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BIN DUSEREAIS COMMISSION. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR 
IN MANUFACTURES AND GENERAL BUSINESS. 


TOPICAL DIGEST OF EVIDENCE. 


I. GENERAL CONDITION OF MANUFACTURES AND BUSINESS. 


A. National Association of Manufacturers.—Mr. SEARCH, president 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, says that this organization was 
formed in 1895. It now has a membership of about 1,000, representing all of the 
leading industries of the country. The organization is not political in character. 
Its chief aim is to conserye our home markets and develop foreign markets. It 
does not concern itself with relations of capital and labor. (125.) 


B. Earnings of capital—Production of goods—Prices.—1. New 
York.—Mr. McDonouGH submitted extracts from letters received in April and 
May, 1899, by the bureau of labor statistics of New York from various manufac- 
turers, commenting upon the improved conditions of businessin their trade. These 
letters cover establishments engaged in the following lines of business: Cigars, 
agricultural machinery, electric machinery, iron, woolen goods, shirts, collars 
and cuffs, stoves, straw hats, lumber, boots and shoes, hard rubber, and chemi- 
cals. (McDonough, 308.) 

2. Statistics of production.—Mr. WRiGHT, United States Commissioner of 
Labor, refers to the uncertainty of statistics of production, due to constant dupli- 
cations. Theraw material of one man becomes the completed product of another. 
Raw material may have been produced in the preceding year, but may enter into 
the table of manufactured products of the current year. But such duplications 
have occurred similarly at each decade, so that census figures are somewhat com- 
parable. The decade division of the census figures is unsatisfactory, because the 
condition of industry at one decade year may be depressed, at another prosperous. 

23.) 

! Mr. WRIGHT says that a general economic law may be laid down that it requires 
more capital to produce a given quantity of product than was formerly the case; 
that the margin of profit tends steadily to decrease: that the prices of products 
tend to decrease as well as the cost of manufacture, but that the total quantity of 
the product of industry and the total earnings of labor tend to increase. (22. 

3. Overproduction.—The discussion of overproduction and underconsumption, 
says Mr. WRIGHT, means usually an economical whirligig. Where the consum- 
ing power of the people has reached a certain stage there can be no general over- 
production. Consumption and production scarcely fall more than 10 per cent 
during depressions as compared with prosperous times, but consumption changes 
from one class of goods to another. Depressions are usually due to mental and 
moral influences. (25.) 

Mr. SEARCH believes that probably, taking all industries together, the world 
can produce more than it can consume. The best solution of the difficulty is by 
improving home markets, which can be done by high wages and short hours. 


(182, 133.) 
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Mr. MCNEILL, author of The Labor Movement, holds that the term undercon- 
sumption is preferable to overproduction. There are plenty of people who could 
consume all that is produced if they had the purchasing power. Better markets 
must be sought at home by increasing wages and standard of living. (122.) 

4, Industrial crises.—Mr. G. J. THompson, of the Cigar Makers’ Union, quotes 
with approval the opinion that our recurring industrial and commercial depres- 
sions are “caused by the fact that the masses do not receive in wages anywhere 
near the wealth they create, and that this leads to underconsumption and ulti- 
mate commercial and industrial stagnation.” The best remedy for industrial 
depression, in the witness’s opinion, is the encouragement of labor unions. They 
will secure better wages and so will increase the consuming power of the popula- 
tion. (718.) : 

5. Advantages of large and small places for manufacturing.—Mr. TILT, a Chi- 
cago shoe manufacturer, declares that he would sooner give up business than try 
to transfer his factory from Chicago to a smaller place. There have been many 
attempts to start factories in Western country towns, but as a rule they have not 
paid. They have not paid even when the plants have been exempt from taxation. 
One advantage of a great center like Chicago is in the lower freight rates which 
the competition of many railroads gives it. The chief advantage, however, is 
that a large city is a good labor market. The workmen prefer to live in a city, 
and, as a rule, skilled help will not stayin a small town. The great disadvantage 
of a large place is rent. Almost everything else is cheaper than in smaller places. 

684.) 
6. Bonuses and remission of tawation.—Mr. WRIGHT says the laws for relieving 
manufacturing establishments from taxation are usually held unconstitutional, 
and at any rate they have little effect on the location of industries. Bonuses, 
such as sites for building, right of way, and cash payments, were formerly granted 
frequently and are still in the newer parts of the country. They do not usually 
affect location since they can not overcome natural disadvantages. (24.) 

Mr. Eaton says that the boot and shoe trade suffers in certain cases by facto- 
ries moving from one town to another under the inducement of advantages offered, 
especially in the remission of taxes. The witness knows of one instance where a 
manufacturer remained 10 years in a town, having his taxes remitted, and then 
pele to another town immediately when the remission was not extended. 
(366.) 

7. Credit in retail business.—Mr. WOODWARD says credit is still given in retail 
merchandising. Baltimore is the only city he knows of which holds to the old 
system of 6 months’ credit. All good merchants he knows of in the North and 
East require monthly settlements, which is practically cash if they get the money 
before the 10th of the month, and accounts are not wanted unless they are paid 
in that way. Woodward & Lothrop carry an account for a customer’s accommo- 
dation, or for their own, for a month, with the understanding that it is to be paid 
between the Ist and the 10th of the following month. There isaslight percentage 
of loss. Their business is about two-thirds spot cash and one-third in monthly 
accounts. By far the larger proportion of sales in department stores are spot 
cash. (734.) 

8. Hffect of wages and volume of currency on trade.—Mr. WooDWARD regards 
the employment of labor and the volume of currency as important factors in busi- 
ness. Tradeis better when labor is generally well employed at remunerative 
wages, and when there is a full volume of sound currency. These conditions and 
the prosperity of the retail trade he declares unquestionably and immeasurably 
better (May, 1900) than 4 or 5 years ago. The volume of currency has increased 
in 8 or 10 years from $21 to about $26. Mr. Woodward is well satisfied with 
existing conditions if they can be maintained. (734, 735.) 

9. Prices.—Mr. O. L. DEMING, publisher of the Chicago Grocer and the Canner 
and Dried Fruit Packer, denied that there had been a general advance in the prices 
of groceries and canned goods during the 8 years previous to the date of his 
testimony (March, 1900). On the contrary, he said the general tendency had been 
downward. The decrease in the price of flour in the 3 years was not less than 25 
per cent, and probably nearer 50 per cent. Smoked meats had been very low, 
though in March, 1900, they advanced about 25 percent. Sugarandcanned goods 
were practically on the same basis as for the previous 2 or 3 years. Teas had 
advanced, owing to the duty, and coffees had advanced about 25 per cent on 
account of the plague in the coffee-growing districts and shipping ports. Mr. 
Deming predicted that there would be a material increase in the cost of living 
within a year or a year and a half, because of the general advance in wages, the 
increased cost of tin plate used for cans, and the raising of the prices of vegeta- 
bles by farmers. He predicted that the increased cost of canned tomatoes would 
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be at least a cent a can, and perhaps a cent and a half a can, but said the price 
could not go beyond 10 cents for standard goods without very exceptional causes. 
(703, 704.) 


Cc. Frusts and industrial combinations.—1. Evils and objections.— 
Mr. SCHONFARBER, representing the Knights of Labor, declares himself person- 
ally opposed to trusts and combinations, but only in so far as they destroy com- 
petition. The witness believes that the time of individual enterprise has gone by. 
We must seek to getall the advantage possible from large aggregations of capital, 
while checking the evil effects which are likely to come. The witness is opposed to 
large capital only when it has special privileges from legislation, from railways, 
or from other sources, which enable it to wipe out competition. 

The Knights of Labor, however, declare themselves specifically opposed to 
combinations of capital or trusts. They advocate legislation by Congress, in 
view of the interstate character of such organizations, Trusts which destroy 
competition become dangerous by reason of their power to restrict production 
and increase prices to consumers. They are especially dangerous to labor, since 
they can bring all the manufacture of a particular class of commodities into 1 or 
2 large establishments, making use of the most improved machinery and dis- 
placing a large number of laborers. The Knights of Labor are not reactionists, 
and do not think it possible to get back to hand labor or small enterprises, but 
they do not want the capital of the country controlled in such a way that a large 
proportion of the population will be deprived of labor while all the increase of 
wealth goes to a small fraction. The trust, with its increased use of machinery, 
is tending to reduce all workingmen to the grade of unskilled labor; it is elimi- 
nating rapidly the great middle classes, and is widening the breach between 
capital and labor. The opportunity for rising from the ranks of labor to the 
ranks of employers has largely disappeared. (441-445.) ; : 

Mr. Eaton, secretary of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, thinks that com- 
bination is a natural economic development and that it can not be prevented in 
any way. On the whole competition has been a curse to the workingman by con- 
stantly necessitating the cheapening of labor cost of commodities. If ever the 
time shall come when no man will be obliged to compete with another for labor, 
it will be a great benefit to mankind. Meantime, the most that can be done is 
to regulate some of the special privileges which combinations have enjoyed, and 
to remove unjust discriminations. The witness believes that the ultimate out- 
come of the present tendencies will be socialism. If some of the present great 
industrial combinations should unite with the great railroad combinations into 
an organization having a capital of 15 billion or 20 billion dollars, it would not 
be a great while until the people would settle the question of the control of 
industry. (373,374. 

Mr. erated Seen of labor statistics of New York, says that the 
workers of New York State seem to think that they can make better agreements 
with the industrial combinations than with the smaller enterprises. If he were 
in the place of the labor leaders he would doubtless take the same view which 
they take. He would be willing to have the business run by the man that he 
could make the best terms with. We must, however, consider the great body of 
the American people as distinct from the manufacturers and the workers. The 
organized working people do not, at the best, amount to more than one-eighth of 
the wage workers. Under present conditions we shall have a trust of the ee 
facturers and a trust of the workers. The danger is that the great body of the 
American people are going to think that if a few men can run these ee 
and become enormously rich, and if a small number of men who work at them 
can live in comfort, the State ought to undertake the whole affair, and give com- 
fort to all. In other words, the result of present conditions is likely to be a ate 
dency toward socialism. That would, in Mr. McMackin’s judgment, take out ° 
American life the ambition, the initiative, the individuality which have tude 
America. Thisis the fundamental danger which existing conditions place before 
ae Le president of the National Association of Manufacturers, oernes 
the effects of combinations on prices and wages are as yet scarcely to pe uy oD 
sied. Competition in some lines seems likely to disappear. ee her E s 2 
great disadvantage in making the vast majority of our citizens emp eee ne oe 
of independent producers, and this is only partly offset by the ee i 1 ot 
capital stock of combinations among numerous Ee and ss i ss a oy! 
of numerous highly skilled superintendents at good PenerrG iret a h 

Hon. A. D. CANDLER, governor of Georgia, believes that trust a haild ap 
the best interests of the country, having a tendency to raise prices and bu ie 
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colossal fortunes at the expense of the self-reliant middle class. He considers 
their power injurious to State, municipal, and national existence. He thinks 
that the resulting evils may be lessened by the united action of State and Federal 
legislation, and suggests that the States should enact uniform legislation, perhaps 
similar to that of Texas. He would give every legitimate enterprise a fair profit 
and no more. (535, 536.) 

2, Advantages of trusts.—Mr. BuLLock, a cotton manufacturer of Atlanta, 
considers trusts unobjectionable. The oil trust has given the public a better oil 
for less money than ever before. The aggregation of capital has enabled it to 
introduce many economies, such as pipe lines. He thinks the increase in the price 
of nails has been caused by the increased demand, not by the trust, and that nails 
were at one time below the cost of production. Wherever combinations are 
clearly in opposition to the public welfare he would like to see them regulated by 
Congress, as the railroads are by the interstate-commerce law. He fayors a con- 
stitutional amendment empowering Congress to act, if there is any doubt about 
its present power. He thinks uniformity, harmony, and fairness are more likely 
to be secured by national control than by State legislation, in matters affecting dif- 
ferent sections of the country. He thinks that legitimate concerns will not object 
to publicity. He would not tax trusts differently from other taxpayers. (525, 526.) 

Mr. Woopwarpb, a Chicago retail merchant, believes trusts beneficial. He 
thinks they result in cheapening the cost of production and ultimately result in 
lower prices to the consumer. (737.) 

Mr. RussELL, a working shoemaker of Massachusetts, believes that great 
aggregations of capital tend to cheapen production and that they usually pay 
higher wages and give steadier work than small concerns. Mere aggregation of 
capital does not constitute monopoly. There is no monopoly in this country, 
except possibly under patents. (338.) 

3. Effect on prices and competition.mMr. GOMPERS, being questioned as to the 
power of organized labor to control the trusts in their dealings with consumers, 
answers that that is not the province of organized labor. Heis not prepared to 
say what effect industrial combinations have on prices. Prices have risen; whether 
because of the trusts he does not know. The general tendency of prices, in the 
long run, is downward, in spite of temporary fluctuations. Cheapened processes 
of production compel lower selling prices. (648, 644, 654.) 

Mr. Corrin believes that some methods of competition, such as a refusal to sell 
to those who handle any goods not made by one establishment, ought to be sup- 
pressed, whether the concern which resorts to them is called a trust or a corpora- 
tion or a partnership. The right to buy up every opponent, in order to make a 
monopoly, is unquestionable under our Constitution, but if power was not used 
unfairly to keep others out of the field such great combinations would be unprofit- 
able, because new competition would arise, and the great combinations would fall 
of their own weight.  (784.) 

Mr. Goupin, a retail dealer, defines a trust as a combination that can gain the 
practical control of a needed article, and hold it, sell it, or distribute it for indi- 
vidual benefit. (726.) 

Mr. Roru, publisher of the Retailers’ Journal, says that while trusts may 

cheapen prices at the start, after they are organized they raise prices. (714.) 
_ Mr. Woopwarp testifies that the Pittsburg manufacturers of glassware entered 
into a combination at the beginning of 1900 to maintain prices. The same prices 
are maintained, but rebates of certain percentages are given at the end of the 
year, according to the number of thousands of dollars’ worth of goods bought. 
The dealer accepting this arrangement, however, binds himself not to buy any 
goods from an outside plant. (737.) 

Mr. Woodward says it takes very wise managers to manage a trust, and a 
good many of them are not wise. It is not always wise to buy at the lowest pos- 
sible price, and it is not always wise for a manufacturer to exact the last penny 
he can get. When he does he drives his customers to convert their own 
material. Many of the underwear manufacturers are erecting their own spinning 
plants, because they can not buy yarns cheaply enough from the spinners. Mr. 

oodward says 51 per cent of all merchants and manufacturers are controlled by 
the judgment that reasonable prices, fair dealing, and fair profits are the best 
basis for continued prosperity. (737, 738.) 

Mr. YounG, manager of the Fair department store, Chicago, says that if times 
become bad the prices of goods will drop in spite af any combination, and that if 
times remain good and there is a very large profit in any one business, competi- 
tion will arise. The matter is certain to regulate itself. — (696. 

Mr. Fry, president of the National Glass Company, is confident that if indus- 
trial combinations put the prices too high they will be unable to maintain them 
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and the matter will regulate itself. He admits, however, that it is difficult to 
organize competition against rics aggregations of capital, and that it would take 
very good management. (904.) 

4. Effect on labor.—Mr. KENNEDY, an organizer of the American Federation of 
Labor, says that there is a possibility of good to labor through industrial com- 
binations. If there are 4 competitors in a business, 3 of them may be disposed to 
treat their workmen fairly, but if the fourth cuts his men as low as possible, 
competition will almost compel the others to cut theirs. If the 4 join in a single 
combination the desires of the 3 will overpower the desires of the 1. Butasa 
matter of fact the trusts undertake to equalize conditions in all their plants, and 
they generally equalize them on the basis of the lowest wages that any plant has 
paid. In the absence of labor organizations their effect is likely to be to reduce 
wages to a minimum. Where the laborers have been strongly organized the 
trusts have usually met them fairly, and Mr. Kennedy believes that some con- 
cessions have been made in Indiana which could not have been made if the trusts 
had not been formed. (753.) 

Mr. Kennedy suggests, as a desirable part of governmental control of indus- 


- trial combinations, that the 8-hour day for their employees might be enforced. 


754. 

So ae as the effect of trusts on the regularity and permanence of employment, 
or on wages and hours and other conditions of work, is concerned, Mr. GOMPERS 
says that there are not yet data enough available to justify a. judgment. Some- 
times a nonunion establishment has been unionized in consequence of being 
absorbed by a trust, and wages have been increased, hours have been reduced, 
and union conditions have been established. In other cases a union establish- 
ment when absorbed by a trust has become nonunion. The great combinations 
have made the blacklist more severe and more effective. (642, 643.) 

Mr. Gompers says that even the shutting down of one plant of a great com- 
bination where there may be a strike involves an increase of business at its 
other plants, and consequently the employment of more men there. (619.) 

Mr. DONNELLY, president of the International Typographical Union, declares 
that the formation of great manufacturing and other combinations has destroyed 
the smaller institutions which 15 or 20 yeats ago were found in all our country 
villages. Men have been drifting to the cities, there to join the ranks of the 
unemployed or to drive out other workmen. There have been seen in New York 
and Chicago as many as 500 able-bodied men, willing to work, lined up by 
policemen to receive half a loaf of bread and a cup of water. (291.) 

Mr. CoLz, manager of a Chicago shoe factory, says workingmen look upon the 
trusts as a foe, but he thinks in time they will find them a great benefit, in kill- 
ing off small business competitors and establishing more uniform rates of wages. 

28. an 
oe SCHAFFER says that the members of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers, of which he is president, believe that the combination 
of capital has had a beneficial effect, at least upon labor, and that the most of the 
members would prefer to deal with these large corporations or combinations. It 
has been found possible to reach agreements concerning wages more readily and 
more satisfactorily to the men. While traveling salesmen and some other classes 
of employees may be thrown out temporarily, in the same way as laborer ais 
displaced by machinery, yet in many cases they will find other positions ant F ip 
the long run the effect will be advantageous to labor. Since the formation of ee 
great combinations in the iron, steel, and tin industries there has been a gr ea er 
demand for labor. To-day it would be possible to find work for many more men 

r ailable. ae ; ee 
nthe = er thinks, also, that in the long run combinations will tend a pee 
prices, that it will permit us to compete in foreign markets, and that, on the other 
hand, it will not entirely eliminate competition at home. (395-398. ) sre 

Mr. BisHop, of the Ohio State Board of Arbitration, declares that FOLD OL AE 
employers are apt to be more unwilling to recognize labor unions or to d ie ee 
committees representing their men than other employers. The tendency 

: : Pp: ae ; ; o-called trusts, is, in the 
various industries to unite into great corporations, s0-¢ Aa cance ea ainE 
opinion of the witness, apt to increase the power of the employing class as a ca 

: i ; of two of the wire and wire 
the employees. In 1898 a strike by the employees of tw De nae 

il plants in Ohio was settled promptly and satisfactorily to all. he stopping 
apie i ell as the wages of the 

f the plants had cut off the earnings of the company as well a SO 
2 oP : aos t both sides. In 1899, after 
men, and there was a disposition to favor settlement on | peak oars 
all the wire and wire-nail mills had gone into the American Se ao Eadie sw 
pany, there was another strike in Cleveland. The company 1 e usec Os Suen 
committees of the strikers, and after nearly 3 months the stz ike was e y 
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. 
men accepting the scale fixed by the company. The closing of the mills in this 
case occasioned no great loss to the employers, since the other plants were in con- 
tinuous operation. The American Steel and Wire Company, by concentrating in 
a single hand the power which had before been divided, was able to oppress its 
men. (480, 481.) : 

Mr. Roru says that the tobacco trust discharged 5,000 traveling men in | day, 
and that the spool-cotton trust also discharged all thesalesmen. The trusts throw 
thousands of people out of work, and the goods are no cheaper than before. 

714. 

5. political effects of trusts.—Mr. GomPErRs declares that the trusts exercise an 
unwarrantable control over the political affairs of our municipalities, our States, 
and our nation. They have unwarrantably interfered with the free exercise of the 
suffrage by workmen. They have influenced improperly the action of our legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial bodies. Such operations have possibly been less 
open under the great combinations than before, but they have been more effect- 
ive. The temptation increases with the wealth which is available, and vastly 
more wealth is at the command of the great trust than of individuals. (643.) 

6. Remedies and regulation.—Mr. KENNEDY, Indiana State organizer of the 
American Federation of Labor, thinks that industrial combinations ought to be 
controlled by the Government, as well as railroads. In particular, they ought to 
be prevented from cutting prices in particular places in order to kill competitors, 
and at the same time maintaining or raising prices elsewhere. Mr. Kennedy 
states that at the time of his testimony the Standard Oil Company was cutting 
prices at Indianapolis, because a competing company was doing business there, 
and at the same time was putting up prices elsewhere. (753, 754.) 

The chief remedies to be sought for the evils of trusts, in the opinion of Mr. 
SCHONFARBER, of the Knights of Labor,are the prevention of special privileges in 
favor of great combinations, the requirement tWat prices shall be reasonably uni- 
form in different sections of the country, so that combinations can not drive out 
competitors by cutting prices in particular markets, the restriction of capitaliza- 
tion, to prevent watered stock from absorbing the profits of industry, and publicity 
of all accounts and affairs of great corporations. If by means of such publicity 
it should appear that a combination in a certain field was making very large 
profits, capital would be directed to that field in competition. 

Legislation going beyond such limits as these can not fail, in the opinion of Mr. 
Schonfarber, to lead ultimately to socialism, a result which he deprecates. Never- 
theless, we must restrict the power of combinations and other corporations or they 
will become so powerful that either they will own the Government or the Gov- 
ernment must own them. Mr. Schonfarber is not willing to admit that competi- 
tion in itself has produced evils to the working classes and to others. Under free 
competition we have simply the survival of the fittest, but there is at present no 
such thing as free competition. The witness desires to see the competitive system 
reestablished in all industries which are not by nature public utilities. At the 
same time he declares that the Knights of Labor will have no fear of socialism if the 
time for its adoption shall come, but steps in that direction must be taken gradu- 
ally. (441-445, 450.) ; 

Mr. WANAMAKER believes that regulation of trusts to prevent extortionate 
prices is necessary. Moreover, there is a tendency to abuse in giving high sala- 
ries to relatives of the directors or to those who have some political or other pull, 
and this should be checked by legislation. (468.) 

Mr. Gompers declares that he has great fear of legislative attempts to deal 

with the trusts, because, as a rule, antitrust laws have been applied by the courts 
to organized labor and not to trusts. ‘The antitrust law—who among all the 
trust magnates of America is now under indictment, under bonds? But I can 
point you out, right in the District of Columbia, about 25 men who are under 
indictment under the antitrust law. The interstate-commerce law—how has it 
interfered with the discrimination of the railroads and the transportation compa- 
nies with preferred shippers? Nota particle; but I know that it was the incu- 
bator that brought forth the injunctions that cast our men into jail because we 
exercised our natural rights to quit work. It was used for the purpose of curbing 
men’s rights to advise with each other.” (656.) 
_ Mr. Gompers says further: ‘‘ For our own part we are convinced that the State 
is not capable of preventing development or natural concentration of industry. 
All the propositions to do so, which have come under our observation, would 
beyond doubt react with greater force and injury upon the working people of our 
country than upon the trusts. 

Le) great wrongs attributable to the trusts are their corrupting influence on 
the politics of the country; but as the State has always been the representative of 
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the wealth possessors, we shall be compelled to endure this evil until the toilers - 
are organized and educated to the degree when they shall know that the State is 

by right theirs. * * * 

_ ‘There is no tenderer or more vulnerable spot in the anatomy of trusts than 

their dividend-paying function. There is no power on earth other than the 
trade unions which wields so potent a weapon to penetrate, disrupt, and, if neces- 
sary, crumble the whole fabric. This, however, will not be necessary, nor will it 
occur, for the trades unions will go on organizing, agitating, and educating, * * * 
until the time when the workers, who will then form nearly the whole people, 
develop their ability to administer the functions of government in the interest 
ofall.” , 

* There will be no cataclysm, but a transition so gentle that most men will won- 
der how it all happened.” 

7. Combinations and the tarif’—Mr. SEARCH believes there is no way to prevent 
further growth of combinations except by taking down tariff bars and competing 
with the rest of the world. Combinations can scarcely become strong enough to 
cover the entire world. (1387. 

8. Book trust.—Mr.Goupte testifies that at onetime he had occasion to sella newly 

published book. He went to practically every large store in Chicago, and found 
that every one of them was in the hands of the book trust. He could not sell the 
book to any of the large stores in the city. The manager of the trust told him 
that he could not sell the book except through him, and after making inquiries 
about the book he ultimately offered for it what would amount to about 25 per 
cent less than the cost of production. (727.) ; . 
9. Cracker trust.—Mr. Rotu says the New York Biscuit Company had a capital of 
$9,000,000, the American Biscuit Company a capital of $10,000,000, and the United 
States Bakery Company a capital of $5,500.000. On consolidation the trust issued 
preferred stock to the amount of $25,000,000 and $30,000,000 of common stock. 
The bakers formerly owned their own wagons and horses, and made $25, $30, or 
$40 a week commission for working the trade. When the trust was organized 
they had to sell their wagons and work for $12 a week. (714.)_ 

10. Baking-powder trust.—Mr. RotH, publisher of the Retailers Journal, says 
the baking-powder trust advertises that the goods of its competitors are poisonous, 
when the fact is that the 10-cent baking powder is just as good as the 50-cent 
baking powder. (713.) Soe 

11. Competition in foods.—Mr. DEMING knows of no monopoly of any article o 
food. (705. ‘ 3 

12. a leas toward international combinations.—Mr. SEARCH, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, thinks that the tendency toward combi- 
naticn is much more marked in the United States than elsewhere. A combina- 
tion of manufacturers of analine dyes in Germany practically controls busines 
but this is owing to patents on their-discoveries. The manufacture of soda A 1 
is partly, perhaps, controlled by an international trust; but the witness, w 2 es 
made a special study of the process, believes he could compete with a moderate 
amount of capital. (128.) : ne ee eatants 

. i trade—Tariff.—1. Department of commerce.—MyY. SE CH, 
Be deat the National Association of Manufacturers, thinks that the heads ot 
existing Government departiments can not give special attention to gone ce on 
industry, and there is need for a special department to further it. Suc h a depart- 
ment is favored by the National Association of Manufacturers. (126. ) Sat ok 

2. Consular service.—Mr. SEARCH believes the consular service is of pee ea pe 
importance to export trade, and that the recent improvement in it nee gets 
much benefit, but still greater improvement is desirable. The men in ne vice 
should be specially trained, and should be advanced according pare ‘ : Ne 
service is one of business rather than of Spaeth and should be brought t 

sed department-of commerce. 27.) ; 
oe anes tage of America.—Mr. Lusk, a former member ee a 2 ew foe 
parliament, says that the exports iy ee Beye rales ne pokes 
increase ring the last 5 years, and he has 6 DSi 
yet if Ne Aas goods eoald come into America on as easy terms as American 
goods go into New Zealand. (888.) 


Mr. Searcu says that the Stetson Hat Company was the pioneer in exporting 


hats. The business has sprung up within 10 or 15 years, much having been devel- 


oped only still more recently. Little help Sr eae received from the consular 
rvi ept recently in South America. (196. ; i ‘ ‘ 

ieitelccasch calls atledtion to the rapid she oe Bue nea ae eae 
ti ing the past few years. In several indus ries we are able to pr 

ea eae td market can consume, notably iron products, machinery, and 
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cotton goods. Nevertheless, the home market is the most important, since 95 per 
cent of our products are used at home. He speaks of the consequent importance 
of increasing the power of consumption, and of the economy of high wages. 
The things specially needed to develop foreign trade are an American merchant 
marine, better banking facilities in foreign countries, and technical education. 
125-132. 

4, vie, em and foreign-made goods.—Mr. WANAMAKER declares that while 
America has been slow to learn what manufacturers in European countries have 
learned—that profitable manufacture is an exact science and depends on the relia- 
bility of the goods and on permanency of business—our manufacturers are grad- 
ually getting away from the idea that they must make all their profit in a short 
space of time, and are taking more pride in the quality of their goods and in 
building up their own trade-marks. There has been a wonderful advance in the 
quality of American-manufactured goods, especially as to the woolens. Some 
American brands are copied in European countries, goods made abroad being sold 
under American labels. The witness does not think it is now the case that goods 
made in America are sold to any considerable extent in this country as foreign 
made. Manufacturers prefer to rest on their own reputation. (457, 458.) 

Mr. Tin7, a Chicago shoe manufacturer, says that though European manufac- 
turers have a great advantage in the wages paid to the individual laborer, this 
is largely balanced by the better methods and better machinery of America and 
by the much greater productivity of the American workman. The European 
manufacturers send men to America to work a few years and carry back the 
American methods; but the real difficulty is to induce the European workmen to 
adopt the American methods. The workmen themselves are extremely conserva- 
tive. (680.) 

5. Banking facilities in foreign trade.—Mr. SEARCH refers to the great lack of 
proper banking facilities in countries to which we export, notably South America, 
which greatly hampers our trade. Business must be done largely through British 
banks, thus doubling the cost of exchange. It is desirable that Congress incor- 
porate a bank to do international business. Congress refused one charter for 
one bank because too wide privileges, and for too long a time, were asked. 
(126. 

6. Tariff—Mr. W ANYAMAKER thinks that greater stability in the tariff is exceed- 
ingly desirable. There should also be some provision for adjusting the tariff in 
such a way that the consumers can get the advantages of improvements and 
inventions in manufacture. (468.) 

7. Merchant marine.—Mr. SEARCH says that the development of an American 
merchant marine is desirable for the furtherance of our export trade. It would 
enable more direct communication with consuming countries. A person desiring 
to go to South America must now go first to England, the entire trip requiring 
about 80 days. By a direct route it would not be over 15 days. One of the chief 
difficulties in establishing an American merchant marine is the high wage scale 
of American seamen. Foreign countries will make a bitter fight, cutting rates 
below the point of profit, in order to keep us from entering the field. Conse- 
quently, there is need of subsidies by Congress. High-speed vessels are especially 
needed, and the subsidy should be according to speed rather than amount of 
cargo. Freight vessels should run 14 to 16 knots an hour, mail and passenger 
vessels 20 knots. (125, 186, 187.) 

Mr. N. Ff. THOMPSON says that the Southern Industrial Convention has made a 
declaration in favor of permitting ships built anywhere, bought by Americans, to 
be run as American vessels and fly the American flag. (770.) 

_ Mr. Thompson says that Mobile and New Orleans are becoming important 
international shipping points. Eleven different steamship lines now land at 
Mobile. (770.) 

_ 8. Nicaragua Canal.—Mr. N. F. THoMpson says that the Nicaragua Canal was 
indorsed by both sessions of the Southern Industrial Convention. (770.) 


K. Commercial exchanges—history, purposes, ete.—Mr. McCoy, 
ex-president of the Kansas City Live Stock Exchange, presents a discussion of the 
history and value of commercial exchanges. In illustration of their importance 
he gives a list of 81 American exchanges which had in 1897 a total membershi 
of 19,715, and the aggregate value of whose membership was $111,915,000. He 
declares that these institutions are as indispensable to our present material devel- 
opment as the railroad or the telegraph, and that they regulate practically all 
the commercial and financial transactions of the civilized world. He says that 
their purposes are, first, to establish, protect, and build up the market in the 
particular line of trade which they concern, and so to increase the commercial 
importance of the cities in which they are established; and, second, to provide 
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just and equitable rules for the transaction of business between me 
with the public, and toinsure the operation of commercial eee al as 
least possible friction. By means of the exchanges the public stands assured that 
every authorized dealer will perform his functions under the most exacting 
standard of moral honesty, and that a departure from this standard involves a 
correction more speedy and effectual than can be devised by legislature or courts 
- Mr. McCoy quotes a declaration of a British royal commission, appointed in 1877 
to examine into the history, operation, and rules of the London Stock Exchange 
to the effect that by means of the Exchange those who bought and sold in ‘its 
market were * bound in their dealings by rules for the enforcement of fair dealing 
and the repression of fraud, capable of affording relief and exercising restraint 
far more prompt and often more satisfactory than any within the reach of the 
courts of law.” 

It is a prominent feature of exchanges to provide a method for the arbitration 
of disputes. In some instances the provision is merely permissive; in others a 
member is bound to arbitrate at the request of the other party; in others all dis- 
putes must be arbitrated whether the parties wish it or not; in others a member 
must arbitrate a controversy even with a nonmember at the latter’s request. 
The DNAOy of the exchanges is to enforce contracts whether they are legally bind- 
ing or not. 

The exchanges have been attacked on the ground that they are monopolies, 
and also on the ground of the alleged arbitrariness of their rules. The Kansas 
City Live Stock Exchange was attacked under the antitrust law of 1890. It 
gained a complete victory. Judge Peckham declared, in delivering the opinion 
of the United States Supreme Court in this case, that the agreement lacked every 
ingredient of monopoly. ‘‘Any person of good character and credit whose inter- 
ests are centered at the Kansas City stock yards” can be admitted to the Kansas 
City Live Stock Exchange. Membership is unlimited in the great majority of 
commercial exchanges. In the few, such as the New York Stock Exchange and 
the New York Produce Exchange, which impose a limit, the reason is that it 
is considered impracticable to operate with larger numbers. As to the rules of 
the exchanges, they constitute a codification of the usages and customs which 
have been established in the particular markets. The rules are designed to secure 
a free and open market, where dealings shall be matter of record and public 
knowledge. The courts are unanimous in saying that no person has aright to be 
admitted to such an organization, and that admission is a matter wholly within 
the discretion of the organization itself. It follows that when admission is 
granted, it is upon the condition that all the rules and regulations of the body 
shall be observed. (991-999. ) 

Kansas City stock market.—Mr. McCoy says that Kansas City is the second 
live-stock market in the world, Chicago being the first. The sales of live stock 
in Kansas City in 1898 amounted to $112,650,000, or an average of about 
$360,000 a day. The live stock comes from the North, South, West, and some 
from the East. During 1898 Kansas City received live stock from about 33 States 
and Territories. About 95 per cent of all the cattle received there are either 
slaughtered there or sold to go back into the country as feeders; of the rest, some 
are bought by the exporters, some are shipped to such cities as Buffalo, Phila- 
delphia, and Cincinnati, and a very small proportion are bought by speculators 
and forwarded to Chicago in the hope of making an advance. (990.) 


II. DEPARTMENT STORES. 


A. History and general character.—Mr.5S. W. WoopwarD,a merchant 
of Washington, D. C., says the Bon Marché of Paris was the leader in the depart- 
ment store business, starting in 1869. Ii the early seventies Jordan, Marsh & 
Co., A. T. Stewart, and Marshall Field branched out into department stores. 
Wamsutta cotton, which then cost 16 or 16} cents in the wholesale market, was 
advertised by Jordan, Marsh & Co. at 163 cents, the Yankee shilling. Mr. Wood- 
ward was employed at that time by a Boston merchant, who thought he ought to 
get a profit on everything in his store and would not change his prices. Mr. 
Woodward thinks it was a mistake for any merchant, however small, to ask 
more than the current price fixed by a large store. | : 

The following reasons are given for the change in the methods of conducting 
mercantile business during the last 25 years: (1) The fall in prices; (2) the diffi- 
culty of getting profits, which has compelled men who have the ability to extend 
their lines; (3) after the panic of 1857 many business men had nothing to do in 
the early sixties but mark up the prices of their goods. Ordinary cotton cloth 
sold for 60 and 70 cents a yard when the war ended. When the great change 
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. 
came, toward the end of the sixties, they did not know how to do- business on a 
falling market; they were not quick enough sellers.. Stocks of goods are turned 
over immeasurably more rapidly now than 25 or 30 years ago. : 

Mr. Woodward says the Bon Marché in Paris inaugurated the practice of sell- 
ing gloves and popular articles for 4 francs 90, equal to 98 cents in our currency. 
From there the practice was introduced into New York, and the price was changed 
in some cases to 99 cents. The higher grade of department stores ignore this 
custom. (733, 734, 736.) 

Department stores in the South.—Mr. WoopwarD says that department stores 
are as prevalentin Augusta, Savannah, New Orleans, and Memphis as in Northern 
cities. They are carried on sometimes by native merchants, and sometimes by 
men from the North or elsewhere. (738.) 

Mr. Woodward testifies that the volume of business dotie by his firm is about 
$2,000,000 per annum. The aim is to make each department independent, and to 
derive profit from every class of goods sold, but this is not possible. (731.) 


B. Advantages and economies.—/. Generally.—Mr. WANAMAKER 
declares that while accurate statistics concerning the effects of department stores 
on prices, on smaller dealers, on labor, etc., can not be secured, it is evident to 
the candid observer that the combination of retail business in the great stores has 
been beneficial to society generally. The witness prefers tocallthese great stores 
united or consolidated stores rather than department stores. They are aggrega- 
tions of complete stores for the purpose of economy and convenience. Mr. Wana- 
maker thinks that the large stores usually keep a larger stock of each class of 
goods than stores which deal exclusively in that particular class, although there 
are exceptions, as in the case of jewelry and silverware. The first of the general 
ee yi cee was that of R.H., Macy & Co., established in New York about 1860. 

451, 454. 

The modern department store is not an invéntion, but is a natural product of 
evolution. It is due to the irresistible determination of the producer to meet the 
consumer as directly as possible, and to the tendency of merchandise to find dis- 
tribution along the lines of least resistance. Its success depends on economy and 
on service to society. Its right to exist is measured only by its benefits to the 
community. 

The producer is benefited by any means which reduces the expense of getting 
his goods into the hands of the consumer. Consolidation of distribution increases 
greatly the volume of single transactions and thus reduces the risk of loss and 
the cost of selling. 

The same influences tend to reduce the price to the conswmer. All the savings 
of the manufacturer through the department-store system, plus the reduction in 
retail profits, should go to the consumer. That thisis the practical result is shown 
by the reduction in retail prices in recent years. The retailers’ percentage on dry 
goods has been reduced one-half during the last 20 years. Kitchen utensils of 
agate ware, wooden-ware articles, and many housekeeping articles of different 
kinds, have been reduced 50 per cent or more in price during the same period. 
Standard patterns of French china and glassware are sold at 25 per cent less than 
before. Part of these various reductions are certainly attributable to the improve- 
ment in methods of retail business. The net profits of great retail stores now 
vary from 3 to 6 per cent on the business done. (451, 452.) 

Mr. YounG, manager of the Fair department store, Chicago, names first among 
the advantages of an establishment of this kind, with some 40 departments, the 
economy in buying by doing away with the jobber. Department stores go direct 
to the manufacturer, as the small retail merchant can not do. Another advan- 
tage is the convenience to the customer of finding everything that she wants 
under one roof. Another is the economy in the employment of salesmen. One 
may go into a small retail store and not find a customer. In a department store 
100 times as large there may be a thousand customers. So the same number of 
clerks serve more people than in small stores. Moreover, they can be transferred 
from one department to another as the need arises. The economies in buying and 
in selling result in a saving to the customer in the price of the goods. It is because 
the customer is served more cheaply in the department stores that the small stores 
cry out against them. (696, 697.) (See Number of employees, p. 25. 

Mr. CHALIFOUX, a department-store merchant of Lowell, belives that depart- 
ment stores are able to supply commodities at lower prices than smaller stores. 
They have come to stay and to grow. The expense of selling goods is reduced to 
aminimum. There is the saving in the cost of superin 


Jue ! ; tendence, including the 
living expenses of the owner of the small business, in the expense of bookkeeping, 


cashiers, and salesmen. Rents are also saved, which is the chief influence in such 
a city as New York in driving business into department stores, The department 
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store has great advantages in buying goods. It has unquestioned credit, and 
besides can often get about 7 per cent discount by paying cash, which the average 
small trader does not get. It buys largely from the manufacturers directly, say- 
ing the expense of middlemen and of reshipment of goods. It can also often buy 
large job lots at reduced prices. Most manufacturers have, toward the end of © 
the season, a large stock of specialties which must be disposed of. These they 
offer to the department stores in entire lots, often at half the former prices, and 
the stores can sell these at low figures, underbidding small dealers. 

Department stores are not popular with the people, yet most of the people buy 
from them because of the cheaper prices. The system has evolved naturally and 
will tend still further to increase. (339-343.) 

Mr. Rorsu, editor of the Retailers’ Journal, says one-line retailers can sell just 
as cheaply as department stores, because, while the latter can buy more cheaply 
than the small retailers, their expenses are a great deal higher. He finds that it. 
costs a retail grocer about 12 to 124 per cent to do business, and the department 
store about 18 to 184 per cent to do business in that line, on account of the expen- 
sive rent and the salary of the manager, who gets as much as nearly all the clerks 
put together. He knows of one department store in Chicago which advertises 
groceries and sells them at a loss, and makes it up on other lines. The outside 
retailer could compete with honest business, even in department stores. (706, 
40%, 709, 711. 

Mr. reat my a retail merchant, thinks the people are humbugged by the depart- 
ment stores, and act contrary to their own interests in patronizing them. (727.) 

2. Advantage in buying.—Mr. WooDWARD says the department store has the 
advantage of quantity only in buying; being able to use immense quantities, it 
demands and gets lower prices. In many lines the quantity purchased enables it 
to sell goods cheaper than the one-line stores can. Goods are bought direct from 
the manufacturers wherever possible, and the department stores have materially 
decreased the number of dealers between the manufacturer and the retailer. 
There is now almost no jobbing trade in Boston. Silks, velvets, dress goods, 
hosiery, underwear, linens, and all the classes of ready-made goods for ladies, 
misses, and children are bought direct from the manufacturers. The Wamsutta 
Mills are so large a corporation that only jobbers can buy from them, but other 
manufacturers of cotton goods will sometimes sell to a large store. Mr. Wood- 
ward believes that the public gets the greater part of the benefit of the saving by 
large purchases, and that in many cases the benefit to the consumer is greater 
than the difference in the price. Ifthe wholesale price of merchandise is 85 cents, 
it will have to be sold above $1, but if it can be bought at 80 cents, the depart- 
ment-store price will be $1; so the effort of every buyer in the department store 
is to get that merchandise if possible in such quantities that it can be bought for 
80 cents. The profits of business are smaller than formerly. Among the mant- 
facturers, also, competition is so strong that it is a continual struggle to get a 
profit. They are continually striving to invent new styles or to make imp1 Gs 
ments so as to get an advantage in price. Styleisa much more important elemen 
than formerly. The cost of manufacturing has been so reduced that there 1 ges 
paratively little poor merchandise. ae eee is to get something better and 

ands r than competitors have. (735, 736. ; ee 

Tom ne chief econ paren ee by the great modern retail store, accor ie 
to Mr. WANAMAKER, isin buying goods directly from the manufactur er so 
nating commission men and jobbers. Untilrecently the manufactur er took gr ea 
risks in his production. It might be several months or a year after ay wets 
made before the goods would reach the consumer. Meantime styles ae 1 aN 
changed, or in any case the exact demand might fail to equal the eupply: ne 
manufacturer was compelled to bear the interest on the goods during, el me 
they were held. Moreover, there were expenses and profits to be paid, irs ee 
commission man and next to the jobber, each of whom es et aa a poral ate 
establishment, involving added expense and added risk. tate aa ea ae 
turer found greater difficulty in making his collections from the jo b ers ane 
jobbers in making their collections from small dealers than is the case whe 
business is done with great concerns. A y Aes, fo. bites 
ck regent the mnogo, denis sty a ta 
least of the large stores. e retailer is directly in touch ee ke ihe Biers 

what is likely to be demanded. The manufacturer OitpE haste Fe 8 
etl atone horiuseas to manufacture at all. He can thus sues Bee mio : 
closely in conformity with demand, and nearer to the time 0! ae plus naveur 
thus saves risk and interest. In some cases also the great store ae rae fas ie 
and puts it in the hands of the manufacturer, who perhaps Ko om y alae 
good prices because of lack of credit or because of smaller purchases. 
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The profits of the commission man and the jobber are eliminated by the mod- 
ern method of distribution. Mr. Wanamaker declares that he does not know a 
single dry-goods commission house to-day in Philadelphia. There are still a few 
in New York, but they are only remnants of the old system, some of them exist- 

“ing because they are part owners in the mills. In Philadelphia there are probably 
not 10 dry-goods jobbing houses. An agent of the manufacturer can go directly 
to the cities and get orders for all the styles which are to be used in the great 
stores. 

Finally, the collection of accounts from such firms as Marshall Field or 
McCreery is certain in every case, and the risk of bad accounts, which was for- 
merly serious, disappears. (455, 456, 460.) ; ; 

Even as regards goods made abroad, the department stores deal directly with 
the manufacturers, although the smaller stores still buy from importers and job- 
bers. The same system of ordering goods before they are manufactured prevails 
to a very considerable extent. Mr. Wanamaker has an office in Paris, and his 
buyers from this country visit that city frequently, keeping their finger on the 
pulse of demand in this country at the same time. The permanent organization 
in Paris is continually reaching out to find the manufacturers of different classes 
of goods. Other great’concerns have a similar system. (458.) 

All of these economies it is to the interest of the department store to transfer 
to its.customers by reducing prices. If goods can be offered at lower prices, the 
patronage of the store will be increased. (456.) 

Mr. CHALIFOUX says that the tendency of the concentration of retail business 
_in large establishments is to enable goods to be bought directly from manufac- 
turers, saving the expense of middlemen. Ultimately the jobber will probably 
disappear altogether, although dealings through commission agents will still 
largely continue. By this system there will be saving in freight as well as in 
expense of handling. The witness has known*goods made in Lawrence to be 
shipped to New York and back again to Lowell. (341.) ‘ 

Mr. RortH testifies that in Baltimore, New York, and Cincinnati there are asso- 
ciations of retailers for purchasing direct from the manufacturers. In Chicago 
a wholesale drug house has been started by the druggists to enable them to buy 
ae cheaply. He predicts that the jobber will soon be a thing of the past. 
(pile 

3. Department stores and factories.—Mr. WANAMAKER says that it is not now 
common for owners of department stores to manufacture their own goods. The 
witness formerly thought it would be economical for him to establish his own 
factories for certain classes of goods, but he found that manufacturing is quite 
a different business from selling. If the dealer owns the factory he must keep it 
going all the time, and if there is any loss on the goods it is his own loss and not 
that of a separate manufacturer. (456, 457.) 

4, Convenience of department stores.—Mr. WANAMAKER says that department 
stores are especially convenient for persons living at a distance from the city, 
who come only occasionally to make purchases. The stock on hand is so large, 
and is kept so constantly replenished, that they are able to select goods more 
easily than if they had to visit many separate stores. (465.) 

C. Methods of business.—Size of the Wanamaker stores.—Mr.W ANAMAKER 
testifies that his store in Philadelphia occupies a block of land fronting 250 feet 
on Market street and 488 feet on Chestnut street. The floor areaisabout 16 acres, 
or, if the warehouses in use in Philadelphia be included, about 20 acres. The 
number of employees is 5,660, and the value of the stock about $6,000,000. Mr. 
Wanamaker supposes that the real estate is worth, perhaps, $10,000,000, and there 
is not less than $1,000,000 of capital invested in goods in transit or in process of 
manufacture, etc. Sometimes as many as 40,000 people pass through the doors 
inaday. The New Yorkstore of Mr. Wanamaker, which has beenestablished only 
3 years, is growing rapidly and may, perhaps, eclipse the Philadelphia store. It 
employs nearly 4,000 persons. The building occupied, which was built by A. T. 
Stewart, is wonderfully well suited for its purpose. (467, 468.) 

2. Character of goods, bankrupt stocks, ete.—Mr. WoopWARD says no first-class 
store would buy a bankrupt stock, and he thinks a second-class store would not. 
The advertising of such stocks has ceased almost altogether within a few years. 
The cutting of prices upon certain articles and the advertising of bankrupt stocks 
are most prevalent in third-class stores. (738.) 

Mr. WANAMAKER says that while there are differences in the character of depart- 
ment stores, some having a high policy and others not, the larger and better stores 
mostly ayoid all forms of claptrap and deception in the sale of goods. 

_ Thus the witness declares that only inexperienced merchants and idiots make 
it a practice to buy bankrupt stocks and advertise them as such at extraordinarily 
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low prices. It is an insult to the kind of people with whom a large dealer ought 
to do business to tempt them to buy a thing at half price because it is bankrupt. 
Goods which are left in bankruptcy are usually only the débris of the business. 
Occasionally, however, dealers buy bankrupt stocks and advertise them as much 
larger than they actually are, putting in a lot of unsalable goods left over in 
their own business. 

The aim of Mr. Wanamaker’s stores, and of others of similar character, is to 
keep goods always fresh. Anything that is the least bit old is killed in some way 
or other. Not only do goods degenerate and become unsalable through age, but 
there is a constant accumulation of interest on the cost. A great many goods ina 
great store become old within 80 days. 

The department store is able to hold the manufacturer responsible to a consid- 
erable degree for the quality of his goods, as the small retail store can not do. 
The department store will take back from customers goods which are unsatisfac- 
tory, and if the fault is with the manufacturer the trade of the store is so impor- 
tant he is willing to make good the loss. 

The better class of department stores do not deceive as to the quality of their 
goods. There are always 2 or 3 qualities of any class of goods. The better 
grades made by standard manufacturers are imitated by others, some element of 
inferiority creeping in. There are stores which make it a business to sell these 
lower grades of goods, often deceiving the public. Mr. Wanamaker says, however, 
that in his own stores and others of a similar character it is recognized that the 
growth of the business depends upon pleasing the purchaser. The first essential 
is to tell the truth about goods. Otherwise the buyer may find out the deception 
and will be lost asa customer. Accordingly, it is the rule that any goods which _ 
are unsatisfactory may be brought back, and often even that goods may be brought 
back simply because they are not wanted. Sometimes this involves a loss, and 
sometimes goods are returned without sufficient reason, but it is better to satisfy 
everyone than to make trouble. The employees are made to realize that there is 
something more to be sought than temporary profit. The man who cheats can 
not exist permanently in business. ‘ 

Mr. Wanamaker also declares that, although he would not charge dishonest 
purpose against dealers marking articles 1 or 2. cents below a round number price, 
it seems to him a mere catchpenny device. The Wanamaker stores require all 
goods to be marked at multiples of 5 cents. (459-462.) _ 

3. Alleged fraud in leaders, special sales, and advertisements.—Mr. GOUDIE, a 
retail dealer of Chicago, says one of the greatest objections to the department 
stores is the lying and intentional misrepresentation indulged in by their adver- 
tising managers. Their display advertisements in the Sunday papers in all the 
great cities are in large part willful misrepresentations. In the line of millinery 
every article is offered at what is declared to be less than half its value. Dress 
goods said to be worth from 75 cents to $1 a yard are offered for 20 cents. The 
explanation is that these goods are the remains of some special lines made to meet 
a special market or season; when they were novelties they commanded fancy 
prices, but the market having been glutted ‘‘ the water has been squeezed out, 
and they are then offered at their real value. Goods can not be bought by depart- 
ment stores below their true market value one time in a hundred, and when they 
say they are prepared to sell $1 goods for 25 cents they are not telling the truth. 
(727.) ; , ae we oe ab Cie CGO 

r. 8. W. Rots, publisher of the Retailers’ Journal, and secretary of the Cook 
one Retail Declees? Association, says the Chicago papers contain lala 
advertisements of all the big stores in the city every day, intended merely a d a 
the crowds. Spool cotton is advertised at 2 cents a spool, when the cost ) n 
retailer is 49 cents a dozen. When the purchaser gets to the store, and ses i 
then, he is limited to 2 spools. For the goods advertised there is perhaps on. y one 
saleswoman, and she must be as slow aspossible. Sugar is advertised and so Ls he 
amounts limited to 5 or 10 pounds at half a cent less than it actually cope a ae 
ing powder has also been sold far below cost. Muslin costin 8 at who an a S 
cents is advertised for 44 cents. About 20 or 25 per cent of those who get in o t ne 
line will succeed in getting some of it, but not more than 5 sede Se on ing 
in line for an hour or two. Rubbers costing 75 cents were meester one ah 
19 cents, but it took at least half an hour for each customer to get his " ub ne A 
At one time $5 gold pieces were sold for $4.90. Twelve dollar suits are a vel used 
for $4.90, or $6 or $7 suits for $3, when there is only 1 suit. When a See 
in they tell him they have not his size, but have some other goods a little b 
hi z i i ause his customers are generally 
higher. The small retailer can not do this, because his cu ri 705 110) 
friends in the neighborhood and be must give them what he apiah eee Gi 5-7 oy 

Mr. Roth thinks the United States ought to protect dealers and consumers 
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against fraudulent advertising, and recommends the provisions of the New York 
law for a national law affecting interstate commerce. (705, 708, 709.) 

Mr. Roth says that when imported goods are advertised far below the regular 
wholesale price they are merely imitations. Liquors manufactured in Chicago are 
sold all over the country as imported liquors. Cigars manufactured in Chicago 
are advertised as Habanas, Key West, or imported cigars. Hennessy and French 
Martel brandy, Old Pepper, Kummel, and Canadian Club whisky have been imi- 
tated largely. Department store managers haye been arrested and fined for selling 
such fraudulent goods: The Wine and Spirits Association prosecutes dealers in 
such cases. (705-707. ) 

4. Denial of fraud in leaders and special sales.—Mr. CHALIFOUX says depart- 
ment stores frequently reduce the prices of particular classes of goods below cost 
for the sake of attracting business; although in many instances goods advertised 
as sold much below value are really worth no more than the price asked, while in 
other cases they are goods bought in job lots at special prices, and frequently more 
or less unseasonable. There is a certain amount of ‘‘ faking,” but not among 
the most reputable stores. (341-343. ) 

Mr. WANAMAKER says that while it is the practice in small stores and large 
stores to sell certain lines of goods at less than cost for the sake of attracting 
custom, his own store never resorts to the practice, believing that it is injurious 
to business in the long run. If money is lost on one thing it must be made up 
on something else, and sooner or later the buyers of the goods which have their 
prices raised in this way will be dissatisfied and will no longer be caught with 
baits in the way of leaders. (465.) 

Mr. Wanamaker says further that experience has shown him that it is neces- 
sary to handle the best quality of goods in order to hold customers. The goods 
which are advertised at greatly reduced prices are usually shopworn and unsatis- 
factory. Books sold at greatly reduced prices @re usually old and dirty. A man 
may disregard the sound principles of business, which demand that all customers 
shall be pleased, and may make more money in 3 years than his competitor can 
make in 6 years, but at the end of the 3 years he will have no business, while his 
competitor at the end of the6 years will have a better business than before. (466.) 

5. The one-price system.—Mr. WANAMAKER declares that in his own store and 
most other large department stores the prices are the same to all buyers, regard- 
less of the quantity of goods bought. Of course, there are changes made from 
time to time in the price of a whole line of goods, for the sake of disposing of 
them or for other reasons. Sometimes, if it is the intention to reduce the price 
of a line of goods, they will be withdrawn altogether from sale for a few days in 
order that no one may pay a materially higher price one day than prevails the 
next. The Wanamaker stores grant a discount of 10 per cent to ministers, and 
one of 6 per cent to dressmakers who buy goods for customers and who declare 
that they can not afford to do that work for nothing. Discounts are also given 
to persons who act as purchasing agents for others. These discounts are main- 
tained because of old customs, but they are detrimental to the business. No 
extra price is charged to other buyers on account of these discounts, the proprie- 
tor suffering the entire loss in profit. 

The price of goods depends strictly on the cost. Ifa line of goods is bought at 
a specially low price, the public is given the advantage. On the other hand, it is 
not the practice of Mr. Wanamaker to sell goods at less than cost as leaders, or 
to advertise bankrupt stocks. In the small retail stores it was frequently the 
custom to sell goods at different prices, according to the apparent means of the 
buyer or according to the skill of the buyer in bargaining. By the one-price 
system the buyer knows exactly what heis getting. The adoption of this superior 
an in one store forces its adoption in others which are competing. (453, 464, 

55. 

6. Mail order departments.—Mr. W ANAMAKER says that mail-order departments 
are not an injustice to local dealers, since people in the small towns would not 
buy from the large cities if they could get the goods they wanted at their own 
home stores. Asa matter of fact the mail-order business does not pay the great 
stores, but they are compelled to carry it on to accommodate outside customers 
who sometimes visit the store itself. The expense of samples, which are often 
ordered without any intention of buying, is considerable. Then there is the cost 
of sending the goods and of collecting the money, and the risk that the goods will 
be unsatisfactory and. will be returned. The system also involves extensive 
bookkeeping. (464.) 


BD. Effect of department stores on small dealers.—1. Evil effects.— 
Mr. D. R. Goupis, a retail merchant of Chicago, says that the department store is 
a decided injury, in his opinion, not only to business men, manufacturers, pro- 
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- was charging by the ounce. 
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ducers, and retailers, but also to the public. He says it is one of the worst and 
strongest trusts in existence, and subject to the same objection as other trusts; 
namely, that it is an instrument for economizing, and thereby restricting the 
people’s opportunities for making a living, in the following ways: (1) Economy 
of space: 100 departments on a single floor will do more business than 100 small 
stores in the same lines of trade, so that one floor of a department store puts out 
of use or renders unnecessary the erection of 100 independent buildings, and as 
its cost will not exceed 25 per cent of the cost of the 100 buildings, less than 25 
per cent of the workmen are required to provide the necessary accommodations. 
The cost of repairs and maintenance will be in the same proportion. This con- 
centration of trade depresses the value of all real estate outside of the business 
center, and the greater the facilities for cheap and rapid transportation, the more 
widespread the evil and the greater the inequality in ground values, which not 
only lessens the profits of the landholders, but reduces the city’s taxes from real 
estate. (2) Economy in service: A single girl takes in more money than a small 
store employing 2 or 3 persons. (3) Economy in salaries, by substituting child 
for adult labor, leaving men and women unemployed. Thechildren are defrauded 
of their natural heritage of youth, growth, and health, and become dwarfed and 
prematurely aged men and women. The slight regard for parental authority 
among children is traceable to the same cause; because they can earn a few dol- 
lars a week children are independent of authority. (4) Economy in the purchase 
of goods, by buying in large quantities, forcing the manufacturer to sell at the 
closest margin, and thereby restricting his ability to pay living wages. When- 
ever merchandise is sold below the cost of production it is at the expense of the 
mechanics who make it, who lose either directly in unpaid wages or indirectly in 
depression of wages and demoralization of the labor market. 

Mr. Goudie denies that the department stores sell more cheaply than the small 
stores. He admits that in some cases the purchaser receives better values, but 
says he should not be willing to throw labor out of employment by going toa 
department store for cheaper goods. The father of the department store in Chi- 
cago, after being in business some 17 years, 5 of which were consumed in getting 
his busines to a big paying basis, accumulated an estate of $15,000,000, though 
during 8 years of the time he had a partner who drew one-third of the profits. 
Mr. Goudie therefore estimates the profits of the establishment to‘be at least 
$1,500,000 a year, which would give an annual income of $1,500 to 1,000 small store 
keepers. Mr. Goudie considers the concentration of capital in a few hands and of 
business in centers of population one of the great dangers of the age, and says 
the best interests of the people demand that théy do their iL Re large an 
area as they conveniently can, not forgetting their neighbors. (723-720.) : 

Mr. RorH says the relation of the retail merchant to department stores is no 
the same as that of individual manufacturers to great industrial Sorina ae 
because goods can be obtained in any quantity from the manufactur ers. As oe 

Mr. Myers, President of the Memphis Trades and Labor Council, 8 ae 
large department stores are very injurious to small dealers and also to i Sah : e 
owners, and that while they sell some goods cheaper, they sell other 00 : ug. ig 
than other dealers, the average sales being no cheaper than in smaller establis 
fo. Bates below cost.—Mr. Goupik thinks it unquestionable that the business of 

; is rposly i rush out the small stores. A depart- 
department stores is purposly intended to crush ov LOT! . 

P i rerti ; dvertised brands of cigars at 8 for a 
ment store occasionally advertises staple advertisec ; ae aes aie 
quarter; which is 4 cents a box less than the ordinary retailer ee pay i ae 
though by getting them in lots of 10,000 it can make a very slig ey eee 
who read the advertisement naturally ask at their regular cigar sored is 4 y gee 
8 for a quarter; but the ordinary retailer would be selling under cos ee 
figure. The customers reason that the retailers must be getting a eee N 
profit; they are dissatisfied, and probably go somewhere else for their ete ah 
department store with 10 cheap assistants will sell more Cort cuca e yt erate 
confectionery stores Ep paren the ay fis ee ey ee eae ares 
confectionery at cost or a little under cos a NE pe Fae 

, as gets a fair and in some Cases a g 
cheaper goods, that are sold to the masses, it ge = Paeendroce: tor 
é i g finest chocolates in one of these § 
profit. Mr. Goudie has bought the 4 ho sold them; but the same firm 
about 8 cents less than actual cost to the men who sold t vem; ee 
; . o nd at a higher price than Mr. Goudie 
ae oe ee OU ee ae the cigar and confectionery depart- 
ments, he says, is true of every department in the store, (728, 724; Compare 
Roru, 709, 711.) ; ic : t on a particular line 
says that in most cases where prices are ue ou I ae se 
eae eee which make it advisable, if not necessary. It is gener 
5 =H) 2: 
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ally considered advisable for grocery stores to sell sugar at cost, because customers 
go from one store to another asking the ee of sugar. The same thing was once 
true of nails in the hardware business. Certain foreign perfumes, such as Lubin’s 
extracts, have for years been sold at practically the cost of importation, not because 
the stores want to, but because well-to-do people want that class of goods and ask 
for Lubin’s extracts in different places, with the result that the price comes to be 
what they cost. As a rule more profit is made on luxuries than on necessaries, 
but a profit can not be made on that article because it is so well known. In an 
experience of 25 years Mr. Woodward has never known of any agreement among 
merchants concerning it, but within 10 days [May, 1900,] he has heard that New 
York merchants were getting tired of the competition and had agreed that the 
goods must pay a profit. 

Mr. Woodward says listerine costs 59 cents and a fraction, and is retailed at 60 
cents. It is necessary to buy a quantity larger than. the small dealer would buy 
in order to make the cost less than 60 cents. It is sold for 60 cents because it is 
easier and cheaper to supply customers quickly without questioning or criticism, 
than to stand a cross fire of criticism and questioning because the price is a cent 
or 5 cents higher than somewhere else. Another reason perhaps equally impor- 
tant is that investment in these articles does not employ the merchant’s capital, 
because he gets credit until the 10th of the following month, and sells the goods 
to a great extent before he pays for them. Half the articles advertised in the 
magazines are so well known that it is impossible to get a great or in many cases 
a fair profit on them. 

Mr. Woodward does not consider this an evil, because 99 people out of 100 get 
the benefit of it. The number of articles which any good merchant sells at cost 
is necessarily limited. He must make a profit on 90 to 95 per cent of the articles 
in the store to make up for the profit he loses on the others. A good merchant 
knows where to stop in competitive effort. (7al—734.) 

3. Statements of department-store representatives.—Mr. WANAMAKER Says that 
there can be no doubt that the difficulties of storekeepers on a small scale are 
increased by the growth of large stores. At the same time the failure of stores 
is no new thing, and it is not fair to attribute failures solely to the competition 
of great stores. It has been estimated that during the past 60 years 96 per cent 
of those embarking in business have failed. As a matter of fact there are in 
Philadelphia as many retail stores as there have ever been. There will always be 
a place for the small store, in view of its local convenience or of the preference 
of buyers for direct personal service. Asa matter of fact, so-called exclusive 
stores have always handled a considerable variety of goods. Most of them have 
nee dees than 10 classes. The department store merely extends this system more 
widely. 

Mr. Wanamaker denies that there is any element of monopoly in the depart- 
ment-store business, but declares that its influence is strongly against monopoly. 
Retailing on a large scale is the result of competition. The keen rivalry between 
different dealers prevents them from combining among themselves. The vast 
variety of merchandise which each store requires makes combination among 
them to control manufactured articles and their prices practically impossible. 
There has been no manifest tendency toward combination among department 
stores. The ability of the department store to take trade away from smaller 
stores depends entirely upon its superior service and lower prices. Popularity is 
the only element of monopoly in the case. : 

It is not even practicable for a great store to monopolize a particular style of 
goods. It is sometimes possible for one store to buy the entire product of some 
factory, and that factory may have certain exclusive patterns and qualities of its 
own, but there are many other mills which can make either exactly the same 
thing, or others so nearly similar that there is no possibility of monopoly. A 
great deal of what is supposed to be exclusiveness of style or quality in manufac- 
turing is a mere matter of fiction. The great advance in the skill of American 
manufacturers makes it possible for them to produce almost any class of goods, 
even equaling European goods in quality in most cases. (452, 456, 457.) 

Finally, Mr. Wanamaker declares that the interests of small storekeepers are 
not the primary consideration in judging the department-store system. The 
entire public is interested in economical distribution of goods. Business is gen- 
erally a matter of the survival of the fittest. Many of the retail dealers who have 
been driven out of business were adyenturers or speculators rather than substan- 
stantial dealers. It is not jtst to the public to establish a store for one exclusive 
class of goods, for which the chief demand occurs during a small part of the year, 
and to saddle upon the consumer the expense of maintaining the property and 
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the organization of the business during the entire year. Department stores have 
> no monopoly characteristics, but their success depends upon executive ability 
capital, and hard work. (452-455.) ; 

Mr. YounG, manager of the Fair department-store, Chicago, admits that there 
are perhaps 400 or 500 empty retail stores in Chicago, but he attributes this con- 
dition to overbuilding at the time of the World’s Fair. He says, however, that 
there are perhaps twice as many empty stores in New York. (701.) 

Mr. Woopwarp says the business of department stores in Washington has been 
growing steadily ever since the beginning. The single-line stores have probably 
not increased in the same time. ith regard to the effect of department stores 
upon the individual stores Mr. Woodward thinks that any man who understands 
his business can remain in business as long as he wants to. He thinks the preju- 
dice against department stores is not well founded. (731, 735, 736.) 

4. Influence on individual initiative-—Mr. CHALIFOUX admits the tendency of 
department stores to drive individual storekeepers out of business and to put 
obstructions in the way of entering business on an independent footing. Oppor- 
tunities for advancement are probably less than under the former system, although 
many former storekeepers secure positions of trust at good salaries in these stores, 
while many clerks have opportunity to work up to salaries greater than small 
stores pay. The number of bookkeepers and cashiers is especially reduced by the 
department store. Although the witness believes these stores, by their economies 

.in handling goods, have come to stay, he thinks that the problem as to their effects 
¥ on individual dealers and the possibility of remedying them demands thorough 
study by practical men. (340-342.) 
1 5. Railroad discrimination in favor of department stores.—Mr. WANAMAKER 
(does not know whether other department stores get special advantages from the 
} railways or not. He presumes that large shippers often do get considerations in 
\wone form or another, although probably no direct rebates. The witness has 
always refused to demand such discriminations or to combine with others to 
secure them, just as he has refused to combine with other dealers to obtain adver- 
tising rates less than those generally prevailing. He would always be afraid that 
someone else would get a better rate than himself. (466.) 

E. Effect on employees.—1. General treatment of employees.—Mr. Youna, 
manager of the Fair department store, Chicago, says that in that store the hours 
of work are from 8 in the morning until 6 at night, except 7 nights before Christmas, 
when the store is kept open evenings, and the people are permitted to leave as soon 
as they can be spared. The hours of labor are almost always longer in a small 
store than in a large one; the workers prefer the large store. The cash girls work 
only from 10 in the morning to6 at night. They are required to come at 8 o’clock, 
but, instead of being put to work, they are kept for 2 hours in a school, which is 
maintained at the expense of the firm. They are taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, history—the ordinary studies of the common school. ; 

Chairs are provided behind the counter for the saleswomen. Half an hour is 
allowed for lunch. There is a regular lunch room in the store, and the girls have 

~. coffee and tea there. 5 ‘ sep 
~ Probably 55 or 60 per cent of the employees in the Fair store are male. (699, 700.) 
1 2, Number of employees.—Mr. WANAMAKER declares that the employment of 
™ labor is increased rather than decreased by the department stores. The reduced 
yy prices which the store makes possible stimulate consumption and increase em- 
ployment, both in the manufacture of goods and in their distribution. The atten- 
A tion to personal comfort and taste involved in the great modern retail business 
) requires a large number of persons for the administration of the business, and 
actually increases the labor required to distribute a given quantity of merchandise. 
a More than the total number of competent persons thrown out of employment in 
small stores by the competition of the great stores are given employment in the 
great stores themselves. The witness refers to one retail firm which had on its 
pay roll 9,552 persons. not 5 per cent of whom have ever been in business for 
themselves. (453, 463.) ; 

Mr. WoopwaArb testifies that the department store requires more help than the 
~ same amount of business done in the old way in several stores. Specially trained 
© help is required in 60 to 80 per cent of the departments. A customer is not a cus 
tomer unless waited upon by people who have intelligent knowledge of the goods 

they are showing. (735,737.) (Compare statements of.Mr. YOUNG, p. 18.) 

3. Earnings of employees.—Mr. YOuNG says that the Fair store employs between 
2,000 and 3,000 people—men, women, girls, and boys.__No children under 15 years 
old are employed. At the time of his testimony, in March, 1900, wages were per 
haps 15 or 20 per cent higher on the average than in the spring of 1897. A cash 
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girl of 15 years old gets $2.50 a week. As she becomes inore efficient her pay is 
increased. The wages paid in the store range from this rate up to the earnings 
of the general manager, which have been more than $50,000 in a year. The heads 
of departments and the buyers average about $5,000 a year. . 

The majority of the girls that work in the department stores live at home, and 
perhaps pay something out of their wages for board and lodging, and have the 
remainder for dress. Mr. Young would not want a girl who is alone in the world 
and would have to dress and feed herself out of what she could earn in the store. 
Such a girl had better go into household service, where she can earn more money. 
It is hard to get servants in Chicago for less than $5 or $6 a week. Mr. Young 
does not think that any girl is ever compelled to resort to immoral practices in 
order to get a living. (695, 698-701.) 

Mr. Rotu complains that the department stores have turned many people out 
of work. Where men formerly received from $10 to $50 a week, they are replaced 
by female help, receiving on an average about $4 to $4.50 a week. Mr. Roth once 
advertised for girls for a department store, and got 400 or 500 letters from appli- 
cants who would be glad to get $4 or $5 a week. Mr. Roth has counted on Lake 
street and Madison street an average of 5 empty stores to a block for at least 20 
blocks. In 1899 committees of the political parties from the different precincts in 
Chicago reported the number of vacant stores, and 6,800 were found. (705, 706.) 

Mr. WoopwWaArb says that Woodward & Lothrop made it a rule the day they 
began business that they would never cut downanyone’s salary, and they have 
never done so. After the panic of 1893 the business of merchants declined, and 
it was necessary to decrease the number of employees; they could not decrease 
any other expense. He thinks the salaries paid to the heads of departments are, 
in most cases, equal to what men of the same talent would be able to earn in busi- 
ness for themselves. (735. 

Mr. WANAMAKER says that wages in depafment stores are uniformly higher 
than in the smaller stores inthe same city. Many of the higher employees receive 
large salaries, much more than they could earn in independent retail business. 
(453, 462.) 

4, Women in department stores.—Mr. WANAMAKER says the department store 
makes openings for the employment of women without curtailing the employ- 
ment of men. There are many branches of the business which can be carried on 
as well and better by women than by men, while in the small retail store, where 
a large variety of work must be done by one employee, the woman has less oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Wanamaker’s stores employ some women who earn as much as $5,000 
a year, while it is not uncommon for them to get $2,500. The mail-order business 
is largely in the hands of women. At the same time there are other branches of 
the work, largely created by the department-store system itself, which demand 
male labor. (453, 463.) 

5. Children.—According to Mr. WANAMAKER, the employment of children in 
the department stores is of comparatively small amount and is already sufficiently 
regulated by law. (453.) 

Mr. Woopwarb says his firm tries to make it a rule not to employ a boy under 
14 years of age. No young girls are employed. Children of 14, 15, and 16 can 
not have the intelligent knowledge of goods demanded by customers. (736, 787.) 

6. Howrs of labor.—Mr. WANAMAKER asserts that the hours of labor in depart- 
ment stores are shorter than in small stores. The latter are often open as late as 
10 at night, while the department stores are open only from 8 in the morning until 
6atnight. Although on Saturdays it is the usual custom, at least in the Wana- 
maker stores, to keep open until 6.30, Saturday afternoons during the summer 
are holidays. Moreover the employees in the Wanamaker stores all get a vacation 
of 2 weeks during the year with pay, while some of the heads of departments get 
3 or 4 weeks. Where there is a large number of employees it is possible to arrange 
for holidays, or for absence from employment on special occasion, to an extent 
Tubs. 468. ae ke where all the work is dependent on 1 or 2 employees. 

De : ta), ° 

7. Effect on individuality and character.—In reply to the question whether the 
department store tends to reduce the spirit of individuality among the employees, 
at least as compared with that secured by those who are their own masters, Mr. 
WANAMAKER says that the employee may readily be a bigger man than one who 
is working for himself, Not only do many employees in large stores receive larger 
salaries than they could possibly earn by working for themselves, but they also 
take pride in the institution. This interest in the work of the store is especially 
fostered in the Wanamaker stores by various devices. Thus,in December, 1898, 
Mr. Wanamaker set aside the profit on the excess of the gales above the sales tor 
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nage an cae ori re — san pol Serial in recognition of 
re required durin, at month. e distribution 
$40,200. (461, 462.) q s stributio amounted to 

Mr. Wanamaker says further that department-store employers take particular 
pains to improve the character of their employees. Special instruction in meth- 
ods of business is often furnished. The Wanamaker stores have regular schools ~ 
for teaching their employees. Good manners and politeness to all are insisted 
upon, and employees are made to feel that their attention to business and to con- 
duct will have a great influence upon their advancement and general success. 
‘The employees are protected in their employment by a system similar to the 
civil service reform methods of the Government. Employees are forbidden to 
deceive concerning the quality of goods. The rule that goods which are not sat- 
isfactory may be returned has the effect of making employees careful as to the 
representations which they make to customers, since record is made of the sales- 
men by whom goods which are returned have been sold. The success of a store 
depends on the character of its sales people, who are those with whom the public 
come into immediate contact, and the sales people are made to realize this fact. 
(453, 461, 462.) 

Mr. YouNG, manager of the Fair department store, Chicago, does not think 
that the department store destroys the individuality of the employees. In the 40 
departments of his establishment there are perhaps 100 people—managers and 
assistant managers, buyers and assistant buyers—who are earning more money 
than they could get if each kept a small store. Anybody in such a house who 
shows ability can get ahead just about as fast as if he tried to start a smal! store 
and to work up in that way. (697. 

Mr. MyYers testifies that one of the large department stores of Chicago over- 

comes the compulsory education law by having a little school of its own in the 
store, where the children attend school half an hour aday. (590.) (See General 
treatment of envployees, p. 25.) ; 
. FE. Faxing of department stores.—Mr. RoTH says that in 1899 he went 
before the Democratic and Republican conventions, asking them to put planks in 
their platforms in favor of the licensing of department stores. The Democrats 
did so. (705.) 

Mr. Gounes says the city would be entirely justified in taxing every third or 
fourth department in a department store so highly that it would be obliged to 
divide up into many stores. He is aware the supreme court of Illinois has said 
this can not be done, but it seems to him that the objections of the supreme court 
can be avoided. (725.) 

Mr. WANAMAKER thinks that the Missouri law for taxing department stores, 
which provides that the same store shall be taxed a number of different times 
on account of the different branches of business carried on, is altogether ridicu- 
lous. (467. 

Mr. Cae cee says that the levying of special taxes on department stores has 
been tried in France. For instance, the Bon Marché is taxed $90,000 a year (but 
its business is about $30,000,000 a year).! The question of taxing department 
stores is being agitated in Germany and England. The witness believes that such 
taxes are ultimately borne by the consumer. (842.) 


III]. GENERAL CONDITION OF LABOR. 


A. Generailsocia! conditions and progress of working classes.— 
1. Generally.—Miss De GRAFFENRIED, of the United States Department of Labor, 
says that the early textile mills at Lowell and other Massachusetts towns were 
managed in a very patriarchal manner, the employers looking after the conditions 
of their employees in detail. The coming of immigrants has largely changed this. 
Two-thirds of the employees are now foreign-born. The condition of native 
labor is steadily improving, while the foreign-born’ themselves are being gradu- 
ally Americanized. The living conditions vary greatly among the different places 
and individuals. There are many men who earn from $9 to $15 per week, and 
who are able to have cottages of 5 or 6 rooms, well furnished, with books and 
other refinements. Their children are able to go to school until the age of 14 or 
15. In other cases men squander their wages in drink, or on account of yon 
large families are kept in extreme proverty. The witness estimates that eae : 
of the factcry population belongs to this lowest class. In such.cases the wife anc 


1The tax referred to is probably the ordinary French business tax applying to all stores. 
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children are often driven to the mills to help out the family earnings. Intoxica- 
tion is less among those who are better paid and have shorter hours and more 
confortable home surroundings. (221, 222.) : 

Mr. Gompers considers that the condition of the working people of the country 
has improved very materially during the past 35 years and that they are getting an 
increasing share of the wealth that is produced. They are not by any means get- 
ting the share which, in his judgment, they are justly entitled to. So far as their 
condition has improved, he attributes the improvement entirely to their own 
efforts through labor organizations. (615, 645, 654. ) ae 

Mr. MCNEILL, author of The Labor Movement, declares that the condition of 
the working classes is greatly improved as compared with 50 years ago, especially 
in the case of organized labor. Wants are greater now, but the standard of living 
can probably be met as well as formerly. Workmen are now getting back that 
respect which they formerly received but had lost for an interval. (117.) 

Mr. YounG, manager of the Fair department store, Chicago, thinks that wages 
in Chicago were 20 per cent higher in the spring of 1899 than in 1893, and that 
merchandise is perhaps 74 per cent higher on the average. There is no sale now 
for the class of goods that were sold in 1895; better goods are demanded. As com- 
pared with 20 or 25 years ago the condition of working people is much improved. 
Then men worked in the streets of Chicago for 90 cents a day; now they do not 
work for less than $1.50. Commodities are,if anything, cheaper than then. The 
working people live much better. (696-698. ) 

2. Standard of living.—Mr. PERKINS, of the Cigar Makers’ Union, is unwilling 
to speak of a living wage or of astandard of living because of the continual 
change in wants. Ina certain sense there is never a reduction in the cost of liy- 
ing. Men can live better now than formerly for the same money, and the social 
conditions have been steadily improving. The average workingman has carpets 
and often a piano, which were lacking 20 ov30 years ago. But the increase in 
wages and in comforts does not keep up with the increase in the wants of the 
average workingman. It is the function of trade unions to improve conditions 
steadily; not to set up an ideal, but to take advantage of every immediate oppor- 
tunity to secure better wages and other conditions. (175-178.) 

Mr. Tint, a shoe manufacturer of Chicago, says that many of his workmen live 
in flats of from 4 to 6 rooms. He supposes that a 5-room flat can be rented for 
about $10 a month. Others live in separate houses, and sometimes own them. 
The houses are commonly built on 25-foot lots, and contain from 6 to 9 rooms. 
Such a house may cost from $1,200 to $1,500; probably $800 is aminimum. The 
wages of shoe workers are somewhat higher in the West, the witness thinks, than 
in the shoe towns of New England. (675, 676.) 

Mr. KENNEDY, an organizer of the American Federation of Labor, says that if 
a mechanic tried to buy the kind of food which everybody had in Ohio when he 
was a boy—chickens and good meat and pure butter and milk—it would take his 
whole earnings. The mechanic’s family goes without many things which it used 
to have. On the other hand, it has sugar and other things which used to be 
poate as luxuries. Onthe whole the life of the mechanic’s family has improved. 
(751, 752. ° 

3. American and European workmen compared.—Mr. GOMPERS says that, while 
there is a material difference between the conditions of American workmen and 
the conditions of those in Europe—for instance, in Great Britain—the difference is 
not_so great as Americans are apt to imagine. Such a statement as that wages 
in Great Britain are one-half less than in the United States,and that the cost of 
living is equally high, are great exaggerations. Several causes contribute to 
produce the difference which exists. First, the working people of Europe have 
emerged from a condition of slavery and serfdom. The working people of America 
were never in this condition. The negroes of the South are in a position more 
like that of European workmen. There are still numbers of them who have to 
sustain themselves and their families on wages of 50 cents a day. 

The productivity of the American laborer is far greater than that of any other. 
When a European workman first comes over he is dazed by the swiftness of the 
movements of the Americans. It issome months, with his best efforts, before he 
can come near the production of the American workingman. 

The great domain of rich soil has contributed to the better condition of our 
working people. The changes from extreme heat to extreme cold make the people 
more active and nervous. These climatic conditions also require better food, 
clothing, and houses, and have helped to lead the workingman to demand wages 
which will buy these things. (946, 647.) : 

4. Causes of discontent of workingmen.—Mr. G. J. THompson, of the Cigar 
Makers Union, declares that among the reasons of the discontent of the working 
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classes are the profits of from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000 a year made by the Carnegie 
establishment, the profits of from $40,000,000 to $80,000,000 a year made by the 
Standard Oil Company, and the enormous gains of the owners of coal mines, 
while the workingman, who has to buy coal and oil on a dollar a day, is sup- 
pressed with all the force of the state if he asks for $1.10. (716. ) 

5. Working people as capitalists —Mr. Gomprrs denies that any considerable 


_ number among the working people of the United States can be classed as capi- 


talists. Even those who have money in saving banks he would not count as pos- 


_ sessors of capital. ‘‘The capitalist is the one having wealth—money—which is 


used for the purpose of creating additional wealth. That which is held as wealth 
and not used in production of additional wealth is not capital.” (654. ) : 

6. Housing in Chicago.-—Mrs. KELLEY says that for the most part the people in 
Chicago live in separate houses, light frame cottages, and their condition is 
fairly satisfactory. In 3 wards, however, tenement houses are coming in rapidly. 

253. 

1g Peteeeting liquor.—Miss DE GRAFFENRIED declares that those employees 
who are poorest paid, work longest hours, and have least sanitary and comforta- 
ble conditions at home are more inclined to go to saloons and to drink than those 
who have better conditions. This was shown in a specific case by an employer 
in Maryland, who marked the money given to his men and traced it to saloons. 
So, too,in Belgium, it was found that intemperance among the coal miners 
greatly decreased when efforts were made to improve their living conditions. The 
tendency toward intemperance seems no worse among our foreign population 
than among the natives. (223, 224.) . 

8. Effects of saving.—Mr. Fry, president of the National Glass Company, 
declares that his aim for 25 years has been to advocate temperance among the 
working classes, and to advance their interest by advising them to own their own 
homes and in every possible way to accumulate money. He believes that it is 
largely on account of this kind of education that the factory which he was man- 
ager of is known for the very highest grade of work, and that its goods command 
the highest prices. It is to-day running at its full capacity and two months 
behind its orders, while the majority of the works of the National Glass Com- 
pany are working scarcely more than half their capacity. Mr. Fry has been 
enabled to advance more men from that factory to positions of trust, as managers 
and foremen in the various factories of the country, than from any other. (902.) 

Mr. HAMMETT, a window-glass cutter, says that there is no man working about 
a glass house but ought to have some money. Some have saved their money, but 
unfortunately they are few. The great trouble with all workingmen is beer and 
liquor. The blowers, with their hard and hot work, have a strong tendency to 
drink. Those who do not drink stand the wear and tear better than those that 
do, but it is hard to convince the drinkers of it. (930.) | 

9. Labor, wages, etc., in mines.—Mr. O’LEARY, factory inspector of New York, 
says that in the mines of that State day wages range from $1.50 to $2.50. Strikes 
have been unknown during the past 3 years. The miners are fairly well organ- 
ized but not thoroughly. Italians and Poles are largely employed in the Cham- 
plain iron mines. (42.) ee . ioe or 

. nt and unemployment.—l. Amount of employment.— 
aie MONE anise of The Labor Moranient. says that the amount of employ- 
ment in proportion to population has probably not decreased since 1876. a 
ery temporarily displaces workmen, but new forms of employment are usually 
introduced fast enough to keep the ayes of employment about even, except 

trade depressions. (124. ee 
we es peaaant of the National Association of Manufacturers, Be ae 
machinery has not reduced the number employed in the long run, though 0 pee ih 
does so temporarily. Employment is as regular to-day as it was in wee nee 
responding prosperity 20 years ey oe in tariff policy have been largely 
é i rade depression. 29. ; Sete 
Se en aateetale 7 Toe of the Boot and Shoe Workers Union, ey, 
to the large number of the unemployed, and considers this to bea sea oe 
i il. Hesays that during the hearings on the subject of the unemployec 
Man a ooh j {895 h i rty-owning classes seemed 
in Massachusetts in the winter of 1893 and 1894 the property 2a ee aananld 
to take no interest. The witness thinks that the burden of the unemployed shou : 
be thrown upon property owners, in particular by enforcing the r ee eee 
which exists in the constitution of sited aia A ce Lie eee! ys het 
loy all poor and indigent persons. : Ss ov ee go 
that i Er aeaa Wa qietranchised on account of having received public aid 


when unable to secure employment. (872.) 
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The following table shows the proportion of the members of trade unions in the 
State of New York who were unemployed for each quarter during the years 189% 
and 1898: 


< 


Number and percentage of wnemployed. 


Total Unemployed | Unemployed 
member-| 0” last day of during entire 
f ship on quarter, quarter. 
Year and quarter. fastday, : 
oO e 7 
quarter. gow oa Per cent.; Number. | Per cent. 


JEW GS ROR Rt ctl an FOO Eee Ia Ae BAe Cea Ranma: 142,570 43, 654 30.6 35, 381 24.8 
Second quarter. - taea} EBL, 206 27,378 18.1 17,877 11.8 
LU Mlatibifa hoya Weemee Sone enne Sanne M ser erey ----| 168,454 23, 230 13.8 10, 893 6.5 
Fourth quarter 178, 962 39, 353 22.6 10, 132 5.8 
1898. | 
(MIPSt CNUAM bel. 2 see = eecigsecescncieeals mate dew seee= = 179, 955 37, 857 21.0 18, 102 10.1 
econ GrqQuanter. 1a 220-22 seen = seein eas ee 172, 340 35, 643 20.7 10, 272 6.0 
Ua aWhiXGh Colley ole ie ees oe ota ape Ae eee 171,067 | 22, 485 10.3 9, 734 Bis, 
MoOGrihiquartertssccc- <2 ocsse =o seco seccieee === a ene 174, 847 | . 46, 622 26.7 15, 427 8.8 


Mr. McMackin, commissioner of labor statistics of New York, believes that 
the statistics of the employment of organized labor published by his bureau are 
absolutely correct. In 1897, 11.8 per cent of the organized workers of the State 
were idle during the whole of April, May,and June. In 1899 the proportion was 
only 3.6 per cent: (799, 801.) a 

3. Lffeet of ageon employment.—Mr. McMAckIn, commissioner of labor statistics 
of New York, testifies that according to the experience of the free employment 
office, conducted by the State of New York, it is very difficult to find employment 
for a woman who admits that she is 45 years of age, or for a man who admits 
that he is much over 50. He has seen an engineer who seemed to bea strong man, 
in the prime of life, refused employment because his hair was gray. (809.) 

4. Causes of irregularity.—Mr. WricgHt, Commissioner of Labor, says that the 
causes of irregularity of employment are almost as numerous as the industries of 
the country. The mostimportant causes are financial crises, competition between 
different countries, and oyverplanting of industries. Each great country has 
striven to produce all it needs and is now reaching out for foreign markets. (18.) 

Mr. Fry, president of the National Glass Company, believes that intemperance 
or some other vicious habit is generally the real cause of idleness. He does not 
know of any able-bodied, well-conditioned man who has been out of work for any 
length of time, except infrequently in times of depression or panic. (905, 906.) 


‘3. Effect of machinery on labor.—1. Alleged evil effects—Displacement, 
etc.—Mr. GOMPERS says that with the introduction of machinery and the increased 
division of labor trades become eliminated, or rather the different branches of 
one trade become differentiated or specialized. New machinery and increased 
specialization disarrange an industry for the time being under present economic 
conditions. The production of wealth increases. The cost of production and the 
selling price tend to diminish. If the workers lessen their hours of work the 
demands of the great body of consumers are increased, and this gives an addi- 
tional impetus to production. But if they do not lessen their hours and increase 
their consuming power numbers of men are rendered what is popularly called 
superfluous—there isa permanent displacement of labor—and for lack of consum- 
ing power plants close down. 

Machinery in itself has not lightened the toil of the operatives. After the intro- 
duction of machinery propelled by steam the hours of labor of working people 
were from sunup to sundown; and when the invention of gas made it possible 
to lengthen the day’s work it was lengthened. The labor of women and children 
was introduced. It was the efforts of the trade unions in Great Britain which 
called forth the factory legislation that limited the hours of women and children 
in certain industries. The running of the factory, and consequently the hours of 
the men, were limited by this limitation of the hours of the weaker workers. I+ 
is the labor organizations and not the machinery that have lightened toil so far as 
it has been lightened. (616-618.) 

Mr. Gompers adds that there is very little difference between the abilities of 
individuals under the conditions of machine production. The weaker man will 
wear out sooner, however, and the more capable man will take his place. (606.) 

Mr, Hays, president of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, says that the 
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displacement of labor by machinery causes h i 

é Se eo ey ee - slall. >The ie dee em bottle eae 

R example, not to make all kinds of bottles as former! but to m: ke b 

‘one particular size and shape. Men thus trained can ie tt reeadl aes 
work, but if displaced must be supported Haider oy protee en 
reaches middle life he can not, aes he is mE Amante ene ne as 
work. Trade unions, however, are not opposed to machinery (tit 12 a ea 

Mr. KENNEDY, an organizer of the American Federation of Labor say th t th 
displacement of skilled workers by unskilled working with the aid of ee ahi . 
is achange that is constantly going on under our eyes. Three years Rott ae 
blowers seemed to be secure from such danger, but machines worked he b ee 
now making better lamp chimneys than are made by hand, Efficient OF yanioae 
tions, strong enough to control their industries, are the only aioe a the 
skilled workers. _Efficient organization has saved the typesetters When che 
eo ectine genie an se oe union was strong enough fad 

g ns at the machin é . 
maantained eos Fra) es be run by typesetters. So the typesetters 
. Effect on skill.—Mr. KENNEDY declares that in the gr o 
works scarcely a skilled mechanic is any longer needed See te Bre 
by skilled men, but machinery has been so developed that any man can be put 
upon the work with no ability or skill beyond what is needed to pull a ie 
aa pice ae ae nose aan the Scale industry. Furniture used to be 

by skilled and highly paid men. ow $1.5 is pr ‘air aver. 
ae ee in furniture Bectoried (744. ) ete eae pire ee 
. Hifect on hours of labor.—Mr, KENNEDY does no i iner 
contributed to shorten the hours of labor. The ae oaE nae ee ee 
cae are sa evar as ae real seni by machinery. Stonecutting and cigar 
ing are little affected by machinery, and roughly intro- 
Peace hose day a.) Vy they have most thoroughly intro 

4. Denial of evil effects.—Mr. COFFIN says that the introduction of machinery 
does, of course, tend to decrease the force employed; but the lower price which 
results increases the demand, so that almost, if not quite, as much labor as before 
is ultimately called for, He cites the instance of the printers, The typesetting 
machines have multiplied the ability of each man by about 8. But the size of the 
various publications has been increased, and more publications are printed. Mr. 
Coffin finds very few printers idle if they really want to work. ‘‘ Many of them 
do not obtain as large wages as they did; neither now does it require them. to 
expend as much for their subsistence as it did formerly. * * * I do not con- 
sider the introduction of new and improved machinery an unmixed evil for the 
workingman by any means. It may, and perhaps does, unsettle conditions tem- 
oe but in a short time a normal status is regained and all are again at work.” 

‘ . 

Mr. ScHarrer, of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, 
believes that on the whole machinery in the long run gives employment to a larger 
number of men, although it is likely to cause temporary hardship in certain 
cases. (398.) 

_ Mr. ScHONFARBER, of the Knights of “Labor, seems to imply that the introduc- 
tion of improvements in machinery tends continually to lower the skill of labor. 
At the same time he declares that if machinery is properly utilized improvements 
are of great benefit to the human race. The trouble is that the advantages of 
inventions are appropriated by capitalists, while those who really make the inven- 
tions are usually from the ranks of labor. 

Mr. Schonfarber believes that the time has come when the Government should 
purchase all patents outright and then give them to the people for free use. It 
would be necessary under such a system for Government experts to set an arbi- 
trary price upon the patents. (442, 443.) 

Mr. McNEILL, author of The Labor Movement, says that changes in cotton-mill 
machinery and in shoemaking machinery have been especially great. High spe- 
cialization of labor has resulted. But machinery does not permanently injure 
labor; it transfers it from more physical to more intellectual work. There is 
often temporary hardship, but new employments develop about as fast as old 
employments are narrowed. Improvements in machinery are made only as the 
standard of living and of wages rises; otherwise human labor is cheaper than 


machine labor. (119, 121, 124.) 

Mrs. Ames, a factory inspector of Massachusetts, thinks that machinery does 
not cause an ultimate displacement, but changes the character of human labor. 
Hand labor is given to more artistic work and unskilled workers are kept at 
machines. There has been an especially high development of skilled hand work 


in France. (61.) 
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D. Rates of wages.—1!. Movement of wages in recent years.—Mr. KENNEDY, 
Indiana State organizer of the American Federation of Labor, says that wages in 
the older organized trades are fully as high as they were 10 years ago. In the 
trades which did not possess a firmly established organization when the hard times 
came on wages are now probably 10 per cent lower than they were before the 
panic of 1893. This is true in spite of some increase of wages oe the last 
2 or 8 years. The increases that have come have mostly been obtained without 
strikes, but on the demand of labor organizations. (739.) ; 

Mr. Kennedy says that wages in Indianapolis have increased about 8 per cent in 
the 2 years preceding his testimony. Yearly incomes of workers have increased 
by from $75 to $100, because work has. been more constant. If the steadiness of 
employment could be increased so that every man could work from 275 to 290 days 
a year, it would be easy to raise wages. 

Mr. Kennedy holds that a sharp increase of wages would in itself tend greatly 
to diminish unemployment. He asserts that the average labor cost of products, 
other than those of agriculture,is about 25 per cent of their whole value. An 
increase of 50 per cent in wages would add only 10 or 12 per cent to the retail price; 
but it, together with an increase of the number of days worked in the year, would 
raise the aggregate wages of our 15 million laboring men from 44 billion to 8 bil- 
lion dollars. This would increase the consuming power of the country, the avail- 
able market, to such an extent that there would be abundant employment for all 
labor and all capital. (754, 755.) 

Mr. Wriaut, United States Commissioner of Labor, testifying early in 1899, 
says that the wages of skilled laborers, such as carpenters, bricklayers, painters, 
etc., have increased, since 1870,10 per cent. There has, however, been a constant 
decrease since 1893, with a slight reaction in factory employments within the last 
2or 38 years. The wages of printers were maintained unchanged from 1893 by 
the strength of the union. (15.) a. 

2. Average earnings in New York.—The following tables show the average days 
of employment and the average earnings of members of trade unions in New 
York; also of the members of unions in 9 of the leading trades of the State. 
(McDonoueH, 307.) 


Average days of employment and average earnings. 


{Entire State and all trades. ] 


Avera; ys . 
ge days of Average earnings: 


Quarta employment. 

Men. | Women.| Men. | Women. 
Hirst. quarter, L807 5; .cassceMenaas Sima saesue saabheeaeeeeeeeeeee 58 63 | $155.06 $85. 63 
Second quarter, 1897—...2.-0.... San Redo ae ane roe e hee Rea eI 69 57 159, 12 81.39 
Third quarter, 1897 ... Studs, on Saheee on See e ee 67 66 174. 40 91.80 
Pouruniqianten: 1970s ox: cae Seen eee: ester ee 65 56 | 174.54 73.71 
First quarter, 1898. 62 61 | 163.61 75. 06 
Second quarter, 189 61 58 | 168.05 76 88 
Third quarter, 1898 65 64 175, 41 81. 63 


Comparison of employment and earnings in the last quarters of 1897 and 1898, 
respectively. 


[Nine leading trades. ] 


Fourth quarter, 1897. Fourth quarter, 1898. 
: Number . , é Number - 
Trade. Num- | of mem- Average Num- | of mem- Average 


days of | Average | Heriorlsborsines 


C days of | Average 
employ- | earnings 


ber of | bers re- 


unions.) ported ‘}unions.) ported employ- | earnings. 
(men). ment. men). ment. 
—|- 2 
Bricklayersand masons. 52 6, 816 51 195. 4 Be ) ‘ 
Carpenters and joiners. . 93 8, 740 59 wir 8 93 38 Fs os 39 
Paintersand decorators.| 23 | 5, 074 48 | 150.31 29 7,836 64| 176.41 
‘igar makers............ 46 5, 372 35 i i ; 
Bradner eae 5 5, 37 65 | 100.30 45 6, 008 66 114.11 
and stationary .......- 3 2,817 76 218. 90 49 3, 899 7 
aT] 3: 81 6 F ; 8 220. 
Tron molders. ... eaeoueue 32 2,787 64 164. 89 35 3, 882 69 177 is 
Printers (compositors) - - 33 6, 225 62 209. 02 33 6,376 59 202. 06 
Railroad engincers...... 37| 2,979 85 | 812.42 36 | 3,093 83 | 387.34 


Railroad trainmen...... 37 2,403 83 168.19 37 2,640 84 162.91 


= 


=== —. 
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3. Wages in Europeand America.—Mr. SCHONFARBER, of the Knights of Labor, 
believes that in view of the comparative advantages of the two countries, the 
advancement in skill and enterprise, and the standards from which each started, 
the working classes of England are to be considered fully as well off as those of 
the United States. There has been very little immigration to the United States 
from England, and many of those who have come over from that country have 
returned again. On the other hand wages are considerably higher in the United 
States than in most of the Continental countries of Europe. We have a higher 
standard of living. The productive power of the American workingman is very 
much greater than that of the foreign workingman. In fact the witness thinks 
that our people have to some extent sacrificed their physical and moral welfare in 
the race for wealth. (448, 449.) ; 

4. Economy of high wages.—Mr. SEARCH, president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, says that goods can often be produced more cheaply by paying 
high wages and securing high skill and energy than by paying low wages. Theve 
is also a special advantage of high wages in increasing the demand for products. 
Employers would often gain by voluntary increase of wages. The Stetson Hat 
Company has done this at times. (132, 133.) 

0. Living wage movement.—Mr. MCNEILL, author of The Labor Movement, 
says that the whole movement of civilization and of Christianity itself is toward 
increasing the purchasing power of a day’s labor. Though labor does not yet 
receive a proper proportion of what it creates, the margin of profit of employers 
upon each laborer has greatly diminished. This change is likely to continue till 
capitalists and laborers will no longer stand over against one another but will be 
prepared for cooperative production. One of the main factors in increasing 
Wages is the increase of wants among laborers themselves which comes largely 
from leisure. Constant improvement in the standard of living is essential to the 
welfare of both capital and labor. (118-121.) | P 

Mr. GoMPERS regards the contention for a living wage, a wage sufficient to 
maintain the worker and those dependent on him in a degree of comfort com- 
mensurate with his economic and social surroundings, as one of the most 
important contentions of labor. The living wage should be accounted the first 
consideration in the cost price of the product. (614.) 

6. Wages in Australasia.—Mr. Lusk, a former member of the New Zealand 
parliament, says that wages in manufacturing and in skilled labor are a little 
higher in New Zealand than in the Australian colonies. For common labor ee 
is no very great difference; but the wages of common labor are high, perhaps 
$1.50 a day, all over Australia. (891.) ae 

dh of paying wages—Company stores and tene— 
Bente! aeranie of naivent eM. Wrenn, United States Coe Ae 
Labor, says that the question whether it is desirable to enact laws SH cage tie y. 
semimonthly, or monthly payment of wages depends largely on ee ed 1 ie to) 
the recipients of wages. Sometimes such laws work hardship to t employer, 
but this is not so with great establishments. Steady men prefer cre wages 
weekly, but where a man is dissipated the family usually gets less : us WBee 
under the short-payment So. oe pre ue of hog at short intervals 
increasing, and largely at the desire of workingmen. 2. ‘ 
Bae OL bany factory inspector of New York, says the New York law applies 

ti i 1 é t sh either weekly, biweekly, or 

only to corporations and requires payment in cas ee iaimty of 
monthly. The law works well. Last year there were only * ae aks 
which 10.only were sustained. No aa ‘Or necessary. ompany 

ve practically been abolished in New York. : 
aie MeDonovce, commissioner of labor of New York, says aa De noe 
act requiring weekly payment applies only to corporations, gn ( abe Peel 
railways. The law has been held not to apply to the teachers ee g ploy 
in the municipalities who receive “‘ salaries” and not wages. ( ne ertecae 

Mr. Wank, chief factory inspector of Massachusetts, says tha lemplovers 
payment law in Massachusetts works successfully and ae to a ie ao Abie 
The system of company stores and store orders has gradually gone o 
mce. (72. 5 eve 
: ME. Euetent chief factory inspector of oe Aa at at: a Ds Pee 
vania law requires semimonthly payment. But the tra eau frie Seder ae 
influence in determining the ee a ay ars the law. 9058 5 

1,946 semimonthly, and 1, weekly. : poi d 
Ce Ne. aaepresidént of the Amalgamated Association ot - ee cutee 
Workers, says that the factory inspector should have the duty of p ste entre 
lations of the law as to paying wages. The law now ie Ae (101 
individual, and the fear of discharge largely prevents prosecutions, : 
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Mr. GompPErs says that weekly-payment is far the most advantageous to the 
worker. When he is paid semimonthly or monthly he has to buy largely upon 
credit, and in consequence has to pay a larger price for a worse quality of goods. 

613. 
2. Responsibility of employcr —Mr. O’LEARY, chief factory inspector of New 
York, says that it was formerly common in the New York mines for a company to 
let out work to contractors not financially responsible, through whom the employees 
often lost wages. The present weekly-payment law holds the original employer 
responsible for wages and thus works great benefit. (41.) : 

3. Payment in cash.—Mr. CorFrn believes that where it is possible wages ought 
to be paid weekly, and paid in cash. When the employer owns a store there 1s a 
natural tendency to compel the workers to trade there. There is a further tend- 
ency to charge exorbitant prices. In many company stores in the South nothing 
is sold at less than 100 per cent profit. This cuts the laborers’ wages in two. 

Ws 
Me CAMPBELL, factory inspector of Pennsylvania and formerly an officer of the 
Window Glass Workers of America, says that prior to the organization of that 
union wages were paid partly each week and the balance at the end_of the year. 
Very little cash was paid, but wages were chiefly payable in store orders. Wages 
are now paid partly each week and the balance every 4 weeks, in cash. The 
change has come through the influence of the union rather than through the law. 
46, 

i ae stores.—Mr. WRIGHT, United States Commissioner of Labor, says 
that it might be very advantageous for employers to run stores to supply goods to 
their workingmen if these stores were properly conducted so that they might 
furnish goods at cost plus the mere expense of handling. This was formerly the 
policy of the Willimantic Thread Company, and at present the United States War 
Department carries on practically the sam® system for supplying goods to the 
officers’ families. But the company store is a dangerous thing unless the employer 
isan angel. The tendency is to stock such stores with cheap goods and to main- 
tain high prices. Often the owners of these stores, by recouping their losses in 
production through profits on goods, can compete unfairly against other producers. 
The worst fault in the system is the unwritten threat to discharge the employee 
who fails to trade at the company store. (13.) 

Mr. GomPERs declares that the company store is a tyranny and a wrong which 
he does not believe anyone cares to defend. He does not know of a case in which 
people who have to buy at company stores could not buy at 10 or 20 per cent less, 
or in some cases 50 per cent less, at other stores. The system keeps men working 
weeks and months without ever seeing a dollar in wages. It keeps them prac- 
tically serts of their employers. If laws against company stores could be every- 
where passed and enforced, the condition of the workers who are subject to the 
system would be vastly improved. Mr. Gompers has no very great hopes of 
improvement by legislative action, but he has great confidence that the miners’ 
organization will soon insist that the mine owners give up either their mines or 
their stores. (614.) 

Mr. Fry, president of the National Glass Company, is strongly against the 
compelling of men to buy from a factory store. Men ought to be free to buy in 
the cheapest place they can find. They should receive their full pay in cash, 
weekly or semimonthly. eeu 

Mr. Hayss, president of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, says that in 
New Jersey, especially in the glass trade, company stores are very common, and 
laws against them have been ineffective. Workmen before obtaining employ- 
ment are required to sign an agreement to purchase goods and to authorize the 
company to deduct amount from wages. These stores become instruments for 
compelling submission in time of strike by threat of stoppage of credit. (106, 109.) 

Several laws on this subject have been passed during the last 8 years, but they 
have had little effect since a complaint by some injured person was necessary for 
prosecution. Workmen making complaints were sure of discharge, and the 
small tradesmen were kept in harmony with the corporations by giving them 
store orders for goods not carried by the company stores. Such dealers often 
give companies a rebate of 12 to 18 per cent on these orders. The witness urges 
ane Siamese of requiring factory inspectors to prosecute violations of law. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, factory inspector of Pennsylvania, says that the legislature of 
that State passed a law in 1897 levying a tax on company stores, ranging from 10 
to 20 per cent of their receipts, but the governor vetoed the measure as uncon- 
stitutional. There has been extreme difficulty in securing effective laws. 

The present Pennsylvania law prohibiting company stores is largely evaded by 
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the establi j “uni 

Slogan area ed, mmign supply stores” by fiends and relatives of 

Sil leeal oy ae corey | 2a ade ee as often Bape ee een 

the vicinity of its plant, it can prevent others f tablishi 

stores. The prices i , : Dip Le sucunigenalnaein 

The ee a a . ac Ale ble a see ee than elsewhere, 
he onl 3 k e accounts kept. 

Ava Sees is for the men to organize and refuse to patronize ki 

5. Company tenements.—Mr. WRIGHT, Uni issi 

ean it = pinks advantageous to oe ie te ee 
_them wi mements if the system were properl d d ; 
employing corporations can usually furnish good te c t Mee es Lae 
outside capitalists can furnish them. But the desi Roe ot Omer ne ees han 
pens tenements peer the owners to nee Se ee ee - 
ny cases an implied threat that employees who refuse t roni 
houses of the employer will be discharged. It i i 8 nae Oe 
OS ead puiployere ae eed houses if Ct iE Cueva 
own of Pullman. rt. Wright cites one i ; , 
was forced to pay rent fora ea enacnt slisetan: Aeon eRe 
own house. In another case an employee was given a lease of land for puildi : 
by ae Erp yee, SOF five years, but with the proviso that any cnirey eee ne 
vlaaee e during that time should revert to the employer at its expiration. 

Mr. CoFFiIn believes that factory tenements are a ¢ ing 
properly built and honorably ely He thinks ita es ee en ae 
to build neat cottages with gardens and yards and sell them to faithful workmen 
on the installment plan. This makes the laborer a property owner, and gives 
him a pride in his surroundings which is often lacking in a row of fonouen: 
houses. It leads him to educate his children and to take pride in dressing them 
neatly, and in cultivating the social graces. Moreover, ‘‘a man owning his house 
isa fixture. He seldom strikes of his own accord.” (779, 780.) j 

Miss DE GRAFFENRIED, of the United States Department of Labor, says that the 
ownership of tenement houses by textile mill companies is not decreasing in New 
England. The houses first put up in Fall River were built hastily to accommo- 
date the rapidly increasing number of employees, and were very crowded and 
unsanitary. Many of these still remain. The owners can not afford to destroy or 
repair them. But the competition of privately owned houses and the increased 
demands of the employees are gradually forcing them to replace these old houses 
with better ones. The new tenements are mostly of a satisfactory nature. In 
other New England factory towns the companies have been putting up many 
excellent tenement houses, some of which are essentially model dwellings. The 
satisfactory conditions in Manchester, Lawrence, Lowell, and New Bedford are 
specially referred to. The corporations do not usually furnish houses for all their 
employees, and often their houses are better and the rents relatively lower than 
those of other owners. The employees themselves quite often build tenements, 
frequently with the encouragement of the mill owners. There is a tendency 
among foreign-born employees to place rear tenements upon their lots, and this 
should be checked by a clause in the deeds of land. The witness has found a few 
cases in which employment has been made conditional upon the renting of a 
company tenement, but does not consider this a common thing. Where some of 
the company tenements happen to be vacant a considerable degree of pressure is 
likely to be brought to bear, and this is naturally more necessary where the cor- 
poration tenements are inferior in character. The word ‘‘tenement” in these 
statements is used to describe a suite of rooms in a building containing at least 3 
such suites for different families. (219-221.) 

Mr. Haves, president of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, states that com- 
pany tenements are numerous in connection with the glass factories in New Jer- 
sey. There, as everywhere, they become a source of great abuse. There is no 
need for their existence, since private capital would be ready enough to build 
houses. The owners of factories also own the land in the vicinity and can monop- 
olize the erection of buildings. The witness was once discharged for refusing to 
pay $12 a month for a company house which he did not need, being unmarried. 
Independent and competent workmen. suffer especially from this practice. The 
threat of ejectment in time of strike becomes a dangerous restriction on the free- 


dom of the workingmen. (109.) 

Mrs. KELLEY, formerly factory inspector of Illinois, says that the only instance 
of which she knows where employers furnish tenement houses to their men is at 
Pullman, and there the practice has been a source of continual complaint. The 
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men had practically no choice, but were forced to keep the company tenements, 
since they found their employment precarious otherwise. Their wages varied, 
while rents were fixed. (254. , Aes. 

6. Fines and penalties.—Mr. WricHT, United States Commissioner of Labor, 
says that if fines and penalties upon employees for defective work or other causes 
were justly made the employees would not complain; but when the system is 
established primarily for the purpose of reducing wages it becomes the worst 
possible menace to the workingmen. Laws designed to regulate fines and penalties 
are not popular with employers or employees. The Massachusetts law on the 
subject has been held unconstitutional. The custom of levying fines and penal- 
ties, however, is decreasing independently of legislation. (14.) 


F. Hours of labor.—1. Existing duration and laws.—Mr. WRIGHT, United 
States Commissioner of Labor, says that the usual hours of labor in factories in 
the United States range from 56 a week in New Jersey to 62 or 65 in Southern 
States; in Eastern States, usually 58. Hardly any State directly limits hours of 
labor, but several provide that where the number of hours is not specified in the 
contract of employment 8 or 10 shall be considered as a day’s labor. (19.) 

Mr. Wank, factory inspector of Massachusetts, says that in Massachusetts 9 
hours is the common workday in all grades, and is compulsory for public 
employees. The effect of the reduction from previous long hours has been most 
beneficial in giving more leisure to employees and has not reduced production or 
injured manufacturers. Any further sudden change, however, would be likely 
to injure business. Sunday labor is prohibited except in case of necessity, and 
the law is well obeyed. (74, 79,80.) 

Mr. Wade says further that the Massachusetts 58-hour law was extended to 
mercantile establishments in 1888 and worked satisfactorily in large stores. 
Employees would come in at various hours @uring the forenoon in order that 
the establishment might be kept open sufficiently late at night. The difficulty in 
enforcing thelaw is inthe small shops. Strong opposition, especially from Spring- 
field, succeeded in repealing the law after 8months. (78. 

Mrs. KELury, formerly factory inspector of Ilinois, testifies that there is no 
uniform standard for hours of labor in [linois outside of the organized trades. 
The hours vary greatly in different establishments and according to the season. 
Thus the hours at the Western Electric Company’s works vary from 8 to 114; at 
the stock yards, from 13 to 15. (253.) 

Mr. O'LEARY, factory inspector of New York, says that the laws of that State 
limit the hours of work on public works of all sorts to 8 a day, but permit extra 
time for extra pay. The law fixes the hours of labor on street railways at 10 a 
day, but it is ineffective since there is no penalty for violations. For employees 
on steam railways ‘the legal day’s work is 10 hours performed within 12 consecu- 
tive hours, but the effect of the law is practically nullified by the practice of the 
railways of reckoning their work according to the mileage run. The customary 
hours of labor in factories are 60 a week. (138.) 

Mr. Waobk, factory inspector of Massachusetts, says that New York and Ohio 
laws limit the hours of labor in bakeries to 60 per week and to 10 per day, except 
for the purpose of making a shorter workday at the end of the week. The Penn- 
sylvania law provides that no employee in a bakery shall work more than 6 days 
in any week, and that the week shall begin at 6 p.m. Sunday and end at the same 
time on epee no person under 18 may be employed between 9 p.m. and 5 
a.m. (83. 

Mr. Lusk, a former member of the New Zealand parliament, says that no per- 
son can be employed in New Zealand in any trade for more than 48 hours a week 
without extra payment. Any time beyond this must be paid for as time anda 
half, and no person under 18 years of age can under any circumstances be 
employed more than 48 hours a week. Women in factories can not be employed 
more than 44 hours in the week, and the difference of 4 hours must be allowed at 
one time as a half holiday. (888.) 

Mr. GompErs refers to the great advances which have been made in the short- 
ening of the working-day by local movements in particular trades. He gives 
the progress of a large number of trades in detail, including several in which the 
8-hour day has been obtained by a large proportion of the workers. The building 
trades have been particularly successful. In the textile industry little has been 
accomplished except through legislation. 

More progress has been made in the reduction of hours between 1884 and 1899 
than in any previous period. Mr. Gompers attributes this largely to the persist- 
ent efforts of the Federation of Labor to concentrate the attention of the working 
people upon this object. By concentrated action the public conscience has been 
awakened. Eight-hour legislation has been obtained in many States, applying 
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to work done for the State and to work done for municipalities. A Federal 8-hour 
law, obtained many years ago, has been amended several times. 

Mr. Gompers states that at the first convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, in 1881, a resolution was passed urging the workers to concentrate their 
efforts upon the achievement of an 8-hour day. In 1884 the federation re- 
ferred to the affihated unions the proposition to make a general demand for an 
8-hour day on May 1, 1886. A general effort was made at that time, which 
Mr. Gompers believes reduced the day’s labor of the working people of the United 
States by fully 1 hour. Where the hours had been 12 they were reduced to 11; 
where they had been 11 they were reduced to 10. In many shops and trades a 
9-hour day was obtained, and an 8-hour day in some. The movement was killed 
by the Haymarket riot in Chicago, which occurred in the midst of it. That bomb 
put a damper on all working-class movements for the time being. In 1889 the 
federation decided to make another concerted movement for the 8-hour day. The 
plan this time was to concentrate the energy of all on 1 or 2 particular organiza- 
tions. The Brotherhood of Carpenters was selected at its own request, and it ob- 
tained the 8-hour day in about 100 cities and a9-hour day in others. The miners 
were selected next; but the miners of Pennsylvania, against the advice of their 
officers, engaged in a local dispute about wages as well as hours some months 
before the time set for the general demand. The plans of the whole movement 
were upset by this premature dispute. The movement of 1898 for the establish- 
ment of the 8-hour day was fairly successful. _(623.) 

2. Advuntages of reduction generally.—Mr. HAYES, president of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association, believes that the increasing strain of industrial life makes 
reduction of hours necessary, and that law can properly interfere to further this 
end. Reduction of hours does not involve loss to employers. Congress should 
pass an 8-hour law for Government work; it would have a strong moral effect in 
favor of the movement for shorter hours. (112.) 

Mr. MCNEILL, author of The Labor Movement, declares that the men working 
longest hours usually get least pay, and vice versa. Leisure itself tends to increase 
wages. It gives men time to think of new wants and to develop them. This 
increases demana@ for goods and makes industry prosperous. But reduction of 
hours can not benefit workmen to the highest degree unless it becomes general. 
The shortening of hours tends also toimprove the character of the amusements of 
the working classes; the New England Lyceum followed the 10-hour day. (120.) 

Mr. SEARCH, president of the National Association of Manufacturers, believes 
that 10 hours for a day’s labor is fully long enough. Some of the employees of the 
Stetson Hat Company work only 54 hours a week, but probably they do as much 
work as those of other factories working 60 hours. By the use of machinery the 
hours of labor can be further reduced, but not till al! people believe that the world 
can produce more than it can consume. By increasing wages and shortening 
hours larger consumption is made possible; hence greater prosperity. (182.) 

Miss DEGRAFFENRIED, of the United ‘States Department of Labor, would 
apparently favor the legal restriction of the hours of labor of men, as well as of 
women and children. She says that the hours of all these classes in textile mills 
are stilllonger in this country than in England. The legal limit in English fac- 
tories is 56 hours, but in many occupations the hours are only 48. Employees in 
mercantile establishments, laundries, and many other places, however, work 
longer in England than in this country. There is an agitation in Massachusetts 
to reduce the legal hours for mercantile establishments to 58 instead of 60, and 
to secure more effective enforcement of the limit. At present, as a recent inves- 
tigation has shown, many employees in stores, bake shops, etc., work fully 12 
hours a day. A general reduction of hours of labor will come sooner or later 
from the demand of the working people and of public opinion, regardless of legis- 
lation. Many working people now oppose the reduction of hours of labor, 
wrongly supposing that it will reduce their wages. (223. ) ; : 7 

Mr. DuncaN, secretary of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, speaking fr om 
the experience of that organization with the 8-hour day, and from general obser- 
vation, believes that the shorter day is desirable for all trades, and that ulti- 
mately it will be voluntarily adopted, since both workers and employers find it 
to their advantage. It has given more time to read and think, and is making 
better citizens. Especially in the skilled trades it has given employment to 
more men, although in many cases the men can do the same work in 8 as in 10 
hours. The argument that machine work can not be economically done on the 
short-hour system on account of the longer idleness of the machines is not oe 
The men working with high-speed ee ae long hours spoil more goods anc 

less diligently to the machines. (206. 
ree owens, St iey of the National Association of Master Steam and Hot 
Water Fitters, thinks that the 8-hour day is certainly preferable to any other, if 
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the men work properly. When there is an agreement which places all employers 
on an equal footing, everybody is treated alike, and society in general is better 
off. (958. ; 

3. PreProabitity of shorter hours.—Mr. GoMPERS says that employers in several 
lines, who supposed that a day of 8 hours, or even of 9 or 10 hours, was impracti- 
cable in their particular businesses, have found that it could be made practicable 
when organized labor forced it upon them. The journeyman brewers used to 
work 13 or 14 hours a day and half a day on Sunday. This was thought to be 
necessary because of the very perishable nature of the product. It has been found 
that the work can be done in 9 or 10 hours, with no work on Sunday. In some 
plants which have to operate for 24 hours the effort of organized labor is to have 
them work three 8-hour shifts instead of two 12-hour shifts. Mr. Gompersis con- 
fident that labor on the farms, as well as elsewhere, can be brought within the 
8-hour limit, and ought to be. With our wonderful labor-saving improvements 8 
hours ought to be the maximum of work anywhere. (649, 650.) 

Mr. KENNEDY declares that what is needed for the getting of a shorter work- 
day is to educate the workers to desire it. In his own trade, that of stonecut- 
ting, the locals at first arranged with the employers to grant an 8-hour day with 
some increase of hourly wages, but with a lowering of daily wages. Afterwards 
the lowering of the daily wages was recovered, and the old wages were eVen sur- 
passed. ‘‘ The short workday trades always get the biggest wages, and they get 
the biggest wages as a result of the shortening of the hours.” (744, 745.) 

4. Effect of shorter workday on production.—Mr. GOMPERS is positive that the 
reduction of the hours of labor does not diminish production. The hours of phys- 
ical toil which are saved become hours of opportunity for thought and improve- 
ment. Thought and improvement give rise, on the one hand, to new tools and 
inventions, and, on the other, to new desires, which give opportunities for the 
use of the new machines. The shortening of hours has never been attended with 
any other than beneficial results. The 8-hour day is every way preferable to any 
longer day, and particularly to that of 9 hours. With a 12-hour day the 24 hours 
could conveniently be divided into two shifts where continuous operation was 
desirable. With a 10-hour day the machinery could lie idle for 4 hours, during 
which time it could be cleaned and put in order, or some of the workmen could 
be employed half a day. The 9-hour day does not permit an acceptable arrange- 
ment of shifts. A day of 8 hours gives the logical division of the the natural day. 

Mr. Gompers does not believe that the factory owners of Rhode Island have 
any advantage over those of Massachusetts by reason of the longer day of the 
work people. He does not believe that the longer day in the Southern textile tac- 
tories gives their owners any advantage over those of New England. He declares 
that it was proved some years ago, in a hearing before the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, that the claim of some of the Massachusetts manufacturers that they were 
suffering because the hours of labor were so much shorter than in Rhode Island, 
and particularly in the South, was baseless. The Southern factory owners have 
been able to supplant the New England factories in the making of some coarse 
fabrics. They have advantages in the nearness of the raw material and in the 
cheapness of labor; but the long day is not itself an advantage. Men can not 
work so fast for 12 hours, or even for 10 or 9, as they can for 8. The machinery 
can not run at the same speed. The shortening of hours is always followed by 
the introduction of improved machinery. (627, 650-652.) 

Mr. KmnNeEpy, an organizer of the American Federation of Labor, says that a 
man will produce more per hour if he works 8 hours than if he works 9 or 10. 
When one works long hours the last hour in the evening is not very effective, and 
he is less able to work throughout the whole day; but the daily production will 
not be as great with short hours as with long. (745.) 

5. Hffect of reduction on the unemployed and on prosperity.—Mr. EATON, secre- 
tary of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, believes that the reduction of the 
hours of labor is necessary to relieve the unemployed. Thereis a surplus of labor 
because of the improvement of machinery. The presence of so many persons 
who are wholly unemployed or partly employed at starvation wages is a serious 
and growing evil. In the boot and shoe trade a 6-hour day would probably be 
sufficient to produce all that consumption demands. The witness would be will- 
ing to have wages at the outset reduced in proportion to the reduction in hours 
believing that thereafter they would tend to increase, while even if they did not, 
the total amount received by the operatives would be the same, but would be 
more widely distributed. The witness thinks that general reduction of hours can 
be accomplished only by the aid of legislation. While in some of the building 
trades the 8-hour day has been secured, its application is still very limited. 
Unless a trade be so completely organized that the union includes practically all 
workers in it, it can not secure the shorter day. (366, 372.) 
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Mr. Spoun, representing the Building Trades Council of Washington, believes 
that the hours of labor should be reduced to 6, primarily for the purpose of absorb- 


_ ing unemployed labor. It is now possible to keep down wages by employing at 
_ lower rates those who are idle. The tendency of shorter hours is to increase 
- wages. (145.) 


Mr. PERKINS, president of the Cigar Makers’ Union, believes that the chief 


_ reason for advocating the reduction of hours is to give opportunity for more 


persons to work. This is rendered absolutely necessary by improved machinery. 

It is a question worth considering also whether hours of labor ought not, espe- 
cially for this purpose of increasing employment, to be still further reduced, either 
to 6 per day through the week or to 8 hours per day for 5 days in the week. 
Furthermore, the hours of labor might well be graded somewhat according to the 
prosperity of business, being reduced in times of industrial depression so that 
more night remain in employment. In this way depressions would be shortened, 
because the demand for goods would not fall off so greatly through reduced con- 
sumption by the working classes. The fact that such a large proportion of our 
factories and other industrial establishments are often closed during several 
months of the year still further emphasizes the need of reduced hours. The wit- 
ness would favor a law of the National Government fixing the hours as far as 
possible, but thinks that the main movement must come through trade unions, 

Mr. Perkins does not believe, however, that machine work is more taxing than 
hand work, or that the introduction of machinery constitutes a further argument 
in favor of shortening hours from that standpoint.  ( 174-179.) : 

Mr. STRASSER, ex-president of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, says that 
the short-hour system will tend to prevent the periodical panics and depressions 
in business. It will not injure employers in the long run, for it will hasten the 
introduction of improved machinery and will thus cheapen production so as to 
enable us to extend our foreign markets. (267.) : 

6. Effect of reduction on character of workingmen.—Mr. PERKINS, president of 
the Cigar Makers’ International Union, agrees with the principle that for phys- 
ical reasons the amount of time given for work, of the body or of the mind, should 
not exceed 8 hours per day. The reduction in hours in various trades to that 
limit has improved the health of the workingmen. The Amalgamated Carpen- 
ters of England have also shown by a careful statistical investigation that the 
health of their wives has materially improved through the reduction in hours, 
because of the added leisure coming to themalso. The cigar makers, who secured 
the 8-hour system in 1886, have risen in their moral condition. They are not 
inclined as formerly to indulge in blue Monday and in occasional entire weeks of 
dissipation. (174-179.) : j , 

Mr. GomPERs asserts that no factor is so potent to improve the habits and cus- 
toms of the people as leisure. Leisure permits mental, physical, and moral 
improvement. After the great plague in England, the hours of labor were only 
8 a day, but they were lengthened until they ran from sunup to sundown; 
and after the introduction of steam -machinery and of illumination by gas, they 
were made longer still. Then they were shortened, first to 12 hours, then to 11, 
to 10, and now the demand is for an 8-hour day. Mr. Gompers believes that the 
average hours of the American workers i now about 94a day. There has been 

improvement within 15 years. (622. ; ‘ : 
ae Coase. factory fespector of Pennsylvania, believes that a reduction of 
the hours of labor is especially desirable for the purpose of making better plan 
of our workingmen through their use of added leisure time. The influence o 
legislation limiting the hours of employment on public works is advantageous 
in helping other trades to secure ee oe The greatest influence in 
shortening hours has been organized labor. 8. 

the roposed federal legislation.—Mr. MCNEILL, author of The Be rie eo 
recommends that Congress pass a law providing that no patent s a os sive 
and that no patent previously given shall continue in force, ee the 8-hour 
system be observed in the manufacture of the patented article. ieee bot 

Mr. STRASSER advocates the proposed requirement, as a condition oO & ue 
patents, that men employed in using patented machines shall work on t ee our 
system. He also demands the effective enforeement of the United hee 3- cae 
law for Government employees, and would also favor general 8-hout aws ne fe 
various States. The reductions of hours hitherto have been primar ily ae eC H 
trade-union effort, but legislation helps by strengthening public sentiment. 
(267.) . G ; -hour law.—Mr. SPOHN 

. Hours of labor on public works—The United States 8 howr law.- See eal 
ee ihe pouaine Trades Council of Washington, D.C., says ya mes 
nia, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, : oe a 
and Wyoming have 8-hour laws regarding public works. Other States should < 
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pass them, and the Federal law should be amended so as to be efficient. It is now 
evaded constantly, all that is necessary to extend hours being a statement by a 
Government superintendent that longer hours are needed because of an emer- 
gency. The recent bill passed by House of Representatives defined cases of 
emergency carefully, but the opponents of the measure forced a compromise in 
the Senate which struck out this definition, so that the bill was no better than the 
previous law. Trades unions lay great stress on the proper amendment and 
enforcement of this law. (151, 152.) 

Mr. GILBERT, chairman of the Board of Mediation and Arbitration of the State 
of New York, says that the legislature of New York intended to pass a law mak- 
ing 8 hours a legal day’s work on public works, with the pay of 10 hours. Many 
employers questioned the construction of the law as to what constituted the pre- 
vailing rate of wages, and many strikes ofunskilled laborers arose in consequence. 

877. 

MP Duncan, secretary of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, believes that 
President Grant sought to carry out strictly the law, passed during his term, 
fixing the limit of hours on national public works at 8 a day. He insisted 
that its intent was that wages should be maintained at the same rate as for 10 
hours. As the contract system of performing public work came into larger use, 
the contractors used a device to prejudice public officials against the law. They 
offered their men high extra pay for working 2 extra hours per day. They then 
pointed out that the desire of the men in securing the law had been merely to 
obtain higher wages, not shorter hours. The workmen did not dare to bring suit 
for violations of the law for fear of being discharged. The three great weak- 
nesses of the existing law are the emergency clause, the failure to apply the act 
to work not done on Government ground, and the failure to apply it to subcon- 
tractors, whom the courts and the Attorney-General declare not to be recognized 
atall. Itis absurd and unjust to apply theYaw to work done by day labor or 
directly on the ground of the building, while allowing men working on stone for 
Government buildings elsewhere to work longer hours. The witness cites the 
case of the Easby Point sewer in Washington, where the contractor claimed an 
emergency, although it would have been easy for him to obtain additional work- 
men, and thus to reduce hours. 

As a matter of fact, in cutting stone for Government buildings, except where it 
is done on the ground of the Government itself, contractors have paid no atten- 
tion to the 8-hour law. The act has been made effective in some cases, as in the 
Post-Office Department, where the courts have held that carriers must in no case 
work more than 8 hours in any one day without payment for overtime. 

The bill for amending the 8-hour law, which was before the last Congress, 
sought to establish effective penalties and to extend the scope of the 8-hour limi- 
tation to all work done for the Government in any way. The bill was admitted 
by the leader of the opposing lobby to be constitutional. It passed the House of 
Representatives unanimously, but the lobby succeeded in preventing the Senate 
committee from recommending its passage. ( 208-217.) 

Mr. GomPERs declares that the Federal 8-hour law needs further amendment, 
and the labor organizations have nearly succeeded in obtaining what it needs. 
The 8-hour day is now an established rule for all workers employed directly by 
the Government. Mr. Gompers has no fear that the officials of the Government 
have any disposition to violate the 8-hour law or that public opinion would permit 
the violation of it. What is now needed is that the law be made to apply to work. 
done for the Government by contract. The proposed amendment has been 
opposed, on the ground that it would follow the woodman to the forest and the 
miner to the mine, where the material is got for making the spade that digs the 
ground on which a Government building is erected. That is preposterous. The 
contractor could buy whatever he likes in the open market without inquiring 
about the number of hours per day that were spent on it. The proposed amend- 
ment applies only to work done under contract with the Government. Some 
objection has been made on constitutional grounds, but after the chairman of 
the House Committee on Labor presented his paper upon this point no one but 
ex-Secretary Herbert, appearing for the shipbuilders, insisted wpon the argu- 
ment of unconstitutionality. Ex-Judge Payson, who appeared against the Dill 
for the Newport News Shipbuilding Company and several other companies 
admitted that the bill was constitutional. (625, 626.) ; 
_ Mr. Murray, manufacturer of granite, supposes that if the 8-hour bill concern- 
ing public work should pass Congress the granite manufacturers of New Ene- 
land would have to abide by it in preparing stone for Government buildings, but 
he considers that this would injure them. Their business is regulated by compe- 
tition and the prices for Government work are not materially better than for other 
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work. The witness knows no reason why wages, hour i 
See ies eebaers eas those for other oe 1320.) ORE Naaman lncrore 
- Overtime.—Mr. GoMPERS is absolutely opposed to overtime, ex i 
may be necessary for the safety of life or fe preservation of Seals 
destruction. Overtime is nothing more than the lengthening of the day’s work 
When it becomes habitual the rule is that the total earnings of the workers are 
not greater than when they did only the regular day’s work. The overtime comes 
to be simply a part of the day’s work. Overtime shortens the season of employ- 
soles a ary the workman eau gre careless of himself and of his fellows. 
as there are men unemployed it is 
hours (eis ai ploy better to employ more men fewer 
. Hours vs. wages.—Mr. SMITH, member of the State Board of Arbitrati 
New Jersey, mentions a strike of the Newark horseshoers fora oe ean ee 
by quitting at 5 instead of 6. The bosses said that they could not grantit because 
the hour from 5 to 6 was the best hour of the day. They were willing to give a 
proportionate increase of wages in place of the shortening of hours. The workmen 
would not accept this, and fought for shortened hours until they were ulti 
defeated. (978.) . } = 


IV. CONDITIONS OF INDUSTRY AND LABOR IN THE SOUTH, 


A. Conditions of capital and business.—1. Southern Industrial Con- 
vention.—Mr. N. F. THOMPSON, secretary of the Southern Industrial Convention 
says that this is a loose organization, without revenue or fixed membership, but 
composed of representatives of Southern commercial bodies and such other per- 
sons as may gather under a very general invitation. Its purpose is to promote 
the manufacturing, agricultural, commercial, and educational interests of the 
South. (755.) 

Mr. CoFrFIn says that the first convention met at Huntsville in October, 1899, 
and was the most representative and intelligent body that he ever saw at a con- 
vention in the South. The second meeting was at Chattanooga. This time there 
were representatives from every Southern State, Mr. Coffin believes, except one. 
The members represented the industries and the influence of their sections. The 
gathering was strictly an industrial organization, with the best interests of the 
States and the nation at heart. (776.) 

2. Advantages of the South as a manufacturing section.—Governor CANDLER, of 
Georgia, believes that the future of the South in the field of manufactures is very 
promising. The manufacturers of the South are multiplying in number and 
are more prosperous than ever before. The South has every element necessary to 
insure success, especially in the manufacture of cotton and iron goods. The 
climate is favorable; it is never too hot or too cold to work. The hours of labor 
are long enough, and he thinks not too long. The chief difficulty in the past has 
been the exceedingly low price of cotton, resulting in many cases in an actual 
loss in its cultivation. Most of the capital invested in cotton mills in Georgia 
during the last few years has been home capital. (536, 587.) 

Mr. MILLER, secretary of the Memphis Industrial League, says the relocation 
of capital and people in the Southern States will relieve the congested condition 
of the North. The deportation of 5,000,000 people from the Northern States would 
leave a better chance for the remainder. Mr. Miller estimates that the South 
buys $1,000,000,000 worth of manufactured wares annually from the North, and 
concludes that the great need of the South is for factories of all kinds. Labor is 
cheaper in the South than in the North because living is cheaper. The raw 
materials for manufacture are close at hand and are not owned by syndicates. 
There is a surplus of unskilled or semiskilled labor in the South, but 1,000,000 
skilled men from the North are needed, as well as factories to supply the South, 
Mexico, the West Indies, and the Orient with manufactured wares. Mr. Miller 
has located a number of wood-working plants in Alabama, Northern capital com- 
bining with Southern. Others have been transferred from Ohio and Indiana on 
account of the scarcity of timber where they were located. Companies with a 
small capital renting factories in the North would have less local competition by 
removing to the South. (576-579. ) 

Mr. Miller contends that the Southern people are by heredity a pastoral and 
agricultural people, and that if the South is to be developed industrially it must 
be by Northern capital, which will profit by the negro labor of the South. (580.) 

Mr. N. F. Toompson believes that there was never such enthusiasm for indus- 
trial development anywhere as now exists in the South. Any measure necessary 
to bring about industrial development will readily find advocates and adherents. 
Alabama passed a law exempting cotton mills from taxation for 10 years. It 
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also abolished the limitation of the age at which children might be put into the 
cotton mills. Another inducement which is offered to Northern capitalists is 
the promise that they will be free from the control of labor organizations. 
“There is now a movement on foot to place it beyond the power of any organiza- 
tion to disturb the public and interfere with the public rights, by compulsory 
arbitration.” (760, 771.) 

Mr. BULLOCK thinks the prospects are favorable to the future of the South as 
a manufacturing section. Many more mills have been established in North and 
South Carolina of late than in Georgia, owing to more favorable legislation. 
Taxation is a bugbear in Georgia. There was formerly an exemption of 10 years 
for each new factory, but this has been discontinued. (523.) _ 

Mr. FISHER testified that the price of coal at Atlanta (March, 1900) was $2.60, 
of which $1.30 was for freight. (534.) 

3. Competition of Northern and Southern cotton nills.—Mr. N. F. THOMPSON 
says that only a small part of the product of Southern cotton mills is consumed 
at home. Some mills send their entire product to China. It is to foreign 
markets chiefly that the Southern mills look. The Southern mills have so far 
made the coarser fabrics, and so have not come much into competition with 
New England. They are working into the finer fabrics, and there is no rea- 
son why they should not make them. When it comes to active competition 
between Southern mills and those in New England, there is no question about the 
superior success of the Southern mills. The machinery is the newest and the 
best. Mr. Thompson cites a mill which takes in the unginned cotton from 
the farmer’s wagon and carries it automatically through every process until it 
comes out a finished product. The whole cost of baling and transportation is 
saved. That mill made a dividend of 62 per cent in 1899. While Mr. Thompson 
does not know the amount of capital which has been put into Southern mills dur- 
ing the past year, he thinks it approximates $200,000,000. (765, 769-771.) 

Mr. CorrFin considers that the South would still have the advantage over New 
England in cotton manufacturing even if she had the same laws as to hours and 
the employment of children. Besides the nearness of fuel and of the raw cotton, 
he considers that the South has a marked advantage in the employment of Ameri- 
can labor. It was by American labor that the industries of New England were 
built up; but the Americans have now been displaced by foreigners. He con- 
siders that this cause has begun to produce the decay of New England manu- 
factures. (789.) 

Mr. TURNER testifies that the New England cotton mills did the export business 
many years ago, but that it has gradually come South. Southern mills sell all 
they can make. Many of the New England mills have built branch mills in the 
South, and he thinks the greater proportion of goods sold in China under New 
England brands are made in the South. The New England brand commands one- 
fourth cent more than any Southern brand, even if the goods are made in the 
South. (516, 519.) 

Mr. Exsas says the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills attempted to manufacture 
the same style of goods that are made in Fall River, but were not successful. 
The labor cost was far in excess of that of the Fall River mills. In the coarser 
fabrics there is hardly any competition between the North and the South. They 
are not made in the North. (574.) 

Mr. BuLuock thinks the goods produced in Southern cotton mills compare 


very favorably with goods of the same grade made in New England. Every new 


mill in the South makes a finer grade of goods than its predecessor. After hav- 
ing some experience of the coarser yarns a spinner can make finer grades. The 
Southern mills are not generally as well equipped as the Northern, but all the 
newer mills are fully up to the insurance standard. (523.) 

Mr. Bullock believes that the advantages of Southern cotton mills in the near- 
ness of raw material and the advantage of New England mills in cheapness of 
money, etc., about offset each other. He explains that New England cotton-mill 
companies build branch mills in the South to get the advantage of saving in the 
cost of transportation of raw material for heavy goods, while retaining the 
advantage of established brands. (522.) ‘ 

_ Mr. Bullock testifies that one of the disadvantages of the Southern cotton mills 
is that they are obliged to buy their cotton early and hold it through the season 
while the New England mills can send to Providence and get what they want 
every week. Almost all the cotton goes away from the South by the first of May. 
Cotton is not always cheaper in the fall than in the following spring. (526, 527.) 

Mr. FISHER says that the Fall River mills buy different grades of cotton, weak 

staple and good staple, and mix them in certain proportions. Certain New Eng- 


land mills make grain bags, etc., entirely from the waste that 
ee (588,580) g y at comes from the 
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__ 4. Conditions of transportation in relation to competition with Northern manu- 
factures.—Mr. TURNER says the freight rate on cotton goods from Atlanta to New 
York is about 60 cents, and from Lowell to New York about 15cents. All export 
_ goods are sold at New York, where all the foreign agents have their offices. He 
_ has shipped some goods on the Southern Railway to California, but they were 
sold deliverable at New York, and he had to deduct the freight to New York from 
_ the price. (520.) 

Mr. FisHer testifies that Southern cotton mills have an advantage over the 
Northern mills in their nearness to cotton, in respect to grade and quality, but no 
great advantage in price. The freight rate on manufactured goods to New York, 
59 cents, is the general basis of distribution in most cases, but the mills ordinarily 
allow 50 cents freight to Texas or other points west of the Mississippi. The New 
England mills have the advantage in the freight rate for foreign shipments, but 

_ the Southern mills have quite an advantage in the freight on cotton. Therateon 
cotton to New England is 66 cents, or $3.30 on every bale. This heavy freight on 
raw material to New England offsets the freight on the goods to New York paid 
by Southern mills. (529-531.) : 

_ . Mr. RENNIE testifies that the higher freight on cotton goods from the South to 

_New York is not offset by a lower rate on the raw material, when it has to be 
shipped. The rate on cotton from Little Rock, Ark., to Columbia, 8. C., is 68 
‘cents, and to Fall River, Mass., 47 cents a hundred pounds. For 7 weeks in the 
autumn of 1899 cotton in the South Carolina market was a quarter of a cent above 
New York quotations. The Southern manufacturer in a district where there is 
a plentiful supply of cotton might have an advantage from his nearness to the 
cotton fields, but in the vicinity of Graniteville there is a scramble for cotton. 
There is a fine grade of cotton raised in that section, and buyers from Piedmont, 
Union, and Greenville come to Graniteville to buy cotton. Mr. Rennie has not 

‘noticed any marked discrimination in freight rates, injurious to the Southern cot- 

ton industry, though the rates have been recently advanced. (491.) 

Mr. WITTKOWSKEY, president of the Charlotte, N. C., Chamber of Commerce, 
thinks that there is no railroad discrimination between individuals, but that 
Charlotte has been discriminated against as a community. (511.) 

Mr. CoFrFin says that the fisheries of Florida, especialy in the neighborhood of 
Jacksonville, are greatly hampered by the excessive charges of the Southern 
Express Company, the only express company which reaches that region. Many 
thousands of barrels of fish are shipped by steamer from Jacksonville and Savan- 
nah to New York, and then distributed to the Western cities by express. Ship- 
ments can be made by the roundabout way cheaper than by the direct routes, 
even to places which are farther from New York than from Jacksonville. Mr. 
Coffin quotes the following express rates -per barrel of fish, and distances, from 
New York and from Jacksonville: (783.) 


Rates from Jacksonville. 


Chicago direct ---__- I Se See eee ae Te $7. 00 
Chigegoae, New Wout -22 =e eee eee oes on ee eee Ee ane eeeen sear 2.80 
Cincinnatl direeh =e.) == ae ty eee ND el EN ARR Ee inne” See ee 4,75 
(incinmanienAawNe Wey Ole see Meo Soe. lee ee ee aoe : ee 2.80 
Sti. IDGNIREWENERSER Oho eo 2 ee Se ee ee eee 5.00 
See ouisaviar NG We MOn ki seu) cto s Sete oe ke Bete eee ene Br) 
“Laiienniile Ghinkiie . 25 ies Seo See ee ee See eee 4. 50 
Matlinvall ChvdcaNcwaN One en kD yes a ee on.00 


These rates are via Clyde Line from Jacksonville to New York and thence via 
Adams Express Company. 


Distances and rates from Jacksonville and from New York. 


BEcksonvillerto OMiCHeON eres e.--- fase: --- aro = cata ris ceneisaeeee sess --= ik ae igus 
NeW OT hOMOLICALO Nn. saemes seer 22 i eieaic mn = 10s 2s aie = nce sem oe ae eee oes y= Ha as 3 
Maekase niall LeubOns pie Ulad ss seat fee. Soe eens sine dia wie seis Se clesere saa += ; He | me 
PNT aY OTHE OE CTO TLLStee meee tire tio: once Sema cea «elected nisin vie is/eise= sale oisin sis ee re 
TAOKAOTEVAIE: CO MUOUISVALLG =o 0e5 oe cee 226 rete eemiste- = ewienes w= 2c een emee anes anne oF ie 
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5. Cotton buying and prices, etc.—Mr. FisHER, of the Atlanta Cotton Mills, pre- 
fers to buy Lik ag Atlanta, because he can buy as cheaply there as he can out 
in the country, and he can get the grades he wants. (531. ) 
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Mr. Buttock explains the sudden advance in the price of raw cotton by the 


enormous increase in the demand for goods, resulting from good wages. (526.) — 


Mr. TURNER says that as cotton has gradually gone down in price manufacturers 


have had to cut down-the prices of their products. Butan advance in the prices of ~ 


goods does not always follow an advance in the price of cotton. He has seen cot- 
ton go up and goods go down. The price of finished goods has not increased any- 
thing like 100 per cent, as that of raw cotton has. (514, 515.) 

The witness thinks that when cotton was worth about 5 cents a pound cotton 


goods sold as low as 3} cents. With cotton at 9} cents there is very little margin. 


at 44. cents for the goods. He thinks he could sell his raw cotton to English spin- 
ners at about 11 cents a pound, at more profit than he could get by manufacturing 
it; but he could not afford to stop the mill. (514, 516.) 

6. Markets for cotton goods.—M1. BULLOCK, a cotton manufacturer of Atlanta, 
testifies that from 1877 to 1892 he made brown goods, sold without bleaching, and 
the great bulk of the trade was from commission houses in New York. New 
York export houses had some orders for China, but nine-tenths of the product 
of his mill has been consumed in the United States, mostly in Chicago and the 
West. Mr. Bullock thinks it will be of very great benefit to the South if the 
oriental trade can be extended, and he wishes the Government to do everything it 
can to promote trade. He believes in a subsidy for shipping, on the ground that 
our own ships should carry our own product; but not a subsidy for the benefit of 
some individual or corporation. He predicts that there will be a canal across 
Florida as well as the Nicaragua Canal. (528, 524.) 

%. Profits of cotton mills—Mr. Muucay, an organizer for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, says he knows that in 1898 the Dalton mills paid a dividend of 
45 per cent, and is informed by the newspapers that in the following year they 
paid a dividend of 93 per cent. (865.) 

8. Supply of labor in the South.—Mr. ORR states that up to the time of his tes- 
timony the supply of labor for the cotton mills of South Carolina has been 
ample, coming principally from the upper part of South Carolina and Georgia, 
and the western part of North Carolina, where the white population largely pre- 
dominates. In consequence of the number of new mills going up, however, he 
apprehends some scarcity until new hands are trained. (482.) 

9. Exemption from taxation.—Governor CANDLER, of Georgia, referring to 
the exemption of manufacturing establishments from taxation for a certain 
period of years in Alabama, says that while this may be in the end beneficial to 
the public it gives rise to dissatisfaction among taxpayers. (537.) 

10. Handling of cotton.—Mr. FisHEr, of the Atlanta Cotton Mills, complains of 
the careless manner in which cotton is handled by the farmers, and suggests that 
something on the handling and ginning of cotton should be published and dis- 
tributed among the planters. (534.) 

11. Importation of cotton.—Mr. BuLLOcK testifies that Lgyptian cotton has 
become almost a necessity for many new fabrics. (525.) 

Mr. FISHER testifies that Egyptian cotton is used in nearly all the mills, chiefly 

in England, but he thinks more is now used in the Carolinas. If there were a 
tariff protecting the long staple it could be produced in’ the South; it was pro- 
duced there to a large extent. Long-staple cotton is mixed with short cotton; in 
somecases Egyptian cotton is used alone. The staple of Egyptian cotton is more 
than 14 inches long; the Mississippi Valley cotton averages 1} inches. Georgia 
cotton is usually from three-fourths to seven-eighths of an inch long; once in a 
while there isa bale over 1 inch. Uniformity of staple is very desirable. Mr. 
Fisher advises that cotton planters pay more attention to the kinds of seed used, 
with a view to improving the staple. (532, 533.) 
_ 12. Loans for holding cotton.—Mr. TURNER testifies that he borrows money both 
in New York and in Atlanta to enable him to hold cotton in his warehouse. 
Southern bankers are cooperating with manufacturers in this respect more than 
formerly. (515.) 

B. Relations of employers and employees.—1. Generally friendly 
relat ions.—Mr. Lacy, labor commissioner of North Carolina, calls attention to 
the good feeling and community of interest between the cotton mill owners and 
their operatives. He thinks there is less friction between the owners and the 
laborers in North Carolina than in any other place in the world. The best class 
of citizens control and own the mills. Ninety-nine per cent of the owners and 
managers of the mills were born in North Carolina, and have friends and relatives 
in the mill. so that their sympathy is enlisted and they try to ameliorate conditions, 
While the wages are low and the hours long, the good treatment of the hands 
makes them contented. Mr. Lacy has visited mills where the owners gaye barbe- 
ce nn eee hands. He has never heard of a strike in a North Carolina factory. 
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Mr. MULcay says that as an organizer and lecturer to unions of cotton mi - 

t atives he has a to teach the people that their best interests me ele tiki 
of their employers; that if the employers were successful, they would be success- 
ful likewise. (566.)  — 

2. General weakness of trade unions in Southern States.—Mr. BRIDWELL, of the 
Atlanta Federation of Labor, says that labor organizationsare much less advanced 
in Georgia and other Southern States than in the North, but they are making 
rapid progress. There are in all probably about 5,000 or 6,000 members of trade 
‘unions in Georgia. (237.) 

Mr. KiILpurn, president of the Central Labor Union of Macon, Ga., and an 
organizer for the American Federation of Labor, testifies that the carpenters in’ 
Macon are well organized, and that the bricklayers are anxious to organize, and 
have sent for him to explain the benefits of organization. There have been no 
labor troubles in Macon for years. (560.) 

Mr. JEROME JONES, business manager of the Journal of Labor of Atlanta, says 
aa are about 30 unions affiliated with the Georgia State Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Hanson testifies that the relations between employers and employees in 
Memphis seem to be of a very cordial nature, and that in nearly all the trades 

_ agreements are reached without resorting to strikes. Conditions have been won- 
derfully improved in a number of trades within a few years. The skilled trades 
of the city are very well organized. The Memphis Trades and Labor Council is 
composed of delegates from all the different local organizations in thecity. When- 
ever a local organization feels that it has a grievance and wishes the council to 
take it up, the matter is placed in the hands of the grievance committee, which 
endeavors to adjust the difference, and has in many cases been instrumental in 
avoiding trouble. One of the cardinal principles of the central body is that a 
strike is to be ordered only as a last resort. (585, 587.) 

Mr. GOMPERS says that the working people are poorly organized in the South, 
though great progress is making there. The Federation of Labor has several 
organizers in the Southern States. It is making: special efforts among the textile 
workers, but is trying to organizeall trades. In iron and steel and in the printing 
trades good organizations exist. Progress is making even among the colored 
laborers. (647, 649.) 

Mr. Lacy, State commissioner of labor, testifies that labor is organized very 
little in North Carolina. There are 6 divisions of the Brotherhood of Engineers, 
and 5 of the conductors. Ten labor organizations in all are represented, but most 
ot them have but one lodge or division in the State. The witness knows of only 
one organization of textile mill employees in North Carolina. Thisis at Graham, 
Allamance County, and consists of strikers from South Carolina, who could not 
get employment again, and so came to North Carolina and brought the textile 
union with them. There is very little need for labor organization in North Caro-- 
lina. There have been no strikes except in the progressive city of Charlotte, where 
the workmen strike occasionally. There has never been any friction between the 
mill owners and the operatives. : ; 

Mr. Lacy explains the absence of labor organizations in cotton mills by saying 
that the operatives, being recruited from the country, find their condition so much 
improved that they do not feel the need of organizations; but he predicts that as 
they progress and get accustomed to the mill, they will begin to organize. (497, 
499, 501. 

Mr. Tee of Atlanta, testifies that there is no organized labor in his cotton 
mill and that he has never had a strike. (517.) } g 

Mr. TANNER says there is no organized labor in the Henrietta Mills, and no 
strikes. (495.) ‘ 5 

Mr. KILBURN testifies that the textile workers of Macon are not organized and 
have never been able to maintain a wage scale. (564.) big 

Mr. Orr, of Graniteville, S. C., says there are no labor organizations among 
the cotton-mill operatives in South Carolina. The Piedmont mill had been estab- 
lished 27 years in March, 1900, and had never had a strike among its employees. 
(483. ) : : : 

Mr. Mutcay, organizer of the American Federation of Labor, says the unions 
of cotton-mill operatives in the Augusta district have no scale of wages, and no 
regulation as to child labor. (567.) 

3 Colored eh aoma My. GARRETT, president of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor of Georgia, says that in some trades, as those of the stone masons 
and the brick masons, white and colored workmen receive the same wages. 
White and colored carpenters receive the same wages in some places and not in 
others. In Atlanta the white carpenters are well organized, and an effort was 
making when Mr. Garrett testified to organize the colored carpenters. An effort 
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was also on foot to organize the brick masons, both white and colored. Mr. Gar- 
rett declares that skilled labor in the South has no fear of the negro. When heis 
organized he can be controlled better than the white man. The reason is that 
very few negroes save their money. They make it and spend it. On this account 
negroes are greatly to be preferred to foreigners, such as Poles and Hungarians, 
who put their money in the bank. ‘Their money is banked in some other city, 
and there is no tax put on it at all, and I do not consider them good citizens.” It 
is true that colored men have worked cheaper than white men, particularly in 
the unskilled branches of industry, and have brought the wages of white labor 
down. This is because the labor of the South has not been organized. When it 
is as well organized as the labor of the North and East and West, the negro will 
get as much pay as the white man gets for the same work. 

There is trouble in organizing the negroes on account of the preachers and the 
politicians. It is feared that the labor union isa political scheme. This is a mis- 
take. Politics is never discussed in the union. (547,548.) 

Mr. Kinpurn testifies that colored unions are organized separately if possible. 
The Macon Central Labor Union does not allow them to affiliate with it, but the 
American Federation of Labor recognizes them on equal terms. Two colored 
unions have been organized in Macon. One is the carpenters and joiners’ union. 
White and colored carpenters and joiners and bricklayers work side by side. 

560.) 
‘ Mr. Houston, editor Journal of Labor, Atlanta, testifies that there have been 
a few instances where colored men have been admitted into the same trade unions 
as the white men, but only for temporary effect. There are very few mixed 
unions, but colored branches are organized. The white laborer does not recognize 
the colored laborer as a social equal, but recognizes him as a factor in the com- 
petitive market, and will do as much as any one to elevate him in his class. The 
white and colored unions regulate trade affaif’s through jointconferences. (555.) 

Mr. BRIDWELL, of the Atlanta Federation of Trades, says that the colored men 
in the South are mostly engaged in unskilled trades, although there are a good 
many who work in the skilled trades, some of whom are organized. They are 
admitted to membership in many unions, and receive the same wages as other 
members. The unions often aid them to join by allowing them to pay initiation 
fees by installments, or in other ways. (237, 238, 242.) 

Mr. N. F. THOMPSON says that negroes are now taken into Southern trade unions 
practically on the same basis as white men; but yet there is a discrimination even 
inthe union. The white members try to get employment for each other and to 
crowd out the colored members. 
$ In the mines blacks and whites work side by side. (758, 767.) 

Mr. Lacy says one colored tobacco-workers’ union was organized in Winston, 
N. C., but the white men resisted the organization. He thinks there is now no 
ypo™ solored labor organization in the State. (497.) 

Mr. REwnik, of the Graniteville Manufacturing Company, South Carolina, says 
that all the white bricklayers in this section are union men, with a regular stand- 
ard of wages which they never break. Two unions of the negroes have been 

4 formed in Augusta. The object of the white men in organizing the negroes is to 
get them to demand the same wages that the whites demand. (489. 

4, Attitude of employers toward labor organizations—(See also Evils and abuses 
generally, pp. 96,97).—Mr. GARRETT, president of the State Federation of Labor 
of Georgia, says that the general disposition of employers throughout the State 
toward organized labor is good, excepting the cotton mills. Some cotton mills 
refuse to let their employees organize. (548.) 

Mr. MILLER, secretary of the Memphis Industrial League, says he is a firm 
believer in organized labor, but has found the general lack of organized labor in 
the South an attraction for Northern capital. He thinks the general organization 
of labor in the South would retard the development of its manufactures. (580.) 

5. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers.—Mr. LAcy, commissioner of labor of 
North Carolina, says the Brotherhood of Engineers has revolutionized the habits 
of the engineers in North Carolina. Ten or 15 years ago hardly an engineer in 
the State would refuse to take a drink whenever he could get it; now it is hard 
to get a first-class engineer to go into a saloon. They give better service and get 
better salaries, and without friction. The organization would expel members 
for drunkenness or other immorality, even when they are not in active service. 
It is the strongest temperance organization he knows of. The conductors’ organ- 
ization has done almost as much for them, but other branches of organized labor 
have not taken the same stand. (499, 500.) 

6. Strikes in Southern States.—Mr..BRIDWELL, of the Atlanta Federation of 
Trades, says that there have never been any extensive strikes in the Southern 
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States, although several local strikes are now in force (1899). T 

have had several strikes, part of which they have won oe oo freee me 
tively small number of strikes may be due to the weakness of trade unions in 
the South, although the witness believes that strong organizations ultimately 
ia to check strikes. It may also be due to the absence of foreign labor. (236, 

Mr. FISHER, an Atlanta manufacturer, testifies that cotton-mill operatives in 

the South strike occasionally, and mentions a strike at the Warren Manufactur- 
ing Company’s mill in South Carolina. Mr. Fisher says there was a strike in the 
Atlanta Cotton Mills when he first went there, but there has never been any 
since. (582, 535.) 
2 Mr. Mutcay says the strike at the Warren mill, March, 1900, was not author- 
ized. A few operatives had a personal grievance which the superintendent would 
not listen to, and applied to the president, who answered their questions agree- 
ably to all parties. (566, 567.) 

Mr. Exsas testifies that there have been 2 slight strikes at the Fulton Bag 
and Cotton Mills; in each case the operatives asked unreasonable things. The 
last strike was in February, 1899, and was caused by substituting a man who had 
a family, at 75 cents a day, for a man who was getting 90 cents a day. A good 
many operatives staid at work, and in about a week or a week and a half all the 
looms were running. The company no longer treats with its employees as a 
union, but treats with them individually on any grievance, and tries to give fair 
treatment. (573.) 

Mr. Muwcay, organizer for the American Federation of Labor, testifies that 
about the third week of November, 1898, a notice was posted in the mills of the 
Augusta district, including Bath and Langley in South Carolina, that on and 
after November 20 the wages would be reduced, the amount of the reduction not 
being stated. Mr. Mulcay and the general organizer of the American Federation 
of Labor for Georgia went to the factory district, and at the request of the mill 
operatives organized 7 unions among them. They were not organized until after 
they had struck against the reduction of wages: if they had been this severe strike 
would have been prevented. The operatives remained out until the early part of 
February, entailing a great loss upon the mills, themselves, and the whole city. 
The reduction of wages amounted on an average to about 13 per cent; in many 
cases it was not more than 10 per cent, in some cases it was 25 per cent, and in a 
few cases 40 per cent. About 5,000 employees were affected. Prior to the strike 
the wages were about $4.50 or $5 a week. The manufacturers, the Augusta 
Manufacturing Company, claimed that their mills were not paying the cost of 
running. The result of the strike was that the manufacturers made some slight 
concession, but not in the matter of wages. They said they were willing to pay 
a scale averaging 6 per cent higher than their competitors in the South were 
paying. They claimed that one cause of their trouble was that all the Southern 
mills manufacturing the same class of goods paid less wages—in some cases about 
20 per cent less—than they did. They said that as soon as the times would war- 
rant it they would restore the old wages, and on the ist of January, 1900, they 
did increase the wages 10 percent. Since that time there has been no strike and 
there is no likelihood of one. Some little difficulties crop out, but they are dis- 
posed of satisfactorily by the executive committee. (564,566. ) 

7. Blacklisting in Southern States.—Mr. BRIDWELL says that it is believed that 
the railways in Georgia use the blacklist, but the only proof is that men are 
sometimes unable to secure employment at all in the locality and have to go else- 
where. It is not possible to prove that an employer has refused employment 
because of a blacklist, if he assigns any other reason. (240.) 

C. General conditions and prosperity of laborers.—1. General 
conditions of labor in teatile mills.—Miss DE GRAFFENRIED, of the United States 
Department of Labor, says that the sanitary conditions of Southern textile mills 
are less satisfactory than in the North, for the most part. The mill sites are not 
properly drained and fever tends to lower the vitality of the operatives. On the 
other hand, the possibility of having the windows open a large part of the-year 
compensates for many other unsanitary conditions. The workers are nearly all 
natives, and, owing to the absence of other avenues of employment, the standard 
of intelligence, especially among the women, is relatively higher than in New 
England. There is more of the patriarchal _relatign between employers and 
employees. Labor organizations scarcely exist and strikes are infrequent. 
Wages are much lower than in the North, especially because of the potential 
competition of colored labor, although no negroes are directly employed in the tex- 
tile mills, except in the picker room. The cost of living, however, is very much 
less. Some operatives live comparatively well, even beyond their means, but 
many others, especially farmers who have turned to textile work, have a very 
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poor diet, chiefly pork and corn bread. In some mills employees are furnished 
land for gardening and have other advantages, but this is not common. The — 
hours of labor are longer than in the North, but no one works as hard. (225- 
227, 229. : 

VRS Cieeaet president of the State Federation of Labor of Georgia, says that 
the condition of the textile workers in Atlanta is very bad. They are not allowed 
to join the labor movement, and they are compelled to live in company houses of 
very bad quality. (543.) ’ 

Mr. N. F. THompson says that the laborers in the Southern cotton mills are 
almost exclusively native whites. Superintendents and foremen come, in many 
cases, from the North; but the Southern textile schools are educating men for 
these places, and the most successful mills in the South are managed entirely 
by Southern people. The workers are largely women and children, and on this 
account labor organizations among them have given comparatively little trouble. 
The usual hours of labor in the cotton mills are 10, and in many of the States 
there is no age limit for the employment of children. (764-766.) . 

Mr. Orr says the windows in the mill are open certainly 8 months in the year. 
They are open all the time, more or less. (484.) 

Mr. TANNER, of Atlanta, says the mill villages furnish constant and regular 
employment to all who want it. There is noidle class. (495.) 

Mr. Houston, editor of the Journal of Labor, of Atlanta, Ga., says that com- 
plaints were received by the paper as to the condition of cotton-mill operatives 
who had been brought to the city from other parts of Georgia and the Carolinas 
to work in the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mill, and had been thrown out of employ- 
ment by the stopping of the night shift. On investigation at the homes of the 
operatives he found them in a very distressed condition. Transportation was 
secured for 2 or 3 families. He believes that the city sent quite a number home. 
Several were buried at the expense of the city.™ (549, 550.) 

Mr. Houston’s impression from observation is that the condition of cotton-mill 
operatives in Lowell and Fall River is a great deal better than in Atlanta. (553.) 

Mr. Exsas says that in advertising for help for the night shift at the Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mills, of which he is president, it was stated definitely that trans- 
portation was not furnished. The amount was advanced to those who asked for 
it and said they could not come otherwise. When the night shift was discon- 
tinued all the good hands were culled out and kept on the day run. There were 
runners at the mills from different mills in the Carolinas and Georgia soliciting 
help, and the company could have guaranteed employment to anyone who wanted 
it. The company also found that work could be had in the immediate vicinity, 
but a great many who would not work prevailed upon the city to support them. 
Some worked a few days and then expected the charity association to provide 
them with food. The company paid funeral expenses in several cases. (571.) 

2. Relative condition of labor on farms and in mills.—Mr. ORR testifies that the 
white laborers employed by cotton mills in South Carolina come almost exclu- 
sively from farms, being attracted by (1) better school facilities, (2) churches, 
(3) social advantages, and (4) employment 310 days in the year at fairly good 
wages. The condition of the cotton-mill operative he considers unquestionably 
superior to that of farm tenants, and the more intelligent of the tenants are com- 
ing year by year to the cotton mills. (482, 486.) 

Mr. Lacy, labor commissioner of North Carolina, says that while the wages in 
the factories of the State seem low to most people and the hours seem long, the 
people coming from the farms, who are in the habit of working so many hours a 
day for such a small return, feel that they have improved themselves very much 
by getting out of the weather, having regular positions, and being paid once a 
week; and they think the hours are short. They have made a material step in 
advance by leaving the farm as tenants to work for regular wages and live in good 
houses. Mr. Lacy considers the condition of mill hands greatly superior to that 
of farm hands. 

Mr. McApen, of Charlotte, N. C., says the help for his cotton mill comes 
entirely from the rural districts. The hands consider their condition better in the 
mill than on the farms. They get their pay regularly once a week, and always 
have money. They live better for their means than any class of people he ever 
saw. Mr. McAden says that when his hands come in from the mountains for 
employment they look lean, hungry, and pale, but after they have been in the 
mill for a few months they look healthy, sleek, and neat. Association does a 
great deal for them. Factory people read the papers, and are well informed 
about current events. (503, 504.) 

_Mr. TURNER, a cotton manufacturer of Georgia, says there is a regular acces- 
sion of mill hands recruited from farm hands every fall. Occasionally some of 
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them save money and go back and buy land. He thinks the condition of the mill 

_ operatives better than it was when they lived on farms, and that they themselves 
paper itso. (513.) Na 

- IANNER says the labor for the Henrietta Mills, Charlotte, N.C., com 
from the neighborhood and from back in the mountains. Before the mills ere 
established it was employed in farming. He thinks the condition of cotton-mill 

hands in the Henrietta Mills decidedly better than when they were living on farms. 
They had lived in the mountains in very ordinary log houses without windows. 
There were children up to 18 years of age who had never been to school. In the 
mill village there are 2 schools. 

___ Mr. Tanner mentions the case of a widow and family of 7 girls, who together 
made something like $60 a year at home on the farm, and now make a little more 
than that every month in the cotton mill, after having worked in the mill about 6 
months. (493-495.) 

Mr. FISHER says the operatives at the Atlanta Cotton Mills come from the coun- 
try and from various mills; they are not city people. He thinks they are equal in 
intelligence, competency, and quickness to Northern operatives. (529.) 

Governor CANDLER testifies that the factories of Georgia acquire their employees 
from the surrounding country, and there is a disposition on the part of those who 
have failed on farms, white and black alike, to-go to town when the prices of farm 
products are low. He thinks that very few have succeeded in bettering their con- 
dition by the change. (540.) 

Mr. GARRETT, president of the State Federation of Labor of Georgia, says that 
the people who work in the mills come chiefly from the country. He declares that, 
in his opinion, they can do better in the country than in the city; though headmits ~ 
that, so far as he knows, those who have once gone to the mills never go back to 
the farms. He implies that, at least in some cases, the mills are preferred, because 
they enable the fathers to live inidleness on the wages of the children. As between 
city and country cotton mills, Mr. Garrett thinks that the workers in the country 
mills are better off because their living is so much cheaper. (545, 546.) 

Mr. Houston says the mill operatives of Atlanta are recruited to a great extent 
from the mountain districts of northern Georgia. They are attracted by the idea 
of city life, and do not know the conditions until they reach the city. He has 

_ never found any that were satisfied with their lot, but their power of resistance 
is very small. (552, 553.) 

Mr. Mucay, organizer of the American Federation of Labor, says that on the 
farm there are seasons when there is time for self-education, but in the faetory 
there can be none without loss of time. The families in the cotton factories 
make more than they do on farms when the price of cotton is low, and that is one 
reason why they drift from the country to the mills. Since cotton has gone up 
they are drifting back to the country. The small farmers are compelled to have 
the assistance of their wives in the fields. (568.) , 

3. Health of cotton-mill operatives.—Governor CANDLER thinks cotton-mill 

_ operatives as a class are not as healthy as country people who work in the open 
air, although there is no complaint of neglect regarding the sanitary arrange- 
ments at the factories. (541.) . 

Mr. TuRNER is sure that there is no larger percentage of sickness among his 
cotton-mill hands than in the city of Atlanta asa whole. They are healthy and 
perfectly contented. (517.) 

/ 4. Employment and unemployment.—Mr. TURNER, a cotton manufacturer, 
whose mill is located near Atlanta, Ga., says there is a surplus of labor in the 
village. (513.) : it fe A 

In reply to a question about the regularity of cotton-mill operatives in his mill, 
Mr. Eusas says there is a certain element that will not work at all on Saturday, 
which seems to be the chief day for idleness. He thinks this is not due to any 
religious belief. (571.) : : 

Mr. McADEN says there has been a considerable increase of employment in the 
manufacturing districts of North Carolina during recent years. Times are pros- 
perous, everybody who will work is employed, and nearly everybody is contented. 

502-504. ; 
: Mr. oe thinks there are not many railroad men in North Carolina out of 
employment. Unskilled and clerical labor has not been entirely employed, and 
there is always a certain number of people with no fixed calling. (500, 5 ae 

5. Saving among cotton-mill operatives.—Mr. OrR testifies that the cotton-mill 
operatives live very comfortably indeed on the wages paid. and a large proportion 
of them are saving money. A great many of those at Piedmont have bought 
farms and are renting them. Mr. Orr thinks postal savings banks would be a 
godsend to laboring people all over the South. (487.) 
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Mr. TANNER says the Henrietta Mills (Charlotte, N. C.) take the savings ot 
operatives and allow 5 or 6 per cent interest. Quite a number have saved from 
$50 to $1,500 and a number have bought little farms adjoining the mills and built 
their own houses. He does not know of many farmers of the tenant class that 
have saved $1,500. (495.) . ' ; 

_ Mr. TurNER says that a few but not many of the employees in his mill near 
Atlanta save money. A good many deposit their savings with the company at 5 
per cent interest. (518.) ‘ 

' Mr. Fisuer, of the Atlanta Cotton Mills, says some of the operatives save 
money, but most of them live from hand to mouth. The company has often 
advanced money to them, and made the first payment on a piece of land or a 
house and lot. (529.) ; 

Mr. 8. WittKowsky, of Charlotte, N. C., a retired merchant and president of 
the Mechanics’ Perpetual Building and Loan Association. testifies that in 17 years 
this association has handled $2,066,000, perhaps nine-tenths of which came from 
laboring people. He estimates that of $325,000 on deposit, $75,000 or $100,000 
belongs to colored people. A detailed statement 10 years old showed that the 
stockholders at that time included 671 white and 150 colored people. He mentions 
the case of a colored man working in a foundry at 65 cents a day, with a wife and 
4 children, who borrowed $300 and bought a home; he paid for it out of his wages, 
then borrowed $200 more and built an addition of 2 rooms to his house. Mr. 
Wittkowsky says that this shows that the colored men can live comfortably, and 
they all get more wages now than they did at that time (15 yearsago). (508-510.) 

Mr. Muucay testifies that some of the cotton-mill operatives in the Augusta 
district save enough to buy homes on installments. When aman and his wife 
and 1 or 2 children are employed their monthly wages may amount to about $50. 
It is not possible for aman to acquire a home with his own wages, besides sup- 
porting a wife and child. (568.) x 

6. Standard of living.—Mr. RENNIE says the employees of the Graniteville 
Manufacturing Company, South Carolina, live in reasonable comfort—certainly 
as comfortably as Northern operatives—and many of them save money. He sup+ 
poses there are 150 operatives who have money deposited with the company, in 
sums varying from $250 to $3,000, bearing interest at 5 per cent. (490, 491.) 

Mr. OrR testifies that the standard of living of the cotton-mill operatives is 
much better than their former living on the farms. They are said to buy the very 
best class of food stuffs and clothing. (485.) 

7. Cooperative or mutual societies.—Mr. ELSAS says there have been 3 different 
cooperative or mutual societies organized at the Fulton Bag and Cotton. Mills, 
not under the direct control of the company, but with its consent and patronage. 
At the last attempt,in 1899,the company offered to give $500 cash as a bonus if 
the operatives would organize a society and run it successfully, but after about 3 
weeks they dropped it. Mr. Elsas says the great difficulty with the operatives is 
that if they do not get value received immediately for their 5 or 10 cents a week 
_ they want to be sick and die so as to get their money's worth. (573.) 


D. Wages in the South.—/. Wages in skilled trades.—Mr. BRIDWELL says 
that the wages in the skilled trades of Georgia are considered fair. They have 
been maintained more satisfactorily during the recent business depression than 
in other sections of the country. The wages have been greatly increased through 
the efforts of organizations, and at the same time the cost of living has been 
decreasing. The wages of stonecutters are $3.20 for 8 hours’ work; of carpenters, 
$2.50; of typesetters, from $18 to $24 per week., Bricklayers receive from $2 to 
$2.25, but they are unorganized. (239, 240.) 

Mr. Lacy, State commissioner of labor, says the brick masons have only one 
organization in North Carolina, and they report average wages of $50 a month, 
which they think very low. The engineers, with 6 organizations, report an aver- 
age of $125 a month; the Typographical Union, $60; carpenters and joiners, with 
a ; organization, about $30; railway conductors, $65 to $95; bookbinders, $60. 

Mr. GARRETT, a machinist of Atlanta, states that he works 10 hours a day at 
29 cents an hour, This is much the best pay earned at his trade in the city. 
The average pay of machinists in the town is not over $2. Boys who begin to 
learn the trade at 16 or 17 are generally started at 70 cents a day. (546.) 

Mr. Kizporn thinks the minimum scale for carpenters in Macon is $2. The 
wages are higher than for some kinds of work. Before they were organized their 
wages ranged from 75 cents to $1.50 and $2. (561.) 

Mr. Kilburn testifies that the printers’ wage scale in Macon has been main- 
tained uniformly for 14 years. It calls for $2.50 per day of 8 hours in newspaper 


¢ work and 9 hours on job work. The piece-work system is adopted wherever pos- 
sible. (560, 561.) 
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___ 2. Wages in cotton mills.—Mr. Lacy, commissioner of labor o 
lina, testifies that in the cotton mills of that State skilled male sey eds 
Beat i to ped ie day; nega men, 60 agi to $1; skilled women, 75 cents 

$1.50; unskilled women, o 75 cents; children from 2 3 i 

paid under 30 cents (497) m 20 to 80 pees few being 
r. MCADEN, a banker and cotton manufacturer of North Carolina, s 

have increased during the last decade. His mill pays from 25 to 27 sents bh 

for weaving. The weavers average about $1.25 a day; some making $9 a week. 

Spinners make 75 cents on an average; they are generally children. (503.) 

_Mr. TANNER says the Henrietta Mills (Charlotte, N. C.) pay for weaving by the 
piece. The weavers make from 20 cents to $1.20 a day, averaging something like 
90 cents; quite a number make $1.20. For spinning, the mills pay from 7 to 11 
cents a side, according to the length of the frame and the class of the work, and 
es any are from 40 to 80 cents a day, averaging something like 60 cents. 

, 495. 

Mr. Orr testifies that in South Carolina weavers are paid by the piece. A 
woman can earn as much as a man if she runs as many machines and produces as 
many yards, but women are not made bosses. Weavers usually get from 85 cents 
to $1.10 a day, and spinners are paid 10 cents a side, and make about 60 cents a 
day. .A hand 15 or 16 years old can easily tend 6 sides. Unskilled labor is paid 
65 cents a day. Overseers and master machinists get $3.50, other machinists from 
$1.50 to $2.25; second hands about $2 and $2.25. Wages are paid twice a month 
in cash; no store orders are given, and employees are absolutely free to trade 
where they please. The Piedmont Manufacturing Company has always paid in 
cash twice amonth. Itrunsno company store. (483, 486.) 

According to Mr. Orr’s recollection, the average wages of the employees of the 
Piedmont Manufacturing Company a year and a half before the date of his testi- 
mony (March, 1900), excluding section hands, second hands, overseers, and super- 
intendents, were 64 or 65 cents a day. There had been no material change since 
that time, but if anything the wages were a little higher. (483.) 

Mr. RENNIE says that on the same class of goods wages in New England are 
no higher than in Graniteville, S. C. A New England weaver of coarse sheeting 
can make $1 aday. Spinners are paid 10 cents a side on an average in New Eng- 
land, and the Graniteville Manufacturing Company pays 11 cents. He considers 
it a material advantage to be able to work 66 hours in the week instead of 58, as 
in Massachusetts. The weavers employed by the Graniteville Manufacturing 
Company average $1.10 a day. Spinners are paid 11 cents a side, and run 6 or in 
some cases 8 sides, averaging nearly 70 cents a day. He has calculated the aver- 
age wages, not including overseers, at 814 cents a day. 

Mr. Rennie says the Graniteville Manufacturing Company, which pays some- 


what higher wages than other mills, does not make asmuch money as the others, » 


but competes without difficulty. Thecost of production may be low witha higher 
rate of wages, on account of the greater outturn. (490, 491.) 

Mr. TurRNER, of Atlanta, says the children in his cotton mill make from 25 
cents a day up. No adult labor is paid less than 75 cents, and weavers make in 
some cases as much as $1.25. Bosses get about $2.50 and upward. The weavers 
in his mill make about $1a day. The average for children and adults, excluding 
overseers and the higher-priced men, is about 75 cents a day. 

Wages in cotton mills advanced about 10 per cent in 1899; not as much as the 
price of cotton. The increase was voluntary on the part of the employers. The 
advance in the price of cotton has not been of much advantage to labor. (513.) 

Mr. Ersas testifies that the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, pay 94 to 104 
cents a side for spinning. An expert can make 60 cents a day. Mr. Elsas esti- 
mates the average wages at the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills at between $4 and 
$4.50 a week. He says the children nearly all earn 50 cents a day. There are 
some learners who are absolutely worthless and learn at their own expense, 
not being paid anything until they become proficient enough to be of some use. 


(570, 572.) 


Mr. Jonz&s, business manager of the Journa| of Labor, says he has had in his pos- - 


session 200 pay envelopes from the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, said to represent 
a week’s work each, on which the amounts ran from about $4 to about 35 cents. 
(556, 557. 

Mr. MeN says the Atlanta Cotton Mills employ about 275 hands, and have a 
pay roll of $1,300 a week, making the average wages, including overseers, nearly 
$5 a week. Excluding the engineer and 4 overseers, the pay roll averages about 

1,175.for 270 employees. (529.) . ; ee 
; Mr, BULLOCK testifies that when his mill (Atlanta) was established in 1877 the 
wages paid were a little more than those paid in the North Carolina mills, because 
his Atlanta mill had no cottages to rent. A weaver would average from $5 to 
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$6.50 a week. Mr. Bullock estimates the average earnings of weavers in Georgia 
cotton mills at about $4 a week. No laboris employed by the day or week, except _ 
overseers and common unskilled labor. (522,523.) haf 

Mr. Muucay is of the opinion that wages in the mills of the Augusta district 
are higher than in Atlanta. They average about $4.50 a week. (568.) 

3. Wages in Northern and Southern cotton mills.—Mr. ELsas estimates that the 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills pay 5 per cent less than Fall River wages. Living 
is cheap in Atlanta, and he thinks the Atlanta mills do not get as much work in 
the same time as the Fall River mills. (573, 574.) : 

Mr. Fisuer thinks the Southern mills have a slight advantage in wages, appar- 
ently due to the lower wages of men. The Atlanta Cotton Mills pay more for 
spinning per side than the Massachusetts mills, and more than is paid in the 
Carolinas or in any of the country mills. (531.) 

Mr. BuLLock thinks Southern cotton mills pay about the same wages as New 
~ England mills for the same class of goods. (522.) : 

Mr. CorFin says that the living wage must vary according to the class of the 
workers involved, and according to the place and the circumstances. It costs less 
to live in the South than in the North. The ignorant unskilled laborer does not 
need the surroundings nor the means of increasing knowledge that are suitable 
for the skilled and educated mechanic. (779.) _ . 

4, Cost of living.—Mr. OrR testifies that living expenses are small in South 
Carolina. Chickens are worth from 12} to 15 cents apiece; beef, 8 cents a pound; 
eggs, 10 to 12 cents a dozen; No. 1 flour (March, 1900), $4.50 a barrel; meal, 55 
cents a bushel; bacon, about 6} cents a pound. Clothing has been very low, $7 
to $9 for a good suit, but has gone up within a year or two. Fairly good board in 
boarding houses or private families can be had for from $7 to $8 a month. Wood 
is $1.50 a cord; Mr. Orr supposes that during 9 months of the year fuel is used 
for nothing except cooking. (484.) 

Mr. Orr thinks wages depend very much™upon the expense of living. (485.) 

Mr. TANNER, treasurer of the Henrietta Mills, says the price of wood in the 
vicinity of the mills is $1.25 a cord; butter is usually 10 to 15 cents a pound, aver- 
aging about 124 cents; eggs, 8 or 10 cents; chickens, 8 to 20 cents, and flour $2 to 
$2.50 a hundred. 

Mr. Kinpurn has found from visits that the cost of living is about the same in 
Northern and Southern cities. (560.) 

5. Wood sold to employees—Mr. MCADEN says the employees in his mill pay 
about $1.25 a cord for wood. During a severe storm in the winter the price goes 
a little higher, and in order to prevent speculation at such times, he sells wood to 
the employees at $1.15 to $1.25 a cord. (503.) 

6. House rent.—Myr. KILBURN testifies that house rent paid by working people 
in Macon, Ga., averages from $2 to $5 a room, according to location. A great 
many of the organized workmen own their own houses; probably fewer in the 
Typographical Union than in any other union, because they travel from one 
place to another a good deal. (563.) 

E. Hours of labor in Southern States —1. Evisting conditions.—Miss 

DE GRAFFENRIED, of the United States Department of Labor, says that the hours 
of labor are regularly longer in the the textile mills of the South than in the 
North. Usually they are 11 hours. There are few States in the South where 
legal restrictions on hours are imposed. The longer hours are not due to the fact 
that laborers work less energetically, although this is the case, but rather to the 
slowness of the Southern States in following the general movement toward reduc- 
ing the formerly universal long hours. The effect of the climate and of the rela- 
tively insanitary conditions of the Southern mills is to prevent such intense labor 
asin the North. (225-227.) 
_ Mr. Lacy, State commissioner of labor, testifies that a great many of the mills 
in North Carolina have a 66-hour week, but as they stop at 12 o’clock on Saturday 
they work more than 11 hours on other days. Some of the mills work more than 
i2 hours. (496.) 

Mr. McApen, of North Carolina, says that his mill runs 66 hours a week. It 
‘formerly ran from 70 to 72 hours a week. (503.) 

Mr. TANNER says the hours of labor in the Henrietta Mills (Charlotte) average 
iladay. There is no law in North Carolina regulating the hours. (494. 

Mr. OrR testifies that the hours of labor in South Carolina are limited to 66 a 
week, and thinks the law is carried out in good faith. (484.) 

Mr. TURNER says the hours of labor in Georgia are limited by law to 11 daily, 
or 66 a week. (512.) 

Mr. GaRRETT, president of the State Federation of Labor of Georgia, states 
that he is informed that work begins in the Atlanta Cotton Mills ata quarter before 
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6 in the morning an i i ; 

eae for Ginnee a eae ‘athe lees se a 
Mr. Garrett is not prepared to say that the legal limit of 66 | Bi ace 
exceeded. In all branches of labor outside the Poteet piper ee 
€ } s, the ordinary hou 
‘Sao are 10 a day. Some shops work 9 hours in winter and 10 in Samer 

Mr. ELsas, vice-president of the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mi i 
: i 
pmploying about 1,000 hands, says the pre hours at Data eeae oe ae 
eet 5 days = soe ge and 6 on Saturday. (569.) pe 
r. TURNER testifies that 40 years ago it was customary for farm lab 

er fF, é : ! f orers to 
ps eo oe sundown, and he thinks that is still the custom in the 

2. Reduction of howrs discussed.—Mr. BRIDWELL, of th i 
Trades, says that the labor organizations of Georgia oS pave Ona 
hours of labor. They do not consider that the conditions of climate and lost 
are such that people in the South can endure longer hours than in the Month 
The hours of labor of some of the strongly organized trades, bricklayers stone- 
cutters, etc., have been reduced to 8, but many work long hours. Street car men 
often have to work 18 hours in a day. Although the employees ‘would be willin 
to accept lower wages in order to secure a shorter day, the witness believes that 
oe teen to more ao and ae the demand, wages might 

J x ‘ e organizations are in : ation:é imi 

ate ge Spee packet 8. (235, 241, 23) Sd BO ney eee 
' Mr. Lacy has recommended an 11-hour law in his report as issi 

labor for North Carolina. He thinks shorter hours = the te prea can 
mill owners, however, have insisted that on account of climatic influences, and 
because the laborers are used to the slow movements of the farm, they would 
be handicapped if the hours were meddled with until the laborers were educated 
up to the quicker movements of the mill. (496, 497, 499.) 

Mr. Hanson testifies that the reduction of hours on municipal work in Mem- 
phis to 8 hours, which took effect in January, 1899, was gained through the agita- 
tion of the labor organizations, although the members of the city force are not 
organized. The 8-hour day was established in some trades before it was obtained 
for city work, and in other trades the hours have been reduced since that time. 
Before the reduction of hours on municipal work the wages were from $1 to $1.25 
a day for 10 hours; under the 8-hour system they are $1.50. The city has done a 
vast amount of work on the sewer system since the reduction of hours, more than 
in 5 years before, and the city engineer says he can show by a statistical report 
that the men accomplish more workin 8 hours than they previously did in 10 
hours. (586.) : 

Mr. BuLLOocK does not concur in the idea that machinery will necessarily pro- 
duce more results in 12 hours than in 11._ He was the pioneer in Georgia in re- 
ducing the hours from 12 to 11, and found from careful investigation that better 
results and a more finished product were obtained in 11 hours than in 12. While 
the spinning and weaving machinery will run all the time, it needs careful atten- 
tion; and when an employee is very fatigued bad work is the result. He also ° 
tried running a double set of hands, night and day, but was never able to do 
double work in double time. (521.) 

Mr. CorFin says that sawmills throughout the South work their help from sun 
tosun. That often means 14 or 15 hours in the summer; they never work less 
than 11 hours. The leased convicts work from sun to sun, and they must get to 
the place of work before the sun is up. Sometimes they have to walk 5 miles. 
That means some 16 hours of actual work. Men in the condition which Mr. Cof- 
fin pictures, become, he declares, simply machines to work, to eat, to sleep, to rise, 
to work. They come to expect nothing else, and to care for nothing else. A short 
workday gives a man an opportunity to improve his mind, to enjoy the society of 
his family and his friends, and to train his children. Eight hours a day is enough 
for any man to work. Mr. Coffin does not think that this is a question into which 
climatic conditions enter. (780,781,789, 792.) 

Mr. TurNER has never had any complaint from his employees as to the hours of 
labor in the Exposition Cotton Mills. He justifies the longer hours of labor in the 
South as compared with New England on climatic grounds, together with the 
relative poverty of the South. He says that the Southern mills do not compete 
much with the New England mills. They do not make the same character of 


goods. (518.) 
Mr. FISHER testifies that he worked 66 hours a week ina textile mill at Law- 
The Lawrence mills 


rence, Mass., just after the war, when he was 14 years old. 
voluntarily reduced the hours to 624; then a 10-hour law _was passed, and after- 
wards a 58-hour law. Connecticut has a 60-hour law. (5381.) 


| 
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3. Desirability of uniform legislation.—Mr. BULLOCK says there should be some 
way of regulating the hours of labor uniformly in the mills of the country. 
While the manufacturers in Alabama or South Carolina may run on a certain 
system of hours, the Georgia mills are limited by law to another system and 
Massachusetts to still another. Manufacturers ought to be as nearly as possible 
on an equality, and he would favor the same hours for Georgia as are in vogue in 
New England. , ‘ : 

Mr. Bullock admits the possibility that uniform legislation as to hours of 
labor and wages of employees would affect some portions of the South unfavor- 
ably at first, but he would be perfectly willing to stand all chances of uniformity. 

522. 
Me FISHER, of the Atlanta Cotton Mills, agrees in some respects wih Gover- 
nor Bullock as to the desirability of uniform labor legislation. He would favor 
a 10-hour law. He would prefer not to run more than 10 hours, but his com- 
petitors run longer hours. (530.) ) 

4, Night shift in cotton mills.—Mr. Evsas describes the attempt of the Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mills to work a night shift. He says the men and boys and some 
of the women would stay awake all day and could not work at night, and the 
labor cost advanced in proportion to the total poundage cost so that the company 
could not afford to continue the night run. A record was kept of the number of 
cuts, and although a weaver might get off only half a cut a loom each night, 
he would still expect the full prices, claiming it was a greater amount. The com- 
pany gave in to them for several weeks, hoping to gather a large body of hands 
and make the night run a success, but it was an utter failure. (571.) ' 


FE. Company tenements and stores.—1. Company tenements.—Mr. 
TANNER says the Henrietta Mills (Charlotte, N.C.) house their employees free of 
charge; they have never charged rent. Quite a number live in their own houses. 

493, 495.) < 
Miss DE GRAFFENRIED says that rents in company tenements in the South are 
much lower than in the North. Some of the older houses are very unsatisfactory, 
but the newer ones are as good as the newer ones in the Northern textile towns. 
(225.) 

Mr. RENNIE says the Graniteville Manufacturing Company, South Carolina, 
ae its employees, the average rent charged being 424} cents a room for 2 weeks. 
(490: 

Mr. ORR says the Piedmont Manufacturing Company, South Carolina, houses 
its employees. They pay 50 cents a room a month, and have a garden patch to 
each house. (483.) 

Mr. ELSAS says the management of the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills does not 
compel the employees to live in the company houses. They are asked to do so, but 
they will not lose their work if they do not. The tenants of the company naturally 
get the preference of employment in dull times. There are a good many empty 
houses, and a great many of the operatives live in outside houses; possibly 60 per 
cent live in the company houses. Until the spring of 1899 the rents outside were 
about the same as the company’s rents; at that time the company reduced the rents 


_- 


30 and 40 per cent, and calculates that the rents bring only 5 per cent income gross, 


without allowing for repairs. Mr. Elsas says these houses are the best cotton-mill 
houses in the State of Georgia, and superior to the outside houses for which more 
rent is charged. They are studded, sheathed, paper lined, weatherboarded with 
feather-edge siding, and kept in thorough repair. They are plastered, and have 
running water in the wood sheds. Itis the duty of 1 man to keep the places clean. 
It is the desire of the company to elevate the people. There are some 4-room 
1-story cottages, and some of 8 and 12 rooms, 2 stories high, divided into 2 sections. 
There is also a brick building, originally built for a hotel, and containing 60 rooms; 
the experiment failed, and the company now simply rents the rooms. The rent 
runs from 25 to 85 cents per week per room. The cottages bring 35 cents, being 
more in demand than the 2-story houses; the people do not like to live upstairs. 
The rents are deducted from the weekly wages of some member of the family; the 
as ms . take it all from one individual, if he earns it, to reduce bookkeeping. 
JOdI—-J0 10. 

Mr. Houston says that the condition of the homes of the mill operatives of the 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills is very bad, and shows the need of a factory inspec- 
tion law in Georgia. The factory people own a large number of the houses and 
charge exorbitant rent and deduct it from the wages. At first all the operatives 
were required to rent from the company, but when the night shift was working 
there were not enough houses and some rented outside at a cheaper rent. After 
rent and transportation had been deducted the hands in some cases had almost 
nothing to live on. Mr. Houston had a number of pay envelopes showing that 
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“operatives after working a week received 75, 50, and 25 cents, and often nothing. 
Mr. J ONES, of the Journal of Labor, thinks the employees of the Fulton Mills 
are not required to rent from the employers, because he knows some who do not 
rent from the company. (558. 

_Mr. FISHER says the Atlanta Cotton Mills have no tenements, and the opera- 
tives live where they please. There is no company store. (529.) 

Mr. TURNER says that the houses built for his employees (the Exposition Mills) 
are full all the time. They are cheaper than houses down town. The bosses own 
their own houses. Most of the employees live in houses furnished by the com- 
pany, a rent of $2 a month being charged for a 4-room house. (511, 518.) 

Mr. Houston, editor of the Atlanta Journal of Labor, says that he has visited 
a number of the houses at the Exposition Mills and found them in wretched con- 
dition. They are built on the tenement plan, without plaster. In one or two 
instances he found 2 families living in 1 room; 6 people in all. The conditions 

- at the country mills are entirely different; there is plenty of room, and the houses 
are to a great extent separated, instead of having 2 or 3 families in a house, and 
have garden plots. Each family raises its own vegetables and keeps a cow and 
a as In the Georgia country mills the rent is nominal, and in some places is free. 
(552. 

Mr. Jonss, of the Journal of Labor, says that it was represented to him that the 

rent charged the employees of the Exposition Cotton Mills was 75 cents per room 
per week. (558.) 
* Mr. GARRETT, president of the State Federation of Labor of Georgia, asserts 
that the majority of the Atlanta cotton mills compel their employees to live in 
company houses, and that the houses are simply boarded up and down, with great 
cracks, and are in general bad condition. He has been told by employees that 
they have been dismissed for not occupying company houses. He referred par- 

‘ticularly to the Exposition Mills, of which Dr. Turner is president. When his 
attention was called to Dr. Turner’s statement that the employees preferred to 
live in company houses because the rent of them was lower than that of others, 
he admitted that he had no direct knowledge beyond the statements which had 
been made to him, but declared that such houses as the company furnished could 
not be found in the town proper; ‘‘I do not know where there are any of that 
kind of houses in town except the negro shacks.” The Journal of Labor had been 
calling attention to the condition of the company houses, he said, and there had 
been an improvement during the past year. (5438, 546.) Ris. vam 

Mr. Muucay says cotton-mill operatives in the Augusta district usually live in 
houses owned by the company, which charges so much per room every two weeks. 
The operatives have the option of living elsewhere, and quite a number own their 
own houses. (567.) , : 

2. Company stores.—Mr. TANNER says the Henrietta mills (Charlotte, N. C.) 
run a store, but pay their operatives every month in cash, and it is left entirely 
with them whether they will trade at the company store ormot. There are sey- 
eral other stores, and the company solicits the trade of its employees just as it 
does that of others, expecting them to deal with it only when it is to their interest 
to do so. (493.) . } : ee 

Mr. Lacy, labor commissioner of North Carolina, thinks there is not a mill in 
the State which treats its employees badly in its stores. In his investigations he 
found but one such. (501.) | 

Mr. McApen, of North Carolina, says he pays his mill hands in checks, which the 
cashier of the company will cash at any time. These checks pass current In the 
surrounding country. (503. ; ; 

Mr. =e says faa (Graniteville Manufacturing Company (South Carolina) 
runs no store. (490. ee : 

eit. Houston ation that there is a company store at the Exposition Mills, 
Atlanta,, and that it is generally understood by the employees that they are 
required to deal there, though he has never known of any notice or order to that 

. t 5 . sys 1 1 

ara roe says that the company store at the Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, is conveniently located, and the employees trade there for that pees 
Dealing there is altogether voluntary on the part of the saployees — We a 
pays in cash every 2 weeks, but between pay days gives orders on the store to 
those who wish them. Very few take these store checks. (513, 518.) a 

Mr. Turner gives the following as prices of important staples in the coma 
store connected with his cotton mill: Flour, about $4.50 a barrel; hams, 10 cen s 
a pound; bulk meat, about 7 cents; other staples at proportionate prices, ee 
with the general prices in town. He says the store is run for the accommodation 
of the mill hands, and not to make money. (514.) 
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Mr Mutcay says there are no company stores in Augusta, but there are in 
Langley and Bath. It is not compulsory to deal there. (567.) ' 

3. Physicians’ bills—Mr. TURNER says that when physicians are called in for 
any of his employees the mill management guarantees that the bill will be paid. . 
(517.) : 
“<~G@. Labor of women and children.—1. Children in Southern textile 
mills.—Miss Dk GRAFFENRIED, of the United States Department of Labor, declares 
that children are employed in Southern textile mills at entirely too early an age, 
although the condition is improving. Many go to work at 8 years of age. Farmers 
come in from the country to get work in the mills and naturally seek to put all 
the members of their families into employment also. (229.) a 

9, Child labor in North Carolina mills.—Mr. B. R. Lacy, State commissioner 
of labor and cashier of the Mechanics’ Dime Savings Bank of Raleigh, N. ‘Cx 
testified in March, 1900, that in 3 years the number of child laborers under 12 
years of age in North Carolina factories had diminished from 6,800 to 3,200 or 
3 B00, although in the same time the number of men in factories had more than 
doubled and the number of women had increased 50 per cent. Mill after mill had 
stopped employing children under 12 years of age. This was accomplished with- 
out any law and without any friction, simply by turning on the light. (496, 497, 
499, 

ne McADEN instructs his superintendent that he does not want too small 
children in the mill, but it would take a very hard-hearted man to resist in some 
cases, and sometimes children will goin under 12 years of age. Mr. McAden 
says that if he could control it himself he would not employ anyone under 12, 
though children learn very rapidly—much better than grown persons—and some 
of them become very good hands. (503.) 

Mr. TANNER, of Charlotte, N. C., prefers operatives 13 years old and older, 
because they make better help and are more économical to the mill management 
than younger children; but younger children are sometimes taken in, as there 
are often families who claim that they are obliged to have the help of their chil- 
dren a little younger. (494.) 

3. Child labor in South Carolina cotton mills —Myr. ORR prefers not to work 
children under 12 years of age. This ruleis not enforced absolutely, but there 
are not many exceptions. He does not think it best for either the child or the 

‘mills to work them under that age. The most serious trouble is the lack of a 
compulsory school law, which the legislature would not pass. School attendance 
can not be controlled, except by moral suasion. He sends teachers out every 
Friday afternoon for the children who ought to be in school. Most children lke 
to work in the mill at light work, rather than roam oyer the town doing nothing. 
Mr. Orr has repeatedly asked children who have gone from the school into the 
mill which they preferred, and has never found one who said he would not rather 
work in the mill than go to school. (488, 484.) 

Mr. RENNIE says the Graniteville Manufacturing Company (South Carolina) 
tries to keep children out of the mill until they are 12 years of age, and in the 
weaving department allows no girls under 15 or boys under 16. The pressure is 
always from the parents. (491.) 

4, Georgia cotton mills.—Mr. BRIDWELL, of the Atlanta Federation of Trades, 
says that there are children working in the cotton factories of Georgia from 8 
years up. Men seeking employment are more apt to find it if they have a number 

of children who can be brought into the mills. The trade unions of the State are 

advocating a law to exclude children from employment below the age of 14. The 
law limits the hours of child labor to 66 per week in cotton factories, but it is 

continually violated, since there is no officer to enforce it. (233-235.) 

Mr. MvuLcay, organizer of the American Federation of Labor, says there are 
children 7 years old employed in the mills at Augusta. Ten per cent of the chil- 
dren employed are under 12 years of age. He mentions a case in which a man 
took his own and his neighbor’s children, apparently from 6 or 7 up to 14 years of 
age, to the mill in a wagon, then brought the horse back and sat around the 
grocery store all day doing nothing, and could not be hired to do any work. The 
labor organizations are opposed to child labor under 12 years. Some of the mill 
superintendents say they would be glad to indorse such a limit,and some of the 
mill presidents say the same; others are silent, and some are opposed to it. (566. ) 

Mr. TURNER, president of the Exposition Mills, does not want to employ children 
under 12 years of age, but probably has half a dozen younger than that, because 
there are widows with children who could not otherwise make aliving. Children 
in his mill are employed as spinners and sweepers, and at other very light work. 
He has not found the confinement injurious to their health, though some consider 
ita hardship. (512.) 
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Mr. Houston, editor of the Journal of Labor, of Atlanta, Ga., says it is the rule 


_ in the cotton mills to employ all the children of each family connected with the 


mills. The mills will not have a family unless they employ the children 
children are employed from 6 to 8 and 10 years ae Theirs among the open. 
tives at the Exposition Mills showed that there were about 150 children under 12 
years of age employed there. The youngest children are used as doffers in the spin- 
ning room. The work is not very laborious; it is chiefly the confinement in rooms 
where there is more or less dust whichis detrimental. Sometimes the mills require 
the windows to be kept closed. The children displace adults. While the mill 
presidents say the children are employed only on the solicitation of their parents 
Mr. Houston finds that the larger a family is the more acceptable it is to the 
mill people. He thinks the physical requirements greater in cotton mills than in 
the case of cash girls in department stores, and that there is a greater tendency to 
retard development. (550,551.) 

Mr. GARRETT, president of the Georgia State Federation of Labor, testifies that 5 
children were caught as they came out of the Exposition Mills, of which Dr. Tur- 
ner was president, and were taken before the legislative committee. They gave 
their ages as from 8 to 10. One mill discharged all children under 12 because of 
the discussion started by the Journal of Labor. 

There are fathers who put their children in the mills and live on what the chil- 
dren earn, without doing anything themselves. Children get from 11 to 15 cents 
a day. It is usual for the wives and mothers also to gointo the mills. ( 544-546.) 

Mr. JONES says there were recently children 7 and 8 years of age working in 
the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills. (557.) 

Mr. ELsas says there are no children under 12 in the Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills. The parents always sign a statement to the effect that the children are over 
12 years of age. There have been some clear cases where the children were under 
12, but they are always discharged in such cases. The company finds very little 
satisfaction in the young children. (570.) 

Mr. FISHER testifies that while there is no law in Georgia affecting the age of 
children in the mills, the Atlanta Cotton Mills have a rule against the employ- 
ment of children under 12; but it has been deviated from at times, where there 
were one or two members of a familyin the mill who would have gone somewhere 
else if the children had not been taken in also. The children are in the factory 


from 6 inthe morning until 6 at night, with half an hour forlunch. On Saturdays 


the work stops at 3 o'clock. He finds that the boys of 138 who work in the mill 
look as robust and strong as other boys. (529,530.) i } : 
5. Child labor on farms.—Governor CANDLER testifies that in Georgia white 
families as well as colored have to take their children out of school and put them 
to work as early as 8 or 10 years of age, during crop time, from planting time up 
to the middle of July. Boysof 10 sometimes plow; he himself plowed at that age 
from sunrise to sunset, and sometimes until dark, and thinks that instead of 
injuring him it was a benefit, and one of the most valuable parts of his education. 


(539, 540. ) ; 
Mr. Orr has very often seen children plowing at 10 or 12 years of age. They 


commence work as soon as they are able to hoe and pick cotton. (486. ) 


Mr. TuRNER thinks it is customary in Georgia for boys of 8, 10, and 12 years to 
plow, hoe, and pick cotton. (512.) : ; 

6. Proposed child labor laws.—Mr. Lacy has recommended, in a report as COM- 
missioner of labor of North Carolina, a law forbidding children under 12 years of 
age to work in-factories, and permitting the labor of those betweeu 12 and 15 years 
of age only when they have been in school 3 months each year. This was a5 
mended asa start. His idea is that eventually children should not be employe¢ 
under 15 years of age. He considers a cee education law necessary 1n 

ion. with the child labor law. (496, 499. ’ A 
aa Per ombeen says that in ae of the Southern States there 1s ee er 
of age upon the employment of children in factories. | Alabama had an oe ae ; 
but abolished it some 4 or 5 years ago. Young children ought to be ep es 
of the mills, and Mr. Thompson believes that the public is coming — ay ize 
it. The general exclusion of colored labor from the mills gives color ed chi oe 
an advantage in this respect over white children. The colored childr = ate De 
mitted to go to school, while the white children are sent to work. ey 0. eal 
exceptions, there are no compulsory education laws in the South, ee aihored aE 
tional facilities are much more meager than in New England. ay oe is one I oe 
fication for permitting young children to work in the South; if t oH) re (764.) 
work they might be idle on the streets, acquiring the habits of Rs se ieee 

Mr. RENNIE considers it no advantage to a child to be admitted to a sepetie 
years of age if there is any way of keeping him out and giving him an educ ; 
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His chances for physical development at that age are very greatly improved by 
being allowed to tia out of doors as much as possible. While the work of the 
child in the mills is not hard, it is confining, and the atmosphere of the mills, 
while a great deal better than ina cold climate, contains a certain amount of 
dust. (492. 

Mr. 2 ee declares that he is strongly opposed to the employment of young 
children in the factory or workshop. He believes that it crushes the individuality 
and narrows the cultivation of the mind. No child under 12 should be employed 

\in a factory, and it would be better if the age were made 14. He is not pretend- 
‘ing to represent here the interests of the Southern manufacturers or the feeling 
of the South. If Alabama has thrown her doors open to theemployment of child 
labor and the extension of hours, she has made a mistake which she will rue seri-’ 
ously within the next decade. Mr. Coffin does not believe that any State can 
become permanently prosperous by such a policy. 

In addition to the injurious effect upon the children themselves, both for the 
time being and throughout their lives, the employment of children, like that of 
women, crowds out men and tends to reduce wages. If the removal of cheap 
child labor from the factories and the employment of men would increase the 
average price of the manufactured product the world could well afford to pay 
the increase. ‘‘It will feel the increased life and power of the world when the 
process of suffocating childhood has ceased.” (780, 784, 789.) 

Mr. Houston thinks a child ought not to be permitted to begin manual labor 
under 12 years of age. He estimates that a 12-year law in the South would be 
equivalent to a limit of 134 or 14 years in the North, because children develop 
faster, and a child of 12 in the South is as large and strong as one of about 134 in 
Massachusetts. The bill proposed by the Georgia Federation of Labor prohibited 
the employment of children under 12 in workshops, mills, and factories, and 
required them to attend school 6 months in the year. (551, 552.) 

Mr. Houston favors uniform compulsory education legislation throughout the 
United States, prohibiting the employment of children under a stipulated age, as 
14 years, in factories, shops, mines, etc., and providing for the enforcement of 
the law by thorough factory inspection. He says the sentiment of the people in 
Georgia is overwhelmingly in favor of a child-labor law, but that compulsory 
education would be harder tc get in Georgia. (553, 554.) 

Mr. GARRETT, president of the State Federation of Labor of Georgia, states that 
the labor organizations of the State have tried to get a law passed prohibiting the 
labor of children under 12 years of age, but have not-succeeded. Mr. Garrett 
does not think that children ought to be allowed to work under 14; but in the 
proposed law the age was fixed at 12, because it was thought that such a bill 
would have some chance of passing. (544.) ; 

Governor CANDLER mentions as an objection to child-labor legislation the case 
of widows who can not support themselves and their children without the chil- 
dren’s help; but if exceptions could be made to cover such cases he would favor a 
child-labor law. He would favor limiting the employment of children under 14 
to 6 months in the year. 

According to Governor Candler’s observation, manufacturing firms have adapted 
the work required of children to the ability of the children. He has sometimes 
thought that children work too constantly, however, and thinks it would be bet- 
ter for them if they could work half a year and then rest. (540.) 

_ Mr. HANSON states that the child-labor law of Tennessee, establishing a 12-year 
limit, is not enforced because of ambiguity. The organized labor.of the State is 
endeavoring to get a better Jaw passed, reducing the hours for children to 10 and 
raising the age limit to 14. (585.) P 

Mr, BULLOCK, a cotton manufacturer of Atlanta, says it-is not to the interest 
of manufacturers to employ children under the age of 12, but they are often 
obliged to employ children who ought not to be in a mill because theit parents 
insist upon having the children employed if they work themselves. Sometimes 
the wages of the children are necessary for the support of an invalid mother or 
father. He believes that legislation on this subject ought to be uniform, and khows 
no reason to object to the same conditions for Southern mills as those existing in 
New England. (522.) . 

7. Wages of child labor.—Mr. TANNER says the children do the spinning. Chil- 
one " 13 average about 60 cents a day. (495.) (See also Wages in cotton mills, 
-p. 51. 

8. Labor of women in cotton mills.—Mr. MULCAY says that when the mother of 
a family works ina cotton mill, she hiresa colored girl at a low price to do the 
housework, or puts the children in an institution where they are looked after by 
the matron. In some of the mills the mothers of very small children are allowed 
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to go out at certain hours to nurse them. Their husbands are working in some 
cases, and in some cases they are not. (569.) ; ‘ 

Governor CANDLER, of Georgia, testifies that mothers of families very fre- 
quently work for their living in factories. Where young children absolutely 

demand the attention of their mothers, he thinks they usually have it. When the 
' mothers work it is usually when the children are older and also work in the fac- 
tory; they are mainly widows. He does not think it would be practicable to pro- 
hibit mothers of families from working in factories, because of the cases in which 
they are obliged to earn their subsistence, and can do so more easily in the factory 
than elsewhere. (541.) 

Mr. TANNER estimates that about half the operatives in the Henrietta Mills 
(Charlotte, N. C.) are females. The mothers of families do not often work in 
the factory, but they do in some cases. (495.) 

9. Labor of women on farms.—Governor CANDLER, of Georgia, testifies that a 
great many women in Georgia work in the fields. Sometimes white women plow. 
Negro women like field work; those who have grown up on the farms are accus- 
tomed to it, and they are not accustomed to housework. There is a tendency 
among the negro women to do nothing. (551, 542.) 

Mr. Corrin believes in the right of woman to take up any work she pleases for 
her support, but he regrets the circumstances which sometimes compel her to 
enter the field. The employment of women, like that of children, tends to dimin- 
ish the employment of men and to lower their wages, and is, therefore, socially 
unfortunate. (780.) 

H. Education in the South.—1. Public school facilities generally.—Miss 
DE GRAFFENRIED, of the United States Department of Labor, says that the schools 
in the Southern States are insufficient in duration and in the courses taught. <— 
Although in theory children are supposed to begin school at 5 or 6 years of age and 
continue until 10 or 12, even then they are lax in attendance and are not taught the 
right branches. In many cases textile mill owners still continue the early prac- 
tice of supporting schools for the children of their operatives. In the absence of 
proper public schools the witness believes it would be just to require employers 
to be responsible for some elementary teaching before admitting children to their 

ills. (280, 281. 
eT Retire ands that the school facilities in the South are not up to the stand- 
ard of the North. People from the North cluster around the county seats and 
towns as much as possible in order to obtain better school facilities than they can 
find in the outlying districts. (576.) ‘ ; 

2. School Facilithes and conditions in South Carolina.—Mr. ORR thinks oe 
Carolina is probably doing as much for education in proportion to the a 
value as any State in the Union, and is doing all that it can do. There is a 3-mi 
tax provided by the constitution, and a poll tax of $1 a head, going to a cours 
mon schools. Special taxes are levied by vote of the townships and a fund is 
derived from dispensaries. South Carolina has more colleges than are necessary, 
but is deficient in common schools and mechanical schools. (486, 487.) ne 

Mr. Orr says the length of the school term in his neighborhood, outside o ) 

ill villages, is 24 to 3 months. (486.) } ; : 
ave Reus says South Carolina is bearing all the taxes it poser fore 
cation. Although there are two negroes to one white man, po Ge i! he : se 
are paid by the whites, and the mOReY 3) distributed almost equally betwee 

ite and the golored population. (489. 

De once! tan im North Carolina.—Mr. TANNER says the free lene pone 
Henrietta mills (Charlotte) are open all the year round. The cous 2 oy a 
tain amount and the company supports the schools for the rest o ee a ee 
the surrounding country, outside of the village, the school term averages s 

hing like 24 or3 months. (494.) ; : oe 
4 aitancdtional facilities i Georgia.—Governor CANDLER pelonee Oe ; 
levies a heavier tax on property for educational purposes than ony ee Pee ee 
the Union. The educational fund is a little less than $1,400,000, S Ww re : rie ie 
is levied on the taxable property of the State. The rest’ is Pe e ae ee re 
the sale of liquors, and on shows, circuses, etc., a poll tax of $ a Be ete 
half of the $35,000 a month received as rental for the railroad ow nes age: eh 
In most of the towns and cities the fund is supplemented by loca axa ae 

: ial di r capita between whites 

not in the country. The fund is distributed equally per capité 


> © re , tne 
and blacks, according to the number in attendance, though nearly all except th 


ich 1 i i . ributed by the whites. The 

h is paid by some of the negroes, is contri ; fe 

Be ae ian aeoviies that the schools shall be Ue a Peele i: 

the education of all children in the State between the od e oe eee 
elementry branches of an English education. In some of the sc 8; 


ae 
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the teaching is not confined to elementary branches, but pupils both black and 
white study Greek, Latin, and higher mathematics. (537, 538.) 4 : 

Governor Candler testifies further that Georgia has a State University for white 
pupils at Athens (an institution about 100 years old) and a college for colored 
pupilsin Savannah, the faculty of which is composed of colored men. The State 
appropriates $8,000 a year to each institution. (538.) 1 

Mr. BRIpWELL, of the Atlanta Federation of Trades, says that the public schools 
in the country districts of Georgia do not run long enough during the year, while 
in the cities, at least in Atlanta, there is not room for all the children. Separate 
schools are maintained for colored and white children, with equal facilities. The 
colored people contribute probably less than 10 per cent to the school funds, so 
that the whites are being compelled to contribute largely for the education of the 
negroes. (234.) : 

Mr. FISHER, a manufacturer, says the public schools in Atlanta are open from 
the first Monday in September until the first Friday in June. Generally when 
school opens there is trouble about accommodating all the children, but after a 
month or so there is plenty of room. Children are admitted at six, and get a very 
good education in six years. Many parents of children over twelve years old 
take them out of the mills as soon as school commences and send them to 
school. Others object to having their children educated, saying that they can 
not control them. Mr. Fisher has-seen a great improvement in the intelligence 
of his employees. (530, 531.) 

5. Schools supported by employers.—Mr. ORR testifies that so far as he knows 
the Southern cotton mills keep the schools open longer than they are open in the 
country. At Piedmont for a number of years the public school fund has been 
supplemented by the mill companies, so thay schools are open 10} months in the 
year. The companies provide the school buildings andthe heat and lights. (482.) 

Mr. RENNIE says that the Graniteville Manufacturing Company contributes 
$1,000 a year for school purposes, and the school is kept open 10 months‘in the 
year. There is an attendance of 240 in the white school, and a total white popu- 
lation of 1,500. (489.) 

Mr. TURNER says a free school was started in his mill (Exposition mill) near 
Atlanta, Ga., in January, 1900, and the county has two public schools quite 
near by. (512.) : 

Mr. Houston understands that some of the country mills in Georgia furnish 
educational opportunities for children. Im December, 1889, there was a school at 
the Exposition mills at which the operatives said they paid for tuition. It may 
have been made free since that time. (554.) 

Mr. FisHER testifies that the management of the Atlanta Cotton Mills has tried 
several times to have a night school for the older children who are at work, but 
the parents object. (529.) 

Mr. MULCay says there are night schools in Augusta where the children in the 
cotton mills have a little chance for education. He thinks it is not very practi- 
cable for a child to go to night school after working 11 hours, butafew doit. (567. 

6. School attendance.—Mr. RENNIE says the Graniteville Manufacturing Com- 
pany sometimes has to resort to severe measures to get parents to send their chil- 
dren to school. (492.) 

Mr. TANNER says the management of the Henrietta Mills, Charlotte, gets the 

school-teachers to visit every house in the place and insist that the parents send the 
children to school. Though there is a good deal of opposition, they succeed in 
getting nearly all to send their children to school more or less; they can not get 
regular attendance. (494.) 
_ Mr. MCADEN says there is a good school at McAdenville, N. C., where his mill 
is located, the mill having built the schoolhouse. The mill management tries to 
get the children to go to school, but a great many of the parents will not send their 
children. The school term averages about 4 months, perhaps longer. (504. ) 

Mr. Evsas says that although there are 3 public schools near the Fulton Bag 
and Cotton Mills there are few of the operatives who take advantage of them. 
The children under 12 show no disposition to attend school. (572.) 

7. Compulsory education advocated.—Governor CANDLER, of Georgia, hardly 
thinks a compulsory school law is needed in Georgia, because the people are dis- 
posed to go to school all they can now. He admits that it would do some good in 
the case of those who do not now send their children to school, but says there are 
some people who can not be educated. (539, 540.) 

Mr. Houston, editor of the Atlanta Journal of Labor, thinks there would be no 
great objection to employing children in mills part of the time, if necessary to 
support the families, if they were required to go to school at least 6 months in the 
year. The Georgia Federation of Labor has advocated compulsory education, 
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and the child-labor bill which it presented to the legislature provided that children 
under 12 could not be taken into a factory unless they had attended school 6 


_ months during the year. (551, 552.) 


Mr. RENNIE, superintendent of the Graniteville Manufacturing Company, would 
favor a compulsory school law. He thinks a child should attend school not less 
than 3 months every year until the age of 15. Where there are several children 
in a family some could be at work while the others went to school. If there were 
a compulsory education law in South Carolina all well-conducted cotton mills 
would run a school 12 months in the year, so that one-fourth of the childen’s 
time could be spent in the school and the other three-fourths at work. This would 
work no hardship either to the parents, the children, or the mills. Mr. Rennie is 
not in favor of a law prohibiting child labor entirely. (492.) ; 

Mr. BLACKWELL, bookkeeper for the Coleman Manutacturing Company, Con- 
cord, N. C., believes in the enactment of compulsory education laws. He says 
there is a lack of guardianship on the part of parents, but if the State would 
require children to attend school the parents would not object. _ (506.) 

Mr. Hanson, of Tennessee, thinks that a compulsory education law would be 
beneficial in several ways. (1) Under such a law it would be impossible to place 
children of tender years in the factories and mines. (2) A great many parents, 
especially of the very poor class, are careless about the education of their chil-_ 
dren. (585. 

Mr. a of the Atlanta Cotton Mills, favors a compulsory school law. (530.) 

Mr. Lacy, commissioner of labor of North Carolina, favors a compulsory 
education law in connection with a child-labor law. (499.) 

Mr. TURNER, a cotton manufacturer of Atlanta, Ga., would favor compulsory 
education up to 12 years of age. .(512.) ‘ 

Mr. Ae ee reg tert of the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, favors 
compulsory education. (572.) : 

8. vfrects of education beneficial.—Mr. TANNER says the children who have been 
to school make better operatives than those who have not been, and he notices an 
improvement in the moral character of the children as their education advances. 
a ; ’., who d t all 

Mr. Lacy speaks of a mill owner in Durham County, N.C., who does not allow 
any child to a to work in his mills after the age of 12 until he can read a type- 
written and scriptwritten slip and sign his name under it. Mr. Lacy thinks this 
would solve the compulsory education question if the mills would take it up. 
on ieves in educated labor; it 

Mr. McADEN says that as a manufacturer he believes in educated c 
makes better poerntieey and better citizens. The mills would be eer. oe pay 
an extra tax to educate the people and improve the public roads and bridges. 
aes ‘cent f illiteracy in 

0 in the South.—Mr. ORR testifies that the percentage o vcy 
ede nhs than it was in 1890, because the schools are open se ue 
they were up to that time. The mill operatives who have been broug fe op a 
Piedmont can nearly all read and write; some who have come in from ny al ies 
can not. He estimates that the pereentaseo ee See 
farms as among the operatives, and attributes the difter ° the 8c Supe 

y j 3 ls in the country are far apart, an 
kept open by the cotton mills. The schoo E he farms. The cotton-mill 

t atime when the children are at work on the arms. ton-mil 
anc have improved in intelligence during the past decade. He thinks this 

i hools. (486. : et. , : ‘ ; 
a ae all i cillaren born and PHBE ae ape net co ea ee 

d write. Itis very rare to find a person in the mill v t. 
me sioraten in Exeniteniis are the people who have recently come from the 
ere ge ane been much impressed by seeing good-looking, ee roe 
who are saving money, obliged to make their marks insteac bf . ear cxpe of 
names. He thinks that about 18 or 20 per cent of the men in the la 
North Carolina are illiterate. (499.) : (eee ivotealiy More: 

Socata ith Caroling cation mills. At ee 

i ; i i n Go r : ies a Alas 
See ae Boat 3,700 volumes in the free library, and the circulation in 1 
was 8,000 volumes. (482, 488.) Seeing Ze 
: facturers to have labor supply. 

(COLI eae he a Het he Stan Wack trained simply in the 
Mr. CorFIn says that the colored workers ¢ vork is now being done in theindus- 
eee inca anaes ? a ile et but 8,000,000 people can not 
trial schools in training them for other prnploy meats SUEY hid inonegeneration. It 
be brought to a knowledge of the higher mechanical pursul g 
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is at present the universal sentiment in the South that work in the textile mills 
should be confined tothe whites. Only one or twoattempts have been made to put 
the negro in,and these have apparently been failures; though there is now one 
which is said to be succeeding. Mr, Coffin believes, however, that if the labor 
organizations pursue their policy of injustice and disturbance, the time will come 
when the industries of the South, including the textile mills, will be filled with 
negroes. In negro labor lies ‘‘the panacea for the wrongs frequently committed 
by organized labor, and a reserve force from which can be supplied any needed 
number of workers when the time shall come that they will be needed.” He 
explains that his meaning is that the negro will furnish a buffer against the injus- 
tice of the labor unions, because he ‘‘is absolutely loyal to his employer; heis not 
given to strikes; he does his work faithfully, and can be dependedon.” He believes 
that labor agitation can be largely kept out of the South because the Southern 
manufacturers will ‘‘ negroize ” their industries rather than submit to unjust dom- 
ination by the unions. (781, 782,790.) ; 

Mr. MILLER says the negroes in the iron, steel, and woodworking plants of the 
South do the common and semiskilled labor. The negroes around Birmingham 
have learned the heavy grades of foundry work and the heavy work in sawmills. 
For these purposes the negro answers every purpose, and he is contented with 75 
cents to $1 and $1.25 a day. If 500 or 1,000 negroes in any Southern city are 
induced to join unions there are 5,000 field hands within 50 miles to take their 
places at $20 or $30 a month, and in a few months the new recruits, with their 
quick imitative ability, will fill the required sphere of labor. Noted organizers 
have spent considerable sums of money trying to organize negro labor into trade 
anions in the coal-mining districts of northern Alabama, to raise the prices of 
coal mining and foundry work, and have failed. The negroes on Southern plan- 
tations do not work over 54 months of the year; in the other 6} months what they 
have earned goes for fuel and food. The aim of all the industrial schools in the 
South is to bring the negro into industrial work. Mr. Miller quotes the Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, as saying that the Southern negro fur- 
nishes the best-paid, best-fed, best-clothed, and most tractable and contented labor 
in the country. (576-580.) 

Mr. THOMPSON says that the colored laborers are ‘‘the reserved productive 
capital of the South.” They learn every sort of industry and learn it readily. 
The old plantation was a self-supporting community which produced everything 
that it needed, The negroes did it all. They can do it again under proper 
instruction. They are learning to do it under such training as they get from 
W. H. Council, head of the Agricultural and Mechanical College for negroes at 
Normal, Ala., and from Booker Washington. (766, 767.) 

2. Progress of colored people-—Mr. N. F. THOMPSON says that the younger 
negroes in general are far inferior to the older because they have not had the 
same discipline. The fault has been largely in the white people. The whites 
have been disposed to let the blacks alone. Mr. Thompson believes that the tide 
has now turned in the right direction. The white men feel a strong desire to see 
the colored people advance with the general advance of the South. The young 
negroes leave the farms and drift to the towns. There they become vagrants. 
Some of the towns have established regulations for arresting any negro who has 
no visible means of support and putting him to work.on the roads or the streets. 
This is breaking up the bands of idle young negroes which used to be seen about 
the streets. The colored people have not much disposition to acquire property, 
but the disposition is growing. (767-769.) 

Mr. ORR thinks race miscegenation would be the greatest curse on earth; but, 
_ the negroes being imitative people, their condition is improved very much through 

association with the whites. In the upper part of South Carolina, where they have 
- come into contact with the white people, they are very much more intelligent than 

in the lower part of the State, where they live by themselves. It seems to be the 
universal judgment in the lower counties that the negroes there have actually 
retrograded. Mr. Orr thinks they have deteriorated mentally, morally, and 
physically. (485.) 

Governor CANDLER, of Georgia, has noticed an improvement in the condition 
of many of the negroes, some of whom are good citizens, although a great many 
are unthrifty and will not utilize their opportunities. He thinks it is not strange 
that a race which emerged only a few years ago from barbarism, and only a gen- 
eration ago from slavery, has not reached the standard attained by a race which 
has been studying self-government for 700 or 800 years. Many of the negroes 
preach, and there are some pretty good colored attorneys in Georgia. Governor 
Candler knows of no negro physicians in the State, but knows of one former 
slave who was a dentist in Atlanta. The bricklayers’ trade in Georgia is very 
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largely in the hands of negroes. As a contractor, Governor Candler 
employed both races and found that while white men are as a rule better a 
penters than negroes, some of the best bricklayers he ever had were negroes. 
His observation has been that in building large houses there is no discrimination 
in wages where the skill is equal, though there is a good deal of cutting by small 
contractors who do odd jobs, negroes frequently doing that kind of work lower 
than white men. He believes the negroes are more useful on the farm than any- 
where else. They are skillful and successful farm laborers under intelligent 
direction, and frequently buy farms and manage them as successtully as white 
men. The poorer class of white people engaged in industrial enterprises are 
jealous of the negro, and hence the races do not work together well in the same 
factories. He thinks that it would not be to the interest of either race to mix 
them in manufacturing establishments. (538, 539.) 

-Mr. BULLOCK, a manufacturer, thinks that Georgia has done all it could to 
give equal educational facilities to both races, and more than could reasonably 
be expected. It was a great burden, but it has been met squarely and bravely. 
He believes that negroes were better off materially as slaves than they have been 
since, but that they are far in advance of the Russian serfs. He notices a marked 
improvement in them from year to year, and considers their progress a marvel. 
No race has made as much improvement in 30 years as the negroes have. He 
employed a negro to handle rough bales at 80 cents a day who marked the bales 
in Greek characters. He thinks in that case the education was wasted, but con- 
siders it an exceptional case. 

Mr. Bullock says that in Georgia white men and negroes work side by side at 


- their trades under the same contractor, often a colored contractor, but in the 


machine shop one is not so likely to find the colored man working at high-grade 
work. He thinks it is universally considered that the condition of the colored 
people is as satisfactory as could be expected under the circumstances. (524, 525.) 

Mr. O’HAVER, captain of police in Memphis, Tenn., is of the opinion that the 
negroes do not provide for themselves and their families as well as they were pro- 
vided for as slaves. He thinks that crime among the negroes is on the decrease, 
though it is much more prevalent among them than among the white population. 
The crimes committed by negroes are principally burglaries and other crimes that 
will send them to the penitentiary. There were also 17 highway robberies in 
Memphis within 3 months, and 12 men were caught. The negroes are hardly 
educated enough to make successful forgers. He estimates that in Memphis four- 
fifths of the felonies are committed by negroes. He testifies that there is a good 
deal of drunkenness among the negroes, but no more proportionately than among 
the whites. He thinks the use of cocaine by the negroes is on the increase, par- 
ticularly along the river and on large plantations where negroes from the cities 
are employed for cotton picking. It is decidedly cheaper to get drunk on cocaine 
than on whisky. He thinks the sale of cocaine should be regulated by law in the 
same way as that of other poisons. On the whole, he thinks the morals of the 
negroes are improving, and that the intelligent negroes are making an honest 
effort to elevate their people. (593-595. ) : ; 

3. Negro labor in cotton mills—Mr. THomas L. ORR, president and treasurer 
of the Piedmont Manufacturing Company of South Carolina, a cotton-mill cor- 
poration, testifies that this company employs white labor exclusively, except 
scavengers and firemen. He knows of one mill which uses negro labor ee 
sively, except the overseers. Negro mill labor was used in the South to a limites 
extent for a number of years before the war. White and colored PI ie 
not employed together, except that in some mills negroes are employed as scrub- 


ers and outside hands, and in some cases as pickers in the picking room. 


r. Orr thinks it undesirable to work white and colored laborers together a 
Peete partly because there is considerable race feeling, and partly bee 
of the social features that would result. The whites would resent it in the See: 
of cotton mills where women are employed, though they do not on far ms en in 
mines, where the laborers are principally males. Mr. Orr thinks the prefer ee 
should be given to white laborers, because they have had a hard ae oe ; 
tion with negro labor, and the mills are the only sphere set aside for is em. { es 

Mr. N. F. THompson says that colored laborers have not been ta oy in i os 
mills to any considerable extent. This isa mistake. It may be that t fe eee 
man is not at present as good help as the Southern white man, because he lac 


ipli d i i s loyment. 
discipline; for 30 years he has not felt the necessity of continuous — 
But with the Pipi increase of mills it is going to be hard to Bot oe eee 
laborers to operate them. It will be necessary, therefore, to turn 0 t : uaa 
laborers, and Mr. Thompson believes that under proper discipline ane sae 
tion ‘ they will prove just as valuable, just as serviceable and the most ec 
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icalon this continent or anywhere else.” One unfortunate result of the exclusion 
‘of colored labor from the mills is that white children of tender age are made to 
wear out their lives there while negro children of the same age are in school. 
764-766. - é : 
Mr. sl fe superintendent of the Graniteville Manufacturing Company, of 
Graniteville, S. C., whose mill, established in 1845, was the first In South Caro- 
lina, testifies that colored hands are employed by his company in the picker 
. department and as roustabouts in the yards, but not in the mill proper except to 
carry water, wash floors, etc. It would be impracticable to employ the races 
together in the mill; the white operatives would not work side by side with 
negroes. 

Mr. Rennie says the manager of the Charleston mill, which employs colored 
labor with white overseers, says the experiment works successfully, but skilled 
manufacturers who have examined the work say no. The only difficulty expe- 
rienced so far is that the colored hands stay away from work a great deal, and it 
takes a great many more hands to operate a mill. (487, 488.) _ 

Mr. FISHER says that the Atlanta Cotton Mills employ white labor except for 
roustabouts, firemen, and sweepers, and with the further exception of 1 colored 
girl who works in the cloth room. About 30 per cent of the operatives are men 
and the rest women and children. (528.) 

Mr. BuLuocg, a cotton manufacturer of Atlanta, says he employs white labor 
except for rough work, the sweepers, coalheavers, firemen, etc., being colored. 
When a white hand goes out to get a can of snuff a colored sweeper runs the 
loom. He thinks the colored people are competent to work in cotton mills, but 
the white employees would object seriously, and he thinks it wiser to have either 
all colored or all white operatives. (521.) 

Mr. TANNER, of tne Henrietta Cotton Mills, employing about 1,300 hands, says 
all the employees are white except the scrubbers, cotton handlers, etc., none of 
the operatives being colored. White women, especially, will not work with 
negroes. It would be necessary to build a separate mill in order to work both 
whites and negroes. Race feeling is assigned as the cause. (492, 493.) 

Mr. McApgEn employs no colored labor in his mill. He does not think it 
advisable to work white and colored labor together. (404.) 

Mr. Houston, editor of the Journal of Labor, says that one of the few instances 
in the South where the attempt has been made to introduce colored labor into 
a cotton mill was at the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mill in 1896. The attempt was 
made to work them at the loom, side by side with white girls. The white oper- 
atives struck and refused to work with colored people, and no further attempt 
was made to employ negroes. (550.) 

Mr. BLacKWELL, bookkeeper for the Coleman Manufacturing Company, of 
Concord, N. C., testified that this company’s mill was paid for mainly by colored 
people, who are stockholders and pay for the stock on the installment plan. The 
mill was expected to start about April 1, 1900. The aim was to use colored peo- 
ple, but at the beginning there would be a good many whites to teach the colored 
employees. The intention was to get the hands from the industrial schools; from 
the agricultural and mechanical college at Greensboro, from the college in South 
Carolina, and from other schools. The only trouble anticipated was the tendency 
of colored people to take holidays, go on excursions, etc. The company expected 
to furnish house room for all the hands, charging about $3 a month for a four- 
room house, and the intention was to pay nearly the same wages as the white 
mills in Concord—perhaps 5 per cent less. (505, 506.) 

4. Wages of colored compared with white labor, and effect of competition.— 
Mr. Lacy, State commissioner of labor, thinks it customary in North Caro- 


lina to pay less to a colored man than to a white man of the same skill.’ 


The negro spends all he makes, but would not maintain his family in the same 
comfort as the white man, if he got the same wages. The competition of the 
negroes tends to reduce the earnings of the whites. The white man goes through 
a sort of apprenticeship, while the negro changes directly from common laborer to 
_journeyman. A negro carpenter starts at 75 cents a day, and if he has ability in 
time he gets $1, then $1.25, and competes with the $1.50 white carpenter. The 
negroes are willing to work for less than the whites, generally not requiring as 
much to keep their families. Negroes do not come into competition with white 
labor in the organizations of railroad men, or in the factories. (498. 
Mr. Lacy says there are many negro firemen in North Carolina. This is the 


only case of competition between negro and white labor on the railroads. A great 


many of the old engineers prefer colored firemen; they can treat them differently 


and make them wait on them. White men are now taking the place of negroes, 
however. (500.) 


a See — 
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__ Mr. BLackWELL, of North Carolina, says colored laborers work for so : 
less than white laborers. The average colored family lives on much less eae rrth 
white family. Many of the colored people simply want enough to subsist on. 
There is no organized effort on their part to get higher wages. A large contractor 
in Concord pays white bricklayers about $2 and colored bricklayers about $1.50. 
Mr. Blackwell thinks that the colored bricklayers lay asmany bricks as the whites 
but they are satisfied with half a dollar a day less. He believes that if the 
colored laborers would organize, they could’ get the same wages as whites, 
because the demand would be greater than the supply of white laborers. In some 
cases the standard of living would increase with the wages. - (506, 507.) 

Mr. WITTKOWSEY says day wages in Charlotte are about 75 cents a day for either 
white or colored labor. If he wants a common job done he gets a colored man; 
if a better job, he gets a white man. White and colored men of equal skill get 
the same wages. (510,511.) : 

Mr. RENNIE says that in South Carolina colored bricklayers and other mechan- 
ics offer themselves for less wages than the whites. A white journeyman brick- 
layer in his section gets $2.50 a day and colored bricklayers can be employed 
for $1.75, the skill being about equal. As a result,a good many jobs go to the 
negro bricklayers and white bricklayers are idle part of the time. (488, 489.) Pes 

Mr. ORR testifies that the tendency of colored laborers in South Carolina is to 
work for lower wages than the whites, because they can live on much less, and 
this has the effect of holding down the wages of white labor. Carpenters, brick- 
layers, and plasterers work with white people in his neighborhood. They come 
into competition with white mechanics and force them to take lower wages. The 
white people have had the mills to themselves, but a Charleston mill is being run 
entirely by negroes, except the bosses. (485.) 

Mr. RENNIE says the colored operatives in the Charleston cotton mill work for 
about two-thirds of the wages of the whites. He thinks the colored laborers are 
a drag on the white laborers of the South, and tend to cut down their wages. 

488 


Mr. Houston’s observation of colored labor in the South in skilled trades is that 
it holds down wages, except where there are organizations of colored labor, in 
which case the wage scale is the same as for white men. In the building trades, 
for instance, the wages paid for white labor are based primarily upon those paid 
for colored labor, and in nearly every instance in which an increased wage scale 
has been secured it has been done only after the colored labor has been organized 
and a combined effort made. Unskilled labor is controlled almost exclusively by——~ 
the colored man. Colored workmen have an ambition to receive wages equal to 
that of white men, and to live on acorresponding plane. Mr. Houston thinks the 
industrial schools have had something to do with that ambition. He does not 
think there is any means by which the colored man can be raised to the same 
standard as the white man; but the latter, in order to attain or increase his wage 
scale, must recognize and assist the negroes. For that reason the white mechanics 
of the South are assisting the colored men to organize. Mr. Houston would rather 
deal with the colored man in the labor field than with the Pole, Hungarian, or 
Italian. He is more susceptible to teaching, and will act fairly as a member of a 
union. (554, 555.) ae 

Mr. WitTKowsky explains the crowding of colored people to cities by the bet- 
ter facilities for schooling, better wages, and other attractions. (511.) : 

5. Improvidence—Savings of negroes.—Mr. BLACKWELL testifies that we e@ 
negro laborers generally spend what they make, a good many of them in Con- 
cord, N. C., are saving something and investing it. He thinks there is a arowdng 
tendency in that direction. He knows mechanics who have $500 or $600 in the 
bank. (506, 507. é E Rees: 

Mr. Tea oay was formerly president of a savings bank in Charlotte, N. on 
and testifies that the colored people deposited a good deal of money as compere 
with the whites. As they become educated, they become more Raine E e 
knows some colored people who are quite as saving as any white men could be; 
but asa class they part with their money very freely. (511.) 3 “a 

Mr. RENNIE says that if colored laborers received the same wages as oe i. 
the increase would be squandered. When a negro makes only just his IV ing _ 
is more regular in his work and a better citizen than when he Oke S surplus. 
As soon as a negro gets money to spend he wants to spend it. (488, 4 oe Ane 

Mr. GARRETT, president of the State Federation of Labor of Geor gia, c meas 
think that it is generally true that if a negro can por enone geen sas 
port him a week, he will not work more than A days. vat AES neat 
loaf about the streets and do nothing, and live on what sery ant git 8 ee ie - : 
from their mistresses’ kitchens. This class of negroes 1s of no bene 
country; but the negro who works isa good citizen. (548.) 
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6. Negro education (see also Education in the South, p. 59).—Mr. N. F. THomp- 
SON asserts that colored children have not only equal educational opportunities 
with white children, but even better in some cases, because the white children 
have to work in the cotton mills, while the negro children, on account of the 
exclusion of colored labor from the mills, are sent to school. The colored schools 
are taught by colored teachers, educated for the most part in Southern schools. 
There are enough of them to supply the demand, and Mr. Thompson believes that 
they are as well qualified as the white teachers. The effect of a proper educa- 
tion is altogether good. There is not a criminal on record from the members of 
Booker Washington’s school or the Agricultural and Mechanical College for 
Negroes at Normal, Ala. The strength of the work of these schools is in their 
industrial training. (764~767.) Y 

Mr. Corrin says that Mr. Council, the head of the Colored Agricultural and 
Industrial College at Normal, Ala., wants to get manufacturers to establish them- 
selves at that place and employ some of his people at a mere living wage, such as 
. they can barely subsist on, so that they may get the principles of mechanics in 
different lines, such as shoe manufacturing. Mr. Council will guarantee a steady 
supply of laborers on these terms. (782, 790, 791.) ‘ 3 

Captain O’HaAvERr testifies that the educational facilities for negroes in Memphis 
are good. He thinks they have the same facilities as the whites, but a great many 
are not disposed to take advantage of them. There is no compulsory education. 

595. 

Ce CANDLER, of Georgia, testifies that negroes have manifested a great 
eagerness for school privileges since they were freed, having an idea that_educa- 
tion would lift them at once to a level with the whites. The schools of Georgia 
are open to them until they are 18, but when they reach the age of 15 or 16 they 
usually drift away from their parents and go to town towork. Governor Candler 
believes industrial education preferable to literary education for the negroes. 
(539.) 2. 

Mr. BLACKWELL, bookkeeper for the Coleman Manufacturing Company, testi- 
fies that the colored people of Concord, N. C., have fairly good school facilities. 
Besides a very good female seminary, supported by the Northern Presbyterian 
sae a have good graded schools, kept open perhaps 8 months in the year. 

505, 506. 

7. Colonization of negroes.—Mr. ORR thinks the colonization of negroes would 
be the greatest misfortune that could happen to the South. Negro.labor is the 
best that can be had for farms. The negroes can live on less and do more work 
when properly treated than any other class. But for them there would be no 
5-cent cotton, and but for 5-cent cotton the South would not be able to control 
the cotton markets of the world. He is utterly opposed to taking the negroes 
away from the South. (485.) 


J. Agriculture im the South.—1. Agricultural resources of the South.—Mr. 
MILLER, secretary of the Memphis Industrial League, who has been engaged for 
{1 years in promoting the location of families and factories in the South, chiefly in 
Georgia and northern Alabama, says the regions of latitude from 34 to 36 are 
higher than the flat grounds farther south, and are well adapted for Northern 
people to live in. The cost of living for a family of four members in these lati- 
fudes is about $100 a year less than in the North, because there are only about 40 
lays in the winter when fuel is required for heating, and less warm clothing and 
less expensive houses are required. There are 170 days between frosts in this 
latitude, as compared with an average of 132 days north of the thirty-seventh 
Peas. Wheat and cotton can both be raised, and fruits do well in all the higher 
atitudes of the South, where there is an elevation of 300 to 400 feet. Any man 
with a family of four and two teams can cultivate 60 acres of ground a year. He 
can very often commence plowing in February. Immigrants from the North are 
very slow to take hold of cotton, but after a few years they begin to get credit at 
the store by raising cotton, because it is a money crop, and then go into it like 
the ordinary Southern planter. Mr, Miller says he has brought people down to 
northern Alabama who have gone away dissatisfied and returned to their old 
homes, but the vast majority who have gone South have remained and prospered, 
The only drawback to the contentment of Northern people in the South is the 
fact that there are not enough of them in one locality to make homogeneous com- 
munities, and their isolation in Southern communities breeds discontentment 
especially with the wives and daughters. In some casescommunities have settled 
together, as at Brownsville, Tenn., where probably 100 families have located 
Two immigration bureaus have been at work bringing people into western Ten- 
nessee, and Mr. Miller estimates that in 5 years 1,500 Northern families have 
located within a radius of 50 miles. (574-576.) ct 
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2. Agricultural methods in the South.—Mr. Tuom i 

States—as, for instance, Alabama—everything can Be raised iat cai 7 canes 
where in the world; yet the farmers do not raise their own mules, or thei Bee 
corn, or their own bacon. This state of things results largely from the fact tht it 
the farming has fallen almost exclusively into the hands of i orant fs i 
After the war the plantations were turned over to negro (ecente and ther yee 
been no other farming until within 4 or 5 years. White farmers are now ea ; 
in, clea ied in parts of Tennessee, North Carolina, Alabama, and Geor a 
Probably there has been no such crop of wheat in the South since the wie as 
there has been this year, and the general diversification of farming is makin 
great progress. One of the burdens upon Southern farming is the crop-lien s z 
tem, under which the landowner furnishes the negro tenant with all his Wei ae 
well as the means of cultivation, and takes a mortgage onthecrop. The tenant is 
liable to arrest if he breaks his contract. He is generally in debt at the end of the 
year. The system is almost like slavery. The use of this system is decreasing to . 
some extent.. Eyen among the negroes the more industrious are buying their land 
They are able to buy by making a small cash payment and paying the balance in 
monthly or annual installments. The rise of cotton mills has made this more 
possible for the negroes. It has drawn away great numbers of white families 
which eked out a miserable existence among the hills and in the rural districts 
0165 pee ae are able to buy the deserted land almost on their own terms. 

Mr. TURNER says there is very little agricultural machinery in Georgia. He is 
not aware of any improvements in the gathering of cotton; all the pickers invented 
have been failures. Some of the grain is still cut by cradle and bound by hand; 
but there are also some reapers and binders. (520.) ; 

Mr. N. F. THOMPSON says that farm lands which formerly sold for $100 an acre 
can be bought for $8 and $10. This fall in price he attributes to one-crop farming 
and bad methods. Land values are now rising very rapidly. (765, 768.) 

Mr. BULLOCK mentions the increase in the quantity of fertilizers used in Georgia 
and an increase in the price owing to the large demand. (528.) 

3. Marketing of cotton—Prices, ete.—Mr. TURNER says that ever since the war 
cotton planters have been in the habit of throwing their cotton on the market all 
at one time; but that they are in better condition than heretofore, and more of 
them hold their cotton than formerly. (517.) 

Mr. Turner testified in March, 1900, that the price of cotton had advanced during 
the past year from 54 to 9 cents a pound. The price of the finished product and 
the wages of labor had not advanced in proportion. There had not been much 
changein the demand for cotton fabrics in 6 years. He thought the export demand 
had been greater for the few months preceding March, 1900. He finds the Orient 
a good opening. (514, 515.) 

Governor CANDLER says the condition of the agricultural class in Georgia is 
better than a few years ago, but there is still agreat deal of room for improvement. 
The planters did not get much benefit from the rise in cotton, because under the 
credit system they were forced to sell it early in the season, and the buyers got 
most of the benefit. (537.) 

4. Credit system.—Mr. Orr says the cotton crop is sold usually during October, 
November, and December, and the only money the farm tenants have to spend is 
what they get at that time. (486.) 

Mr. BULLOCK says that the poor white people in the South, who had to work 
more after the war than before, became rentersor croppers. They seldom bought 
land. They are sure to get into the hands of money lenders when they borrow 


money at high rates of interest. (527.) 


V. SPECIAL LABOR PROBLEMS.—LABOR LEGISLATION AND 
OTHER REMEDIES. 


A. Labor legislation in general.—1. Desirability of uniform laws.—Mr. 
Wank, chief factory inspector of Massachusetts, declares that lack of uniformity 
of labor laws injures employers as well as employees. Massachusetts manufac- 
turers at first felt hampered in competition with adjoining States where the laws 
were less strict. The chief purpose of the International Association of Factory 
Inspectors is to promote uniform legislation. Resolutions passed at the last con- 
vention urge its members to use all méans to secure such uniformity. (75, 76.) 

Miss DE GRAFFENRIED, of the United States Department of Labor, says that 
one of the great advantages of the European countries in the matter of factory 
legislation is that uniform laws can be enacted for the entire country. Here 
every State has its own system; some have rigid laws and others none. A 
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uniform system is highly desirable, and could doubtless be largely secured by 

proper agitation. (228, 229.) f ) : 

Mr. O'LEARY says that the International Convention of Factory, Inspectors 
advocates making the laws on child labor, hours of labor, and conditions of fac- 
tories, which now differ greatly among the States, uniform as far as possible. 
(48.) ' a We ’ 

Mr. ScHONFARBER, of the Knights of Labor, says that while differences in the 
legislation of different States often constitute a serious evil, and while the inter- 
dependence of the States makes it desirable that their legislation should be 
uniform as to many matters, he still thinks that the State should reserve certain 
important rights. He fears that if too much power is transferred to the central 
government we shall have a dangerous tendency toward socialism. (450.) | 

2. Effect of legislation.—Mr. DONNELLY, president of the Typographical Union, 

declares that notwithstanding the strong influence of capital over legislative 
bodies the trade unions have succeeded in securing in many Northern States 
rather effective legislation for the protection of labor. The importance of this 
legislation and of strong union organization is seen from the fact that employers 
in textile industries who have taken proper sanitary and other precautions in 
Massachusetts, and have been circumspect in the employment of children, etc., 
when they have moved their mills to Georgia often disregard all these measures. 
This action on the part of the employers where they are free from union control 
is a motive driving men into organization. The recent efforts of organized labor 
in Georgia to secure a child labor law were defeated by a strong lobby of textile 
manufacturers. (280.) 

Mr. RussELL, a working shoemaker, considers that trade unions have not 
always taken the initiative in securing labor legislation; for example, the first 
laws in Massachusetts were passed at the instance of the factory owners of 
Lowell. Some of the laws which have been passed have tended to drive capital 
from the State, and the general effect of Massachusetts labor legislation is rather 
to hamper capital and thus indirectly to injure labor. (838, 339.) 

Mr. WricHt, United States Commissioner of Labor, declares that there is prob- 
ably not a single instance of capital moving from one State to another on account 
of restrictive legislation. The transfer of the manufacture of textiles from New 
England to the South is due to the proximity of raw materials. Most Southern 
factory owners still retain their New England factories. (24.) 

3. Influences securing labor legislation.—Mr. MCNEILL, author of The Labor 
Movement, says that in Massachuseets the demand for labor legislation originated 
in nearly every case with the laboring men themselves. They began the movement 
for a 10-hour law and other reforms as early as 1832. The first actual legislation 
was recommended by a commission appointed by the governor. The bureau of 
labor statistics has had strong influence in securing various later measures. Per- 
sons from outside the laboring class have often assisted, notably the leading 
early abolitionists and reformers. (113, 114.) 

Mrs. AMEs, a factory inspector of Massachusetts, says that in that State, as in 
England, the first movement for labor legislation came from outside the laboring 
class. With the improvement in their condition the working people became more 
intelligent, formed trade unions, and these were later the chief influence in secur- 
ing improvements in the laws. (67, 68. ) 

B. Bureaus of statistics of labor.—Mr. MCNEILL says that the Massa- 
chusetts bureau, the first in this country, was founded in 1869. The witness was 
connected with the bureau from 1869 to 1873, and made numerous recommenda- 
tions as to legislation which had a marked effect. (113.) 

Mr. McMackIn , commissioner of labor statistics of New York, states that his 
bureau was established in 1883. It publishes a quarterly bulletin, giving statis- 
tics of the earnings of organized workers and other matters of interest to the 
labor people, and it makes an annual report to the legislature. It would be 
impossible to gather statistics relating to unorganized workers, because of the 
enormous expense which it would entail. (799, 810.) 

Cc. Factory inspection and regulation.—1. International Association 
of Factory Inspectors.—Mr. War, who has been president of this organization 
for 8 years, states that the association was organized 12 years ago, with 4 States 
represented. It now includes 11 or 12 States, besides the Canadian provinces. 
Its main purpose has been to secure uniform laws regarding labor. The lack of 
uniformity often injures employers as well as employees. (75, 76.) 

2. Advantages of factory inspection.—Miss DE GRAFFENRIED, of the United States 
Department of Labor, says that there is need for factory inspection, and advan- 
tage from it, because many employers have ignorant foremen and superintendents 
who would not see to securing proper conditions for their employees and who 


— 
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would fail to obey laws without ins i 
C pection. Inspect 1 i 
eee ARS needs of their operatives, and differ auethem pore Bie oo a a 
provements which they had never before thought of. The chief advantage a 
t=) 


in compelling unscrupulous employers to do what others are willing to do. This 


helps the fair e : i ae are 

3. Factory inspection and conditions in Tllinot Ripe eee ater ene 
tory inspector of Illinois, testifies that there are no laws t BY Ona Bes 
health of employees in Ilinois factories ani Bo ur laws to protect the safety and 
shops. Thelaw requiring fire escapes was ue 4 as te Sits hee ee 
the express purpose of enriching : articul rp es CAMEL eae ee 
Chicago as to fire escapes, but it ee net autora Thi Soe ee in 

; L d. bsence of legislation i 
apparently due largely to the attitude of the court aa h eHentiMde. 
clared that there is n i : Spee have practically de- 
Sotwichstanding the absence of Saye Ne te paler ee see ET 
tories are fairly satisfactory. The factories are mostly new and wel built. they 
Ada ees a Byes Ast in practice there is great danger of fire "The 

uld advocate leg i ing i : ‘ 

and “pa hnodieeah (op, 362, ai following in general the laws of New York. 

uring the time when Mrs. Kelley was chief fact i inoi f 
were 12 inspectors, of whom 7 were SWOHtien. The Subba ict tis aepaee cet bee 
practically confined to enforcing the law concerning sweat shops and child labor 
The law limiting the hours of labor of women to 8 was also enforced b the 
department until it was declared unconstitutional in 1895. The State of iliinois 
has no regulations as to the safety and sanitation of factories. (244, 252.) 

4. Factory inspection and conditions in Massachusetts.—Mr. W anu, chief of the 
Massachusetts district police, says that factory inspection is carried on by the 
department of ** district police,” which also inspects public buildings, boilers, etc 
The entire district police force numbers 58, of whom 36 are factory inspectors. 
The first effective inspection of factories in Massachusetts was begun in 1879. 
The conditions of labor were then most unsatisfactory as to sanitary conditions of 
factories, hours, employment of children,etc. There was at first great difficulty in 
enforcing the law from the necessity of proving violations willful. The reduction 
of hours of labor was strongly resisted by manufacturers. The laws are now suffi- 
cient and work satisfactorily, employers are satisfied, and the health and safety of 
employees are greatly promoted. (68,69, 71,77.) 

Mrs. AMEs says that the State of Massachusetts is divided into 11 inspection dis- 
tricts, each having 1 second-class inspector who enforces general laws as to hours 
of labor, sanitary « nditions, women and children, etc. There are also several 
first-class inspectors, each covering several districts, who inspect buildings, fire 
escapes, etc. The 2 woman inspectors have duties similar to the second-class 
inspectors. All the inspectors are honorable and conscientious, working largely 
for love. Employers are well disposed toward the department, and cases are 
usually settled without prosecution. (55.) 

Mrs. Ames says that the woman inspectors, who cover the entire State, have 
become to a considerable degree confidantes of female employees, whom they 
induce to make suggestions and complaints, anonymous or signed, by distributing 
cards. They have been of great usefulness in making the aim and scope of the 
elite aie understood. The woman inspectors often address working-girls’ 
clubs. (55.) 

The conditions of Massachusetts factories as to sanitation and safety are almost 
entirely satisfactory. Inspectors seldom find cause for complaint. They some- 
times make suggestions as to matters not strictly covered by the law, and these 
suggestions are usually heeded. In general, factories are well built, machinery 
is properly guarded, fire escapes and exits are satisfactory, Inspectors are now, 
however, recommending the construction of fireproof stairways in place of fire 
escapes. (58, 59.) 

5. Factory inspection in New 
York, declares that the number of inspectors in th L 
total, including the chief and assistant, being 38. The cost of the system 1s 
$80,000 annually. There is special need for additional inspectors growing out of 


new laws and modifications of old laws. It is desirable that there should be a 
at present; still more frequent 


York.—Mr. O’LEARY, factory inspector of New 
at State is insufficient; the 


second inspection each year, which is impossible 
inspection than this is scarcely necessary. (26, 27.) . 

During 1898, 28,920 factories were inspected, 18,639 received orders of some kind, 
to which full compliance was given by 18,403. No manufacturers have been 
prosecuted and only 16 bake shops and 1 sweater have been prosecuted. The 


total number of complaints received was 589, of which 272 were sustained on 
investigation. (42, 43.) ‘ , : 
CAMPBELL, chief factory inspector 


6. Factory inspection in Pennsyl vania.—Mr. BE. é 
of Pennsylvania, says that in that State the number of inspectors is 20; the appro- 
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riation, $40,000 annually. Manufacturers usually comply readily with laws and 
Daases. ale 4or 5 rULbouHots have been necessary in 4 years, and in these 
cases suits were discontinued on agreement to comply with the law. There are 
few complaints. The existing labor laws are sufficient, even in the opinion of 
employees. (50,51.) F 

7. ee wtlons and regulations.—Mr. O'LEARY, factory inspector of 
New York, says that previous to the passage of the law of 1895 in New York the 
conditions in bakeries were very unsanitary. The shops were filthy, lacking in 
ventilation, with low ceilings, and infested with vermin. Bread and other prod- 
ucts were handled carelessly. 'The employees were compelled to work very long 
hours and usually to sleep in the shops. : ee; 

By the law referred to the hours of labor of bakeries were limited to 60 per 
week. Buildings must be properly drained, plumbed, and ventilated. Cellars 
not now in such use may not hereafter be used for baking purposes. Shops must 
be at least 8 feet high and must be provided with proper toilet facilities. Shops 
must be cleaned, whitewashed, or painted as directed by the factory inspector. 

The beneficial effects of the act of 1895 have been marked. Hours of labor haye 
been reduced, despite the difficulty of securing testimony from employees them- 
selves, which is required by courts. Wages have not been reduced by the short- 
ening of hours. The proprietors of shops have spent over $200,000 in making 
improvements. Only 9 complaints were received last year. (38, 39.) 

Mr. CAMPBELL says that the conditions of bakeries in Pennsylvania before the 
present law was enacted were most unsatisfactory. Bakeries were filthy, unventi- 
lated, and the men often slept in the shops. The Pennsylvania law has been 
effectively enforced with good results except as to its provision concerning Sun- 
day labor, which the courts have thrown out as being ‘‘nonsensical.” (53.) 

Mrs. KELLEY says that formerly the bakeries in Chicago were largely in cellars. 
The employees baked by night and slept by day in front of the ovens. They were 
virtually slaves of their employers. A municipal ordinance has been enacted 
which has practically prevented baking in cellars, and has greatly improved the 
sanitary conditions. The bakers are organized. (250.) 

8. Insufficient number of inspectors.—Miss DE GRAFFENRIED says that the fac- 
tory inspection laws in several of the States are quite satisfactory, but the number 
of inspectors is insufficient to enforce them properly. Thus, in Louisiana the 
enforcement is left entirely to the local police, who practically pay no attention 
to their duties in this regard. In other Southern States, as well as in some 
Northern States, the duty of factory inspection is placed upon a bureau of labor 
statistics, and hence is insufficiently performed. In New York the total number 
of inspectors is not half enough for New York City alone. Itis chiefly in the city 
that there is need for factory inspection, since many employers are newcomers, 
unfamiliar with the laws, and their employees are also ignorant. The New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio inspectors are also insufficient. The need 
is for frequent and regular inspection, and effective prosecution of all offenses. 
It is better to have no law at all than one that is not enforced. Such a one acts 
as an opiate to the public conscience, and keeps people from effectively demand- 
ing better conditions. (227, 228.) 

9. Desirableimprovements on Massachusetts laws.—Miss DE GRAFFENRIED thinks 
that though the laws of Massachusetts are better than those of any other Amer- 
ican State they are not perfect. They might be improved by incorporating some. 
of the provisions of the present English statutes. The hours of labor of men 
might be reduced, as well as hours in mercantile establishments. Children should 
be subject to medical inspection, and the weak and defective ones kept out of the 
mills. In general, however, New England mills are quite sanitary and comfort- 
able. (222, 228.) 

10. Proposed_factory legislation in Georgia.—Mr. BRIDWELL, of the Atlanta 
Federation of Trades, says that the trade unions of Georgia are seeking to have a 
labor commissioner established with authority to investigate the conditions of 
ae a. also to secure laws for protecting labor, especially in regard to children. 

2¢ 9 QE oO.) 

11. Safeguards for machinery.—Mrs. KELLEY suggests the possible advantage 
of enacting in this country the provision found in the German laws requiring that 
dangerous spots in machinery shall be painted vermilion; also a provision requiring 
that when patents for new machines are obtained it shall be done only on the stipu- 
lation that when they are put on the market they shall be furnished with the best 
known safeguards against accidents. (252. 

12. Seats for female employees.—Mrs,. AEs speaks of the great advantage of the 
law requiring seats to be provided for female employees. It is usually properly 
obeyed, though often violated through carelessness. Employers usually treat com- 
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ee with courtesy and the law helps to make them thoughtful of employees. 


18. Conditions of European factories.—Mrs, AMES, a factory inspector in Massa- 
chusetts, says that factory conditions in Europe generally are less satisfactory than 
in the United States. Hours are longer, children are employed at lower age, and 
sanitary conditions areinferior. The German factories are of high grade, though 
legal requirements are less severe than elsewhere. The French regulations are 
_ minute and well enforced. The English factory law has been long in force, but 
the abuses to be overcome were greater than in the United States. (62, 63.) 

Miss DE GRAFFENRIED says that Great Britain began earlier in factory legisla- 
tion than any other country and has developed her lawsfurther. The other Euro- 
pean countries began only quite recently, but they have established many and 
rigid regulations, although, in several regards, not so advanced as in the United 
States. The hours allowed are usually long, and child labor is permitted ata 
lower age. The employment of women in mines has quite recently been done 
away with in Belgium. The system of State insurance of workingmen in several 
countries is especially beneficial. (231, 232.) 

14. Inspection of mines, New York.—Mr. O’LEARY says that the laws of New 
York as to mines provide for thorough regulation of the storing and handling of 
explosives. A steam gaugeis required for hoisting machinery. Therules adopted 
by the factory inspector for carrying out the law provide: 1. No person shall ride 
on any loaded skip orcar. 2. The mining boss shall carefully examine the hanging 
walls of all slopes, levels, and chambers daily. 3. Machine runners shall examine 
the hanging wall at the face and remove loose rock or ore before drilling. 4. Per- 
sons handling explosives or blasting must be especially designated by the mine 
superintendent. 5. After blasting no person except the blaster is allowed in that 
part of mine until pronounced safe. 6. No iron or steel bars, unless tipped with 
soft metal, shall be used for tamping dynamite. 7. The mine superintendent 
shall examine all mining appliances daily. 8. Whenever a shot misses fire no 
person shall return to that part of the mine in less than 3 hours unless the blaster 
pronounces it safe. 9. No person addicted to intoxicating liquor shall have charge 
of explosives, or of a boiler, engine or hoist, or shall be allowed in a mine while 
under influence of liquor. (41.) ~, » : 

Very beneficial effects have resulted from this inspection system, established in 
1895. Only 2 deaths from accidents have occurred in 18 months among 4,674 
mine employees. There has been a vigorous enforcement of the regulations; 
mines have been condemned and incompetent superintendents dismissed. The 
mine operators at first objected, but now would strongly oppose repeal of the 
laws. Reforms have been made without the need of prosecution; the sanitary 
condition, ventilation, etc., of mines is now satisfactory. (40-42.) a 

Previous to the establishment of the inspection system in New York ae one 
were frequent; 28 men were killed outright in 1895 among 4,000 workmen. Exp Os 
sives were stored and handled carelessly. Men who operated Hgts peng 
often had no steam gauge, and superintendents were patie oe ee 

° i abor.—1. Existing conditions in certain cases.—Mr. EN DY, 
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ina factory. Between the ages of 14 and 16 a child may be employed only 
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ri he year immediately preceding his arrival at the 
oe a erate rect Hed entitled to esis ats A recent law divides the 
duty of enforcing these restrictions between the factory inspectors and the rie 
boards of health, taking it out of the hands of the parents, who are intereste 
parties. The hours of labor of children are limited to 10 unless for the purpose 
of making a shorter workday on Saturday; no overtime is permitted. (34, 38.) 

Under the former New York law false affidavits as to the age of children were 
often made, but this is now largely prevented. Only about 2 per cent of the per- 
sons employed in New York are between 14 and 16 years of age, and the total 
number of these found to be illiterate in 1898 was 142. The total number of 
children found employed under statutory age was 200. No children are employed 
in the mines. ; ; : 

The enforcement of the educational requirements is now satisfactory. When 
a child has nearly reached 16 and is fairly well advanced in his native language, 
the law requiring that he should have attended school the year preceding his 
becoming 14 is not rigidly enforced, but if he has just passed 14 and can not read 
and write the English language, he is sent back to school. _ (35, 37.) : 

3. Laws and conditions in Massachusetts—Mr. WAD8, chief factory inspector 
of Massachusetts, says that prior to the first law of 1876 in that State children 
from 8 to 11 were often employed, and their hours ranged from 11 to 14 per day. 
In 1876 employment nnder 10 was prohibited in all cases; in 1883 under 12; 1888, 
13; 1898,14. The age limit was thus raised partly through the influence of the 
witness, who desired to give children better opportunities for education and enjoy- 
ment. A further increase of the limitis unnecessary, since children, with present 
school facilities, are fairly well prepared at that age, and often their wages are 
needed by the family. The foreign born and illiterates have an opportunity for 
education in night schools. The hours of children’s labor are now limited to 58. 

73, 74, 79.) a. 

Mrs. AMES, a factory inspector of Massachusetts, says that in that State the law 
regulating the labor of children and the compulsory education law are in har- 
mony, and 2 sets of authorities cooperate in their enforcement. Employment 
under 14 is prohibited. Between 14 and 16 the child must have a school certificate 
and be able to read and write. The factory inspectors get each child to write its 
name in a list and then ascertain if the employer has certificates for all, referring 
to the school superintendents cases where the certificate is lacking. The law pre- 
scribes compulsory attendance at school between the ages of 5 and 14. The effect 
of the requirement of school certificates has been to increase school attendance of 
children above 14. 

Children in factories are given light work, which is usually a good training for 
them, seldom injuring them physically. Itmay injure them mentally or morally, 
on acconnt of giving them considerable idle time and not calling out the best facul- 
ties. Children often desire to work in order to earn money and be independent 
Employment at an early age sometimes enables a child to work up into more 
skilled labor, but the conditions of labor have changed so that employers have 
less contact with children and are less likely to promote deserving ones than 
formerly. 

Work in mercantile establishments is harder, physically and mentally, and is 
of less moral value in developing the child than work in factories. Child labor 
in stores is somewhat diminishing through the introduction of patent cash- 
handling systems. The wages paid cash girls and boys are about $3 per week, 
practically the same as in textile mills. (56-58. ) 

4, Laws and conditionsin Pennsylvania.—Mr, CAMPBELL, chief factory inspector 
of Pennsylvania, says that by the law of that State the limit of age for employ- 
ment is13. Ifa child is employed between 13 and 16 he must be able to read and 
write English, 

The number of children employed has been relatively reduced by the operation 
of the laws. In 1889 there were about 32,000 employees between 12 and 16 years 
of age out of a total of 267,000 employees in factories. At first the law allowed 
the factory inspection department to inspect only in case 10 women or minors 
were employed in an establishment, but now all places of employment can be 
inspected. In 1898 there were found 29,383 children between 13 and 16, out of a 
total of 508,548; 149 only were found unable to read and write English. The 
employment of children undoubtedly depresses wages of adult labor. 51, 52.) 

5. Laws and conditions in Ilinois.—Mrs. KELLEY, former factory inspector, 
states that the law of Illinois provides that no child under the age of 14 may be 
employed in any occupation, and that children under 16 who are employed must 
have an affidavit from the parent stating the placeand date of birth. Asa matter 
of fact such affidavits are often falsely made, and the law is evaded largely, espe- 
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~ cially in the sweat shops. The witness believes that the larger factories seek to 
comply with the law, but sometimes fail to do so through negligence. There 
have been numerous prosecutions by the factory inspectors for violation. From 
_ 6,000 to 8,000 children are employed in the State. In sweat shops they are often 
employed for 6 months without pay as a training, with the promise of receiving 
$1 per week thereafter. (244, 247, 251.) 
6. Child labor in New Zealand.—Mr. Lusk, a former member of the New Zea- 
_ land Parliament, says that in New Zealand no boy under 16 years of age can be 
employed in a factory, and no girl under 18 years of age. (888.) ; 

7. Desirability of increasing age limit.—Mr. SCHONFARBER says that the Knights 
of Labor favor the prohibition of child labor under the age of 16. The organiza- 
tion believes, however, that it is unfair to the employers of one State to be com- 
pelled to exclude children up to such an age while their competitors in other States 
are subject to no such restriction. For this reason the organization favors a 
national law fixing the age limit for children, or, if that be not within the powers 
of Congress, it believes that Congress should pass a resolution recommending to 
all of the States to adopt uniform laws, a request which would probably be com- 
plied with to a very considerable extent. ( 432.) ah ; : 

Mr. CAMPBELL urges the desirability of making the age limit for child labor in 
different States uniform. But he thinks it scarcely best _to fix a higher limit 
than 13 years. Children often learn trades young, which they could not acquire 
so well when older. There should be a careful medical examination as to the 
fitness of children for work. (51,52.) aie . 

Mr. GoMPERS says that Alabama had a law prohibiting the employment of chil- 
dren more than 60 hours a week. It was repealed about 4 years ago, and the 
reason for the repeal was that it would invite Northern and English capital into 
Alabama. Mr. Gompers does not think that any children under 16 should be 
employed for wages in any manufacturing or mercantile establishment. Under 
our present system we have busy children and idle men. The children ought to 
be in the public schools. They should be compelled to be there. (619, 620.) 

Miss DE GRAFFENRIED, of the United States Department of Labor, would favor 
prohibiting the employment of children up to the age of 16, regardless of the 
necessities of their families. It would be cheaper in the long run for the State to 
support a child during a time of his education, in order that he may become 
a better citizen and be better able to earn a living, rather than to diminish his 
earning power and make him likely to become a future charge upon the pee 
Such a limit would perhaps be undesirable were it not for the possibility of con- 
tinuing education until that age, but the Ciencia be so improved in every 

ucation can thus be continued. (230. : 
oe gine favors excluding children from factories and a a of 
employment until they reach the age of 16 years. If children are aap poe oe 
the age of 14 0n they do not become ci eae ee Ros hipaa 
od citizens. The people underesti1 f ‘ 
re eo aa oe by overwork mid overost faite the amount of hess heate ge ter 
receive before the age of 14. The oak ttre of Sehonirteeare = methods wi 

i rther make a long period of schooling desirable. (<00.) | 
iy ree thinks ieeaoréace of the age limit to 16 years desirable ss ees 
of giving a longer time for oo ae Se ae 1 re za 

i in schools. There are few instances wher s 
Ea Chequicivies: and special provision could be made for ne ae i es 
increase in the age limit is desirable only where school facilities are : ; 
a iti nerally.—Miss DE GRAF- 

5 ent of women.—1. Conditions generally.—Miss ] / 
panne, be was enguged in the investigation of the conditions of orking 
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anitary 1. At Cleveland, Ohio, women earning 
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these in turn by French Canadians, but those displaced have taken higher places. — 
The Boston school-teachers are largely Irish-Americans. Women are often trou- 
blesome in factories through their carelessness, ill temper, and unreliability. 
(59-61.) : er! as 

Mrs. AMES holds that prohibition of the employment of women would be unjust. 
Women often get less pay than men for the same work, but usually it is because 
they are less skilled or have less physical strength. The prices for piecework do 
not differ. The opportunities for female employment are constantly increasing, 
sometimes by displacement of men. Some women prefer domestic service, and 
the difficulty in securing servants is partly due to the character of employers, and 
partly to the fact that housework requires considerable skill. (60, 61.) 

Mrs. KELLEY, formerly chief factory inspector of Ilinois, says that out of about 
200,000 factory employees in Illinois about 30,000 are women. The law of Illinois 
formerly limited the hours of labor of women to 8 per day, but this was declared 
unconstitutional. (251.) 

Mr. WabDE, chief factory inspector of Massachusetts, says that many women 
are employed in textile mills; in Fall River there are about 25,000; in Lowell, 
7,000; in Lawrence, 7,649; in New Bedford, 5,745. The conditions in factories are 
now entirely satisfactory. Few married women are employed. The physicaland 
moral effect of employment is not injurious. Illegitimate births are rare among 
factory women. (73.) 

Mr. SCHAFFER, president of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers, says that a considerable number of women are employed in the tin mills. 
There are fully 800 women who are members of the Protective Tin Workers’ 
Association. They are paid the same wages per piece as men. In the tin-plate 
rolling mills some women are employed as openers. This work brings them 
close to the machinery along with the men, and the witness thinks that it hasa 
bad moral effect. The men are inclined to wear too little clothing on account of 
the heat, and their conduct is often loose. The witness doubts, however, whether 
inspection laws would be effective in preventing these evils. Moreover, although 
the effects of labor in factories upon women are injurious, it would hardly be 
just to prohibit them from earning a living in that way. Separation of men and 
bases % employment and improved sanitary conditions are certainly desirable. 

Mr. GARLAND, former president of the Amalgamated Association, says that few 
women are employed in theiron and steel mills, but that the effect on them, socially 
and morally, is bad, especially because of the conditions under which the work of 
the men must be carried on. (100.) 

Mr. CaruHarrTT, a Detroit manufacturer, says that girls can not be employed in 
factory work in Michigan under 14 years of age, and not under 16 years of age 
without the consent of their parents. His female employees usually begin at 
about 16, and do menial work for very small wages. As they become proficient 
they are promoted until one has charge of a machine and makes complete gar- 
ments. The proportion of married women is small. The most of them have 
either lost their husbands or have husbands who do not support them. Many of 
the best workers are lost to the factory by marriage. It is the best workers who 
marry quickest. (671.) 

2. Women in mercantile establishments. (See also DEPARTMENT STORES, p 

» Pp. 
25-27. )—Mrs. AMES says that the work of women in stores is harder, physically and 
mentally, than in factories. The heads of departments, and customers, are often 
exacting and unjust. The ventilation is poor and the nervous strain, especially 
from being in crowds, is greater than in factories. Wages range from $6 to $12 
per week, though a few women of special ability earn much more. The alleged 
tendency of such employment to further immorality has little basis; it is impos- 
sible to discover instances of this effect. (57-59.) 

Mr. MYErs testifies that saleswomen in Memphis get from $6 to $12 and $15 a 
week, some of them getting very nearly asmuchasthemen. Insomeinstancesthe 
stores in Memphis furnish seats for the saleswomen, and some few allow them to 
sit down, but in other stores the salesmen and saleswomen are not allowed to sit 
down. (590.) : 

3. Effect on male labor.—Mr. Wricut, United States Commissioner of Labor 
declares that the employment of women has not largely displaced that of men, 
Women are taking the place of children, whose employment is decreasing, while 
in some industries, such as the laundry business, men are displacing women. So 


far as they are displaced men usually step up into the higher 
demanded by modern forms of industr 2 (18.) r ae 
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2 or 3 trades which have been strong enough to compel the payment of equal 
wages for equal work, the competition of women has produced no serious bad 
effects. The printing trade is one of these. It is peculiarly women’s work, yet 
there are very few women in it, at least in union offices. The union is open to 
women on the same terms as to men, but it has been strong enough to insist that 
women get the same union scale as men, and most employers prefer to hire men 
unless they can get women cheaper. There is not a nonunion printing office in 
Indiana that pays women over half rates. 

As to the condition of working women themselves, they generally have to work 
for $3 or $4 a week in Indianapolis. Very few get $5. It is easy to guess the 
temptations to which women are subject who have to support themselves on such 
wages, and the indignities to which they are exposed on account of their known 

overty. 

2 In reat trades the competition of women clerks has driven down the wages of 
ordinary men to a pitiful level. A few men who have been long in a place have 
an established trade which they can control. They may get fair wages. But the 
modern methods of running great stores have dispensed with the need of skill in 
the majority of the employees, just as machinery has dispensed with the need of 
skill in the factories. The stores have come to be filled with a very low and inef- 
ficient grade of labor. It is beginning to be doubted whether the cheapness of 
this labor is not offset in some degree by its inefficiency. _ People prefer to deal 
with a person of mature age and of some knowledge and judgment. Some well- 
to-do women are trying to form an organization to press the matter of the low 
economic condition of clerks, and ar ee that they find a sentiment against the 
low pay which the clerks get. (749-751.) 

Mr Bewer. of the Anenés Federation of Trades, says that the employment 
of women and children in the South tends to drive out adult male labor and to 
reduce its wages. Some women in Georgia belong to trade unions and receive the 
same wages asmen. Women do most of the office work in the State. (241.) 

Mrs. AMES, a factory inspector of Massachusetts, says that in early days women 
did much work in the factories, such as weaving, spinning, etc., which is now 
largely done by men. More recently, moreover, men have come to be employed 
in larger numbers in laundries, bakeries, hotels, etc., where women were formerly 
chiefly employed. But, at the same time, new trades have opened up into bie 
women can enter, while the increased production of commodities in the Mees He 
which were formerly considered primarily suited for female labor often enal - 
more women to be employed than ee erly, gee many men have come into 

he trades. This is the case in laundries. , 65. 
; 4. Restriction of employment.—Mr. MCNEILL, author of The Labor Morena: 
declares that women should not enter into ordinary wage labor. They He eun es : 
for it, and their competition tends to reduce the wages of man. The c nee ae 
be gradual, but the final result must be to confine women largely to art work, 
i re well fitted. (118. 
ae Coie thinks that te etitrment of women ought to PGP te Ase 
law, the hours of their labor limited, and their labor altogether prohibited during 
Pisa ancy se (520, i f women must be 

a age Mets oa Pe ie pe cuctirs ea is run at greater 

proce er sc get i st often run 

.or twolooms; now she mus 1 
speed. Formerly a girl wouldrun only one el 1d often not lessen production, 
9, and at higher speed. The reduction of hours w oul d« yeas: Pound iat 
2 ; OE anufacturer of balls for bicycle bearings ot 1 

=e a ome sig ee balls in 8 as in 10 hours. Work in shorter hours is 
women cou s Meee 2, 2 fling. Reduction of hours by law may 
done with less strain and there is less daw ae Beas (63, 64.) 

ultimately be necessary to pu pula Olan ar y : sie aan A REOAEE Vc ate oe 

6. Married women.—Mr. W avk, chief factory inst huce Glork ie tactoniemn 
that married women should be excluded entirely from work 


j aa . j 10 
married woman’s place is at home, In some exceptional cases hardship might 
a x / i) 


i i ‘ould be 
result from the inability of married women to secure work, but these could 


1 ic charity or ise. (78, 74.) 

F ed for by public charity or otberw . ar sat el 
ae epee Pande wunions.—Mrs. AMES says that w pase a Mossecnaney eae 
formed a few local trade unions affiliated yn ee eee reemeper ee Me 

a i : rades, such as rubber manuta Lb a 
represent chiefly the small trad such as Me cerebral cmrecabes gas 
clothing manufacture; clerks in stores are also organ 
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ood has been accomplished by these unions, especially in promoting a feeling of 
Solidatity, and by se TENS He members to compare the treatment received from 
different employers. Women also belong to unions along with men in the spinning, 
shoemaking, and other trades. (62.) 

. Accidents—Employers’ liability—Workingmen’s insur- 
ees Accidents in iain employment.—Mr. McMAckIN, commissioner 
of labor statistics of New York, says that the laws of New York, as of many 
States, require every factory owner to report to the factory inspector within 48 
hours the accidents or injuries sustained by the employees while at work; but 
these laws are not generally complied with. The bureau of labor statistics of 
New York made a special effort, with the cooperation of the factory inspector, 
to secure, for a limited time and from a selected list of factories, as complete a 
record as possible of the accidents to workers. The period covered was the 
months of April, May, and June, 1899. Reports were obtained from manufac- 
turers employing 452,425 persons, or scarcely half the number engaged in manu- 
facturing industries in the State. One thousand eight hundred and twenty-two 
injuries were reported by these factories in 3 months, though the number of 
injuries reported to the factory inspector has never reached 1,800 per annum 
among the 700,000 employees in inspected factories. Yet itis certain that even 
the results of this special investigation are very defective. It is known from 
trade union reports and other sources that many firms which reported no acci- 
dents had employees injured within the period covered. and that others failed to 
report all accidents. The number of reported accidents per thousand employees 
is absurdly low when compared with German and Austrian results, while the 
accidents on American railways, which are more carefully reported to the 
authorities, are much more numerous than those on European railways. Finally. 
the greatést proportion of accidents was reported in industries which are not 
especially hazardous. The number reported tnjured to each thousand employed. 
in the aggregate, was 16.11. But 44.06 per thousand were reported injured in the 
manufacture of chemicals, oils, and explosives; 41.45 in pulp, paper, and card- 
board; and 37.28 in the operation of public utilities. None of these industries 
are especially dangerous. ‘‘ The one useful result to be drawn from the table,” 
says Mr. McMackin, ‘‘is the conclusion that 44 injuries to each thousand 
employees per annum constitute a more likely proportion than16.11.” (812, 813.) 

2. Prevention of accidents.—Mr. McMAackIn remarks that the activity of the 
State for the prevention of accidents has taken two directions: first, to require 
employers to maintain safeguards about machinery at the direction of the factory 
inspector; and, second, to place upon the employer a financial responsibility to 
his employees, to be enforced by an action for damages. The first of these 
methods has undoubtedly prevented many accidents; yet the number of accidents 
Aare to the factory inspector during the past year was larger than ever before. 

Old. 

3. Employers’ liability for injuries to workingmen.—Mr. MCMAckIN says that 
the liability of employers for injury to employees in New York rests wholly 
upon judge-made law. It is based on two maxims of the common law: first, 
that a person is liable for his own wrong doing; second, that the principal is 
responsible for the acts of his agent. The effect of these principles has been 
modified by the doctrine of common employment, established in the English 
courts in 1837, and since followed as a precedent in the United States as well as 
in England. This doctrine, which holds that the workman, in accepting employ- 
ment, agrees to assume the risk of injury through the fault of any other person 
serving the same employer, is clearly out of place in our present industrial con- 
ditions, whether or not it would be justifiable in a primitive agricultural commu- 
nity. England partially abrogated the doctrine in 1880; Alabama followed 
England in 1885 and Massachusetts in 1897, and a few other States have also 
restricted the application of the doctrine by statute. In other States, as in New 
York, it has been limited by the courts; but within the past year a car dispatcher 
on an electric street railroad has virtually been held in New York to bea fellow 
servant of a motorman who was injured while carrying out his orders. 

The abolition of the doctrine of common employment seems at first sight to 
offer a simple remedy to workmen injured in the course of their occupation. It 
was found in England, however, that this was not the case. Many defenses 
remained by which clever attorneys were still able to defeat the workman’sclaim: 
and the uncertainty of litigation, together with the heavy expense of it, and the 
absolute certainty of losing employment, made the employer’s liability an entirely 
inadequate resource for the injured workman. On the other hand, the liability 
laws subjected the employers to enormous expense through litigation, which was 
often stirred up by professional ‘* accident ” attorneys. 
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The difficulty lay in the impossibility of fixing the blame for an accident, as 
the principle of liability laws requires. A German investigation of 15,970 acci- 
dents in 1887 gave the following results: 


Per cent 
of total. 

OE SARE STAN GC i a i a i ae IQ). 
Hat Or the injured... ...<-....-...... iat eee eee Eee ee ee er | 25. 64 
TOES N all (8 9 iene ea Be PR, ME Se ee AT RID 4.45 
Fault of a third person, particularly a coemployee......_.___._..._...._ 3,28 
mer emluoweichvean be assigned... os, ccs 3.47 
Poem ee Oieminkowhen AG work oo. kee on oo Ace 43.40 
a ee oe De er ek cig ee ions. Ade cen 100.00 


Mr. McDonovueu, then commissioner of labor of New York, stated in 1899 that 
there was no statute concerning employers’ liability in New York. A proposed 
measure, based on the English and Canadian laws, was so strongly opposed by 
the railways that it was dropped, and even one based on the Massachusetts 
law failed to receive approval of the legislative committee. The principal thing 
that it was sought to do away with was the fellow-servant provision. (305, 306.) 

Mr. Woopegury says that the employers’ liability act of Massachusetts is quite 
strict in regard to buildings, but perhaps no more so than it should be. In many 
cases injustice is done to employers through the action of lawyers who practi- 
cally take advantage of the law to levy blackmail. (329.) , 

Mr. Fry, president of the National Glass Company, considers that there ought 
to be a reasonable liability law, but that great care ought to be used that manu- 
facturers be not unjustly dealt with, as he thinks they are in New York. He has 
made it a rule,if an employee is hurt, whether by his own carelessness or not, to 
have his wages go right along until he is well; but that is not the rule in all man- 
ufactories. It ought to be. (906.) . ; 

Mr. Spoun, of the Washington Building Trades Council, believes that Federal 
and State laws should be passed extending the liability of employersfor accidents 
in the building trades. Only 6 States now have special acts applying to them. 
Contractors are especially careless in furnishing proper scaffolding and other safe- 
guards, as is illustrated by the accidents on the new post-office building in Wash- 
ington. (150, 151.) j 

4, Workmen's compensation acts.—Mr. MCMACKIN says that in all the great 
European countries employers and workmen have joined in promoting legislation 
to give an established compensation, without recourse to law, to every workman 
injured at his occupation. The principle at the base of these workmen’s com- 
pensation acts is that most accidents are incident to the industry rather than due 
to the fault of individuals, and the cost of them ought, therefore, to be made a 
regular charge upon the industry, by insurance or otherwise, and eventually paid 
by the community as consumers. Every injured workman should receive a com- 
pensation without any attempt to fix the blame for theinjury. <A considerable 
part of the cost of such pompensation is covered by the expense of litigation, 

vhich the adoption of the new principle saves. 

M The first ae in accordance ith these principles was that of Germany, passed 
in 1884; Austria followed in 1887; Norway in 1894, and England with the act of 
August 6, 1897, which went into effect July 1, 1898. Denmark, Ttaly, Fr ance, ne 
Switzerland have since fallen into line. Under the German law, 82 per cent 0 
the expenditures goes directly to the workman in compensation. for ae ice 
Two per cent is used in the prevention of accidents, 24 per cent in investiga es 
accidents, 1 per cent in arbitration, and only a little over 10 per cent in noe: a 
expenses. Two and four-tenths per cent goes to form a reserve. The cos of 1e 
iusurance is $1.23 for each $100 of annual wages. For this al cree e a es ‘Y 
injured employee can claim, for every week of total disablement, ae uy ee x 
teenth, two-thirds of his regular wages, and the family of te Wor pee soe ix 
eT yen Hablinn auranca: Mi, MoMaoain remarks that the bustiess of 

5. Employers’ liabil nsurance.—Mr. McM:z N rer f yest ( 
eins camiosers Beatost liability for accident to their suiployers ee a 
England as a result of the employers’ liability act of 1880. Out fo) ! sev ee cn 
panies that took up the business, one, in about 15 years after incor pore pe 
issued over 12,000 policies, covering over 500,000 men. More than ne " cecuens 
had been reported to the company, and in about 7,750, or 76 per cen et pupae 
ees Hand ie Sa ie Cinemeec Sra a 188 were 

ims, 952 ; bandonec , the claimants wit gamony tee 
Sade a Baad oy the enens, without litigation; 191 were litigated by the 
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employees and lost; 134 were litigated and won; 35 were appealed, of which the 

a Seniors eventually won 29 and the company 6. The small number of oa 
actually paid in proportion to the total number of accidents shows that only the 
most serious injuries were provided for at all by the employers’ liability act. 

Two or three of the British companies have opened branch offices in this coun-. 
try, and many American companies have also gone into the business. Ten com- 
panies had $354,666,798 of this class of insurance In force in 1894, In 1898 the 
same companies had $726,944,452. In 5 years, 1894-1898, these 10 companies 
received $19,401,511 in premiums, and paid out in losses $9,382,689—that is, the 
losses paid amounted to less than half the premiums received. Thisis avery poor 
showing compared with the system which the Germans have worked out, in 
which 82 per cent of the expenditures goes directly to the workmen in compensa- 
tion for injuries. It is true that the cost of liability insurance in this country 1s 
less than the cost of accident insurance in Germany. Our liability insurance may 
be estimated to cost about 50 cents per $100 of annual wages, while the cost of 
the German system has been $1.23 per $100 of annual wages. But many of our 
firms, in addition to their insurance premiums, have paid half or full wages to 
injured employees during periods of temporary disablement; and, in any case, 
the cost of the German system, while absolutely greater, is far less in proportion 
to the benefit. (817-820.) 

6. Government insurance—Workingmen.—Mr. Lusk, a former member of the 
New Zealand parliament, says that the New Zealand government has conducted 
a life and accident insurance business for 23 years. Provision has been made for 
allowing workmen to pay their premiums in small installments, and payments 
can be made at any post-office. The surplus is divided just as it would be ina 
mutual society. The government insurance has almost shut out other insurance 
companies. No private company is making any progress. (889, 890.) 

Miss DE GRAFFENRIED, of the United States Department of Labor, says that 
the advantage of state insurance is its universal application and its permanence. 
In this country there are many benefit associations connected with particular 
factories, but where a man changes employment he loses all that he has put in. 

232.) 
7. Old-age pensions.—Mr. Lusk says that the old-age pensions law was forced 
upon the people of New Zealand by the workings of the compulsory arbitration 
law, with its minimum wage. It is true that exceptional cases can be treated as 
exceptional, and that a separate minimum may be established for the persons 
who are not capable of doing the standard amount of work. But as people grow 
old they will become less efficient, and the time will come when they simply can 
not be employed. Mr. Lusk believes that this condition will force itself on the 
attention of any community that legislates as to the minimum wage. The people 
of New Zealand had to take up the question seriously about 8 years ago. It 
-was decided to provide a minimum income of about $5 a week for every person 65 
years of age who has been 25 years in the country as a resident. If a person has 
property, a proportionate deduction is made from the pension. About 8,000 people 
received pensions under the act in 1899. Very few receive the full amount 
allowed, because very few come to old age in New Zealand who have not some- 
thing. The law, when first passed, contained a provision that it should expire in 
2 years; but it has now been renewed without limitation of time. In the last 
general election there was no single candidate on either side who did not profess 
the highest admiration for it. It goes far toward doing away with charitable 
relief to old people, which is a curse to a free community. (892, 893.) 


G. Convict labor.—1. General discussion—E fect on free labor.—Mr. SCHON- 
FARBER says that the Knights of Labor have always been opposed to the employ- 
ment of convict labor in industries in which free labor is engaged. They have 
not, however, advocated keeping convicts in absolute idleness. They oppose the 
contract system, and believe that convicts should be employed chiefly in produc- 
ing goods for use in State institutions and in carrying on public works which do 
not come into direct competition with free labor. Thus convicts might be 
employed to good advantage in making roads throughout the State. The Knights 
of Labor also think that convicts should be employed without the use of labor- 
Saving machinery so far as possible. : 

It is also believed by the Knights of Labor that prison-made goods should be so 
labeled, and that Congress should pass an act prohibiting their transportation 
from one State to another. Mr. Schonfarber refers to an instance in which 
marble polished by convict labor in Maryland was sent to New York for use on 
some large public building. (437, 438.) © - ‘ 

Mr. Duncan, secretary of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, testifies that con- 
vict labor does not affect that trade to any greatextent. Itisthe opinion of the mem- 
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bers of that organization, however, that convict labor should be employed alon 

the lines of the New York and Pennsylvania systems (below described): bes 
sively severe work, such as has often been required of convicts, does not have a 
reformatory influence. Products should be used for State institutions and the 
hours of work should be limited to 8 per day. Work should be done chiefly by 


_ hand rather than by machinery. The effect of such a change in methods would 
_ be largely to prevent competition of convict-made goods in the open market with 


goods made by free labor. (213, 214.) 

Mr. GARLAND, former president of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers, says that the competition of convict labor tends to depress wages. 
The clothing manufacturersin Pennsylvania maintain that they can not compete 
aes Se nade goods coming in from Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, and other 

tates. (100.) 

Mr. Eaton, of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, declares that the competition 
of convict labor isa serious injury to free labor in the boot and shoe trade. Quite 
a number of convicts are employed in making shoes in the Massachusetts peniten- 
tiary, and also in the Baltimore, Richmond, Joliet, Indiana, and Rhode Island pen- 
itentiaries. A requirement that prison-made goods be branded seems hardly 
adequate to prevent the evil of the competition of labor done under contract at 40 
cents per day or less. There should be some law permitting a State to prohibit 
the sale of convict-made goods, and perhaps alaw prohibiting the interstate traffic 
in such goods. (873.) 

Mr. Fry, president of the National Glass Company, thinks that it is cruel to keep 
convicts in idleness, and also that they ought to work for the benefit of the State 
and the taxpayers. Their labor ought not to be farmed out to contractors, and 
the products of their labor ought not to be put on the market cheaper than the 
products of honest labor can be furnished. Mr.Fry would have no objection to 
the selling of the products of prison labor, provided honest workers were not sub- 
jected to unfair competition by cuts in prices. Unfortunately, prison goods are 
generally sold cheaper than the products of honest labor, and there is an unreason- 
able prejudice against them which seems to make it necessary to sell them cheaper. 
The best way out of the difficulty seems to be to let the convicts make things that 
are needed in State institutions. (905.) } , 

Mr. O. I. KRuGER, a harness maker of Memphis, Tenn., testifies that the prison- 
made goods of Tennessee and of several other States injure the free labor of Mem- 
phis. There was formerly a harness factory in Memphis, employing about 50 
men, who made from $12 to $18 and $20 a week. It was thrown in competition 
with other firms employing convicts, and was obliged to do the same thing. It 
moyed to Joliet, Ill., and employed convicts there, throwing its 50 men out of 
employment. : 

Mr. Toruzen believes that workingmen and mechanics could well afford to be 
taxed to support convicts in idleness, rather than compete with convict labor. 
He says the farmers, who have a large majority in the Tennessee legislature, will 
not help pass a law against convict labor. They think city workmen at $40 or $50 
a month are getting a world of money, and they get their harness cheaper from 
the penitentiary than if there were a fair wage paid, Ve 

Mr. Kruger says the factories in which the convict labor of Tennessee is 
employed are built inside the walls of the penitentiary. Convicts are paid about 
60 cents a day and are fed by the State. The employees of saddle factories in 
Memphis do not make a living wage, owing to the competition of prison-made 
goods. The men who work by the week or the day receive a fair salary, but Sane 
who work by the piece in the factories do not make more than $9 or $10 a week. 

599 5G 5 
he Mans president of the Memphis Trades and Labor Council, testifies that 
the penitentiary at Nashville has taken some of the best factories away fi oe 
Memphis. There was formerly a shoe factory in Memphis employing noe - 
to 200 men, but the proprietor and a relative leased 198 convicts ( the ue 4 e 
State limiting to 99 the number to be leased to 1 man), and did away i h t a 
Memphis factory altogether, trying to make the same class of goods in the peni 


i nin Memphis maki 7es which found 
tentiary at Nashville. There wasaconcern in Memphis making stoves which f 


it could not possibly compete with the foundry at the pen ey aoe pail te 
discharge all its men and go to Nashville. There is a big hosiet y mi , in t nt 4 
tentiary. The goods are shipped East in bulk and boxed and s« 1d by some pe ba 
1 5 ‘ : r ; >) yay ve Qa 

shipping house, so that it is hard to detect the Oe Te eee tite ion Oe wap oe 
Ss Y ae ; ae ae an; if the convicts Work overt , J 
the convicts pay 40 cents a day for each man, if the | ertime they 
get a little noes Mr. Myers thinks the SE a Mat ayers goes ee 
thi to inju ‘ee labor ink thing should be made in the ell- 
thing else to injure free labor. He thinks no gs doe madera tienen 
tiary that can possibly compete with free labor. He also favors a law requiring 
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prison goods to be branded *‘ convict made,” confining them to the State in which 


they are made. Some of the representative laboring men of Tennessee have sug- ~ 


ested that the convicts should be used in making public highways, but organized 

abor has not succeeded in doing much to minimize the evil, though a State labor 
league has been formed, composed of most of the central bodies in the different 
cities, and labor members have been elected to the legislature. (588, 589.) 

Mr. Wap, chief factory inspector of Massachusetts, says that, the amount 
produced by convicts is scarcely sufficient to affect general production or wages. 
Public opinion will not allow penitentiaries to be self-supporting, but a_self- 
supporting system could be adopted, especially if extended to include other insti- 
tutions besides prisons, with great benefit to the State and little injury to labor. 

TTC 
Mr. “fgakie kha chief of the New York bureau of labor statistics, says that 
in that State both the piece-price plan and the State-account plan of prison labor 
were strongly objected to by workingmen, merchants, and manufacturers, on 
the ground that the price of prison-made goods, although these goods could not 
supply the entire demand, practically fixed the price of similar goods made by 
free labor, and, indirectly, the wages of employees. State-made goods could be 
sold at any price; whatever loss was incurred was made up by the State. Some 
industries were practically driven out of business: The Monitor Iron Works at 
Sing Sing were compelled to discharge more than 100 men when the prison in 


that city began to manufacture plumbing supplies. At Albany 2,500 pairs of . 


shoes were being made daily, the contractor paying only about 30 cents per day 
for labor, and the most improved machinery being used continually. (293-296.} 

Mr. Myers, president of the Memphis Trades and Labor Council, states that 
clothing manufacturers in the State of New York, through political influence, 
formerly got clothing made by the convicts in Clinton prison and made larger 
profits in proportion than the regular clothing manufacturers. (589.) 

2. Lease system.—Mr. CorFIn says that in his own State of Florida the convicts 
are leased, and are employed in many sawmills and upon turpentine farms. The 
system is one of slavery. It is injurious to the best interests of the State and of 
the people. It is no less injurious to employ convicts in the production of any 
goods in competition with free and honest labor. A part of them should be 
employed in farm work, raising the products on which they themselves subsist, 
but none for sale. They might also produce some manufactured goods for their 
own use. For the rest, they ought to be employed exclusively on the public roads. 
This would not only get rid of their competition with free labor, but would put 
their work to a use which would far more than repay the cost of maintaining 
them. (782, 791.) 

Mr. BRIDWELL, of the Atlanta Federation of Trades, says that the convicts 
of Georgia are employed chiefly in mines and on farms. although they also man- 
ufacture brick and do other work. They are employed under the lease system, 
and are treated as mere pieces of machinery. Free labor is seriously affected by 
this competition, and the trade unions are urging that convicts be employed 
chiefly on the public roads, and that goods made by them shall be branded as 
such in order that the public may be less inclined to purchase them. (242, 243.) 

3. Contract system—Michigan and Illinois:—Mr. CARHARTT, of Detroit, says 
that convicts make overalls and other cheap clothing in Michigan. The product 
is almost entirely shipped out of the State. Convict-made goods from other 
States are brought in. The Michigan convicts are hired to the manufacturers at 
30 cents a day or less, and the State not only boards the convicts, but furnishes 
the working buildings and light, heat, and power. The average wages in Mr. 
Carhartt’s factory are about $6 a week, including the wages paid to 16-year-old 
girls who do very menial work. The users of convict labor sell their goods just 
low enough te be able to hold the trade, a little lower than manufacturers who 
pay fair wages can go. Their profits are practically unlimited, while Mr. Car- 
hartt’s firm has never cleared 5 per cent on its sales. Mr. Carhartt has been able 
to maintain his business only by appealing to sentiment. People do not like con- 
vict-made goods, and they do like establishments which pay fair wages. 

The amount of convict-made goods is not large enough to supply any consider- 
able fraction of the market. The harm is inthe forcing down of the wages of free 
workers by establishing a price which buyers are able to quote to every manufac- 
turer. The result is that working people are forced to commit crimes because 
they can not get a living wage. This fills the penitentiaries and makes a new 
supply of convict labor. Men like Mr. Carhartt, who depend on the union label 
for their market, are least affected by this competition. It is those manufactur- 


ers who try to pay wages above the prison level, but do not come up to the level 
of organized labor, that suffer most. 
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r. Carhartt declares that it would be better for the State to keep the convicts 


Mr. TILT, a Chicago shoe manufacturer, says that a great many shoes are man- 
-ufactured in the Illinois penitentiary. He had charge of the work himself for 
5 years, with about 500 men. He does not think there is any profit init. The 
hands are constantly changing, and new men must constantly be educated. They 
destroy a great deal of material. The hours are short. When he was connected 

with the penitentiary work the price per convict per day was about 72 cents. 
The contractor furnished the machinery and the State furnished the shop and the 
power. Mr. Tilt believes that a manufacturer will do better, ina factory fitted 
up with modern machinery and using the best methods, by hiring the best expert 
labor. Mr. Tilt does not feel the competition of prison-made shoes, and says that 
_ the price of his product is not at all affected by such competition. He makes a 
better grade of goods than can be made in the prison. Prison-made goods do not 
go above $1.25 or $1.50 a pair. (678, 679.) M4 
4, State account and piece-price systems, New York and Tennessee.—Mr. McDon- 
OUGH, chief of the New York bureau of labor, says that previous to January 1, 


_ 1897, the convicts in the State prisons of New York were partly employed on the 


piece-price plan and partly on the State-account plan. Under the former system 


6 and 7 cents per pair, shirts at 30 cents per dozen, trousers at 75 cents per dozen 
pairs, umbrellas at 4 cents, etc. The profits were so great to the manufacturers 
that they sought to increase the number of prisoners and the length of their 
terms. It is said that one judge in Albany testified that he was offered $100 for 
every long-term prisoner he would send to the penitentiary. United States pris- 
oners were also sought, the payment made by the Federal Government more than 
covering the cost of maintenance, so that their labor was clear gain. The sys- 
tem was of no reformatory influence, the only question being how much work 


' could be gotten out of the prisoners. Sixty to 70 per cent of the prisoners dis- 


charged came back again. This piece-price system undoubtedly involved corrup- 
tion at times. It was easy for the keepers of prisoners to allow some to work for 
whom the contractor had not paid. = h 
Under the State-account plan, the State appropriated a capital fund, to be 
placed in the hands of the superintendent of prisons, who was authorized to buy 
raw materials as he saw fit, have them manufactured in the prisons, and sell the 
manufactured articles on the public markets at whatever price he saw fit. 
_There was no competition in the purchase of supplies, to remove CPT 
for favoritism and corruption. Although the goods were sold at less than ed 1- 
nary prices, so that they tended to depress the prices of commodities and of a oe 
agents had to be paid large sums to dispose of them. At Sing Sing pe gn Ss 
were paid in 1895 $35,000 for selling $81,000 worth of goods. The wardens o i 
prisons endeavored to show that profits were made, but in doing so took no accoun 
of rent or of the cost of supporting the prisoners. The payments for pone - 
10 years exceeded the receipts by $3,170,000. Thesystem of working by ee oy 
was less satisfactory in training the prisoners to fit them for Bee aes ae i¢ 
after discharge than the system of hand labor would have been. ee fe f ae 
Mr. Hanson, who formerly represented organized labor in the opt iS Hea oF 
Tennessee, testifies that the penitentiary committee reported to ane legis ae 
that better use could be made of convicts in the mines than in any other Set fase 
knew of. There were more convicts than they could use in ie ae rae Hel 
proper, and the legislature authorized the purchase ot mines oy t is : ale ie ae 
purpose of utilizing the convicts. About 30 acres in Brushy ¥ oun ae : inbor 
chased. Mr. Hanson says the convict labor tendsto lower the w ages of nay pe 
because the State, paying nothing for the labor except mend en a put ee 
on the market at a less price than a private corporation can un it pay Be ae 
meager wages. He says that about 2 ere PS awa dale atone 4 
rivate corporation. ere are a harnes ds factory, 
Mee tse a teary, ana a hosiery mill in the Tennessee State ee y- 
He is opposed to the employment of convicts in mines and factor ies. ibs ; 
Mr. MveErs says there are 600 or 700 convict miners in Lm ple A ee 
5. State-use system, New York.—Mr. McDonouGH states dle aes ve : le 
of the evils of competition of prison-made goods with those made by , 
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_ contractors were allowed to furnish goods for manufacture by the prisoners at so— 
- much per piece. These prices were exceedinglylow. Shoes were made at between 
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the New York constitutional convention in 1894 introduced a section into the new 
constitution providing that ‘“‘no work of convicts and no product made by their 
labor should thereafter be sold or placed at the disposal of any private individual 
or corporation.” Convicts were permitted to work for, and to produce goods for 
the use of, the State and municipal governments only. A commission, consisting 
ot the State comptroller, the superintendent of prisons, and one member each from 
the State commission of prisons and the lunacy commission, has charge of the 
disposition of products. There is a large demand on the part of the State institu- 
tions. For example, there are between 22,000 and 23,000 inmates of insane asylums 
supported by the State, most of whom are unable to pay anything toward their 
expenses. The 12,000 prisoners themselves have to be fedand clothed. TheState 
has established a woolen mill, a cotton mill, and a printing establishment; it is 
working farms and raising food; it has recently employed prisoners in building 
a new prison for insane criminals, and also in building State roads, although 
because of the danger of escapes the latter is scarcely so safe work for long-term 
prisoners as it would be for short-term prisoners. More prisoners are employed 
now than ever before. The system is popular with the people. The printers 
were recently alarmed lest the public printing should be done in this way, to the 
injury of free labor, but their fear was without real basis. (293-296. ) 

The financial results of the system have been increasingly satisfactory. Thesales 
of goods to public institutions during the first 11 months of 1897 were $194,004; 
during 1898, $507,826; and those for the time since then still greater. It is now” 
believed that the prisons will become self-supporting under this system. The 
number of prisoners in the various county penitentiaries has greatly decreased, 
while the number in the State prisons has increased only slightly. This is believed 
to be due in part to the greater prosperity of business, butin part also to the absence 
of inducements to send prisoners to the penitentiaries and prisons for long terms 
on account of the profit from their labor. sA list offered by Mr. McDonough of 
the requisitions for articles to be made in the prisons shows a great variety of 
manufactures. - 

The alleged tendency of the new system to increase idleness and thus lead to 
insanity is entirely baseless. The newspaper reports as to prisoners becoming 
insane are entirely misleading in implying that there has been an increase of 
insanity. Out of 3,279 prisoners in the 3 State prisons, 2,877 are employed and only 
402 idle. The latter are mostly sick, old, or unfit to work. (296-800.) 

The old contract system of prison labor tended to prevent the reform of the con- 
vict. He was worked to the utmost limit and had no time for rest or improye- 
ment. Under the new State-use system in New York the hours have been reduced 
to 8, lights have been placed in the prisoners’ cells to enable them to read, and 

» there has been a marked improvement. The prisoners are divided into 3 classes, 
according to their character, and may be promoted from one to the other for good 
conduct. (299-801.) 

It is not claimed that the State-use system does away entirely with competition 
with free labor. Thisisimpossible so long as goods are produced at all. If goods 
are made for State institutions these institutions buy less from outside labor. But 
the system stops the cutting of prices on prison-made goods, which was the chief 
evil of the previous system. Mr. McDonough believes that competition might be 
still further reduced by substituting hand labor for machine labor in the prisons, 
and advocates a change in that direction. (296, 301.) 

6. Convict labor on roads.—Mr. WoopWARD, a merchant, thinks convict labor 
should be employed on roads more than on textiles, because of the necessity for 
good roads, which benefit the suburban population. He believes that convicts 
should be employed, and perhaps fitted for useful labor. (733.) 

7. Restrictions on use of machinery.—Mr. GARLAND, former “president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, says that the Pennsylvania 
law prohibits power machinery in prisons and limits the number of convicts who 
may be employed in any one trade. This enables outside manufacturers, by using 
machinery, to pay living wages and yet sell their goods. A combination of this 
system with that of New York would be especially desirable. Employment of 
convicts on roads, at work which otherwise. would not be done at all, is also 
advantageous. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, factory inspector of Pennsylvania, testifies that in that State 
the law prohibits the use of machinery in prisons, and allows 20 per cent of the 
convicts to be employed on mat making, or 10 per cent on shoes, or 5 per cent on 
brooms. The attorney-general has decided that the effect of the word * or” is to 
limit the total number who can be employed at work of any sort to 20 or 10 or 5 
per cent, according to the goods made. Goods are sold at present on the open 
market, not marked ‘‘ prison made.” The penitentiary authorities desire to use 
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achinery, but the witness thinks that competition with free labor is best checked 
y the present system. (54.) : 
8. Manual training of convicts.—Mr. MCNEILL, author of The Labor Movement, 
elieves that the convict must be employed for hisown good. But financial profit 
o the State should not be the chief consideration. The best education of the con- 
vict will come from general manual training, fitting him to enter any trade, 
rather than from specialization. Machinery should be used only enough for 
instruction purposes. Convicts should be paid for work done, not as charity but 
as wages. The goods made should be used primarily in State institutions. 
(128, 124.) 
. 9. Interstate sale of goods.—Mr. McDonovGs states that there is great com- 
plaint in New York and elsewhere concerning the importation of convict-made 
goods from other States for sale in competition with goods made by free labor. 
The New York law requiring such goods to be branded as convict-made was 
recently declared unconstitutional, on the ground that such goods were in inter- 
state commerce, and that, not being injurious to health or morals, they could not 
_ be excluded under the police power. Mr. McDonough considers the requirement 
of branding a just one. The purchaser knows then what he is buying. Trade- 
union members, and many others influenced by them, would boycott prison-made 
- goods, even those marked as such. The remedy for the inability of the States te 
pass such measures is a national law prohibiting or severely taxing prison-made 
_ goods transported from one State to another. The witness, however, is not con- 
fident as to the right of Congress to prohibit such interstate traffic. (301, 302.) 
Mr. CARHARTT would approve a law of Congress to prevent the shipping of 
convict-made goods from one State to another. (669.) 
10. Union label.—Mr. Myers thinks the union label ought to be called for. 
This would in a measure do away with convict goods. If smokers would insist 
on getting union-made cigars, they would get better and cleaner cigars, and not 
run the risk of getting diseases in them. . j : 
If a union salesman knew positively that a pair of shoes was made in the peni- 
tentiary, he would try to sell something else, and eventually the proprietor would 
see that such a class of goods was not selling, and would not buy them. Mr. 
Myers thinks the proprietors would not object to this practice on the part of the 
salesmen. (589-591.) ar bode > 
. Free employment agencies.—Mr. CMACKIN, commissioner 
ec statistics of Reese Yorke, ee that the State has one free employment agency, 
situated in New York City. It is conducted at a total annual cost of $5,000. 
During the quarter ending March 31, 1899, the applications for work wer e a ‘, 
the applications for help by employers 641, and the places secured 46 ‘ : ss 
McMackin has tried to get an appropriation to establish an office in Buffa 0, bu 
so far has failed. The office in New York has been of great value, pare 
breaking up private employment offices, which were more or less fr pe on in 
their methods, and which robbed the poor of the fee which they exacted 4 ony 
office or agency is necessary for the unorganized workers. Even a ae oan 
mechanic can not readily find employment in a great city like New Oe x unless 
through some sort of agency. The labor unions have agencies of | t ae own. 
They are supposed to give employment to the men in the order in whic ; age ane 
registered. It often happens that this is not done; that friends of eos in ae ge 
of the office are given jobs without registering at all, while those who shou 
he employment go without it. a he 
* ohio bedina employment-bureau law earlier than New York, and ee 
since passed a law which is better than the New York law. eis y er. 2 
features of the Illinois law is that it forbids the furnishing of labor to any 
employer whose employees are on strike. ae | 1 eee ees 
: m pubiic works (see also Hours of labor, p. 36.)—~1.| Generaugy — 
Me ; ono: Rocteary of the Granite Cutters’ National Union : thinks ee cone ae t- 
ors often take advantage of the fact that they are doing Gov ee Ww pees 5 a y 
lower wages and require longer hours than prevail on private work, ‘s oe “ 
sider that they will have the puppet of Cee eS a ie anal of 
r difficulty. Laboring men prefer to see Govern eee = 
es aii olovars in furnishing pa age Tar Naaiee aiher nan ey 
ging behind. At any rate the conditions of Ww Hea hee oP enC ed. EonTne 
for private persons. Legislation should be rec peu 
Podeat and State Bee rients regarding conditions of labor upon public works. 
Dales : ; nities i st stand- 
Mr. Spt eee believes that public authorities should en cane 
ard rate of wages and should do everything possible to a : “a - which he rep- 
of wages in the community. He thinks that the Knights of Labor, 
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resents, hold a similar opinion. In Baltimore a few years ago a law was passed 
fixing the minimum wage for unskilled labor employed by the city at $1.663, and 
providing that skilled labor should be paid the prevailing rate of wages. The 
witness knows of*no rule by which city officials could fix the wages of skilled 
labor except by themselves judging the efficiency of the workand ascertaining the 
prevailing rate of wages. The mayor of Baltimore at one time declared thatthe 
employees of the city government ought not to be paid more than men in the . 
same work in private employment. Mr. Schonfarber does not think it wise to 
attempt to compare public with private wages, but he declares that no man ought 

to work for less than living wages and that the public authorities should seek to 

set a high standard. If the municipality pays more than individuals for work it 
will naturally lead men to seek city employment, and will thus tend to raise wages 

in private employment, and also to raise public morality and the general tone of 

life. It isperhapstrue that one reason why public employees are often paid rather 
more than private employees is that-their tenure of employment is uncertain, for 
political reasons. Mr. Schonfarber, however, thinks that civil service reform is 
tending to do away with this uncertainty. (433, 434.) 

Mr. Murray and Mr. W ooppBoryY agree in believing that Government work should 
not be paid at higher rates than other work, and that the hours of labor should 
not be less. Laws granting these special privileges on public works are largely 
due to political influence. Competition should decide such matters. (MURRAY, 

320; WOODBURY, 3828. ) 

2. Chicago post-office and other special works.—Mr. DUNCAN. secretary of the 
Granite Cutters’ National Union, testifies that when proposals for the construc- 
tion of the Chicago post-office were made the various contractors making bids 
asked his organization what rate of wages would be demanded, as a basis for 
making their estimates. Theorganization told them that it would be the Chicago 
wage rate, although the work, owing to laek of space, could not be done at the - 
building itself. Mr. Pierce, who secured the contract, has refused to pay this 
ete Cad This the union considers bad faith toward the other contractors. 

Two manufacturers of granite testified that there were at that time (July, 1899). 

various difficulties between contractors and granite manufacturers on the one 
hand and the Stonecutters’ Union on the other. Thus the contractor on the new 
Chicago post-office has been unable to secure union men because he and the granite 
manufacturers in New England, who were cutting stone for the building, refused 
to pay in New England 45 cents per hour for 8 hours work, the current rates in 
New England being from 28 to 32 cents per hour. A subcontractor on the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis has been unable to secure union men because the general 
contractor some time ago employed certain men who were not members of the 
union on a different piece of work. While the employers hold themselves bound 
to conform their hours, etc., on public works to the laws of the States in which 
the work is being done, so far as work is actually performed there, they do not 
consider themselves bound to pay higher wages or work shorter hours in other 
States, simply because the material is for a public building. (MrircHELL, 316; 
W OopBURY, 321.) ‘." ; ; 
_ Mr. Murray, a granite and marble producer in Massachusetts, adds concern- 
ing the Chicago post-office contract that the granite manufacturers consider that 
the action of the Stonecutters’ Union has discriminated against the granite indus- 
try of New England. There are few stonecutters in Chicago. and it is absurd 
that they should upset the whole granite industry, as would be done if practically 
half the men should be paid $3.60 for 8 hours work, while the remainder are 
working, under a yearly agreement, 9 hours for $2.70. (319, 320.) 

3. New York law.—The law of New York requires that work on municipal 
county, or State buildings or other works shall be paid for at the prevailing local 
rate of wages. An act of 1899 limits the hours of labor to 8 per day, in a more 
effective manner than the previously existing law. It is further provided that 
oe oe for public buildings shall be done within the State. (Duncan, 

4. Contract work versus day labor.—Mr. HEALY, a bricklay shing 
says that the Building Trades Council of Wadunehon-hac. eee es Pea 
favoring the day-labor system on public works. The contract work on the new 
post-office, especially the steam-heating and concrete-flooring work, has been 
very badly done and needs many changes. Contractors are forced by fierce com- 
a ee one another either to cut wages or to put in poor material and work. 

Mr. SPOHN, representing the Washington Building Trades Council, believes 

¢ : arias a ; that 
Federal and State laws should be passed requiring that public work be done by 
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day labor and never by contract. Contract work is always inferior, and in 
long run, especially through extras and reconstruction, costs more than day ane 
In Washington those buildings constructed by day labor are best built. Con- 
tractors also bring men from other localities, often not union men, thus injuring 
thelocalunionsand workmen. The carelessness of contractors about the safety of 
workmen is also an evil. (150, 151.) 

Mr. SCHONFARBER says that the Knights of Labor favor the abolition of contract 
work incity, State, and nationalemployment. Thecontract system has led to great 
corruption in politics and extravagance in expenditure. Thesuccessof the system 
of direct employment is seen in the work of the London County Council, as well 
In our own Post-Office Department and in various city waterworks, gas works, 
and other enterprises where direct employment has been tried. Direct employ- 
pos may not be as cheap at first, but the final outcome is sure to be better. 


| Mr, MYErs testifies that in January, 1898, organized labor in Memphis agreed 
_ to help elect Mr. Williams mayor and to get an 8-hour day for city work. Up to 
that time most of the city work had been let out to contractors and done as cheaply 
_ as possible. The main object was to do away with these contractors, as much for 
_ the benefit of the city as for the sake of the laborers. Mr. Myers confirms the 
| testimony of Mr. Hanson—to the effect that more work is accomplished in 8 hours 

than was formerly done in 10 hours, and says the work is more satisfactory. He 
| says the men formerly got from 90 cents to $1.25, while the minimum scale is 
now $1.50. (591.) 

5. General contractors on Government buildings.—Mr. GOMBERS, secretary of the 
National Association of Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters, presents a copy of 
a petition addressed to the Committee on Public Buildings of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, praying that public buildings be not let to general contractors, but 
that the several branches of the work be let to contractors of the several trades. 
The petition sets forth the advantages which such a method would give, in secur- 
ing a better class of contractors, in making it possible to exercise a direct super- 
vision over those who actually perform the work, in securing a better quality of 
work, and in lower cost. (959—962.) 

6. Union labor.—Mr. Spoun declares that Federal and State laws should be 
passed requiring the exclusive employment of union labor on public works; it is 
more proficient and finally cheaper than nonunion labor. The courts would 
probably differ as to the constitutionalty of such alaw. (151.) 

Mr. CarHarTT, a manufacturer of workingmen’s clothing, wishes that the Gov- 
ernment would give a preference to goods made by organized labor in letting con- 
tracts for the clothing of soldiers. The contracts are let to the lowest bidder. 
Mr. Carhartt considers this unwise even for the immediate purpose of the con- 
tract. He.believes that clothing made by well-paid union labor in good factories 
would wear enough better to offset the little difference in the price. But beyond 
this he considers that the general interests of society would be furthered by giving 
this encouragement to manufacturers whose work is done under fair conditions 
and at fair wages. The samestatements apply to the-supplies bought by the pub- 
lic authorities of States and municipalities. (667.) hod ; 

7. Inspectors of buildings.—Mr. HEALY says that the buildin trades unions 
advocate laws requiring that all inspectors of buildings appointed by the Federal 
Government shall be members of unions, so selected that all branches of the 
building trades shall be represented. Such laws heretofore proposed for the 
States or the nation have been defeated on the ground that too many inspectors 
would thus be required. The aim is not to have a separate inspector tor each 
smallest division of a trade, but only for the more important branches. There 
should at least be one bricklayer as inspector in the District of Columbia, since ee 
safety of buildings depends mainly on the brick work. Nine out of ten member i fo) 
labor organizations are more epee ee practical building construction than 

he contractors themselves. (165,166. Lom) og 
: 8. Employment and eels McMackIN, commissioner of labor ae 
of New York, says that in New York City all the unskilled labor, employed eit or 
on public works or on quasi-public works, is controlled by the pare in payer me 
man can not get a job unless he has a ticket from the Seen - his nae al ( ee 
° »eration and profit sharimg.—1. General discussion 2, coop “a- 
PPM AcHoNea anne saya that the Knights of Labor are strongly ay fav oe of 
cooperation. They are continually trying to educate the people in eed ir este 
Several attempts at compulsory cooperation on the part of the mem ers oe ae 
organizations have failed. pees BUC ee obtained by agreemen 

ming urchase of union made goods. 30. eae ‘ 
By Winiean, United States Commissioner of Labor, says that ther e is pe 
no cooperation in America, but a considerable number of instances OL Pp 
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ing, frequently called “industrial copartnership.” Cooperation in England 
te nosy ede ereanigenone — ae distribution of goods, though some 

uctive cooperation is also found. 5 . 
ai Contes thinks it ridiculous that any group of workmen should think to 
solve the social problem by a colonization scheme of cooperation. Even if the 
scheme were a success the members would simply have emancipated themselves 
from the world, and would have contributed nothing toward the solution of the 
world’s problem. They would have hindered the struggle by meee the move- 
ment for social improvement of the benefit of their intelligence and independence 

hood. (644, 645. ; ¥ , 

aie Caen Ua of the Board of Mediation and Arbitration of the State 
of New York, believes that there are now no cooperative establishments engaged 
in production in New York. He mentions the Oneida community as formerly 
having had this character, but having lost it. (881.) 

Mr. McNEILL, author of The Labor Movement, says that the tendency of the 
present times is all in the direction of cooperation. Combinations of capital are 
teaching the advantage of large-scale production. As yet, however, workingmen 
are not qualified to conduct large enterprises. Cooperation will ultimately come 
through the action of trade unions. The Cigar Makers’ Union is already suffi- 
ciently strong, so that it could commence producing for itself cooperativ ely, and 
could drive out all other manufacturers. (119-122.) : : 

2. Cooperation among cigar makers. —A good many members of the cigar 
makers’ union have established cooperative factories, some of which have grown 
and others failed. The tendency of the successful cooperators has been to join 
the ranks of the regular employers and work against the trade unions. (STRASSER, 
261. 

2 aes in glass and iron manufagture.—Mr. THOMPSON, secretary of the 
National Glass Company, says, referring to the flint-glass manufacture: ‘‘ There 
are some so-called or so-named cooperative institutions, but as a matter of fact I 
do not believe they exist.” (837. 

Mr. BRIDWELL, of the Atlanta Federation of Trades, says that a glass blowers’ 
cooperative society has recently been organized in Tallapoosa, Ga. It includes 
18 members, and is so far succeeding very well. In Rome, Ga., 20 iron molders 
have formed a cooperative system, and are also prospering. (242.) 

4, Cooperation in New Zealand.—Mr. Lusk, a former member ot the New Zea- 
land parliament, refers to the New Zealand law under which any number of 
men may join together for the purpose of taking a contract. They appoint 3 of 
their number, who, for the purposes of the contract, are representative trustees 
of the whole. The trustees are bonded, and they represent all the participants in 
matters relating to the contract. The effect is to form a temporary corporation. 
A great many public works, such as railway works, are carried on under this sys- 
tem. It is a genuine form of cooperation, by which the workingmen participate 
in any advantages that may be got from the contract. (890.) 

5. Profit sharing.—Mr. SCHONFARBER, of the Knights of Labor, believes that 
the system of profit sharing might ameliorate the conditions of labor somewhat, 
but he does not think that the laboring class can accumulate enough money at 
the present rate of wages to become sufficiently large shareholders in corporations 
to control their management to any considerable extent, unless a share in the 
management be given to them by the generosity of their employers. (442.) 

Mr. Corrin believes that it is very desirable to adopt some plan by which the 
workers may participate in the earnings of the establishment they serve. This 
may be done by a direct sharing of the earnings, by allowing faithful employees 
to take some of the stock, or by setting aside a certain amount of stock, the divi- 
dends upon which may constitute a fund for the assistance of the sick and the 
injured. (781.) 

Mr. Fry, president of the National Glass Company, states that the Rochester 
Tumbler Works, of which he was manager for 25 years, was established by 
11 persons, of which 10 were workers in different departments. The eleventh 
seems to have been Mr. Fry himself. Some years ago a gift of stock was made 
to about 40 other employees—that is, the stock was transferred to the names of 
these employees, 5 or 6 shares to each one, and the profits, as they accrued, were 
devoted to paying for the stock until the full value of it was covered. The stock 
was worth at that time $100 a share. Nearly all those men now hold stock in the 
new organization, the National Glass Company. (899.) 

Mr. GoMPERS says that the history of profit-sharing enterprises leads him to look 
upon such propositions with great suspicion. Few such concerns, if any, have 
been even comparatively fair to their employees. They have made the workers 
work harder for longer hours and for less wages than the employees of other con- 
cerns Which made no benevolent pretenses, (644.) 
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__ K. Miscellaneous evidence as to labor problems.—1. Ultimate 


_ solutions of social problems.—Regarding the more radical and far- i : 
ects of social change, and their possible effects, Mr. Gomprrs Be ogee WEE 


** I know that we are living under the wage system, and so long as th. t 1 i 
is our purpose to secure a continually larger share for labor, for the anit pice : 
ducers. Whether the time shall come, as this constantly increasing share to 


_ labor goes on, when profits shall be entirely eliminated, and the full d 
labor, the net result of production, go to the laborer, thus abolishing eee 
system; or whether, on the other hand, through the theory of the anarchist, there 


should be an abolition of all title in land other than its occupation and 

abolition of the monopoly of the private issuance of moreut the ADORHCne: 
the patent system—whether we will return to the first principles, or whether, 
under the single tax, taxing the land to the full value of it—I am perfectly 
willing that the future shall determine and work out. I know that as the 
workers more thoroughly organize, and continually become larger sharers in the 


_ product of their toil, they will have better opportunities for physical and mental 


cultivation, higher hopes and aspirations will arise in them, and they will be the 
better prepared to meet the problems that will then confront them. For the 
present it is our purpose to secure better conditions and instill a larger amount 
of manhood and independence into the hearts and. minds of the workers, and to 
broaden their mental sphere and the sphere of their affections.” 

Mr. Gompers has no faith in the idea of any identity of interest between employer 
and employee. Sofaras there is community of interest the trade union is willing 
to promote it, ‘‘ but there has never yet existed identity of interest between buyer 
and seller of an article.” The notion of industrial peace through any such identity 
of interest of the buyer and seller of labor seems to Mr. Gompers entirely chimer- 
ical. Sodoall projects for asudden reorganization of society. One wouldimagine, 
he says, from the solutions of the problem that are offered, that we might go to 
bed one night under the present system and wake up the next morning with a 
revolution in full blast, and organize a heaven on earth the next day. 

‘That is not the way that progress is made. Weare solving the problem day 
after day. As we get an hour’s more leisure every day it means millions of 
golden hours, of opportunities, to the human family. As we get 25 cents a day 
wages increase it means another solution, another problem solved, and brings us 
nearer the time when a greater degree of justice and fair dealing will obtain 
among men.” (645, 655.) 

2. Shop sick-benefit fund.—Mr. CARHARTT, a manufacturer of workingmen’s 
clothing, says that his firm maintains a sick-benefit fund into which the firm pays 
an amount equal to whatever amount is voluntarily contributed by the employees. 
Besides these direct contributions the fund is replenished from other sources. 
Hot coffee and milk are furnished at noon for a trifling charge, and the profit 
goes to the sick-benefit fund. A telephone is maintained for the use of the 
employees, and each pays a trifling sum, Mr. Carhartt thinks 1 cent a week, for 
it. This produces a surplus which goes to the sick-benefit fund. There is also a 
system of fines, running from 1 cent to 10 cents, for bad work and offenses. The 
fines all go to the sick-benefit fund. (671.) or 

3. Social settlements.—Mrs. KELLEY says that one of the methods of relieving 
the conditions of the working classes in large cities is by the establishment of 
social settlements. Hull House, in Chicago, is located in the worst district, where 
the sweating system abounds. The residents pay their own expenses, with the 
exception of a few hired teachers. There are 22 of them at present at the house, 
all but 6 of whom are women. They come from various occupations. and condi- 


tions of life. (254.) 
VI. BDUCATION—INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


(See also education in the South, pp. 59-61.) 

A. Public schools.—1. Generally.—Mr. BripwE LL, of the Atlanta Federa- 
tion of Trades, is in favor of increasing the public-school facilities and keeping 
children in school until the age of 14 or 16. A general education is of great 
advantage to the workingman; indeed he can not become a first-class mechanic 
without it. Industrial education in connection with more general training would 
also be advantageous. (238.) 

2. Schools in Chicago.—Mrs. s 
Tllinois, says that education is nomin 
buildings in Chicago are not sufficient to 
were 13,000 -at the time of the last schoo 
In the ward where the witness lives, and the 
children can be accommodated, (247, 256.) 


KELLEY, formerly chief factory inspector of 
ally compulsory in Illinois, but the school 
5 accommodate all the children. There 
1 census for whom there were no seats. 
adjoining one, less than half the 
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3. Schools in New York.—Mr. SCHONFARBER says that there has been complaint 
as to the insufficiency of the school facilities in New York City, and that the 
Knights of Labor have been agitating to secure greater facilities. (433.) 

4, School system of New Zealand.—Mr. Lusk, a former member of the New 
Zealand parliament, says that New Zealand is divided into 6 educational districts, 
each under an education board. Each board has the supreme control of educa- 
tion in its own district, subject to the law. It subdivides the district into school 
districts, in each of which a school committee of 7 is elected every year by the 
householders. The schools are supported out of the general revenue of the 
country. They are open about 9 months in the year. The schools include gram- 
mar schools, equivalent to the American high schools, and a university, in all of 
which tuition is free. There are afew technical schools, but they have been 
established only within 3 or 4 years. Children are admitted to the primary 
schools at 5 years of age, and attendance is compulsory. According to the last _ 
government return about 89 per cent of the children were actually in attendance 
during the preceding year. (888, 889.) 

5. Cooking classes.—Mrs. AMES, a factory inspector of Massachusetts, says that 
special schools for training in house service are as yet experimental. Cooking is 
now taught in 3 grades in the girls’ grammar schools in Boston. Parents are 
glad to have their children trained; the system has beneficial effects in improving 
the diet and health of the people. (61, 62.) 


B. Compulsory education (see also Education in the South, pp. 59-61; 
Child labor, pp. 71-73.) —Mr. CAMPBELL, factory inspector, says that Pennsylvania 
has a compulsory education law, with truant officers to enforce it. The factory 
inspectors cooperate in enforcement. Some persons hold that Philadelphia has 
not sufficient schoolhouses. (52.) 

The Knights of Labor are committed to compulsory education. Mr. ScHON- 
FARBER has some doubts as to whether the cOmpulsion can be made thoroughly 
effective, but the fact that in some States and cities the compulsory-attendance 
laws have been fairly enforced makes it likely that the system would in time 
become effective wherever adopted. ‘The Knights of Labor have a plankin their 
platform favoring compulsory attendance at schools at least 10 months yearly for 
all children between the ages of 7 and 15 years, and also advocating that the 
State shall furnish text-books free of charge. (482, 483.) 

Mr. Lusk, a former member of the New Zealand parliament, says that in New 
Zealand parents are subject to fine and imprisonment if they do not send their 
children to school at least 3 school days out of 4, unless they are sick. The schools 
are open practically 9 months in the year. The attendance at the schools, accord- 
ing to the last government handbook, is 20 per cent higher than in any other 
country in the world. About 89 per cent of the children were actually in attend- 
ance during the year. All the Australian colonies have compulsory education, 
but the law is not as efficient there as in New Zealand. It is not that parents are 
actually fined and imprisoned in New Zealand, but that there is a close system of 
inspection. (888, 889.) 

c. Evening schools.—Mrs. AMEs says that the evening schools are as good 
and as stringent as day schools. They open in September and close in March, and 
are largely attended by both children and adults. Foreign-born children between 
14 and 18 who can not write English must attend night school in order to secure 
employment. The teachers must have the same grade certificates as in day schools. 
Male teachers are paid $5 per night, and women §2. The courses of study cover pri- ~ 
mary, grammar, and high school work. Each pupil chooses his own studies, and 
after completing 6 studies is advanced to a higher grade. There are also evening 
drawing schools. There are about 5,000 pupils in the evening schools and 83,000 
in the day schools of Boston. (60, 64.) = 


D. Industrial and technica education.—t. Advantages.— Mr. 
SEARCH, president of the National Association of M nufacturers, thinks that 
special training in trades schools is necessary if the United States is to compete in 
foreign markets. Such training will prove the best means for advancing the con- 
dition of the laboring classes. The introduction of automatic machinery increases 
rather than diminishes the need of training. In every industry electrical and 
chemical laboratories should be maintained. (131.) ; 

Mrs. AMES believes that only by more thoroughly training the children will the 
United States be able to compete with the world. Manual training quickens 
the mind and helps the moral nature also. Graduates of manual-training schools 
find employment more easily and of better grade than others, as has been espe- 
cially illustrated by the practice of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. (61.) 

_ Miss DE GRAFFENRIED, of the United States Department of Labor. favors 
increasing the age lunit, below which employment of children is prohibited, to 
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en the masons of Boston and their employers provide that both parties 
shall join in an effort to establish an institution in Boston in which all the trades 
shall be systematically taught, and that when such a school is established the 
oe ene uenioversisht and care of it, and will provide in their rules fone 
pacer e ase) from the term of an apprentice for instruction received in 

Mr. GOMBERS secretary of the National Association 

) : s of Master St 
Water Fitters, says that the New York trade school was eee an pee eo 
matter of philanthropy. The students in steam fitting pay fees of $40 a year in the 
day class. The Master Steam Fitters’ Association presents gold medals each year 
to the boy who stands best in the evening session and to the boy who stands best 
in.the day session, in steam fitting. ( 962.) 

Mr. SHERMAN says that a considerable number of the graduates of scientific 
and technical schools, who have learned the principles of electrical science, are 
seeking to enter the practical work of the trade. Their technical knowledge is 
not_of very great advantage to them in the mechanical work. The body of the 
trade consider that the entrance of these persons into the work is an encroach- 
ment. They are especially feared in case of strikes. (877, 378.) 

4, Manual training.—Mrs. AMES says that drawing, designing, sloid work, and 
other forms of manual training are being introduced largely in city schools. 
Boys who have had such training have better opportunities of securing employ- 
ment and rising in it, though, because such training is still new, the head 
employees in most cases are still those who have worked up in the shop itself. 
Manual training should precede special trade schools. (65, 66.) 

Mrs. Ames says that in nearly every large French town there is a technical 
or trade school, usually giving special attention to some one trade for which the 
city is famous. The consequent superiority of French skilled labor is well known. 
But such special trade education should be preceded by general manual training. 
Trade unions in the United States are wrongly opposed to trade schools on the 
ground that they would enable more persons to enter their crafts, but the real 
effect would be to increase wages. (65, 66.) 

5. Industrial education in foreign countries. —Mr. SEARCH, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, thinks that the opportunities for indus- 
trial education in foreign countries are superior to our own. This is especially 

ue in Germany and England. Mr. Search believes that the technical schoo's 
tr G dEngland. Mr.S h beli that the technical school 
are one of the chief causes of the superior skill of foreign workmen in certain 


fine classes of work. Thus, in the hat manufacture, it was formerly necessary to 
import skilled laborers into this country. The rapid improvement in methods of 
manufacture and in the output of manufacturing industry in Germany is largely 
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e result of such training. The witness refers to one case in which a man who 
ne aes trained in Fe ealicnt for the coloring of textile products found, on 
returning to Germany after a 10 years’ absence, that the changes in processes of 
coloring were exceedingly great. The improvement in this country was due 
largely to the fact that all positions in factories engaged in coloring textile goods 
had been filled with persons educated in the technical schools. (129, 130.) 


E. Public libraries.—Mr. Wricut, United States Commissioner of Labor, 
says that the working people avail themselves largely of libraries, especially young 
men who work during the day and are anxious to secure an education, (22.) 


VII. IMMIGRATION. 


A. Number and character of foreign born in different indus- 
tries.—1. Massachusetts.—Mrs. AMES, a factory inspector, says that there are 
34,000 Italians and 275,000 persons of Irish parentage in Boston. Those born 
abroad or of foreign parents largely outnumber those born of native parents. | To 
some extent the foreigners form colonies, but they are gradually being assimi- 
lated, largely through the influence of the public schools. The parochial schools 
mostly adapt their courses to those of the public schools and teach primarily in 
English. (67.) 

Mr. WoopBury, a contractor, says that in Boston more than half of the workmen 
engaged in the various building trades are native born. Among the foreign born 
the Irish predominate. There are quite a good many skilled Italian granite and 
marble cutters and tile workers. (329.) 

2. Indiana.—Mr. KENNEDY, Indiana State organizer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, says that the direct effects of immigration are not serious in 
Indiana, except in a few particular industries. Chicago is a great center of 
foreign labor supply, especially of the undesirable kind. For railroad construc- 
tion, and such work, men can be brought from Chicago on the shortest notice. 
In some great works at South Bend, like Studebaker’s and the Singer sewing 
machine factory, probably eight-tenths of the workmen are foreign. They include 
large numbers of Swedes and Hungarians, and a smaller number of Italians. 
Their standard of life is lower than that of Americans, and it is impossible to 
organize them. The few Americans that are in these factories are afraid to 
organize lest they lose their jobs. (748, 747.) 

3. Foreigners in the South.—Mr. N. F. THOMPSON says that foreigners in the 
South have not yet entered into industrial life. There is a considerable French 
and Italian and Spanish population in New Orleans, and in Florida the cigar- 
makers are practically all foreigners. (765.) 

4. Foreign-born textile operatives.—Mr, CONNOLLY, of the spinners’ union, says 
that the mill operatives of Lowell come from many different races—English, Irish, 
Scotch, Canadians, Greeks, Turks, Poles, Armenians, and others. Many do not 
speak English, and this hinders the organization of labor. (847.) 

Miss DE GRAFFENRIED, of the United States Department of Labor, testifies that. 
the textile mill employees in New England were formerly native born, but now 
fully two-thirds of them are of foreign birth. The standards of living of these 
immigrants are much lower than those of Americans, but they are steadily being 
assimilated and elevated. The witness does not consider that their tendency 
toward intemperance is greater than that of the natives. In the Middle Atlantic 
States the proportion of foreigners among textile workers is much smaller, while 
in the Southern States there are very few indeed. (222-225.) i 

5, Foreign born in the granite trade.—Two employees in the granite trade say 
that a small proportion of the employees engaged in cutting granite in New Eng- 
land are native Americans. Mr. MITCHELL believes that among the foreigners 
the Scotch, Swedes, and Italians predominate and are about equal in numbers. 
Some of the Italians are skilled workmen. It is quite customary among these 
various nationalities to send to Europe to their friends to come to this country. 
oe Ves of Spee yee temporarily and returning when the demand for 
abor falls off is also quite common among the Itali - 
pe Wooptune : 399.) g talians and the Scotch. (MircH 

6. Stonecutters— harvesters.”—Mr. KENNEDY says that in his own tr 
stonecutting three-fifths of the workers have leariied the trade in the old ees 
The stonecutters were formerly much injured by the competition of some for- 
eigners who would come to America and work during the busy season and then 
return home. Such men were called harvesters. The union was able to stop the 
practice by requiring an initiation fee of $50 from foreign stonecutters, The 
initiation fee for Americans is $10. The harvesters could not afford to pay $50 
for 2 or 3 months’ work, and they could not work without joining the union. 
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he oe not desire to keep out men who c 
tizens. (745.) 

_ _ 7. Plumbers.—Mr. KELLEY, president of the Unit 

Plumbers, etc., says that England and Scotland 

many plumbers come to this country, and that t 

ally very good workmen and the union seldom has 


B. Effects of immigration.—1. General evil effect ‘ 
that immigration tends to lower the status of all labor an especially of the 


unskilled. He would refuse employment to any man who has lived in the United 
States long enough to become a naturalized citizen and has not become one. He 
would also require the ability to read and write the English Janguage before 
_ naturalization. If one will not acquire this amount of knowledge in 5 years, 
refuse him employment, and let him go back to his mother country. (781.) ‘Ge 
_ Mr. O’LEARY, factory inspector of New York, thinks that the injurious effect 
of immigration comes chiefly from the practice of settling in colonies, which 
seems to be increasing, especially in the large cities.. He emphasizes the desir- 
ability of distributing immigrants more widely. (37.) > re 

Mr. KENNEDY mentions 2 particular causes of the bad social effects of the 
present large immigration. First, in consequence of their lower standard of 
living the immigrants consume a much smaller part ef their product than the 
Americans, so tending both to lower wages and to increase the phenomenon of 
overproduction or underconsumption. Second, the foreigners gather in certain 
centers and form communities of their own, ignorant of the conditions of the 
country and so closed that Americanizing influences can not, reach them... (747.) 

2. Denial of evil effects.—Mr. W abe, factory inspector of Messachusetts, thinks 
that immigration has had little tendency to reduce wages. - Nevertheless Ameri- 
cans have been largely replaced in Massachusetts mills by Irish, and later b 
French Canadians. The latter sometimes come here because native labor is nét 
available. They-are specially convenient to manufacturers, because they come 
in busy years and return to Canada as farmers when demant falls off. In time: 
of strike employers often bring in Canadians. (71, 72.) 

Mr. SEARCH, president of the National Association of Manufacturers, does not 
believe immigration has injured American labor or wages. In Philadelphia there 
are few foreign born employed. But foreign-born women sometimes enter em- 
ployments fitted only for male labor, thus degrading themselves and injuring 
male labor. (131.) ; 

Mr. McDonouGH, commissioner of labor of New York, does not believe that 
immigration seriously affects skilled mechanics; many of them, such as carpen- 
ters, even favor immigration, because it gives them more work building houses, 
etc. The clothing makers are affected injuriously in New York. (802.) | 

Mr. N. F. THompson says that some of the Southern States are offering induce- 
ments to agricultural immigrants, though not to immigrants of other classes. 
He mentions 2 German colonies in Alabama which have settled in regions which 
were considered worthless, and have brought them to a high degree of prosperity. 

765. f é 

5 3. Building trades—Oanadian competition.—Mr. SPOHN, of the Washington 
Building Trades Council, says that the trade unionsin the leading building trades 
are international. Canadian union workmen can come to the United States and 
receive the union wages of the place. But wages in cities near Canada are lower 
than elsewhere, whether by reason of the competition of Canadian union men Or 
of thé large number of nonunion men who come over. In Detroit bricklayers 
earn $3.50 for 9 hours, in Washington $4 for 8 hours. (146, 147.) 

4. Effect in textile trades.—Mr. MCNEILL, author of The Labor Movement, says 
that the Canadian immigrants at first tended to reduce wages in the cotton mills, 
but that afterwards they joined trade unions so that the effect was less ser Ione 
The effects are more disastrous in the building and brick-making trades where 
men come in for a short time without their families, returning to Canada in 
winter. (117.) ; 

5. Need of immigrants for common labor.—Replying to the hal ae inet 
immigrants of the poorer class are needed for hard and common la bor, pena 
Americans do not take to it, Mr. KENNEDY says that Americans ne carn ae 
hecause there is nothing else for them to do. Machinery is neplacine§ : ee 
laborers, and machinery is driving the farmer to the town. Women are isp Bi 
ing men; improved methods of distribution are crowding out the coment 
travéler. All these causes recruit the ranks of the unemployed. The Whe area 
ized trades can protect themselves, but the unorganized workers can. ne cB Re 
American does not object so much to the kind of work he does, er ing = fe 
ally, but he does object to working for the wage fixed for that class of work. 
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immigration ‘shut off for 5 years the unemployed masses would find places 
for thomas e would be no danger that the rough and common work 
would go uni 747,748.) pd 

C. Contract labor.—1. Iron and steel trades.—Mr. SCHAFFER, president of 
the Amalgamated Association, declares that he has good reason to believe that a 
number of men, not less than 50, have recently come to the United States under 
contract to do labor in the tin-plate industry. Two or 3 have been sent back, but 
sufficient evidence could not be obtained regarding the others. The witness 
believes that a large percentage of the foreigners who have entered that industry 
in recent years came to this country under contract. (388, 392, 394.) 

Mr. GARLAND, former president of the Amalgamated Association, says that 
employers in the iron and steel trade often import foreign labor under contract 
and succeed in defeating strikes thereby. The contract-labor laws have little 
-effect because of the difficulty of proving the fact of contract. Examination 
of immigrants by consuls before embarkation might prove an effective means of 
preventing contract labor.  (86.) ; 

2, Granite trade—Mr. Duncan, secretary of the Granite Cutters’ National 
Union, believes that the alien contract-labor law is now much better enforced 
than formerly, although not as effectively as it should be. His organization was 
the first to secure a conviction for violation of thelaw. About100 men had been 
imported from Great Britain by the contractors on the Texas State capitol. It 
required several years to secure a decision, but a fine of $86,000 was at last 
imposed. The President, however, on the recommendation of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, reduced the fine to $18,000 on the ground that this was the first case under 
the law. The witness considers this action unjust. Workingmen are always 
Wie the extreme penalty for any violation of law or of injunctions. 
(207, 208. a, 

3. Glass blowers.—Mr. Hayns, president of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Associa- 
tion, says that glass blowers were formerly brought in under contract in large 
numbers. Even since the enactment of the law they come by twos and threes, 
having often been sent for directly or indirectly. They claim to be skilled work- 
ers and the union is compelled often to admit them. The Bottle Blowers’ Asso- 
ciation has written to unions in Europe urging them not to send men here, and 
in 1 case tried unsuccessfully to have contract laborers returned. (105.) 

4, Effect of law.—Mr. MCNEILL, author of The Labor Movement, says that 
immigration during the first half of this century was natural, the country being 
prosperous and opportunities for labor ample. When American labor began to 
organize, American men and women enjoyed certain privileges which employers 
later sought to take away. Employers then began to import laborers or to induce 
them to come by exaggerated promises of prosperity. This contract labor has 
reat iodo been excluded by law, because of the difficulty of proving contract. 

0. 

5. New Zealand.—Mr. Lusk, a former member of the New Zealand parliament, 
says that New Zealand has no law against the importation of contract labor, and 
he doubts the value of sucha law. In New Zealand, at least. the compulsory 
arbitration law, with its fixed minimum wage, would make it impossible for 
employers to cut wages by importing workers under contract. (894.) 


D. Restriction of immigration.—1!. General discussion —Mr. McDon- 
OUGH, commissioner of labor of New York, does not consider the exclusion of those 
who can not read and write to be rational. Some of the greatest rascals are the 
smartest men. People whocome here to make this country their home should be 
considered desirable in most cases, but those who come here with the intention of 
making money to take back with them should be excluded. The effect of restrict- 
ive legislation depends much upon the way in which the laws are enforced. The 
witness believes that the old requirement that steamship companies should give 
a bond that the immigrant should not become a public charge within 5 years was an 
Ba eesecous one. he Foe that the immigrant carry at all times when 
seeking employment or the right to vote ast ; i i - 
Sa Sas (308-805) statement as to his landing, etc., would 

Mr. O’LEaRY, factory inspector of New York, believ 
class of people who do not come of their own free will and by means which they 
have themselves created should be prohibited. Assisted immigration, whether 
by relatives in this country or otherwise, is injurious, and is chiefly responsible 
for the congested population in New York and elsewhere. No man who has 


stamina and self-respect, and who desires to get : = : 
; 9 desires get away from unfavorabl - 
tions at home, should be shut out. (85, 36.) 2 ; econse 


es that immigration of any 


a 
ie : , | test would perhaps be advant 
_ 2. Attitude of trade unions.—Mr. Spon, of the Washiceton 
Council, says that cll labor organizations favor some restriction ¢ 
‘Some, such as the bricklayers, have suffered little direct competitio 


Mr. HEALY, a bricklayer, says that practically every bricklayers’ local union. 


_ has taken action favoring restriction of immigration. Immigration of unskilled 


labor greatly injures all, including skilled labor. Almost all labor organizations __ 


favor restriction, but they have no definite plan worked out. The witness doubts 

the advantage of educational qualifications. Applicants for membership in the | 
Bricklayers’ Union must be citizens of the United States or of Canada, or must 
have officially declared their intention of becoming such (159, 160.) : : 

Mr. GARLAND says that the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workérs is unanimous in favor of restriction. Thereare enough men in America 
to do the work, and further immigration tends to reduce wages. (99.) \ 

Mr. BRIDWELL says that the trade unions of Atlanta are in favor of restricting 
immigration by an educational test,in orderto prevent a surplus of labor. (242.) 

Mr. SHERMAN says that the majority of electrical workers appear to favor 
restriction of immigration, although there is practically no competition of the 
foreign born in that trade. (380.) 

3. Educational restriction and ability to support oneself.—Mr. WHITE, secretary 
of the United Garment Workers, after pointing out the tendency of unrestricted 
immigration to depress the condition of the clothing workers and to perpetuate 
the sweating system, advocates educational restrictions, on the ground that those 
who are more intelligent will become familiar with other conditions of life than 
those prevailing in the sweated industries, that they will naturally gravitate 
toward industries where wages are higher, and will adopt the American standard 
of living. The national convention of the United Garment Workers has declared 

itself in favor of the Lodge bill, and most working people, including many who 
are themselves recent immigrants, favor some such restriction. 

The witness also believes that some test of the ability of the immigrant to take 
care of himself and to keep from disastrous competition with American labor 
should be attempted. A mere property qualification is not looked upon with 
favor. A man may haye mental or physical ability to earn a satisfactory liveli- 
hood without property. Immigrants should be questioned as to the trades which 
they plan to enter, and should be excluded unless they have, by being skilled in 
some line or by possessing friends who are able to secure them an opening 1n @ 
trade which is not overcrowded, a practical certainty of being able to support 
themselves without depressing the condition of any trade. Those aiming to enter 
upon farming, for example, would not need to be excluded. 1196-198.) ps es 

4, Trade-union cards advocated.—Mr. STRASSER, of the Cigar Makers’ Union, 
advocates requiring all who are admitted into this country from abroad to pre- 
sent a trade-union card. The policy of trade unions is to recognize duly organ- 
ized members of the crafts, regardless of nationality. They would not desire to 
shut out union membersin any way. Such a restriction as that advocated would 
raise the standard of workmanship in American trades and the standard of 
wages. It would open the way for American boys to find better conditions 
of employment, The witness also believes in educational restrictions on lmumi- 
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- problems—Miscellaneous.—1. Aliens on public works.—_ 
Ue a commissioner of labor of New York, says that the law in 


- However, such international unions doubtless stimulate immigration somewhat. 
159, 160. 

‘ 3, BO ation. — 10k O’LEARY thinks a law should be passed requiring 

immigrants to remain 5 years before applying for citizenship, and requiring 

ability to read and write the English language, and a certificate of sobriety and 

morality as conditions of naturalization. The evil effects on American institu- 

- tions of the present ease of naturalization are serious. At the last electionin New 

York 5 newly naturalized Poles stood at a voting place and practically offered 

their votes for $25. On being threatened with arrest for taking money, 4 went 
away and did not vote at all. (36.) 

4. Chinese immigration—New Zealand.—Myr. Lusk says that a tax of $500 a head 
is laid on Chinese immigrants to New Zealand. There is no such tax on the 
Japanese, but they have made no attempt to come. There is a strong feeling all 
over Australia against the importation of what may be called inferior races, 
because of the effect upon labor. (894.) 

5. Steamship companies and immigration.—Mr. WrRicHt, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, says that the steamship companies have agents all through 
eastern Europe for drumming up passengers. Since passengers can go from Italy 
to Chicago for a fare equal to that from New York to Chicago, this influence is 
very strong. Regulation of the steamship lines is necessary on this account. (21.) 


VIII. LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


A. Composition, membership, ete.—1. Number of members in trade 
unions.—Mr. WRIGHT, United States Commissioner of Labor, says that the 
Knights of Labor reached their highest membership in 1887, when there were 
probably about 1,000,000 members. The present number is probably about 100,000. 
This great decrease has been due to the socialistic tendencies of the organization, 
especially to the attempt to place all wage workers on one level. The American 
Federation of Labor has grown to a membership of about 650,000 (1899). Its 
prosperity has been largely due to the fact that it retains the separate organiza- 
tion of each trade and regards the separate interests of the different trades. (9-10.) 

The following table shows the number of unions and of members for each 
quarter of the years 1897-98 in the State of New York: 
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a. é 
Total nwmber of unions and members. 


Total membership on last 


* + Ni 
Year and quarter. t rea ea 


unions. 
ay Men. 


Women. | Total. 


927 | 188, 249 4, 321 142, 570 
976 | 147,105 4,101 151, 206 
1,009 | 162,690 5, 764 168, 454 
1,029 | 167,250 6, 712 173, 962 


Dr ‘ ‘ bed 1898. 
USESUME TDS ages 6 oe RAE See eae a eee ee ee 1,048 | 173,849 6, 606 179, 95 
S252 , 048 ' i 9, 955 
20) c= See camels bit | eae) 298] Hee 
AMATO MUATeL ~~... ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 4 5 7, 505 171, 067 
Fourth quarter --..-2 20.02.0000. 1,139 | 167,394] 7/453 | 174'847 


The proportion of workmen belonging to unions could not be ascertained, but — 


is hardly more than one-tenth. The stationary engineers and the stonecutters 
ae Beae tbe most epee Re trades. The clothing cutters organize 
only when they are out of work, while the organization of 1 
broken up. (McDonovGH, 307, 308.) e GhgehOren ena Peg 
_ Mr. McMackry, commissioner of labor statistics of New York, states that the 
-inembership of the labor organizations of that State decreased about 100.000 from 
1892 to 1897. On June 30, 1897, there were 976 labor organizations in the State 
with 151,206 members. On June 30, 1900, there were 1,603 unions, with 247 602 
members. Mr. McMackin believes that the organizations now include 75 per cent 
of the workers at the mechanical trades in the State. If all classes of wage- 
earners are included, however, the organizations embrace perhaps one-eighth of 
the whole. The recent growth has been chiefly outside of the city of New York. 
The city has for some time been pretty thoroughly organized. (799-801.) 

Mr. KENNEDY, State organizer of the American Federation of Labor in Indiana, 
says that labor organizations are stronger in the State than they were 5 yearsago, 
but not quite as strong as they were 10 yearsago. The old and well-organized 
trades maintained their wages and hours and their organization through the 
hard times; but the new organizations lost members, and some of them dis- 
appeared. Those that were weakened are recovering their lost ground, and new 
organizations are taking the place of those that were destroyed. (739.) 

Mr. Lusk, a former member of the New Zealand parliament, is under the 
impression that up to 1899 about three-fifths of all labor in New Zealand was 
organized. AJl coal miners are organized throughout the colony, and so are the 
employees of the government railways. (886, 887.) 

2. Causes of growth.—Mr. McMackin, commissioner of labor statistics of New 
York, says that a prosperous condition of business tends to cause prosperity and 
growth of labor organizations. The sweat-shop workers, for instance, have been 
organized to the number of many thousands when business has been good, When 
business drops the organization ceases to exist. When business conditions seem 
to justify a demand for increased wages, the workers tend to organize and make 
the demand and enforce it by strikes. (799, 807.) a 

3. Trade unions in unskilled labor.—Mr. MCNEILL, author of The Labor Move- 
ment, testifies that some of the strongest unions are composed of unskilled labor 
and they have had great influence in increasing wages. Ina recent instance car- 
penters of high skill on a public building received less wages than hod-carriers, 
the latter being organized. (115.) 

Mr. GILBERT, chairman of the Board of Mediation and Arbitration of the State 
of New York, says that unions of unskilled labor in New York State are princi- 
pally connected with public and municipal works. During the recent period of 
higher prices there have been an unusual number of strikes of unskilled workers, 
many of them arising from differences of construction of the 8-hour law. (877.) 

4, Organization of agricultural laborers.—Mr. GOMPERS says that the farm 
laborers are organized only to a very limited extent. A few unions have been 
formed in Ohio, in Illinois, and in New York, in affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Gompers hopes that he has discovered the American 
Joseph Arch who is to bring the agricultural laborers into a great national union. 
His hopes refer particularly to the wage-earners upon the farms; but he would 
also include the farm owners so far as they are not regular employers of labor. 
He would not regard most American farmers as employers in the modern sense. 


(647-649. ) 
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5. Race prejudice.—Mr. SmitH, member of the State Board of Arbitration of New 
Jersey, says that a carpenters’ union in Atlantic City refused to admit 5 Jews who 
had been brought there by a Philadelphia contractor, and compelled the employer 
to remove them. They were rejected because of their race. _ (981.) } ‘ 

6. The color line in labor organizations.— (See also, especially as to unions in the 
South, pp. 45,46.) Mr. GoMPERs says that the labor unions, even in the South, often 
take in colored people as well as white; and when they do not, they encourage 
their organization in separate unions. It is, of course, true that the white often 
do not care to meet the colored in the union rooms, even though they work side 
by side. The white workmen are ready to support the colored workmen in their 
demands, as was shown some years ago in New Orleans, when all the white labor 
unions in the city went on strike to secure recognition of a union of colored 
teamsters. If any action is taken by white workmen in the South which seems 
prejudicial to the colored it is because the colored men, individually, or generally 
in some trade, have let themselves be used as a whip by employers to cow the 
white men and compel them to accept low conditions of labor. It is not a ques- 
tion of personal prejudice or color prejudice. When white people and colored 
people are organized in the same trade the union insists upon the same wages 
without regard to color. 

The American Federation of Labor does not permit the color line to be drawn 
in the constitution or laws of any organization affiliated with it. The federation 
once refused a banquet which was offered to its convention in Birmingham, Ala., 
because 8 colored delegates were not included in the invitation. The officers of 
the Cigarmakers’ International Union once left a hotel because the treasurer, a 
Le aaa was given a separate room outside the dining room for his meals. 

, 648, 

7. International relations of unions.—Mr. SPOHN, representing the Building 
Trades Council of Washington, says that several of the building trades have 
international unions embracing the United States and Canada. The advantage 
of this plan to American workmen is that Canadians coming in do not underbid 
union wages. They are received into local unions and receive the same wages as 
the United States members. Wages are lower in Canada than in the United 
States and also lower in the United States along the border than elsewhere. This 
is because of the competition of nonunion labor, Canadian and other. (146,147.) 

Mr. STRASSER, former president of the Cigar Makers’ Union, declares that the 
trade unions have no national animosities. They embrace the members of the 
craft in the entire world and their interests everywhere are identical. The Cigar 
Makers’ Union has an arrangement with the unions of other countries for inter- 
change of membership cards, and any person coming to this country who is a mem- 
ber of a foreign union must be accepted by the unions here. The witness believes 
coe ee be advisable to restrict immigration to those who have union cards. 

8. Hapulsion from unions.—Mr. GOMPERS declares that he has yer 
the expulsion of any man from any union. fica “i Peretps i ek 
a as trade unions are concerned, and ought not to be inflicted except for 
ae an eae te a workingman can be guilty of against his fellow- 

GB. Effects of unionism—Advantages <¢ i 
1. General advantages.eMr. MCNEILL, fet ach: The Labor Moraes anes 
that there is no such thing as liberty of contract between a single whee he 
and an employer. It first becomes possible through the efforts of trade i . 
The union is to the laborer what a republican fi rm of Soverumour oh Ps ae 
zen—it gives him freedom. Unions have first made labor problems a tt aes 
interest to the people generally and have increased respect for labor The hs pe 
brought back self-respect and have had a strong educational influen x6 Dis ane 
ness and other bad habits are frowned upon by unions. ( 114-118 aa rue: 

Mr. BRIDWELL, of the Atlanta Federation ‘of Trades, thinks that on f 
advantages of the organization of labor is that it tends to increas in Ali. ug 
and skill. The chief object is to protect labor against capital ane ae ee 
compensation for it. Labor must organize, since capital is strong onde an idnelt 
: ss aaide Trade unions also accomplish much by agitation for remedial laws. 

2. Evils and abuses generally.—Mr. N. F. 
Bans aa Gay, ie greatest menace to thi 
outside the pale of ournationaldomain. Theiri 2e for disrupti ; 
ganization of society is far more dangerous to MOLE eRe ond Ges: 
in its purity and power than would be the hostile array on ars 5 Over ony 
armies of the entire world combined. * * * [fT ebaid ae hd ders pees 
any stronger or clearer I would gladly do so.” make this statement 


‘THOMPSON says: ‘‘ Labor organiza- 
s Government that exists inside or 
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P Thompson’ jecti ‘ati 
nie Gf the sa “eouiednees to labor organizations seem to be based upon their 
? s e boycott, and in particul i edi} 
_ united action onthe part of different labor or. Siteat ee 
strikes. ‘‘ Organizations teaching such henriss San be hela soit des 
their character, and their leaders worse than trait en oo 
ther specification of the objectionable features of labor oreaniuatiens Nir. Tree, 
son says that many of their leaders are rowed aE sete ta o pee: 
tions for the propagation of socialist doctrines: Jeannie and use the organiza- 
aoe law. authority among the working classes: fehed they, eee ee Sine 
ation, in that they try to exclude nonunion tr Y nd class legis- 
they destroy the right of individual contract between employer eed cornet 
that they * Qaenbadk the discharge of ntract between employers and employees; 
interests durin ikes:” 5 Dodie epee who risk life to protect employers’ 
age of the ee: that they bring public reproach upon the jmdicinl bri: 
t the same time Mr. i i 
labor ‘‘ to organize for. cs cae Ue "Se defines jegitean Vee oe 
to include ‘the bettering of their condition in » ne pate Atha 
workingmen ought certainly to hav clea fini: shea el on preteen 
‘ Spl a under which they work. “(58 57 see fe eileek beeen 
r. COFFIN says that Birmingham, Ala., is a very Y organizati 
and that he considers the labor Gee aati Bagh ss iain Salerno bine 
prosperity of the city. Itis true that the local industries are pr ori aL yet. 
but it is almost impossible for : best ae ak iE 
0 possible for employers there to compete with outside places 
Mr. Coffin cites a large building for which bids were advertised for Biruinghs 
_ contractors were far underbid by an Atlanta firm, which was able to bring w ie 
men from Atlanta at 75 cents per day less than the Birmingham contractors if d 
ae ae - ee a pba mer eae its iron all over the world in suite of 
gan: ns. at can be done S ir 
nee be aoe out of the same acre of Spire ee ede ce ieee 
r. YOUNG, manager of the Fair department store icag i é 
organizations are a good thing so ide as they fe en ee 
wages and hours. He believes that men who receive $3.50 or $4 a day might be 
reduced by competition to $1.50 when hard times come on; but the union is able 
to maintain wages at $4, and there are just as many days’ work to be had at $4 
as there would be at $1.50. Mr. Young objects to the policy of dictating how 
much work a man shall do in a day, and also to the attempt to exclude nonunion 
men from employment. He mentions an instance in which a man who had kept 
out of the union of his trade, and had perhaps talked rather harshly against 
unions, was rejected when he applied for membership. The man was finally 
(699, 701 eee the union found that it could not drive him from his employment. 
ble TAU es i 
3. Effect on relations with employers—Union policy.—My. PERKINS, the presi- 
dent of the Cigar Makers’ els ata Union, Rees trade ious acer 
both for offensive and for defensive action, and the more so because capital itself is 
combined. Trade-unionists are not pessimists nor theorists; they are opportunists. 
They seek to improve the conditions of labor steadily, leaving to future genera- 
tions to effect the ultimate emancipation of labor and to decide on the ultimate 
industrial system. 

_ Without collective action, laborers, especially under modern industrial condi- 
tions, have little real personal liberty or liberty of contract. Wherever actual 
wage contracts are made the terms are dictated by the employers, and the work- 
men must usually accept them or starve. Improved machinery and the sub- 
division of labor have niade each workman dependent on the work of others. All 
the workmen in a shop must work the same number of hours, and no one of them 
can determine his own conditions of labor. By organizing and bargaining col- 
lectively with employers, through joint agreements, conciliation, and arbitration, 
the workmen are able to protect themselves and enjoy something of personal 
liberty. The witness does not believe that the liberty of the individual workman 
is curtailed if a majority of those working in an industry or in a shop decide to 
demand higher wages or other changes and to quit work collectively if they do 


not get them. 

As to the personal liberty of th 
ness is not so clear. He believes 
with his men collectively according to the best terms 
The rights of the men interest the witness especially. 
as I am concerned, is able to take care of itself.” The greatest good to the greatest 
number is the criterion, and according to this the employer has not the right to 
fix wages at a rate where it is impossible for his men to live properly; but, on 
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e employer over against the trade union the wit- 
that, in the right of the employer to contract 
he cansecure, he has liberty. 
‘The other side, in so far 
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he other hand, the arbitrary fixing of prices by a trade union is justifiable. 
Tat Ges can not ask for rm much, But the experience of the witness is that 
the trade unions are always more than fair in fixing prices, and that it would be 
impossible for them to maintain an inordinate scale. (173-177.) 

Mr. CAMPBELL, factory inspector of Pennsylvania, is of the opinion that at the 
present time the interests of workmen are best furthered by a conservative and 
reasonable policy, with mutual concessions between employers and employees, 
avoiding strikes. In the earlier days of trade unionism an aggressive policy was 
more necessary. Employers are favorably disposed toward unions conservatively 
managed. (46,48. ; : Lawl. : 

Mr. Hanson, of Memphis, believes that labor organization 1s beneficial to the 
employers as well as to the employees, because it gives them at all times a com- 
petent class of workmen who appreciate the fact that the interests of the employer 
and the employee are identical. He says that_all members of organized labor 
believe that peaceable methods should be used to the fullest extent consistent 
with their rights. (587.) F 

Mr. Fry, president of the National Glass Company, says that nonunion men 
naturally think that they are imposed upon. Even though they may be getting 
better wages than union men, they feel that they are looked down upon by their 
brethren in the union factories. Public feeling is rather in favor of union labor, 
yet Mr. Fry very much doubts whether in reality it is any better for the men. 
Still it is unfortunately true that manufacturers in general, when they have non- 
union labor, try to get their work done at the lowest possible rates and do not 
seek the good of their employees. This is the thing which has made labor 
organizations almost a necessity. (898, 901-903. ) 

Mr. CARHARTT, a manufacturer of workingmen’s clothing, says that for the first 
3 years after he started his business his working people were not organized. 
From the first he had paid them the highest wages. The goods he made were 
largely bought by locomotive engineers and the better class of artisans. Many 
letters came in from men who wanted to buy union-made goods and desired him 
to organize his factory. He wrote tothe United Garment Workers and succeeded 
in getting organizers to come to the factory. He had trouble to get the employees 
to join the organization. They did not see that they had anything to gain by it. 
He told them that they should be willing to contribute their share in dues to help 
others who might be less liberally treated. 

Mr. Carhartt has never changed the rate of wages; he signed an agreement 
when the union was first formed and it has never been altered. His experience 
in dealing with organized labor has been altogether satisfactory. Many little 
complaints are settled by the employees in their own meetings and never presented 
to the firm. When complaints do come to the firm, they are presented in an 
orderly way by a committee, and the firm feels that it is dealing with a consti- 
tuted authority. When a person is discharged he generally complains to the 
grievance committee. The grievance committee investigates the matter and is 
generally satisfied that justice has been done. Often discharged employees are 
given another chance on the appeal of the organization: and in such cases the 
organization feels responsible for them, admonishes them, and helps to keep them 
in order. One of the first desires of organized workers is to have the organization 
pecan 2 and this is a desire which Mr. Carhartt entirely approves. (661, 662, 

, 674. 

Mr. N. F. THOMPSON says that as soon as laborers are organized trouble is 
stirred up between them and theiremployers. The plumbers of Birmingham, Ala. 
had been working peacefully 9 hours a day for 25 or 30 cents an hour; about 8 
months before Mr. Thompson’s testimony they were unionized, and they at once 
demanded an 8-hour day and. 50 cents an hour. They got it, though it was grossly 
unjust to the contractors. The contractors were under contracts which, under 
the altered conditions, entailed heavy loss. : 

The evil education which the unions give to the working classes is one of the 
most serious indictments against them. The workers are led to believe that their 
employers are v7 ust to them and are getting un undue proportion of the product. 
This impressio:z. may possibly be correct in some cases, Mr. Thompson admits 
but in some cases he believes it to be due to wrong education. The labor unions 
lead their members to consider capital their natural enemy, and that isa mistake 
Mr. Thompson cites the manager of a coal mining concern who Says that he 
worked his men for 12 years on such terms that if any one of them wanted to ask 
anything he did not hesitate to come to the office and the manager did not hesi- 
tate to go directly among themen. But now, if the manager approaches the men on 
any question, he is referred to the organization. It has driven him from his inter- 
est inthem, Mr. Thompson feels that he can not give too high a commendation 
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_ to Chief Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. ‘If all labor 
leaders were like him there would be no trouble.” (758-761, 773, 7'74.) 

Mr. CoFFIN says that as an employer he claims the right to hire any competent 
man he chooses. When a labor organization undertakes to control his affairs 
without regard to his opinions, it transcends its rights and trenches upon his. If 
the unions would take in only competent men, as they pretend; if they would 
make the union card an absolute pledge of competency, an employer would not 
hesitate to agree to employ only union labor. But an injustice is done to the 
employer when he is compelled to take the incompetent as well as the competent, 
and to pay the unskillful man the price which is established for the skillful. 
(780, 785, 787, 795.) 

4. Influence on strikes.—Mr. MEISEL, president of the Kidder Press Company, 
maintains that the recent strike in his factory was due to the agitation of union 
men. They began to secure a large number of members among the employees of 
the company in the spring of 1899, and intimidated men by the threat that if they 
did not join the union they could find no job at any other establishment and also 
by threats of bodily harm. The company, after the strike was inaugurated, 
refused to have any dealings with the union. The witness believes that no manu- 
facturer can afford to allow himself to be dictated to by employees or by trade 
unions. (351, 352.) ; igh 8 

Mr. GOMPERS says that when a union is first formed it is likely to have many 
strikes. As time passes the number is diminished. Those who have just formed 
aunion imagine that it is omnipotent. The employer who has not been accus- 
tomed to deal with unions resents the assumption of the men to appear by com- 
mittee, and imagines that it is an attack on his right to his property, But when 
the organization has given the employer a costly lesson, and when the men them- 
selves have felt the pangs of hunger, they are ready to meet each other to discuss 
each other’s claims. (606-608.) ‘ 

Mr. Kennepy, Indiana State organizer of the American Federation of Labor, 
says that labor organizations discipline the working people and strengthen and 
elevate their moral character. The organizations are a conservative influence. 
They prevent more strikes than they make. The record shows that more than 
half of the strikes in Indiana during the two years in which an accurate record of 
them has been kept have been strikes of unorganized men. The organizer goes 
where such a strike exists, organizes the men, and is then able to effect a settle- 
ment which would not otherwise have been possible. The witness cites an 
instance from his own experience. In a flint-glass factory where 400 unorganized 
men were employed, one little group struck and stopped the whole plant. Mr. 
Kennedy organized the men and induced them all to go back to work. They sent 
a committee to the employer and used every means to get a settlement of ve 
difficulty. They succeeded, and ate eae aA they had made was grante 

ithout further cessation of work. (741,742. , 
oe Soni reee declares that he does not believe in strikes, and he thinks that 
workingmen can be educated so that they will prefer conservative ee ; 7 
will be but a short time before the most pee ony the working classes will be 

avinced of the advantages of organization. (398.)_ i eee 
Es. Breck im reiting onder Mer. PERKINS, president of the ee pecnaad 
International Union, believes that were it not for the trade unions eae 
of the workmen in some of our large cities in times of industrial depr wee ne 
lead to great lawlessness, possibly to destroying the city. Union mem bah S 
the hardship of the depression more even than nonunionists, but the opportuni ‘y 
to express themselves in their own meetings, under proper discipline, mr we : 
them from joining in lawless gatherings, while their relief measures tend in the 
direction. (172,173. ‘ Rg ae See aa 
ne “affect on Pi eines and general welfare.—Mr. KENNEDY, or Shea s aes 
the American Federation of Labor, says that the unorganized t1 ae Ww a Ss y ger 
than the organized, and that even when overtime 1s worked by bot . Seine 
organized get from 50 to 100 per cent more pay per hour than d en t HE 2 
lar employment, while the unorganized get only their regular ra es ae Pee, 

Mr. Gompers regards the aa oe ve eed Ne ae 
é important on several accounts. e SL ea cca og a See nae 
Eanes Been much more intense Dee eee es ae bee eee 
The organizations prevented large and con inuous “3 : - ee i Se oe r 
that time. When wages were forced down it was ee Cae Seeley 
one existed, was weak, as in the case of the textile oe Boa Soe pea stand 
wages would have diminished the consuming power of a : ee eat enRe: 
: re d on the demand for goods, and would fu co 
fed" tices Pan cack. When the depression began to pass away the labor 
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organizations were ready to take advantage of the improved conditions and get 
ae share of the eens prosperity for their members. This effect of labor 
organizations is plainly seen when one compares the conditions at the close of 
the depression in the. seventies with those at the close of the depression in the 
nineties. From 1873 to 1879 organizations of labor dwindled away, until in 1877 
there were not more than 50,000 organized workmen on the American continent. 
When the revival of industry came the workers were not in a position to take 
advantage of it. It was not until 1883 or 1884 that they really began to profit by 
it. In 1899 the workmen were organized, and they began at once to reap some of 
the benefits. ; . ants 

It is not only organized workmen themselves who profit by organization. The 
employing classes can get unorganized workers, as a rule, to work below the 
scale of organized labor, but the disparity can not be made too great, and as the 
wages of the organized workmen go up those of the unorganized are affected also. 

615. 

Mr Gompers says that the standard wage determined by the unions is always 
a minimum and not a maximum. It isa living wage, below which workmen 
ought not to be asked to give their labor. The unions have no objection to the 
employers paying as high wages as they may wish to pay. The better qualified 
workman generally receives more than theminimum scale. The best compositors, 
the best proof readers, the best iron molders, hatters, furniture workers, brick- 
layers, all get more than the standard wage of their crafts. In some callings, as 
in that of the hod carriers, there may be no difference between the wages of indi- 
viduals when a standard wage has been fixed, but that is- because there is little 
room for difference in excellence of work. (605, 613.) 

Mr. PERKINS says trade unions tend to increase wages and thus enable the masses 
to consume more commodities. Since the main cause of industrial depression is 
underconsumption, due to the small pay of the working classes, the tendency of 
unionism is to check such depression. (173.) 

Mr. WRIGHT refers to the fact that wages in printing offices were maintained, 
toa the business depression since 1893, through the strength of the unions. 
(15. 

Mr. SAYWARD, secretary of the Master Builders’ Association of Boston, believes 
that there are a good many cases in which men of superior ability get more than 
the minimum rate of wages fixed by the unions. He considers that the fixed min- 
imum rate isa great advantage to the contractors in establishing a rule which 
can not readily be evaded. The minimum rate prevails even with employers who 
are not members of the association and who hire nonunion workmen. He once 
asked a very prominent nonunion employer, who said he would not have a union 
man work for him, why he did not put his men back to the old 10-hour rule and 
the old rates of wages. The answer was that he could not. If he tried to go 
back to the old wages and old hours he would not have a man left. (849.) 

Mr. RussELL, a working shoemaker of Massachusetts, believes that trade unions 
are injurious to the working classes, apparently even to their own members, but 
especially to others, whom they often seek to prevent from getting employment. 
Whatever increases the opportunities for employment is beneficial, and whatever 
decreases them is injurious, and trade unions tend in the latter direction. The 
witness has never known of a union which has trained up, or created capital for, 
employers of labor. Instead, they have raised great sums and wasted them in 
labor wars. The general disposition of employers is to do the best possible by 
their employees. (837-839. ) 

7. Securing of enployment.—My. GOMPERS says that some unions, such as the 
bakers, the barbers, and the brewers, have adopted the principle of requiring the 
employer to get his help from the secretary of the union labor bureau. The rea- 
son of this is that under the former system the employer would get his help from 
some agency to which the men would have to give a bonus in order to get work 
The interest of the agent was to have as many men discharged as possible, for he 
got a new bonus from every new man hired. Sometimes the agency may have 
been in a liquor saloon, and the men who spent the most money there were 
A to the employer. (603.) 

; ucational influence; effect on character of members.—Mr. EATON 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union has usually given most of its time foes 
cussion of trade matters, although there has been a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion of economic and political questions. There has been no general instruction 
or educational effort. The witness thinks that the educational features of trade 
unions are of very great importance, but he does not believe in making unions 
political organizations, since their very character is thus usually endangered. 
Political discussion, as well as scientific and economic education, should be carried 
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on largely by lyceums, debating societies, and other organizations more or less 

affiliated with trade unions. It would not do to confine a union to any one theory 

or doctrine. (864, 365.) 

Mr. SAYWaRD, secretary of the National Association of Builders, declares that - 
he has heard a better argument in regard to the economic side of the labor ques- 
tion from a man who carries a mortar hod than from anybody else he ever lis- 
tened to. He thinks the members of his association will generally say that it has 
been very instructive to them to come into contact with the workmen. (852. ) 

_ Mr. Garrert, president of the State Federation of Labor of Georgia, declares 
that the man who joins a labor organization and hears discussions of economic 
subjects isinduced to think and to read and becomes a better citizen. He becomes 
more sober and more steady. (548.) . 

Mr. G. J. Toompson, of the Cigar Makers’ Union, holds that the labor organiza- 
tions, by raising wages, tend to do away with industrial depressions, and at the 
same time tend to make better men and women. More schooling and less factory 
life for the children will give them better chances to make the citizens they should 
make. The labor organizations also have a direct influence upon their members 
for discipline and good order. (718.) : : 

Mr. Fry, president of the National Glass Company, believes that nonunion 
men are freer and more independent than members of unions; they are less apt to 
get into social clubs which lead to vice and intemperance. They are more 
inclined to remain at home. From his own factory, which ran nonunion for 25 
years, a larger number of men in the manufacturing departments went out to 
other factories as managers and superintendents than from all other factories in 
the United States put together. It is on this experience that Mr. Fry bases his 
opinion that a factory properly managed and organized with nonunion labor 
gives men a better chance to be free and independent. It allows them to grow, 

nd they become better men. (898, 899.) 2a ‘ 

Mr. CorFin declares that in joining a labor organization a man has to surrender 
freedom. He must bow to the order of the union if a strike is begun, whether he 
considers it just or not. It isnot even the rule —o ority. A strike is often 

rdered when the majority do not desire it. (786, 788. ; ; 
‘ Mr. KILBURN says us aelcsiist is made to get the best men into labor Coe 
tions. The organizations are admonished to take in only competent men. (5 2 

9. Influence on legislation.—Miss DE GRAFFENRIED, of the United States alr ; 
ment of Labor, says that while the initiative in securing legislation in beha ns 
labor has not always come from labor organizations, they have perfor med a ie u- 
able part in keeping up the agitation. Almost the only persons who oe willing 
to appear before legislatures and give their time to pushing bills are moe lores 
themselves, who go usually without pay. The effectiveness of or ganize ee or a 
also much greater than that of individuals. Some of the employing anc Ae 
classes, however, have had much influence in promoting such legislation. : ( eo 

Mr. CAMPBELL declares that ic ane (age all kinds has been secure 

iefly gh the efforts of organized labor. (52. F 
oT ee t : competence.—Mr. CoFFIn considers that the competence of o1 gan- 
i : is far hi ° é ‘age than that of unorganized workmen. 
ized workmen is far higher on the average tha wt ot igri doe ee 
He thinks it a mistake and a fault of the labor organizations that, for ie ae . ee 
increasing their numbers, they take a (tbs 998, Seis They ought tom 

i ard an absolute pledge of skill. (785, 795. ee Ate toes 
OC etre of cata born.—Mr. McoMackin, ee, of os 
S| o oe + - " ews C Ss 
tics of New York, considers labor organizations of great va ue in a ie a ng 
people of different nationalities to American conditions. In eee Bee £ 
the work that the public-school system does for the youre 1e tra 
practically an addition to the public-school ee ee hae ean aT 
rs and leaders of unions.—1. Character of teaaers.—- Mr. , 
Eee aoat: aie National Glass Company, says that if the labor or gia ean comms 
have their best men as managers they would be a good thing. u ge ta - te 
people who come to the front are demagogues. They are a Me a. 
most talking, but they are wanting in true manliness and in ut er ead 
low-workmen and the manufacturers. They are generally aoe lazy to 
selves and want what they call a snap or easy position. Ce senate kW 
Mr. TiLT, a Chicago shoe shuts dope, Shanes Le eer Bee porate whe 
' oT 7 Ss wl s : 
a ae ae ae a alse op eraila pidianiton the manufacturer and the 
mee ane Br ace le their differences. He has never had the 
perme te ie ae pe a a Zociieut with his own people, but as Boop ae 
een e eae coune te Pater -eis trouble. He considers that his 
with an outside agitator there is tr OGUES i se caaen te atthe 
ae ze peeaiaiest of the employees, and that their interest is his, but that th 
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workmen do not sufficiently recognize this. He does not consider that the reports 
of large profits made by manufacturing concerns create a spirit of unrest. The 
better class of workmen are satisfied when they have steady jobs at what they 

think fair wages. The profits of the manufacturers do not, indeed, concern the 
workmen at all. (682, 683. ‘ ; 

Mr. GILBERT, Rican 2 the Board of Mediation and Arbitration of the State 
of New York, says that it often happens that the leaders and business agents of 
unions are fully aware of the injustice of the demands of the union and of the 
certainty of failure in enforcing them. They lack the moral courage to oppose the 
wishes of the men they represent. This lack of courage usually comes from fear 
of loss of power or of leadership. It has led to many serious strikes. (874.) 

Mr. Gilbert adds that the older trade unions, and those of the skilled trades, are 
usually led by men of experience and discretion. Rashness and folly are oftener 
found in organizations of the less skilled workers and in newly formed unions. 
In such bodies leadership often falls into the hands of men who are anxious to 
make use of their new powers. (874.) , 

2, Business agents—Walking delegates.—Mr. CorFIn declares that the walking 
delegate is usually a man “ who desires to earn a living from the muscles of 
others,” an agitator who ‘can not bear to see peace prevailing for fear the sine- 
cure he enjoys will be lost.” A broad-minded business agent might do a world 
of good; but broad-minded men do not take the position. The union or the gov- 
erning board delegates absolute power to the walking delegate, and however 
headstrong or fanatical he may be, and however much he may go against the real 
desires of the majority of the men, it is natural that when he has acted the men 
stand by him. (777,786, 787.) 

Mr. Gompers says that the business agent is generally a servant of his organ- 
ization, and not a leader in the sense of a determiner of its policy. He is perhaps 
a little more diplomatic and glib of tongue than the average member, a little 
more capable of carrying out the instructions of his fellows and getting the best 
results with the least possible friction. (609.) 

Mr. Gompers declares that there is scarcely an association of employers but 
has its walking delegate. They do not call him by that name. They call him a 
secretary. But he performs the same duties for employers which the business 
agent performs for labor. (641.) 

D. Relations of union and nonunion labor.—1. Alleged tyranny 
and monopoly by unions. —Mr. RUSSELL, who has been a workingman manutactur- 
ing shoes all his life, is opposed to the principles of organized labor, especially in 
its attitude toward nonmembers of the union. He quotes from Mr. McNeill a 
statement that buyers and sellers of labor stand in a relation of war, and that 
interference with nonunion men is a legitimate-mode of warfare; to work with a 
nonunion man is a danger to the existence of the union. The witness considers 
that such a policy as this is contrary to the principle that all persons should be 
allowed to pursue the objects of life, restrained only by the limits imposed by the 
right of others to pursue their objects. To callthose who claim the right to make 
their own bargains traitors and scabs is manifestly unjust. The trade unions are 
arrogating to themselves the right to fix the conditions of labor not only for 
themselves but for five-sixths of the working classes who do not belong to the 
union. They claim that the right to labor is a trade-union right, and that an 
individual must buy that right from the union by paying its dues and becoming a 
slave to the dictator who runs it. Mr. Russell quotes the decision of J udge 
Richardson in favor of the contractors on a municipal building in Boston and 
against the mayor and others who had sought to enforce upon them the employ- 
ment of union labor only. This interference, says the judge, was without author- 
ity of law, and is not in accord with ideas of equal rights. It would tend to 
establish a tyranny of irresponsible persons over labor and business, and an 
agreement that such a discrimination in favor of one class and against anGehee 
shall be made is contrary to public policy and void. The witness. considers the 
result of the recent great strike of machinists in England as a triumph for the 
right of siteage peat po nee providing that men shall be free to join 
unions or not as they please, and employers free to 1 , : 
of union membership. (336, 337.) es! Bnre Py ony ren 208 eee 

Mr. Corin declares that it is well known to all who have gi . 
attention that the policy of labor combinations is to suppress fen tataateiee 
any means in its power. Force is used, even to death. “Should nonunion ee 
surrender to combination without force being used, then it simply means a death 
by slow starvation; for where not strenuous in their behalf, those who are not it 
the labor trust are allowed no favors and no chance to earn their bread.” it 
might be expedient for nonunion workers to join the unions. The question is not 
one of expediency, but of absolute right. ‘If a man is so constituted physically 
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or mentally that he does not wish to join an organization, he should have the 
same right to labor that the others have.” The professed purpose of the organ- 
izations is to improve the conditions of the workers in general; but their acts 
show that their real purpose is to gain an advantage for insiders over outsiders. 
Perhaps one-tenth of the working people are organized, and they undertake to 
dominate the other nine-tenths. ‘If it was not to create positions just for them- 
selves, for selfish purposes over others, what would be the object of the organ- 
ization?” (777,785, 792. 793.) 

2. Denial of injustice to nonwnion men.—Mr. GOMPERS says that the idea that a 
labor union wishes to restrict its benefits to a limited number of men is an entirely 
mistaken idea. The constant effort of the unions is to organize the unorganized. 
The union members contribute from their earnings to keep organizers in the field 
for this very purpose. The American Federation of Labor has 15 special paid 
organizers, besides 550 general organizers. All the national unions have from 3 
to 10 special traveling organizers apiece, whose sole duty it is to try to bring the 
unorganized workmen into the union, so that all may share the benefits of organ- 
ized effort. (605, 642.) ; f 

Mr. MCNEILL, author of The Labor Movement, declares that trade unions exist 
not merely for the special benefit of their own craft, but for the general benefit 
of labor, nonunion as well as union. They are continually seeking, as mission- 
aries, to make nonunion into union men, whether they be members of the partic- 
ular trade or not. He refers especially to the missionary efforts of the printers’ 
union of Boston. (114.) : 

Mr. G. J. THomMpson, of the Cigar Makers’ Union, declares that the manufac- 
turers do not love the scab, but they love what the scab represents, namely, ‘‘ cheap 
labor, and treachery to his feliow-men.” (717.) : 

Mr. BRIDWELL, of the Atlanta Federation of Trades, says that the various trade 
unions of the South sometimes seek to keep nonunion men from securing employ- 
ment in the same shops with themselves, but this is not always the case. Non- 
union men of good character are always welcomed to join the organizations. 

238. : ; 
3. Labor organizations as trusts.—Mr. G. J. THompson, of the Cigar Makers 
Union, referring to a comparison which has been made between capitalistic trusts 
and labor organizations, says that if the trust is good for the few owners and 
gives them enormous dividends, the trust is good for the hired man and is right 
and profitable for him, The manufacturers’ trust enriches a very few; the labor 
organization is open to all applicants, and it is its constant effort to prevail upon 
those who are outside to joinit. If the trade union is a trust, all can share in its 

ftSe ECrL8. pal: 
ae ee considers it entirely unjustifiable to class labor organizations 
with capitalistic trusts. The trust is a body of fixed and limited membership. 
The labor union desires to include all members of the trade. One is a close Con 
poration; the other is an organization world wide in its influence for good. (642.) 

Mr. Goupm, a retail merchant of Chicago, says there are three kinds of trusts: 
The industrial or manutactaring trust, the distributing trust or department store, 
and the labor trust or trade union. The producing and distributing trusts are 
bent on economy, their object being to repress opportunities for making a she 
but the labor trust goes on the opposite principle, and wants to restr eo pro 
tion and shorten hours in order to increase the opportunities for emp byte : 
Mr. Goudie thinks that when there are far more laborers than there is work to 
be done, the laborers’ trust is right. (726.) et ee 

: iceship.—1. Union regulations as to number, etc.—Mr. _ 
ae ata trade organizations limit the number of apprentices. ne 
reason is that employers try to bring boys into the trade, not for gates a ee 
teaching them the trade, but in order to supplant men and cut wages. ; eee 
such a system the boys work and the men walk the streets. _M. Gomper L nese 
of a hat manufacturer in Philadelphia who has employed 187 appl one ) see 
650 journeymen. This man poses before the world as one pr ompte Py ee eee 
to do good to the American boy. What he really wants is the work of the i es 
for little money. The tendency pic Be S60. oe aggravated form, exists 

degree among employers generally. 20-622.) _ trite RAY Meet 
: The neaaien of Ee endticas permitted by trade union rules Le pine 
FE ee ene one ty topovide work fot the edu 
‘ ing, a general rule. e organizations try on a 
Tee toa while regard prauta be had for the lad, regard een 
had for the adult male member of ne Sere mae Sop ages ween s ues 

Lrade unions in the professions.—Mr. GOMPERS says NS Ee os reals ears 

a ns piles 6 aes viciously on account of their apprenticeship regu- 
who attack the trade ee si ihair owns They 
lations as the lawyers; but the lawyers have a trade union 0 
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call the apprenticeship the period of student life. Until a man has served his 
Risacuucacniy he is Tet ewes to work in alaw shop. The judge of a court 
usually acts as the walking delegate of the lawyers’ union. He will not let any 
man work in that law shop—the court—unless he can show his working card— 
his diploma. Doctors also have their trade nnion, and both the lawyers and the 
doctors have their scales of wages and their trade ethics as well as their appren- 
ticeship regulations. (621.) , 

Mr. On lcsay, Dae president of the Cigar Makers’ Union, says that trade 
unions believe in limiting the number employed in any trade to the necessities of 
the trade. They seek to make their labor as valuable as possible by limiting its 
amount. By so doing they simply follow the lines of the various professions, 
which are making admission more and more difficult. Nevertheless there is 
practically an open door for all competent workmen to join unions, and the sys- 
tem of apprenticeship has little influence in excluding persons from joining 
them. In most trades apprenticeship is practically a dead letter, especially in 
those where machinery is considerably employed. This is true even in the cigar- 
makers’ trade, which is an old-fashioned one, employing little machinery, In a 
few small towns in this country, where the members of the union fear that they 
- may be driven to seek employment elsewhere, the number of apprentices is lim- 
ited—for example, 1 apprentice to 5 cigar makers; but in cities there is no limita- 
tion on the number of apprentices. The witness knows of no boy who has 
desired to enter the trade who has been excluded. (264-266.) 

2. Need of apprenticeship.—Mr. GOMPERS says that the introduction of machin- 
ery and the increased division of labor has made the broad skill which workmen 
formerly possessed in their trades almost unnecessary. Workmen get a skill in 
particular branches, but that comes by practice rather than by instruction. The 
superintendents or foremen of our factories are largely Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
or Germans. Our boys become specialized and learn little of the general trade. 
Mr. Gompers would not go back to the primitive method of production; no sane 
man, he says, wants that; but he would give a boy general instruction in his 
craft before he is made a small part of a machine. (620, 621.) 

Mr. WriGcut, United States Commissioner of Labor, says that the practice of 
apprenticeship is being discontinued in favor of other methods of teaching skilled 
trades, It had become in a certain sense robbery of the apprentice, who was 
kept on apprentice wages long after he was a skilled laborer. (18.) 

3. Apprenticeship in the hat trade.—Mr. SEARCH, of the Stetson Hat Company, 
says that that company itself determines the conditions of apprenticeship with- 
out any influence of trade unions. The term is 4 years, but the course is pro- 
gressive, so that the apprentice can not become thoroughly skilled till he has 
finished. But after a short time he is paid by the piece, a practice which meets 
with great approval from the men. There are now 187 apprentices and between 
rk ae < journeymen employed, but the company is still short of labor. 

34, 1385. 

F. Attitude of employers toward unions (see also Strikes, pp. 112- 
115).—Mr. W aLcort, ex-chairman of the Massachusetts Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, says that, as arule, the railroads in Massachusetts do not recognize the 
labor organizations and will not deal with them. The same is true of the great 
textile mills, both cotton and woolen. They do not recognize unions except in 
some cases in which they are compelled to, and then in as qualified a manner 
as possible. In businesses of smaller magnitude there are more instances in 
which the employer is willing to recognize the union. In the shoe industry the 
unions are so strong that Mr. Walcott thinks it the part of a wise employer to 
deal with them, whatever prejudice he may have. Yet some very intelligent 
public-spirited shoe manufacturers in Marlboro, who had dealt with unions for 
several years, have determined within the last 2 years to have no more dealings 
with them. The business of those factories seems to have been almost ruined 
Yet the manufacturers are satisfied with the situation. They say that they car- 
ried their point, and there is no doubt that they did. The unions were completely 
ee for Pe a eiee: Though they are now trying to get on their feet 
again, their principal officers have all gone into other sinesses i i 
of Marlboro, (913, 915.) > bet “businesses, Takei y.catiiie 

Mr. Walcott says that, as a rule, a labor union prefers to deal with a manufac- 
turer through some person who is not in his employ. This is always irritating to 
the employer, but Mr. Walcott thinks that there is plausibility in the reasons 
given for it on the part of the unions. He thinks the employers are unnecessarily 
sensitive about it. If anybody had a claim against a manufacturer,it would be 
presented through some attorney, and the manufacturer would discuss it with 
the attorney as a matter of pure business, without raising any question about the 
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_ way he was clothed or the language he used. Yet an allowance must be made 

for a person’s frame of mind and habits of thought, acquired in the course of years 

_ of business experience; and Mr. Walcott does not feel competent to say whether 

_ the repugnance of the manufacturer on this point is, as a general proposition, 
_ reasonable or unreasonable. (914, 915.) 

Mr. SAYWARD, secretary of the National Association of Builders, says the plat- 
form of this association affirms the absolute right of the individual to work or not 
to work, to employ or not to employ. It recognizes the opportunities for good in 
associations of workmen, and, while condemning improper action on their part, 
declares that the employers should aid them in all just_and honorable purposes 
and should take advantage of the opportunities afforded by association to estab- 
lish conferences, which may put an end to labor disturbances. It also asserts, 
however, that when such conferences are entered into the fundamental principle 
of personal independence should be clearly insisted on in advance, and that the 
conferences should only make recommendations to the individuals concerned and 
should avoid all forms of dictatorial authority. (842.) 

Mr. Wricut, Commissioner of Labor, says that employers are glad to have the 
cooperation of unions if they are directed by men of:sufficient business experience 
and integrity, as in the case of typographical and glass blowers’ unions. (16.) 

Mr. GARLAND, former president of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers, says that the Pennsylvania law prohibiting employers from mak- 
ing it a condition of employment that the employee shall not belong to a union has 
a good moral influence. (101.) 

G. Union ltabets.—1. History and general character.—Mr. GOMPERS says 
that the first label was adopted by the Cigar Makers’ International Union at its 
convention of 1880. Since then, up to the time of his testimony in November, 
1899, 37 national and international trade unions had adopted labels, besides the 
label which the American Federation of Labor issues for trades and callings 
which have no particular labels of their own. The labels are in some cases sold 
to manufacturers at cost. In some organizations no charge is made, but the cost 
is defrayed out of the dues of the members. The labels are usually pasted or 
otherwise attached to the articles, or, as in the case of cigars, to the packages 
which hold them. There are about 150 union label leagues in the different cities, 
formed by the several unions which have labels, simply to propagate the idea and 
agitate for union label goods. Besides these there are about 100 ladies’ auxiliary 
associations. Many people who do not themselves belong to the working class 
feel a sympathy for the workers, and help them by calling for union-made goods. 

28-630. 43 
S59 ae terfeiting.—Mr. GOMPERS says there has been much counterfeiting of 
union labels. The Cigar Makers’ Union has spent large amounts in prosecuting 
counterfeiters. The labels are usually protected under State laws. The United 
States laws are very unsatisfactory, because they do not give any protection fs 
a trade-mark unless the owner of it is also the owner of the goods it is epee 
to. No label is used by any ee with the Federation ot Labor 

il the federation has approved it. (628-630. : : 
| eek ae pened Sage that the Knights of Labor have been ee in 
securing the adoption of union labels by various organizations. The Giger Ae eu . 
label was first introduced by the Knights of Labor. The label introduced in ie 
manufacture of tin cans at Baltimore had a great influence in building up x 
can manufacture of that city, although the trade organization was as ie ly 
destroyed afterwards by the introduction of machinery. The pone ‘ 8 ac alae 
their label to the different trades affiliated with the organization. et n 
New Jersey, under the control of the Knights of Labor, a ‘“‘ consumers’ circle, 

nk ion-made goods. The union label has 
whose members are pledged to buy only union-made goods. : anoulel 
been very beneficial in some cases, but has not accomplished as much as it sh 

edone. (480,431. E 
a Len aien and glenn an GoMPERS says that the ees see a 

very far-reaching effect in inducing activity among the members ) one 
tion which adoptsit, and alsoin peed a nee pecnetel aa ania 
of different trades. It is an unwritten law that a man must buy label i 
if , be obtained, or if there is no label in 
goods if they can be got. If they can not } mm as the product of fair 
the trade, then one should buy goods that are know a = Fe ua eee, 
labor under fair conditions; and the union man shoulda Ae: ik d oe ead 
nion or unfair goods. The label is a guaranty of better sanitary col 
agen ‘haa are usual in the oS a aetna a ae oe i ee 
ally higher and the hours abe » i . 
thee ath a te ma the men are unorganized. Goods are not gia 
ib et cea pera eas 3¢ ? t labeled, but usually they are, 
sarily regarded as unfair because they are no lak nee 
narticularly where there is a 1 bel in the trade. (628-630. ) 
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Mr. Gompers mentions, as a particular instance of the good effects of organiza- 
tion, the breeniied retail lars, who formerly worked from 7 in the pbb 
until 10 or 11 at night, and often 7 days in the week, but are now able to close the 
stores at 6 or 6:30, or 7 at the latest, and to have their Sundays to themselves. A 
great deal of help has been given by the use of the union card, which every 
union clerk carries, and which those who sympathize with the labor movement 
are expected to ask to see whenever they make a purchase. This is the applica- 
tion of the union label principle to the clerks’ business. (630, 633.) 

Mr. CARHARTT, a manufacturer of workingmen’s clothing, says that the labor 
organizations have undertaken to support the introduction of ethical principles 
into business, in supporting the honorable manufacturer who gives his employees 
the best possible conditions. There are many manufacturers whose hearts are 
on the right side and who would be only too glad to pay their employees high 
wages, and give them good surroundings, if they thought they could do it and 
live. The organized workers are trying to help such manufacturers and at the 
same time help themselves. Their great means is the union label. This assures 
the purchaser that the goods are made under conditions which organized labor 
approves. Sometimes the unions fine their members for wearing or buying goods 
which have not the union label. They publish ‘‘fair lists” of manufacturers 
who employ organized labor, and ‘‘ unfair lists” of manufacturers who refuse to 
accept the conditions of the organizations. ; 

Mr. Carhartt’s firm uses the union label of the United Garment Workers. This 
is a cloth label, for which the firm pays 50 cents a thousand. It is the intention 
of the firm to have its own name put upon this piece of cloth, though this has 
not heretofore been done. The firm has spent $150,000 in 10 years in advertising 
the fact that it employs organized labor and in telling of the conditions under 
which its employees work. It feels constantly the effects of the support which 
it gets from labor organizations. (659-661.) 4, ; 

4, Attitude of employers toward union labels —Mr. GOMPERS says that some 
employers, particularly those who make goods which are sold to the wealthier 
classes, are not willing to adopt the union jabel, even when they run fair shops. 
Some purchasers might reject the labeled goods because of their antagonism to 
organized labor. The most of the great newspapers and magazines are printed 
in union offices, but only a few of them use the printers’ label. Job printers use 
the label largely. (629, 630.) 

HA. Incorporation of trade unions.—1. Limited extent of practice.— 
Mr. WRIGHT, United States Commissioner of Labor, says that the laws of some 
of the States provide for the incorporation of trade unions, but that it is very rare 
to find a union which has incorporated. The benevolent branches of the trade 
unions are sometimes incorporated separately from the unions. In Great Britain 
also few of the unions have incorporated. The reason for the failure to take 
advantage of these laws is that the unions dislike to incur greater responsibility, 
and that they observe that employers’ associations do not incorporate. There is 
a growing sentiment on the part of the public and among the trade unions them- 
selves in favor of incorporation, on the ground that it will afford better protec- 
tion to the funds of the unions and will give them greater dignity and responsi- 
bility. (5-8.) [ 

Mr. McMackin, commissioner of labor statistics of New York, says that the 
great majority of the trade unions in New York are incorporated. He presented 
a list of the incorporated labor organizations, which, however, numbered only 
about 300 out of about 1,600 unions existing in the State. Mr. McMackin also 
exhibited a copy of certain paragraphs of the membership corporations law, and 
an eee. Professor Soak lately one of the commissioners of statutory revi- 
sion, as to the proper method of incorporating labor organizati j , York 
(803, 804, 820-827.) } g ganizations in New York. 

Mr. KUNZLER, president of the Flint Glass Workers’ Union, says that none of 
the unions of this craft are incorporated. (938.) 

Mr. KELLEY, president of the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers, 
etc., believes that the majority of the local unions of plumbers are incorporated. 
He approves of the policy. (974.) ; 

_2. Incorporation advocated.—Mr. SPOHN representing the Building Trades’ Coun- 
cil of Washington, favors incorporation of unions. Unions should be able to meet 
corporations on a par, and to enforce contracts, at the same time being held 
responsible for their own contracts. Contracts stipulating that none but “union 
men shall be employed have been declared null by the courts. It would not be 
necessary for incorporated unions to have any capital stock, for assessments could 
be levied on members to meet liabilities involved by breach of contract. No 
union would be compelled to incorporate and only those would naturally do so 
which had union spirit and intelligence so developed that all the members would 
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be willing to become responsible for each, trusting to be able to hold them to 
contracts made. (142, 154.) 

Mr. PERKINS, president of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, believes that 
unions should be incorporated. They have nothing to hide, and would gain many 
advantages before the courts and otherwise. At present they can be brought 
into court and held responsible almost as effectively as if they were incorporated. 

WALLIS) 
: Mr. Seaman of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, thinks that incorpo- 
ration of trade unions would be desirable, provided compulsory arbitration were 
also established. (878. 381.) 

Mr. SCHAFFER, president of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and 
Tin Workers, says that he hopes the time may come when that association will 
be able to incorporate. He thinks that by making each side responsible strikes 
will be largely avoided. The incorporated union might be forced to pay damages 
for injury caused by strikes in certain cases, but the loss would be less than that 
which now comes from strikes. Incorporation also tends to promote friendly 
relations between employers and employees. The workingmen, however, are not 
educated up to the point where incorporation would work effectively. Thorough 
discipline is necessary. (387,388.) j ; 

Mr. Lusk, a former member of the New Zealand Parliament, is strongly in 
favor of the incorporation of trade unions, and states that the labor organizations 
of New Zealand are decidedly and increasingly of the same opinion. The 
approval of incorporation is, however, connected with the New Zealand compul- 
sory arbitration law, under which only incorporated or registered organizations 
can bring action in the arbitration courts. (886.) . / 

Mr. SAYWARD, secretary of the National Association of Builders, thinks that 
the organizations of workmen and of employers should be incorporated. The Mas- 
ter Builders’ Association of Boston is incorporated, but none of the labor unions 
with which it deals are. He does not know of any unions in Boston which are 
incorporated, and he has heard that the unions do not favor incorporation. (860. ) 

Mr. GOMBERS, secretary of the National Association of Master Steam and Hot 
Water Fitters, says that the National Association of Journeymen Steam Fitters 
(perhaps the New York City branchis referred to) isincorporated. They thought 
they would secure some advantages by incorporation, but Mr. Gombers does not 
think they have secured any. He knows of very few incorporated labor unions. 
He has asked at different times whether unions of particular cities were incor- 
porated, and has been told they were not. (952, 959.) ‘ ee 

3. Incorporation deprecated.—Mr. GOMPERS says that in the early years of is 
connection with the labor movement he wasin favor of the incorporation of labor 
organizations, but that he isnot now. He is afraid that it would give too ae 
opportunity to those who are antagonistic to the interest of the workers to mu : 
the treasuries of the unions. He prefers to keep the union funds absolutely sa e 
from the interference of the State. He does not think it necessary to ee 
the responsibility of unions in dealing with their employers, nor peony 
agreements between employers and unions be given a legal validity. uch “a 
the trouble between employers and men results from the breaking of erie s 
on the employers’ side. But this would not be helped by any eet ge i Le 
courts. because employers are able readily to evade their agreements nt ith as 
men in ways that can not be legally proved. If an employer is dispose es ie 
a contract, and if some men among his employees are disposed to ea A ve ‘ p ; 
standing up for the agreement, it is easy for him to find those men nee ec 4 : 
their work, or to find some rule which they have broken, and to 8 e 2 ee 
excuse for getting rid of them. The observance of agreements by es oy ae 
does not depend and could not be made to depend upon legal 9) er sacs al 
depends upon the power of the union to make evasions more expensive ee he 
compliance. On the other hand, a labor organization that fails to hee S Re us 
an employer can not succeed and never has succeeded. The whole 8 Eons a 
the organization depends upon the faith which it keeps with its members ¢ 

i loyers. ie ee rk 
Lae aaa in Mr. Gompers’s opinion, weaken the ie a pein 
as fighting bodies. The disposition of union funds is. determined sth apie 
members: sometimes two-thirds, sometimes only ay) ae ee Enea A cade 
or smaller, is likely to be opposed to any decision. ee ae aes pe 
union the minority could enjoin the body from expending 1ts re aith am eraplayes 
i i n laws. Suchanaction, taken in a time of conflic with an employer, 
aaa oe the funds in such a way as to destroy the ea os - eucceen 
contest, even if the position of the union were ultimately sustaimed by the 


courts. (601, 602, 604. ) 
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Mr. Srrasser, former president of the Cigar Makers’ Union, believes that 
incorporation would not have any permanent advantages. It could scarcely 
strengthen the legal position of the unions, and would be likely to subject them 
to expensive law suits. The employers would continually sue for damages, and 
with the inclination of the courts generally opposed to labor the unions would be 
likely to suffer. (261, 262.) 2 

Mr. GARLAND says that incorporation is opposed by the iron and steel workers 
partly because of the difficulty where an organization extends over a number of 
States, partly because the organization would thus become responsible for irre- 
sponsible persons who became members. Litigation with employers would be 
increased by incorporation. The funds of unions can be made secure by putting 
the officers under bond. (85. ) 

Mr. BRIDWELL, of the Atlanta Federation of Trades, says that the local, trade 
unions take it for granted, from the action of the national organizations in not 
incorporating, that incorporation is undesirable. It is never necessary for unions 
to sue in order to enforce contracts, since they can enforce them by strike, and 
since the individual members have recourse to the law. Incorporation would 
increase the liabilities of the organizations. (237.) 

Mr. DonnELLY, of the Typographical Union, is not in favor of the incorpora- 
tion of trade unions under present conditions. The control of capital over our 
legislatures and courts and the forms of incorporation laws are such that incor- 
poration would place the unions at the mercy of employers, who could tie up their 
funds by injunctions. When governments are ready to encourage trade unions, 
incorporation may be desirable. (279.) 

Mr. SCHONFARBER says that the Knights of Labor have never incorporated as a 
national organization. A number of the district and local organizations have 
become incorporated. The general officers have disagreed somewhat as to the 
policy, but are inclined to believe that it is wisey not to incorporate. It seems to 
the witness that the technicality of the laws and the facility with which capital 
can use the law to the injury of the working classes makes incorporation a 
rather dangerous thing to labor. Not only would the incorporators of the 
union be liable individually for all they possessed in case the organization were 
sued, but the funds of the organization could be easily attached. The shifting 
panennteL ne the officers of labor organizations also makes incorporation undesir- 
able. (430.) 

Mr. GARRETT, a machinist, states that his local union consulted an attorney on 
the subject of incorporation, and was advised against it because of the respon- 
sibility which incorporation would bring. (548.) 

I. American Federation of Labor.—1. History.—Mr. GOMPERs says 
that the American Federation of Labor is the successor of the National Labor 
Union. That body held its last convention in 1868. From that time till 1881 
there was no general organization of labor, on the trade-union basis, inthe United 
States. In 1881 a congress of trade unionists was held at Pittsburg, and an 
organization was formed under the name of the Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions of the United States and Canada. In 1886 several national 
unions which had not joined it so far became affiliated with it, and the name 
American Federation of Labor was adopted. Mr. Gompers was nominated for 
the presidency in 1881, but withdrew, and was unanimously elected vice-president. 
In 1882 he was elected president, and has held the position continuously since 
excepting 2 years, 1885 and 1895. He received no salary until May, 1887. Up to 
that time the president’s work was all done gratuitously, in the evenings and on 
Sundays and holidays. ‘ ‘ a 

The organization is a federation of trades unions, with no power of coercing its 
members. This form of organization Mr. Gompers holds to give the greatest 
practical strength. Any body which may be dissatisfied can secede at any time 
The general officers are compelled to try to express the consensus of opinion of 
the affiliated bodies. Except in the absence of coercion, the relation of the 
national bodies to the federation is similar to the relation of the States to the 
Federal Government. They are perfectly autonomous in their internal affairs. 
The federation does not interfere except in matters which affect the wage-earning 
class as a whole, and it does not offer its help unless its help is asked for. R 

Mr. Gompers estimates the number represented by the federation at about 
9 i 31 SATA ; 

200,000 at the beginning, in 1881, and at more than 600,000 at the time of his testi- 
mony, in April, 1899. At that time the federation embraced 71 national and inter- 
national unions; a greater number of such bodies than had ever existed before in 
the United States. International, as Mr. Gompers explains, implies extension 
into parts of the American continent outside of the United States. The affiliated 
national and international unions had about 11,500 local unions. Ten State 
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branches and 87 city central bodies were represented in the federation. More 
than 600 local unions, which had no national or international unions of their own, 
were directly attached to the federation. At his later appearance, in November, 
1899, Mr. Gompers said that the federation had gained about 400,000 members 
during the fiscal year which was then closing, and that the membership for the 
preceding fiscal year was about 700,000. 

The officers are elected by the convention, composed of delegates from the affili- 
ated unions. In the convention each delegate is entitled to cast one vote for every 
100 members or majority fraction thereof that he represents. Usually the men 
chosen as officers are members of national or international bodies, but not always. 
At present all the officers are officers of their own national unions. The execu- 
tive council meets only occasionally, at the headquarters or elsewhere, and con- 
ducts a large part of its business by correspondence. (596-598, 648.) 

Mr. KENNEDY says the long experience and the official position of Mr. Gompers 
give his opinions weight both with employers and withthe men. His action in labor 
difficulties is conservative and his methods generally suit the employers. (743.) 

2." Dues and membership. —Mr. GoMPERS states that the estimates of aggregate 
membership of national trade unions and of the Federation of Labor are based 
upon the number of members for whom per capita tax is paid. But trade union- 
ists, like other men, like to pay as little tax as possible, and the actual returns are 
likely to be too small. (596.) ; 

3. Defense fund.—Mr. GOMPERS stated that the Federation had not had an oppor- 
tunity to accumulate a defense fund. It had had the power to levy an assessment 
of 2 cents per week per member upon the affiliated organizations. This power 
had been used only about 6 times. The convention of 1898 had adopted a new 
system, under which the affiliated organizations might voluntarily contribute 5 
cents a month to create a defense fund. There had not yet been time enough to 
determine the wisdom of this arrangement. (598.) : ; 

4. Local unions.—Mr. KENNEDY, Indiana State organizer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, says that the local unions which are chartered by the Feder- 
ation are composed of unskilled workmen or of members of unimportant trades. 
As soon as the Federation has gathered enough such locals of any trade, say 6 or 
7, 1t organizes them into a national union. Perhaps 10 per cent of the members 
of the Federation in Indiana belong to the directly chartered locals and about 90 

er cent to national bodies. (742, 743.) . 
: 5. State Federation of pei Georgia.—Mr. GARRETT, president of the State 
Federation of Labor of Georgia, says that this body includes all the labor organi- 
zations of the State, except the locomotive engineers and the railroad conductors. 
It includes 16 local organizations in Atlanta, 16 in Savannah, 20 in Augusta, and, 
he thinks, 15 or 16 in Columbus and about the same in Macon. Labor organiza- 
tions in the State have grown more in the past year than during the preceding 10 
years. Until within the past 2 years there was hardly a labor organization in 
Columbus or Savannah, except the railroad organizations. ee mee : 
; i f Labor.—Mr. McMackxin, commissioner of labor statistics o 
nov canine Chat while he could give from memory a fair pore et a 
the number of members of the Knights of Labor in New York, he would pi " ae x 
it proper to make the figures public. He thinks that there is no doubt that the 
trade-union movement has largely supplanted that of the Knights, (8 he hon 

Mr. SCHONFARBER, representative of the Knights of Labor, esas ae iy 1a 
organization was established in 1869 asasecret body. Itmade some pub ic ( oe an 
tions as to its existence and work, but did not openly espouse legislation or ee 
movements until 1886, when the veil of secrecy was removed. a or gone ie 
increased greatly in membership from 1885 to 1888, and at the atter aes ‘ 
about 1,200,000 members. The witness is not able to answei the hae e ce a 
the present membership of the Knights of Labor, but he believes t hat a f of : 
different labor organizations together do not now contain as many mer poe on 
the Knights of Labor did in 1887. He admits that there has been. sf ery ne 
decrease in the membership of the Knights of Labor. The jonert oD ;, however, 
was reached about 1895, since which there has been a solid growt Refs 

The witness attributes the decrease in membership largely ae t e ee a 5 ee 
the great flood of members se ts ee ee a pasta ides oe aE ia se 
They expected sudden and immediate beneits. {heir vhoug beers hee 

ati ‘or “4 1] beable to win strikes immediately y 
great aggregation of force they would be in any organization before, and were 
lines. Many of the members had never been in a1 te sia eaalig ar EOE 

; ae . ducational means and by slow groy 
not patient enough to gain their ends by educa Te ae 
The officers of the body were not of sufficient capacity to mé pee ogo 
rganizati strikes failed and there was a great loss 0 money in ¢ 
MLE Bech the result was naturally to drive men out of the organization. 
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Furthermore, the convention of the Knights of Labor held in 1886 took hasty 
action as to the question whether a man could be at the same time a member of 
the Knights of Labor and of some other labor organization. It was held that he 
could not safely do so, and although this was not intended to be imperative, the 
cigar makers at any rate took the matter literally and a majority of them left the 
Knights of Labor. 

The Knights also made mistakes in entering politics. In some localities there 
were independent movements of the labor people and in others there was a tend- 
ency to favor the establishment of a national labor party. Many of the members 
were strong Republicans or Democrats, and these movements drove them out of the 
organization. Moreover, the failure of Henry George to obtain a majority of the 
votes for mayor of New York City disheartened a great many of the labor men, 
who had expected much from his candidacy. Recently the Knights of Labor 
have not taken quite as active a part in party politics. In certain localities the 
vody has opposed or favored individual candidates on the basis of labor interests, 
but it has seldom acted formally on party lines. The members of the organiza- 
tion generally favored the Democratic platform in 1896, but_no official action was 
taken. The platform of the knights declares that the body does not seek to direct 
a man’s political action, but advises him to unite with that party which will do 
most to further the objects set forth in the platform. In the Western States the 
Knights were and are still prominently connected with the Populist party, but 
the conditions of political life in the West are very different from those in the 
East. (420-424.) 

1. Comparison with Federation of Labor.—Mr. SCHONFARBER makes no attempt 
to compare the number of members or the strength of the Knights of Labor with 
those of the Federation of Labor, He maintains that the methods of calculating 
the membership in the two organizations are so different that comparisons are 
likely to be misleading. The Federation of Jjabor is supposed to include the 
members of all of the national trade unions a liated with it. The membership 
is judged, presumably, by the amount of the capitation tax paid to the central 
federation. As a matter of fact this per capita tax is not paid by the members 
directly, but by the respective national organizations. There is, perhaps. a ten- 
dency for these national organizations to decrease their expenditures by reporting 
a smaller number of members than actually exists. In the case of the ‘Knights of 
Labor the per capita tax is collected directly from the various local organizations 
and does not even come through the district assemblies. The representation of 
the local bodies depends upon the amount of taxes turned in. 

: The principal significance of this difference in methods seems to be, in Mr 
Schonfarber’s judgment, the difference in the relative solidarity of the two great 
organizations. The Federation of Labor can control its members only through 
the national unions which are affiliated with it. The Knights of Labor think 
that responsibility to the central organization should rest on the units them salves. 
eee ee pete organizations of the trades. There is a closer con- 

ect petween the central organization of the ights abor 3 
bodies than i ieee ene ee peeehe gs of Labor and the local 

Mr. Schonfarber says, further, that in the case ‘of. the loc: ions, @ 
chiefly of trade members, who are required to have a Hae cond. af Pe 
ary to compel the payment of dues more promptly than would be ‘the case witl 
Ae he the ae of eee which are not organized strictly under ae 

oh have no trade card. 1e local assemblies have ver to susp : 
member after failure to pay dues for six months, but he 4 Poe » eS : 
ot gne pieouzabon mats he is suspended or expelled. ( 421-493 ) PEEP 
. Trade unions vs. labor unions.—Mr. SCHONFARBER, compari inig 
of Labor with the Federation of Labor, declares that it Oe pociae oe 
fee eee, that mized preArigeHoms, including members of different trode 
>» wh nore successfulin dealing with trade disputes than purel r 
organization. So far from its being true that men not i ar purely trade 
ested in the success of a strike in it, the witness has saad thet he ee 
ely by ee ation es have done the most oftectine ae SW a ee 

nay have occurred in the mixed local unions have been confined to isol q 
ties. The witness is inclined to think also that tt b SRY aie 
will be more conservative in dealing with | mat oy. - tha aie oh tnd hpeoten 
posed exclusively of the members of a aden EERE oe 
more numerous points of view and both sides of the case will be ‘ive fair ed 
eration. This might not have been true 20 years ago, when the = air consid: 
were less intelligent than at present, but it is tr “t Jd i eonpsae Glasses 
that Chive tency ¢ eee s it is true to-day. The witness admits 

‘y toward keeping trade matters under the c 2 
members of the trade itself, He attributes this largel See witecne a 
ibutes rgely to the fact that employers 
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prefer to settle with the trade organizations rather than with a mixed body, 
because the mixed body is the stronger. It includes men interested in many trades 
who can have a wide-reaching influence in case the employer refuses to grant 
reasonable demands. The employer can compel the submission of the isolated 
craft much more readily than that of the general body of the working people. 

On these grounds the witness considers the form of organization of the Knights 
of Labor superior to that of the Federation of Labor, which is composed of sepa- 
rate trade organizations. He says that the Federation has not yet tested its full 
strength; it has never conducted any very large strike. Not until it has con- 
ducted a national strike, involving all the national unions. affiliated with it, will 
it be possible to judge whether it is strong or weak. The witness is not willing 
to deny, however, that, in the case of separate trade organizations, an organization 
on strike receives important assistance from trade organizations. ; 

The Knights of Labor do not deny to the separate trades the control of their 
own affairs. The separate trade unions, which together make up a large part of 
the organization, are given the opportunity of settling their own disputes first, 
without reference to the mixed bodies. Neither the general executive board of 
the national organization nor the district executive board has the right to inter- 
fere in a trade dispute unless asked to do so. The trades apply for aid only after 
they find themselves unable to settle their difficulties satisfactorily. ( 424-427.) 

3. Composition of Knights of Labor.—Myr. SCHONFARBER Says that the window- 
glass blowers are the only trade over which the Knights of Labor has complete 
control throughout the country. The flint-glass workers and bottle-glass blowers 
have separate organizations and are affiliated with the Federation of Labor, The 
Knights of Labor have various district assemblies, composed of miners, sailmak- 
ers, carpenters, and other workers. The membership among the miners is less 
than that of the United Mine Workers. (426, 427.) 

4. Platform of Knights of Labor.—Mr. SCHONFARBER declares that the Knights 
of Labor have had a very great influence in furthering many of the movements 
favored by their platform. Nota few of the ideas embodied in the platform are 
being enacted into practical legislation. Thus legislation concerning child labor, 
convict labor, contract labor on public works, and conspiracy has been affected 
by the action of the Knights. The Knights made the first strong movement in 
favor of the Australian ballot system in this country, and were instrumental in 
securing the establishment of the United States Department of Labor and of vari- 
ous State bureaus of labor. The Knights have agitated strongly in favor of the 
restriction of immigration. The witness thinks that the Knights were the first 
organization to favor municipal and State ownership of public utilities, a fe e- 
ment which has advanced greatly. They presented to Congress the first bill for 
an 8-hour law for national employees. They have sought from the beginning ” 
create a public sentiment in favor of shortening the workday, and not a few i 
the constituent organizations have secured the 9-hour day. The wiinen 
believe that any national trade oryanization has secured the 8-hour day for all its 
members. : j He Sateen 

ation is one of the chief objects sought by the Knights of Labor. So 
it a eee itself almost wholly to attempting to establish cooperation pr 
ing and selling goods. The organization has now in New Jersey what is - eda 
“ Consumers’ circle,” which especially seeks to distribute union-made a oe me 

The Knights have favored the adoption of the single tax, and a : Sl erly 
has had a strong influence in favor of that system by means of his public lectures. 
(428, 429.) : Realy 

i is evidence.—t!. Federal and central labor untons.—Mr. 

MeN a acunur ot he Labor Movement, says that a federal labor ets Saas 
composed of wage-workers who have no trade union of their own he Pe 
frequently as possible to organize trade unions from among its mem TS. 
Mr ‘MeNeill cites the efforts of the Boston Federal Union in this direction. (114.) 

Mr. BRIDWELL, representing 3 ae ete oe DEES ie 

rganization is composed of 5 delegates from each of # rent loca pas 
eona it is affiliated with the American Sages a ky ees 

it stituent unions in the declar 8 Buk ee 

Det aca guential Berto each. Sympathetic strikes have not proved neces- 
ey eee) 4 : rades bor il of Memphis, Tenn., 
ae ao aes ges eee ore ee ue Pine hich deals 
ET eiatot the ee and lockouts and with the grievances of employees in the 
different trades. (587.) at -otail SlerWachave- O7eilaenl 

; ] > wnion.—Mr. Myers testifies that the retail clerks ha be v 
ea encut tic United States, and both national and international associ- 
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ations. The purposes of the organization are to shorten the hours of labor, do 
away with Sunday work and child labor as much as possible, push the sale of 
union-label goods, and do away with the sale of prison-made goods. In some 
States, where ladies are admitted to the union, the union compels the large stores 
to have stools for them and to shorten their hours; and organization raises their 
salaries. In some cities there are strictly union stores, employing nothing but 
union clerks, and such stores are patronized very treely by organized labor. In 
such stores the saleswomen must be over 16 years of age and the salesmen over 
18. This does away with child labor in large stores to a great extent, and eventu- 
ally raises the salary of the salesmen. (587, 589-001. ) 

3. Attitude toward legislation.—Mr. Duncan, secretary of the Granite Cuttei s’ 
National Union, believes that the trade unions of the United Statas are not 
impatient on account of the failure of Congress to pass the desired legislation, © 
but that they would be greatly disappointed if the recommendations of the Indus- 
trial Commission should not result in some important legislation. (217.) 

4, Legal recognition of trade unions.—Mr. SPoHN, representing the Building 
Trades Council of Washington, says that national and State laws should be 
passed legally recognizing labor organizations. At present their contracts are not 
binding on either party. They are denied the privileges as bodies which belong to 
their members individually. (148.) 

_Mr. DoNNELLY, president of the International Typographical Union, favors 
either giving unions the right of incorporation or otherwise showing that our 
State and national governments are in sympathy with labor organizations. Only 
by some such means can farm labor, for example, ever be organized, and organi- 
zation is the only remedy for its unfortunate condition. (292.) “i 

5. Attitude of socialists toward unions.—Mr. STRASSER, of the Cigar Makers’ 
Union, says that socialists often join trade unions, as in the case of the cigar- 
makers, but they do not believe in the trade-union methods, and are inclined to 
make them political organizations, dragging thém into party politics. (259.) 

6. Methods of obtaining employment.—Mr. GoMPERS remarks that different 
trades have different codes of trade ethics. For instance, in some trades it would 
be disgraceful for a man to ask for employment for himself. A man must go to 
the steward of the shop, and the steward must ask the foreman whether he has 
employment for the man. The steward must perform this office, no matter what 
his personal relations to the applicant may be, of friendship or of enmity. On 
the other hand, there are trades in which it would be regarded as unmanly for a 
a man to seek employment through another instead of asking for himself. (603.) 

7. Wisdom of large defense fund.—Mr. GOMPERS says that wealth in the hands 
of an employer gives him an opportunity to take advantage of the wage-earner 
The individual workingman can not protect himseif. The inequality of ower 
has grown with the increased size of single establishments. All the em i yees 
of a great concern must act as one man in order to haye a relative oe th 
against the employer as great as that which the individual workman had in tt 
days of small establishments. The defense fund is the arms and ammunition of 
the army of labor. Employers who know that their men are able, by mea f 
large defense fund, to resist will not lightly try to reduce wages ae es ye: 
hours of labor, or enforce obnoxious conditions. Labor creaniuatione et 1 a 
have small funds or none are obliged to yield to reductions of wages whe - - 
trial depression comes, and when industry revives they are the last to re 3 aa 
of its benefits. The organizations which are prepared for resistanc fs Pinte: 
Saeed ue te of depression and are in A. poston te eae 

: etter opportunities that come with revivs : siness ae 
ee seeeions PAE eudeelon is likely to go ets phe Slee i “ahd Heat es 

avorable moment for aggressive action must be lost in reorgani ing. (598, 59! 

8. Responsibility of English trade unions.—Mr ; Sonited's OMe Ht, 
missioner of Labor, says that the English trade a ee ae F oe 
eee a ycanres wile employers than American unions. This Taspomet nee 

imposed upon them by law, but grows ov+ ir stro eanueatl 
of their willingness to penton: te * Dae eT ore gis 


IX. LABOR DISPUTES AND DIFFICULTIES. 


A. Strikes.—1. General discussion—Justi ion.—Mr é resi 
the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, Pte irene ae i os 
less frequent in future. Employees and employers are coming to eens ne 
another better, and the influence of public opinion is crowing. Strikes 3 : ee 
ser necessary because of the condition of trade. s The methods of the one 
ottle Blowers’ Association have become more peaceful. Formerly men spel 
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ing for work were me i 

are relied mee (ice, ore and separately by the strikers; now public meetings 
r. RUSSELL, a working shoemaker i 

EL elena Sovereign that: ‘ Silken ar Cote ee 7 
Aniuences and are generally failures, even when th km: any 

getting what they struck for. The ae 4 1 the workmen succeed in 

ee society, Sak corrupt pe Fey cnoee core eee 

r. Sovereign has not attempted to live up to ‘these princi a 
ordered strikes. He believes that there should b ee ee 
of strikes. When any person or number of Eee Says plan ewe scare 

¢ dissatisfied with thei 
employer they have a perfect right to leave works, and th oe ae 
sponding right to discharge an ror all of is 2 euiployer has pas 
i ae position qos should ond the ern ets Beebe cree 
r. GOMPERS esires to secure the benefi Tes hic) i ‘ i 
a ee of Se or ee ee: se Re Pale eee 
th the workers and the employers are organi i i 
strikes can be entirely piimntanted thom our Senet Foes This ae ee 
ble so long as men’s interests are so absolutely diverse. ( 608, 609 ) Sore See 

Mr. Gompers says that the better workmen are organized the more able th 
are to convince the employer that there is an ethical side to the demands of 1 b e 
Organized workmen do not desire strikes, but they hold tenaciously to th Mant 
to strike, and preparation for strikes is the best means to ie ena e 
matter how just a cause is, unless it is backed up with power it will wee a d 
and annihilated. When England has a dispute with the Afghans or with ve ee 
zuela she bombards them into submission; but when she has a dis ute arith the 
United States she says, Let us arbitrate. Itis the same with ae ean and fie 
cost. ony. lel o ee ee Disputes are determined by contest and 

> ex ; when there is li P ides; A 
mined pee pt (607, 608) e power on both sides; then they are deter- 

2. Statistics of number, causes, and results.—Mr. ir ar’ 
of Mediation and Arbitration of the State of Now Vouk Le aun 
there were 455 strikes in New York State, of which 40 lasted less than a free 60 
just a day, 30 per cent less than 8 days, and 200 less than a week. There were 
about 70 per cent more strikes in 1899 than in 1898. In 1900, up to the time of 
Mr. Gilbert’s testimony, September, the number of strikes had been about as 
great as in the same months of 1899. Seventy-five per cent of the strikes in 1900 
were for higher wages and shorter hours. Both in 1899 and in 1900 the strikes 
took place on a rising labor market and were in the main successful. In most 
cases the employees got the full measure of their demands. _(876.) 

Mr. KENNEDY, Indiana State organizer of the American Federation of Labor 
says that there were 39 strikes in Indiana in the year ending July 1, 1899. In 19 
of them the men got practically what they asked for, and some gain was made in 
several others. Some were entirely lost. The strikes in the year beginning July 
1, 1899, have been somewhat more numerous, and the men have been successful in 
a larger proportion of them. The strikes have not been large in either year. They 
have involved from 10 men to 500. The principal subject of dispute has been 
wages. The witness recalls no difficulties on the question of hours, except in the 
printing trades. Printers have recently made a general shortening of their work- 
day, and in 3 Indiana towns this was not conceded without trouble. (739,740.) 

3. Discussion of causes.—Mr. GILBERT, chairman of the Board of Mediation 
and Arbitration of the State of New York, mentions three causes of strikes: First, 
unwillingness of employers to recognize trade unions; second, lack of cordiality 
oe the Bee of employers toward their employ es; third, indiscreet leadership of 

e employees. 

As to the first cause, Mr. Gilbert asserts that the employers of New York are, 
as a rule, opposed to trade unions, and tolerate them only because they are pow- 
erless to prevent them. The chief reason is that the employer recognizes that 
employees who act individually are at a decided disadvantage as compared with 
those who are sustained by a union. It is common for employers to say that they 
do not object to the organization of their employees. But their refusal to treat 
with union committees is a practical repudiation of the principles of unionism 
and a most prolific cause of labor troubles. Workingmen have learned that 
when employers refuse to deal with them except as individuals there is really only 


one party to the case. There will be no industrial peace till employers recognize 


not only the right of existence of trade unions, but also the purpose of their 


existence. 
The refusal to recognize tra 
tioned—the lack of cordiality 
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de unions has its origin in the second cause men- 
on the part of employers toward their employees. 
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The true relation which should exist between employer and employee is one of 
partnership. The employer is prone to treat the workmen as he treats the raw 
material which they work up. He tries to maintain complete control over wages 
and conditions of labor. He deals with labor at _arm’s length. <A spirit of dis- 
trust is engendered which makes it hard to settle difficulties. : 

Unwise leadership of the labor unions, especially of the newer unions and those 
- in the less skilled trades, is also a cause of disturbance. Sometimes the leaders 
are forced by the rank and file into actions which they do not approve; they lack 
the courage to stand up for their own judgment. : , 

Mr. Gilbert also suggests that there is a large class of strikes which scarcely 
deserve to be counted as disturbances at all. For instance, the garment workers’ 
strikes in New York City are, in 90 per cent of the cases, mere readjustments of 
the annual scale. The workers take their vacation in the month of August to 
get the new scale signed. In times of prosperity and rising prices many strikes 
of a similar sort occur in all occupations. which do not interrupt production for 
more than a few days, perhaps only for a few hours, and which do not really 
indicate any great struggle between labor and capital. (874, 879.) 

Mr. McMacxin, commissioner of labor statistics of New York, says that pros- 
perous business conditions tend to increase strikes, because the men see that they 
are justified in demanding more wages. There have been a considerable number 
of strikes in New York during the last 2 years among the building trades, and 
some troubles among the iron workers, but there have been none which were not 
easily settled, except those on railroads. In New York City and Brooklyn the 
railroad employees were compelled to work more than 10 hours a day, in viola- 
tion of the State law. The district attorney whose duty it was did not enforce 
the law. The men were compelled to enforce it themselves by a strike. The 
relative freedom of the building trades of New York City from strikes is due to 
two causes: First, their perfect organizationa.and second, the annual agreements 
which many of them have with their employers. (799, 800.) 

Mr. Gompers defines a strike as ‘‘a suspension of labor for the purpose of dis- 
cussing and arriving at terms under which industry and commerce, or both, can 
be resumed.” The cause of a strike is dissatisfaction on the part of employees 
with the terms under which production or distribution, or both, have been car- 
ried on. A lockout is aggressive action on the part of employers for similar 
causes. The workers strike, first, against deterioration in their conditions; and 
second, for a share in the benefits of the improvements of production. Strikes 
take place against reduction of wages, against lengthening of hours, political 
intimidation, victimization for activity in the cause of the workers, the blacklist. 
They take place for shorter hours, better wages, better surroundings, and to 
maintain the rights of unionism; that is, to maintain the organization by which 
the rights of the workers are protected and advanced. (605, 606.) 

Mr. Wapk, factory inspector of Massachusetts, says that most strikes in Massa- 
chusetts are caused by reduction of wages, and they are usually unsuccessful. 
The importation of Canadian labor is a common means of employers to defeat 
strikes. The strike in the shoe trade in Marlboro in 1899 was over the right of 
employers to hire nonunion labor. Sympathetic strikes are rare, but the mem- 
bers of unions and trades not engaged in a strike often aid by furnishing funds. 
Thus in the case of the recent reduction of wages in textile factories, the employees 
in several cities continued work, but aided those in New Bedford to strike. (69-71.) 

Mr. Corrin considers that there are four leading causes of strikes: The desire 
of walking delegates to keep their positions, which they feel would be insecure 
without trouble; the greed of the laborer aroused by the agitator; the greed of 
the employer aroused by his own cupidity; the attempt of labor unions to allow 
no one but those in the labor trust to earn a living. Greed possibly manifests 
itself more frequently on the side of capital than on the side of labor, but the 
greed of the laborers is a very important cause of labor difficulties. It is espe- 
cially likely to be stirred when the employer is so bound by his contracts that he 
ae ero eet injury, a his work to stop. (777, 794.) 

r, GOMBERS, secretary of the National Association of Master Ste 
Water Fitters, believes that most strikes ‘are caused by apitotons tts ae 
gogues, who form a class by themselves, who are generally men who are not 
employed, and who have had hard work to find employment.” The agitator ma 
be in some degree the instrument of the men, but he is the prime mover Mn. 
Gompers has stirred things up greatly without doing any good. (957 ) ; 

Mr. KUNZLER, president of the Flint Glass Workers Union, thinks that the best 
policy would be in case of trouble to keep the men at work till both sides could 
have a hearing; but some manufacturers are not scrupulous, and ‘* sometimes the 
men just simply feel they can not stand it any longer and leave.” (935. ) 
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Mr. SMITH, member of the State Board of Arbitration of New Jersey, an 
ane ae A orig taey — ene ace ea since he has been diene 
wit e board, tha e majority of strikes have been caused b 

and they inferior orenion OBL. ever Shrcemens 
_ Mr. Saywarp, secretary of the National Association of Builders, declares that, 
in his judgment, employers have been almost wholly to blame for labor disturb. 
ances, because their opportunities for knowing the whole situation are infinitely 
better than those of the workmen, and their greater opportunities for knowledge 
involve greater responsibility for wise action. (844.) 

4. Strikes and prosperity.—Mr. SHERMAN, of the electrical workers, says that 
most of the recent strikes have sought to recover losses in wages which had taken 
place during the previous period of depression. Strikes are frequently a sign of 
prosperity, since workingmen are not likely in modern times to strike unless they 
are reasonably sure of success. (881.) 

Mr. GILBERT, chairman of the Board of Mediation and Arbitration of the State 
of New York, says that the great increase in the number of strikes in New York 
State in 1899 and 1900 was due to the general improvement of conditions. As 
wages are the last thing to rise, the laborers became anxious to get higher wages 
and forced the issue. (876.) 

5. Results of strikes—Mr. GOMPERS maintains that the economic results of 
strikes are almost uniformly favorable to the workmen. Evenif a strike is lost 
those who take the place of the strikers have probably improved their condition, 
and it is only in isolated cases that strikers take new positions under conditions 
worse than those they struck against. Strikes have reduced hours of labor; have 
given higher wages, better homes, and a demand for better things; have elimi- 
nated fraudulent employers who would not pay the wages they had promised; 
have made more independent citizens of men who had voted simply to please the 
boss, and have organized employers as well as employees. The cost of strikes is 
not nearly as great as it iscommonly thought to be. It is seldom, if ever, that 
workmen are employed throughout the year. A strike simply transfers the period 
of idleness from a time when it is of advantage to the employer to a time when 
it is of advantage to the employees. (608.) 

Mr. Gompers refers to the statement that is sometimes made that strikes are 
now ineffective for improving the conditions of labor because of the combina- 
tions of capital and the development of improved machinery. Mr. Gompers 
maintains that in fact strikes are more effective than ever before, because one 
part of the industrial machine is so dependent on the others that the stoppage of 
any one branch goes far to paralyze the whole. Itis because of the very effective- 
ness of strikes that reasonable men, while holding the right to strike whenever 
the interests of labor demand it, try to avoid strikes by intelligent and compre- 
hensive organization and by peaceful adjustment of differences with employers. 

619.) ere 

Mr. Hayes, president of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, says that what- 
ever loss is occasioned by a strike is usually recovered by the workmen later, at 
least in the way of preventing reduction of wages 01 increase of hours. In the 
glass-bottle trade wages have once been increased by strike. (104.) 

Mr. MCNEILL, author of The Labor Movement, says that in one sense there can 
be no failure of a strike. The great purpose of strikes has been to draw public 
attention to evils out of which strikes grow and to interest the people in the wel- 
fare of labor. Strikes first brought about the organization of labor. (115, 116.) 

Mr. Corrin regards strikes as an unmixed evil. Even if the laborer gains 
some increase of wages, he may have to work weeks or months to make up what 
he has lost. The manufacturer finds his business broken up. The cordial rela- 
tions between employer and employeeare destroyed, perhaps never to be restored, 
The business of the whole community is stagnated. The very air breathes dis- 


Ry 


trust and fear. Li be i : : 
6. Methods of ah renee strikes.—Mr. KENNEDY, Indiana State organizer of 
the American Federation of Labor, says that local unions which belong to 
national organizations can not strike without the authority of the georalnedys 
or, at least, if they do, will not receive support. Those locals which are aida’ 
directly with the American pray Tochies are not thus restricted. he 
i rati s not pay strike benefits. 2. : : 
at es Eave that a strike is not Dn arated: as a rule, until every other 
means of adjustment has failed; committees to consult with ermloyerrs: oom, 
mittees of conciliation, committees of arbitration if conciliation fails, ane eu 
in many national organizations. further efforts by national officers. ; - es 
sion of the local union is usually taken by secret ballot, in order to ee ne : e 
judgment of the members, rather than the judgment that they might be led to 
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express by fear of their fellows. In most national organizations the local ane 
is not permitted to strike until the strike has been approved by some higher 
authority. An endeavor is made to place the matter in the hands of persons who 
are not immediately interested, in order that needless and impulsive strikes 
may be prevented. In some organizations, before a strike can be declared, it is 
referred to a referendum vote of all the members throughout the country. 
609. ~ ee 
The Violence and intimidation by employees.—Mr. W ADE, as chief inspector of 
factories of Massachusetts, has had occasion to deal with operatives In many 
strikes. During the strikes in the textile factories at Fall River, in 1879, and in 
the rubber factories at Millville, violence was attempted. New operatives were 
forced to sleep in the mills. Finally the strikers yielded. Picketing, which often 
amounts to intimidation, is frequently resorted to. Even although there is no 
direct, violence, the effect of a large crowd following workmen to their homes, 
even where no abusive language is used, amounts to intimidation, and has been 
so held by the courts in Massachusetts. Under the law forbidding intimidation, 
4 persons were convicted during the strike in the shoe trade in Marlboro in 1899. 
Strikers also post lists of ‘‘ unfair” employers on blackboards for the purpose of 
injuring their business. (69-71.) 

Mr. CorFin believes that when a strike occurs there is a strong tendency on the 
part of union laborers to compel nonunion men to stop work, even by the use of 
force. It is true, however, that ‘‘a large part of the evil deeds committed during 
a strike are not by the laborers themselves, but by their parasites, who strive to 
live by the misfortunes of labor.” The violence which often accompanies strikes 
is most injurious to the cause of the laborers themselves. In the great railroad 
strike of 1877 public opinion would have compelled the railroads to yield to the 
demands of the workers if violence had not turned the feelings of the public the 
other way. (778, 794.) a. 

Mr. G. J. THompson, of the Cigar Makers’ Union, declares that the labor organi- 
zations do all that they can to avoid anything like violence in labor disputes. He 
has himself seen men insulted and driven almost to desperation by trouble makers 
hired by the employers, and still refraining from violence. If a banker wrecks a 
bank it does not follow that all bankers should be branded as criminals. Neither 
should the labor unions be held responsible for the acts of a few irresponsible 
individuals. The witness asserts that it is the practice of employers when labor 
difficulties arise to hire men to place themselves among the workingmen, partly 
as spies and partly as fomenters of disturbance. He cites an instance in which 
he says it was proved in court that a man employed by a detective agency, which 
was hired for the suppression of a cigar makers’ strike, pretended to be a cigar- 
maker, and to be about to apply for employment in the factory. 

‘He permitted himself to be dissuaded from his alleged intention, joined the 
strikers, and was assigned to picket duty. Immediately he commenced advising 
violence of almost every description; advised the making of assaults upon Val- 
lens’s family; advised the strikers to ‘lay for’ Vallens and maim and disfigure 
him; he advised clubs, acids, red-hot irons, and other things of like kind to be used 
for that purpose. He even advised the burning of the plant. In the presence of 
other strikers he got into a fight with a Mooney & Boland detective in uniform, 
and when apparently he was getting the worst of the fight, he called to the strik- 
ers for help, but got none. In fact, the only violence or attempt at violence shown 
upon that trial was the pretended fight between the 2 detectives, the one in uni- 
form, the other pretending to be a striker.” (717, 719, 720.) 

8. Picketing.—Mr. GomPeErs holds that the picketing of working places and the 
use of every peaceful means of persuasion to keep workmen from taking the 
places of their fellows and so forcing down their condition or preventing improve- 
ment is a perfectly legitimate practice and one which the workmen ought to fol- 
low and will follow. If the law does not now permit it, the law ought to be 
changed. But the right was generally conceded until injunctions began to be 
used in labor disputes. Picketing isa very different thing from violent or riotous 
conduct or personal attack. Such things are unlawful and wrong. When a per- 
sonal attack is made by a picket it is generally by some man who can not control 
his temper under provocation. Such a man is usually withdrawn and another 
putin his place. (610, 611.) 

Mr. ASHE, a machinist, says that in a recent strike among the machinists in 
Massachusetts the workingmen have been enjoined against picketing or patrol- 
ling. The witness believes that under existing industrial conditions such a restric- 
tion is unjust. The workingman desires entire liberty in interviewing other men 
although the witness would be willing to limit the number who could act together 

or this purpose to 2, The right to interfere with the running of the establish- 
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ment is justified by the right of self-preservation and by the fact that a strike is 
a condition of war. Under certain conditions of industry picketing might be 
considered unjust, but the witness does not believe that it is now illegal or that 
it should be so declared by statute. Every competitor interferes with the conduct 
of a man’s business to a certain degree. (318, 314.) 

9. Sympathetic strikes.—Mr. CorFrin regards sympathetic strikes as absolutely 
indefensible. Sympathetic lockouts are just as bad, but they are very rare. He 
cites an instance in which workers who had struck for better conditions com- 
pelled by force workers in another establishment in the same line where wages 
were higher and where no grievance existed to strike also. The business of the 
employer who was giving his workmen the best treatment was ruined, ostensibly 
to bring the influence of that establishment to bear upon the others. (778.) 

10. Legal rights of employers and employees in strikes.—Mr. ASHE, a machinist, 
does not believe that the courts or the statutes should interfere with the methods 
employed by either workingmen or their employers in conducting strikes. Those 
actually engaged in industry are the best judges of what is proper. A strike is 
a condition of war, and much as it is to be regretted justifies methods which 
would be unjustifiable in time of industrial peace. The witness does not consider 
that the action of strikers interferes with free competition between employers. 
He considers that employers have the same rights as the workingman to form 
combinations and to act during strikes. (313, 314.) 

Mr. STRAssER, former president of the Cigar Makers’ Union, says that up to 
about 1840, the courts, relying on the common law and on the early statutes of 
Great Britain, held that workmen could not strike for higher wages or any other 
purpose, a strike being considered a conspiracy. This was the opinion in a case 
in Philadelphia in 1805 where the shoemakers’ union had struck, and again in 
1885 in the case of the tailors’ union. The British conspiracy laws were repealed 
in 1824. (263. fe 

Mr. cose joe the boycott, the blacklist, and the practice of picketing as 
invasions of private rights, meant to induce outsiders to take up a quarrel regard- 
less of its justice. A man has a right to withdraw his patronage from another, 
and his friends have a right to withdraw theirs through sympathy, ‘but no man 
has a right, be he employer or employee, to place the name of another upon any 
list which will tend to hold him up to ridicule or scorn and deprive him of the 

ility to employ labor or to obtain it.” (778.) ; Ae 
ee president of the Cigar Makers’ Union, says that the judi- 
ciary is largely composed of men who have been attorneys for corporations, and 
their natural inclinations are opposed to labor. A judge can always find some 
legal argument to confirm him in a decision made according to his preference. 
The courts have even held that the funds of trade unions, being technically those 
of a partnership, can not be embezzled by one of the members. Until quite 
recently in the United States the courts held that strikes for higher wages were 

iracies and illegal. (262, 263. ' ; , 

ih he cond of fahon sharane .—As an illustration of the unfairness of the 
courts toward labor, Mr. ASHE refers to the decision of the United Suntee Supe ane 
Court of January 25, 1897, upholding the imprisonment of a man and ae bee i y 
punishment for refusing to fulfill a contract of labor. This the wate ne ae 
to be contrary to the 13th amendment to the Constitution, that there 8 re Pe ue 
involuntary servitude except as a punishment forcrime. The br eaking of a Bb 
contract is not or should not be a criminal offense, and no trade a rane 
advocate. considering it as such, even though contracts of labor are cas of pee . 
tive benefit to the workingmen in securing stability of conditions. : a we ss : 
believes that if he enters into a contract to labor he is in honor Does to cas u 
out if possible, but if something unknown at the time of making the an e 
makes it impossible to fulfill it, or eee we ob a ea eraies a re 

ry it out should not be considered criminal. , 312. a 
a cone restriction of strikes.—Mr. SMITH, member of the Shae Bae g ey an Re 
tration of New Jersey, desires a law requiring a notice of 5 or 10 c hres 
may be interrupted by either employer or employees. Such a ee Wea oa AE 
would give hot tempers time to cool, and would also give the Sts e ee pete 
tration opportunity to intervene and bring the parties pees ae ae ee ite 
think that an employer would be likely to take advantage 0 a Be oT ad 

ir places. because every employer prefers to keep his oldymen': 

will - = ae ‘fice to doit. Mr. Smith would make it a penal offense to 

ill make some sacrific . Mr. smit ye somes apa 979. 
idee a strike or a lockout before calling in a board of ar pais ae peeled Lee 

Mr. BisHop, of the Ohio State Board of ae ae and conditions of 
of labor difficulties is the sudden demand for a change 1 ! snes aaa To 
work made either by the employers or by the employees wi 
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the other party. The more common difficulty is with such sudden changes made 
by the employers. A concerted plan for a strike or for a demand on the part of 
the employees is almost sure to come to the knowledge of the employer, since so 
many persons are involved. There should be some notice given of the desire for 
the change in the conditions of employment in order that there may be time for 
discussion. The witness would, on the whole, favor a law requiring that a prop- 
osition for a change either on the part of the employers or of the employees must 
be made a certain length of time in advance. (479, 480.) 

Mr. Corrtn would have it made a felony to strike or order a boycott or a lock- 
out, at least after the compulsory arbitration board, which he would establish, 
had rendered its decision. He believes that there is a strong sentiment in the 
South in favor of such action, and that something of the kind will be done before 
long in the Southern States. (779, 797.) ae : . 

Mr. Davis, secretary of the Board of Arbitration of Illinois, has given no special 
consideration to the idea of a law prohibiting strikes and lockouts until the dis- 
putes shall first have been submitted to arbitration. He doubts whether such a 
law would be sustained by the courts. It might, however, be a desirable law, 
especially in cases which largely affect the public interest. (985.) 

Mr. Davis sees no objection to a law requiring notice for a limited period of a 
proposed strike or lockout, but he thinks there would be some difficulty in 
enforcing it. (988. ) 


B. Injunctions in Strikes.—Mr. Gomperrs says that one of the earliest 
injunctions applied to a labor dispute was in the case of the cigar makers’ strike 
at Binghamton, N. Y. The judges enjoined the strikers, or others in their 
behalf, not only from being in the vicinity of the factory, but from being on the 
street on which the factory stood; forbade them to solicit money; forbade the 
organization to pay money to nonunion workmen. The Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union took the case up to the court of appeals of New York and upset the 
decision; but the injury was already done. That illustrates one of the strongest 
arguments against the use of injunctions in labor disputes. The injunction is 
supposed to be issued in order to prevent the doing of an injury which would be 
irreparable, and for which there would be no adequate remedy atlaw. But the 
injunction itself does an injury of exactly that sort, however unjust and illegal 
it may be, and however promptly it may be overthrown when it is brought before 
a higher court. It can not be brought before a higher court until it has done its 
work in defeating the strike. (611, 612.) 

Mr. SCHONFARBER, representing the Knights of Labor, declares that the injunc- 
tion has been used very effectively against members of the Knights of Labor in 
various sections of the country. The practice has become a serious abuse, and 
since it is impossible to mitigate the evil—the court being the sole judge as to 
how far the injunction shall be used—the Knights of Labor favor abolishing the 
power of injunction as regards labor matters altogether. The use of the injunc- 
tion has caused working people to lose respect for the courts, and even respect 
for civil government generally. The general assembly of the Knights of Labor 
has adopted the following resolution: 

_ Resol ved, That we favor repealing the power of courts to govern by injunc- 
tion, and taking from courts the awful power to condemn a man without jury 
trial in cases of strikes, as witnessed in the past few years. Also limiting the 
power of Federal courts to interfere with personal liberty of persons engaged in 
defending their opportunities to make a living, and the right of free speech all 
of which rights are guaranteed by the Constitution.” (431, 482.) 

Mr. PErkins, president of the Cigar Makers’ Union, says that during the strike 
at Binghamton, which was begun by unorganized labor but taken up by the 
Cigar Makers’ Union, the manufacturers secured an injunction restraining the 
union from picketing, giving money to the unorganized workmen, and various 
other acts. Fully 100 men were arrested for violating this injunction as they 
were practically compelled to do if they continued the strike at all. ha weapon 
sued many manufacturers for making these arrests, and for other reasons. Both 
sides employed the best lawyers and spent large sums. Finally all of the suits 
except the appeal as to the general injunction, were dismissed by agreement. 
The main case was carried to the highest court and was won by the union (171 ) 

Mr. GARLAND, former president of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers, says that the injunction is frequently used in Pennsylvania to 
enjoin strikers from talking with those who come to take employment. These 
injunctions read broadly, and it is easy to find witnesses willing to swear to their 
violation. An instance is cited by the witness where a striker, who took no part 
whatever in approaching nonunion laborers, was accused of violating an injune- 

‘ : CLL Pe oa pe tees : 
tion. Injunctions are often as ‘‘ thick as tax notices.” Blanket injunctions are 
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often issued against all persons whomscever. Temporary injunctions are made 
permanent without proper trial. Nominally, the defendants can be heard, but 

_ often they have no notice of the time of hearing. The use of the injunction does 
away with the right of trial by jury and shifts the burden of proof on the 
defendant. (88,89, 95.) 

Mr. DONNELLY, president of the International Typographical Union, says that 
that organization has had several experiences with injunctions, and the results 
have almost always been injurious to the union. On appeal to higher courts 
injunctions have been sustained and made permanent. The members of the 
union are now (1899) enjoined against interference with the Buffalo Express, 
boycotting it, or discussing with one another or with other citizens any matter in 
any way affecting this paper or its business. The chief effect of this injunction 
has been to advertise very widely among organized labor that there is a boycott. 
Nevertheless the injunction is a strong weapon against labor because of the fear 
of its mysterious nature and the dread of imprisonment after trial _by a single 
individual instead of bya jury. The use of the injunction, especially of the 
‘blanket ” injunction, has greatly lessened the respect of workingmen for the 
courts. There are some people who support the use of the injunction, but other 
classes are in sympathy with organized labor and feel that the injunction is a 
menace to free government. (290, 291.) 

Mr. BisHop, of the Ohio State Board of Arbitration, says that he knows of noth- 
ing which has acted more to the injury of labor or which has caused more dis- 
respect for the judiciary than the issuing of blanket injunctions, especially such 
as prohibit men from talking to their neighbors. (481.) 

C. Boycotts.—1. Necessity of resort to boycott.—Myr. Gomprrs regards the 
right to boycott as an inherent lawful right, and considers the attempt of the 
courts to make the boycott unlawful as merely court-inade law. Condemnation 
of the black list does not at all involve condemnation of the boycott. The one is 
used to obtain justice, and the other to enforce injustice. (610.) } shee 

Mr. Gompers quotes the definition of the boycott from Anderson’s Law Diction- 
ary: ‘‘A combination between persons to suspend or discontinue dealings or pat- 
ronage with another person or persons, because of a refusal to comply with a 
request of himorthem. The purpose is to constrain acquiescence or to force sub- 
mission on the part of the individual who, by noncompliance with the demand, 
has rendered himself obnoxious to the immediate parties and perhaps to their per- 

mal and fraternal associates.” nt of 
~The question is, says Mr. Gompers, whether the criminal laws of the United 
States or of the several States plainly declare that a combination between persons 
to suspend patronage is illegal. The fact is, they do not. No one has he ie 
advance so preposterous a proposition as to make all forms of boycotting i egal. 
Judge Spring, who rendered the decision against the unions in the Buffalo Expr ess 
case, declared that ‘‘the labor organizations had the right to refuse to Pe 
the Express or to give support to any patron of that paper. That sentence estab- 
lishes the legality of simply passive boycotting by people who neve @ common 
grievance against one or more persons, evenif that grievance is who Pir y 
or trivial. ‘When, then, does boycotting become a criminal pore ee 
ing to Judge Spring the offense of the boycotters was that the al oe ea oe 
unions, who were directly interested in the dispute, enlisted all the other la 2 
unions in Buffalo in the common undertaking to destroy the Express or een 
into assenting to the domination of the union. The other labor o1 eee 
passed resolutions declaring that they would not patronize the paper or nese 
advertised in it, and a special organ was established to spread the peace aes 

It may be taken for granted that no one would venture to assel t wee pes Pes 
may not use moral suasion to enlist others in their cause, or that ou sree 
not of their own free will suspend dealings with persons or firms that Ae e a ads 
the displeasure of their friends. face compat iverean gwar : | ae nee 
S s to moral suasion and appeal, but resor faze) sles 
eek i is this that is said to make compound boycotting OF Doran aie) 
Fei eoninr than the cbjection to boycotting ts an objection to thrests 

st analysis, then, the objection to boyco y 18 Died 1 : 
aad iitintdation, This sounds plausible, but its apparent aE 
when, instead of being satisfied with ugly-looking words, we dema precis 
emer a right to threaten that which he has a right to do. seer aa 
threaten murder, arson, or libel, because these things are crimes or torts. oo 

3 ead i speak to him or call at his house. O 

one may threaten a man with ceasing to dee ees ris ie the threat which 
has the same right to threaten to cease to buy his g eens 2 iho vooth muniee 
the boycotters make. As Judge Taft said, in issuing a sweeping: 
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tion: “As usually understood, a boycott is a combination of many to cause a loss 
to one person by coercing others against their will to withdraw from him their 
beneficial interests, through threats that unless those others do so the many will 
cause similar loss to them.” ; 

The threat that is complained of, then, is the threat to cease to patronize. But 
an actual ceasing to patronize is within the rights of any man or any body of men; 
much more a mere threat to cease to patronize. An agreement to boycott any 
number of persons is admitted to be not a criminal conspiracy. It is absurd to 
pretend that an agreement to threaten to boycott any number of persons is a crim- 
inal conspiracy. (633-636. ) 

Mr. SCHONFARBER says that the Knights of Labor, when they feel compelled to 
resort to the boycott, employ it to the best of their ability. The local bodies of 
the organization have, however, tried to use the boycott too extensively in some 
cases and have weakened its effect. There have been so many employers boy- 
cotted for various reasons that one had to consult a card continually to see what 
he could buy. At present a boycott is not enforceable unless it is approved by the 
general national executive board. In that case the attempt is made to put it in 
ae over the country and, in some instances, it has been made very effective. 

ol. 

Mr. Eaton thinks that the boycott is at times absolutely necessary. Anemployer 
can not appreciate the advantage of being advertised as fair unless he has seen 
some object lesson of a person who is advertised as unfair. In the recent Marlboro 
strike the manufacturers boycotted organized labor and organized labor simply 
retaliated. The witness does not believe in threats, but he thinks that when he 
has resolved to let a man alone he should let everyone else alone who has anything 
to do with him. ‘‘A man who encourages my enemy is my enemy.” (872.) 

Mr. SPoHn, representing the Building Trades Council of Washington, says that 
the unions in the building trades have found the boycott a very effective measure 
as a last resort. The sympathetic strike in the Building trades amounts toa boy- 
cott. An employer is declared ‘‘ unfair” on account of his treatment of the mem- 
bers of one trade, and the members of all the trades then refuse to work. Eleven 
men are now under indictment in the District of Columbia for boycotting. Mr. 
Spohn does not think that it should be considered illegal to refuse ‘to buy or han- 
toy products of unfair employers, or to publish the reason for such refusal. 

2. Compound boycotting.—Mr. GOMPERS says that a boycott is never declared 
against advertisers in newspapers in a body. An organization does not want to 
diffuse its efforts. It usually selects a firm which has been most offensive in its 
conduct. If an advertiser could show that he was bound by a contract with a 
newspaper, he would not be boycotted for continuing his patronage of it during the 
life of the contract. It is true that boycotts of a general character have been 
declared against those who should patronize a boycotted street-car company as 
for instance, in Cleveland. Mr.Gompers would not ride on the cars under such 
circumstances, but he does not know that he would be prepared to indorse such a 
compound boycott. He maintains, however, that itis entirely within the ri hts of 
those who choose to enforce it. There are many things which he has a Sartect 
legal right to do, but which he refrains from doing on account of theo ie of 
his neighbors, or in the hope of some ulterior good, or for other seaseie The 
legal right of boycotters should be recognized, and the more generally it is recog 
oe ks walt pe used. To try to outlaw a man for doing what he hoa 

t rig: 0 dO 1s likely to arous rversity 1 Xo ne ner as 
BE ean yen oterrincd _ ae : ee. : eu ay in man’s nature which will make 

3. Boycotts by employers.—Mr. Gomprrs declar , i i i 
nature of boycotts against organized labor ee of Cie oe = ee 
instance, when there is a dispute between workmen and employers and 
employers have come to an agreement with the labor organization dealers wae 
refused to sell the raw material to those employers Mr. Gom pers ad ab 7 t 
this is quite within the legal right of the dealers, and declares faa Rend ae 
want any right for himself which he is not willing to accord to ZA: = re: 
agreement to refuse employment to union laborers is of the same characted Mr. 
Gompers refers to a recent instance in which certain piano workers in Sf : 
in Chicago struck, and the other manufacturers, who were in no wa jay Teed 
the controversy, formed an association and closed their factories t overt 
worker, whether he was a union man or not. (641.) ee 


D. Blacklisting.—Mr. AsHn, a machinist, declares that blacklisti i 

- . = > . = ? i 1 ‘ g 3 é 
common practice among employers. Itisaform of boycott, but be ee et 
siders it less legitimate than the boycotts practiced by the trade unions althou bh 
even the latter might be unjust under different economic conditions. By ihe 
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blacklist one individual is prevented from getting employment, but by the boy- 
_ eott customers can obtain goods elsewhere, while the employer understands the 
risk of the boycott when he enters business. (315.) 

Mr. SHERMAN says that he made some investigation as to blacklisting in con- 
_ nection with the Cleveland street railway strike, but reached the opinion that the 
practice was not employed in that case. However, blacklisting can be used with- 
out the knowledge of labor organizations. (380.) 

Mr. GoMPERS says that men who have been for years in trade unions have come 

to regard letters of recommendation as similar to tickets of leave, which the con- 
vict sometimes carries, and which indicate at once that he is a convict. Several 
trades have struck for the abolition of what they have called the ticket of leave. 
Mr. Gompers hopes that the time is not far distant when the railway men will be 
able to abolish the system of presenting letters of recommendation when they 
want employment. Mr. Gompers would have the card of the union take the 
place of any other recommendation. A dishonorable man could not have that 
card. (606.) 
__Mr. WANAMAKER says that his own stores have no arrangement with others for 
blacklisting discharged employees, nor does he know that the practice exists 
among retailers anywhere. It is the custom, by common consent, not to try to 
take employees away from other stores, although employees sometimes go to 
other stores and apply for work. The witness thinks that the blacklisting of 
retail employees would often involve great injustice. Sometimes men are dis- 
charged on account of prejudice or for some little cloud, which should not pre- 
vent them from securing employment elsewhere. (467.) 


xX. ARBITRATION, CONCILIATION, AND JOINT AGREEMENTS. 


A. State iaws relating to arbitration.—1. Summary.—Mr. WRIGHT, 
United States Commissioner of Labor, says that 16 or 17 of the American States 
have laws providing for State or local boards of arbitration and conciliation, under 
various names. The States whose experience in this regard is best worth study 
are New York, Massachusetts,and New Jersey. A law of the United States passed 
in 1898 provides for arbitration of disputes on interstate railroads by the Commis- 
sioner of Labor and the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission. As 
yet there has been no practical experience under this law. 

An act passed by the British Parliament, August 7, 1896, authorizes the board 
of trade to mediate between the parties to labor disputes or to appoint a concilia- 
tor on the application of either party or to appoint an arbitrator on the application 
of both. (11.) 

Mr. Seo representing the Washington Building Trades Council, says that 16 
of the American States have provided for official boards of arbitration, but that 
the results accomplished have usually been unsatisfactory because the decisions 
of these boards are binding only for from 3 to 6 months unless by special agree- 
ment of the parties madein advance. Moreover, submission to arbitration requires 
the consent of both of the parties, whereas Mr. Spohn thinks it should be compul- 
sory. (152. 

a. Fa ocr Mr. Davis, secretary of the Board of Arbitration of Illinois, 
says that the Illinois arbitration law was passed in 1895. The demand for it grew 
out of the railway strike of 1894. It provided for a board of 3 persons, 1 to be an 
employer of labor, 1 to be a member of a labor organization, and not more than 
2 to belong to the same political party. The board was authorized, upon the 
joint application of the parties to a labor dispute, to make an investigation of 
the facts and render a decision, which should be binding for 6 months, though 
either party might terminate it on 60 days’ notice. If one side only made an 
application, the board might make an investigation, but its decision in such cases 
had no binding force. The jurisdiction of the board was limited to cases which 
involved as many as 25 persons working for 1 employer. The board had power 
to issue subpcenas, but there was no provision for punishing disobedience to a 
subpoena nor for enforcing the board’s decisions. Experience led the board to 
prepare a bill for strengthening its powers, which was passed by the legislature 
in 1899. This amendatory law gives the board jurisdiction when several employ- 
ers have a common difference with their employees, if the aggregate number of 
employees is more than 25. It is made the duty of the mayors of cities, the pr = 
dents of incorporated towns and villages, and the chief executive officers of ia or 
organizations to promptly inform the board of strikes and Le ie 
threatened. It provides that in case of a failure to abide by the deed ae of ye 
board in a joint proceeding the decision, upon application of the aggrieved party, 


may be enforced by arule of court. The court may punish as for contempt, but 
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not by imprisonment. Mr. Davis admits that this restriction might make it 
somewhat difficult to enforce a decision against workingmen, but he says the 
board took the view that that kind of provision would at least have a good moral 
effect on the men. ‘here has been no occasion to make use of this power of 
enforcement since it was granted. There has been no refusal to obey the decision 
of the board within that time, except in the dispute at the Pana coal mines, and 
in that case the proceedings were in the nature of conciliation, rather than 
arbitration. ' Prva er? 

The law gives the board no authority to make an effective investigation, com- 
pelling the attendance and testimony of witnesses, unless at least one of the 
parties to the dispute has applied to it. The board recommended in its last 
annual report that such power be granted. It is believed that_the decisions 
reached by such investigations would influence public opinion, and that the fact 
that an investigation might be made in any case would perhaps tend to cause the 
parties to submit to investigation voluntarily. (984-986, 989.) 

3. Massachusetts.—Mr. Wa LcotTt, ex-chairman of the Massachusetts Board 
of Conciliation and Arbitration, says that this board was established by an 
act of 1886. The law provided that one member of the board should be a member 
of some labor organization and not an employer of labor, and_ another should be 
an employer or a member of an association of employers and not a worker for 
wages. The compensation was fixed at $5 a day for services actually rendered. 
In 1887 the act was considerably broadened on the model of the New York statute. 
The board was put on a basis of more continuous activity, and the compensation 
was fixed at $2,000 a year and traveling expenses. The principal later amend- 
ment has been a provision for the appointment of expert assistants. The pay of 
these assistants is $7 a day and traveling expenses. They are appointed only for 
the particular case in hand, and may be dismissed by the board at any stage of 
the proceedings. ‘ 

The law also authorizes local boards of arbitration. Mr. Walcott has never 
seen that this law provides for anything which the parties could not do if there 
were no lawat all. It simply makes the proceedings more cumbronus, provides for 
certain formalities, and a compensation of some $3 a day apiece to the arbitra- 
tors. Mr. Walcott has never known this feature of the law to be put in motion. 

The intention of the law was to provide for an arbitration which should be 

purely voluntary on both sides. Provision is made for a written agreement at 
the outset, signed by both parties, submitting the question and agreeing to abide 
by the decision, and agreeing also that work shall not be interrupted by either 
party until the decision is rendered. One party alone may call upon the board 
toact as a board of arbitration. In that case the other party is notified, and if he 
fails or refuses to agree to the arbitration the application generally drops, as 
there is no power of compulsion. : 
: The board has power, as under the New York law, to make an investigation on 
its own account, and publish the facts and its recommendations. The board has 
sometimes proceeded in this manner, after one side has made application and the 
other has neglected or refused to join in it. In one instance, in Brockton, some 
years ago, the firm declined to submit to arbitration, and the board made an inves- 
tigation and rendered a decision in the usual form—that of a recommendation. 
The firm, though it had not joined in the proceeding, was ready to accept the 
recommendation; but the workmen, when they found that the firm was ready to 
accept the result, ‘‘ began to kick, and they have kicked ever since.” : 

While no statistical compilation has been made, Mr. Walcott’s impression is 
that about as many applications for arbitration have come to the board from 
employers as from workmen, and that the employers have been as much inclined 
as the workmen to resort to the board. This has not been true to the same extent 
in the last 2 years. (906-909. ) 

4, New Jersey.—Mr. SmirH, niember of the State Board of Arbitration of New 
Jersey, says that this board was established in March, 1894. It consists of 5 mem- 
bers, appointed by the governor for 3 years. Itis the duty of the board to offer its 
services whenever a labor difficulty occurs. The members habitually depend 
upon the newspapers and other general sources of information for knowledge of 
aes. a would bea ee oe = each mayor would report strikes in his town. 

e board has no power to conduct an independent i stigati ; 

pai wanniwitnesses. (978, 979.) p t investigation and summon 

_5. New York.—Mr. GILBERT, chairman of the Board of Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion of the State of New York, says that this board consists of 3 members 
appointed by the governor, with the advice and consent of the senate, for 3 years. 
One must be a member of the dominant political party; one a member of the 
party which casts the next highest number of votes; and one a member of an 
incorporated labor union. The board is directed to offer its services as an arbi- 
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ation board or in the capacity of mediator when strikes occur. Tt has power to 
hear appeals from the local arbitration boards which are provided for in the 
statute. It has power to hold public investigations, send for persons and papers, 
and hear testimony. Mr. Gilbert does not know of any amendment to the law 
which is likely to be made; the only amendment which the board desires and has 
recommended is one to compel the executive officers of cities to notify the board 
of the existence of strikes in their territory, and the officers of trade unions to 
notify the board of strikes among their members. Such notification would often 
help the board to settle strikes early in their existence. (881. 

6. Ohio.—Mr. BisHoP, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Arbitration, says 
that that body was established by an act of 1893. The board consists of 3 persons, 
appointed by the governor, one of whom must be an employer, another an 
employee or member of a labor organization, and a third appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the other two. The board makes an annual report to the governor, 
describing its activities and making suggestions for legislation. (469.) 

7. Austria.—Mr. McMackIN, commissioner of labor statistics of New York, 
says that the Austrian factory-inspection law of 1882 directs inspectors to make 
every effort to mediate between employers and employees, and that the inspect- 
ors have developed a large activity in the settlement of industrial disputes. In 
1896, they were consulted on the subject by employers in 121 cases and by labor- 
ers in 151 cases. In 1898, out of 255 strikes, 28 were settled by the inspectors, and 
in 31 others the inspectors aided other authorities in bringing about a settlement. 
(804.) 

B. Working of State boards.—Discussion.—1. Massachusetts State 
board.—Mr. WaucortT, ex-chairman of the Massachusetts Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration, says that in cases of arbitration—that is, cases which 
have been formally presented for decision by agreement of the parties—the results 
have been, he can not say agreeable to both parties, but accepted by both, with 
very few exceptions. In its work of conciliation the board has sometimes found 
it impossible to get any footing with either party. Sometimes it has been able to 
establish working relations with one side, but not with the other. The refusal 
to have anything to do with the board has come oftenest from the manufacturer, 
who has felt that he had no use for its interference; but sometimes it has had 
very cool receptions from the men. The board has always thought that a numer- 
ical calculation of the number of disputes settled by its action would not give a 
measure of its success. It has believed that the moral influence exerted by the 
board in bettering the mutual disposition of the disputants, even when its aoe 
has not seemed to produce any practical effect in a given case, has been ane - 
ment of very high value. The board is not popular; that is not to be expected. 
It seems to be the policy of both parties never to admit that they have Ea vee! : 
thing that they ought to get; the attitude assumed is always one of complaint. 
It is always a thankless and disappointing work. (911,916,918.) ee 

A letter from the Massachusetts Board of Conciliation and a eon 4 es 
that there has been a noticeable advance in appreciation of the value ee cp a ion 
and arbitration on the part of organizedlabor. The boot and shoe w oe 8 aie 
carried on labor controversies with more zeal than any other craft nm assac i 
setts; but recently the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union and some of t ne ye lee 
manufacturers have made an agreement which provides that all dist eee iS : 
which they can not arrange between themselves shall be left to the : see e ene 
of Conciliation and Arbitration. The willingness of the parties to binc ae es 
to abide by the results of arbitration seems’ to show a distinct parce a oe : 
methods of warfare formerly used. The parties have shown a disposi sn ne ee : 
out the terms of these contracts, and to recognize their binding force. Ht pe 

The board says that the success of the plan of conciliation and at bitra a & a 
to depend largely upon the amount and quality of the work done by way, u ee 
ation before a difficulty has developed pnd pene, pa me ae ; pete ae 
j rbitrator. It is a work of preven rat pees 
Rese at Hee board can not be maeeysed: therefore, by the number of 

‘ d through its arbitration. (920.) ‘ : en 
iar Walcott nang that the first and most important ae in the eta Nate 
that the board took hold of was in North Adams. The boarc hihi) a ¢madoa com- 
list of prices of some 400 items. After mreaneling. ee Pe ine nobody con- 
eee en a ot Satlatactory to He ee fed ‘cisions of the board have 
cerned had any idea of accepting. In most cases the decis ee eae Cte 
been accepted even when the parties have not been enthusiastic over them. 

ao aicatn 4 ries of Haverhill, involv- 
Mr. Walcott mentions a great strike in the shoe pious ie 2 oF te pet 
ing some 3,000 men, in which the feeling was very ang Con ‘and by conciliatory 
want the board. The board went there of its own notion, j 
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methods, without formal arbitration, settled the difficulty in about 4 hours. 

913. 

: Me Eaton, of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, thinks that in most cases it is 
more advantageous to the working classes to resort to arbitration than to strike. 
Whether a State board of arbitration will be more satisfactory than a local board 
depends on the conditions and on the form of the State board. There are some 
State boards which workingmen distrust greatly. The Massachusetts board is, 
perhaps, the best in the country. It 1s a permanent body and its members are 
paid by the State. They have more experience and understand the methods of 
arriving at right conclusions better than the local boards do. Under the law it is 
the duty of the State board to offer mediation, or,in case the parties agree to submit 
to arbitration, to decide the dispute. In that case the employees and the employer 
each nominate a representative who shall serve as expert assistant. These 2 men 
are paid by the State and it is their duty to seek information among the different 
factories. They must agree in their findings of facts and must submit them to 
the board as a basis for its decision. (874. 

2, Indiana State board.—Mr. KENNEDY, Indiana State organizer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, commends the work of the Indiana State Board of Arbi- 
tration in labor difficulties. He says that it has a little more power than most 
State boards, and that by intervening of its own motion, as soon as it hears of 
a dispute, it is generally able to effect an amicable settlement. The board is com- 
posed of 1 employer and 1 representative of organized labor. Both sides have 
confidence in it. The labor organizations were somewhat prejudiced against the 
board when it was first established, because of a bill for compulsory arbitration 
which had come near passing. Experience has made them friendly to it. (740.) 

3. Illinois State board.—Mr. Davis, secretary of the Board of Arbitration of 
Tllinois, read from the report of his board for 1899 to the following effect: It is 
the duty of the board, whenever it learns thata strike or lockout is threatened 
to put itself in communication with the parties, and try by mediation to effect an 
amicable settlement, or to persuade them to submit ‘the dispute to the board 
This procedure has borne good results almost uniformly. It necessarily proceeds 
quietly and without much public notice; but experience makes it plain that it is 
the most useful function of the board. Not only are the immediate results benefi- 
cent, but a far-reaching educative influence is exerted, increasing the habitual 
regard of both employers and employees for their respective rights and obliga- 
tions, and teaching them the wisdom of settling their differences by pacific 
Bina iocual out! 

e formal public inquiries of the board are of great importance iy for 
the particular case involved, but because the pxintonne of ths ae ae 
them, and to give effect to their conclusions, is a great help to settlement by con- 
ciliatory methods; but the board anticipates that the need of these public inquiries 
will diminish as the work of conciliation grows in scope and efficiency. (984.) 

4. New Jersey board.—Mr. SMITH, a member of the State Board of ‘Arbitration 
of New Jersey, says that the greatest usefulness of this board is in settling dis- 
putes by conciliation. The members often act separately for this purpose « It is 
found that much more can be accomplished if it is possible to get on the ground 
peters ‘a ee eee occurs. Even when a strike or lockout has developed, 
a one ease ‘ ae ee, always succeeded in bringing the parties together, except 

5. New York State board.—Mr. GILBERT, chairman of th ; iati 
and Arbitration of the State of New York, believes that Sie. Boards eae 
tion do a work which entitles them to consideration. Those who are at all famil- 
iar with the work of the New York board must recognize that it has been of gr t 
service in settling labor difficulties. In 1899 there were 455 strikes ieee: ane 
small, in the State of New York. The board took part in 73 and settled 20 “Tho 
eee ES fe peenee from the board were the most important Many of fhe 

rs were very brie rer as 5s aay da 
cent ie a Aes : ce - Over 40 lasted less than a day; 60 lasted a day; 30 per 

he New York law has a provision for local boards of itrati 

the State board; but no such local board has ever been pale ae 
State board has no power to enforce its decisions unless both parties have a T a 
in writing to an arbitration. This very seldom happens. The work of the heard 
is almost exclusively in the way of mediation. The board is not obliged t. it 
for an invitation from either of the parties to interfere in a strike put re nent 

proceeds of its own motion. It has power to conduct a public investi atl rae 
send for persons and papers, and to swear witnesses. This isa power oh “H the 
board has exercised several times during the last year. The practical neat of 
this procedure is the same as that of arbitration. In several cases the findings 
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and a ace ge of the board, made after a public investigation, have been 
accepted. 

Though the State boards do a valuable work, they can not, with their little 
power, do much else than mediate. Their influence for good can, therefore, be 
only temporary. Trade arbitration is far superior to State arbitration, because 

it leaves the decision to men who are better acquainted with the conditions and 
the technicalities of the particular trade than a State board can be. (877, 878.) 

Mr. Gilbert says that no trade union has refused to accept the mediation or 
arbitration of the board in the year and a half that he has been a member of it, 
and only 1 manufacturer has refused. In that case an investigation was held, 
the manufacturer was sworn as a witness among others, the board made findings 
and recommendations, and they were accepted by both sides. The manufacturer 
said, when the board first approached him, that he did not want any interference 
with his business; but after the recommendations of the board were made his 
attitude changed to one of great cordiality. With this exception the board has 
always been received with cordiality on both sides. There have been cases in 
which the recommendations of the board have not been directly accepted, and 
yet have ultimately led to a settlement. (877, 878.) 

6. Ohio State board.—It is the practice of the Ohio State Board of Arbitration, 
according to Mr. BisHop, to take the initiative in the case of important strikes, 
and to seek to bring the parties to the controversy together. Direct arbitration 
as to the questions at issue is less sought than conference between representatives 
of the employers and of the employees. There are many minor strikes, involving 
either few men or questions of little importance, as to which the board takes no 
action. 

The board has found that in the case of important strikes, with few exceptions, 
the parties have readily yielded to conciliatory influences. The witness refers 
especially to the strike of the coat makers at Cincinnati in 1895. The State 
board prevailed upon each of the parties to select a committee, pointing out to 
them the expensiveness and folly of holding out against one another. Confer- 
ences were held in the presence of the witness, and although the first meeting 
was not promising the second resulted in a settlement, the workers receiving an 
advance of wages which was satisfactory to both sides. The witness submitted 
a letter from the secretary of the Clothing Manufacturers’ Association at Cincin- 
nati, declaring his belief that the arbitration law was a wise one, and that the 
counsel of the State board had been most beneficial in the settlement of this 
strike. ne: k 

In another strike during 1899 among the women working in the potteries at 
East Liverpool, Ohio, a similar settlement was brought about through the efforts 
of the State board. The board induced the parties to appoint committees, and 
these settled the difficulty with very little delay. The employees had asked an 
advance of 25 cents per day and secured an advance of 10 cents. ee 

On the other hand the employers in the Cleveland street-railway strike of ae 
refused to meet the representatives of the strikers or to accept the good. offices 0 
the State board. Mr. Bishop accordingly favors some legislation which will equire 
each party to recognize the properly chosen representatives of the other and to 
continue temporarily without strike or lockout, pending efforts at settlement. 

co es States.—Mr. Davis, secretary of the Board of Arbitration Cee 
says that in Missouri the commissioner of labor is authorized to select a voard : 
arbitration for each particular dispute, he himself acting as chairman. a wrote 
to Mr. Davis that the law had been entirely unsatisfactory and eee soy 

The former president of the Minnesota board wrote Mr. Davis that t ere ite 
been no board in that State for about 3 years. The law provides no ea ot 
for the members. The first board appointed, when their terms eerie , ¢ Ps se 
to serve longer, and no new appointments had been made. The x e - Hee t 
had but one case, and in that case it rendered a decision which tle eelne i et 
to both sides. Mr. Davis has found only a few State boards which have done 

5 ch work. ‘ ts Rk erie 
aed ey ceed States which have an arbitration law the existence of it 
aI rover The commissioner of labor 
was unknown to officers of the State government. op erent 
of one of these States wrote Mr. Davis that it had no such law. Mr ; ae ihe 
him a copy of the law. The commissioner of labor then wrote oa : i. : Sa had 
sotten it; that members of a board fog ees Canta es (oe? ne Tene NAS 
case and he did not know their present whereabouts. (701.) hatahahews? 
i 8. Difficulties of State arbitration.—Mr. WALCOTT, aon ae as ee the 
chusetts Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, goes 10 a fe : he nevenaten 
Massachusetts board in a strike in the shoe industry, declares that 
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ny business sagacity, not to say even common sense, in putting before 3 men, of 
pepenial Soqeaintence with the business, lists of items, over 400 in number, and 
expecting those men to come to even a passable result. (913.) rs! 

Mr. Walcott says that it is the opinion of the members of the board that 1 aa" 
not handle properly more than 1 case of arbitration a month, on an average. It 
has handled that full number of arbitration cases, and settled others by conciliatory 
methods besides. Cases of conciliation may need very little time; but the time 
consumed by the cases of actual arbitration is considerable. Neither side knows 
how to present its case; the manufacturers perhaps even less than the workmen. 
The workmen have got a sort of education in their unions which gives them 
fluency of expression, and their wits are as sharp as those of theemployer. It has 
been unpleasant to Mr. Walcott as a lawyer to be on a board which had to frame 
the pleadings, draw the agreement, form the issues, state clearly what the differ- 
ence is, which the parties do not do in nine cases out of ten, and show each party 
how to prove its statements. There is nothing to prevent the employment of 
lawyers by the parties, and they have sometimes been called in; but in Mr. Wal- 
cott’s opinion they have never been of the slightest assistance. The matters in 
question are entirely outside of the lawyer’s training and experience. (916, 917.) 

Mr. SmitH, member of the State Board of Arbitration of New Jersey, says that 
lack of technical knowledge of the trades involved has given this board very little 
difficulty in settling disputes. No objection has been raised to arbitration by the 
board on this ground except in one case. In that case the parties insisted on 
selecting arbitrators from their own trade. (981.) ; 

9. Objections and criticisms as to State arbitration.—Mr. MCMAcKIN, commis- 
sioner of labor statistics of New York, believes that no State has a better arbitra- 
tion law than New York; yet even in New York the board of arbitration seems 
to be a failure. Men seem not to feel confidence in an official body of this charac- 
ter. At the same time there is a growing tendency to arrive at mutual under- 
standings, and to submit to the arbitration of men selected by the parties them- 
selves. In 1899 there were 455 strikes in New York State. The official board of 
arbitration reported action on only 46 of them. They settled only 17. Mediation 
was attempted but failed in 14, and 15 of the 46 were settled by other means than 
through the board. There are no statistics of the number settled by unofficial 
arbitration. Mr. McMackin believes that arbitration offers the best means of 
settling trade disputes, and he thinks that it would be well for the Government 
to name an honorable man in each locality whose business should be to bring 
about an understanding by some sort of agreement. (802-804.) 

Mr. SAywarpD, secretary of the National Association of Builders, says that the 
Massachusetts State Board of Arbitration is reputed to be a pretty good board, but 
in the building trades nothing is thought of it. They have not brought a case 
before it for years. The treatment of the one or two cases which they did submit 
to it was absurd. The reason is that the members of the board do not know any- 
thing about the building trades. A question as to the bill of prices of the granite 
cutters was submitted to the board some yearsago. This bill of prices is a printed 
book of considerable size. It is impossible that men unconnected with the trade 
should deal with it intelligently. The board brought in experts to assist it, but 
in spite of that the decision which they reached was so unsatisfactory to both 
workmen and employers that they would not abide by it. They threw over the 
action of the State board, formed a committee of their own, and settled the bill 
of prices for themselves. (845, 846, 859.) 

Mr. Duncan, of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, says that body has not 
found the State Board of Arbitration in Massachusetts of special usefulness. A 
number of matters have been taken up by the board, but employers are backward 
in agreeing to arbitrate grievances. Moreover, although the decision is apt to be 
favorable to the employees where wages are exceedingly low, it is less apt to be 
favorable where wages are a little higher than the average, as they often are 
among the granite cutters. (205.) : 

Mr. HoGan, secretary of the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, 
does not believe that a State or national board of arbitration can ever adjust a 
labor difficulty satisfactorily. Such a board can not command the confidence of 
either employers or employees. It is felt that the members are not familiar with 
the details, and for that reason that they can not decide a question without bias. 
Moreover, such a board is never called in until a fight has begun, and it is much 
easier to settle a question at the outset, before conflict has aroused bitterness 
The only thing which a State or national board can do with advantage, in Mr. 
Hogan’s opinion, is to investigate a difficulty and bring the parties together and 
*300) them. Disinterested advice may be considered and may have weight. » 

i) : 
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Mr. SCHAFFER thinks that in some States public boar i i 
ponnecoms Tn some peters: however, the Sar eee ae 

ngmen i : ‘ : Ame : 

work Fast = : a ae where their case is unjust, and arbitration is less likely to 

_Mr. THoMPSON, secretary of the National Glass Company, s: it i 
dificult for people to have confidence in State boards Pe AR ies ees = 
aati ya See a peak technical knowledge. He believes 

at the best me of settling trade difficulties is b i é i 
employers and the workmen. (840, 841.) ry came weice rage 
_ Mr. Fry, president of the National Glass Company, thinks that the danger is 
in the appointment of State and national arbitrators, that politics will come in. 
and a man who really desires to do right will be afraid to do it because his posi- 
tion would be endangered or his party would be hurt. Politics ought to be kept 
Sa ee somite interests. (904.) ¥ 

. Recognition of employees in arbitration.—Mr. BisHop, secretary of i 
State Board of Arbitration, testifies that the 3 members of that Seer yee: 
upon a bill which has been introduced into the State legislature (1899) for amend- ’ 
ing the arbitration act with a view to compelling recognition of the properly 
chosen representatives of each party by the other party pending negotiations for 
settlement. The essential part of the proposed amendment is as follows: 

** Any party to any such controversy may act hereunder personally, or through 
an agent or attorney duly authorized, the authorization in any case being estab- 
lished as the board may approve or direct, but the names of employees appoint- 
ing in writing such agent or attorney shall not be disclosed by it. And one so 
authorized and by the board recognized as the agent or attorney of a party toany 
such controversy shall be recognized and dealt with as such by the other party 
thereto in all matters before the board. A majority of the employees in the 
department or business in which the controversy exists must concur in any action 
by them under this act, which in any reference thereto may be designated the 
arbitration act.” 

Mr. Bishop declares that the refusal of employers to recognize the committees 
of their employees, and the insistence upon dealing with them individually, is one 
of the chief causes of strikes, especially tending to prevent their settlement when 
once inaugurated. The OhioState Board-of Arbitration has made it a practice to 
try to bring representatives of the parties to labor controversies into conference 
in order that they may arrive at a mutual agreement without formalarbitration. 
Tt meets great difficulty in securing this result where the employers refuse to 
treat with the properly chosen representatives of their employees. No good 
results can possibly come from sucha course and harmful consequences fre- 
quently arise. Refusal to recognize the representatives of the employees is 
especially common on the part of corporations. The demand for recognition is 
not always a sentimental one, merely for the sake of securing recognition of the 
union as such. It is almost always the case that in any considerable body of 
strikers a few only are able to present their case effectively and vigorously in 
meeting the always skillful arguments of the other side. (474-479. ) 

11. Arbitration desired by workmen.—Mr. GILBERT, chairman of the Board of 
Mediation and Arbitration of the State of New York, says that in his experience 
the labor unions are more ready to accept arbitration than the employers are. 
As a rule the organized workers are ready to submit to arbitration. (879.) : 

12. Legal arbitration by local boards.—Mr. Davis, secretary of the Board. of 
Arbitration of Illinois, says that he has made some investigation of the working 
of those laws which provide for the formation of local boards of arbitration for 
each particular dispute, and he believes that such laws have not achieved any 


great success. (987.) 

Cc. Compulsory arbitration.—1. Advocated.—To correct the evil effects 
of labor organizations Mr. N. F. THompson suggests, first, general organization 
of employers, ‘not for the purpose of fighting, but purely for equitable purposes, 
for purposes of securing equitable contracts alike to all employers.” Then, if 
that is done, they can say to their employees: ‘‘ Now, you get whatever you earn; 


you get a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work.” Mr. Thompson would establish 
a ‘differential scale of wages” under which men should be paid according to 
for good and bad, which, he says, 


their performance, in place of the uniform wage ar 
the trades unions enforce. He would establish also a sliding wage scale, and he 
approves of the sliding scale established by the Amalgamated Association of Iron 


and Steel Workers. He would make it justifiable homicide for a nonunion man 
to shoot a union man, who was doing picket duty, or even jeering at him, with 
the purpose of driving him from his employment. He believes that there noe 
sentiment among the best element of the South in favor of such a provision 0 
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law, and that it will be introduced. A resolution in favor of making it a felony 
to strike or to order a boycott or a lockout, after the decision of a proposed court 
of arbitration, was passed by the Southern Industrial Convention at Chattanooga. 
Mr. Thompson would make strikes and boycotts felony, though he afterwards seems 
to suggest that the penalties of felony might be applied only to strikes or boycotts 
on transportation lines. He would require the incorporation of labor unions 
in order to bring their members ‘‘ under legal surveillance and responsibility. 
Finally, he would establish State and national boards of compulsory arbitration. 
He would have these boards use methods of mediation and conciliation at first; 
but if, after a reasonable period of negotiation, say 30 or 60 days, they have not 
been able to effect a settlement, they should be able to decide the whole contro- 
versy with absolute authority. There should be an appeal from them to the ordi- 
nary courts. Mr. Thompson expects these boards also to exercise an educational 
influence, and to correct the injurious education which he thinks the labor unions 
have given the working classes. He does not make it clear what methods of edu- 
cation he would have adopted, but one of the chief functions of the national board 
of arbitration would be to ‘‘ disseminate the widest possible education among the 
laboring classes as to the correct relation between labor and capital.” Another 
function of this board would be to ‘‘do everything in its power to get in such 
leaders as Chief Arthur in all the labor organizations.” Mr. Thompson believes 
that State boards of arbitration, such as he suggests, are likely to be established 
in several Southern States. (757-768, 772, 774.) 

Mr. Corrin considers that conciliation is well, but to be of any value it must 
come before the strike or lockout. Mediation is an excellent thing when both 
sides desire it; otherwise it is useless. Arbitration is good if it can be accom- 
plished, but Mr. Coffin’s experience has been that when arbitration is proposed, 
each side works so hard to gain an advantage that nothing isaccomplished. The 
only effective arbitration is compulsory arbitration. Mr. Coffin himself intro- 
duced the resolution, which the Southern Industrial Convention passed, declaring 
for a board of compulsory arbitration in every Southern State, whose decisions 
should be final, save for an appeal to the civil courts, and should have such force 
that it should be a felony to strike or order a boycott or a lockout while such an 
appeal was pending. One great advantage of such a board would be the quick- 
ness of its action. Its decisions should be rendered within a day or two,and any 
considerable interruption of work should be made impossible. He would, how- 
ever, favor giving official notice to each party, before formal action of the board, 
that the board would act if an agreement was not reached within a definite time. 
Mr. Coffin would not have labor organizations, as such, recognized by law or by 
the arbitration board. The workers might, of course, be represented before the 
board by any individuals whom they might choose. 

Mr. Coffin believes that there is a strong sentiment in the South for such a law; 
and that it will be enacted within a short time. This is not because of any pres- 
ent necessity, for labor organizations have as yet given comparatively little 
trouble in the South, but as a safeguard for the future. (778, 784, 788, 791.) 

Mr. GILBERT, chairman of the Board of Mediation and Arbitration of the State 
of New York, believes in the principle of compulsory arbitration. ‘‘The cus- 
tomer and the public are interested in the enterprises of employers and employees, 
and disturbances between them which become a public menace are a proper sub- 
ject for control on the part of the public.” Compulsory arbitration would settle 
labor differences without strikes, which are economically bad for the State, for 
the employer, and for the employee. Mr. Gilbert believes that it would also lead 
to a large number of voluntary trade agreements. This has been the actual 
experience in New Zealand. The great objection to compulsory arbitration 
courts at present is that there is little public sentiment in their favor, and sucha 
law without public sentiment behind it would be a dead letter. There is, how- 
ever, a good deal of public sentiment in favor of a compulsory arbitration act to 
apply to corporations which derive rights and franchises from the public, such as 
railroads and street railroads. There is no reason why differences between rail- 
roads and their employees should not be settled by voluntary conciliation and 
arbitration boards; but the attitude of the railroads, particularly street railways 
toward organizations of their men, does not offer much hope of such asettlement,. 
Mr. pet pale oo the eee public would favor a law which should 
compel both sides in these particular cases to submit their differ i 
tribunal. (875, 876, 879, 880. ) ime ia a 
_ Mr. Lusk, a former member of the New Zealand parliament, while emphasiz- 
ing the fact that conditions are very different in a country of 800,000 people and 
in a country of 75,000,000, yet believes that the principle of the New Zealand com- 
pulsory arbitration law might be carried out in this country by dividing the 
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country, and the States if necessary, into districts, and establishing i 
number of arbitration courts to hai the business. (885, 891.) ee en 

Mr. SAYWARD, secretary of the National Association of Builders, believes that 
voluntary arbitration is the best possible thing, but is inclined to think that when 
people will not arbitrate voluntarily they ought to be compelled to arbitrate. He 
considers that compulsory arbitration ought to lead up to voluntary abitration. 
(see Seepene parties could be compelled to select men from their own number. 

Mr. TILt, a Chicago shoe manufacturer, desires compulsory arbitration, with 
means of enforcing the decisions upon employees as well as upon employers, He 
complains that any settlement arrived at under present conditions, by arbitration 
or otherwise, is binding upon the employer, because he is pecuniarily responsible, 
but is not binding upon the employee. (682, 683.) 

Mr. SHERMAN, general secretary of the National Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, believes that arbitration should be compulsory, and would be willing 
to have trade unions incorporated with a view to making compulsory arbitration 
more effective. The chief purpose of compulsory arbitration would be to force 
an investigation as to the fairness of the action of employers when they are 
unwilling to disclose the actual conditions of their business. The arbitration 
board could find out whether the employer was making a fair percentage on his 
investment. The witness thinks that employees would scarcely ever refuse to 
continue work at lower wages if the investigation showed that the employer was 
not able to pay more. The witness does not apparently think that it would be 
often necessary to compel men to continue work, but he believes that it would be 
just azid possible to do so if they were in the wrong and refused to work. Com- 
pulsory arbitration would not be likely to result in breaking the uniformity of 
the union scale of wages, since, in most cases, the difficulties which the board of 
arbitration would be called upon to settle could be between the employers as an 
association and the union as a whole. 

Mr. Sherman refers especially to the recent street railway strike at Cleveland, 
in which the company refused to arbitrate. He thinks that compulsion would 
have been desirable in that case. (378-880.) 

Mr. SCHONFARBER says that the Knights of Labor have in various cases been 
willing to submit labor disputes to State boards of arbitration, but that the 
employers have usually refused to accept the proposition. The Knights of Labor 
favor compulsory arbitration as the only way to avoid strikes. Both sides should 
be compelled to abide by the decision of the arbitrators. (481.) 

Mr. KELLEY, president of the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers, 
etc., believes in compulsory arbitration and would punish the violation of an 
award as a criminal offense. He would treat workmen and employers alike. 

973, 974. 

Mr. MOALACKIN, commissioner of labor statistics of New York, does not think 
that compulsory arbitration in general employments is feasible, or that it would 
be acceptable to the workmen. He does consider that in all quasi-public 
employments, such as businesses conducted by virtue of a charter granted by a 
State or a municipality, compulsory arbitration would be feasible. This would 
include railroads, telegraph and telephone companies, and similar establishments. 
In order to make compulsory arbitration practicable, the labor organizations 
would have to be incorporated. They could then sue and be sued, and they would 
be liable for damages, for instance, if they caused an unjustified strike. If a labor 
organization failed to carry out the decree of the arbitration board, it could be 
punished by a heavy fine. The employing corporation could be punished, in the 
like case, by the revocation of its charter. (808, 804.) _ 

2. Deprecated.—Mr. WRIGHT, United States Commissioner of Labor, believes 
that compulsory arbitration is highly undesirable. It would amount practically 
to an attempt to establish wages directly by law. If wages were thus fixed the 
prices of products would have to be fixed in order to protect producers. Penis 
sory arbitration would mean that employees would be compelled to work for fixec 
wages against their will, and no law is strong enough to put everybody into jail. 
Again, compulsory arbitration would force employers to close their works or else 
join trusts for self-protection. aoe Ere a industry. No labor organi- 
zation approves compulsory arbitration. 5s be aS 

Mr. GieecL np. ory president of Amalgamated Association of Iron and ore 
Workers, says that arbitration in a strict sense implies that the award shall be 


compulsory. Such a decision is apt to be Peaiirter ate are of re aes 
rstandi i ors. The question presented is often the cu atior 
Peon ace: of aiferen fi ine! ide knowledge can under- 


of a long series of differences, which only one having ins! 
stand, (87.) 
651a—tT D——9 
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Mr. ScHarrer, of the Amalgamated Association, declares that he does not 
believe in strikes, but, on the other hand, he considers compulsory arbitration 
impracticable. He thinks that the treatment which workingmen have received 
from the courts shows that they probably would not be fairly treated by a gov- 
ernment board. The witness admits that the strength of his own organization 
makes it more able to insist upon voluntary arbitration than a small union would 
be, but, nevertheless, he opposes compulsory arbitration in any case. (388, 389. ) 

Mr. Gomrers says that he believes strongly in conciliation, and when concilia- 
tion does not accomplish the desired result he would advocate arbitration in order 
to avoid further dispute. Under certain conditions, which would not lead to 
extension of the power, he would consent to compulsory arbitration, if it did not 
involve compulsory enforcement of the terms of the award. He has great faith 
in the power of public opinion. If the arbitrators make a public award declaring 
that either the employers or the employees are in the wrong, neither the employers 
nor the employees can afford to stand up against it. But Mr. Gompers is alto- 
gether opposed to compulsory arbitration with compulsory enforcement of the 
award. To compel the employer to pay more wages than he is willing to pay is 
practically confiscation. To compel a man to work on terms on which he is not 
willing to work is slavery. Even specific enforcement of a contract for service 
is slavery, in spite of the contrary decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Arago case. Contracts of employment are so often made under cir- 
cumstances which do not allow the worker to insist upon his rights that freedom 
of contract in such cases can not be relied upon for the securing of what the 
worker ought to have. (612, 613.) ; 

Mr. STRASSER, ex-president of the Cigar Makers’ Union, believes that compulsory 
arbitration would be likely to lead to a system of slavery by compelling men to 
work against their will. The courts are at present inclined to be hostile to labor, 
and there would be danger of the same thing happening if arbitration were 
compulsory. (262.) ° 

Mr. WALcoTT, ex-chairman of the Massachusetts Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, says that the suggestion of compulsory arbitration comes up every 
year from employers or from workmen, and sometimes from both, though they 
never agree on any one fact. It would seem as if a suggestion that comes alter- 
nately from both sides ought to have some merit in it. Mr. Walcott has not been 
able, however, to devise any system upon which compulsory arbitration could be 
put in force, at least among our people. If a decision were adverse to the work- 
men, he does not know of any way of making men work against their will without 
putting them in State prison. If the decision is adverse to the employer, it might 
compel him to run his business at a manifest loss. That would be depriving him 
me seat without due process of law. One objection seems as conclusive as 

1e other. 

Theidea of compulsory arbitration seems rather popular with the general public; 
but it is apt to be confined to public-service corporations, so called, and more 
especially to railroad and street-railway corporations. The idea is that they are 
fair game for everybody, and no harm would be done. Mr. Walcott can not see 
why a strike on a street railway is, in principle, any more injurious to the public 
than a strike in a big cotton mill, where the means of the subsistence of the people 
not only the employees, but the retail dealers of the town, depend upon the con- 
tinuance of the work. Im discussing this particular phase of the question, the 
possibility is often overlooked that the result of an arbitration might compel 
street-railway employees to work on terms which they would think manifestly 
unjust. (910, 911.) 

Mr. SMITH, member of the State Board of Arbitration of New J ersey, believes 
that compulsory arbitration would be a good thing in some cases—for instance 
where, in connection with labor disputes, ‘‘ there is danger to life and probable 
risks.” He believes that full power to settle questions in dispute, including wages 
should be given to the arbitration board, yet he shrinks from making the power 
really compulsory. He does not think that a man could be forced to run his mill 
_ he Ne Hot Spann to Saeed It, Oe poe any set of men could be forced to work if 

ey did not want to work. e arbitration board, h P > 
discretion (979-982. , however, should have a large 

Mr. Davis, secretary of the Board of Arbitration of Mlinois, does n ; 
Teenie arbitration, and says that his board has taken a decided cunt ee 
Tt 5. 

Mr. THoMPsoN, secretary of the National Glass Company, does not favor com- 
pulsory arbitration under any circumstances. He thinks that those strikes which 
become most violent are due to the refusal of workmen themselves to accept the 
conditions offered or to permit others to do so. Under these circumstances it is 
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not right for the State to compel the manufacturer 
which he does not desire to mae (840, 841.) to pay any rate of wages 

Mr. Hoaan, secretary of the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association 
does. not think that compulsory arbitration is a good thing, or that it could be 
applied in this country. *‘‘It stirs up either the workingman or employer, if they 
have any spirit in them at all.” He does not see how the State can enforce a set- 
tlement of a labor dispute. It certainly has power to stop riots and violence, but 
he does not see that it has power to do more. (869-871.) 

__, Mr. Lacy, labor commissioner of North Carolina, thinks compulsory arbitra- 

tion impossible under the Constitution. Forcing an employee to work would be 
involuntary servitude. Most of the engineers are not willing to give up the right 
to stop work when they please. (502.) 

3. Means of enforcing decision of arbitrators.—Mr. GILBERT, chairman of the 
Board of Mediation and Arbitration of the State of New York, says that the only 
actual law upon which opinions can be based is that of New Zealand. New Zea- 
land requires the registration of trade unions, and all the property of the unions 
is liable to the process of the courtif fines arelevied. If a union refused to abide 
_ by the decision of the court, a money penalty could be laid upon it. If an 
employer refused to submit, he could be subjected to penalties and forced out of 
business; but practically it is not to be supposed that an arbitration board would 
make a decision which would force anyone out of business. The practical result 
would be that the board would make such decisions as would commend them- 
Selves to the judgment of the men and would be accepted. (879.) 

Mr. KUNZLER, president of the Flint Glass Workers’ Union, thinks that com- 
pulsory arbitration would be a good thing if the right men could be got as arbitra- 
tors. He declines to undertake to say how workmen could be forced by the law 
to work, but declares that if the present voluntary arbitration board decided a 
@ case against the men, the union would compel them to submit. 938.) 

Mr. Lusk, a former member of the New Zealand parliament, referring to the 
argument that the decision of a court could not be enforced against a large num- 
ber of workingmen, because it is impossible to send thousands of men to jail, says 
that the answer to this suggestion is that the vast majority of people are not fools. 
Workmen are not fond of striking for its own sake. The experience of New 
Zealand shows that though the workers are by no means able to get decisions 
wholly in their favor, yet they find that whenever there is any real grievance 
they get some relief, and they always see that it is far better to take what is given 
them in this way than to attempt to defy the law and go on astrike. There has 
not been a strike in New Zealand since the compulsory arbitration law was put 
in force. It is true that experience with the law has so far been under the condi- 
tions of a rising labor market. The court has reduced wages, but not often nor 
largely. Mr. Lusk is confident, however, that if a business crisis should come, 
and it should seem to the court to be necessary to reduce the minimum wage, 
the workingmen, having had experience of the fair-mindedness of the court 
and knowing that it acted with full knowledge of the business of the employers, 
would acquiesce in its decisions. (884,891, 892.) : 

Mr. SPoun, representative of the Washington Building Trades Council, says that 
arbitration in labor disputes should be compulsory, and the decision binding 
under penalty on both sides. The witness seems somewhat uncertain as to the 
manner of enforcing the penalty upon workmen, but is of the opinion that by 
the incorporation of unions they could be held to pay any sums charged against 
them as penalties, and that they would be able to collect the fines by assessment 
on members without having a capital stock and without having special legal reme- 
dies against their members. Only such unions would incorporate as possessed 
sufficient honesty and intelligence among their members. (152-154.) P 

4. Compulsory arbitration law of New Zealand.—Mr. Lusk, a former member 


é rlig _ says that there had been a great deal of friction 
PoE Pea preiie eople ana tt loyers in New Zealand and also in 


between the working people and their emp fee ipa 
Australia. It Gaininatedin 1892 in what was known as “the great strike,” which 
affected all the colonies of Australasia, including New Zealand. The trouble began 
with a seamen’s strike, and spread until every one of the great industries of a 
country, except gold mining, was practically tied up. Efforts were made ee 
the colonies to deal with these conditions. The attempts of the Australian co = 
nies took the form of provision for voluntary arbitration. New Zealand alr a y 
had such a law, and it had not been taken advantage of, because the pees ae 
no confidence that it would bring them to any settlement. The minister for la bot 
thought it time to go farther. In 1893 he proposed a law to make arbitr ation oe : 
pulsory. It was twice rejected by the council, the upper house, which r eae Pe 
largely the more capitalistic class. On the third trial, in 1894, it was passed. 
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was enacted tentatively, as many New Zealand laws are, and was to expire by 
limitation in 2 years. 

The law Kroes for a court of conciliation in each of the 6 centers of popula- 
tion of New Zealand. “Each of these courts consists of 5 persons—2 elected by the 
registered associations of workers, 2 by the re istered associations of employers, 
and the fifth, the chairman, by the other 4. hen a difference arises it is to be 
brought first before the court of conciliation. If this court reaches a decision 
which is acceptable, the matter ends there; but its decisions are not enforcible. 
Hither party, if dissatisfied, can appeal to the arbitration court of the colony. 
This court consists of 3 persons—1 elected by the trade unions, 1 by the employers 
associations, and the third, who is the chairman, appointed by the governor of 
the colony from among the judges of the supreme court. The court sits in public, 
and the government publishes every month a full report of the evidence taken 
before it and of its conclusions. It can go into all the records of the business of 
employers who come before it, and can fine any employer, not only for refusing 
to produce his books, but also for failing to keep books which show the true charac- 
ter and condition of his business. Its decisions are of force for any length of time 
which it may determine up to 2 years, usually either for 1 year or for2. There is 
no appeal from it. Its conclusions are absolutely binding. The supreme court 
of the colony may determine what powers the law confers upon it, but can not 
review its decisions within its field. 

No cause can be brought before the courts of conciliation or the arbitration 
court, except by a registered organization of employers or of employees. The 
object of this is to make sure that some person shall be authorized to speak on 
behalf of the employers and some person on behalf of the employed. Though an 
employer who does not belong to an association of employers can not appeal to 
the court, yet the decisions of the court in matters relating to his branch of busi- 
ness are binding upon him. The court may limgt the application of its decisions 
to the district in which the question has arisen, or it may make its decisions bind- 
ing throughout the whole country and on all persons engaged in the given occu- 
pation. In a question between the shoemakers’ union and the manufacturers of 
shoes, which arose in the Auckland district, the court fixed a minimum rate of 
wages and a maximum number of apprentices in proportion to the number 
of expert workmen, and made its decision binding for 12 months on all shoe 
manufacturers throughout the whole country. On the other hand, in the coal 
industry it has refused to extend the force of its decision beyond the district in 
which the question arose, on the ground that the conditions in the several dis- 
tricts are different. The operation of the court’s decision is only from the time 
when it is rendered. The force of it does not go back to the time when the com- 
plaint was made. The court has not quite succeeded in keeping up with its busi- 
ness, but it has not thus far been more than a month or six weeks behind. No 
lawyers are allowed in the court, and the exclusion of them results in a much 
faster transaction of business. 

There has never been any organized revolt against the decisions of the court. 
The law has now been in force 6 years, and the use of it increases from year to: 
year. Both parties, finding that the court treats them with absolute fairness, and 
that its decisions are positively enforced, have got into the habit of appealing to 
the court as soon asa question arises. There has never been a strike in New 
Zealand, large or small, since the law was put into operation. (882-887, 892.) 

Mr. Lusk states that wages in New Zealand have risen largely during the last. 
6 years; he thinks, on an average, nearly one-third. This great rise of wages has 
not been found to handicap the country in competition with others. There has 
been during these years a great increase of manufacturing. While certain classes 
of goods are all imported from Great Britain or elsewhere, there are other classes 
of manufactured goods in which New Zealand not only supplies her own market 
but does a considerable export trade. New Zealand makes a great deal more of 
fine woolen goods than she uses, and she ships many of them to Australia. She 
has no advantage there in import duties, but pays the same duty that the German 
pays on his goods; yet. there has been amarked increase in the trade. The wages 
in manufacturing and in skilled labor generally are somewhat higher in New 
Zealand than in Australia. Mr. Lusk is inclined to attribute the growing export 
trade of New Zealand to the efficiency of the wage workers. (887, 888, 891.) 

Mr. Lusk declares that the law is growing in favor, and that the workers would 
not give it up under any consideration. The employers, too, are coming to favor 
it. The chairman of the largest steamship company of the country lately said 
that he was very much opposed to the system at first, but that he now thinks it 
a ey whole eyen more beneficial to the employer than to the employee. (890, 
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Mr. McMackxin, ‘commissioner of labor statistics of New York, submits a 
Synopsis of the New Zealand compulsory arbitration law and its workings. The 
law was passed in 1894. It was aioe opposed by the employers, but strongly 
favored by trade unions and working people. It extends only to cases in which 
trade unions are concerned. It provides for local boards of conciliation and also 
for a court of arbitration for the whole colony. Strikes and lockouts are forbid- 
den while the matters in dispute are before the boards of conciliation or the court 
of arbitration. The decisions of the local boards are not enforcible; but the 
awards of the court of arbitration are binding for any period which the court 
may specify, not exceeding 2 years, and are not subject to appeal. : 

In the year ending March 31, 1898, 20 cases were handled, of which 16 were car- 
ried to the court of arbitration. In the year ending March 31, 1899, 25 cases were 
handled. The number of appeals to the court in this year is not yet available. 
The court has prescribed rates of wages hours of labor, the number of appren- 
tices, and the observation of holidays, and has in certain cases ordered that a 
preference be given to union labor. There has been no case of refusal by either 
party to accept an award in toto, and there has been no breach of an award by a 
trade union. There have been cases of violations of awards by employers in mat- 
ters of technicality or detail. (805, 806.) : aries 

Mr. WRIGHT says that the only experience with compulsory arbitration is that 
in New Zealand. The system is said there to work to the entire satisfaction of 
the employees, but to be unsatisfactory to employers. There has been a reduc- 
tion in the number of persons employed and in the output of manufactures (Jan- 
uary, 1899). Moreover, the experience of New Zealand does not furnish a fair 
test as to the probable working of such a system in more populous and more 
largely industrial countries; New Zealand is chiefly a pastoral country. (11.) 

- D. Compulsory arbitration without enforcement of award.— 
1. Compulsory negotiations for settlement of labor disputes.—Mr. BISHOP, secre- 
tary of the Ohio State Board of Arbitration, says that the three members of that 
board have agreed to a proposed amendment to the Ohio arbitration act which 
shall compel negotiations to settle labor disputes before a cessation of employ- 
ment is permitted by either party. The amendment provides that whenever, in 
the unanimous judgment of the State board, a strike or lockout is not within 
reach of present adjustment and seriously menaces the public peace and endan- 
gers life or property, or if the militia has been called out or is about to be called 
out, the board shall recommend to the parties to the controversy to suspend the 
strike or lockout for a period not exceeding 20 days. If the parties shall not 
comply with this recommendation the board may, through the prosecuting 
attorney of any county, apply to the courts for an order to enforce its recom- 
mendation, with such modification as the court shall see fit to make. Disobedience 
of such a court order would then be treated as contempt of court. During the 
period provided for in the order the State board of arbitration would then under- 
take to mediate between the parties. The provision for compelling each party to 
recognize in negotiations the representatives of the other, properly chosen, roe 
in almost every case bring it about that there would be conferences during Ve 
period of suspension of the strike or lockout. If an agreement should not. ° 
reached the State board would have power to apply for an extension of the perio 
during which employment must be continued. Mr. Bishop admits that this Be 
tem savors of compulsory arbitration, but he does not consider it an pee 
of the right of contract. The question as to the justice of such a aes ae 
on the police power of the State and the necessity of public order. i is ne 
thought that injustice would result from compelling the pop aly sl (o) OF “ 
either on the terms existing before the strike or the lockout, or on suc fi i oe 
terms as the court might see fit to make in its order, since the ar eee Bee 
only be temporary, pending the settlement of the dispute by friendly intercou 
between the parties, aided by the State board. (475-477.) 11 aca 

Mr. GARLAND, of the Amalgamated Association, believes that in order rat t 

Har i a ted, it would be just and desirable 
peace and welfare of the community may be promo | peal lgseat at 
to require the submission of labor disputes to lawfully constitute l Beis ae 
power to compel evidence. Such boards, without making compulsory awe de 
should report publicly the evidence and merits of the case. Their opinion wo 
be almost as binding as if enforced by law. (87 a patecbeoona garners ats 

. ional board of arbitration.—Mr. GI Page SC ee 
Beutd of Mediation and Arbitration of the State of New York, does nol soak vba 
a national board of arbitration in this country would he of ani Me ue, aS 
troubles connected with such institutions as the rail Saree ( a od aon ‘cian 

Mr. Coie favors a national arbitration law providing for an abit As pehe 
commission with power to compel both manufacturers and wor kingmen to g 
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idence. He thinks this would be of great benefit to the manufacturing inter- 
a as well as to the workingmen. He would not go so far as to compel a nee 
to work against his will, but he would favor a law which would give a re ain 
time for settling differences and provide a system of compulsory education in 
default of voluntary arbitration. (728, 780.) : ; 

KE. Trade arbitration, conciliation, and joint agreements.—!. 
Joint boards of conciliation and arbitration.—Mr. GILBERT, chairman of the Board 
of Mediation and Arbitration of the State of New York, is of opinion that the 
most rational solution of labor differences lies in the making of agreements between 
employer and employees, by which all disputes shall be referred for settlement to 
boards of reconciliation made up in part of employees and in part of employers. 
This method of settling strikes presupposes the right on the part of workingmen 
to organize, their right to know the facts concerning the true condition of the 
trade which may be involved, and their equality as men with their employers. 
To be successful both sides must meet on a common basis at short range, imbued 
with a desire for fairness and candor and a determination to reach conclu- 
sions which are fair to both sides. Discussions carried on by parties to this 
kind of agreements would give opportunity for giving and taking argument, for 
learning each other’s point of view, and for being influenced by reasonable 
considerations.” i 

In Mr. Gilbert’s experience a little discussion has cleared up misunderstand- 
ings which seemed serious, after strikes had already begun. These differences 
could have been disposed of much more easily if they had been frankly discussed 
before the strikes were declared. (875.) 

Mr. GARLAND, former president of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers, saysthat conference committees, for effecting conciliation between 
employers and employees, are of great advantage, as has been shown in the iron 
and steel trade. By bringing both sides together fuller understanding is pro- 
moted, and intelligent argument leads to mutual concessions. But agreement is 
not always possible, especially where trade conditions give one side or the other 
the greater strength. The establishment of sliding scales from year to year 
involves practically this system of conciliation and tends to bring about satisfac- 
tory relations between employers and employees. (87, 97.) 

Mr. McNEILL, author of The Labor Movement, says that conciliation and 
mediation by outside authorities are often desirable, but that arbitration and final 
settlement of disputes can only be satisfactorily effected by those interested and 
familiar with technical matters. Arbitration is possible only after trade unions 
have been recognized. (117.) 

Mr. BisHop, of the Ohio State Board of Arbitration, thinks that settlements 
made by the parties to labor disputes themselves are usually far more acceptable 
and permanent than those made by any outside body. It is the policy of the Ohio 
State board of arbitration to seek to bring the parties together in mutual confer- 
ence with a view to reaching a settlement. (478.) 

Mr. WoopsBuryY, a contractor of Boston, believes that arbitration by joint com- 
mittees is the proper method of settling labor difficulties. Arbitration should be 
voluntary and not compulsory, lest it be abused. Each trade needs to have its 
affairs acted upon by its own members. When outsiders are brought in j ealousy 
and antagonism arise. State boards of arbitration are much less satisfactory. 
The Massachusetts board does not amount to anything. When it decides against 
the employers of any trade they thereafter refuse to appeal to it, and similarly 
ea ane aati so that the board is now seldom called upon by the parties. 

_Mr. THOMPSON, secretary of the National Glass Company, believes that the con- 
tinued agitation of labor problems has advanced the education of both the work- 
men and the manufacturers. The workmen now appreciate the necessity of 
meeting the manufacturers halfway and listening to argument, and, on the other 
hand, the manufacturers are perhaps broader than they used to be. In the flint 
glass business he believes that the labor organizations have always been recog- 
nized and consulted. (836, 837.) 

Mr. CoLe says it is hard to get a good man to accept the position of third man 
on a board of arbitration. A man who would be satisfactory to both sides does 
not want to risk his reputation. Another difficulty with arbitration is that the 
workingman is suspicious, though if he can have the matter put before him in 
sack a ee he believes it is for his best interest, he is an easy man to deal 
with. : 

Mr. GOMBERS, secretary of the National Association of Master Steam and Hot 
Water Fitters, thinks that questions of wages, hours, and working rules should 
be settled by methods of arbitration whenever it is possible, but there are some 
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things which can not be arbitrated. For instance, in the Columbia University 
strike of 1897 it was demanded that a contract be broken, because of a dispute 
between two unions. The matter was ultimately settled by arbitration between 
the unions, but there was nothing which the employers could arbitrate. (964. ) 

2. Joint agreements as to conditions of labor.—Mr. McMackin, commissioner 
of labor statistics of New York, says that the bricklayers of New York City 
have been in the habit of making agreements with their employers, covering wages 
and hours, for perhaps 10 years. The agreements are made for 1 year or 2 years 
at atime. The making of such agreements did not become a general practice in 
_ other building trades until, perhaps, 1899. Mr. McMackin gives a considerable list 
of agreements of this character which are, or have recently been, in force, includ- 
ing not only building trades organizations, but printers, iron workers, bakers, and 
others. The agreements are not based on a sliding scale, but provide fixed wages 
and hours for the period covered. They are generally made by local unions with- 
out the interference of national bodies. The tendency of such a contract, made 
_ by a particular one of the building trades, is to separate it from other eee} 

trades, by preventing it from taking part in a sympathetic strike. ‘But I fin 
that last year and this year the trades that have made these agreements still 
retain their membership in the central bodies in New York, but it has not been 
so prior to that.” ; 

Bir: McMackin considers that these agreements have been very advantageous 
both to the employer and to the employee. By enforcing uniform conditions 
upon all employers, and also by making conditions certain and definite for fixed 
periods, they are of great advantage to employers in businesses in which con- 
tracts must be enteredinto. (800-802.) — 

Mr. THompson, secretary of the National Glass Company, expresses the opinion 
that the cooperation of employers and labor unions in forming scales and making 
agreements for fixed periods is advantageous to both parties. In the flint glass 
trade there have been associations which have made such agreements during the 
last 15 or 20 years. (835.) , . 

Mr. Thompson says that a strike is always disastrous to employers, and they 
are forced to go as far as they can in conciliating the workmen. The officers of 
the unions are inclined to be conciliatory and fair, but they are the creatures of 
the members, and are often compelled to do things which they dislike and which 
are not for the real advantage of the men. (837, 838.) ; , i 

Mr. Thompson says further that in the glass business and in the iron business 
it is practicable to make scales of wages which shall cover the whole country. a 
many branches this is impossible, because of differences of conditions. He thinks 
strikes have occurred in many branches of business because of the attempt to 
enforce uniform scales where it could not be done. (837.) : 

Mr. Gompers declares that the terrible contest of the miners at Pana and oe 
den, Ill., arose because employers violated their agreements with the ee is 
often happens that some employers who are not in the agreement ea to oper a ° 
their mines below the agreed scale; that makes it hard for the fair a ; 4 
employers to comply with the agreement. The remedy is inan asoOetiee a a y 
shall embrace all the employers and shall meet an association embracing a - 
workmen. If the laborers are fairly well organized and havea large defense ve d, 
Mr. Gompers declares that he would as lief take the word of the in ee as A 
written contract; and if the Coe not ties Seen prepared, 
s rule their agreement is as worthless as their word.’ » 605. ; 

3. ‘Sliding felon Mx GARLAND, former president of the ripe pee 
ciation of Iron and Steel Workers, says that one of the chief nape or pee an 
labor is to arrange fixed wages for different positions, ehconae HS i) SS 
labor except at these wages. The simple method of fixing terms o ae oe pre 
from day to day is unsatisfactory to both employer and emp le yeer ix nae 
for a period of time is more satisfactory, but does not enable t i uO Seale 
share in the advantage of rising prices of product. The sliding ee le is pile 
system which enables the workmen to share in the advantage of r fle p ae 
The employer gains still more than the workmen by higher. pr ices, rei didigaeiiess 
motive to keep prices down. The chief advantage of the sy ge ss ne ay hole 
employers and employees together Ee Sco ars Se Ata es of trade ‘ 

mutual understanding and respect. (89,90, 0%. br ¢ 
Soe ‘Garland urges, however, the necessity of establishing a ee 
the product below which wages shall not be affected. ee t he oF oft Of ERE 
eee ny take a ae Sea stich a minimum “is established in 
a oatoily Techs Eaioile F . ots $4 a ton when the selling price 
iron and steel work. For instance. a boiler gets 5+ < i when, as often happens, 
of iron is 1 cent a pound, and the wage is not reduced w ne 


the selling price falls lower. (90, 96, 98.) 
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Mr. ScHAFFER, of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, 
believes that t ) sliding scale system would be advantageous in | emma 7 any 
industry where payment by the piece is possible. The diversity of products upon 
which the scale is based is probably greater in the iron, steel, and tin industry 
than in any other which could be found. (388.) | , 

The sliding scale, Mr. GoMPERS says, is used with advantage in some trades; 
but they have learned to insist that there must be a point at which wages can not 
slide down any further. A sliding scale, without a fixed minimum, slides always 
down. (614. : 2 

Mr. ener secretary of the National Glass Company, says that in the flint 
glass trade there isa sliding scale on one article only, the common tumbler. This 
was fixed to enable the union manufacturers to meetnonunioncompetition. (837.) 

4. Need of organization of employers and employees.—Mr. HoGan, secretary of 
the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, believes that the tendency is 
toward the use of conciliatory methods by employers and employees. The only 
way in which labor difficulties can be done away with, in his judgment, is by 
having efficient organizations on both sides, and bring the organizations together, 
so that they shall become acquainted with each other. The conferences and dis- 
cussions between the Defense Association and the Iron Molders’ Union have 
been of educational value to both sides, and good feeling has grown in the mem- 
bers of the conference committee. A proposition from either side has come to be 
looked at as a business proposition in which both sides are interested, and which 
ought to be settled fairly, in the interest of both. The great trouble in the old 
days of strife was that neither side was ready to meet the other ina friendly and 
conciliatory way; besides, it was generally understood by the employees that it 
was not possible to form an organization of the manufacturers that would stand 
for anything. (867, 869, 873.) 

Mr. SaAywaArbp, secretary of the National Association of Builders, believes that no 
union of workmen and no organization of employers can work satisfactorily 
without some sort of cooperation with the other side. Unions of the two sorts 
must be joined together in some way,so that they can correct each other. Mr. 
Sayward believes strongly both in unions of workmen and in unions of employers. 
But either kind of union by itself will blunder. (850, 857.) 

5. Associations of employers—weakness.—Mr. SAYWARD, secretary of the National 
Association of Builders, says that organizations of employers are most aggravat- 
ing things to have anything to do with. Employers are likely not to realize the 
value of organization. They are not willing to furnish money for the necessary 
work, The masons’ association of Boston has annual dues of $100 a member, 
payable in advance. This is largely the basis of its strength. The expenditures 
of the National Association of Builders have not been far from $50,000 a year, 
until within the last 2 years. It has charged dues of $3 for each member of the 
local bodies affiliated with it. Some of the local associations have dropped away 
because of these dues. Many local associations of employers fix dues for them- 
selves of only $5 or $6 a year, or less than many workmen on small wages pay 
into their unions. Organizations of employers can not accomplish anything unless 
they have proper support. (856.) 

6. Irresponsibility of labor organizations (see also Trade unions—Incorporation, 
p. 106).—Mr. SAywaArD, secretary of the National Association of Builders, on hay- 
ing his attention called to the complaints which other representatives of builders’ 
organizations have made as to the irresponsibility and unbusinesslike methods of 
the labor unions, declares that he believes that employers who make these com- 
plaints have not proceeded right in dealing with the unions. Arbitration agree- 
ments between employers and employed must rest upon a thoroughly laid 
foundation in the by-laws of both bodies. In Boston, where arbitration under 
definite agreements has been so successful with the masons, the representatives 
of the unions have full power to bind their unions, or rather the unions are bound 
by the decision of the joint committees. The employers would not have gone 
into any agreement with them otherwise. There has never been any refusal by 
the unions to abide by the decisions of the joint committee. 858.) 


; IX. BUILDING TRADES. 


A. Organizations of employers, contractor i: 
men.—1. National Association ue yee ores gate le Teor seen 
National Association of Builders, states that this association was formed on March 
30, 1887. It consists of representatives from local builders’ organizations in vari- 
ous cities of the United States. It began with representatives from 10 cities and 
within 4 years included 85 local organizations. It has now shrunk until it 
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neludes local organizations in only 10 or 11 cities. Mr. Sayward is confident that 

it will again increase. The organization was established for the purpose of help- 

ing the employers in labor difficulties and diminishing the number of strikes and 
lockouts. It does not undertake to enforce its decisions upon its local organiza- 
tions, but only to recommend to them such a course as it considers wise. It has 
formulated a plan for the organization of joint committees of employers and 
employees, but this plan has not been adopted in its fullness, except by the mason 

builders of Boston and the several organizations of workmen employed by them, 
(841-843, 855, 857.) 

2. National Association of Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters.—Mr. GOMBERS, 
secretary of the National Association of Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters, 
says that this association was organized, he believes, in 1889, and chartered under 
the laws of Illinois. The Illinois charter has recently been abandoned, and the 
association has been incorporated under the membership corporation lav of New 
York. Its membership is principally in the Eastern and Central and Central 
Western States. The main object of forming the association was to secure pro- 
tection against the unjust demands of the labor unions. The national associa- 
tion does not, however, enter into the merits of any local strike. It does not 
undertake to promote sympathetic action in such matters between members in 
different cities. This might be doneif the workmen undertook, when a difficulty 
arises in one city, to precipitate sympathetic strikes in others. Local labor leaders 
once threatened such action, but Mr. Gombers is assured that it is contrary to 
the policy and beyond the power of the steam fitters’ union. Besides dealing 
with labor organizations, the association and its local organizations are of great 
value in protecting the members against dishonest builders, owners, and others, 
with whom the members maybe led to make contracts. It has also promoted 
uniformity in the mechanical parts of the business, as by formulating a standard 
flange schedule, with the help of a committee of the Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers of New York and of acommittee of the manufacturers of valves, pumps, etc. 

Applicants for membership where there is a local association must apply to 
it. By joining the local association they become members of the State associa- 
tion, if there is one, and if not, they become members of the national association. 
In New York City any reputable concern in the steam and _hot water fitting busi- 
ness is eligible to membership. The initiation fee of the New York City associ- 
ation is $25. The dues, payable to the national association, are graded according 
to the amount of business done by the several members. In cities of 100,000 
inhabitants and upward, the dues vary from $5 a year, for members who do less 
than $10,000 yearly, to $150 a year, for members who do over $200,000 yearly. 

938, 939, 952, 959, 963. ; 
: 3. Exclusive ae of material—Steam fitters.—Mr. GOMBERS, BOCrO Hany 
the National Association of Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters, says that this 
association has adopted resolutions providing that members shall confine ine pars 
chase of steam fitters’ materials to manufacturers and wholesale dealers who st 
goods to master steam fitters only. The association has particularly requeste 
manufacturers and dealers to ‘“‘ discontinue the practice of selling gocds to any 
so-called heating contractors who are under the direct jurisdiction of corpor SARE 
or owners of large estates or buildings, or their representatives, who cat not be 
said to be heating contractors in any sense of the term, and where ual Peels 
tions exist to confine their sales to members of these organizations, e aie 
ciation excepts from its condemnation sales to the Federal and State Bayern 8, 
sales to corporations or firms of material required in conveying their snDI Hy te 
tured products, such as gas, water, and oil pipes, and electric-wire ans ui Bane 
sales to manufacturers of material to be made up asa part of the goo as sey manne 
facture. It also provides for further exceptions to be made by the loca its 20h 
tions, with the approval of the national executive committee. Mr. Sena 
implies that no objection would be offered to sales of material to les ge eater 
turers and shops which employ steam fitters the year round. The eae 
publishes in its Bulletin a list of those who conform to its ras. Be Ee nice 
bers give them the preference. The association did once go so Lar as a ape 
, vho did no sales t 
eee dee eens bat thier ane lope ed a Mr. "Combers 
bers of the association; but this resolution has Hee gee Uanelee 
uf roval of it. He defends, however, the attempt of the associa: 
[aa a a sale of steam-fitters’ goods to ‘‘ the proker ea ee t 
‘‘ just the same as the woolen manufacturer of Rhode Is anc i SS gtaeae ee 
to his commission merchant in New York and other cele 55.) e 
jobbers who, in turn, sell to dealers and con nee @ BF ae Deeident orite 

4. Exclusive purchase of materials-—Plum ers. fee Thicago Masten 

United Association of Journeymen Plumbers, etc., says g 
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Plumbers’ Association has been able at times to prevent the manufacturers from 
selling to any but members of the Master Plumbers’ Association. Journeymen 
plumbers who have wanted to set up business for themselves could not get the 
material. Mr. Kelley has known a dozen cases of that kind. A man building a 
house could not buy his own material and employ a journeyman plumber to put 
itin. A journeyman plumber could not get material to put into a house of his 
own unless he got an order from the Master Plumbers’ Association or the Central 
Supply Association. Mr: Kelley says that it has not been possible to maintain a 
restriction of this sort for more than 5 or 6 months at a time, and even while it 
has been in force there has been a great deal of dishonest evasion of it. (971, 972.) 
Mr. Kelley adds that the organization called the Central Supply Associa- 
tion includes practically all dealers in bath tubs, soil pipes, wrought-iron 
pipes, fittings, and brass goods pertaining to plumbing and steam fitting, from 
Pittsburg to Denver. He does not believe that there are over 4 or 5 firms not 
represented in it. Among the members of this association there is no competi- 
tion. Itis true that supplies can be bought from outside the district covered, 
but the extra freight charges and other expenses would eat up the difference in 
rice. (972.) 
i 5. Riis of employers favored by workmen.—Mr. KELLEY, president 
of the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers, etc., declares that his 
organization prefers to deal with an association of employers rather than with 
the employers individually. (968.) 


B. Labor organizations.—1. Building trades cowncils.—Mr. SPOHN, of the 
Washington Building Trades Council, says*that the National Building Trades 
Council was organized December 20, 1897, by representatives of 50,000 building 
tradesmen from Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Washington, Kansas City, Pitts- 
burg, and Toledo. It represents 15 different trades engaged in the construction 
of buildings, all of which have separate national trade unions. The membership 
is now about 75,000. The national association has funds only for incidental 
expenses; it maintains no strike fund. 

There are also various local building trades councils. That in Washington is 
composed of 5 delegates from each trade. The purpose of the affiliation of the 
separate trades engaged in building in each locality and in the nation as a whole 
is to strengthen each trade in pushing its fair demands. Trade autonomy is pre- 
served, each trade deciding for itself as to rates of wages, hours, etc. But if its 
demands be resisted by employers the building trades council, if two-thirds of the 
trades represented vote in its favor, will order a general strike. The pressure on 
employers is thus very greatly increased, since they would thus be compelled to 
cease work altogether. Where employers refuse demands of one trade repre- 
sented in a building trades council, a majority of the delegates of the allied 
building trades may order the question of supporting this demand to be submitted 
to the separate organizations of each trade. If two-thirds of these organizations 
declare the demand just, or the employer ‘“‘ unfair,” all members of all trades are 
called off from working for that employer. The action is binding on all the 
unions, asit must be if the effect of combination is to be useful. The council 
also settles difficulties arising between different trade organizations. (139-142.) 

2. Bricklayers’ International Union.—Mr. HEALY, of Washington, says that the 
Bricklayers’ International Union includes about 30,000 members. Itis not nation- 
ally affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, but the local unions often 
are, as at Washington. The local dues at Washington are $15 for initiation and 
25 cents monthly. The local union has practically complete control of the trade 
in Washington. The national union has a large emergency fund, but has had no 
occasion to use it for 7 or 8 years, having escaped strikes by arbitration and con- 
ciliation. (155, 156.) 

3. United Association of Jowrneymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters, etc.—N 
president of the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers, etc., ae that this 
association was formed in 1889, though there are local unions that have been in 
existence since 1854. It covers the United States and Canada, and embraces 
journeyman plumbers, gas fitters, steam fitters and steam fitters’ helpers. There 
are about 215 local unions, and the membership is a little more than 10.000 
eyed 204 ee rs iy in ie United States. Perhaps 30 per cent of the 
plumbers in the United States and 60 per cent of those in Ce 
ae The per capita tax is 2 cents a oe Sarna? jane ole 

e national union pays no benefits. In all the larger locals there is a si = 
efit of $5 to $7 a week, and a death benefit ranging “from $100 a burns ee 
cents a member. Strike benefits run about $5 to $7 a week. There isa strike 
fund which is supposed to be $1 a member. It should be maintained at this 
amount, and if it is drawn upon 6 per cent of the dues should be set aside to 
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replenish it until it is brought up to the fixed amount. The money is retained by 
he local unions, and there is no way of knowing how thoroughly the law is lived 
upto. Mr. Kelley believes that the majority of the locals are incorporated. 

__ There is no restriction on the admission of a journeyman plumber provided he — 
is a competent man and has done nothing to the injury of the organization. The 
initiation fee ranges from $25 in cities where the wages and conditions are good 
down to $10 where they are worse; but aman who has joined where the initiation 
is only $10 can be transferred to any other local without any extra charge. (964, 

4. Limitation of work.—Mr. KELLEY, president of the United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers, etc., says that the plumbers have never undertaken to 
limit the amount of work that a man shall do, except in Chicago. There a set 
of rules on this point was adopted in May, 1899. Mr, Kelley defends this action 
on the ground that the employers would get the strongest men they could and 
pay them 60 or 75 cents a day more to do the greatest possible amount of work, 
and then demand that the rest keep up. They ‘fairly took them off their feet.” 
The men wore out very rapidly. Besides, there was sucha demand for speed that 
it was impossible to do good work. The journeyman had to slight his work to: 
hold his position. Mr. Kelley asserts that the amount of work prescribed by the 
rules for 8 hours was more than was done before 1886 in 10 hours. He declares, 
that when he went into the plumbing business, in 1879, ‘‘one wash basin with 
one cold-water supply was considered 2 days’ work by the employer and the 
men. There was not half as much work on it as there is on the wash basin of 
to-day, yet previous to the enactment of this rule they were trying to force men 
to put in three of them.” The setting of one water-closet, or one wash basin, or 
one sink, is a day’s work under the rules. Eight wiped joints make a day’s work. 
Mr. Kelley asserts that this is a good 8 hours’ work, upon the average, including 
all the work of putting the pipes in place. The plumber is not restricted to the 
8 joints for a single day, provided he does not exceed the amount on the average 
during a week. Mr. Kelley admits that the prescribed amount could be done in 
half a day in some cases. (966, 967, 971-973.) gfe. : 

In the working agreement of the New York steam fitters it is provided that no: 
fitter shall work with more than 1 helper, and that the number of helpers shall 
not exceed the number of fitters on any job, unless the helpers are employed at 
carrying or distributing material. 

The ene rules of the Minneapolis steam fitters forbid any fitter to work 2 
helpers, except for handling boilers or radiators, or for digging or ditching. 

42, 949. ) * : 
oe Paes agents and stewards.—Mr. KELLEY, of the United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers, etc., declares that a business agent has no authority to. 
stop work on a building. If a rule is violated he reports it to the organization, 
and the organization directs him what to do, If, however, it is acase of hiring 
nonunion men on the job, he reports to the board of business agents, which meets 
three times a week. This board includes a representative from each trade, an 
the complainant must get a majority vote of this body before he can get the 
sanction of the building trades council tostrike the job. A strike will not be pets 
mitted until everybody interested in the building has been visited and an effor 
has been made to prevail upon each one to settle the matter. (973.) sb Fe 

The agreements of the mason builders of Boston with their employees pr oul e 
that the business agents of the union may visit jobs during working hours O 
interview the job stewards. The business agents are not permitted to interview 
indivi workmen, (847. uty : 
Paar fel nees 2 the Master Builders’ Association of Boston, aout 
that the steward is an officer of the union, one of the workmen, ne euty i 
to see that the members of the union who are working on a building ave belt 
proper cards and obey the rules of the union. There is a separ ate steward o 
each job. (849. ; ; : 

6. Les P5 See character of work—bricklayers.—Mr. ayer ore ee 
that the bricklayers’ unions of Boston, in conjunction with the aren] seaeees 
Association, have adopted a series of working rules which are intenc ed to pita 
the character of work uniform and high, and at the same time to. ae jus be 
to the men and conformity to union principles. Mr. Walsh submitte & CC by oF 
a part of these working rules, which describe the requirements as to ane eee 
of laying brick in detail, and which dealate yeaa of the organiza 
1 i ri rk or permit others to do it. (3831, 382.) 
eS Teh president of the United Association ee Hou: babies 
Plumbers, etc., says that if a member of the union eas pny “es diet ra 
dJefrauds it of money, or in any way injures it, he is fined. 1e 
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$1 up to $50 or $100; but no local union can fine a member more than $25 without 
the sanction of the national committee. _(675.) . : 

8. Colored members—bricklayers.—Mr. HEALY says that the International Brick- 
layers’ Union allows its local organizations to determine conditions of admission, 
although a member admitted by any one union must be recognized by all others. 
South of the Potomac River colored workmen are usually admitted on a par 
with whites; this is necessary, because often a majority of the workmen are col- 
ored, In New York, Chicago, and other more northern cities, they are also 
admitted, but are probably usually descendauts of free negroes and more com- 
‘petent. In Washington, and places near Mason and Dixon’s line, colored men 
are excluded, largely because of their incompetence. (162, 163.) 

C. Relations of unions to nonunion men. Agreements for 
exclusive employment.—1. Alleged monopolistic character of unions.—Mr. 
HEALY, of the Bricklayers’ Union, says that the general attitude of the bricklay- 
ers’ organizations is that of urging nonunion men to join, appealing to their self- 
ish feelings by showing the advantages of membership. During the recent 
‘depression more men than usual joined the Bricklayers’ Union in Washington 
pecause they could receive aid in time of necessity. Union bricklayers in Wash- 
ington refuse to work with nonunion men except on Government work, but are 
always glad to welcome them into the union if they wish to get on a job, and 
will even postpone the payment of fees. But less competent workmen are some- 
times graded as not entitled to receive full union wage. (156, 158.) 

Mr. GomBERS, secretary of the National Association of Master Steam and Hot 
Water Fitters, declares that the labor unions, as they exist to-day in some cities, 
constitute the greatest trust in the United States so far as their jurisdiction goes. 
They are close corporations. They want to keep down their membership and 
hold a monopoly of the work. In New York City it is difficult for the employers 
to get enough good men during the busy season, There are men in the helpers’ 
union who are better steam fitters than some in the fitters’ union. They would 
like to get into the fitters’ union, but they are kept back. The best helpers have 
to work for $2.30 a day, while the employers have to pay $4 to the poor fitters. A 
good workman can not force himself into a union. 

In New York a deposit of $50 must be made, and then the applicant is told to 
appear before the examining board. Delays are made and he is told to appear 
again. This may be repeated. Meantime the man may have got a job some- 
where else. There is a dispute between the masters and the union in St. Louis, 
which is based partly on this trouble. The union has an examining board which 
is considered by the masters a farce. Good men who apply to join the union are 
refused, though inferior men are often passed as competent. The masters want 
the union to accept the following rule: ‘‘ Any fitter, having been rejected by the 
examining board of the union, shall be examined by a committee of the masters’ 
association, and if found competent, shall be permitted to work in any shop that 
will employ him.” 

The National Protective Association of Steam Fitters and Helpers made a 
proposition to the masters, which included an admirable clause, permitting the 
masters to engage nonunion workmen whenever the union should be unable to 
supply journeymen enough and there should be danger or apprehension of seri-. 
ous delay in the work. 

In reply to the suggestion that the employment of organizers and the activity 
of the unions in recruiting is inconsistent with his idea that they are close cor- 
porations, Mr. Gombers says that this activity is directed to forming organizations 
where none exist, and not to increasing the membership of unions that are 
already strong. He has personal knowledge of the policy of the unions in the 
trades he is directly familiar with. He is not speaking of others. “ They do 
not have an organizer in New York City to go around and bring men into their 
union.” (949-951.) ss 

2. Agreements by employers to prefer union men.—The agreemen 
Builders’ Association of Boston with the stone masons’ union jnclads SHOTS oe 
ing rule: ‘In the opinion of the joint committee the best interests of the 
employing masons demand that all journeyman stone masons shall belone to 
the Stone Masons’ Union. Therefore preference of employment shall be given 
to union stone masons by the members of the Mason Builders’ Association i? 
Mr. SEWARD, the secretary of the Mason Builders’ Association, remarks that 
this does not provide for the hiring of members of the union exclusively but 
only for a preference in employment. When the joint agreement was. first 
made the union men wanted to provide that no nonunion man should be hired 
They were persuaded to waive this, and nonunion men have regularly been 
(ath, 800) without trouble. Some of the nonunion men have gone into the union 
, 850. 
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sive eniployment of them is not required. The witness considers labor unions 
necessary for self-preservation, but holds that employers have been forced to: 
form associations also to protect themselves against extreme demands of the 
‘unions. (327.) 

Mr. HeALy says that it is the practice of the Building Trades Council at Wash- 
ington to approach the contractor for any proposed building and to seek to get 
him to agree, verbally or in writing, to employ union labor only. This is urged 
as a matter of business policy, since union labor is ultimately the cheapest. If 
he agrees the unions are bound to supply him with the necessary labor at fixed 
rates. If he refuses, he must become responsible for any loss which may occur 
from inability to fulfill his contract because of strikes or other difficulties in 
securing labor. Under such an agreement for exclusive employment of union 
men a strike is hardly possible, especially as provision is made for a board of 
arbitration, composed of 3 members of the Building Trades Council, 3 persons 
appointed by the employer, and a seventh chosen by these 6. (161, 162.) 

3. Mutual agreements for exclusive employment—masters and nen.—The work- 
ing agreement of the New York steam fitters provides that master steam fitters. 
shall not employ any journeymen who are not members of the Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, and that members of the Enterprise Association shall not work for any 
master fitter who is not a member of the master fitters’ association, unless he 
signs and agrees to conform to the rules and agreements. 

The working agreement of the Troy steam fitters binds the workmen more 
closely. It provides that in return for exclusive employment by members of the 
master fitters’ association, the members of the union are not to work for any other 
employer, nor take any contract for plumbing, steam or gas fitting. ; 

In Utica there is an agreement whereby the masters employ only union men 
and members of the union are to work only for master fitters. A similar arrange- 
ment exists in Minneapolis. . 

Mr. GomBERs states that the Buffalo steam fitters have tried to get an agree- 
ment from the masters that none but themselves shall be employed, without. 
agreeing to work for none but the masters who should be parties to the agree- 
ment. The masters have refused to make such a bargain. (948, 946, 949.) 

Mr. KELLEY, president of the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers, 
etc., says that exclusive agreements, whereby the plumbers’ union agrees to work 
only for members of a master plumbers’ association and the master plumbers 
agree to hire only union men, are less common than they were3 years ago. There 
are at least 15 or 20 of them in existence, but as they expire the men refuse to 
renew them. The reason is that the men are simply used as a club to advance 
the prices of the contractors. The contractors who are asked to bid on a job form 
a pool. Before the bids are submitted to the architect they are opened in the 
rooms of the association of employers. The man whose bid is the lowest ie 
awarded the job, but he adds 2 per cent for each man who has figured on it, an 
the other bids are raised enough to make them still higher than his. Each of the: 
competing contractors then receives 2 per cent from the one who does aes work. 
If there were 10 men to satisfy, 20 per cent would be added to the cost of the noes 
tract because of this arrangement. Mr. Kelley declares that the bidding ou : e 
addition to the old post-office in Chicago was conducted in this way, and that the 
same kind of combination was made on the Western Methodist Book Conga n. 
In the latter case the lowest bid was $3,000 or $4,000 more than it ought to naxe 
been. The book concern refused to let the contract. Finally one of eta ne 
ing plumbers broke away and took the job at a fair profit. The. secretar 10 u 2 
master plumbers’ association offered the plumbers’ union $500 it ( Peon ic pe 
draw its men and prevent this contractor from doing the job. we eer ae 
agreement between the masters’ association and the union had been : isso ete ibe 
Mr. Kelley implies that the offer was refused. He says, however, u hat Ww es ute 
exclusive agreement existed the union allowed itself to be used in t 5 way ee 

t lumbers’ association. The masters’ association would expel any me 
cate EON i ; 1d then demand that the 
who refused to abide by the terms of the pool, and would then srg 
b f the union cease to work forhim. Mr. Kelley believes tha such cor y 
open bl ore i East than in the West, but asserts 
binations of contractors are less common in the Eas than in th ’ 
that they are made in New York and in Boston. (960, 967, 976.) 
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Mr. Kelley declares that agreements whereby journeymen agree to work only 
for members of a masters’ association are injurious to the men. He cites the 
case of one of his associates who went to Sioux City to start an independent busi- 
ness, bought tools and rented a store, but had to give up the enterprise because 
he could not pay the $250 initiation fee demanded by the employers association 
and could not hire any men without paying it. Such initiation fees are meant to 
shut out new competitors. A similar policy prevails in Omaha, Denver, Minne- 
apolis, and St. Paul, though the fee is not quite so large. In Chicago the masters 
initiation fee has been put down to $5 when they wanted to defeat the jOurney- 
men, and when they had the journeymen on their side it has been put up to $100. 

Even where no exclusive agreement with a masters’ association exists, journey- 
men are not in all cases free to take work directly from a man who is building a 
house. The union prefers to work for employing plumbers, though it does not 
wish to restrict its members to employment with members of the masters’ associa- 
tion. In Chicago there are only about 270 members of the master plumbers’ asso- 
ciation, while there are about 900 shops. Of course the members of the association 
are the largest contractors. They do, probably, 65 or 70 per cent of the work. 

968, 969. 

: Asan che aen of the injury which these agreements may do to workmen, 
Mr. Kelley says that the N. O. Nelson Company, of St. Louis, opened a place of 
business in Omaha in 1898. It paid better wages than the master plumbers were 
paying in the town, but under the exclusive agreement which existed there the 
master plumbers demanded that no journeyman plumber work for the N.O. Nel- 

- son Company. Though this demand was not sustained by the executive board of 
the national association, it was sustained by the next convention. The firm was 
boycotted and driven out of the city of Omaha, though it had employed about 10 
union men under better conditions than any of theresthad. The same thing hap- 
405 in Denver in the case of the Colorado,Plumbing and Heating Company. 

( 69. : a 

Mr. SAYWARD, secretary of the Master Builders’ Association of Boston, says 
that the labor unions with which this association deals do not agree that their 
members shall work only for members of the employers’ association. Suchagree- 
ments have been made in other places, and have caused a great deal of trouble. 
In Boston the members of the union are free to work for nonunion employers, and 
also free to strike against them. The employers’ association has no jurisdiction 
over these matters. (860.) 


D. Apprenticeship.—1. Bricklayers’ unions.—Mr. WoopBuRY, acontractor, 
of Boston, testifies that the bricklayers’ unions of Boston formerly sought to 
restrict the number of apprentices, and considerable difficulty was caused with 
employers. A committee was finally appointed by both parties, which formed an 
agreement in detail, of which a copy was submitted by Mr. Woodbury. This 
agreement provides that no person shall be taken as an apprentice who can not 
read and write English, or who is less than 16 or more than 21 years of age. An 
apprentice taken wnder 18 must serve until 21; if taken over 18, he must serve 3 
years. Employers and apprentices agree to continue their relation to one another 
for the full term. A registry of apprentices shall be kept by the employers’ asso- 
ciation, by the trade union, and by their joint committee, and a card of appren- 
ticeship must be issued to each apprentice. A joint committee is established to 
hear all complaints and settle difficulties, and both employers and apprentices have 
the right of appeal to it in certain cases. Apprentices shall be paid 11 cents per 
hour during the first year, and i cent more for each additional year, with a maxi- 
mum of 15 cents. In addition, each apprentice is to be allowed $50 during the 
first year, and $75 during each additional year. When the term is completed, the 
apprentice shall be given a certificate of graduation and shall then be eligible to 
membership in the bricklayers’ unions. (323-325.) i 

Mr. SAYWaARD, secretary of the Master Builders’ Association of Boston, says 
that when this association first made its agreement with the workmen. some 9 
years ago, the workmen desired to limit the number of apprentices. Yet the 
limit which they proposed would have allowed a far greater number of apprentices 
than have actually been employed. In the end no limitation was adopted. Mr. 
Sayward does not think that more than 50 apprentices have been employed in any 
year. Not all master masons want them. He believes that to say to employers 
that they shall not have more than so many apprentices makes them want more 
In his experience in his own trade, when men are free to take apprentices they 
rather try to avoid it. Hs 

Mr. Sayward believes that the masons’ trades are largely recruited by immi- 
gration. Immigration is one thing which has glutted the labor market, and so 
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ed the workmen to wish to restrict the number of apprentices. But the restric- 
oi 8 ne number of apprentices is a shortsighted way to approach the problem, 
_ Mr. GaRETY, a bricklayer, says, concerning this Boston agreement : - 
ticeship, that prior to its adoption there had been eoukiinns) simratat ie cotthe 
method of putting boys to work and difficulties from employers failing to keep 
boys for the time agreed to, etc. The system as it now exists is one of which the 
bricklayers and the mason builders feel proud. (333.) 

Mr. Laurtig, clerk of the joint committee of arbitration of the Boston mason 
builders and bricklayers, submitted a copy of the certificate of graduation given 
by employers and by the joint committee to apprentices who have completed 
their term of service. Mr. Laurie considers this system especially advantageous 
to the apprentice, as it shows that he is under agreement with his employer, and 
teaches him early the principles of arbitration. The Bricklayers’ Union also exer- 
cises supervision over apprentices of masons who are not members of the builders’ 
association. The form of indenture used contains a notice by the employer to the 
bricklayers’ union that an apprentice has been taken and is entitled to the benefits 
of the union, and also an agreement of the apprentice to serve the employer and 
to comply with the requirements of the union. (335.) 

Mr. Hearty, of the Washington Bricklayers’ Union, says that the Bricklayers’ 
International Union leaves each local union to establish rules as to apprentice- 
ship, providing only that they shall keep rolls, shall provide for apprentices whose 
employers have gone out of business, and shall not allow an apprentice who 
leaves Pe without formal written discharge to be countenanced by any 
union. ; 

2. Plumbers.—Mr. KELLEY, president of the United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers, etc., says that the term of an apprentice is four years as a helper, to 
be followed by two years of work under instruction. When the full term is 
completed the apprentice receives a certificate, generally from the journeymen’s 
organization, but sometimes from the organizations of the journeymen and of 
employers jointly. The rule of the union is one apprentice to a shop, and an 
effort has been made to stop the employment of apprentices altogether for 5 
years. It is impossible to enforce any rule upon the subject, however, except in 
about 40 cities. In other places the employers hire as many as they want. One 
apprentice to a shop is far more than enough to keep the trade full. There are 
about 200 shops in Chicago; that would give 900 new plumbers in 4 years. In 
1896 there were some 1,200 journeymen in Chicago and nearly 1,800 apprentices. 
An employer would have 1 or 2 skilled workmen and have most of the work done 
by helpers under their instruction. He would charge the consumer the same as 
for skilled mechanics. The excessive number of apprentices was a damage to the 
community at large. The consumers got inferior work done by incompetent 
hands and paid the price of good work. The employer got $6 and $7 a day for the 
work of helpers whom he paid $1. (966,970, 971.) cpu 

3. Building trades generally.—Mr. SPOHN says that in the Washington building 
trade each employer is limited by the unions to 2 apprentices. He must enter 
into an agreement with the boy and treat him well. The boy is also required to 
perform his duties properly. (145.) 

E. Strikes.—1. Chicago bwilding-trades strike.—Mr. GOMBERS, secretary of the 
National Association of Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters, says that in the 
Chicago difficulty there is no difference between the master steam fitters and the 
journeymen as to wages or hours. The tight is for the right to employ nonunion 
men at union wages and hours, and for the abolition of limitations on the kind of 
pipe work to be done, the manner of doing it, and the amount to be done ina day. 
At the time of Mr. Gombers’s testimony, October 8, 1900, no master fitter who 
belonged to the association would employ a union journeyman unless the journey- 
man gave the employer his resignation from the union, in duplicate. | The resig- 
nations were being placed in the hands of the secretary of the masters’ association 
until a certain number should have accumulated. Then they were to be given the 
same date and presented together to the journeymen’s union. The object of this 
was to make a sort of round robin, so that no journeyman might suffer through 
yeing the first to resign. Mr. Gombers supposed this arrangement to be a secret 
when he testified. A few members of the master fitters’ association had signed 
in agreement with the union, and had either resigned from the masters’ assocla- 
ion or been expelled for doing so. (947.) ; En 

Mr. Gombers says that the Chicago master masons signed an agreement pre- 
ented by the men, which was a modification of that promulgated by the con- 
ractors’ council. They signed it under a misapprehension and were sorry for it, 
mut they could not well retract. (948.) 
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Mr. Krnuey president of the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers, 
etc., asserts positively that the chief reason for the Chicago lockout, so far as the 
plumbers were concerned, was the refusal of the men to continue their agreement 
that they would not work for any but members of the master plumbers’ associa- 
tion, This exclusive agreement was used by the masters as a means of imposing 
upon the public. ‘‘ Members of the Chicago Master Plumbers’ Association have 
_ made the proposition to me directly that they thought they could settle the mat- 
ter and do away with the issue of dissolving the building trades council, provided 
we would make an agreement to work for none but members of their association 
again.” (967.) ; 

Ate Kelley said that over 290 of the Chicago journeyman plumbers were, at 
the time of his testimony, working for contractors who pretended to be taking 
part in the lockout. The men were nominally hired by the owners of the build- 
ings they were working on. (975.) ; ? 

3, Columbia University—steam fitters.—Mr. GOMBERS, secretary of the National 
Association of Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters, gives an account of the 
strike in New York City in 1897, which began on the buildings of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He says that the steam fitters and the plumbers had each a union, but 
the plumbers were not affiliated with the board of walking delegates, the central 
body to which the steam fitters belonged. For this reason the steam fitters 
classed the plumbers as nonunion men. A subcontractor employed plumbers to 
do a little work connected with the steam radiators. The steam fitters were 
under an agreement not to strike until they had stated their grievance to the 
Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ Association and submitted to arbitration. 
They tried to evade this agreement by telling their men to gradually cease 
working, with the exception of 1 fitter and 1 helper. When the master fitters’ 
association notified them to appear and show cause why the agreement should 
not be declared broken, they did not appear. The master steam fitters notified 
the men on Saturday night that they must appear on Monday morning prepared 
to work under the rules which they would then find posted in the shops. The men 
did not appear. Mr.Gombers considers this unjustifiable, because, since the men 
did not know what the rules were, they could not know but they were better than 
the old rules. They should have come to learn what the rules were. The strike 
lasted 6 or 8 weeks. Mr. Seth Low asked that the difference be submitted to 
ran tne but the employers answered that there was nothing to arbitrate. 

3. Strike of Washington steam fitters.—Mr. GOMBERS says that the steam fitters 
of Washington were getting $2.50 to $3.50 a day in 1899, and the helpers were 
getting $1.50. They demanded $3.50 as a minimum for fitters and $2 as a mini- 
mum for helpers. The employers were willing to pay $3.50 for good steam fitters 
and were paying it. They were not willing to pay that rate to incompetent men, 
and there were many incompetent men in the union. After a strike of about a 
month the men came back at the old rate. (940.) 


F. Arbitration and joint agreements.—1. Builders and bricklayers of 
Boston (see also p. 142).—Mr. SAyWarpD, secretary of the National Association of 
Builders, states that the Mason Builders’ Association of Boston is the only organ- 
ization of employers which has fully adopted the plan of agreement with the 
workmen which was recommended by the National Association of Builders. The 
mason builders of Boston now have agreements with the Bricklayers’ Union, the 
Stone Masons’ Union, the Building Laborers’ Union, and the Hoisting Engineers” 
Union. The agreement in each case provides for a joint committee to consist of 
an equal number of representatives from the employers’ association and the labor 
union, together with an umpire from outside the trades, to be chosen by the com- 
mittee at its annual meeting and as the first item of business after organiza-~ 
tion. For 3 years Mr. John D. Long acted as umpire, for 2 years Mr William 
Lloyd Garrison, for 2 years the Rey. Edward Connelly, a Catholic priest for 
the last year or more Mr. George S. Adams, judge of one of the superior courts 
Almost all questions have been settled by the committees themselves without 
calling in the umpire. Mr. Long was never called in during the 3 years of 
his service. Mr. Garrison had to settle one dis Abe 


pute, as to raising tl a 
bricklayers from 40 cents to 42 cents an hour. He decided in Cae of the eee 


men, partly on Mr. Sayward’s recommendation. Mr. Con i 

similar question, and he also decided in favor of the Sore a a pera 
has had one question to decide, relative to a demand by the hoisting pte ce 
for a large increase of wages. He decided against the workmen largel “on the 
ground that their demand was made so late in the year that the biniplo vote were 


already bound by many contracts based upon the existing rate of wages. So that. 
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in the 9 years of the existence of the agreements the umpires have 
decisions, of which two have been in favor of the ea an) one pies aaa 
The members of the joint committee are elected annually by the associations 
at their regular meetings for the election of officers. The agreements provide 
~ that certain provisions must be incorporated in the by-laws of each of the organi- 


_ zations, insuring the regular maintenance of the committees and the submission 


of all differences to them, and providing that these arrangements can not be 
amended except by mutual consent after 6 months’ notice. A feature of the 
agreements which Mr. Sayward considers particularly important is the provision 
that all disputes relating to any trade shall be settled by the trade itself, without 
the interference of any other trade whatever. This does away with the sympa- 
thetic strike. Itis apart of the agreement that no strike or lockout shall be per- 
mitted, but that all differences shall be submitted to the joint committee, and 
work shall proceed without stoppage or embarrassment. (844-848. ) 

Mr. Sayward regards the Mason Builders’ Association and its agreement with 
the workmen as a favorable means of maintaining honorable methods in the 
building trades, and defending both the masters and the workmen against employ- 
ers who cut and skimp. He believes that Boston is in a little better condition in 
regard to such employers than other cities, but the entry of outside contractors 
in the last 2 or 3 years has made it difficult to maintain thoroughly honorable 
methods. (855.) 

Mr. Woopsury, a contractor, states that the bricklayers’ unions of Boston and 
vicinity and the Mason Builders’ Association of that city, after a long strike, 
entered into an agreement for arbitration by a joint committee and an umpire. 
The effect has been greatly to increase harmony. There have been no strikes and 
an umpire has been called on only twice. By bringing the employers and the 
Boe together each has been made more familiar with the workings of the 
other. 

The joint committee thus provided for in Boston is to consist of 10 men, equally 
divided between the associations represented, and of an umpire, chosen annually 
by this committee, who must be neither a journeyman craftsman nor an employer 
of such. This committee shall hold an annual meeting at which a joint agree- 
ment as to working rules—wages, hours, apprenticeship, etc.—shall be adopted. 
A majority vote shall decide all questions, and the umpire shall have a casting 
vote in case of atie. The agreement also provides that certain clauses shall be 
incorporated in the by-laws of each party to the agreement, which may be 
amended only by a concurrent vote of both parties. These clauses provide that 
the members of each assent to the establishment of a joint committee, and that 
delegates shall be elected annually, etc. (821-823.) 

The testimony of Mr. Sayward and Mr. Woodbury concerning the satisfactory 
working of the arbitration system between the builders and the bricklayers is con- 
firmed by Mr. Sm1TH, a contractor and member of the arbitration committee; by 
Mr. WALSH, president of the Bricklayers’ Union No.3, of Boston; by Mr.GArRety, 
a member of the Bricklayers’ Union and of the arbitration committee, and also by 
Mr. Lauri, a bricklayer, who is clerk of the committee. They agree in stating 
that the system precludes strikes, and has established more harmonious and pleas- 
ant relations between employers and employees than existed before. They believe 
that the system could well be extended to other trades. 

Mr. SmitH adds that if this system were generally adopted, opposition to organ- 
ized labor would practically disappear. He thinks, however, that an arrangement 
within the trade would be more satisfactory than one between employers on the 
one hand and joint organizations of labor, such as the central labor unions, on 
the other. 

Mr. WALSH describes the 2 cases in which an umpire has been called in during 
the 8 years in which the system has been in force. In 1894, during a depression 
of trade, the builders sought a reduction in wages, but the decision of the arbitra- 
tor was in fayor of the bricklayers. Again, in 1897, the bricklayers gave notice 
6 months in advance of a demand for higher wages, and when the employers 
refused to accede the arbitrator decided again in favor of the employees. 

The witness adds that the mason builders live up to the rules annually adopted, 
to the letter, so that there is no opportunity for grievances to arise except at the 
adoption of new rules. Several differences of opinion have been settled by the 
joint committee itself without appeal to an arbitrator. Furthermore, the har- 
monious agreement between the 2 organizations has enabled the bricklayers 
to secure a clause in contracts for municipal buildings, whereby the contractor 
is required to pay regular rates of wages and to maintain standard hours, and has 
also enabled them to enforce regulations as to the character of work done, both 


public and private, so as to insure its safety. 
6514—T D 10 
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Mr. Garety states that since the arrangement has been adopted the mason 
builders have become more and more friendly toward the organization of labor, 
When the system was first proposed both sides were in doubt as to its exact mean- 
ing and its probable results, but both are now thoroughly satisfied. : 

Mr. Laurin believes that a United States law should be passed compelling 
employers and employees to form, if possible, in all cases, such an agreement as 
that of the bricklayers and mason builders of Boston. It would be a benefit to 
the general public, and especially to the workingman, who suffers the most from 
strikes and lockouts. It would be preferable to any system of arbitration by 
public officers. If it were impossible to form such agreements, however, com- 
pulsory arbitration would be advisable. (SMITH, 329, 330; WALSH, 330, 331; 
GARETY, 832, 333; LAURIB, 335.) 

2. Steam fitters, New York.—The working agreement of the New York steam 
fitters, submitted by Mr. GomBers, provides that any disagreement as to the 
meaning of rules shall be submitted to a board of arbitration, composed of 4 
members of the master fitters’ association and 4 members of the labor union. 
There is to be no strike or lockout until the grievance has been submitted to such 
a board of arbitration. The board must meet within 2 working days after 
notification by the secretary of the association which has the grievance, and if it 
can not agree after 3 consecutive daily meetings an umpire is to be selected, 
whose decision must be rendered within 48 hours, and is to be final and binding. 
Mr. Gombers says that since the strike of 1897 there has been no difference, except 
1, which arose from a misinterpretation of the rules by a. master fitter. In 
that case the president of the board of walking delegates was selected as umpire. 
He made a decision, which was doubtless fair from his point of view, though Mr. 
Gombers thinks he was in error. (948-945.) 

3. Other building trades and plans.—Mr. SAYWARD, secretary of the Master 
Builders’ Association of Boston, says that it is orf of his great disappointments 
that the plan of joint agreements which has been followed by this association and 
its workmen has not been taken up by other workmen and employers. The mas- 

,_ ter plumbers of Boston haye been trying to get an agreement with their workmen; 
but the master carpenters, painters, plumbers, iron workers, and other employers 
in the building trades have not ca-ed to take the trouble. The work has been 
largely done for them by the mason builders, because the masons’ agreement has 
destroyed the sympathetic strike. (851.) : 

Mr. Sayward says that though the master builders of New York have had some 
kind of conference with their employees for several years, it has not taken so 
sound a form as the Boston agreement. The strength of the Boston agreement is 
partly in its providing simply for the leaving of all matters of mutual concern to 
a joint committee without any attachment of certain conditions. The conditions 
are arranged in therules which the joint committee frames each year. Such agree- 
ments as have been made in other cities have had the weakness of embodying 
fixed conditions. (855.) 

Mr. SPoun testifies that the constitution of the Bricklayers’ International Union 
declares that each subordinate union must provide in its constitution for securing 
agreements with employers, wherever possible, to establish joint arbitration com- 
mittees. The result of this requirement has been very beneficial. There have 
Mal ak Race strikes in 8 years. The rules of the different local unions vary. 

> oO. 

Mr. Hany says that the Washington Building Trades Council seeks ; : 
an agreement from every contractor for a proposed building that hewitt sites 
only union men, while unions agree to furnish necessary labor at st andard evga 
In case of disagreement the contract provides for arbitration by a board com nosed 
of 3members of Building Trades Council, 3 persons appointed by the em nto rer 
and-1 appointed by these 6; the decision of these is binding. (161,162 Dae 

4. Enforcement of agreements.—Mr. SAYWARD, secretary of the Master Build. 
ers’ Association of Boston, says that under the agreement which his association 
has with its workmen any employer or employee who fails to live up to the rules 
may be brought before the joint committee through his own organization Bad 
disciplined. _ This has worked very satisfactorily, and whatever the joint com- 
mittee does is accepted as right. Mr. Sayward recalls only one prominent case 
in which a workman was brought up in this way. This was the case of a man 
who meee a retain pe pecbrene in his union without paying his dues He 
was to at he must pay his dues, and he di nea hina 
appeared. (848, 800.) d pay them, and the trouble dis- 

5. Violations of agreements.—Mr. GoMBERS, secretary of the i i 
tion of Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters, ‘Says thatin St. Teen 
of 3 weeks in February, 1899, an agreement was made between the master steam 
fitters and the journeymen. In about 2 months the journeymen made new regu- 
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lations, arbitrarily withdrawing all the concessions which they had made and 
retaining all the concessions of the masters. (949.) 


G. General conditions of labor.—i. Steadiness of employment.—Mr. 
SPOHN, representing the Building Trades Council of Washington, says that work- 
ers in the building trades are probably employed about one-third of the working 
days of the year only. These trades are largely influenced by the elements, by 
the supply of material, ete. (144, 145.) 

Mr. KELLEY, president of the United Association of J ourneymen Plumbers, 
etc., says that up to 10 or 12 years ago when a plumber was not out upon an 
outside job he was kept at work in the shop doing odds and ends and getting up 
material. Now all the material is manufactured by machinery, and there is no 
longer that work for journeymen to do. The employment of plumbers has come 
to be by the hour. If aman comes in from a job and there is nothing for him to 
do, he is laid off. Mr. Kelley is confident that the journeyman plumbers of Chi- 
cago do not average over $2 a day the year around. In Canada the old system of 
steady employment still exists.. (970.) 

2. Effect of wage rates on construction of buildings.—Mr. WoopBuRY, a con- 
tractor, says that in some cases, when times are hard, people will put up build- 
ings more readily where they can do so at a somewhat lower cost, but ordinarily 
people in erecting buildings do not stop on account of slight changes in cost, due 
to higher wages and shorter hours, or otherwise. Two years ago the building busi- 
ness in Boston was dull, and it was proposed to reduce wages in order to tempt 
capital to investment in buildings. This was resisted by the bricklayers, and on 
resort to arbitration reduction was decided against. (828.) 

3. Control of unions over wages.—Mr.SPOuN says that the trade unions in the 
building trades, especially the bricklayers, do not attempt to establish uniform 
wages in all localities, but leave the fixing of wages to the local unions. Local 
differences, however, are not great. Each union usually retains the right to 
change wages at any time, but should any particular trade attempt to take advan- 
tage of a specially unfortunate condition of an employer to demand higher wages 
suddenly, it would not be supported by the allied trades. Such cases, in fact, do 
not occur. In certain cities, where employers are organized, yearly agreements 
are made fixing wages. (143, 144.) 

4. Wages and hours of bricklayers.—Mr. HEALEY, a Washington bricklayer, says 
that the regular wage rate in Washington is $4, but members of the union specially 
skilled sometimes receive as high as $5.50, there being nothing to prevent payment 
above the minimum. Mostly, however, only those laying pressed brick receive 
extra pay, and these do not at present. A few members, perhaps not over 15 in 
Washington, are rated as not sufficiently competent to earn full union wages. 
Ordinarily an applicant for membership must be vouched for by 2 existing mem- 
bers as able to do good work at full wages. (157, 158.) 

Mr. Woopsury submitted a copy of the Boston working rules adopted for the 
year 1899. These provide that the hours of labor shall be 8 per day, and fix the 
time of beginning and closing work, overtime to be worked only in case of emer- 
gency and to be paid at 14 times the regular rates, and holiday work at double 
rates. The minimum wages are fixed at 45 cents per hour, and a provision is 
added that it is considered for the best interest of the employers that the brick- 
layers employed should belong to the union, and that therefore preference of 
employment shall be given tounion men. (325, 326.) ; 

Mr. SPoHN says that the Bricklayers’ International Union, by referendum, has 
voted to limit the hours of labor absolutely to 9, but in most large cities an 8-hour 
day has been secured. Overtime is allowed oniy in extraordinary emergencies, 
and must be paid at 14 rates. In Washington an attempt to keep up the same 
wages with reduced hours has failed, but $4 is paid for 8 hours’ work as against 
$4.50 for 10 hours’ work. (144, 146.) ; —— 

Mr. Huaty practically repeats the testimony of Mr. Spohn. (157, 159.) | 

5. Wages of stone masons.—The stone masons of Boston receive a minimum 
wage of 45 cents an hour. Their agreement with their employers provides for 
regular payment of wages at or before 5 o’clock on pay day, and for payment of 
the amount due on demand to anyone who is laid off. (847. pene Ore 

6. Wages and hours of carpenters and painters, Memphis.—Mr. HANSON Ay be 
fies that the carpenters in Memphis had an organization some years ago, a 
died out. They were working 10 hours under a very poor wage scale, ort 
conditions were as bad as possible; but finally they organized thorough y a 
secured the 8-hour day and a scale of 30 centsan hour. Many are getting 40 cen fe 
an hour. The carpenters struck for the 8-hour day in 1898 and pee a polly 
The painters were organized in March, 1899, and have gained a considerable 


adyance. (586, 587.) 
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Mr. Myers says the 8-hour day is in force in Memphis among the painters and 
in other outside work, (591. : 

7. Wages and hours of steam fitters.—Mr. GOMBERS, secretary of the National 
Association of Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters, says that the Enterprise ~ 
‘Association of Steam Fitters of New York City was organized in 1885. It was 
recognized by the employers, the policy of employing union men was adopted, 
and wages were fixed at $3.50 for steam fitters and $2 for helpers, with a 10-hour 
day. The masters’ association was formed in 1889, and the first written agree- 
ment was made in 1890. The working hours were reduced to 9, and the wages 
remained the same. On July 20,1891, the hours were reduced to 8,and the wages 
still remained the same. In April, 1897, an increase was granted, to take effect 
in March, 1898—$3.75 for fitters and $2.15 for helpers, with an_8-hour day. In 
October, 1900, fitters were advanced to $4 and helpers to $2.30, still with an 8-hour 
day, and with a Saturday half holiday during June, July, and August. New 
Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Fourth 
of July, Labor Day, Election Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas are holi- 
days. Work on holidays, on Sunday, and on the Saturday half holiday is to be 

aid double. 
2 In Washington, fitters receive $2.50 to $3.50 and helpers $1.50. In Boston, 
steam fitters get $3 to $4 and helpers $1.50; overtime, time and a half, and 
holidays double time; wages paid weekly. In Troy, N. Y., fitters receive $2.75 for 
steady work and $3 when they are not employed steadily, with a 9-hour day. An 
employer is permitted, however, to retain a young man who has served a 5-years’ 
apprenticeship with him, but is not yet competent to earn full wages, at $2 a day, 
with the understanding that his wages will be increased as his advancement war- 
rants. Work between 6 p.m. and midnight is reckoned at time and a half, and 
from midnight to 6 a.m., on Sundays, and after 1 p.m. on New Year's Day, Dec- 
oration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thank*’giving Day, and Christmas, at 
double time. At Louisville, Ky., steam fitters get $2.50 to $3 and helpers $1.50 
to $1.75; overtime and holidays, time and a half. At Toledo, Ohio, steam fitters, 
minimum rate, $3, helpers $1.75; hours 9; overtime, time and a half. At Chicago, 
steam fitters $4 and helpers $2, for 8 hours. Milwaukee, fitters $2.50 to $3.50 
and helpers $1.50 to $2.25 for 8 hours; overtime, time and a half. Minneapolis, 
fitters $3.50, junior fitters $2.50; overtime, time and a half; double time for work 
on Sundays, July Fourth, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. Den- 
ver, fitters $4, helpers $2; double time for overtime and holidays. St. Louis, 
fitters $4, helpers $2, for 8 hours. Omaha, fitters $4, helpers $2; hours 8, with 
Saturday half holiday; overtime, time and a half; Sundays and holidays, double 
time. Philadelphia, fitters $2 to $8, helpers $1.25 to $1.75; hours 9; overtime, 
time and a half; Sundays and holidays, double time. Albany, fitters $3, helpers 
$1.50 to $2; hours 8; overtime and holidays, double time. Utica, fitters $2.75, 
helpers 83} cents; hours 8; overtime and holidays, double time. Rochester, 
fitters $2.50 to $3, helpers 75 cents to $1; overtime before midnight, time and a 
half; overtime after midnight and holidays, double time. (940,941, 945-950, 958. ) 

Mr. Gombers, secretary of the National Association of Master Steam and Hot 
Water Fitters, states that while fitters in New York get $4a day and helpers $2.30 
and work 8 hours, fitters in Philadelphia get $2 to $3 and helpers $1.25 to $1.75 
and work 9 hours. He attributes the difference to cheapness of living in Phila- 
delphia, caused chiefly by the lower rents. He thinks the average Philadelphia 
workman owns his own house; and ‘‘ furthermore the class of workmen employed 
in Philadelphia seem to be a little higher grade; they are more apt; thereis a 
little more ambition.” This is perhaps to be interpreted in the light of a subse- 
quent remark: ‘‘ In the largest cities the rates are more per day andin many cases 
shorter working hours, and yet it seems there is more contentment in the smaller 
places at lower wages.” (950.) 

8. Wages of plumbers.—Mr. KELLEY, president of the United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers, etc.,says that the wages of plumbers run as high as $5.50 
a day in Montana and Idaho. In California they are from $3 to $3.50 a day. ‘The 
day is 10 hours in these Western States. In Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin 
Minnesota, and Indiana wages are from $3 to $4 a day and the hours generally 
8 or 9. In the Hastern States wages are from $3.75 down to $1.50. The lowest 
rate is paid in the small towns. The men who work for such wages would not be 
competent to go into a large city, because they have not the necessary knowledge 
a the pe ese and peeetent spp lances are used. Wages in Canada are about 

he same as in the New England States; from $1.50 and $2 to $3 a day. 
are 10. (965, 966, 970.) ? pete Cay. The bout 

9. Hours of labor in the building trades generally.—Mr. SAYWARD. sec ry 

the National Association of Builders, ors ee in 1885 or 1886 Recta 
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_ greatest strike in the building trades which Boston ever saw. The demand of 
the workmen was for a diminution of the day from 10 hours to 9. The workmen 
were beaten; yet the next year the employers’ association voluntarily introduced 
the 9-hour day as an experiment, and at the same time announced that if that 
worked well they would try 8 hours as soon as possible. Some employers outside 
the association continued to work 10 hours, but the association paid no attention 
to them. In the end the 9-hour day and afterwards the 8-hour day was accepted 
by everybody. (851.) 

Mr. WoopsBury, a master builder and contractor, considers the 8-hour day suf- 
ficiently long in the building trades, especiallly since plenty of men can be 
secured to do the work. It increases the number of men employed, which the 
Witness agrees with the trade unions in considering desirable. The men can not 
accomplish as much work in 8 hours asin 9. (328.) 

10. Holidays.—The agreement of the Mason Builders’ Association of Boston 
with its workmen provides that Sunday, Fourth of July, Labor Day, and Christ- 
mas Day shall be considered as holidays, and work done on any of these days shall 
be paid for as double time. (847.) 

11. Overtime.—The agreement of the mason builders of Boston with their work- 
men provides for an allowance of time and a half for overtime, except that if work 
is required between 5 and 6 p. m. it is to be counted as double time. No work is 
to be done in this hour, or between the hours of 5 and 8 a. m., except in case of 
emergency. (847.) 

12. Weekly payment of wages.—Mr. HEALY says that the bricklayers of Wash- 
ington have succeeded in obtaining weekly cash payment of wages. Formerly 
biweekly payment was allowed, especially in winter, because of the broken time, 
but weekly payment was found necessary to prevent irresponsible contractors 
without capital from defrauding their workmen. (156.) 

Hi. Legislation relating to the building trades (secalso Employers’ 
liability, p.77).—1. Generally. Mr. GoMBERS, secretary of the National Association 
of Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters, states that the New York City association 
has spent a great deal of money in trying to prevent pernicious legislation at 
Albany, which would have been injurious not only to the steam fitting trade, 
but to all the building trades. (956.) : 

2. Legislation demanded by plumbers.—Mr. KELLEY, president of the United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers, says that his organization has never tried 
to get any special law for the protection of its members, except laws for the regis- 
tration of plumbers, and laws to require better plumbing work, better ventilation, 
and better sewerage. (969.) 

3. Mechanics’ liens.—Mr. BRIDWELL, of the Atlanta Federation of Trades, says 
that the mechanics’ lien law of Georgia is easily evaded. The contractor will give 
a bond in order to postpone trial, and the matter will be delayed and the expense 
increased, so that the law becomes practically worthless. This is in part due to 
ignorance concerning the law. (233, 234.) 


XII. STONE AND GRANITE CUTTING TRADE. 


A. New England Granite Wanufacturers’ Association.—Mr. 
MITCHELL, president of this organization, testifies that it includes the granite 
manufacturers of the New England Statesand New York. Itsconstitution declares 
that its object shall be the general improvement of the trade and the promotion 
of friendly relations among the dealers, but its president admits that the chief 
purpose in forming the association was to protect its members against labor organi- 
zations. The association is not incorporated, and can inflict no penalty upon its 
members except suspension. Its members are allowed to compete with one 
another. The separate firms make their own arrangements regarding labor, 
subject to the approval of the association. (815, 317.) 

B. Granite Cutters’ National Union.—1. Organization and member- 
ship.—Mr. DUNCAN, secretary-treasurer of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, 
says that it has been found impossible to organize all stonecutters into one body. 
The work on hard and soft stone requires different tools and a different kind of 
skill. The only organizations are the granite cutters’ and the marble and free- 
stone cutters’. The local organizations of granite cutters date back as far as 1820, 
but the national organization was formed in 1877. The present pombe ain 
about 12,000, and includes 90 or 95 per cent of the workers in the grates Abe 
organization is more centralized than most trade unions, partly ow ae ; to t 2 
migratory character of a considerable proportion of the membership. A ie ee are 
various local branches, but the members belong to them only incidentally, and are 
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strictly under the control of the national organization. The national secretary is 
elected by a referendum vote, but the remaining 6 members of the executive com- 
- mittee are elected by the local branch where the headquarters of the union are 
situated. (201-204, 209.) : . 

2. Referendum and constitution.—The Granite Cutters’ National Union uses the 
referendum regarding all amendments to the constitution. A vote is first taken 
on the question whether the constitution shall be revised, and a second vote as to 
whether the revision shall be by a convention or by a revising committee, and a 
final vote on the proposition submitted by such convention or committee. The 
method has been that of the revising committee since 1880, no national conven- 
tions whatever being held. Therevising committee consists of 7 members, elected 
from different local branches throughout the country. The general secretary of 
the union considers the system scarcely so advantageous as that of discussion and 
adoption of constitutional amendments in convention. Owing to the strong dis- 
cipline and loyalty of the members they are willing to abide by the result of the 
referendum, but not over 10 per cent of the membership usually takes part in the 
vote. The highest proportion the witness has known is about 15 per cent. More- 
over, those who are able to argue effectively, often without being right in their 
judgment, are able to influence votes under this system, as they would not so 
readily be able to do were a convention held. Theoretically the referendum sys- 
tem is all right; practically it is, in many instances, wrong. (DUNCAN, 204, 205.) 

3. Fees, dues, and benefits.—The initiation fee of this union is $1 for apprentices 
and from $2 to $50 for others, according to their relationship to the trade, though 
it seldom exceeds $25. The monthly dues are 70 cents during employment and 35 
cents at other times. A death benefit of $125 is paid,and a strike benefit of $1 
per day, Sunday not included. The general fund is replenished by means of 
assessments when necessary. (DUNCAN, 202.) 

_ 4. Strike assessments.—Owing to the strong discipline of the organization, aris- 
ing from the fact that the allegiance of the meniibers is directly to the national 
union rather than to the local unions, it is possible to levy exceedingly heavy 
assessments to keep up strike benefits in case of need. Thus during the great 
lockout in New England in 1892, when a large proportion of the entire member- 
ship of the union was out of work, it was found possible to levy an assessment of 
50 cents per day on all working members throughout the country. Even this 
sum was insufficient to pay the entire benefits, and the locked-out members were 
given certificates showing the indebtedness of the organization to them, payable 
ei aoe as vee PAnona peraihes should order. These have now been com- 
pletely redeemed. he amount of strike benefits on ace ' this locke 

in the neighborhood of $200,000. (DuNcAN, oe. Ae cual onane pape bic 

C. Stome Cutters’ Union.—Mr. BRIDWELL, secretary of the Atl - 
eration of Trades, says that the Stone Cutters’ Union has ee ne 
10,000 in the United States. It has an iniation fee of $10, of which 75 per cent 
is retained by the local unions, and monthly dues of 50 cents, half of which goes 
ne the national organization and the remainder to the local unions. The money 
ae oe is used in case of strikes and for paying funeral expenses. 

D. Relations of employers and employees.—t. Lockou P1892 
Mr. Duncan Says that in 1892 the granite mmanntabeivent of wee eng ee 
withstanding the fact that they had an agreement concerning wages etc for an 
entire year, with only 5 days’ warning notified their men that they must deal 
with their employers thereafter as individuals, and that union rules would no 
longer be regarded. This action was due to the fear that the union by seekin 
uniform wages throughout the country, would destroy the advantage which ys 
New England manufacturers haye enjoyed through paying lower wages than exi 
elsewhere. The purpose was to break up the union in that section. The em loy an 
also demanded that the annual agreements between individual Sen - nd 
themselves should thereafter begin January 1 instead of i i eee 

: : des y 1 instead of May 1. Since January 
is an exceedingly dull season in the trade, this would have given the e 1 : 
ep creniage a pane jew wages. ee aoa 

e men made a bitter fight, lasting from 3 to 15 months in differ ye 
and were practically successful. The manufacturers’ bean, renolsea ee 
each manufacturer should settle with the unions ashe saw fit. The manuf bee 
ers separately agreed to meet the union committees and to establish ve a 
agreements, the date of which was to be March 1, ona compromise ae 
Re ae pre a oe Heather of a low class were employed to take 
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2. Local joint agreements and arbitration.—Mr. DUNCAN i 
ters’ National Union makes local yearly agreements with oe 
to wages and conditions of employment. These agreements usually contain a 
clause providing that disputes shall be settled by a joint committee of 8 members 
elected by the local branch of the union and 3 by the manufacturers, with a 7th 
(elected by these 6) to give a casting vote in case they can not agree. ‘ (205.) 

3. Proposed joint board of arbitration.—Several manufacturers of granite testi- 
fied concerning the proposition made early in 1899 by the Granite Manufacturers’ 
Association to the Granite Cutters’ Union for the adoption of a permanent joint 
comiittee of arbitration to decide all questions of dispute. The proposition was 
adopted by a practically unanimous vote of the association, but the Granite Cut- 
ters’ Union, by vote of the various local bodies, declined to enter into the arrange- 
ment, although it was intimated that it would do so provided the demand made 
for the 8-hour day and an increase of wages to a minimum of $3, to take effect 
January 1, 1900, were excluded from arbitration. 

Mr. Woopsvry adds that it would be somewhat more difficult to manage such 
a system in the granite trade than in some others, because the cutting of stone 
extends over various parts of the country where the conditions of wages and 
labor differ. Thus, in the Western States trade unions have more control over 
wages. He considers the plan, however, practicable. (MITCHELL, 317, 318; 
Murray, 319, 320; WoopBuRy, 326, 827.) 

E. General conditions of abor.—1. Machinery.—Mr. DuNcAN says 
that the introduction of machinery has not injured the granite workers, although 
it enables 1 man to do the work of 2. The effect has been merely to cheapen pro- 
duction and to increase demand by enabling granite to be used where cheaper 
stones were formerly employed. The use of machinery, however, has been inju- 
rious to the workers in soft stones. (208, 209.) 

2. Wages.—According to Mr. DuncAN the wages of granite cutters vary from 
a little less than $3 per day, in the New England States and in Georgia, to $5 per 
dayin Montana. The average is perhapssomewhat above $3. The average dura- 
tion of employment during the year is 9 months. Wages are higher now than 
ever before, except during a temporarily large demand for erection of new build- 
ings, especially public buildings, soon after the war. (205, 209.) 

Two employers in the trade testify that the wages of granite cutters range from 
28 cents to 35 cents per hour. The employers find it difficult to secure thoroughly 
competent men, and are willing to pay from 25 cents to 50 cents per day more 
than the average wages to secure them. (MITCHELL, 318; MURRAY, 320.) 

Mr. MurRAyY, an employer, considers that a sliding scale of wages for granite 
cutting would be impracticable. The difficulty would be to adjust it to work- 
men of different degrees of skill. Good workmen now command from 25 to 50 
cents more per day than the average workmen. (820.) 

3. Howrs of labor.—Mr. DUNCAN says that the present hours of labor of granite 
cutters are 9 in New England and 8 in most other States. The reduction in hours 
has been secured chiefly by peaceful methods, usually without strike. When 
hours were reduced from 10 to 9 the workmen usually accepted a slight reduction 
in their wages, perhaps 25 cents per day, but the year thereafter they regained the 
previous wage. The same result regarding wages occurred when hours were 
reduced to 8. 

The effect of the 8-hour day has been exceedingly beneficial not only to the 
workers but to the employers. The moral condition is improved, employment is 
more regular, and there is not the same inducement to lose time as before. The 
men give more time to study, and in some instances, where the work is especially 
hard, they produce as much in 8 hours as they formerly did in 10. (205, 206.) 


XIII. ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 


A. National Brotherhood of Electrical Workers.—1. Organization 
and membership.—Mr. SHERMAN, general secretary of the National Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, testifies that that organization has existed since 1891. It 
was preceded by various smaller organizations of comparatively little importance. 
The present organization is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. Its 
membership includes all branches of the electrical business, but does not include 
engineers or machinists. The present membership is about 3,000, but the witness 
thinks that this is only about 2 per cent of the total number of electrical workers. 
The number of local unions is 84, and they are scattered throughout the country. 
(375, 377, 378. ) An ney 

2. Dues and benefits.—The annual dues of the organization are usually 60 cents 
per month, although in some of the larger cities they are as muchas $1. The per 
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capita tax of the national brotherhood is 20 cents. The national brotherhood pays 
$100 burial benefit, and most of the local organizations pay 5100 in case of death 
and $5 per week in case of sickness. Strikes are supported by means of assessment 
upon the local unions. _ In fixing the sick and death benefits no account is taken 
of the relative danger of the different branches of the occupation. (375, 376.) 

Mr. SHERMAN says further that there is in New York an independent electrical 
workers’ organization which is larger than the local organization of the national 
brotherhood. Steps are being taken, however, to amalgamate the two bodies. In 
the Brooklyn Navy-Yard no regard is paid to union membership. (377.) 

3. Apprenticeship.—Mr. SHERMAN says that the local organizations of electrical 
workers have regulations concerning apprenticeship. The usual term is 3 years. 
The teaching is generally by the more experienced men. The education of the 
members in their work is one of the chief objects of the brotherhood. (376, 377.) 

B. Strikes.—Mr. SHERMAN says that the National Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers had 12 strikes during the 18 months preceding his testimony, of which 
11 were won and | compromised. The number of strikes was greater than dur- 
ing the previous 6 years. The witness attributes the increased number of strikes, 
and especially their increased success, to the recent prosperity of the country. 

Mr. Sherman says further that it is not the policy of his brotherhood to enter 
upon a strike unless there is a good chance of winning. The declaration of a 
strike requires the sanction of the executive board of the brotherhood. The 
organization tries to conduct strikes in such a way as to get the sympathy of the 
community. (376, 381.) 

Mr. Sherman says that about 175 electrical workers at Cleveland struck during 
the street-car strike in that place in 1899 because of sympathy. A large propor- 
tion of these were sent to other places, only about 40 remaining in Cleveland at 
the time of the witness’s testimony. Mr. Sherman thinks that the refusal of the 
street-car company at Cleveland to arbitrate with its employees was exceedingly 
eae He cee is that the oe esa ‘in the street-railway business 

e direction of municipal ownership of str ‘ailways, and thus ulti 
beneficial. (378, 880, 881.) p p of street railways, and thus ultimately 

C. Conditions of labor.—1. Wages.—Mr. SHERMAN say hee ri 
workers have been able for the most part to maintain their ale of Wace eee 
the recent hard times, at least in many States, although work has been more 
irregular. There have been numerous recent strikes, seeking to increase wages 
The rate of wages varies greatly in different cities. The average for linemen is 
perhaps $2.25, while inside workmen get somewhat higher wages. In New York 
linemen (apparently) get as much as $3.50 per day. The average number of days 
worked during the year also varies greatly. In some cases extra time is paid a 
one and one-half times the regular rates, but electric-light companies whitch often 
nays Deed of extra time, usually pay only one and one-fourth times regular rates. 
es ectrical workers’ organization requires Sunday work to be paid at double 

Mr. Sherman says that the wages of unorganized r ar 
same as those of organized labor. The a es ee res seal genie Wane rae 
keeping up wages on account of new workers coming into the field to lear "thie 
petiees and Paes to work at very low rates. (376, 377.) sea 

. Hours of labor.—Mr. SHERMAN says that elec tical workers ‘4 | 
the 8-hour day in St. Louis, Cleveland, Buffalo, ivaalinceane aoe ae pentane 
Omaha, and Houston, Tn other cities the hours are 9 and 10 (376. ) j a 

3. Inspection of electrical wires.—Mr. SHERMAN says that the Electrical Work 
ers’ Brotherhood is now seeking to secure satisfactory inspection of electric 1 meee 
in cities, both for the protection of people in the street and of the electrical si ‘ere 
Bey ee pealy that the inspectors appointed by cities shall be experianced 

ers. 1e witness says that electrical wires are more dangerous when strung 
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Pe nce Recap ical and busimess.—!. Stove Founders’ National 
pe ate eo ee bere secretary of the Stove Founders’ National 
, Says that this organization was formed in 1886 -otec 
manufacturers against any unjust n ‘al a Bi wink bewt anate 
y st st and unlawful acts of their ik 
convince the organizations of emplo j n Miekiome tyne 
Z ‘ yees that a just and reasonabl f 
taken upon all questions affecting thei : Eran area 
‘ Ing the interests of the manufacturers and th 
Y - 4 af : e z 
men. Repeated struggles with the Iron Molders’ Union, in which the pes 
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of the union seemed to the manufacturers arbitrary and unjustified, had i- 
nated in a great strike in the city of Troy, cayOlvine 8 or 9 lake stove indies 
and lasting nearly8 months. It was these difficulties which led the stove founders 
to organize in self-defense. Soon after the organization was formed the Molders’ 
Union in St. Louis made a demand upon one of the members of the defense asso- 
ciation, and the matter was placed in the hands of the association’s executive 
committee. The committee made several ineffectual attempts to arbitrate the 
matter; then, in accordance with the rule which the stove founders had adopted 
the work of the foundry which was attacked was sent to other members in the 
same district to be made. The molders who were working for these members 
immediately quit. The work was then shipped into other districts; the molders 
quit there also, and ultimately all the foundries connected with the defense asso- 
ciation were shut down. This was a very serious situation for the Molders’ 
Union; it cut off their revenue. It was not nearly so burdensome to the manu- 
facturers. It was at a time of year when they did not suffer greatly from closing 
down. The struggle lasted about 6 weeks, and ended in the defeat of the strikers. 
Several other strikes were instituted afterwards, and in each case the strikers 
were defeated, and the shops became nonunion. 

Mr. Hogan asserts that though the defense association proved its superiority 
by defeating every attempt of labor organizations to cope with it, it was never 
the aggressor; it simply defended its members and aided them in running their 
works. The association is not opposed to labor organizations, and has always 
conceded the right of employees to join an organization if they choose. It does 
not sanction the employment of nonunion men in shops which are regarded as 
union shops; it does protest against any demand of the union that a man who 
has been employed for a considerable time be discharged if he prefers not to join 
the union. The annual expenses of the association are not over $4,000; it is 
covered by annual dues, supplemented, if necessary, by a small assessment. 
Before the association was formed there were probably one or two struggles 
with the molders every year. The largest amount which the association ever 
paid out to defeat a single strike was about $6,000. (861, 864.) 

Mr. Hogan says that the association includes about 25 per cent of all the firms 
which are manufacturing stoyes in the country, but that the members control 
about 60 per cent of the total product. The association is constantly growing, 
but it is very careful about the character of the people it takes in. It will not 
admit a firm which is known to be continually fighting with its employees, or 
which is believed to be unfair. (868.) 

2. Combinations in iron and steel trades.—Mr. SCHAFFER, of the Amalgamated 
Association, thinks that the recent combinations in the iron, steel, and tin-plate 
industries have been generally beneficial to labor, and have not unjustly raised 
prices toinjureconsumers. None of the different combinations has a monopoly. 

396-398. ) 

: Mr. Schaffer thinks that the organization of the American Tin Plate Company 
was rendered absolutely necessary by excessive competition in the trade, growing 
out of the fact that many persons had entered it for purely speculative purposes 
and without familiarity with the business. Competition had become ruinous 
to both capital and labor. The result of the organization has been beneficial to 
labor. While prices have increased greatly, this is chiefly due to the increased cost 
of raw material. The generally increased prices of steel products are explained 
by the greater demand. Combination has lowered the cost of production, and 
the witness believes that, if raw material were at the same prices as before, the 
finished product would be cheaper than ever. Moreover, the goods which are 
now being actually delivered (September, 1899), are largely under contracts made 
months or even a year ago at much lower prices than those now named for future 
delivery, so that the profits of the American Tin Plate Company are less than 
they appear to be. 

Mr. Schaffer declares further that the American Tin Plate Company has at least 
three strong outside competitors. One of these is a cooperative mill at Avon- 
more, Pa., in which 14 members of the Amalgamated Association have stock. 
This concern has found no difficulty in securing sufficient supplies of raw mate- 
rial. (396-398.) : 

Mr. DeminG testifies that the 6 independent tin-plate concerns outside of the 
American Tin Plate Company do not manufacture the grade of tin plate required 
by canners, and that the enlargement of their capacity does not affect the can- 
ning business. The tin plate used by canners is made chiefly by the American 
Tin Plate Company. (704.) , eene 

3. Condition of business—Engine manufacture.—Mr. Rick, a manufactur er 0: 
machinery, says that the result of the depression of business beginning in 1893 
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was that persons who used stvam power continued to employ old machines as 
long as possible. When the general improvement in business began confidence 
was restored, and the orders which should have been placed earlier were rushed 
in and the demand for engines was very great. At the same time the great 
increase in the prices for iron and steel prevented specially high profits because 
engine makers could not increase their prices correspondingly. Nevertheless, 
the business is prosperous (1899), and the witness, the treasurer of the Providence 
Engineering Works, regrets especially the boycott of foundry castings in that 
vicinity, which prevents his company from securing material to fulfill their con- 
tracts. (353, 355.) 

4. Foreign markets—Engine manufacture.—The Providence Engineering Works 
have not been able to ship engines to France, but had business continued de- 
pressed so that the prices of iron and steel were low they might, despite the 
French duty, have been able to sell their engines there, relying upon their superi- 
ority to obtain somewhat higher prices than European competitors. The cost of 
production is apparently no greater in this country than in Europe. Although 
wages are higher here, the men are more skilled, work faster, and adapt them- 
selves more readily to improved methods. Owing to the duties and cost of trans- 
portation, this company has arranged to have engines covered by its patents man- 
factured in France for filling foreign orders. (RICE, 355, 556.) 

B. Labor organizations.—1. International Association of Machinists.— 
Mr. ASHE, a machinist, states that this organization has been formed for about 9 
years and includes about 23,000 members. The initiation fee is $3, and there is a 
burial benefit of $50, besides other benefits granted by the local associations. It 
has no special strike fund, but may use any funds on hand in connection with 
strikes. (811.) 

i Mr. GARRETT, a machinist (of Atlanta), states that his organization has an 
initiation fee of $5 and dues of 50 cents a montkk In the railroad shop where he 
works all the machinists belong to the association. There has never been any 
trouble with the company about organized labor or any occasion for a strike. 
Cie is not able to enforce its rules limiting the number of apprentices. 

2. Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers.—Mr. GARLAN G 
president of the Amalgamated Association, says that organizations of a pega! 
acter were early established in the iron and steel trade, and in 1866 asliding scale 
was secured by the organization known as the Sons of Vulcan, at Pittsburg In 
1876 these local organizations formed the Amalgamated Association, which ‘con- 
fronted an organization of manufacturers, with which they from that time on 
formed sliding wage scales on the basis of a fixed selling price established by the 
manufacturers’ association, This association of employers, however, no longer 
attempts to fix prices. Abont one-half of all the workers in the tradeare organized 
the proportion varying in different branches of the industry; 85 to 90 per | cent of 
eases workers and about 95 per cent of tin-plate workers are organized. 

3. Membership.-Amalgamated Association.—Mr. Scu i 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Wether steel Lie 
ber of the organization since it was formed in 1876, testifies that. it now has a 
membership of about 30,000, the number having greatly increased in the last year 
The largest number of members are steel workers; tin-plate workers come voxt! 
and iron workers last. About one-half of all the workmen in the regular steel 
plants are organized, In the sheet-iron and plate trades nearly all are organized 
while about 80 per cent of the iron workers belong to the organization " About 
one-half of the tin workers belong to this union, but that number includes nearl 
all who work in the plate-rolling mills. The workers in the tinning hou 
formed an independent organization, known as the International Tin Work eat 
Association, in December, 1898. Altogether, the Amalgamated Aceoe inte vn 
te pce be eae aes workers in the allied trades. (383.) eh a 

@ AND says tha o vata ees : 
men within the Obvanization Ge aie ae = peecnges airitaae He out ae 
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. Custody of funds—Amalgamated Association.—Mr v 
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4, Apprenticeship regulations.—Mr. SCHAFFER sa 
4, / 2 ys that the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel,and Tin Workers has no regular system of appronticeskiyier 
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promotion. The men are obliged to promise not to teach green hands except by 
the consent of the lodge members. It is generally understood that a vacancy 
shall be filled by the man next in line, but the association makes no opposition if 
the employer decides otherwise. (390. 

Mr, GARRETT, a machinist of Atlanta, says that the International Association 
of Machinists has a rule as to apprentices—1 to the shop and 1 to every 5 
journeymen. But the organization is not able to enforce the rule in the shops of 
Atlanta and that region. There is a strong tendency to have the work done by 
boys. This results in throwing about 30 per cent of the adult machinists out of 
employment. Mr. Garrett admitted, however. that at the time of his testimony, 
March, 1900, nearly every shop was running double time, and there was employ- 
ment for all skilled labor in the South. He explained that the estimate of 30 per 
cent out of employment referred to the preceding 5 years, when, as he admitted, 
there had been great depression in all trades. (546, 547.) 

Mr. Hogan, secretary of the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, 
says that the defense association has not been able to agree with the Iron Molders’ 
Union as to the number of apprentices that should be allowed. The present rules 
of the molders’ union allow only 1 to 8 journeymen, but the stove founders aver- 
age rather more than 1 to 6, and some foundries have perhaps 1 to 2. The fact is 
the union has not been able to furnish molders enough, and it has had to submit 
to the filling of the shops with boys. The union would not consent in the confer- 
ence to allow more than 1 apprentice to 6 journeymen, and the defense associa- 
tion would not agree to less than 1 to4. There isa clause in the conference agree- 
ment adopted in 1892 providing that apprentices shall be required to serve 4 years 
and shall have every opportunity to learn the trade thoroughly, and that if any 
apprentice leaves his employer before his time is up he shall not be permitted to 
work in any foundry under the jurisdiction of the Iron Molders’ Union. During 
the last year of his apprenticeship he is to be given a working place between 2 
journeymen molders, and they, with the foreman, shall pay especial attention to 
his mechanical education in all classes of work. The apprentice can not be admit- 
ted to the Iron Molders’ Union, according to the agreement, until he has served 
his apprenticeship and is competent to command the average wages. Apprentices 
are generally articled, though in some cases they are not. Often they are sons of 
employees. Both the employer and the union are supposed to look after the edu- 
cation of apprentices. 

There is a class of men in foundries termed ‘‘ Berkshires,” who are employed by 
the molders as helpers and paid by them and not by the firm. This custom pre- 
vails especially in regions where it is hard to get molders. Mr. Hogan believes 
that the employment of them is injurious both to the molders and to the manufac- 
turers. It is best for both that every molder should be thoroughly instructed in 
his business, and that can be done only through apprenticeship. (865, 866.) 

C. Strikes and boycotts.—1. Amalgamated Association.—Mr. GARLAND 
says that strikes on the part of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers arise largely from the refusal of some employers to pay the wages set by 
the organization or to sign scales. The net result of strikes in the organization is 
beneficial. The larger proportion are won. Every scale signed by employers is 
practically a strike won. Sympathetic strikes sometimes occur where a company 
owning several mills pays union prices in one or more but not in all mills. 
Foreign labor has sometimes been imported by employers to resist strikes. (86.) 

2. International Association of Machinists.—Mr. ASHE says that no authorized 
strike can be made by machinists except by action of the central body, through 
its executive committee of 5members. There are at present (1899) strikes being 
conducted in Boston and Rock Island. The former was caused by refusal of the 
proprietor to continue the Saturday half holiday which had formerly been granted, 
and the latter is due to a question of wages. The injunction has been employed 
in the Boston strike to prevent boycotting or approaching the premises of the 
employer. (811, 312.) ’ Ee hects . 

Mr. Garrett, a machinist, denies (1900) that there is any talk in his organiza- 
tion of a national strike. He does not see how a national strike of machinists 
sould be ordered, or what good it would do. It would not be politic. Some must 
work to support the others. (548, 549.) } iB 

3. Kidder Press Company strike ——Mr. MEISEL, of the Kidder Press Company, 
Boston, says that previous to 1899 the Kidder Press Company had had no diffi- 
sulty whatever with its men. They were earning good wages and were well 
satisfied. The machinists’ union then began to organize the men working for the 
sompany, and when a considerable proportion of them had been brought into the 
inion they intimidated others and made them join in the demand for a restor ation 
of the Saturday half holiday which had been granted by the company during 1897 
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and 1898. This grant had been originally forced upon the company by the men 
at atime when it was under contract to furnish a certain number of presses at a 
particular time. The wages had been at the rate of 58 hours’ pay for 55 hours’ 
work. In March, 1899, the company had proposed to work 59 hours and to pay 
for 60 hours’ work at a rate such that there would be no reduction in wages. 
Later on the men demanded that 2 of their number who had been discharged. 
should be reinstated; that the union card should be recognized, and that 60 hours’ 
pay should be given for 55 hours’ work during the summer months and for 59 
hours during the remaining months. On this being refused, the men struck. Union 
leaders afterwards demanded an interview, but were refused on the ground that 
the company would have no dealings with the union. Pickets were soon after 
placed about the factory, and men were intimidated and often injured bodily in 
seeking work. Later the union proposed a 9-hour day at 9 hours’ pay, but this 
also was refused. Again the company refused to deal with the organization. 
Picketing having been prevented by an injunction, the factory was finally filled 
chiefly with nonunion men, although part of the old men were taken back. 

Mr. Meisel declares that the company was unable to grant the demands as to 
hours and wages on account of competition of other printing-press manufacturers. 
The hours are regularly 10 per day in most establishments, and the wages paid by 
his establishment are higher than those of one of his strong competitors in Boston. 
On account of the high price of raw material, the increase in demand for printing 
presses has not so increased profits as to make this a specially favorable time for 
granting concessions to men. (348-353. ) 

During the strike at the Kidder Press Company’s works men were intimidated 
by the threat that unless they joined in the strike or refrained from taking 
employment at the works they would find it impossible to secure employment 
within 20 miles of Boston. The strikers resorted to picketing, addressed every 
passer-by, and if he were a machinist requested him to remain away. There were 
also threats of bodily harm, several of the new men being told that if they did 
not leave the works they would be subjects for the cemetery. Five or 6 men 
received bodily injury of some sort, 1 man being knocked down and another 
old man being struck on the back of the head. Injunction was finally granted to 
prevent the strikers from picketing. ( MBISEL, 351, 352. ‘ 

4. Boycoti—Providence molders’ strike.—Mr. Rick, treasurer of the Providence 
Engineering Works, says that there was in progress during 1899 a strike of the 
skilled molders and foundry men of Providence and its vicinity. The men on 
strike have expressed themselves as entirely satisfied with the previous conditions; 
they were many of them quite well to do and attached to their places of residence. 
But they desired the recognition of the Iron Molders’ Union in all relations 
between employers and employees. The strikers also demanded that piecework 
should be abolished and wages paid at a minimum rate of $2.75 per day. The 
strike has been entirely orderly, but the men have sought to coerce their employ- 
ers by securing from foundries elsewhere, through the sympathy of union men 
the refusal to furnish castings to engine and machine manufacturers who had 
been depending upon the foundries of Providence for them. ; 

Mr. Rice testified at the time that his establishment was finding serious diffi- 
culty in filling its orders for engines on account of its inability to get castings 
and expected to be forced to cancel some of its contracts. The company is alread ; 
suffering serious loss from the reduction of its business at atime when demand a 
exceedingly great, and may suffer further loss from penalties for failure to fulfill 
a deca ; The company has been prevented from securing castings from as far 
(es 5 ew Jersey. The strikers have nothing against this company directly. 

Mr. MEISEL says that during the strike of the emplo of i pen 
Manufacturing Company, in Boston, the mi ohiaitee SS pepe re “the 
National Pressmen’s Union a letter to the employers threatening their goods ith 
boycott if they were built by inferior labor. No attention was paid to the ae : > 
a Gases did not believe that such a boycott could harm them in ihe 

: ne witness ‘ i er © ; ; 
bis oa eK os a that a manufacturer can afford to be dictated 

D. Joint agreements.— Relations of é 
ployees. 1. Recognition of unions.—Mr. oie anean Saint bates ae ne 
ted Association of Tron, Stee i rker aie wir yieries ore 

1 ‘ on, Steel, and Tin Workers, says that the refusal of emplover. 
to recognize unions in certain cases in the iron and steel trade has neal. i ; 
ue to misunderstanding sor : i 
due t lerstanding of some sort rather than to the desire to pay ee eg 
union wages, or to objection to organization generally. Thus,ina recent instan # 
one of the vice-presidents of the Amalgamated Association violated a rule of ee 
employer and was discharged. He called out the workers at the employer’s mill. 
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His case was investigated by the association and found to be unjust and the strike 
was stopped, but the employer was thereafter bitterly opposed to organized labor. 

The Homestead Mills have refused to recognize union labor since the great 
strike of 1891 and 1892. Recently a number of the younger menin the mill, who took 
no part in that strike, formed a local organization in connection with the Amal- 
gamated Association. About this time the law of Pennsylvania prohibiting dis- 
crimination against union members was held unconstitutional and the Homestead 
Mills discharged all of their union men, filling their places with nonunion men. 
The wages of the men in these mills are nearly the same as union wages, although 
not as high as the highest. (384, 385, 388, 389.) 

Mr. HoGan, secretary of the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, says 
that he thinks 10 or 12 per cent of the members of this association are running 
open shops; that is, shops in which no discrimination is made between union and 
nonunion men. Two shops in the association are strictly nonunion—that is, the 
firms will not recognize any union rules whatever, and they employ mostly non- 
union men. The agreement between the defense association and the union has 
had a tendency to strengthen the union and to increase the number of union 
shops. Within the last year one member has unionized his foundry of his own 
choice, and in doing so has written a letter for publication in the journal of the Iron 
Molders’ Union, from which the following sentences are taken: ‘‘ My action is the 
result of contact with the officers and representatives of the Iron Molders’ Union 
of North America at our conference meetings. I have been impressed with the 
conservatism of your officers, from Mr. Fox down, with whom I have come in 
contact, and gradually become converted to the fact that trade unions are all right 
if their leaders are conservative and fair-minded. * * * Wehaverunan open 
shop, as all our men must admit, successfully, fairly, and with every proper con- 
sideration for our employees. We wish now to-run a union shop just as success- 
fully.” The shop whose manager wrote this letter was that in which the first 
struggle between the Stove Founders’ Defense Association and the Iron Molders’ 
Union originated in 1887. The change of feeling of the manager of it is the best 
proof of the excellent working of the agreement and the conference arrangements 
between the defense association and the union. Two other shops have also been 
unionized during the last year. (863, 864, 872, 873.) 

2. Joint agreements and sliding scales—Amalgamated Association.—Mr. SCHAF- 
FER says that the Amalgamated Association has worked on the sliding-scale system 
since its organization in 1876. The sliding scale is adopted annually by an 
agreement between a committee of the association and committees of the manu- 
facturers. At the convention of the association in 1898, numerous manufacturers 
were invited to attend in person, and many of them did so, but the scale was not 
agreed upon at that time but was adopted by committees as usual. 

Each subordinate lodge of the association holds a special meeting during April 
and makes suggestions as to changes in the scales. These suggestions are printed 
and submitted to the manufacturers and also to the wage committee of the asso- 
ciation. The convention itself discusses the scales and then appoints a committee 
to meet with the manufacturers, this committee being usually given plenary 

ower. 

4 In the formation of the scale regard is paid to the condition of the business and 
of the markets. The access which the association officers have to the books of 
the manufacturers during the year, in carrying out the adjustments of the scale, 
puts them in a position to know the conditions in making anewagreement. Every 
item of cost in furnishing articles is considered and there is no attempt made to 
make inroads on the profits of the manufacturers. The organization does not ask 
all that it can get, although it undoubtedly does get better wages as a result of 
organization. (383-887, 397.) 

Mr. GARLAND says that in adopting scales from time to time the iron and steel 
workers first hold a convention and formulate scales and demands. They then 
appoint committees to confer with committees of manufacturers for each division 
of the trade. Trade conditions are fully discussed by each conference and usually 
1 decision is reached. In case one or more of the conference committees of the 
lifferent divisions arrive at a settlement and the others fail to do so, the general 
sonference committee seeks a settlement. If no agreement is reached, the points 
of dispute are submitted to the sublodges for their vote, a two-thirds vote being 
required to sustain the demands of the division. (88.) | ‘ F 

Mr. Garland describes the sliding-scale system in detail. A fixed selling price 
is established as a basis, and the rate of wages for each class of work is fixed cor- 
responding to that selling price. Provision is made for adjustment in case of 
special qualities or brands of goods ina fixed ratio to common goods as a basis. It 
is then agreed that for each percentage of advance in price of the product a 
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slizhter percentage of advance in wages shall be made. — Similarly in case of a 
fall of ‘he price erage are reduced down to a certain minimum; if Mad ey any 
below this wages remain unchanged. Since prices of products at different plants 
are not uniform, the average price is determined every 2 months by a joint commit- 
tee of manufacturers and of workers on the basis of secret sworn statements by 
selected mills. Scales thus formed apply uniformly to iron mills, except in the 
Eastern States where little iron is now manufactured; butin the manufacture of 
steel the different conditions and the different character of the products make 
uniformity of wages impossible. Such scales are binding for 1 year after sig- 
nature. Employers usually keep faith and most of them are ready to agree to 
scales. On refusal the amalgamated association withholds its skilled labor and 
usually succeeds in winning the point. (89-97.) ’ 

Mr. SCHAFFER considers the sliding-scale method the best one for regulating 
wages. It makes the conditions of labor as well as those of manufacture more 
stable, and especially curtails strikes. The Amalgamated Association has had more 
difficulty as regards men employed by the day than as regards those subject to 
the scale. (883-387, 397.) : 

Mr. Schaffer says that cases of dispute seldom arise between employees and 
manufacturers in the iron and steel industry as regards wages, since these are 
fixed by annual agreement. If, however, a man feels that he has been abused 
in any way and receives no redress from his employer, he is entitled to submit the 
matter toa committee of the mill employees. This committee must, if it approves 
the claim, consult with the manager, and if he refuses to yield, the question will 
be submitted to a vote of the local lodge. If this vote is favorable to the com- 
plaint of the employee, the vice-president of the association for the district may, 
if he approves, call a meeting of the district board, and this board decides whether 
there shall bea strike. The employer has the right to call in the national presi- 
dent of the association. Pending these delibexations the men continue to work, 
even those having the grievance. (887.) 

8. Joint agreements and arbitration—Stove foundries.—Mr. HOGAN, secretary 
of the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, says that the proposal to 
establish a friendly agreement between this association and the Iron Molders’ 
Union was first brought forward by one of the manufacturers, who had risen 
from the ranks, had been at one time president of the molders’ union, was a 
charter member of their national organization, and still holds its honorary card. 
He proposed to the officers of the molders’ union that a conference be held 
looking to an agreement between the union and the defense association. The 
conference was held and the agreement was made in 1891. Since that time there 
has never been a strike or a lockout among the members of the defense associa- 
tion and their employees. Many questions Come up each year, but they are 
always settled in a friendly way by the executive officers of the 2 associations. 
A conference committee is formed, consisting of 3 members of the’ molders’ 
union and 3 members of the defense association. The members of this com- 
mittee hold their offices from May 1 to April30. Whenever a dispute arises between 
a member of the defense association and his molders, if the majority of the 
molders are members of the union, the agreement requires that every effort be 
first made to settle the question directly between the parties interested; butif this 
can not be done it is referred to the presidents of the 2 associations, and they 
consider it, either themselves or by delegates. If they can not make a decision 
they may then summon the conference committee. The decision of the committee 
by a majority vote is final and binding upon each party for 12 months. As a 
matter of fact, during the 9 years that the agreement has lasted, only 1 case 
has gone to the conference committee. All other disputes have been settled by 
the presidents or their representatives. The agreement requires that while the 
question is under consideration there shall be no strike or lockout. All the men 
remain at work as usual. When a decision is reached it dates back to the time 
when the question was first raised. 

Mr. Hogan calls attention to the fact that this agreement does not provide for 
arbitration in the strict sense of the word. There is no provision for any umpire. 
Every question must be settled by representatives of the organizations interested. 

At the conference of 1898 a clause was adopted with reference to disputes in 
nonunion or open shops. It provides that when a dispute arises in such a shop 
and can not be amicably adjusted between the manager and his employees, ‘‘it 
shall be submitted for adjudication to the presidents of the 2 organizations or 
their representatives, without prejudice to the employees presenting said griey- 
ance,” This does not strictly give the union jurisdiction over such shops; it does 
not authorize the enforcement of any union rules; but it secures the union a 
respectful hearing in every dispute in any shop which contains even a minority 
of union molders, (862-864. ) 
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_ Mr. Hogan does not think that arbitration in the strict sense offers the best 
means of settling labor troubles in his own trade. The agreement between the 
stove founders and the Iron Molders’ Union provides for the settlement of all 
disputes by representatives of the organizations of employers and employed, men 
who are expert, familiar with all the technical details of the business, and there- 
fore capable of considering the questions at issue intelligently, and of reaching 
a verdict which is likely to be the best that can by any means be obtained. . Mr. 
Hogan considers this a far better plan than that of leaving questions to a disin- 
terested party. The disinterested person is almost sure to be biased in one direc- 
tion or the other, or at least the party against whom the decision goes is likely to 
believe that he is. (862.) ; 

4. Wage scales—Stove founders.—Mr. HoGaNn says that in the conference between 
his association and the Iron Molders’ Union a uniform scale of prices is agreed 
upon for the whole country. Itis found that thereisvery little difference between 
the different portions of the country with regard to the prices of molding or any- 
thing connected with the foundry business; the difference is not more than 5 per 
cent anywhere. While the defense association can control only its own mem- 
bers, the molders’ union insists that outsiders also shall be governed by the terms 
of the agreement. (866, 867.) 

5. Labor organizations—Arbitrary conduct.—Mr. HoGan, secretary of the Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Association, says that the Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America is one of the oldest and most powerful of the organizations repre- 
senting manufacturing industries of a special character, and that up to the year 
1890 it seemed to be specially devoted to promoting strife and disorder in the 
stove manufacturing industry. He afterwards calls attention to the fact that he 
has not said that this was the real intent of the organization; his words represent 
the appearance which the conduct of the organization had as seen from the 
manutacturers’ standpoint. From the standpoint of the workmen, the course of 
the union would seem to have been guided by devotion to the workmen’s interests, 
and to have been made necessary by the refusal of the manufacturers to recog- 
nize the union. The city of Troy was at one time noted for stove manufacture. 
The trade has been almost driven from the city by labor difficulties. The last 
great strike there occurred in 1886, and lasted nearly 8 months. Eight or 9 large 
stove foundries were involved, and nearly all of them have since gone out of 
business. It wasthisstruggle which led to the organization of the Stove Founders 
National Defense Association. (861, 873.) 

E. General conditions of labor.—1. Employment.—Mr. GARLAND tes- 
tifies that the average number of days of employment in puddling are from 150 to 
175 per year; in tin-plate mills, 225 to 250 days. The low number is due to break- 
age of machinery, to inability to supply the places of sick men, and to the fact 
that 2 out of 8 sets of men work only 5 days per week. (99.) 

2. Machinery and its effect.—Mr. GARLAND, testifying in March, 1899, says that 
there has been a rapid introduction of improved machinery in the iron and steel 
rades in recent years. Production has very greatly increased, but the increasing 
Jlemand has kept up the number of pene although at times there is a con- 
siderable amount of surplus labor. (98. . 

i oeieeae ee ient of the Amalgamated Association, says that there have 
een Many improvements in machinery during the past 5 or 10 years in the it on, 
steel, and tin trades. The effect of the introduction of machinery has been some- 
what to decrease the number of men, although usually men are not thrown out 
ntirely, but their positions are simply changed. The witness does not think st 
wages have been reduced or that the use of these improved machines has br oug a 
nto the trade a less skilled class of labor. ft ae are so intricate tha 

ut highly skilled men can take care of them. (889. 
3. Pe Analnomated Association.—Mr. SCHAFFER says that the agr eee 
f the Amalgamated Association for the year beginning July 1, 1899, mores 
he base wages of the various workers materially, although some of ine wae 
vere still slightly lower than they were in 1892. The sheet-mill men ce a ie e 2 
, reduction of 10 per cent in 1893, and their wages were increased in 189 ane be 
ent. The wages of tin-mill workers were reduced 10 per cent in 1893 ae 5 it 
ent more in 1895, but were increased 7.5 per cent in 1897 and 15 Vee in cs - 
vhile the wages of workers in tin mills where the union was not former! y rec B 
ized were increased by as much as 32 per cent in 1899, when the mi sna 
nionized. The witness thinks that iron workers had had their yee ae a 
bout 30 per cent since 1892; they were advanced 25 per cent by pee ee ate 
899. The witness believes that the steel industry is on the whole more pro: 
i ‘ 92. til He 

Recto oe ee non Bots are not paid by the piece and are not subject to the sliding 
sale, but the association has also secured advances in their wages. 
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Some of the nonunion sai pay exactly the pane wages as are paid by the union 

i ut in most of them the wages are much lower. ; 
Ns Ai Lasts of the witness’s testimony, September, 1899, the great increase in 
the prices of steel, iron, and tin products had not yet materially affected wages 
through the operation of the sliding scale. The wages for each period of 2 months 
are based on the prices received tor the preceding 2 months. The wages at this 
time were based on the prices of June and July, while those prices in turn were 
largely determined by contracts made several months previously at lower rates. 
The increase in prices will affect later wages. (883-386.) : 

4. Wages—Iron molders.—Mr. HoGan, secretary of the Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association, says that during the depression of 1898 to 1897 the Defense 
‘Association did not make or attempt any reduction in the wages of employees. 
When the wave of prosperity came on in 1899 the molders asked for an advance 
of 15 per cent, and succeeded im getting 10 per cent. In 1900 they demanded 
another 15 per cent; after much discussion 5 per cent was ultimately granted, 
making an advance of 15 per cent within a year. Mr. Hogan believes that on the 
whole, considering the purchasing power of money, molders’ wages are better 
to-day than ever before. Though the Defense Association has jurisdiction only 
over its own members, the molders had no trouble in getting the 15 per cent 
advance in every other shop in the country which they can control, (867, 868.) _ 

5. Wages—Engine manufacture.—The Providence Engineering Works pay their 
men by the hour, at rates ranging from 22 to 40 cents. If aman proves able to 
do a job in less time than is estimated, he is paid an increased rate. The work is 
highly skilled. These wages are not fixed by unions. (RICE, 353, 354.) 

6. Hours of labor.—Mr. GARLAND says that the members of the Amalgamated 
Association have an 8-hour day, with 3 shifts, this system having been introduced 
with little difficulty about 1884. The system was found more convenient in 
adjusting shifts and advantageous in tending to bring out more efficient efforts of 
the workmen, so that production has been incfeased by change. (99.) 

Mr. SCHAFFER says that the iron, steel, and tin workers for the most part have 
secured the 8-hour day and that they all approve of it, although perhaps those 
engaged in boiling and puddling have objected that they can not make sufficient 
money in 8 hours. The witness thinks it would not be very difficult to create a 
sentiment in favor of 6 hours’ work in the rolling mills. (391.) 

Mr. MEISEL says that the usual hours of labor in factories making printing 
presses are 10 per day. The Kidder Press Company, of Boston, declared itself 
unable to grant the demands of its men fora reduction in hours on account of the 
competition of other establishments. (849, 350.) 

7. Sunday labor.—Mr. SCHAFFER says that the Amalgamated Association of 
Tron, Steel, and Tin Workers hasa rule against unnecessary work on Sunday, and 
that it has succeeded in practically doing away with it in the sheet and tin and 
finishing mills and in boiling. On the other hand, employment of Sunday labor 
in the steel mills has, if anything, increased. The association has done its best, 
especially by a recent movement, to reduce the amount of such Sunday work, both 
for ethical and spiritual and for physical reasons. The men were very earnest in 
the matter. A movement was started in Pittsburg in the fall of 1898, meetings 
being held and the churches being asked to assist. It was found, however, that 
the assistance of the churches was not very active. The association thought it 
well to bring suit against some of the employees themselves for violation of the 
Sunday law rather than to sue the employers. In fact, some of the employees 
wished to be prosecuted, so that they might have the right to say that they could 
not work on Sunday. The movement, however, has had little beneficial effect. 
In fact, most of the union mills which work on Sunday are largely compelled to 
do so by their competitors who do not employ union men. (891, 392.) 


XV. GLASS TRADES. 


A. Conditions of capital and business.—1. Branches of the glass 
trade.—Mr. ADDISON THOMPSON, secretary of the National Glass Company, says 
that there are 4 main branches of the glass manufacture: Flint glass, including 
prescription ware, pressed ware, tableware, etc.; window glass; plate glass; and 
green glass, including the manufacture of beer bottles, fruit jars, etc. The union 
workmen in the glass trades belong to 4 separate organizations. (828. 

2. The National Glass Company—Organization and capitalization.—Mr. ADDI- 
son THOMPSON states that the National Glass Company was formed on November 
1, 1899, and incorporated under the laws of Pennsylvania, with an authorized 
capital of $4,000,000, of which $2,000,000 is outstandin g,and with a bonded indebted- 
ness of $2,000,000. It includes 19 concerns, located in Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, 
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Pennsylvania, and Maryland. _ The capitalization was based on actual value as 
ees by competent committees under oath. There was no intervention of a 
er. 

The company became the actual purchaser of the various concerns entering it, 
offering payment in either cash or securities. Asa matter of fact most of the 
porous owners took securities in the new company, and the plants were retained 

argely under the same management as before. The original board of directors 
was elected by the management of the old concerns, each casting 1 vote. 

The company is engaged in the flint-glass business, manufacturing especially 
tableware, lamps, electric globes, etc. A very large part of its product is used in 
the packing trade. (828, 829.) 

Mr. Fry, president of the National Glass Company, says that this company 
took over the several individual plants at a valuation made under oath by a com- 
mittee of the most experienced men that could be found. Some men wanted to 
sell their factories at 2 or 3 times their value, but the company refused to take in 
any factory that was not willing to come in on what was believed to be an honest 
basis. At the end of 8 months a statement was made to the stockholders, show- 
ing a profit of 10 per cent on the investment. Wear and tear was not considered, 
and perhaps 3 or 4 per cent ought to be deducted for this. (897.) 

3. Reasons for consolidation—National Glass Company.—Mr. FRY says that the 
discovery of natural gas was followed by a great multiplication of glass works, 
especially in Indiana, Ohio, and West Virginia. Many men went into the busi- 
ness with very little capital or knowledge of business management, though they 
may have been familiar with the processes of manufacture. The output of glass 
increased largely, and competition was exceedingly severe. Works which had 
natural gas did not take account of their fuel among their expenses, while fuel 
was one of the chief items of cost to the older concerns, In many cases such 
items as wear and tear of the factory seem to have been overlooked in the esti- 
mates of cost. Moreover, when the factories were once established the managers 
were willing to run on an exceedingly small margin, even according to their own 
calculations. A pressed tumbler, which sold 26 years ago at 334 cents a dozen 
in 100-barrel lots, sold, about January 1, 1900, at 10 to 12 cents, and in some 
instances at 9 cents adozen. The real cost of making it was 14 cents a dozen. 
A blown tumbler, which sold 25 years ago at $1 a dozen, was reduced to about 20 
cents. The cost of making it was then 22 to 25 cents. Very few of the factories 
were making any money. Mr. Fry states that his own establishment, with 1,100 
employees and an investment of $700,000, ‘‘ did not make a fair profit” for 3 years 
before the consolidation. It was this state of things which led Mr. Fry to suggest 
to some of the other manufacturers that it would be a just and proper thing to 
put all the works under one management, save such expenses as could be saved, 
*‘and put prices back to what we believe we were justly entitled to—a fair living 
margin.” (896.) 

Mr. THOMPSON declares that prior to the formation of the National Glass Com- 
pany excessive competition, especially the competition between union and non- 
union plants, had reduced the profits of the various establishments almost to 
zero, and many of them were losing money. The combination was formed in the 
hope of introducing economies, and also to raise the price to a point which would 
produce reasonable profits. (838, 840.) 

4, Economies of combination.—The National Glass Company, says Mr. THomp- 
son, adopted the policy of retaining the officers and managers of the former inde- 
pendent concerns in practically the same positions, unless for special reasons. The 
business is one involving great detail,and the company believes the best results 
are obtained by allowing each establishment much freedom as to design and meth- 
ods of marketing goods. The main office fixes a uniform price, collects accounts, 
buys material, and has general supervision. The number of office employees and 
traveling men of the separate plants has not been decreased but increased by 
combination. 

Nevertheless, through combination it has been possible to secure, for the benefit 
of all the plants, the expert skill and knowledge formerly confined to one or more 
jlants. The purchasing of raw material in large quantities has resulted in 
sconomy. Combination has been especially advantageous in promoting export 
rade. The individual concerns, on account of the large expenses, were unable 
0 properly market their goods abroad as a single large company can do. (829.) 

Mr. Fry says that though it was hoped when the company was formed ae 
arge part of the traveling men employed by the 19 separate concerns could _be 
lispensed with, this has not yet been found practicable. The principal rodney 
n selling expenses has been in dispensing with a great many local agents oe 1e 
‘arious cities who were paid by commission. The different works hav i Le 
lifferent specialties which it seems necessary to present to the customer throug 
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travelers, and traveling men are Cae eons estar! new uses to which glass can 
and so enlarging the market. , 898.) ; 
Oe airect of A ayia on prices and competition.—Mr. Fry, without under- 
taking to give the average increase of prices which the company has made, says 
that the common pressed tumbler, which had been selling at 10 cents a dozen 
and which cost 14 cents to make, was advanced to 16 cents; and that the blown 
tumbler, which cost 22 to 25 cents to make and which had been selling at 20 cents, 
advanced to 25. (896, 897. 
Meets iy adds that in repel both pressed and blown, this company makes 
fully 75 per cent of the product of the United States. In what is called strictly 
tableware—dishes, bowls, etc.—it makes less than 50 per cent. There is another 
combination in the flint-glass trade—the United States Glass Company, which 
has about 11 plants, while the National company has 19. The formation of the 
National Glass Company, by diminishing the number of separate establishments, 
has made it easier to maintain prices. There is not such a desire to cut as there 
was before. The prices of all manufacturers are now about the same. (898.) 
Mr. THOMPSON says that the National Glass Company includes about 75 per 
cent of the capacity of the flint-glass plants of the country. He declares that 
the company is unable, even with this percentage of output in its control, to fix 
arbitrary prices, the 25 per cent of outside plants being able to exercise a power- 
fulinfluence. The witness declines to answer the question whether there 1s any 
agreement or understanding between the company and the outside concerns as to 
prices, but states that the prices of both are essentially the same. 


Mr. Thompson says that prices have been somewhat raised by the combination, 


put he holds that this was necessary because the former prices had been unprofit- 
able. As to some particular articles there have been considerable increases, but 
the advance in others has been very slight. The company is now earning some- 
what over 6 per cent upon its capital. There has been, since the company was 
formed, an increase of 74 per cent in wages, which amount to about 66 per cent 
of the cost of production, and the prices of some of the raw materials have 
increased materially also. Thus the price of soda ash has risen 40 per cent and 
there has been an advance in nitrate of soda on account of the increase in ocean 
freights. The increase in wages and raw materials, however, does not, in the 
opinion of the witness, equal that in the price of the finished product. 

Mr. Thompson declares further that it will be impossible for the National Glass 
Company to maintain arbitrary high prices because of the reduction in the 
demand for the product which would follow. Thus tumblers and similar articles 
can be sold to packers of fruits, meats, etc., at low prices, but if the prices were 
raised other containers would be used or the consumer would cease to use the 
product. Combination in the glass business merely enables manufacturers to 
earn a reasonable dividend, which they could not do previously. (838-840.) 

6. American Window Glass Company—Control_ of trade—Mr. HAMMETT, a 
window-glass cutter, says that the American Window Glass Company, the 
so-called combine, claims to have about 1,700 pots, while the independents and 
cooperatives outside have probably about 1,000 or 1,100. The combination has 
not been able to operate its full number for lack of competent woikmen. It has 
been sometimes from 25 to 80 per cent short. A pot calls for 1 blower. (926. ) 

7, Export trade in flint glass.—Mr. Fry, president of the National Glass Com- 
pany, says that this company is now exporting 25 per cent of its product. The 
prices on goods exported are probably, on an average, about 10 per cent less than 
domestic prices for the same goods. Itisnecessary to sell very close in the foreign 
ican de a ee pd of Belgium. While an American workman 

s y, ang $ hours, on tumblers, a Belgian works 12 hours and earns 
about $1. The advantage which we have isin our improved machinery, by the use 
of which a man produces more and better goods in a given time. ; 

It seems better to ship goods abroad at almost no profit and keep the factories 
running, so that the workmen may get their wages. (903. ) 

Mr. THOMPSON says that the formation of the combination has enabled it to 
eek its export trade very materially. It now ships about 7 per cent of its 
as ae oad, especially to England; Australia, South America, Cuba, and 

The price of goods exported by the National Glass Company averages about 15 
per cent lower than goods sold in the home market. It is necessary to mark the 
prices lower because the goods manufactured in Belgium and France, althouch 
made in a different way, can be substituted for those made in this country China 
goods can also be substituted for glass. Foreign sales are usually made at a 
lower relative selling expense than those in this country. Moreover, the fixed 
charges of manufacturing are the same whether the product is greater or less, 
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By increasing the output the fixed charges are distributed over a larger amount 
of production, and the manufacturer can afford to sell the surplus at a lower rate. 
Mr. Thompson believes that it is a common practice of American manufacturers 

_as regards their export trade, and that it is also among foreign manufacturers. 
The foreign manufacturers have not only been competing with our own by cut- 
ting prices, but they have granted long credit, and have sometimes taken pay- 
ment in the products of the country instead of in cash. (829-831.) 

8. Tariff, and import trade.—Mr. FRY says that, while there are many rates of 
tariff on flint glass, the average is about 30 per cent. He declares that the flint- 
glass industry could not have assumed its present position if the tariff had not 
secured it a home market. Improved machinery now enables American manu- 
facturers not only to hold the home market, but to sell to some extent in foreign 
countries. (903.) 

Mr. THOMPSON says that the flint glass imported into this country is chiefly 
blown goods, such as blown tumblers, jugs, shades, electric bulbs, and the like. 
Certain kinds of staple cut goods, such as tumblers and ornamental prisms for 
chandeliers, are also imported. Speaking generally, the goods that can be 
imported are those which require much labor and are not produced largely by 
machinery. Thecheap cut glass, for instance. ismade to a great extent in the 
houses of families which have their own little water power, and which cut the 
glass in the evening after working through the day at other pursuits. He has 
been told that people do this work at rates which bring them less than 20 cents 
for ten hours’ labor. In this country from $2.50 to $4 a day is paid for the same 
work. (829, 830.) 

Mr. HAMMETT, a window-glass cutter, says that wages in his trade are some- 
what regulated by the tariff, and that without the tariff the trade could not exist. 
(925.) 

9. Output and prosperity of trade.—Mr. Haves, president of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers Association, says that the profit of manufacturers in that trade has 
increased as compared with 20 years ago, despite the fall of prices. The intro- 
duction of the Siemens tank, furnace, and other improved methods has enabled 
workmen to double their output. Plants have increased immensely in size and pro- 
duction is enormous. The manufacturers have an organization, including such 
as employ union men only, which fixes prices. They will almost certainly be forced 
to form a trust soon. (107, 108.) 

Mr. Hammett thinks that the introduction of natural gas as a fuel was of 
advantage to both manufacturers and workmen. Whether or not it raised wages, 
it made more work and produced better glass. The use of the natural gas in flat- 
tening gave a very bright, clean surface, free from sulphur, which makes the sur- 
face of the glass turn blue or white. (926.) ; 

10. Wages, proportion of product, window glass.—Mr. HAMMETT, a window- 
glass cutter, supposes that 75 per cent of the cost of window glass goes in wages, 
or perhaps more in some cases. (927.) 

B. Labor organizations.—1. Flint Glass Workers’ Union. (a) Organi- 
zation and membership.-Mr. KUNZLER, president of the Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union, says that this organization was formed in 1878. Before that time the 
flint-glass workers were under the Knights of Labor. The present membership 
is about 9,800. It has increased about 2,000 in the last year, partly through the 
formation of the National Glass Company and the unionizing of the nonunion 
plants which came into it. Of the seven nonunion plants which went into the 
combination, two had formerly been under the jurisdiction of the union, but had 
passed out of it through disputes over wages. Mr. Kunzler supposes that the 
union now controls about 85 per cent of the flint-glass trade. The 15 per cent 
outside includes some workmen making whisky flasks, who are not skilled enough 
to hold a position in a union house. In 1878 the union probably did not control 
40 per cent of the trade. : 

The union embraces several different departments of work. Besides the table- 
ware and iron-mold branch, which covers the business of the National Glass Com- 
pany, there are the chimney department, the bottle department, and the shade and 
electric-bulb department. Each of these branches works under different man- 
agement and meets a different committee of manufacturers. (931-933. ) 

“Mr. FRY thinks that before the National Glass Company was formed about two- 
thirds of the flint-glass workers of the country were union men. Five of the 
plants which are now owned by the National Glass Company, including the 
largest of all, were then nonunion and have since been unionized. (899, 900.) ; 

(b) Finances and benefits—Flint-glass workers.—Mr. KUNZLER pays 
union as a national body pays no benefits, except that for lockouts anc stri es. 
The local unions have sick and death benefits. The per capita tax is at present 23 
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uarter. The strike benefit is $6 a week. There is a strike 
Pak a rae hoe about $53,000. There has been no extra assessment since 1898, 
when one was called for to pay relief to about 2,000 members for about 4 weeks, 

48,000 or $50,000. , } 

Bre ities se Ee 25 cents to 50 cents a month in the different locals. The 
initiation fee is $3. The initiation for foreigners is $50. It used to be $100. The 
object of the high initiation fee for foreigners is to keep them away, but it does 
not do it. They come, perhaps, with hardly any money, and, not being able to 
get into the union, drift into nonunion houses. The difference in wages between 
union and nonunion houses would soon make up the cost to them, but it is hard 
to show them the advantages of the union quickly enough to keep them out of the 
nonunion houses, particularly as they do not speak English. (936, 937.) 

2. Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association.—Mr. HayeEs, president of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Associatien, testifies that that association was organized 22 years ago and 
now includes 3,200 of the 4,500 employees in the green-glass bottle trade. Two 
other associations comprise employees in the window-glass and flint-glass manufac- 
ture, respectively. These three organizations are not federated, but occasionally 
confer unofficially, and might assist one another in strikes. The initiation fee of 
the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association is $5 and the monthly dues 75 cents. — It dis- 
courages intemperance. It can expel a member from the union for working for 
less than the fixed wage, but he can be reinstated by the annual convention. A 
sinking fund or defense fund, now amounting to $87,000, is being raised by an. 
assessment of 1 per cent on wages. It has a strong moral effect on employers, mak- 
ing strikes less necessary. (102-105.) : 

The Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association pays $500 to relatives of each member 
dying and collects 25 cents from each memher upon each death. (103.) 

8. Window-glass workers of America.—Mr. CAMPBEL., factory inspector of 
Pennsylvania, formerly an officer of the Window Glass Workers, testifies that this 
union was organized as a national body in 1878. From the outset it sought to 
establish uniform wages. The employers endeayored to import labor from for- 
eign countries, and the union pushed the first United States contract labor law 
to prevent this. 

The initiation fee of the organization was originally $1.50, now $3.00. The 
members for some time paid an assessment of 1 per cent on their earnings, and 
thus established a large fund and secured complete control of the conditions of 
employment, which is retained to the present time. The union includes all 
window-glass workers. Its relations with manufacturers are harmonious. Re- 
cently internal dissensions in the union have resulted in dividing it into three 
organizations—the window-glass workers, the cutters, and the flatteners. (4446. ) 

4, Window-glass cutters.—Mr. HAMMETT says that the workmen of this craft 
were first organized, he thinks, early in the 70’s as the Glass Cutters’ League. 
In the spring of 1880 this league consolidated with the Window Glass Blowers’ 
Association, which is now known as Local Assembly 800 of the Knights of Labor. 
For some time this organization included all the trades in the window-glass 
business, cutters and flatteners, as well as blowers and gatherers. In 1897 trouble 
arose and the cutters and flatteners seceded and formed separate organizations of 
theirown. Bothof these organizations are affiliated with the Federation of Labor. 
Mr. Hammett thinks the cutters’ union has about 1,000 members, the flatteners 
possibly 600 or 700, and Assembly 300, 4,000 menormore. The Assembly includes 
the blowers and the gatherers, with a few flatteners and cutters. The whole num- 
ber of cutters in the United States does not, Mr. Hammett thinks, exceed 1,100. 
(928, 924, 930, 931.) 

Mr. Hammett, who was formerly treasurer of the Window Glass Cutters’ 
League, says that the dues of this union have been $5 a year, but under the present 
arrangement will be 1 per cent of wages. The initiation fee is $25 for Americans, 
but, Mr. Hammett thinks, $200 for foreigners.!_ There are no benefits except strike 
benefits. At the time of Mr. Hammett’s testimony all cutters who were at work 
were paying an assessment of 25 per cent of their wages for the support of those 
on strike. Mr. Hammett declares that he has paid as much as 50 per cent of his 
wages for this purpose. The present assessment will be continued until the 
trouble is settled. (929.) 

_ 5. Apprentices. (a) Flint glass.—Under the joint agreement each manufacturer 
is entitled to employ in the press department 2 apprentices to each 10 pots in 
operation. They must work at gathering only, and usually work for 12 months 
at 10 per cent less than the list wages. As a matter of fact, the apprentice rules 
are not observed. A large number of boys are necessarily employed, and from 


1The Laws of the Window Glass Cutters’ League, publish d a : 5 
initiation fee of $500 for foreigners. ee ed under the date 1900, prescribe an 
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_ time to time these are advanced to less skilled positions without serving a regular 
_ apprenticeship. Where the apprenticeship is entered into it is usually faithfully 

carried out. (832, 834.) 

Mr. KuNZLER, president of the Flint Glass Workers’ Union, says that in the 
bottle department 1 apprentice is allowed to 15 journeymen. Last year it was 1 
to 20. It was changed to 1 to 15 because there was a scarcity of blowers. If the 
union can not furnish enough competent men, the manufacturers have the right 
to seek them wherever they can get them. In the press and iron-mold depart- 
ments 2 apprentices are allowed to each 10 pots in operation. (987.) 

(b) Window-glass workers.—The apprenticeship system persists among the 
window-glass blowers, but it is under strict controlof the union. The number of 
apprentices is limited to from 10 to 20 per cent of the workers. The apprentices 
are paid little, but soon become competent as journeymen, even before the expira- 
tion of the 8 years of indenture. No one is allowed to make a profit from appren- 
tices. (CAMPBELL, 45.) 

(ce) Window-glass cutters—Mr. HAMMETT says that apprentices in the glass- 
cutting trade are taken by individual members, and only after an application to 
the league and a grant of permission. The apprentice works for 3 years, helping 
the cutter, and receives no wages whatever. Apprentices are likely to be sons or 
brothers of the journeymen who take them. At the end of 3 years they are rec- 
ognized as journeymen and taken into the union. (928.) 

(d) Glass-bottle blowers.—The trade union agrees to allow one apprentice for 
every 15 journeymen. Employers select their own apprentices and pay them half 
wages. They insist on aterm of 5 years, although the apprentice ordinarily 
becomes thoroughly competent within 3 years. Boys are employed as tenders 
often several years before they become apprentices. Because of the limitation of 
number of apprentices the trade union becomes responsible to employers to fur- 
nish sufficient men when needed. It can not be expected, however, to support 
eae in idleness 7 or 8 months waiting for an employer to start hisworks. (HAYES, 

+) 

6. Attitude toward nonunion labor.—Members of the union realize that wages 
can not be kept up unless practically all glass-bottle blowers are brought into the 
organization. Manufacturers themselves urge the same necessity. (Havas, 108, 
108.) 

7. Limitation of work. (a) Flint-glass workers.—Mr. THOMPSON states that up 
to 4 years ago ‘‘shops” or gangs in the flint-glass trade were permitted by the 
union to make only a fixed number of articles ina given time. This limitation 
was abolished because it hampered union factories in competition with nonunion. 
The abolition of it, Mr. Thompson declares, strengthened the union more than 
anything else that has been done in many years. It removed a strong argument 
against the union, and he understands that it increased the average wages of the 
union men about 40 per cent. (833,835.) 

(b) Window-glass cutters.—Mr. HAMMETT, a window-glass cutter, states that 
his union limits the amount of work a man may do in a month, but the limit is 
so liberal that he thinks most cutters work about 10 hoursa day. The limitation 
was adopted to keep men from working more than they ought to and taking too 
little time for reading and education. Some used to work until 10 or 11 o’clock 
at night and on Sundays. It was believed that they could get just as much 
money, and probably more, for working a reasonable length of time. (927.) 

8. Attitude toward machinery.—Mr. FRY asserts that in the flint-glass trade it 
was the understanding of the men for years, especially in the union houses, that 
if a man was given a piece of new machinery to work he ought to do everything 
he could to make it a failure. In 9 cases out of 10 it was a failure in all houses 
run by union labor. In Mr. Fry’s own establishment, which was nonunion, there 
was more advance in machinery in the last 10 years than in all the history of the 
glass business in the past put together and in all the other houses combined. 
Mr. Fry believes, however, that the union men have increased in wisdom on 
this point. At the time of the last conference the leaders seemed to recognize 
that automatic machinery had come to stay, and the president of the union said 
to his men, ‘It is our interest and our duty to our employers to do the very best 
we can with improved machinery.” (901.) i 

Mr. Fry declares that ‘‘in almost every instance the effect of improvements 
made has not been to lower wages or curtail the number of employees, but simply 
to make their labor lighter. It gives employment to a different class of men. 
There are more mechanics, machinists, and designers employed in glass works 
than ever before, and a better class—a new class of artisans.” (901. 

Mr. THOMPSON believes that the nonunion flint-glass factories which have been 
successful have succeeded largely by means of the improved machinery, which 
the labor organizations would not let the union factories use, or would not allow 
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them to gain any advantage by using. The ideas of the union workmen have 
very materially changed on this point. (835, 836.)_ | 1 fee 

9: Methods of declaring strikes.—During the session of the genera raat to) 
of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association a majority of the delegates to the oe 
vention only can declare a strike, but when it is not in session two-thirds of the 
executive committee and the president of the general organization may order a 
strike. In either case the strike is declared only after conciliation has been 
attempted. Individuals or local unions refusing to work without such authoriza- 
tion are expelled from the union. (Hayzs, 104, 110.) 

C. Relations of employers and employees.—i. Joint agreements 
and wage scales—Flint-glass trade.—Mr. THOMPSON, secretary of the National 
Glass Company, states that the system of annual agreements fixing the scale of 
wages and conditions of labor has existed in the flint-glass trade for about 15 
years. The methods and rules have varied from time to time, but during the 
past 5 years have been essentially unchanged. This system, of course, applies 
only to concerns employing union men. ao ; 

The manufacturers in the flint-glass trade have an association. This elects a 
committee of 5 members to negotiate with a similar committee elected by the 
organization of employees—the American Flint Glass Workers’ Union. The joint 
committee meets about January 1st to arrange for the scale to cover the year begin- 
ning July 1st succeeding. Each side submits to the joint committee proposed 
changes in the former scales and rules. The committees of the union have always 
declared that they did not have the authority to make final terms, but were sub- 
ject to the approval of the local unions. Mr. Thompson, however, has never 
known of an instance in which an action of the workers’ committee has not been 
upheld by the union. The manufacturers’ committee, although instructed as to 
certain points, is usually given full power to act. (828, 882, 834, 835.) 

Mr. Fry, president of the National Glass Company, says that 3 representatives 
of his company met with 7 men from the workers’ union and had no difficulty in 
settling the working scale. He believes that men generally want to be fair when 
they find that the manufacturers want to treat them fairly. He believes that the 
forming of a scale of prices and hours of labor to last a definite time, would be 
beneficial to both parties if it was universal. (900.) 

Mr. THOMPSON is unwilling to express an opinion as to whether the majority of 
the directors of the National Glass Company prefer the system of joint agree- 
ments, involving the exclusive employment of union men, to the system of 
employing only nonunion men. The company was practically compelled to 
unionize allits plants, and the witness thinks that some, at least, of its officers would 
still prefer the nonunion system. Mr. Thompson himself, however, believes that 
itis an advantage to the employers as well as to the employees to employ only union 
men, and to maintain the system of joint agreements. It strengthens the employ- 
ers’ organization, and makes it possible to introduce economies in manufacture 
and to find wider markets. The certainty that for a given period there will be no 
strike, enables the manufacturers to make contracts on a definite basis. 

Mr. Thompson thinks that wherever such a system as has been adopted in the 
glass trade isconveniently applicable, it offers the best solution of the labor problem, 
particularly if both sides are disposed to act fairly. In fact,manufacturers are 
compelled to be moderate in their positions toward labor because a strike means 
to them a large loss on account of the fixed charges which continue whether the 
plant is operating or not. The officers of trade unions are also usually inclined 
to be fair, but are sometimes compelled to do things which they do not approve 
because of the demands of the members. The conditions of the different plants in 
the glass trade are closely similar, so that a uniform wage scale is applicable, but 
the system would not be satisfactory where widely different conditions exist. 
Many strikes have been caused by attempts to enforce a uniform scale under 
widely different circumstances. (831, 835, 887.) 

Mr. Thompson states that there have always been a considerable number of 
flint-glass manufacturers who have employed only nonunion men, while other 
manufacturers have employed exclusively union men. Nonunion manufacturers 
made their own rules and hired their workmen individually. Their competition 
was formerly a serious menace to the manufacturers employing union men. This 
was specially the case so long as the union limited the number of articles which 
could be made in a given time by fixing a maximum “‘move.” Moreover, non- 
union factories made use of improved machinery which the union would not per- 
mit employers to use. Mr. Thompson believes that the ideas of the union men as 
to restricting output have changed materially. (835, 836. ) 

Mr. Fry says that when the combination was formed it was found that his 
own establishment, which employed nonunion men, was paying about 10 per cent 
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higher wages in all the finer branches of the business than the union houses. In 
some of the cheaper grades the case was reversed. When the combination was 
formed wages were equalized in all the factories and then a general advance was 
made. The United States Glass Company, which has nonunion men, is now 
paying somewhat lower wages than the National Glass Company. 

Speaking generally, Mr. Fry is of opinion that labor organizations have increased 
the wages of their members. (900-903. ) 

The wages paid by nonunion factories entering the National Glass Company 
were found to be in some cases higher than in the union factories and in other 
cases lower; but these differences were largely due to differences in conditions. 
Thus, in one factory where the scale was about 25 per cent less than the union 
scale, improved machinery was used by which the men could make a larger out- 
put and earn fully as high wages as in the union factories. 

Mr. THOMPSON says that the National Glass Company took in a number of non- 
union concerns, the capacity of which was approximately half the total capacity. 
Mr. Thompson believes that the management of the new company would have 
preferred to allow the separate establishments to continue as union or nonunion 
establishments in the same way as before, but the rules of the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union require that any company which employs union men at all 
must employ them exclusively. The new company was accordingly threatened 
with a strike. The directors decided by a divided vote to unionize all plants. 
They stipulated that none of the employees should be compelled to join the union 
and that the employers would not try to prevent them from doing so, but that 
union wages and union rules should be adopted in all the factories. The witness 
believes that nearly all nonunion men have since entered the union, and that 
there was a considerable amount of coercion brought to bear to compel them to 
ay so. It would have been very unpleasant for men to remain out of the union. 

(828, 831.) 

Mr. Fry, president of the National Glass Company, says that for 25 years of 
his manufacturing life he used nonunion labor. When the combination was 
formed he found that two-thirds of the factories had union labor. The rules of 
the union forbid members to work for any company which employs nonunion 
men also. To prevent friction and avoid a strike, Mr. Fry thought it better to go 
with the majority and let all the works be unionized. He told the union officials 
that if they could persuade the nonunion men to join them, they might do so, but 
that no man would be discharged for refusing to join. A large proportion of the 
men in the nonunion factories did join the union, ‘‘ not because they really wished 
to do it, but because they thought it would be more to their peace and happiness 
if they were with the majority. Ina few instances some men yet refuse to join 
the labor organization and they have not been molested.” Mr. Fry believes that 
the whole 19 concerns might have been run as nonunion, and it is a question with 
him whether the unionizing of all has tended to strengthen the company. 

898, 800.) 

: Mr. KUNZLER, president of the Flint Glass Workers’ Union, says that the National 
Glass Company took in 19 plants, of which 7 were nonunion. The Rochester 
Tumbler Company was the largest; it and the Keystone Company, which was an 
adjunct of it, employed together about 400 skilled workmen who now belong to 
the union. 

The union demanded that the nonunion plants taken in by the company be 
unionized. Mr. Kunzler asserts that by the change the hours of the nonunion 
men were shortened and their wages were raised. (932, 933.) 

2. Joint agreements—Glass-bottle trade.—Mr. Hayes, president of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association, states that this union regularly makes an agreement with 
manufacturers, covering hours and wages and other conditions of work, which 
is valid for the working year, from the 1st of September to the last of June. | The 
president and the executive board of the union, constituting the wage committee, 
meet the wage committee of the manufacturers in May, for a preliminary con- 
ference. Each side suggests any changes which it desires and presents its argu- 
ments, but nothing is then finally determined. In July both the manufacturers 
and the workmen hold their annual conventions. To these conventions the 
changes proposed at the preliminary conference are submitted, with the argu- 
ments for them. The conventions do not pretend to take final action on wages or 
other questions, but each instructs its wage committee as to the concessions that 
it shall ask for from the other side. After the conventions adjourn the wage 
committees meet again and come to a final agreement. Each side has had ample 
time to consider the views of the other and to appreciate the grounds of its 
requests. There is no blustering or threatening. The best of feeling is main- 
tained, and each question is decided on its merits. (920-922. ) 
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Originally each side distrusted the other and conflicts were warm, but at present 
Polations Be friendly. Members of local unions refusing to abide by this scale 
are expelled. (102. i : 

ieee is eee me gradually come to learn that business is safer when workers 
are organized, since thus each manufacturer can know what his competitor pays 
for each class of goods. There is an organization of employers, including all 
except the more Eastern establishments, which employs union labor exclusively 
and fixes uniform selling prices on the basis of wages. Manufacturers having no 
uniform wages cut below these prices. The manufacturers who are organized 
desire all workmen to be brought into the union. (HAYEs, 102, 103, 108.) 

3. Joint agreements—Window-glass trade.—Mr. HAMMETY states that the annual 
agreement of the glass cutters with the manufacturers establishes a general 
wage scale for the whole country, though some small differences of wages are 
fixed for the different districts to make up for differences in the cost of fuel and 
other expenses. (925.) j 

The agreement for the blast of 1900 and 1901 provides for the reference of con- 
troversies to the chairmen of the wages committees, and for the selection of a 
referee by them if they can not agree. The referee is to be a disinterested per- 
son not connected with the glass business. There is to be no strike or lockout 
pending the decision. (926.) ; 

4. Arbitration of disputes—F lint-glass trade.—Mr. KUNZLER, president of the 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union, says that in some departments of the flint glass manu- 
facture there is an arbitration committee, consisting of 2 manufacturers and 2 
workmen, to which disputes are submitted. Pending the decision there is no 
interruption of work by either side. No fifth person is called in as arbitrator or 
umpire. There has never been need of one; and, while a man of ordinary intel- 
ligence could decide the most of the controversies, there are some on which an 
outsider could hardly give a fair decision for lack of knowledge of the trade, 
(934, 935, 938.) . 

The rules of the joint agreement in the flint-glass trade provide that disagree- 
ments shall be settled in the factory if possible, but in case of failure shall be 
referred to the general joint committee; pending their decision there shall be no 
cessation of work. Since difficulties frequently grow out of misunderstandings 
or ill feelings, they can usually be settled by such independent committee. Most 
of the appeals to the committee, however, are as to the ‘‘ move” or wages on new 
articles not provided for in the annual agreement. 

5. Strikes in the jlint-glass trade.—Mr. THOMPSON says that notwithstanding 
the system of annual joint agreements there were formerly quite numerous strikes 
in the flint-glass trade. These were especially caused by the refusal of the 
workers to grant concessions which were necessary to enable the manufacturers 
to compete with nonunion factories. The last importaut strike occurred several 
years ago in the plant of the United States Glass Company, which had brought 
together 16 concerns. The company insisted on the elimination of the rule 
fixing a maximum amount of work to be done ina day. The strike lasted 2 or 3 
years and was disastrous to both sides. The company is now operating only 6 or 
8 plants, but these it finally succeeded in filling with nonunion men. Since that 
(S88, ve cians have more fully realized the necessity of making concessions. 

3 ‘. 

Mr. KunzieEr, president of the Flint Glass Workers’ Union, states that all the 
16 factories which were taken over by the United States Glass Company in 1890 
were union factories, and continued to be so until September, 1893. Then there 
was a lockout which continued 3} years, till the workmen yielded and gaye per- 
mission to such members of the union as desired to work with the nonunion 
employees. The company took advantage of the hard times and slack business 
to get rid of the union. It got a few deserters from the union, and taught green 
hands, but it is only operating 6 of its 16 plants. (933, 934, 937.) pies 

6. Strikes and lockouts—Window-glass trade.—Mr. HAMMETT, a window-glass 
cutter, stated that at the time of his testimony, October 4, 1900, the usual annual 
agreement between the window-glass cutters and the manufacturers had not been 
signed with the American Window Glass Company, the so-called combine, though 
it had been signed with the independent manufacturers. The dispute with the 
combine was not over wages. It was simply a question of union jurisdiction. 
The cutters’ league had refrained from asking any advance in wages, though the 
allied trades were getting advances of from 5 to 8 per cent. The cutters’ league 
had preferred to make an attempt to get full control of the trade. It had said to 
the manufacturers that its members would not work in any factory with blowers 
who belonged to L. A. 300 until L. A.300 gave up the cutting trade. L.A. 300 had 
only about 18 cutters, foreigners, most of themfrom Belgium. The cutters’ league 
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finally offered to let these men stay where they were, provided L. A. 300 would 
take in no more cutters and teach no more apprentices to cut; but this offer was 
rejected. (924, 925.) 

Mr. CAMPBELL says that before the organization of the window glass workers, 
union strikes were usually unsuccessful. The manufacturers always succeeded 
in reducing wages when they wished. Since organization the workmen have 
never met real defeat. One strike, in 1882, required heavy assessments, 5 to 15 
per cent,in order tomaintainit. There has never been a case of arbitration. (45.) 


D. General conditions of labor.—1. Employment.—There has been, 
according to Mr. CAMPBELL, a recent large increase in employment in the window- 
glass trade, owing to discovery of natural gas and to other causes. In1880 there 
were only 800, now 2,400,employed. Improved machinery has not yet been dis- 
covered for blowing glass. Work was regular up to the passage of the Wilson 
bill, but has been very irregular since. Even previous to the Wilson bill work 
os September 1 and ended June 30. Sunday labor is not used in this trade. 
(47. 

2. Machinery.—No machinery has been introduced for making bottles, but 
recently a machine has been invented for making fruit jars. The result in 1 
factory in Indiana was a reduction of men employed from 273 to 83 and a cut of 
45 per cent in wages. One machine with 1 man anda boy does the work formerly 
done by 3 men. To meet the competition of this machine,the union cut the 
wages of men making jars in other factories sufficiently to make the cost of pro- 
duction equal. The displacement of men in the glass trade is specially injurious 
because of the high specialization of skill. (Havynzs, 111,112.) 

3. Wages—(a) Window-glass trade.—Mr. CAMPBELL says that in the window- 
glass-blowing trade wages are determined by annual agreement between the union 
and an association of employers, and are uniform throughout the country, except 
that a difference of 10 per cent is allowed in the Eastern States because of compe- 
tition of foreign labor and goods. Wages are varied, according to agreement, 
with the rise and fall of the tariff. Strikes scarcely ever occur. The hours of 
labor are 40 per week in the blowing department, the work there being excep- 
tionally hard. Theunion has prevented reduction of wages since its organization. 
The witness thinks that manufacturers prefer dealing with the union because 
uniform conditions of cost as regards labor are thus secured throughout the 
country. (4446.) , 

Mr. HamMMETT, a window-glass cutter, says that the window-glass blowers in 
this country make from $140 a month up to $400 or $500; probably only 1 or 2 
men make these high wages. The earnings of the blowers depend entirely upon 
the quantity and size of their glass. Thatis affected by the skill of the cutters. 

923, 928. : 

Mr. Hmmett says that the highest wages ever paid for union glass cutting were 
60 cents a hundred feet for single strength, and $1.20 a hundred feet for double 
strength. At present the rate is 29 cents for single strength and 41 cents for 
double. It has been as low as 214 cents for single and 38 for double. A cutter 
working on single-strength glass at the present rates and cutting the full quantity 
allowed by the union will make $6.15 a day; on double strength he would make 
$5.80. (925, 928.) 

(b) Flint-glass trade.—Mr. THOMPSON says that the wages fixed by the annual 
agreements are almost altogether based upon piecework. There are thousands of 
different pieces, each of which has a price based upon a certain quantity known 
asa “move.” Thus the wages on a sugar bowl are based on a ‘‘ move” of 515. 
The ‘‘move” was formerly the maximum number of articles which the group of 
workmen could make in a turn, but the maximum limit has now been removed. 

As to 1 article only, the common tumbler, the agreements provide for a sliding 
scale of wages according to price. This was necessary to meet the competition of 
nonunion factories. As to some highly skilled work the pay is by the day, and 
not by the piece. (833. 

Each lass of Beislce in the flint-glass trade is made by group of workmen 
known as a‘‘shop.” In general there is a presser who manipulates the mold, a 
eatherer who brings the glass to the presser, a boy who ‘‘ snaps up" the ee 
from the mold and reheats it, and a finisher who takes off the sharp POS and 
zives the article a polish. In the case of the sugar bowl, for a turn of 4 a 
work a presser receives $2 for the ‘‘move,” or $4 for a day of 9 hours, a inis m 
receives $1.75 a ‘‘ move,” and a gatherer $1.25. Workers usually, however, make 
more than a ‘‘ move” during the turn. 

For about 15 years prior to 1900° the wages of the flint- as 
practically the same. There were changes as to certain artic eeera 
was essentially unchanged, even during the depression beginning in 1893. 


glass workers had been 
les, but the average 
Since 


a 
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the formation of the National Glass Company a new agreement has been reached 
which reduces hours about 24 per cent, and increases wages about 5 per cent. 
Mr. Thompson, however, does not ascribe this increase especially to the formation 
of the combination, since the new agreement was made by all union manufac- 
turers, including many not in the combination. Mr. Thompson does not consider 
that the work of flint-elass men is more trying on account of heat and other con- 
ditions than that of iron and steel workers. (833, 834, 838. ) 

Mr. Kunzimr, president of the Flint Glass Workers’ Union, states that the 
average wage of his members last year for 52 weeks was about $12.80. The 
actual period of work is not oyer 10 months. (936. ) 

Mr. Kunzler says that in the flint-glass manufacture there is a sliding wage 
scale on just one article—tumblers. The union does not like the sliding scale. 
Tt must be based on certain rebates and discounts which are hard to find out. 
The union has to depend largely on the honesty of the manufacturers. (934.) 

(c) Glass-bottle blowers.—Mr. Hayes, president of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association, says that 20 years ago glass-bottle blowers earned as much as $5 to 
$12 per day, working 10 months in the year. In 1893, during the panic and about 
the time of the introduction of the Wilson bill, the workmen conceded a 15 per 
cent reduction in wages, in return for which the employers agreed not to take on 
any apprentice for the blast of 1893 and 1894. It was known that there would be 
idle journeymen enough. The manufacturers also promised that when the 
country recovered and high tariff duties were restored the cut in wages should 
be restored also. Accordingly, an increase of 8 per cent was made in 1899, and 
the other 7 per cent was given back in 1900. With the improved business condi- 
tions and the great demand for ware there were not blowers enough, and the 
workmen agreed to increase the ratio of apprentices from 1 for every 15 blowers 
to 1 for every 10. (922.) 

Early in 1899 wages averaged about $25 perweek, but only for about 7 months 
in the year. (107, 108.) , 

_4. Hours of labor.—Mr. HAMMETT says that the glass-cutters union does not 
limit the hours of labor, but it does restrict the amount of glass that a man may 
cut. No cutter may cut more than 24 pots, or 480 boxes of-single strength, or 
more than 3 pots, or 360 boxes of double strength, a month. This makes a very 
fair day’s work fora man. Some can doa little more, but 2 men in the place 
where Mr. Hammett works have only 2 pots each, and that is all they can do 
Cutters generally work about 10 hours a day. (927.) ; 

Mr. THOMPSON says that in the flint-glass trade 55 hours constitute a week’s 
work in mold making and engraving. 1n other departments the work is arranged 
a ead i oy Tee each, and the workers are allowed to make only 11 turns in 

Mr. Fry, president of the National Glass Company, says i 
skilled mechanics, in the flint-glass manufacture tea 8 neds ot baci is wer 
of the employees, except common laborers, work 8, 8}, or 9 hours. “The common 
es work 10 hours a day, but they are not a large class of the employees. 

Mr. Hayes says that 84 hours actual working time consti Ss a day’s . 
the bottle blowers. There are a day shift and a night chee ee a 
day and by night in alternate weeks. There is no workon Sunday oron § t : d : 
night, so that one who works full time puts in 11 days in 2 weeks meio 2 

Production has not been diminished by the reduction of hours but the expendi 
ture of energy is high. Recently the night turn, which was former rr Were 
on Saturday, was abandoned, thus still further reducing hours. This ck ape 
Eee for 800 more persons. (107, 110, 112, 921 i) ) cheery 

r. Hayes says that the general conditions of labor i o 2 
have improved during the past 20 years, although ctl epee Ey a at 
have been reduced. Nevertheless the strain of work ‘is much greater th “ f ee 
erly, and it leaves the workmen so exhausted that they are hardl - le ead 
OS esa hi of peur eames for pleasure or improvement. (107 Le 

5. Holidays.—Mr. KuNzLER, president of the Fli Gee 3 ees : 
says that the members of this ce have a Lives it ee Union, 
bottle department, which works until 4 o’clock on Saturda after io Oe 
is no Sunday work. There are so many uncertainties in thes lass “ ome ee 
one does not often get in a full week in some departments (936 937 \ 

The agreement between the glass-bottle blowers and the manufac 2 
the observance of the following holidays: Labor D 
Day and night, Christmas Eve, Day, and night, and 
andnight. It was also provided that no glass shoul 
of July and August, 1901. (921.) 


ufacturers requires 
ay and night, Thanksgiving 
Decoration or Memorial Day 
d be blown during the months 
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6. Summer rest.—Mr. HAMMETT, a window-glass cutter, says thatin former years 
the window-glass factories started on September 1 and ran until June 30. For the 
last 4or5 years the start has been made later, sometimes not until about January 1. 
The factories have capacity for making more glass than the country consumes, 
and they do not work more than 6,7, or, occasionally, 8 months in a year. There 
are some little cooperative factories which have worked about9 months. (925, 927.) 

Mr. KUNZLER, president of the Flint Glass Workers’ Union, says that some of 
the departments of flint-glass manufacture stop 4 weeks in the summer, some 6 
weeks. and some 2 months. (936.) 

Mr, Fry states that factories in this business run about 10 months in the year. 
A skilled mechanic works about 265 days. The ordinary laboring man works 
perhaps 50 weeks in the year, 10 hoursa day. (903.) 

7. Employment of children.—Mr. THOMPSON says that it is almost impossible to 
carry on the manufacture of flint glass without employing small boys to carry the 
glass back and forth. They are quicker, and the work being unskilled itis an 
advantage to have cheap labor. The boys employed are usually not under 15. 
They earn from 60 cents to $1.20 perday. Quite a number of women and children 
are also employed in packing and other branches of the work. (8384.) 

8. Cooperative plants.—Mr. KUNZLER, president of the Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union, says that the union itself is just establishing a cooperative factory at Sum- 
mitville,Ind. The people are giving the land and a gas well, and the plant is the 
property of the union. It is capitalized at $12,000, and is to employ about 30 union 
men at first. There are other cooperative concerns in the trade; some pay the 
union scale and some do not. (935, 936.) 

Mr. HAMMETT says that some small cooperative stock companies to make win- 
dow glass have been started during strikes, but many of them have failed. The 
one at Wilmington is the oldest and most successful. They sign the same wage 
scale as the other factories. They usually work about 9 months in the year, or 
from 1 to 3 months more than the other factories have worked in recent years. 
(927.) 

9. Contract labor.—Mr. HAMMETT does not think that there are more than 25 or 
30 foreigners in his trade in the country. The cutters have had no trouble with 
the contract-labor laws until very recently. The manufacturers have not desired 
to bring in foreign workmen. Our foreign-labor law is a good thing, but it is 
difficult to enforce. (928, 981.) 


XVI. THE PRINTING TRADE. 


A. Conditions of business._Employers’ associations.—Mr. Don- 
NELLY, president of the International Typographical Union, says that there 
have been various national employers’ associations in the printing trade, but 
the Typographical Union has never found that such an organization was able to 
enforce upon its members agreements made with the union as effectively as the 
union itself controls its members. In many instances the employer who breaks 
an agreement becomes in a secret manner the weapon with which the other 
employers endeavor to strike at the organization. (274.) 

2. Associated Press.—Mr. DONNELLY says that the Associated Press is, to a cer- 
tain extent, a monopoly. It will not furnish news to any paper paying its rates. 
The paper must secure a ‘“‘ franchise,” paying for it a high price, and this fran- 
chise can only be secured by the consent of the other newspapers belonging to the 
association, including, apparently, a majority of those in the particular place 
concerned. Political, social, and personal influence is often necessary to secure a 
franchise. Without the Associated Press dispatches the success of a newspaper 
is very doubtful, and the printers are injured by the failure of newspapers owing 
to the existence of this combination. (284,285.) __ 

3. Newspaper advertisements.—Mr. GoupI£, a Chicago merchant, says that for 
some time there was a standing advertisement in one of the largest dailies in 
Chicago in which one of the “ get-rich-quick” fellows offered an assured fortune 
for $5. He has seen the man tried in the police court and fined heavily, but he 
continued his swindle until his success sent him to the penitentiary. The edi- 
torial and news departments of the great dailies and weeklies condemn such 
scoundrels, while the advertising columns are open to them at15 to 25 cents a 
line. (727.) Fic te 

B. International Typographical Union.—1. Organization and rela- 
tions to other branches.—Mr. DONNELLY states that the Typographical Union was 
organized as a permanent national body in 1852 and became international in 
1869. It originally covered all branches of the printing trade, but in recent years 
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there has been a growing tendency toward specialization of skill, so that in 1895 
the pressmen and the bookbinders were allowed to withdraw and form separate 
international organizations of theirown. These organizations, however, remained 
affiliated with the typographical union by means of local and international 
allied printing trades councils. The typographical union proper at present 
includes compositors, stereotypers, electrotypers, mailers, photo-engravers, and 
newspaper writers, although some members of these crafts have also local unions 
of their own. The membership of the International Typographical Union is 
about 38,000; of the pressmen’s union about 12,000, and of the brotherhood of 
bookbinders about 8,000. ( 268.) : 

The International Typographical Union has 16 organizers. It was the first 
union to establish this system. There are union printers in Habana, Porto Rico, 
Manila, and other of our foreign possessions, but local unions exist only in Hono- 
lulu and Jamaica. There is no organization in Mexico. (284.) 

2. Constitution; referendwm.—The general rules or laws of the International 
Typographical Union can be changed at its conventions, but its constitution or 
fundamental laws can be changed only by a referendum vote of the members 
themselves. General strikes also require such a vote and officers are elected 
in the same way. At first only about one-fourth of the members voted, but the 
last vote taken shows about 50 per cent of the members voting on measures and 
66 per cent on officers. The system is advantageous, in the opinion of the wit- 
ness, from its democratic character. It makes better and more enthusiastic 
members, since each feels that he has a voice in the affairs of the organization. 
The only difficulty is the delay, since it requires about 35 days. (DONNELLY, 269.) 

3. Chapels.—The smallest unit in the organization of the Typographical Union 
is the chapel, which is formed in each separate shop employing 3 or more men. 
The chapel elects a chairman and a secretary, and the chairman is the representa- 
tive of the employees in that shop in all tranSactions with the employers. He is, 
bound to see that union regulations are strictly complied with, and makes a monthly 
report to the local union as to such compliance and as to the conditions of the 
shop generally. The chapel makes recommendations to loval unions as to the 
advisable course of action in disputes with employers. (DONNELLY, 271, 272.) 

4, Funds and dues.—The funds of the International Typographical Union are 
derived from the charter fee for subordinate unions, $5; from the sale of nec- 
essary supplies, and from a monthly fee of 30 cents, payable by all members, which 
is collected by the subordinate unions and transmitted to the central organization. 
Of the revenue thus received one-sixth goes to the general fund to defray current 
expenses, one-fourth to the defense fund, one-fourth to the burial fund, and one- 
third to the endowment fund of the home for union printers. (DONNELLY, 283.) 

_ Mr. Hanson testifies that the Typographical Union has both local and interna- 
ae faneral benefits, and that a number of the local unions have sick benefits. 
582. 

5. Home for superannuated printers.—The Typographical Union has establi 
at Colorado Springs the Childs-Drexel Home for Union Printers and Allied Crafts, 
Any member of the union of 5 years’ standing who is physically incapable of work 
may be admitted. The home is supported by a contribution of 10 cents per month 
from every ee i has at Hee about 100 inmates. The majority of these 
are consuimptives, that disease being especially c rj ; yN- 
ete O81.) g especially common among printers. (DON 

6. Methods of ordering strikes.—Mr. DONNELLY states that before an ri 
can be legally made by any local typographical union ample opoereanin tes 
be given for consultation with employers. There must _be first a conference by 
the local organization, andif this fails a notice must be sent to the executive 
council of the International Typographical Union. Only when a majority of the 
members of this council favor supporting the demands of the union can a strike 
be authorized, and before it is ordered the president of the international union 
either in person or by proxy, must visit the locality and endeavor to secure an 
agreement with the employer. If, however, the action of the local union be 
defensive rather than aggressive, the president of the international union, with 
3 members of the executive council, who are always at headquarters may indorse 
the action immediately, so that the strike may be ordered within 10 hours 
Where a union demands a new scale of wages, and employers rejoin by refusing 
ens e recognize the union, the union is treated as being on the defensive 

7. Sympathetic strikes.—In addition to the procedure required t i 
of the Typographical Union alone, further formalities eS oc a ee bss 
sought to secure the support of other branches of the printing trade through the 


allied printing trades councils. If a local organization and the officers of the 
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_ international union of any one branch—asg, for example, the Typographical Union— 
are agreed that there is need of assistance from ie other tates of the trade 
a committee of the local allied printing trades council must first confer with 
theemployer. If this conference fails, the executive councils of the international 
unions must be notified, and if the majority of the members of these councils, 
acting conjointly, are of the opinion that the strike is absolutely necessary, a 
further conference by the international officers with the employer is sought. ‘Tf 
this conference fails, the international executive councils ‘may order a general 
strike of all the members belonging to the International Typographical Union, 
the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, and the International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders. A perpetual agreement has been made between these 3 organi- 
zations binding them to support one another in this way, and any member disre- 
garding the strike order is expelled. (DONNELLY, 268-273.) 
| 8. Strike funds.—Mr. DONNELLY says that the International Typographical 
_ Union has a defense fund raised by means of a certain percentage of the regular 
_ per capita membership tax. Its officers are also empowered in cases of emer- 
gency to transfer other funds to this one. The amount now available in the 
defense fund is about $50,000. This is considered sufficient for the present condi- 
tions of trade because the larger local unions are usually able to take care of 
themselves, while the smaller typographical unions depend largely upon the 
organization for support. If the fund were larger, however, employers would be 
less likely to enter into disputes with the organization. (269.) 
9. Union labels—Mr. DONNELLY says the Typographical Union has used the 
_ union label for about 10 years, with great benefit. It is the trade-mark of fair con- 
ditions of work and living wages, and public sentiment in favor of trade unions 
has created a demand for goods bearing the union label. Its use has now become 
quite common in municipal printing. Laws granting unions the privilege of the 
exclusive use of labels and measures requiring the use of union labels on public 
printing have been opposed in the courts as class legislation. In a majority of 
such cases the acts have been held unconstitutional. The witness believes that 
undue influence has sometimes been used with the lawyers who were defending 
the union label, since they have almost invariably submitted the statement of 
the case without argument. A recent decision in Kansas City, however, holds 
that the various municipal boards have the right to purchase materials as they 
see fit, provided the contract be given to the lowest responsible bidder. The 
Typographical Union and other trade unions favor a measure requiring the union 
label to be placed on all publications issued from the United States Government 
Printing Office. Their purpose is to secure an official recognition by the States 
and the Nation of the fact that trade unions are organizations deserving to be 
fostered for the benefit of the entire population. (282, 283.) 

10. Apprentice system.-Mr. Hanson, a Memphis printer, testifies that the 
qualifications for membership in the Typographical Union are 4 years’ apprentice- 
ship, followed by an examination unless the candidate is vouched for by mem- 
bers with whom he has worked. Good moral character is also supposed to be 
required. After 3 years the apprentice, if found competent upon examination, 
is admitted to conditional or two-thirds membership, receiving two-thirds of the 
wages of a journeyman, and is allowed to attend the meetings and have all the 
privileges of a member, but is not required to pay dues. At the end of a year he 
is examined by a committee appointed by the union for the purpose, and if found 
to be competent his name is placed on the active roll. There is no fixed scale of 
wages for apprentices, but they are usually started at about $4 or $5 a week and 
advanced as they learn the trade. Each office or department is entitled to 1 
apprentice, and when a boy reaches the two-third stage a new apprentice can go 
in. Mr. Hanson believes the apprentice system keeps the trade from being 
flooded with incompetents. If the proprietors were allowed to fill the offices 
with boys and girls without regard to number, those who have the idea that 
cheap child labor is beneficial and profitable would let their printers go as soon 
as they had partly learned the trade and fill their places with new ones, throwing 
the partially skilled printers on the market. One of the minor objects of the 
Typographical Union is to limit the number of apprentices in the country. One 
apprentice is allowed to every 7 men in each department. ‘The rule of the union 
is that apprentices must apply to the foremen for work. (582-584. ) 

Mr. KinBurn testifies that the Typographical Union of Macon allows 1 appren- 
tice to 7 men. It is estimated that 1 apprentice can attend to proving galleys, 
etc., for’? men. Each local union fixes its own number of apprentices. There is 
no calculation made as to the supply and demand and no purpose to restrict the 
number of apprentices in the country as a whole. The apprentices are from 12 
to 18 years old. In Mr. Kilburn’s department there are 6 men and 1 boy; the boy 
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g 1 a day for 8 hours’ work, a good deal more than the average paid in stores, 
os ae elec longer hours. Mr. Kilburn says that under the appa e 
rule he was obliged as foreman to refuse employment to the son of his employer, 
who wanted to learn to run a linotype machine, because there was already an 
apprentice in the office. He says that if the employers were permitted to put on 
as many apprentices as they chose the wages of the journeymen would be cut 
down to boys’ and girls’ wages. (562-564. ) ee 2 
. Relations of employers and employees.—l. age scales an 
sca Naar tn Domai! states that the Typographical Union was the first to 
adopt, as a national organization, the practice of fixing union scales of wages 
and demanding their adoption by employers. The various local unions are 
authorized to take the initiative in adopting scales, but they do not receive the 
support of the international organization, through its defense funds or otherwise, 
unless there have been proper negotiations with employers and unless the demands 
are approved by the officers of the international organization. Where the union 
is newly organized and prepares a scale of wages it usually does not call for a 
conference with employers, because it is undesirable to notify them of intended 
action, lest they attempt to break up the union. A scale is simply drawn up and 
submitted, with the request that it be adopted at a particular date, no threat of 
strike being made in this original request. Where an attempt is made to change 
an existing scale of wages a conference with employers is invariably sought before 
definite action is taken. Where, however, an employer has shown himself uni- 
formly antagonistic to the organization he may be treated as an enemy and less 
opportunity for conference will be given. (270-273.) ; 

Mr. Henry T. Hanson, a printer of Memphis, testifies that the printers have 
been organized since 1851. The Typographical Union, like all labor organiza- 
tions, has been instrumental in keeping up the scale of wages and bettering the 
general condition of the members of the craft. In arriving at the scale of wages 
the cost of living and skill are taken into consideration. The printer is supposed 
to be entitled to more wages than a common laborer, because he has to serve an 
apprenticeship and become skillful at his trade. Im Memphis the scale is fixed 
by conference between the printers and the employers, who are also organized. 
Some 2 or 8 months previous to the expiration of the last contract, which was for 
2 years, the typographical union and the Typothetze appointed committees to 
confer and adopt a new scale. After numerous conferences a satisfactory con- 
clusion was reached and a scale of prices was adopted, which runs on the evening 
paper for 4 years and on the morning paper for 24 years. Under the old contract 
hand compositors were working 10 hours and machine compositors had an 8-hour 
day, but the new contract gave the hand compositors an 8-hour day also. The 
union has never violated a contract. If the committee had failed to come to an 
agreement with the employers, the organization would either have appointed 
another committee or itself have promulgated a scale and asked for its adoption. 
Then if the proprietors had refused, the union would have had another meeting, 
and if it had decided that it was advisable to inaugurate a strike to secure its 
demands it would have had to notify the international officers, and if they had 
authorized it the local union could have notified the proprietors that unless they 
conceded the demands a strike would be inaugurated. (581, 582.) 

Mr. KILBURN says that incompetent men are not elected to membership in the 
Typographical Union. The union men will not work for an employer who employs 
any nonunion men. The union aims to give better work for the money than can 
be obtained outside the union. When the proprietor of a shop signs the union 
scale of prices for a year the union considers both sides bound by the contract, 
and guarantees to furnish skilled workmen to keep the paper going. The 
employer can go home and the work will be attended to in his absence. In 
Macon all the printers are union men. The proprietors can employ and discharge 
the foreman when they see fit; the union does not even suggest anyone. The 
foreman selects the force. There is no friction between the union and the 
employers, and there has been no strike for many years. (561-564. ) 

2. Pittsburg book strike-—Mr. DONNELLY says that in 1891 a great strike 
occurred in the printing trade at Pittsburg, the cause being a refusal of the 
employers to grant shorter hours. Fully $80,000 was raised by assessment by the 
International Typographical Union. The result was that the employers in that 
branch of the printing trade were largely driven into bankruptcy and the 
employees also greatly injured, so that trade has not recovered since. (269, 270.) 

3. Employment and discharge.—Mr. Hanson says the proprietor of a union office 
employs the foreman and the foreman employs the men. The proprietor has the 
right to name the printers if he desires, but it is understood among the members 
of the union that they must go to the foreman for a situation and not approach 
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_ the proprietor. It is usually conceded by the proprietor that the foreman in 
charge of a department is the man best qualified to select the printers. The pro- 
prietor may act as his own foreman if he wishes. (583, 585.) 

Mr. Hanson says union printers can not be discharged without cause. If an 
employer has too many and wants to reduce his force, he can lay off as many as 
he wants to, or he can work all the force part time. If aman thinks he has been 
discharged without cause or to make place for another man, he can demand the 
reason and lay his grievance before the union. If the union, on investigating the 
matter, found that the man was discharged wholly without cause, it might, under 
the rules, demand a reinstatement. The proprietor can change his foreman with- 
out any comment or questions from the union. The only condition is that he 
must be aunion man. (584. 585.) 

Mr. KILBURN says that the proprietor of a union shop gives the foreman the 
right to employ and discharge. (562.) 

D. Conditions oflabor.—1. Machinery.—Mr. DONNELLY says thatimproved 
labor-saving machines are being constantly introduced in press rooms, binderies, 
and other branches of the printing trade. Thus the displacement of labor in the 
bindery within the past 5 years has been greater than in the composing room. 
The printers regard the introduction of improved machinery under present indus- 
trial conditions as detrimental to the interests of labor. This is especially so 
where one or a few employers get control of an improved process and use it 
to underbid competitors, forcing them to decrease wages. For the most part, 
however, in the printing trade the cheapening of production has so increased the 
demand that, with the strong organization of the printers, they have been able to 
maintain a living rate of wages. 

For about 3 years after the introduction of the linotype machine (about 1892) 
the printers of the country suffered severely by displacement. One man with the 
machine can do the work of 4 without it. The members of the typographical 
union did not oppose the machines, but endeavored to learn to operate them and 
meantime to relieve those thrown out of employment. The New York Typo- 
graphical Union had at one time 680 men on its unemployed list. Many of those 
displaced were old men, whose places have been taken by younger ones, and others 
have found employment in different lines. But men who are untrained in the 
printing trade are not as capable of operating the machines as practiced printers, 
and by the extension of the printing trade room has already been found for a 
great majority of the displaced men. It is expected that within a year as many 
men will be employed in the printing trade as before the linotype was introduced. 
The field for the use of the linotype is now about filled. The limit of speed in 
its manipulation has also been reached, and there seems no way of further 
improvement which shall displace more human labor. Women learn to operate 
the machines readily, but have not the endurance to maintain the continued 
speed which men maintain. The machines require for their operation men of 
steady habits and sound constitution. The method of payment for operating 
them is chiefly on the time system, which has a beneficial and moral effect as 
against the old system of piecework, which tended to increase the transient ele- 
ment among printers. The extension of the printing business, as a result of 
cheaper means of production, has been forced by severe competition among news- 
papers and publishers. (DONNELLY, 276-279.) . d 

Mr. GomPers says that the introduction of the Mergenthaler linotype machine 
is a remarkable instance of the revolutionizing of a whole trade by machinery, 
without wholesale disaster to the workers, even fora time. The machine came 
into use at the least favorable moment, during the industrial depression; but the 
typographical union was wise enough to recognize that it was useless to antago- 
nize the machine. It simply insisted that the men who had spent their lives at the 
trade should have the first chance to operate the machine. The organization 
was strong enough to compel the respect of the employers. The owners of the 
machine themselves did not wish to incur the hostility of so powerful an organiza- 
tion, and they consulted with its officers. The union was able to prevent any 
reduction of wages. The number of papers increased, and the number of men 
employed was therefore little diminished. (615, 616.) a 

2. Wages and skill in printing.—Mr. HANSON says the better the wages in 1 si 
printing office, the more cheaply it can conduct its business, because poor poe 
men will spoil more work than the additional cost of getting good men W See 
amount to. A great many employers recognize the economy of eee Ww oe 
skilled men. There is a firm in Memphis ane pays its men all the way from 4 

o $6 a week above the union scale. (583,584. a : eS 
; Mr Hanson testifies that the day wages in job printing offices in agente i e 
30 cents an hour under the 9-hour system, a fair average with all cities of the 
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same size in the country. Payment is partly by the piece, and partly by the day. 

581. ; 
3. cue of labor.—Mr. DoNNELLY says that most employees in the newspaper 
business have secured an 8-hour day, but in other branches of the printing trade the 
9-hour day has only recently been secured as the result of an agreement between the 
printers’ organizations and a national association of employers, the Typothete. 
About 25 members of this national employers’ association have refused to abide 
by its agreement and their men are now on strike. The employers in the printing 
trade argue that they are less able to grant the reduction in hours than many 
other trades, because a printing establishment requires a large investment and 
costly machinery, which are kept in idleness while the men are not working. A 
reduction in hours, especially in the press rooms, means a reduction in the output, 
since the limit of the output is determined by the limit of the speed of the ma- 
chinery. The witness believes that the shorter working day in general improves 
the condition of the employees, and, except in very few skilled trades, results 
in the employment of more men. (273-275.) 

4, Sanitary conditions of printing establishments.—Although the factory acts of 
the various States apply to printing establishments also, either the acts are insuf- 
ficient or the inspection is ineffective. The division of responsibility for enforcing 
the measures among different authorities is one reason for their ineffectiveness. 
The witness would favor a requirement that floors of printing offices be scrubbed 
at certain intervals. There are printing offices in New York which would have 
to be cleaned with a hoe. The printers are especially subject to consumption and 
various other diseases growing out of the insanitary conditions in which they 
work. (DONNELLY, 282.) 

5. Women in the printing trade.—Mr. DONNELLY states that women learn to 
operate linotype machines or to set type more readily than men, but they have 
not the physical or mental endurance to maintain for any length of time the 
speed that men maintain. The competition of women is injuring the wages of 
men in the printing trade, chiefly in the New England States. In New York 
only such women as are thoroughly: competent in all branches are usually 
employed, and these are members of the union and get union wages. In Boston 
the employers claim that women are a great inconvenience, requiring much 
attention and assistance from others. Nevertheless, employers take on as many 
women as possible, seeking to specialize their work in composing only. The 
wages paid are from 20 to 30 per cent less than for men, The typographical 
unions in New England have spent perhaps $5,000 in endeavoring to secure union 
wages for organized women, but employers immediately threaten to discharge all 
women who organize. (277, 278.) 

6. Newspaper writers—Conditions and organization.—Mr. DONNELLY says that 
the reporters and writers on newspapers are usually paid less than the typesetters, 
although often they are men of considerable education. The witness has known 
newspaper writers to nearly starve on the streets of New York. The occupation 
is more easily entered than the professions proper, and in some ways resembles 
ordinary trades. In the absence of thorough organization, bringing the different 
grades of editors and other writers into social equality, it is very difficult for 
reporters to reach the ear of higher newspaper officers or to rise from one grade 
to another. Many men of wealth and political influence are now getting into the 
higher positions in newspaper offices, leaving less opportunity for men to work 
up. Formerly most newspaper editors had risen from the press or composing 
rooms, and there are still some who have done so. The newspaper writers have 


recently formed unions for their protection in Boston, New York, Dayton, and 
Denver. (275, 276.) ; 


BOOT AND SHOE TRADE. 


Ae Conditions of capita and busimess.—Depressed condition.—Mr. 
COLE, a Chicago shoe manufacturer, thinks there is no industry in the country 
in as poor shape as the shoe-manufacturing industry, in which profits are prac- 
tically wiped out and the earnings of the operatives meager. One of the great 
causes of the demoralization is the variation in wages in different cities depend- 
ing somewhat upon what advantages the manufacturers have over the working- 
men. The duty on hides carries the price of material up to such a point that it is 
hard to get a corresponding advance in the manufactured article. The selling 
price of boots and shoes is fixed before the goods are made; shoes are made to 
retail at $3, $3.50, and $5. Mr. Cole thinks the formation of a shoe trust would 
be beneficial, but, though an attempt has been made in that direction. it has not 
been successful, because the business is too complicated and scattered in too many 
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factories. Anybody can make shoes; in the shoe and leather trade credits are so 
easy that small manufacturers can do business and sell goods with little or no 
margin of profit. The trust would regulate the prices so that goods could be sold 
at a certain percentage above the cost. The workingmen would earn more money 
in the year, though they might not get a better rate of wages. Ina large business 
the cost of labor is not proportionately increased. Mr. Cole thinks the shoe 
industry almost demands special legislation. (728, 730.) 

2. Markets—Foreign trade.—Mr. TILT, a Chicago shoe manufacturer, says that 
he is able to sell shoes in Massachusetts and other New England regions in com- 
petition with the local factories. He alleges the reason to be that he and other 
Western makers give more attention to the quality of their goods, while Eastern 
manufacturers strive more for cheapness. Mr, Tilt also does a considerable and 
_ an increasing foreign trade. His shipments abroad are about 10 per cent of his 

entire output. The largest foreign trade is with Australia; then comes Great 
Britain; but the goods shipped to Great Britain are distributed thence to France, 
Germany, Africa, and elsewhere. The fact that there are no import duties in 
England tends to make that country a base of supply and distribution. Mr. 
Tilt’s foreign sales are generally made to buyers from foreign countries who come 
to his factory. The goods are sold for cash; a draft is made against the bill of 
lading. There is no difference between the price charged to foreigners and the 
price charged to Americans. The same rate is made to all, f. 0. b. Chicago. 
Special styles have to be made for the foreign trade, usually about 3 years behind 
those of America. The duty on hides is a hindrance to the foreign trade. The 
workmanship and materials of American shoes are preferred by the foreigners, 
though they may object to the American styles. (676-680. ) 

3. Combination in boot and shoe trade.—Mr. Eaton thinks that it is only a 
matter of a short time before a shoe trust will be formed. There have been vari- 
ous meetings of the manufacturers tending in that direction. In the absence of 
such an agreement competition will make the manufacturers eat each other up, 
and will have an injurious effect on the workingman. (362,374.) 

The witness doubts whether it would be desirable, from the standpoint of the 
workingman, to have a thoroughgoing trust organized. The trust could shut 
down half the plants and leave part of the men without employment. 

Mr. Tit does not think it would be possibie to have a combination of shoe 
manufacturers. The interests are too large and varied. (679.): 

4. Tariff on hides and on shoes.—Mr. Tint says that the only change of law 
which he desires, aside from some means of settling strikes, is the abrogation of 
the duty on hides. This duty injures the export trade in shoes. ‘‘ Every shoe 
manufacturer thinks it a great big swindle.” Mr. Tilt thinks the meat packer 
gets the principal benefit from the duty, and he does not know that it affects the 
price of cattle at all. He receives no drawback on shoes that he exports, and does 
not understand that it is possible to get one. He uses hides both from South 
America and from Europe. (679, 680, 682.) 

Mr. CoLE says there is a duty on imported shoes, but America exports shoes 
ae imports very few. Not many would be imported even if there were no duty. 

729. 

MY EATON says that the shoe trade generally regards the duty on hides as a 
very iniquitous thing. It has reduced the margin of profit to the employers and 
has reacted on the employees. It is not generally believed that the duty is of any 
benefit to the farmers. The hide, being a mere by-product, is little considered 
in the sale of cattle, but the profit goes entirely to the great packer. Moreover, 
there is a combination in the sale of hides which dictates the price of raw hides, 
while the United States Leather Company dictates the price of sole leather to the 
shoe manufacturers. (360,361.) ; 

Mr. Eaton declares that the protection of the boot and shoe trade is no longer 
necessary. There is no foreign competition in the United States. On the con- 
trary, this country can undersell the English in their own market, and is in fact 
gradually building up aforeign trade. (361, 362.) 

5. Employers’ organizations.—Mr. TILT says that the boot and shoe manufactur- 
ers of Chicago have an organization, but that the association has never undertaken 
to deal with labor matters. He does not consider that labor troubles would be 
helped by the formation of national organizations. The remedy must be local 
because of local differences of conditions.” (677, 682.) oe 

6. Displacement of middlemen.—Mr. EATON declares that only a comparative y 
few manufacturers of boots and shoes have established stores for selling directly 
to the consumer. The largest such manufacturer has about 60 stores, and these 
dispose of about one-half of his product. The manufacturer who thus dispenses 
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with middlemen gains a profit over others, while the consumer also benefits. 
Meverthelesd, the Griscros nial sell in this way are not the largest producers of 
boots and shoes. (860.) penecttvs eect 

B. Labor organizations.—1. Organization and character.—MY. ATON, 
general secretary eal treasurer of the Boot and Shoe Workers Union, testifies 
that that organization has been an international one, including the United States 
and Canada, since April, 1895. Before it was formed there existed the Lasters 


Protective Union, the International Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, and a branch . 


of the Knights of Labor, all in connection with the shoe trade. The lasters’ 
organization was the immediate successor of the Knights of St. Crispin. The 
present organization includes about 9,000 members, only about 5 per cent of the 
total number of workers in the trade. About half of its membership is in New 
England. At one time in the history of the Knights of St. Crispin over 51 per 
cent of the operatives were organized. ; . 

The present organization holds its conventions annually. Questions are decided 
by a majority of the unions, not by a majority of the members. The organiza- 
tion hitherto has had no benefit funds or strike funds. Its dues have been low, 
10 cents weekly for the local organization, while the national union has been sup- 
posed to receive 96 cents per year from each member, but has not actually got it. 
A new constitution is just being put into effect which will establish death bene- 
fits and strike assistance. The witness believes that the absence of strike funds 
has made the organization hitherto almost powerless in regard to strikes. The 
central authorities of the union have especially lacked power. 

The whole attention of the local organizations of boot and shoe workers has 
usually been given to discussions of the hours of labor, wages, prices, etc., 
though some attention has been given to economic and political discussion. There 
have been practically no social or general educational features. (857, 359, 364.) 

2. Union label.—The agreement between the W. L. Douglas Shoe Company and 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, described below, provides that the union 
stamp shall be used upon the goods manufactured by the company, and that the 
union shall take precautions to prevent the use of the stamp by factories not 
entitled thereto. The union also agrees to make all reasonable efforts to-advertise 
the union stamp. In connection with the agreement a notice is issued by the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, addressed to organized labor and fair consumers, 
ssating that the W. L. Douglas Shoe Company is entitled to use the stamp and 
explaining the arbitration agreement existing between the company and the union. 

Mr. EATON says that the importance of the union stamp in advertising the goods 
of a manufacturer is very great, greater than employers would care to admit. 
The union says to the manufacturer: ‘If you use us fairly we will unite and sell 
more of your goods.” The success of the system depends upon the degree of sup- 
port accorded by other organized workmen. The witness considers the use of the 
union label a more desirable method of protecting union labor than boycotting, 
although he considers the latter also necessary. (367-369, 372. 

Mr. CARHARTT, of Detroit, says that Pingree & Smith, of that city, tried the 
union label of the boot and shoe workers for 2 years and then gave it up. They 
treat their employees’ fairly, and they do not discriminate against organized 
workers, but they refuse to discriminate in their favor. Mr. Carhartt thinks that 
Pingree & Smith were dissatisfied with the union label because they looked at it 
purely from the money-making standpoint. They did not consider it as a thing 
which would make it possible to give better treatment and better wages to their 
employees. The increased business which they hoped for did not come. They 
did not advertise the fact that they had adopted the label, perhaps because they 
were afraid of getting into a position which they could not retreat from. They 
failed, therefore, to get those advantages from the union label which it is capable 
of giving when the right use is made of it. (673.) 


C. Relations of employers and employees.—1. Refusal to recognize 
union.—Mr. TILT, a Chicago shoe manufacturer, says that fully 75 per cent of his 
employees, women as wellas men, belong to the unions. He doesnot treat with the 
unions, but with his employees individually, or with a shop committee. He is not 
willing to treat with outsiders. He does not inquire whether the workers belong 
to a union or not. (676, 681.) i 

2. Strikes.—Mr. EATON, general secretary and treasurer of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, says that during part of the history of the boot and shoe work- 
ers’ organizations strikes have been sanctioned by action of the national board 
while at other times the local unions have had absolute power regarding them. 
In the absence of the strike-benefit system, however, the national organization 
has practically had no discipline over the local bodies. The witness believes that 
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centralization of power is very desirable from every standpoint, especially since 
central leaders are apt to be more conservative than the rank and file of mem- 

bers. Mr. Eaton especially refers to the recent strike at Marlboro, Mass. He 
says that this was more in the nature of a lockout. The manufacturers refused 
to treat with their employees as an organization. They posted a notice discharg- 
ing all their employees, but saying that they would ‘be pleased to confer with 
them individually as to conditions of future employment. The question of wages 
and hours was also an underlying one. 

The workers were willing to submit the case to the State Board of Arbitration, 
but the manufacturers refused to do so. One of the employers suggested leay- 
ing the settlement of the dispute to the ministers of Marlboro, but the suggestion 
never assumed very definite form. At any rate the majority of the clergymen 
were opposed to the strikers. There was practically no settlement of the strike. 
Both the laborers and the manufacturers lost heavily. Finally nonunion men, 
and some of the union men, under force of necessity, filled the factories. Wages 
were lower after the strike than before. To some extent labor was imported from 
Nova Scotia and from various parts of New England to take the place of the . 
strikers. (357,358, 370.) 5 

3. Agreements, union labels, and arbitration.—Mr. Eaton submitted a copy of 
the agreement between the W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, of Brockton, Mass., 
and the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, adopted October 26, 1898. 

The witness states that a similar agreement has been made with about 5 other 
employers, and that the union is endeavoring to extend the system. The agree- 
ment provides that the employer shall employ none but members of the union in 

_ good standing, and shall offer facilities for the collection of dues and for the other 
work of the union. The union is to submit to the employer a bill of prices for 
work. If theparties can not agree, the prices shall be referred to the State board 

of arbitration. The employer agrees to use the union stamp, and the union prom- 
ises to use every effort to protect the stamp, to advertise it, etc. The partiesagree 
to adjust all matters of dispute in an equitable and honest manner, and in case of 
failure to reach an agreement toapply jointly to the Massachusetts State Board of 
Arbitration for a decision. The decision of the board is to be binding on both 
parties. Solong as the agreement remains in force there shall be no strike nor 
lockout, nor shall there be any interruption of business during the pendency of an 
application for arbitration. The agreement is to remain in force for 3 years, and 
unless either party shall give written notice 3 months before the expiration of 
the agreement, it shall continue in force for another year, and so on from year 
to year. 

Mr. Eaton states that Mr. Douglas is a great believer in arbitration, and isprac- 
tically the father of the Massachusetts arbitration law. The system above 
described has worked very satisfactorily. Neither of the parties wishes to apply 
to the last resort if it can avoid it. Mr. Douglas has shown a disposition to yielda 
point rather than to go to the State Board of Arbitration, advertising the existence 
of a dispute. Although wages are not fixed in the agreement, a thing which is 
impracticable on account of the frequent changes in conditions, the union is pro- 
tected against the imposition of less than the average or reasonable wages by the 
provision for arbitration. (367-371.) Z ‘ ce 

Mr. T117, a Chicago shoe manufacturer, says that it would be impossible for 
him to make long contracts with his employees, because the methods of manu- 
facture change from season to season. He makes such contracts for each season 
of half a year. Every season new methods are adopted and wages are rearranged. 
The earnings of the employees have never decreased. Mr. Tilt complains that 
such contracts are binding only on the employer, because only he is financially 
responsible. He does not think there has been a single season in which his 
employees haye not broken them. He seems to consider that the law ought to 
afford means of enforcing contracts against the employee. He concedes, how- 
ever, that the employer is not bound to keep an employee, but may discharge 
anyone at his will. (681, 688. : 

rs Arbitration of Herpes ty Epwarp M. Cot, superintendent and man- 
ager of a Chicago shoe factory employing about 300 hands, says the first sae! 
troubles experienced by the factory were in June, 1899, and were caused ee y 
by the desire of the operatives to introduce the piecework system. They ca 2 
mitted their price list, which was objected to. After lying idle for about 4 wee oe 
they voted to go to work under the old plan. They worked for 6 or 8 x ee San 
then voted unanimously to strike for the adoption of the piecework plan. | me 
were out about 8 weeks, when an agreement was made with the union to pt 
the case to arbitration. The board took evidence from the workingmen a ee 
city, and arranged a fairly satisfactory settlement. The manufacturers 0 
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ity refused to testify or discuss the rate of wages before the arbitration commit- 
ie It took a good deal of persuasion to induce Judge Tuttle to accept the ea 
tion of umpire on the board of arbitration, but he came out of it with the respec 

arties. (728. — 

Sie atanoonn: Aa et of the Massachusetts Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, has, apparently, not a high opinion of agreements providing for joint 
boards of conciliation and arbitration. He says that there was at one time a joint 
council in the Lynn shoe trade composed of workmen selected by the unions and 
of employers in equal numbers. The council necessarily met in the evenings. 
It was flooded with questions and controversies. The meetings often lasted until 
midnight. One of the members told Mr. Walcott that it actually broke down 
his health. Ata later time there was a similar joint council in Haverhill: and 
that broke down for the same reason. The business men said that they could 
not standit. They felt some delicacy at best in dealing with complaints about 
their neighbors’ factories, and the physical weariness of it was more than they 
could endure. The idea failed in these two instances for physical reasons. It 
was partly in view of the failure of that system that the State board was estab- 
lished. (912. 

5. Sliding eee WaLcort does not believe that a sliding scale of wages 
could be applied in the shoe industry. He does not think that any arrangement 
would be satisfactory to either employer or employee, except_an itemized price 
list made up for no longer time than a year. More commonly it is made for 6 
months. (916.) 


D. General conditions of labor.—1. Machinery and supply of labor.— 
Mr. EaTon says that there is a great surplus of labor in the boot and shoe trade. 
It is belived by the organization that, with the existing supply of labor and 
machinery, the shoe factories of the country*could supply the consumption of a 
year by the work of 4 months. 

This oversupply of labor is especially due to the introduction of improved 
machinery. Even within the last 10 or 15 years there have been numerous inven- 
tions greatly saving labor. Thus 15 years ago heels were nailed on boots and 
shoes by hand, 100 or 125 pairs constituting a good day’s work. To-day a machine 
will nail heels on 1,080 pairs in 3 hours. In the stitching of the uppers machines 
have been introduced which sew 2, 8, or 4 seams at the same time. An improved 
buttonhole machine makes the entire buttonhole at a single operation, the labor 
having been reduced one-half in the last 10 years. An electric system for finish- 
ing and burnishing the soles of shoes by means of a brush wheel on a shaft also 
savesmuch labor. (359, 361.) 

2. Division of labor.—Mr. EATON says that there is an increasing division and 
specialization of labor in the manufacture of boots and shoes, and that this has 
had a very detrimental effect on the workman. He becomes a mere machine, and 
is not so able as before to turn his hand to other lines of work in the same trade 
or in other trades. The art of shoemaking has become a thing of the past, and 
with it the old independent character of the workman has disappeared. Years 
ago a man would own a shop, and he would bring in a few of his neighbors to 
make shoes. There was no machinery. All sat in the same room; they talked 
freely and developed a high degree of intelligence; they were all politicians. 

Moreover, the division of labor in connection with the piecework system tends 
to make labor a race, and the nervous strain of doing the same thing over and 
over again, as rapidly as possible, has a very wearing effect. (363.) 

Mr. CoLE says that for most of the parts of work on a shoe a man gets from 
half a cent to a cent and a half, the lowest price being a cent a dozen. A man 
must handle shoes very rapidly to accomplish anything. He works on his nerve 
all the time. For this reason Mr. Cole thinks the shoe industry is not adapted to 
avery warm climate, and that if it were transferred to the South the cost of 
manufacture would be increased. (730.) 

Mr. TILT says that in the earlier part of his experience, 20 years ago, many of 
the workers were custom shoemakers who had learned the trade in Europe. The 
younger people, as they have grown up, have learned to perform only a single 
operation. There are now very few in the factory who could make a shoe, either 
by hand or by factory methods. (676, 681.) ; 

3. Wages and their relation to prices.—Mr. Eaton declares that wages in the 
trade have decreased greatly and that no little hardship has resulted. Eleven 
years ago the witness was able to earn from $18 to $35 per week in lasting shoes 
at Lynn. In 1899 he would not be able to earn over $15—probably more nearly 
$12—on any job in the manufacture of shoes in that city. The earning capacity 
of the ordinary shoe laborer has been reduced by 30 or 40 per cent at least. The 
witness thinks that it would be impracticable to raise wages in the industry 
except at the expense of consumers. The margin of profit to the manufacturers, 
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Laccount of their severe competition and of various other causes, is very low. It 
might be possible to sustain prices by an agreement among the manufacturers, 
They have from time to time tried to form a combination, but they always, after 
panne resolutions or agreements, go out and cut one another’s throats in dis- 
counts. 

Mr. Eaton says that the price of shoes under severe competition has steadily 
fallen. Four or 5 years ago a shoe was being made in Lynn to sell at $1.40 or 
$1.50, which 7 or 8 years before had sold for $2. (362.) 

The witness attributes the decrease in wages also in part to the use of machin- 
ery, to the duty on hides, and to the increase in the variety of styles and the elab- 
orateness of the work in the manufacture of shoes, which has made it impossible 
for a workman to turn out as many pieces as before. Combinations also have 
increased the cost of the raw materials to the manufacturer. Thus, a combina- 
tion in hides, composed of large beef packers, dictates the price of rawhide, while 
ee States Leather Company in turn dictates the price of sole leather. 
(859-362. 

Mr. Tint, a Chicago shoe manufacturer, says that in 1894, when he was employ- 
ing 261 hands, the pay roll averaged $3,358 a week, or $12.87 apiece. The average 
for the entire male foree was $14.77; for the female force, $7.99; for the foremen, 
salesmen, and superintendents, $22. The average manufacturing cost, including 
rent, power, repairs for plant, and all costs except interest on capital, was 15 cents 
per pair of shoes. In 1899 the number of employees was 400. The pay roll aver- 
aged $5,600 a week, or $14 apiece. The average for males was $15.88; for females, 
$9.40; for foremen, salesmen, and superintendents, $27.50. The average manu- 
facturing cost was 20 cents per pair of shoes. The employees work about 10 
months in the year, and it is for 10 months that the wages indicated were paid. 
(678. ) 

4. Variation in wages.—Mr. COLE thinks the operatives in shoe factories would 
be benefited by some plan to avoid labor troubles and make wages uniform in 
different places. In Brockton, Mass., a workman may get for a certain part of a 
shoe a fraction more than in Chicago, and on another part a fraction less than in 
Boston, the labor cost on the finished shoe being the same. The skill in a certain 
branch of the industry may be greater in Brockton than in Lynn, or evenin Chi- 
cago, while on another kind of shoe the skill would be equal or better in Chicago, 
Mr. Cole thinks there is very little difference in cost of living in different cities. 

730.) 

5. Deductions from wages.—Mr. EATON says that he has known of one case where 
during 16 weeks the largest amount of pay received by any one of 43 men in a 
boot and shoe factory was $7.47 in a week. It was the practice of the firm to 
deduct from wages any sum it saw fit, nominally on the ground of poor work. 
The men were not permitted to see the alleged poor work, but the action was 
entirely arbitrary. In one case the deductions were such that the man received 
no pay whatever for a week. (865.) 

6. Social condition.—Mr. Eaton declares that the social conditions and sur- 
roundings of the boot and shoe workers have grown decidedly worse in recent 
years, although they make a fairly good appearance under their very adverse 
conditions. The tendency of excessively low wages is, however, to destroy 
ambition. 

The workers come less into contact with their employers than formerly. Ina 
well-regulated factory the foreman deals exclusively with the men and is respon- 
sible to hisemployer. Employers sometimes establish philanthropic institutions 
for the benefit of their employees or of the town, but they usually manage to 
make their philanthropy pay for itself somehow. (864, 365.) 


XVIII. CLOTHING MANUFACTURE—SWEAT SHOPS. 


A. General conditions of labor.—1. Organization and character of 
sweating system.—Mr. WRIGHT says that the sweating system exists where aman 
takes a contract and sublets again to a person who is obliged to employ the cheap- 
est kind of labor to recoup himself and therefore crowds people into small rooms. 
It is found chiefly in the clothing trade. Evils can be largely reached by laws and 
inspection. Possibilities of advantageous recommendations by the commission 
are discussed. (19.) hats : 

Mrs. KEeLLey, former factory inspector of Illinois, says that practically all of 
the ready-made clothing sold in Chicago is manufactured in sweat shops or home 
shops. There are only 35 factories manufacturing garments, including shoes, 
hats, and gloves. Two thousand three hundred and seventy-eight contractors 
shops were found in Chicago, employing 6,000 men, 7,000 women, and 1 
dren,roughly speaking. Besides the contractors’ shops, many, women especially, 
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receive work directly from the wholesale manufactories, or from contractors, and 
take it to their homes. This is done almost altogether in the case of 250 to 350 
merchant tailors, and largely in the manufacture of white goods. By this system 
the manufacturer saves rent, since only the cutting is done on his premises. The 
sweaters or contractors are virtually always agents for the wholesalers, not inde- 
pendent manufacturers. The manufacturers, however, speak of the relation 
between them and the contractors in different terms, according to the object to be 
gained, sometimes treating them as agents, sometimes otherwise. (244-250.) 

Mr. WHITE, general secretary of the United Garment Workers, considers the 
system of petty contractors as the basis of the sweating evil. The contractors 
have little or no capital and are thoroughly irresponsible. An employee may 
become a contractor to-morrow, and again an employee the day after. By means 
of the task system, under which the contractors agree to make a certain quantity 
of goods for a particular price, competition among them becomes excessive. The 
contractor shares the misery of the workmen, and the hours are lengthened and 
the conditions made worse in order to secure the business. 

The contractors have none of the standards of business and the responsibility to 
public opinion which prevails in larger establishments. They work without pub- 
lic observation. In the case where the factory is directly under the owner of the 
goods, not merely the humane inclinations of the employer, but public opinion, 
custom, and various influences tend to bring about reasonable sanitary conditions, 
hours, wages, etc. By taking advantage of the contract system the employers 
rid themselves of the responsibility, and the system thus becomes an instrument 
for grinding down labor. Because of competition among manufacturers one can 
scarcely afford to manufacture goods on his own premises, since the cost is higher, 
unless he uses the very best appliances on a large scale. (186, 187, 193.) 

Mr. O’LEary, factory inspector of New York, says that the sweater ordinarily 
employs no motive power to run machines except that of the operatives them- 
selves. The manufacture is chiefly carried of in living rooms, or in connection 
with them. <A task system prevails and the taskmaster usually has little feeling. 
Goods are let out by the owners to contractors, who often employ subcontractors. 
Competition between these is bitter, so that they are compelled to obtain labor at 
the lowest prices in order to fulfill the contracts. (29,30, 32.) 

2. Extent of sweating system.—Mr. CARHARTT, a clothing manufacturer, testifies 
that some of the most successful manufacturers in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
New York make their money by the exploitation of sweat shops. This is the 
natural recourse of the man who undertakes to build up his business by selling 
cheaper than his neighbors. One can buy the material as cheap as another. If 
one manufactures cheaper than another, the difference comes out of the wages. 

The sweat shops are creeping into Chicago and Buffalo, but as yet they do not 
exist there to any such extent as in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. A 
great many garments are made in Detroit at the homes of the workers; but the 
Sie es as not ee to a sweat-shop system. 

ohn Wanamaker used to sella great many sweat- goods - 
SA eae that he has stopped it. (658, 665, 666.) BED Ee aa 

ir. WHITE, secretary of the garment workers’ union, says that the degree i 
ed eee ae maar prevails and the conditions nae vice it is Cree 

8 rably in differ ities rding rey 
unions re ain ere x eee ent cities, according to the strength of the trade 
_ In New York nearly all clothing, including even that mad i 
is manufactured in Sweat shops. Generally speaking, ies aes pierre 
goods can not be made in sweat shops, but require machine methods and minute 
subdivision of labor, There are very few wholesale clothing houses which do 
their own work, while merchant tailors more and more give out their work. The 
peayeak anos re eee ae custom-made suit sold for $75, which required 
ra tine tailor, his wife and son, for an entire week, 14 hoursa d 

He was paid $15 for making it in his : ee 
pane of ele own, these do Aa all re ge ite earieimccicwige: 

n Boston most custom-made clothing is manufactur ilors’ 
premises, and_this is one reason why the clonic ane ha nee ee 
there to New York, and why goods are sent out to be made up by farmers’ wi 7 
In Chicago the conditions are even worse than in New York I ae 

In the smaller cities, although the sweating syst d th 
prevail to a considerable extent, the crowding Genus i the cute 
Eoaezuoresome ai the largest cities. : Ss 

_In Syracuse nearly all workers are organiz i 
tions favorable, but in Rochester, Shere a Be Be Sees, Tittle 
organization, and conditions are less favorable. The attem i 

; - : ¢ : pt to improve the 
conditions of the workers on the east side of New York by moving them to Brown- 


“work system 
itions are not 
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r has simply resulted in transferring the evil conditions to that place. The 
leading clothing markets in order of their importance are: New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Syracuse, St. Louis, Utica. (186, 188-191, 194.) 

3. General conditions in New York.—Mr. O’LEARY says that in 1898 there were 
8,920 shops in the State where articles of wearing apparel were manufactured, 6,649 
being in New York City; in these 103,544 persons were employed, 56,540 being 
males. One thousand eight hundred and seventy-five of these were under 16 years 
of age, and 13,309 were women under 21. Not all of these shops were of an inferior 

order. 
‘Those employed in sweat shops are largely foreign born, including especially 
Lithuanians, Poles, Italians,and Jews. In Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo Ger- 
mans are more largely employed and conditions are better. (29.) 

4. Conditions in Pennsylvania.—My. CAMPBELL, factory inspector, says that 
work in clothing manufacture in Pennsylvania is chiefly done by Italians and Rus- 
sian Jews. The number employed is abont 20,000. There are about 3,000 places 
where such work is done. There has been difficulty in suppression or improve- 
ment of sweat shops because of the ease of starting business, little capital being 
required. A workman will leave his employer to become a boss himself, and will 
offer to make goods at lower prices, and thus tend to reduce wages. Army goods 
have recently been made largely in sweat shops. The Government fixed the price” 
at 75 cents a pair for infantry pants, and intended the work to go primarily to 
soldiers’ widows. But by fraud much work was secured by a few women and 
sublet at 30 cents a pair. (48-50.) 

5. General conditions in Chicago.—Mrs. KELLEY says that the sweat shops of 
Chicago are almost all located in the worst tenement houses, and the work is done 
by the poorest class of people. About 17,000 are employed in these shops (appar- 
ently not including the various home workers). The most of those employed in 
the contractors’ shops are Germans, Scandinavians, Bohemians, Russian Jews, 
and Poles. Native Americans are not found in the sweat shops proper, although 
many American women do home work. The wages and social conditions vary 
greatly among the different individualsandclasses. The Scandinavians, Germans, 
and Bohemians make a moderate living, but the other classes, and especially the 
home workers, receive excessively low wages, and are surrounded by extremely 
unsanitary conditions. (244-246.) . 

6. Wages in sweat shops.—Mrs. KELLEY asserts that it is impossible to ascertain 
accurately the earnings of employees in sweat shops. They are usually paid by 
the piece, and often where it is possible to learn the price per piece the employees 
are so ignorant that they keep no record as to the number of pieces they can make 
in a day, or as to their average earnings. Some of the Scandinavian, German, 
and Bohemian workmen are relatively prosperous, although their ideal of pros- 
perity is a wage of $10 per week earned by man, wife, and children working all 
together. Moreover, employment is not steady throughout the year; there are 2 
seasons of about 2 months each when there is almost no work whatever. A fur- 
ther difficulty in ascertaining the amount of wages is that payments are made in 
lump sums to persons who haye to hire assistance, so that it is impossible to know 
how the wages are ultimately divided. The witness has never known of home 
workers, strictly speaking, who make sufficient wages to enable them to live with- 
out charity. (246-248.) ; 

Mr. O’LEARY says that the difference in wages in clothing manutacture between 
eastern and western New York is considerable. Coats may be made in New York 
City for 32 to 39 cents; in Rochester they would probably cost 45 cents. Therates 
for all classes of goods are low. Army pants are made for 22 cents; ordinary 
pants vary from 10 to 45 cents; vests are made for from 12 to 25 cents; coats from 
30 cents to $1, according to quality. Children’s jackets are made at as low as 6% 
cents each. One woman was found making ladies’ shirt waists at 40 cents per 
dozen. Regular tailors receive $1 for making pants and from $9 to $7 for coats. 
(81-83. ) < : ote. = 

Mr. WHITE submitted the following table, showing what he considers to be 
rather above the average price for making up clothing of different grades in sweat 


shops: 


| 
$10 suit. | $15 suit. | $20 suit. 


$0.15 $0. 21 $0. 25 


Cutting and trimming. .---..----2.--------2- 2. ce esse eee essen nen nee I 00 1.50 
Malin Cou seeeeee es eee ae me seb e em 2s om ais2 o> . : : ti ute "BB 
Making pants — "35 “20 
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. Conditions in home shops.—Mr. Wuite considers that clothing work done in 
it houses is zepocidlly: harmful, both from a sanitary and A great 8 
of view. A man who drafts into the service all the members of his family oie 
make goods at acheaper price than where he works alone in the factory, especially 
because at the home there is no limit to the hours of labor. The witness believes 
that no clothing except that necessary for the family itself should be made in any 
household. (186,195. ‘ : 

Mere. ee says that the worst conditions and the greatest difficulties as to 
inspection are found in the home shops. Many large wholesale houses in Chicago 
do their own cutting and give out goods directly to people who do their work at 
home. Usually these are women depending upon their own earnings, but some- 
times entire families are engaged in this work. Many women of American birth 
are forced to take work of this kind. The witness has never known of people 
doing this class of work who earn enough to entirely support themselves. The man- 
ufacturers know that they can and do secure poor relief and therefore grind the 
wages down still more. Some of these workers, of course, are of a higher class, 
who work merely for pin money, but most are excessively poor. The sanitary 
conditions in these home shops are especially bad, and the inspectors are entirely 
unable to discover and inspect the shops so as to remedy these conditions. (245, 
248-251. 

8. Sire conditions—Contagious diseases.—Mrs. KELLEY believes that the 
public can not be guaranteed against contagious diseases coming from garments 
unless their manufacture in tenements is entirely prohibited. The sanitary con- 
ditions in some of the contractors’ shops, especially among the Germans and 
Scandinavians, are often fairly satisfactory. The shops are frequently in detached 
frame houses in the rear of the contractor’s dwelling. The Italian and Jewish 
shops are almost invariably overcrowded and unsanitary. The workers are 
unhealthy, the use of foot-power machinery tending especially to injure them. 
The witness has seen garments made in tenement houses so full of vermin that 
the expressmen would not take them back to the manufacturer. She has seen 
garments spread over the beds and furniture so that it was impossible to find a 
place to sit. 

The witness became more and more conyinced during her experience as 
factory inspector that contagious diseases are spread among the wearers of cloth- 
ing made in sweat shops; but she was never able to prove any definite case where 
this had happened, owing to the large number of hands through which goods pass 
before they reach the consumer. There isno provision in Illinois for fumigating 
goods to prevent infection. The ignorance of the workers in many of the shops 
is so great that they can not be induced to send patients to hospitals or to take 
any precautions even in the case of smallpox, which was prevalent in Chicago 
some yearsago. (244, 247, 248-251.) 

Mr. O'LEARY says that the sanitary conditions in the sweat shops are usually 
most unfavorable. The shops are located in the poorest sections of cities, where 
rents are lowest and buildings worst. But the employees themselves are largely 
responsible for the unsanitary conditions; they fail to keep their rooms clean for 
any length of time after being compelled to clean them by inspectors. Diseases, 
including many contagious ones, are prevalent the year round in the shops. The 
drainage in Brownsville, N. Y., is on the surface only, and the surroundings are 
exceedingly filthy; vermin abound. (29-34.) 

Mr. WHITE says that the board of health of New York City has recently made 
an investigation and issued a statement showing that disease germs have been 
carried from sweat shops and tenement houses by means of clothing. It was 
held that tenement-made clothing was one of the causes for the spread of measles 
among the soldiers during the recent war. 

It is common for the inspectors of goods brought from the sweat shops to the 
owner to find it necessary to return them on account of vermin. The warerooms 
of the wholesale dealers are often infested with vermin. The witness believes 
that wherever vermin are thus carried disease is also carried. (195.) 

ee of workers.—Mr. WHITE says that the great cause for the low 
condition of the sweat-shop workers is their ignorance of the possibility of secur- 
ing employment in different trades, and even of the existence of better conditions 
of labor. The workers live in a small crowded district, almost wholly occupied 
Pee oe Eee: They have always been accustomed to get barely enough 
to live on; they ah of nothing better, and hence continue in it. It is notice- 
we paren er, us at ie children of the sweated workers, especially among the 

ebrews, learn from the common schools and in other ways of better conditions, 
cen gen aons, ae ey pet into some other trade. The evils of the 
sweating system would accordingly largely disappear were i 
stream of new arrivals. (186,190, 191.) : Pe eg duties 
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10. Home work by farmers, ete.—Mr. WHITE says that one of the chief influ- 
ences in lowering wages and keeping down the condition of clothing workers in 
the cities is the practice of sending out work to be done by farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters, especially in the winter. This practice prevails more in Philadelphia and 
Boston than in any other cities. Much work is sent from Boston as faras Maine. 
These workers consider the money made _as_in the nature of ‘‘ pin money,” and 
accordingly are willing to work at exceedingly low rates. (194.) 

_Mr. O’LEARY says that_a considerable amount of clothing is sent out from 
cities to women living in the country to be made up. This is especially common 
at Rochester. The work in the shirt and collar industry is widely distributed in 
this way. (81.) 

B. Foreign-born in sweat shops.—Mr. WHITE says that in New York 
City, among clothing cutters, there are many native Americans or naturalized 
citizens, and the operatives in overall factories are largely American girls, but 
the great majority of the tailors in New York and other large cities are Hebrews, 
Italians, and other foreign-born of a low standard of living. Americans, Ger- 
mans, and Irish have been forced out because they will not work under the low 
conditions introduced by such competition. 

The difficulty of the ignorance of the sweat-shop workers concerning better 
conditions is aggravated by the fact that the foreign-born largely form colonies 
of their own nationality. ‘The contractors themselves are foreigners and employ 
almost altogether people of their own race, thus helping them to observe their 
religious and other customs. Most of the workers thus fail to learn the English 
language and to become acquainted with other classes and conditions. They 
have no knowledge of American politics, of the efforts made in their behalf by 
legislation and otherwise, or of trade-union movements. 

The Jews, although they form colonies in this way, are not so ignorant and 
lacking in ambition as the other nationalities. Their chief fault is their own 
industry. They will take no chances of failing to get work, and will work for 
any wages and to any length of time in order to make a living. They are not, 
however, illiterate, and they have considerable ambition and ability to assimilate 
with other nationalities. But they need assistance in doing so. It is noticeable 
that their children usually get out of sweat shops and often succeed in entering 
professions. 

The Italians and Hungarians largely enter into fraternal societies of their own 
nationalities, and maintain more familiarity with conditions in their own country 
than in the United States. Unfortunately many of them can not even read their 
own newspapers, which are often progressive. The clubs are a great advantage 
to them, although they have some political dangers, since these men are thus 
brought to vote in droves. 

The attempt to improve the condition of the workers by moving them away 
from the crowded partsof New York, as to Brownsville, fails of beneficial results 
so long as colonies are kept up. Some means should be found, if possible, to 
distribute these workers among other classes of people. (190-192.) 

Cc. Labor organizations and strikes in the clothing trades.— 
1. Existing wnions.—Mr. Wuitez, of the United Garment Workers, says there 
are several organizations among workers in the clothing trade. The clothing 
cutters have been organized more or less thoroughly since 1849, and have been 
able to secure fairly satisfactory conditions for their trade. Because of the fact 
that they are thoroughly prepared to strike, they have found strikes seldom nec- 
essary. The clothing cutters have helped materially in organizing the United 
Garment Workers, which includes local lodges of several different classes of 
workers. 

The United Garment Workers was organized as a national union in 1891, and 
includes about 20,000 members in 145 lodges. About one-fourth of the members 
are women, chiefly those employed in the overall factories and in the finishing 
work of the clothing trade. The union has about 50 organizers. Its benefit pay- 
ments are confined to local organization, and cover, in some unions, sickness, 
disability, and death. : 

Aside from the United Garment Workers, there is a Journeymen Tailors’ Union, 
a national organization, covering the tailors engaged in the custom trade. It is 
to be remembered, however, that a large proportion of the custom-made clothing 
in the great cities is not made in the shops of the merchant tailors themselves, but 
is let out to sweat shops and home workers. (182-184) 

2. Difficulty of organization.—Mr. WHITE finds it difficult to organize the workers 
in small shops and the home workers on account of their ignorance and pov- 
erty and because of their separation from one another. The union 1s soe 
in regular clothing factories, The benefit system, where established, also tends 
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o make membership more stable. The great body of the workers are inclined to 
hes in and out of fie unions in masses, according to the conditions prevailing. 
They enter the organization when a strike is begun, but afterwards fail to see the 
necessity of paying dues and keeping up their membership. The Hebrews are 
somewhat more familiar with the advantages of trade unions, but the Italians, 
Hungarians, and various other classes have little to do with them. The witness 
considers that the chief hope of improving the conditions in the sweat shops and 
of doing away entirely with the contract system is by more thorough organiza- 
tion, which must come gradually through the education of the workers. (183, 
188, 193.) , ; 

Mrs. KELLEY says that the residents at Hull-House, in Chicago, have sought to 
improve the conditions of the workers in sweat shops by getting them to organize, 
but this has proved unsuccessful. The men engaged as cutters did have a union 
in 1893 and 1894, but it was broken up by a combination of manufacturers. (200.) 

3. Strikes in the clothing trade.—Mr. WHITE says that there have been several 
strikes among the workers on clothing, especially in New York, during the past 
5 or 6 years. The endeavor was to compel the contractors in the sweat shops to 
grant better conditions to employees. These contractors are exceeding irrespon- 
sible. The result of the first strike of the coat tailors was that all demands were 
granted, but the organization of the workers tended to fall to pieces as soon as 
this success was secured, and gradually the former conditions were restored. A 
second strike had the same result, even the bonds which were required of the con- 
tractors to enforce their agreements largely failing in their purpose. A third 
strike followed, and conditions now are somewhat better. The legality of the 
bonds given by the contractors has not been thoroughly tested. The workers 
largely lack capacity for permanent organization. They move in and out of the 
unions in crowds. (183, 184.) 

The clothing cutters, being thoroughly organized, have few strikes, since they 
are able to secure their ends largely through toncessions of employers. This is 
possible, however, only because they are always prepared for a strike. The press 
and public in New York have almost altogether been in sympathy with the strikers 
in the the clothing trade, recognizing that they were revolting against the most 
deplorable conditions. (190.) 

D. Existing laws for inspection of sweat shops.—1!. Insufficiency 

and incompetence of inspectors.—Mr, WHITE, speaking especially from the stand- 
point of sweat shop inspection, holds that the number of inspectors in New York, 
and in other States also, is insufficient, and that the inspectorsare too often incom- 
petent and not sufficiently interested in their work. Mostinspectors are political 
appointees, having no special knowledge of conditions or sympathy with the 
classes whom they are to inspect. The witness has been asked questions con- 
cerning the existence and nature of the sweating system by factory inspectors 
which astonished him by their display of ignorance. Tie inspectors, moreover, 
neglect the assistance which might be obtained from charitable workers, trade 
unions, and others specially familiar with and interested in the conditions of the 
workers. It is not uncommon for contractors and others who wish to violate the 
laws to offer bribes to inspectors, and, although the witness does not charge that 
they are often dishonest, this fact shows the relatively low estimation in which 
their character is held. 
_ A visitation of each shop once a year is ridiculously too infrequent. The recent 
increase in the number of New York inspectors from 30 to 50 will be of little 
advantage, since most of them are required for the new duties imposed upon the 
department. (199, 200.) 

2. New York legislation.—Mr. O'LEARY, factory inspector, testifying in 1899 
says that in New York the laws are enforced with difficulty ee the factory- 
inspection department has no power to interfere with persons working at home 
unless others, not immediate members of family, are employed. There is no 
means of tracing goods that go into dwelling houses. The inspectors often give 
orders which are obeyed temporarily, but a few days later the conditions become 
as bad as before. Successful improvement of the conditions can be secured only 
through the aid of the employees themselves. At present they prefer dirt and 
unsanitary conditions. (28, 30, 34.) 

_ He says further that the courts have ruled that inspectors have no power to 
interfere with the employment of children by their parents. The compulsory 
education law is also defective as to interference with a child in its home. (80.) 

Mr. WHITE says that up to 1899 the laws of New York for the inspection of 
sweat shops were inadequate and poorly enforced. The recent strikes of the cloth- 
ing workers and the efforts of the trade unions among them called public atten- 

tion to the evil conditions and led to the adoption of a law incorporating the 
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best features, of the Massachusetts act, and this law the witness considers 
the best now in force. The most important improvements on the former law are 
the requirement that the workshop secure a license from the factory inspector 
and the greater authority of the inspectors to enter dwellings and shops under 
the health provision of the act. The license system greatly facilitates the dis- 
covery of sweat shops and the enforcement of laws. The license may be with- 
drawn or fines and imprisonment may be inflicted where others than the imme- 
diate members of the family are employed in living rooms or where sanitary 
requirements are being violated. The chief difficulty is likely to be the insufficient 
number and the incompetence of inspectors. (184-186, 198-200. ) 

Mr. McDonovueu, formerly commissioner of labor statistics, says that a law 
enacted in 1899 provides for the licensing of all sweat shops in accordance with 
the Massachusetts system. This act is intended to come under the police power. 
A previous law prohibiting the manufacture of cigars in tenement houses was 
held unconstitutional on the ground that it was taking away the right to labor 
which is a form of property. (3805.) ; 

Mr. McMackIn, commissioner of labor statistics of New York, says (Septem- 
ber, 1900) that under the law of 1899 that State has made much progress in 
stopping the double use of tenements for manufacturing and household purposes, 
and the enforcement of sanitary laws is contributing largely to the doing away 
of the evils of the sweating system. Before goods can be made in a tenement it 
is necessary to have the house inspected and to get a certificate. Mr. McMackin 
believes that this inspection is fairly rigid and well conducted. He thinks that 
over a thousand applications for licenses were refused in 1899.- It is only about 
4 years since the factory-inspection laws have taken special cognizance of the 
sweating system. It was not until within that time that the class of immigrants 
which introduced the worst conditions obtained a foothold in New York. ‘There 
has been a great improvement. He believes that there is a general improvement 
in the condition of the people and that they demand more. He thinks that the 
whole clothing trade will eventually be driven out of the tenement houses and 
into large factories. At present the work of some of the first-class tailors of New 
York City is still made in sweat shops. Not only the labels of such tailors, but 
also the label of the United Garment Workers, the labor organization of the trade, 
has been found by inspectors in sweatshops. Of course it was the attempt to get 
the workers organized which led the labor union to permit the use of its label in 
such places. The conditions of the sweat shops in New York are incomparably 
better than those of the London sweat shops. The sanitary conditions are not 
nearly so bad. (807, 808.) 

8. Massachusetts law.—Mr. WADE, chief factory inspector, says that prior to the 
enactment of the law of 1898 conditions in the clothing trade in Boston were very 
unsatisfactory. The surroundings were unhealthy; contagious diseases were 
frequent. The act of 1891 applied to workshops only and did not reach home 
workersin tenements. In 1898 it was extended to cover these and was vigorously 
entorced, so that sweat shops in the bad sense have been practically abolished. 
Before anyone can obtain clothing to work upon he must receive a license show- 
ing that the place is suitable, and the shop is subject to inspection at any time. 
Prosecutions have been sustained by courts. The effect has been to drive much 
of the clothing manufacture out of Boston, although much remains under satis- 
factory conditions. Merchants assert that Boston formerly ranked first, but is 
now only fourth among the cities of the country as a producer of ready-made 
clothing. (75, 80.) 

Mrs. Amzs, a factory inspector, says that the difficulty in enforcing the sweat- 
shop law largely arises from the ignorance and uncleanliness of the employees 
themselves. For example, remains of food will be thrown on the floor among 
piles of clothing. The Massachusetts law has largely done away with such insani- 
tary conditions, with the employment of children under age, and with the prac- 
tice of employing outsiders in the living rooms of the family. Home workers 
themselves must be licensed and inspected, The improvement is partly due to 
the change in the character of the workers and to the formation of trade unions 
among them. To some extent the clothing trade has been driven out of Boston 
as an effect of the law. (66, 67.) 

Mr. Wuire= does not agree that the sweat-shop laws of Massachusetts were the 
cause of the removal of the clothing manufacture from Boston to New York. 
The difference in the cost of manufacture entailed by such laws is not great 
enough to be an important factor. The real reason for the change is that the task 
system in New York.is cheaper, though less humane, than the system used in 
Boston. (186.) f ice hod 

4, Pennsylvania.—Mr. CAMPBELL speaks of the difficulty of enforcing the laws 
because of the large number of shops and the ease of establishing additional ones. 
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inspector may find conditions all right at one visit, and entirely unsatisfac- 
a mae a are cine later. The advantage of the system of requiring permits 
revokable by the inspector for each house where goods are made up would be 

T eat. (49,50. hea : 

i Tinos ee KELLEY says that the law of Tlinois provides that no 
room or apartment used as a dwelling room shall also be used for the manufac- 
ture of clothing in any form, or of purses, feathers, artificial flowers, or cigars, 
except by the immediate members of the family. The factory inspectors are 
required to visit the various sweat shops and to enforce these provisions, as well 
as to prevent the employment of child labor under the age of 14. There is no 
provision for fumigation of goods manufactured in sweat shops, but the inspect- 
ors may call upon the local boards of health for assistance in preventing the 
dissemination of contagious diseases through sweat shops. (244-246, 249.) 


E. Proposed legislation and remedies.—1. General causes and reme- 
dies.—Mr. Wuitp, secretary of the United Garment Workers, enumerates as the 
chief causes of the sweating system: (1) The contract system of work; (2) the 
fact that clothing can be made as cheaply in small shops as in large factories; (3) 
unrestricted immigration and colonization among the workers; (4) the unorgan- 
ized state of the workers. ; ; 

As remedies, he suggests the following: (1) Regulation of immigration, and a 
movement to prevent the colonization of workers according to nationality; (2) 
uniform legislation and inspection in the different States; (8) public discrimina- 
tion against the product of sweat shops in making purchases; (4) thorough 
organization of the workers. (196, 200.) 

2. Proposed State legislation.—Mr. O’LEARY urges the desirability of a law giv- 
ing the factory-inspection department absolute control over the manufacture of 
wearing apparel, cigars, and similar articles, whether in dwelling houses or other- 
wise; requiring licenses, to be granted only on inspection of premises, and regu- 
lating air space, light, and ventilation. Suclia law would probably drive some 
of the sweating business out of New York, but for the most part the population 
suited for the manufacture of clothing would remain, and the conditions would 
be improved. Manufacturers would be compelled to supply sanitary workrooms; 
only the strongest subcontractors would survive. Wages would probably not be 
materially affected. (28, 32.) 

Mr. CAMPBELL thinks that the factory-inspection department should have the 
right to confiscate goods made in unhealthy and unclean places. The factory 
inspectors alone should enforce laws, without the delay of notifying the board of 
health. Mr. O’LEARY, on being questioned as to this proposal, thought no man’s 
ae should be destroyed unless it would be sure to endanger public health. 

Mrs. KELLEY believes that the manufacture of goods in rooms used for living 
purposes should be absolutely prohibited. In this way the more competent 
would succeed in finding work in regular factories, as has been the case with 
other occupations in which home work has been abandoned. The incompetent 
would have to rely on charity, but they would not have to divide their charity, as at 
present, with able-bodied people. The working family’s home is poor enough 
without making it into a workshop. (245, 248-251.) 

Mrs. Kelley also advocates the entire abolition of foot-power machines in the 
manufacture of garments forsale. She has found that the continued use of such 
machines 1s extremely injurious to health. (252.) 

3. Abolition of contract system.—Mr. WHITE says that the abolition of the con- 
tract system is the chief remedy for the evils of sweating. Little can be accom- 
plished toward this end by legislation, but more by thorough organization among 
the workers themselves and by cooperation of public opinion. The tailors’ 
organizations declare that their next strike will be against the contract system 
itself, rather than the conditions connected with it. They will say to the manu- 
facturers that if they want the services of the tailors they must employ them in 
oe own inenien Sreiacee Both work in the homes and in the con- 

ractors’ small shops should be abolished. iti i re oft 
Pie. 1 cis4, is), 193-195.) shed. The conditions in these shops are often 


4. Uniform legislation.—Mr. O'LEARY says that the international convention of 


factory inspectors favors the adoption of uniform lawsin all States where sweating 


work 1s carried on, thus securing cooperation between the ins r di 

; mn, d pectors of different 
States in enforcing the laws, especially as to goods shipped from one State to 
another. Thus an inspector of one State could furnish evidence as to the condi- 
tions of manufacture of goods exported to other States. ( 28.) 


5, National legislation.—Mrs. KELuey thinks that because of the inability to pre- 


vent the sale of goods manufactured in the sweat shops of one State throughout 
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other States, there is need of uniform legislation; or, since this is not likely to be 
secured, of Federal enactments. The witness advocates the Sulzer bill, which has 
been laid before Congress. She considers that it would probably be upheld by 
the courts as constitutional under the taxing power, although its purpose is 
practically prohibition of the shipment of goods made in unhealthy places from 
one State to another. Such legislation is also necessary to protect the employees 
in such States as Illinois, where legislation is unsatisfactory. (254, 255.) 


EF. Factory methods in clothing manufacture.—t. Hanvilton, Car- 
hartt & Co.—Mr. CARHARTT, of Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., manufacturers of 
overalls and workingmen’s clothing, describes the factory and the methods of 
his firm. The concern occupies 2 buildings, 60 feet by 120 feet, 2 stories anda 
basement, surrounded by an open space, in the outskirts of Detroit. Its output 
amounts to about $1,500 for each working day. About 600 hands are employed, 
of whom about 80 per cent are women. The firm supplies hot coffee or milk for 
the noon lunch. At first it was supplied free; but the employees prefer to pay for 
it. A small charge of 2 or 3 cents a week is made, and the surplus, after paying 
the expense, is turned into the sick-benefit fund. (657, 658, 670. ) 

2. Character of factory clothing workers.—Mr. CARHARTT says that the women, 
who make up 80 per cent of his employees, are nearly all American born, though 
doubtless many are of foreign parentage, largely German and Dutch. Many 
are members of the Y. W. C. A. and of the Christian Endeavor Society. The 
girls have the greatest antipathy to anything that savors of charity. There is an 
establishment on an island in the lake near Detroit where working girls may go 
for a summer yacation at a nominal charge. Mr. Carhartt finds that his 
employees refuse to take advantage of it, and prefer to take their vacation where 
no charity is offered them. The Young Women’s Christian Association seems to 
be a source of much pleasure and benefit to them. (672, 674.) 

3. Division of labor.—Mr. CARHARTT says that in his factory the policy has been 
adopted of letting each employee make the whole of a garment except the hand 
work, such as putting on buttons and working buttonholes. It is believed that 
this plan is the best for the employees. One who works constantly on one small 
part of a garment, as sewing up a single seam, acquires no knowledge that will 
be of use to him in another place. One who makes a whole garment has a trade 
which he can use anywhere. (659, 669.) 

4. Hours of labor.—Mr. CARHARTT says that his factory used to run as many 
hours as it possibly could in the busy season and much shorter hours in the dull 
season. Some time ago, at the request of the employees, a 9-hour day for the 
whole year was established, with a Saturday half holiday. In order to maintain 
the same output as before, it has been necessary largely to increase the equipment 
and the number of employees. Mr. Carhartt considers the change so advanta- 
geous to the working people that he is glad to put in the extra equipment. The 
old employees themselves, receiving the same piecework prices, made a consider- 
able sacrifice in wages. Mr. Carhartt considers this praiseworthy, particularly 
since employment is given to a larger number of people. (662.) 

5. Nonunion men.—Mr. CARHARTT says that his firm employs no unorganized 
labor except the office force. New hands are given a month to decide whether 
they care to stayin the factory on the prevailing terms. If they do stay, they are 
obliged to join the organization. (662, 663.) 

G. The sweat shop and the consumer.—1. Responsibility of conswm- 
ers.—Mr.. CARHARTT says that some regard the consumer as altogether respon- 
sible for sweat-shop conditions, because it is the constant pressure for low prices 
that leads to them. Others consider that the manufacturer is altogether respon- 
sible. Mr. Carhartt considers that the responsibility is divided. The consumer 
ought to take pains to buy goods which bear the union label or the label of the 
Consumers’ League, and are therefore known to be produced under fair condi- 
tions. The manufacturer ought to carry on his work under fair conditions and 
appeal to the public for support in doing it. (658, 659.) 

2. Consumers’ League.—Mr. CARHARTT says that the Consumers’ League lays 
the responsibility for bad working conditions upon the consumer, and appeals to 
the consumer to buy goods manufactured by organized labor or known to have 
been manufactured under fair conditions. The league has a label of its own 
which it permits manufacturers to use when goods are made under conditions 
which the league approves. Mr. Carhartt understands that the work of the 
league is effective in Eastern cities. In Boston and New York it publishes white 
lists containing the names of stores where standard regulations are observed, 
The efforts of the league, backed by the white list, have resulted in the furnish- 
ing of seats for clerks, in the serving of lunches to them, in the diminution of 
overwork, and in general better treatment. (658-660. ) 
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3. Union labels and customers’ action.—Mr. Wuite believes that public opinion 
and action of customers in their purchases may be one of the most powerful 
influences in doing away with the sweating system. Customers already often 
discriminate in favor of goods made under fair conditions and against those made 
in sweat shops. Such action is not to be considered as a boycott, in which the 
goods of some particular manufacturer are discriminated against. The Garment 
‘Workers have a label which is used by 45 large establishments and which has 
been very beneficial in aiding customers to purchase fair goods. The rules of 
the organization in allowing the use of its label are very strict, and it is the only 
thorough guaranty that clothing is made under sanitary conditions. The demand 
for goods bearing the label is steadily growing. Custom tailors use also another 
label furnished (apparently) by the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America. (189, 
198. 

Nr. CARHARTT says that the use of the union label and advertisements based 
upon it have been advantageous to his firm. His trade is principally in cities 
and towns, where organized labor is strong. His goods are bought chiefly by 
locomotive engineers and firemen and the better class of mechanics and artisans. 
The ranchmen and the cowboys of the Northwest buy many, and the iron and 
copper miners and the gold and silver miners. Coal miners seem_to be hard to 
reach. The only class of consumers of his goods who are repelled by the union 
label is the farmers. They are themselves bosses; they do not like labor organi- 
‘zation. They think it means higher prices. ‘ 

Some dealers deliberately try to kill the union label by selling nonunion gar- 
ments even below cost, in order to impress consumers with the idea that union 
goods are much more expensive. Itis true that the prices of Mr. Carhartt’s goods 
are higher than those of sweat-shop goods, but Mr. Carhartt believes that the 
difference is covered by the difference in quality. While many consumers are 
won for union-label goods through-sentiment, they are held by merit. Mr. Car- 
hartt’s firm sells goods to only 1 establishment in each town. These agencies 
are often so successful with the goods that other dealers try to get them. When 
such dealers are informed that the firm has only 1 agency in each place, they 
oe for some similar line and put in a stock of union-made goods from other 
makers. 

The average wholesale or retail dealer is glad to support establishments in 
which the employees are well paid and well treated when he is convinced that he 
can do it and compete with others. (663, 666, 670.) 

Mr. Carhartt declares that the amount of union-made goods in his line is infini- 
tesimal compared with the amount of goods otherwise made. The demand for 
union-made goods is, however, growing. (665, 667.) 

4, Sweat-shop goods in department stores.—Mr. WANAMAKER says that great 
stores can not afford to sell goods made in sweat shops. Some of their customers 
will catch some contagious disease through the goods and it will damage the 
reputation of the store. For this reason the witness thinks that the department 
store tends to reduce the evil of the sweating system. (463.) 


XIX. TEXTILE MILLS. 


A. Trade unions.—Mr. Conno.ty, of the Weavers’ Union of Lowell, says 
that the textile operatives of Lowell and of Massachusetts generally are not thor- 
oughly organized. _ Out of 15,000 operatives in the Lowell cotton mills only about 
2,000 are in the unions. The Mule Spinners’ Union is the largest and strongest 
and has secured considerable improvement in the conditions of labor. The 
weavers’ and carders’ unions were only recently organized. The great variety 
of nationalities working in the mills, as well as the large employment of women 
hinders organization, Mr. Connolly believes that the change from mule spinning 
0 ne ae ie Enoniee the employment of a smaller proportion of men 

he manufacturers par nat) i 3 
puliisl: (G44 847,848.) s partly for the purpose of weakening the trade 

B. Relations with employers.—1. Strikes of mule spinners.— 

NOLLY says that previous to 1899 thas had been no ake amore thie Sees on 
ners of Lowell, but by their orgaaization they had increased wages and improved 
their conditions. A strike was then inaugurated by the spinners of the Massa- 
chusetts Corporation, demanding an increase of wages of 10 to 15 per cent. The 
spinners working for this corporation had a different method of wage payment 
from the others, and they claimed that their wages were that much below the 
spinners in the other mills. The employers refused the increase and threatened 
to tear out the mule machines with the ultimate purpose of introducing ring 
machines. This has actually been donein part. The witness believes that strikes 
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among mule spinners are generally undesirable because of the danger of the 
replacement of the mule machines by ring machines, which is steadily going on, 
and which makes it possible to substitute female for male labor. (3843-848. ) 

2. Conferences with employers.—Mr. CONNOLLY says the textile-mill agents of 
Lowell have at various times received representatives of the Mule Spinners’ Union 
in conference, and the effect has been beneficial in increasing wages and other- 
wise. A conference concerning the reduction of wages in J anuary, 1898, failed to 
prevent that reduction. (844, 345.) 

3. Arbitration.—Mr. CONNOLLY says a recent attempt was made in the Lowell 
cotton mills to introduce the fining system into the carding room, where it 
had not before existed. The operatives opposed the proposition and offered to 
arbitrate the matter. The mill officials declined to enter into arbitration, but the 
mere calling of attention to the proposal caused public opinion to prevent the 
action of the mill officials which had been intended. 346.) 


Cc. General conditions of labor.—1. Wages in New England.—Mr. 
CONNOLLY testifies that the textile employers in Lowell proposed to the employees 
in January, 1898, to cut wages about 10 per cent on account of the depressed con- 
ditions of business. They attributed this necessity in part to Southern competi- 
tion, but the operatives did not believe thisasufficientreason. Nevertheless they 
decided to continue work in most districts, leaving the operatives of New Bedford 
to strike. Since the improvement in the condition of business part at least of the 
operatives have had their wages restored, especially those who were strongly 
organized. (344, 345.) 

The wages of mule spinners in Lowell are considerably higher now than 10 
years ago, and the witness considers this increase principally due to their strong 
organization. The result has been reached without a strike. The effect of the 
organization was specially shown in 1899, when spinners received a greater increase 
of wages than the other less strongly organized operatives. 

Ten years ago the wages of the mule spinners of Lowell were about 75 cents per 
100 yards for 36 yarn; they arenow about $1. An increase has even been secured 
in the mills of the Massachusetts Corporation, where the rates are different from 
those of other mills. There, however, the increase came largely through the 
increase in speed and producing power of the machinery. (345, 347.) 

2. Methods of fixing piece rates—Weavers.—in the Lowell mills a system of fixing 
payment per piece for weaving is employed which Mr. CONNOLLY considers very 
unjust. When anew class of work is undertaken, the time of producing it and 
the value of the work not being known, the weaver will be told to try the new 
work on 1 machine, keeping it running constantly, and on the basis of the output 
thus secured the rate of payment will be fixed. Since weavers operate often as 
many as 8 looms, and since some of these are apt to be out of order at various 
times or otherwise necessarily to work irregularly, it is impossible on the average 
to produce at the rate estimated on the basis of this sample work. The tendency 
is thus to depress wages. (845, 346.) 

8. Women and children in mills.—Miss DE GRAFFENRIED, of the Department of 
Labor, testifies that in recent years many textile mills have been established in 
the outlying mining districts of Pennsylvania in order to avail themselves of the 
cheap labor of women and children in those places, whose earnings are considered 
somewhat in the nature of pin money, adding that much more than before to the 
family income. Women and children are especially glad to work when the 
miners themselves are in enforced idleness. The competition of such factories as 
these tends to depress wages and prices everywhere, but ultimately these factories 
will develop in such a way that their conditions will be similar to older factories. 
(224.) 


XX. CIGAR AND MANUFACTURED-TOBACCO TRADES. 


A. Conditions of capital and business.—1. Combinations in tobacco 
manufacture.—Mr. Evans, of the Tobacco Workers’ International Union, says 
that the American Tobacco Company and the Continental Tobacco Company are 
closely affiliated, both having Mr. Duke as president. The witness thinks that 
fully 80 per cent of the manufacture of plug tobacco is controlled by these com- 
binations. The attempt is being made to put the manufacture of smoking 
tobacco chiefly under the control of the American Tobacco Company and that of 
plug and chewing tobacco under the Continental, but the division has not yet 
been thoroughly carried out. The witness thinks that there will be some ee: 
on the part of these combinations to limit production, and especially that by ie 
closing of some of the factories labor will be thrown out. In fact, already the 
American Tobacco Company has closed 8 out of 5 large factories in the vicinity 
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of St. Louis, displacing about 600 men, only about 100 of whom have found 
work in other teatro of the company. It is becoming very difficult ee 
man with small capital to manufacture tobacco profitably, as was ee eI a 
practice and is still the practice in the making of cigars. The factories 0 e 
American and Continental companies are chiefly large ones situated in the great 
cities. (400-404.) gy 

2. Employers’ organizations.—Mr. STRASSER says that the employers in the 
cigar trade have regular national and local associations, which, however, are 
more or less temporary. One of the chief objects is to advocate legislation in the 
interests of the trade. (261.) 

3. Adulteration of cigars.—Mr. STRASSER says that some grades of tobacco can 
be bought for as low as 5 cents per pound, so that there is little motive to use 
paper or anything else as a substitute. To some extent cheap tobacco is used 
mnder the name of good tobacco, but employers who pay fair wages usually use 
the better grades. (263.) 

B. Labor organizations.—1. Tobacco Workers’ International Union.— 
Mr. Evans, of this organization, says that it was established as a national organ- 
ization in 1895 and was changed to an international union, so as toinclude Canada, 
on September 1, 1899. The organization includes all workers having to do with 
the manufacture of plug, smoking, and chewing tobacco and cigarettes. The 
present membership is 4,000, but the witness does not believe that this is more 
than 5 or 6 per cent of the total number of workers in this occupation. Prob- 
ably 50 per cent of the members are women. The organization admits children 
at the age of 15 and has sought to check the employment of child labor below 
that age. The union also includes colored labor, especially in the South. 

The financial system of the organization is similar to that of the cigar makers. 
The funds are left in trust with the local uniqn, subject to draft by the national 
organization when necessary. In case of a sttike the expenses would all come 
from the general fund, which could be increased by assessment. The organiza- 
tion pays $3 per week as a sick benefit and a death benefit of $50. (399, 402, 404.) 

2. Cigar Makers’ International Union—History.—Mr. GOMPERS states that he 
has been continuously a member of the Cigar Makers’ Union since 1864, and a del- 
egate to every national convention since 1877. The union was at first simply a 
collection of loosely federated locals, absolutely independent of each other, except 
that they could, if they chose, accept a member’s traveling card and give him the 
hand of fellowship. It was in consequence of sad experience in strikes that the 
members became convinced that wherever a union man went he should have 
the same duties, obligations, privileges, and benefits. At the convention of 1877 
initiation fees and dues were made uniform. The dues have since been gradually 
increased, and lockout benefits, victimization benefits, sick benefits, and traveling 
benefits have been introduced, uniform in character and amount throughout the 
union. For all benefits 380 cents a week is paid. The direct money benefits that 
the members receive are larger than could be obtained for such a sum from any 
mere insurance or beneficial association on earth. This is because the expense of 
administration is very small. <A large defense fund has been accumulated. All 
the funds of the whole body belong to all the members in common, though they 
are in the custody of the locals. (599, 600.) 

Mr. STRASSER, ex-president of the Cigar Makers’ Union, says that this organi- 
zation was formed in 1864, but accomplished little until the witness became 
president in 1877. Since then it has built up an exceedingly strong financial sys- 
tem, paying large benefits for different purposes, and accumulating a large gen- 
eralfund. (257.) 

3. Cigar makers—Organization and government.—Mr. PERKINS says that the 
Cigar Makers ‘International Union has the most thoroughly democratic form of gOv- 
ernment possible. Its convention, which meets every 5 years, has no power to 
adopt measures, but simply offers amendments to the constitution, which must be 
submitted to a popular referendum vote. Every 5 years each local union, under 
penalty of a fine, must nominate a person for international president. The 5 
who receive the highest number of nominating votes are submitted to a general 
election, and every member is fined $1 if he does not vote. This is considered nec- 
essary to secure the true sentiment of the organization. Each member has a right 
to appeal from any action of the officers of the organization to a vote of the entire 
union. (169, 179.) 

Mr. STRASSER says that the union has a national convention only once in 5 years 
relying for legislation chiefly upon the initiative and referendum. Any amend- 
ments to the rules can be offered by a single union, but must be indorsed by 20 
unions, and then adopted by a two-thirds vote of all the members throughout the 
country. “Amendments submitted by a national convention, however, require 
only a majority vote of the members. (257 259.) 
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.. 4. Cigar Makers—Membership.—Mr. PERKtys, president of the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union, says that the union includes 27,000 or 28,000 members out of 
a total of 75,000 or 80,000. The trade is quite thoroughly organized except in New 
York City, where there are about 20,000 cigar makers, in Pennsylvania, and among 
the Cubans in the South. Comparatively few women belong to the organization; 
not over 5,000. There are quite a numberof colored members in the South. The 
constitution requires the organization to admit all cigar makers who have served 
3 years at the trade. (166, 168, 172.) 

_ Mr. G. J. THompson, a member of the Cigar Makers’ Union, says that his organ- 
ization has about 2,000 members in Chicago, out of perhaps 5,000 or more cigar 
makers. The international union as a whole has about 31,000 members. The 
oo guesses that there are about 80,000 cigar makers in the United States. 

5. Dues, funds, etc.—Mr. PERKINS says the initiation fee of the Cigar Makers’ 
Union is $3, and the dues are 30 cents per week. These cover all benefits; they 
go into one common international fund, out of which all benefits are paid. The 
constitution requires that this fund shall never be less than $10 per capita, and 
without vote of the organization the president is authorized to levy assessments 
to maintain it. During the recent industrial depression 6 assessments of $1 each 
were levied, and assessments of considerable sums have also been necessary in 
certain strikes. (167-170; compare STRASSER, 257, 258, 260.) 

The general fund of the international union is not held in the central treasury, 
but portions of it are held in trust by each local organization. The president has 
the right to order funds transferred from the treasury of one union to that of 
another. The separate unions each report in full monthly, and an account is kept 
with them to equalize their payments and their funds on hand fairly. The union 
has constantly traveling 2 financial :xaminers, who examine the books of the 
local secretaries and treasurers without warning. In addition there is a local 
committee of 3 to examine the accounts of the officers monthly and report to the 
central organization. The president of the local union carries the bank book. 
By means of these careful restrictions thereis practically no opportunity for any 
officer to embezzle funds, and the union does not lose on the average over $200 a 
year in this way. None of the officers are required to give bond, but the amount 
which each local treasurer may hold is limited. (167.) : 

Mr. STRASSER believes that the strength of the cigar makers’ organization con- 
sists in its effective management of its dues and funds. Uniform dues and initi- 
ation fees have been established, and the funds have been treated as belonging to 
one national organization. When a member moves from one place to another 
he is entitled to the benefits of the union which he joins in the same way as if 
he had remained with his former union. The witness believes there is no more 
effective way to build up a union than by charging high dues and granting 
large benefits. This tendsto make membership much more stable and to give 
members confidence in the organization. The general fund of the cigar makers’ 
union can not, according to the constitution, be less than $10 per capita, and, in 
the opinion of the witness, ought to be at least $100 per capita. By this strong 
financial system the general fund of the union, which was only $9.28 in 1877, was 
built up to $425,000 in 1892, and is to-day about $300,000. This general fund is 
used indiscriminately for all the different benefits. (257, 258, 260.) ; 

The following are the chief items and totals of receipts and expenditures for 


1898: 


Receipts, 1898. 


$13, 989. 00 
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: s.—Mr. PERKINS says that the various benefits of the Cigar Makers’ 
Meare, ra from one Beards fund, and every member is entitled to them 
equally when the contingency for which they are intended arises. 5: 

There is a strike benefit of $5 per week to be paid in case of any strike duly 
authorized by vote of the international organization. 

The sick benefit of $5 per week is paid to all men unable to perform work. Its 
disbursement is controlled by a visiting committee of three members in each 
local union. 

The death or funeral benefit consists of $50 for those who have been members 
for 2 years, $200 for 5-year members, $350 for 10-year members, and $550 for 15- 
year members. Any person who is no longer able to work at the trade, but who 
has contributed to the funds for 15 years, may retire and retain his claim on the 
death benefit by paying 10 cents weekly. A person who has a chronic disease 
may be admitted to the general privileges of the union, exclusive of sick and death 
benefits, by paying 15 cents per week, one-half of the regular dues. Those who 
go out of the organization to become manufacturers may retain their claim on 
the sick and death benefits by paying 20 cents per week. ‘ 

The out-of-work benefit is $3 per week, but is limited to A ie within a year. 
Aside from this, members seeking work are loaned money sufficient to pay their 
fare to the place where work is sought, with an additional sum of 50 cents to buy 
food. 

During the depression of 1893 to 1897 the general fund of the organization was 
greatly reduced, the payments of out-of-work benefits averaging $170,000 per 
year. The fund is now rapidly increasing again. (167-170.) 

Mr. STRASSER repeats the figures of Mr. Perkins as to the benefits paid. (257, 260.) 

Mr. G. J. THOMPSON, a member of the Cigar Makers’ Union, adds that during 
the long industrial depression the average expenditure of the union for the out-of- 
work benefits was $175,000 a year. The total amount of benefits paid for all 
causes in 20 years and 2 months has been $4,326,845. (719.) 

7. Strikes and strike funds.—Mr. THOMPSON says that in the Cigar Makers’ 
Union, when a strike is proposed it must first be voted, by secret ballot, by a 
majority of the members in a meeting of the local union. Then the application 
is sent to the general headquarters, and by the general officers is submitted to the 
locals throughout the country. A strike can not be sanctioned unless two-thirds 
of the locals vote in favor of it. (719. 

Mr. STRASSER says that the general fund of the Cigar Makers’ Union is subject 
to draft without limit for payments to members on strike. The fund amounts at 
present to about $300,000. Its influence has been to diminish the number of strikes 
by making employers willing to listen to demands. Especially since the great 
strike in Cincinnati, which lasted 57 weeks, the employers have recognized the 
strength of the union. Such a large fund also gives confidence to the members 
of the union. (258, 260.) 

8. Discipline.—Mr. PERKINS says there is no provision in the constitution of the 
Cigar Makers’ Union for fining members, although they may be expelled. By 
common custom, howeyer, local unions fine members for working below the fixed 
scale of wages, especially in times of trade disputes. Members have a right to 
appeal, in such as in other cases, to the international president, and from him to 
the international executive board and, finally, toa referendum of the entire organ- 
ization. (168, 169.) a 

9. Apprenticeship.—The Cigar Makers’ International Union, according to Mr. 
PERKINS, considers it a crime to keep young men from entering a trade, but a 
still greater crime to allow them to give some years to preparation for a trade 
which will offer them no employment. Accordingly, the number of apprentices 
is restricted in the proportion of 1 to from 1 to 5 journeymen. Mr. Perkins thinks 


if wrong to shut out American young men from an industry while keeping the 
door open for immigrants to enter trade. (181.) 


a Does not include traveling members. 
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to a general vote of the local unions, and has been sanctioned bya two-thirds vote 
ofall. The labor unions are entirely democratic in their organization. The 
principle of the initiative and referendum governs every movement of the cigar 
makers’ union. This tends to prevent hasty action on the part of local unions or 
of any small number of members. (719. : ; , 

Mi omens states that during the early years of the Cigar Makers Union the 
men were on strike, he thinks, 2 months in the year. The greater part of the 
funds were spent on strikes, but as the dues were gradually increased from 10 
cents a week to 30 cents, the expenditure for strikes diminished. There were 

- very few strikes during the industrial depression which began in 1893. Mr. 
Gompers attributes the success of the organization in maintaining its position 
without resort to strikes to the fact that it is numerically and financially strong, 
and would have been able to: make a long resistance to any attempt to reduce 
wages. Experience had taught the employers that a fight with the cigar makers 
was expensive. This lesson was especially learned from the Cincinnati strike of 
1883-1885. (600.) : 

Mr. PERKINS thinks that even where strikes have been lost by the cigar makers 
the result has been to impress the employers with the strength of the organiza- 
tion. Frequently employers have been driven into bankruptcy and employees 
forced to seek work in other localities. During the great strike in Cincinnati in 
1884 and 1885, $205.000 was paid out in strike benefits. Weekly assessments of 
75 cents on all members were required frequently to support this strike. The 
strike at Binghamton in 1890 was inaugurated by the nonunion men, but the 
union tookitup. (170,171. 

Mr. STRASSER says that the Cincinnati strike was considered by him unjusti- 
fiable, but the constitution of the Cigar Makers’ Union at that time gave the local 
unions entire home rule, and the national organization was compelled to contrib- 
ute during the entire strike of 57 weeks. Apparently the strike was partly suc- 
cessful, but many of the men were forced to seek employment elsewhere. The 
strike helped to demonstrate the strength of the union and aided in securing the 
8-hour day. (258.) 

Mr. Strasser says the policy of the cigar makers has been to ask the people to 
patronize fair employers rather than to single out individual unfair employers 
and urge a boycott of them. (263.) 

Mr. PERKINS agrees with this testimony concerning the attitude of the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union toward boycotts. (171.) 


D. Conditions of labor.—1. Generally—Healthfulness, ete.—Manufactured 
tobacco.—Mr. EVANS says that there was formerly a considerable amount of 
tobacco manufacture done in sweat shops, but that the great combinations in the 
business have driven this out, although there may be some cigarettes manufac- 
tured in that way. The doubling of the tax on tobacco has had an influence, since 
it requires considerable capital to advance the tax. (408.) 

The witness thinks that for adult workers the manufacture of tobacco is not 
particularly more unhealthful than other factory employments, but the fumes of 
the tobacco are injurious to children and perhaps also to women. The condition 
of the workers in the Southern States is far from being satisfactory. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the improvement of the conditions in the 
Southern States is the employment of colored labor. Probably 75 per cent of 
the workers in those States are colored. (404, 405. ) 

There was formerly some competition of convict labor in the manufacture of 
tobacco, but this has apparently ceased. (403.) 

The sanitary conditions in the larger factories are fair, but the tobacco workers 
desire more thorough inspection and enforcement of the factory laws. (404.) 

2. Unemployment—Cigar makers.—Mr. G. J. THOMPSON says that about 60 of 
the 2,000 members of the cigar makers’ union in Chicago were unemployed at the 
time of his testimony. Union cigar makers throughout the country are generally 
employed and trade is fairly prosperous. During the recent depression the cigar 
makers, by means of their strong organization, were able almost universally to 
maintain their ratesof wages. In Colorado there was a reduction of $1 a thousand; 
but Mr. Thompson believes that this has been restored. (721.) é 

3. Machinery in tobacco manufacture.—Mr. EVANS says that machinery is 
being introduced to a considerable extent in the manufacture of tobacco. One 
recent machine for making up tobacco into packages has permitted the displace- 
ment of 13 women by a few little colored boys, with 1 man to watch the 
machine. These labor-saving machines are costly and complicated, and it is 
becoming more and more difficult for a man of small capital to manufacture 


tobacco, although certain branches of the trad r i an : 
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rate Wages in tobacco manufacture.—Mr. EVANS says that it is difficult to ascertain 
e€ average wages of workers in the manufacture of plug, smoking, and chewing 
tobacco, because there are so many different branches of the work and conditions 
differ so greatly in different States. Perhaps in the best-paid departments of the 
work at Louisville the average wage is $2.50 per day, although work is somewhat 
irregular, being especially broken about Christmas and in the middle of the sum- 
mer. Wages have in most cases not been affected materially by the organization - 
of the American Tobacco Company and the Continental Tobacco Company, 
although in one St. Louis factory the wages of certain employees were cut from 
$2.25 to $1.25. The usual rate of wages in the factories inside and outside the 
combinations is about the same. (399, 400, 402.) 

_5. Wages of cigar makers.—Mr. G. J. THompson, label secretary of the Chicago 
cigar makers, gives details of the prices paid by various nonunion manufacturers 
of cigars. The prices range, for the most part, from $3 a thousand upward. 
From 150 to 300 a day of the cheap cigars can be made. The general average is 
1,200 a week. Mr. Thompson asserts that skilled men and women are compelled 
to work for from $3 a week up to $7 and $8. In one factory almost all the work- 
ers receive from $1 to $3 a week, but they arelearning the trade. The least wages 
paid in union factories for the mold cigar—that is, the 5-cent cigar—is $8 a thou- 
sand, and in most cases $8.50 is the minimum. On this kind of work a first-class 
cigar maker ought to earn about $13 a week in a union factory. On hand work 
about $15 a week should beearned. Of the 2,000 union cigar makers in Chicago, 
probably 500 are working on 5-cent goods and 1,500 on 10-cent goods. The work- 
ers on the 5-cent cigars at $8.50 a thousand will easily average 1,100 cigars a week. 
On the 10-cent cigars, for which they get from $11 to $17 a thousand, they will 
average 1,000 a week. The witness says that if he were working in a sweat shop 
he could probably make 1,500 cigars a week at $4 a thousand, so earning $6; or if 
he got on the better class of goods at $6 or $7 a thousand he might make $9 a week. 
In a union factory he would make $13 a week on 5-cent cigars and $15 on 10-cent 
cigars. (715, 716, 720-722.) 

Mr. PERKINS says that during the first 4 years of the past 10, the cigar makers, 
through their organization, secured a gradual increase of wages amounting to 
about 15 per cent. Since then wages have remained stationary, the strength of 
the union keeping them from falling during the industrial depression. Compara- 
tively few of the members have been forced to strike to prevent reductions. At 
the same time there has been probably some reduction in the cost of commodities, 
so that, especially if a comparison be made for a longer period, the social condi- 
tion of the workingmen in the cigar trade has materially improved. (176, 177.) 

Mr. STRASSER says that where the cigar makers’ union is thoroughly organized, 
it succeeded in keeping up wages during the recent industrial depression. The 
wages in Tampa and Key West, where Cubans are largely employed, are fully 40 
per cent lower than in New York. (259, 260.) 

6. Howrs of labor.—Mr. STRASSER says that the Cigar Makers’ Union secured the 
8-hour day in 1886, and it has had very beneficial effects. The men work more 
regularly and do not waste ‘‘blue Monday,” as was formerly common. They 
dress better and are better educated. They have the advantage of being able to 
live in the suburbs instead of in the crowded parts of the city. This was natu- 
rally impossible when hours were from 7 in the morning until 6 at night, with 
extra work frequently in the evening. (264.) ; 

Mr. Evans says there are no regular, established hours of labor in the manu- 
facture of tobacco. In some factories the hours are only 8 or 9, but more fre- 
quently they are 10, and in some of the unorganized factories in the Southern 
States they are 10}. The Tobacco Workers’ International Union favors the reduc- 
tion of hours, although it has taken no definite action. (401.)_ 

. There is comparatively little Sunday labor in the manufacture of tobacco 
except at occasional times of special rush. The Tobacco Workers’ International 
Union is trying to check it altogether. (402.) 

7. Employment of women and children.—Mr. EVANS says that large numbers 
of women are employed in the manufacture of tobacco. There are many forms 
of light work which they can do. The proportion of women is probably increas- 
ing. The two sexes get the same rates, working by the piece. The women are 
frequently members of the trade union, but are scarcely as active as the men. 

389, 403. ; 

One of the greatest evils in the trade, Mr. Evans declares, is the employment of 
young children, especially in the South, where there are practically no legal 
restrictions. It is frequently the case that an entire family will work in the 
manufacture of tobacco. The effect of the fumes of tobacco upon the children 
is especially injurious, In many cases their faces look drawn and pinched, and 
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they are so tired after finishing work that they can not enjoy the ordinary pleas- 
ures of childhood. The witness does not think that proper school facilities are 
furnished to the children of the Southern States. He has been surprised to find 
how many white adults are unable to write their own names. The Tobacco 
Workers’ International Union is seeking to prevent the employment of children 
under 14. (400, 404, 405.) ; 

The employment of women and children formerly had a strong tendency to 
depress the wages of cigar makers, but at present many women belong to the 
unions, and this influence is less felt. (STRASSER, 209, 260.) } 

8. Sweat-shop cigar making.—Mr. G. J. THompson, of the Cigar Makers’ Union, 
referring to the making of cigars in sweat shops in Chicago, says that the family 
generally work and cook and eat and sleep in the same place. Sometimes the 
workshop is a small place in the rear of the dwelling. These small establishments 
generally sell to some jobber, not direct to the retail trade. (721.) | : 

Mrs. KELLEY, formerly factory inspector of Ilinois, says that in Chicago, 
although cigars are largely manufactured in homes, the business is not, properly 
speaking, a sweated one. The cigar maker goes to the market, buys his tobacco, 
and makes it up at his home or in his little shop, then selling it. He does not 
work on tobacco belonging to someone else. These shops are tolerably clean and 
practically all the workers are members of the Cigar Makers’ Union. (201.) 

9. Competition of Cuba and Manila.—Mr. STRASSER strongly deprecates the 
removing of the tariff on cigars imported from Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines, where the cost of labor is very much less than in this country. While 
the cigar makers in Havana are fairly treated, those in the interior of Cuba 
scarcely earn 25 per cent of the wages received in Hayana, Cigars made in Cuba 
or Porto Rico can be sent here for $18 per thousand, aside from the tariff. In 
Manila cigar makers earn from 10 cents to 25 cents per day, and the cost of making 
a thousand cigars is only from $1 to $1.50. If Manila cigars were admitted free, 
they would drive the domestic manufacturers to the wall. Under the tariff prac- 
tically none of them are now sold. (266.) 

Mr. G. J. THOMPSON says that the admission of cigars from Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines free of duty would have a very bad effect upon the cigar 
industry in this country. The cigar makers are opposed to such a step, and have 
made efforts to prevent it: but the witness has no knowledge that their efforts 
have had any effect. (722. 

10. Cooperation.—Mr. PERKINS, president of the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union, does not consider the proposition that the cigar makers as an organization 
should enter manufacture on a cooperative plan as practicable, in view of the 
immense output, valued. at $129,000,000 annually, and investment of capital 
ee to $50,000,000. At least, the organization is not yet prepared for it. 


XXI. THEATERS AND STAGE EMPLOYEES. 


A. Theater trust.—M_. Hart, secretary-treasurer of the National Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees, does not consider that the theatrical trust has injured 
the men whom he represents. The trust employs only union stage hands, and the 
salaries are larger than formerly. The trust has hurt the authors; it will not pay 
such prices as could formerly be got for plays. It controls the actors. If they do 
not come to its terms and play where it dictates, and nowhere else, they can not 
play in any theaters which it controls, and in several cities it controls all the first- 
class houses. Mrs. Fiske and Mr. Herne are about the only people who are playing 
independently. They can not get a first class theater in Chicago, St. Louis, or Cin- 
cinnati. Furthermore, by means of the schools of acting, which are indirectly 
connected with it, the trast is able to fill its companies with young men and 
women at salaries of $20 a week orless. Itis able by this means to crowd out actors 
who have given their lives to the art and who used to get from $75 to $100 a week. 
This results in a degradation of the stage. A man who has to pay hotel bills and 
supply 4 or 5 costumes for a legitimate play can pot lay by much out of $20 a 
week for 7 or 8 months inthe year. The trust has injured theater owners who are 
ee Reed Se by ee it foetal for them to get good companies. 

é een compelled either s ; i 
they coud Ee iatorder to ee en ther to close down or to take anything that 
r. Hart says that the trust has not changed the general price of admission t 
theaters. It may perhaps have raised i s for ai i j ie 
Sy Givenen ee (601.698) the prices for special attractions, like Irving 
B. Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees.—1. Ge scrip- 
tiow.—Mr. HART, general Corian tree of ae National Wal ie thewte 
cal Stage Employees, says that this organization has existed since 1893. Local 
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unions have existed since 1887. It embraces carpenters, property men, electri- 
cians, stage hands, flymen, and calcium and electro-calcium light operators. The 
union is organized in 110 cities and has nearly 5,000 members. It is connected 
with the Federation of Labor. 

About 99 per cent of the traveling companies employ none but union labor 
for the mechanical work of the stage. The so-called theater trust, with Mr. Froh- 
man at its head, employs none but union labor. Traveling companies have to 
carry with them, perhaps, a carpenter and 2 or 3 assistants, an electrician and 
assistants, and a property man and assistant; but besides these, 20 or 30 other 
men may be needed to handle the scenery and properties. These are found on 
the ground wherever the company stops. In Chicago there are only 3 nonunion 
theaters. (687, 688.) 

He declares that he has to put in many more hours in his office than he used to 
put in at his trade, and that he puts in more hoursthan he gets pay for. He works 
18 or 20 hours a day. He does not work at his trade because it is impossible to do 
justice to an employer and to the organization at the same time. (694.) 

2. Advantages of organization.—Mr. Hart says his organization has legitimized 
a class of work that managers used to get done for almost nothing. It has driven 
a great many dead beats out of the business—men who would start a theater or a 
company on nothing, take the profits if business was good, and if business was 
bad, leave the employees (men, women, and children) upon their own resources, 
without the pay that was due them, and perhaps a thousand miles from home. 
It has elevated the morals of theater employees and increased the safety of the 
public by driving out drunken members. Though actors do not belong to it, it 
has repeatedly helped actors to get what was due them from managers who 
wished to defraud them. 

Up to 1880 the stage hands, except a few of the principal men, such as the car- 
penter and the scenic artist and the property man, got little or nothing for their 
work. Insome cities, like New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, they got 
possibly 50 cents a performance; in cities like Cleveland perhaps 25 cents a per- 
formance; in some places perhaps a mug of beer or a lunch. They worked 
through the day at some other employment, and the managers were able to get 
their evening work without paying full value. The union has put a stop to this 
kind of thing. It insists that stage employees devote themselves to that occupa- 
tion. Mr. Hart says that the character of stage employees has been raised by the 
organization, both through the exclusion of unworthy members and by the obtain- 
ing of a decent price for their labor. (688-691, 694.) 

Cc. Strikes and lockouts of stage employees.—1. The Detroit lock- 
out.—Mr. Hart, of the National Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees, says 
that the members of the association in Detroit, to the number of about 80, are 
excluded from the Detroit theaters at present (March, 1900). The men joined in 
an agitation for a law to close the theaters on Sunday. The law was not passed, 
but the managers feared it would be if the union maintained its strength. They 
therefore determined to break up the union, and for this purpose they filled their 
theaters with stage hands from outside of the city. The men desired to arbitrate, 
but the theater managers refused. (690.) 

2. Arbitration.—Mr. Hart says that his organization favors arbitration, and 
has settled difficulties in that way many times. Nine outof 10 of its disputes are 
arbitrated. (694.) 

D. Conditions of labor.—1. Salaries of actors, ete.—Mr. Hart does not 
regard salaries of $75 to $100 a week as excessive for actors who have given their 
lives to the study of the art. When actors travel the manager pays the railroad 
fare, but does not furnish a sleeping car nor board. The actor has to furnish his 
own costumes, perhaps 4 or 5 for a legitimate play. The schools for acting now 
furnish young men and women who will work for $20 a week for the sake of get- 
ting into the business; but such pay, with a probable interval of unemployment 
of 4 or 5 months in the year, is altogether too small. The average pay of chorus 
cirls is $15 to $20 a week. They do not have to furnish their own costumes, 
except stockings, tights, shoes, and gloves. ; 

Stars of the rank of John Drew or Maude Adams get a certain salary and 5 or 
10 per cent of the net proceeds. A man like Henry Irving, who has his own com- 
pany, is in an entirely different position. In cities like Chicago he may get 90 or 
95 per cent of the gross receipts. Most companies in traveling get half the gross 
receipts and the manager of the theater gets the other half. Formerly the man- 
ager of the house had the first $1,000 which was taken in during the week’s 
engagement and the manager of the company got the second $1,000. During the 
recent hard times many houses did not take in more than $1,000 ina week, and 
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this practice of “giving up the first money” has been practically done away 

ith. (698, 694. ov 
bed Ns of labor of stage employees.—Mr. Hart says that after everything is 
built for a performance the necessary hours for running the stage are not long— 
say from 7.30 till the show is out; but on the nights when a company is leaving 
a town it may be necessary to work until 3 or 4 or sometimes 6 or 7 0 clock in 
the morning to get the scenery and properties to the train. : 

3. Sunday theater.—Mr. Hart says that the matter of Sunday closing of thea- 
ters should be determined according to local circumstances. In Chicago people 
want Sunday theaters, and Mr. Hart would not like to see the Sunday perform- 
ance cut out. In Detroit the union stage hands have been locked out_ because 
they took part in an agitation for a Sunday closing law. Mr. Hart thinks that a 
man should have 1 day’s rest. In the case of stage employees the common labor- 
ers are benefited by the Sunday theaters, since they are paid so much a perform- 
ance. The actors and the carpenters get no more for 7 days’ work than they 
would for 6. 


XXII. STREET RAILWAYS. 


A. Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employees.— 
1. Membership.—Mr. Manon, president of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
Railway Employees, says that that organization was formed as an international 
body in September, 1892. Itatthat time included membersin about 40cities. The 
present membership is about 15,000. The witness does not know what proportion 
this number bears to the total number of employees on street railways. Men 
frequently join the organization for some temporary object and neglect it imme- 
diately afterwards. Since 1892, 127 local organizations have been formed. The 
body is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

2. Dues and benefits.—The local initiation fee is $1, and the dues 50 cents per 
month. The international organization has a monthly fee of 10 cents. The wit- 
ness considers this latter sum too small for the purposes of the organization, 
although there is also a provision for the assessment of 25 cents yearly, which is 
used strictly for organization purposes. The international organization pays a 
death benefit of $75, while the local organizations pay sick benefits ranging from 
$3 to $5 per week. (405-408.) 

3. Hffect of organization on conditions.—Mr. GOMPERS says that he called a con- 
vention of about 30 local unions of street-car employees in 1892. The local unions 
had been formed by the Federation organizers. There was no great improvement 
in the condition of the men during the hard times up to 1898; but there has been 
on the whole a considerable diminution in the hours of labor and a material 
increase in the wages. The hours used to be 15, 16, or 17 aday. Now they are 
seldom more than 12 in any of the large cities, often 11, and sometimes 10. It 
was common for street-car men to work for from $1.25 to $1.40 a day; now wages 
are usually from 18 to 22 cents an hour.. Very few reductions of hours or increases 
of wages have been obtained without strikes. The vestibules to protect the men 
from the weather have been got chiefly through legislation. The legislation is the 
result of agitation by organized labor. The public sympathizes with the street- 
car men, but what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. Public sympath 
aes A accomplish much without the organization of labor to take the lead. 

Mr. MAHON says that the organization has been very beneficial in reducing the 
former excessive hours of street-railway employees and in increasing their wages. 
It has also had considerable influence in securing legislation requiring vestibules 
on street cars. (405-408. ) 

4, Intoxicating liquors.—Mr. Manon says that the international association has 
a rule that any man engaged in selling intoxicating liquors shall not be eligible 
for membership. Most street-railway companies have some strict rules concern- 
ing the use of intoxicants by their employees. The organization has also shown 
itself distinctly opposed to the use of intoxicants. (414, 416.) 

B. Relations of employers and employees.—t. Generally.—Mr. 
Manon says that the methods used by the ‘Ainalearn aise Mesaeae ee of Street Rail- 
way Employees in securing improved methods have been largely agitation and 
influencing public sentiment. Committees have been appointed to confer with 
employers. In Detroit, at any rate, an agreement was reached in 1893 by which 
any dispute should be submitted to arbitration. In other cities it has been neces- 
sary to resort to strikes. Perhaps in most cities there has been 1 strike. fre- 
quently upon the first organization of employees. (407. P 

2. Method of ordering strikes.—Mr. MAHON says the constitution of the Amal- _ 
gamated Association of Street Railway Employees provides that any dispute — 
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between its members and employers must be submitted to the executive board 
of the local union, which may appoint a committee to wait on the employer. If 
the committee is unable to reach a settlement, the local union by a two-thirds 

vote may decide to push the case. If this is done the secretary must notify the 
international president, who must make a careful investigation and attempt to 
settle the matter. In case he fails to get a settlement, the consent of a majority 
of the members of the national board must be obtained before a strike is ordered. 
There has been some difficulty recently in upholding the control of the central 
officers in regard to strikes, but this is a difficulty which arises in the earlier days 
of practically all labor organizations. The older the organization becomes the 
less likely are strikes to occur. (407-409.) 

3. Cleveland street-railway strike-—Mr. BIsHop, secretary of the Ohio State 
Board of Arbitration, says that it isthe understanding that the strike of the street- 
railway employees at Cleveland in 1899 was not based on the question of wages. 
The men claimed that the rules of the company were unjust and its treatment of 
them arbitrary. Men were frequently discharged or suspended for trifling causes. 
They were not allowed sufficient time for meals. Soon after the organization of 
the union among the employees, in February, a new superintendent was engaged 
by the company who felt that it was his sole duty to break up the union. 

The employees afterwards prepared an agreement seeking to remedy the evils 
complained of. The company refused to sign this and finally even refused to 
recognize the union or the committee of the men, or to have any dealings except 
with the men in their individual capacity. Thereupon the first strike was ordered, 
being approved, as the witness believes, by the great body of the employees. After 
some time the strikers withdrew all demands except that for recognition of the 
union committee. Repeated requests by the State board were at frst refused, 
but finally an agreement was reached by which 80 per cent of the old men who 
had struck should be returned to their places, while 20 per cent of the new men 
who had been employed should be retained, the agreement also containing other 
features. Soon after, the company claimed that it had observed the agreement 
and that the men had violated it; while the men, on the other hand, claimed that 
they had observed it and that the company had violated it. A second strike was 
accordingly inaugurated, and again the company refused to meet the representa- 
tives of the strikers and to recognize the union, despite requests from the State 
Board of Arbitration that it should doso. This second strike was never formally 
settled. The road is not recognized asa union road. Naturally a good many 
of the former employees went back to work while retaining their membership in 
the union. Perhaps nearly half of the employees at present (January, 1900) are 
union men. (471, 472-474.) 

Mr. Manon, of the Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employees, 
says that the employees of the so-called Big Consolidated Railway Company in 
Cleveland were organized by the international association in February, 1899, 
primarily with a view to pushing demands for improved conditions. About 600 
out of the 840 or 850 men originally joined the organization, but later on nearly 
all became members. 

The evils which were chiefly complained of were that the company was exceed- 
ingly arbitrary in its treatment of its employees; that the hours of labor were 
uncertain, the men being worked at the will of the superintendents, and that the 
time schedules were so fast that it was impossible to keep up to them, while those 
failing to do so were likely to lose their positions. The general condition of the 
employees of the Big Consolidated Company was much less favorable than that 
in most other large cities in Ohio. There was no complaint against the other 
Cleveland company, known as the Little Consolidated. About half of the men 
working on the latter road are union members, but there is no formal recognition 
of the union. 

As soon as the employees of the Big Consolidated were organized they demanded 
recognition of the union and modifications in the conditions of employment. 
When this was refused a strike was ordered. This first strike lasted only about 
16 days. Thereupon an agreement was reached by which the company promised 
to withdraw its hostility against the union, although open recognition was not 
secured. The company agreed to meet committees of the men, to give satisfac- 
tory reasons for the discharge of employees, and to submit any questions 
concerning the conditions of labor to arbitration. This agreement was after- 
wards ignored entirely by the company and further recognition of the union was 
refused. A second strike began, accordingly,in July, and at the time of the 
witness’s testimony, November 21, 1899, no settlement had been reached. ! 

Very nearly all of the members of the association left the employ of the som 
pany and exceedingly few of them have gone back. Their places have been 
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led by employees brought from Cincinnati and Chicago. The witness thinks 
fee moat bf chaea DS aplavens were inexperienced, especially from the large 
number of accidents which have occurred. (409.) ‘ 

4. Violence in Cleveland strike.-—Mr. BisHop says that there were very serlous 
cases of violence and lawlessness during the Cleveland street-railway strike, and 
many persons were arrested. As far as the witness knows, however, it was not 
finally proved that any union men had been directly connected with the offenses. 
In fact, the union repeatedly urged the friends and sympathizers of the strikers 
to refrain from unlawful acts. (473.) . i : 3 

Referring to the violence which has occurred in connection with the strike, the 
blowing up of street cars and interference with the operation of the road, Mr. 
Manon declares that the International Association of Street Car Employees as 
such has done all that it could to discourage these acts. The members of the 
organization have been instructed to keep away from the property of the company. 
Violent conduct is recognized as being injurious to the cause of the organization. 
The witness does not believe that the members of the organization were to be 
found largely in the crowds upon the streets, although there may have been some 
of them present. The employees claim the right to consult with those seeking 
work and to explain to them the object of the strike. So far it has not been 
proven that a single member of the organization has been implicated in any of 
the violent acts; no member is at present under indictment. It has been charged 
that one of the inspectors of the company himself tried to induce others to help 
him block and obstruct the tracks, and his case has been referred to the grand 
jury. Itis believed that this was done with a view to creating sentiment against 
the strikers. The witness does not know whether the explosions and other such 
acts can be charged against the company itself. At any rate public opinion has 
not attributed the lawlessness to the International Association. 

5. Boycott of railway company—Cleveland,—The boycott against the street- 
railway company and against those who patronized it was not, Mr. MaHon 
declares, ordered by the international association. The employees of course 
asked their friends and the people generally to refrain from patronizing the com- 
pany. The organization, when it found that business men were being unjustly 
boycotted, took pains to investigate and to let the truth be known. As a matter 
of fact the patronage of the street-railway companies was very slight for a con- 
siderable period. The people were exceedingly bitter against the company, not 
merely on account of its treatment of its men, but also because under the fast 
schedules recently adopted many persons had been killed or injured. The witness 
believes that on Orange street alone about 8 children were killed during the oper- 
ation of these fast schedules. 

The international association had some correspondence with the President and 
the Postmaster-General regarding the temporary labeling of cars as United States 
mail cars, and a ruling against this practice was made by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. (409-413.) 

Mr. BisHop says that the people in Cleveland generally were at first in sym- 
pathy with the street-railway employees in their strike. The boycott declared 
against the company was therefore quite effectively supported. The organized 
labor especially was in sympathy with the strikers. To some extent the boycott 
was extended beyond the street-railway company, being applied to those who 
patronized it, for example, to physicians and business men in case they or their fam- 
ilies patronized the cars. Afterwards the people lost sympathy with the strikers 
on account of the violence resorted to, and gradually the power of the boycott was 
broken. Nevertheless, Mr. Bishop considers that the boycott was a very expensive 
lesson to the street-railway company. The president of the company stated at 
one time that is was losing $30,000 a week through the boycott, while there has 
remained an after effect of prejudice against the road. (471, 473.) 

C. General conditions of labor.—1. Wagesof street-railway emplo ees.— 
Mr. MaHon says that at the time of the Soe of the snternabonsl asso- 
ciation in 1892 the hours of street-railway employees ranged from 12 to 18 per day. 
The highest standard of wages was about 16 cents per hour, while in some cities 
they were as low as 10 cents per hour. Through the influence of the organization 
hours have been reduced to 12 in some cities and to 9 in a considerable number of 
cities. The 9-hour arrangement provides for 2 shifts during the day. It is 
scarcely practicable to reduce hours to 8, since street cars must be run about 18 
ea in the day. Wages have been increased to from 16 to 21 cents in the various 

: The method of adjusting shifts varies in different cities according to the condi- 
tions of traffic. Onecommon method is that found in Worcester, Mass. Thereone 
set of men goes to work early in the morning and works for 5 hours. ‘These men 
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are then off for about 4 hours and get their dinner. During that time the second 
set of men operate the cars and this set is then relieved for 3 or 4 hours by the 
first set, during which time the second set obtains supper. In some cities special 
adjustments are made on account of the rush of business at certain hours. On 
holidays and other days when traffic is unusually great, it is sometimes necessary 
for all of the men to work the entire number of hours, taking chances of obtain- 
ing meals. In sucha case the extra hours are paid ata higher rate. Thus in 
Detroit extra time must be paid at the rate of 25 cents per hour, the ordinary rate 
being 21 cents. 

Mr. Mahon insists that the character of the work of street-railway employees, 
especially of the motormen, is such that shorter hours and better wages can be 
legitimately demanded. It has been shown by statistics that the greater propor- 
tion of accidents on street railways occur because the men are civaioulis worn 
out byoverwork. Both the conductors and the motormen have constantly a large 
responsibility. The responsibility of the railroad engineer for preventing acci- 
dents is not as great as that of the motorman, who must be constantly on the 
alert to protect thoughtless pedestrians, teamsters, and children. It is not true, 
however, that motormen and conductors have to be skilled machinists. The 
custom is, when an electric car breaks down or burns out, to wait for the next 
car to push it to the shops for repair. 

The witness thinks that the wages of street-railway employees are lower than 
those of other skilled mechanics. He is unwilling, however, to attempt to com- 
pare the skill of street-railway men with that of others, but he thinks that street- 
railway men have the right to demand living wages, which they as yet scarcely 
receive. (406,414, 415.) 

2. Physical examination.—In view of the difficulty and responsibility of street- 
railway work Mr. Manon thinks that the physical examination of applicants for 
smployment would be desirable. At present the only protection against incom- 
petency is the provision of the union rules that new men applying for work must 
secure a permit from the union and must work for 60 days to the satisfaction of 
phe railroad company before they can become members of the organization. The 
wrganization, however, does not consider men thoroughly competent at the end 
ot the 60 days. (415.) 

3. Vestibules for street cars.—Mr. MAHON saysthat the Amalgamated Association 
of Street Railway Employees has had great influence in securing legislation 
requiring street cars to be provided with vestibules to protect the motormen. 
Such laws have been adopted in about 12 States, and are being pushed in others 
successively. The use of the vestibule has saved sickness and life, to say nothing 
»f discomfort. The witness cites a case where a motorman ran a car through a 
lrawbridge. The coroner’s jury examining the case found that the man was 
wrobably frozen before the accident occurred, the weather being exceedingly 
severe. At any rate the accident would not have occurred if there had been a 
vestibule on the car. 

Street-railway companies mostly recognize the desirability of furnishing seats 
‘or the motormen and permitting them to sit down except while operating in the 
nost crowded streets. Itis a very great strain upon the men to be compelled 
o stand during the long hours which street-car employees work. (409,414, 415.) 


<XIII. EVIDENCE NOT DIRECTLY RELATING TO MANUFACTURES. 


A. Transportation problems.—1. Interstate Commerce Commission.— 
Mir. McCoy, ex-president of the Kansas City Live Stock Exchange, thinksthat the 
nterstate Commerce Commission should have power to enforce its rulings. 


Mr. CorFin says that the railroads of the South and the West have done a won- 
lerful work in building up the country. But a time comes when any mortgage 
reated by that work is canceled. When the roads begin to take an undue ad- 
antage of the people along their lines, they are transcending their rights. The 
eople of the South are by no means satisfied with the rates and the classifications 
vhich they receive. (798.) : , 

2, Freight rates.—Mr. TILT, a Chicago shoe manufacturer, speaking of his export 
ales, says that a through-freight rate, consolidated with water transportation, 
3 generally cheaper than the local rate which the domestic trade has to pay. He 
lso says that one of the advantages of manufacturing in Chicago 1s that the com- 
etition of many railroads results in lower rates than can be got where there are 
nly one or two roads. He is not prepared to say anything as to the existence of 
pecial rates lower than the open rates. (681, 684.) 
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3. Watering of railway stocks.—Mr. SCHONFARBER says that the Knights of 
Labor have passed resolutions advocating laws prohibiting the watering of stock 
by railroad and other corporations engaged in interstate commerce. Congress 
alone is competent to deal with corporations of this character. The organization 
believes that in the attempt to pay interest on large amounts of watered stock 
railway rates have been forced up; that fraud and corruption have been fostered; 
that gambling in stocks and bonds has been increased, and that wages have been 
reduced, One effect also has been to bankrupt three-fourths of the railroads of 
the country, since they were unable to pay interest on their excessive capitali- 
zation. Most of these were built when material was probably as low as it ever 
was in the world’s history. A great deal of railroad building was done between 
1882 and 1892. However low American freight rates may be as compared with 
other countries, they might be made still lower if it were not for inflated capitali- 
zation. The witness thinks, also, that the capitalization of trusts should be 
regulated. (439.) 

4. Antiscalping law.—Mr. DONNELLY says that this measure is opposed by the 
typographical union, which does not believe in the Government protecting any 
corporation further than is absolutely necessary. The effect of such a law would 
be to permit combinations among railways which would be injurious to travelers. 
The small lines of railways can not afford to maintain agencies in the large cities, 
and large connecting roads always sell tickets at higher rates from the main lines. 
The small lines are forced to make scalpers their agents, and to drive these out of 
business would enable the great trunk lines to entirely freeze out the smaller 
roads. (281.) 

5. Government ownership of transportation facilities Mr. DONNELLY says the 
International Typographical Union is not only in fayor of Government ownership 
of telegraphs, but also of all means of transportation and other public utilities, 
such as waterworks, gas, etc. (290.) £ 

Mr. SCHONFARBER says that the Knights of Labor have passed resolutions 
advocating the establishment of a postal savings bank in connection with the 
post-office and the purchase and operation of telegraph lines by the general 
Government. The witness himself is in favor of Government ownership of rail- 
ways, and that also is advocated by the Knights of Labor. (488, 440.) 

6. Government ownership of railroads.—Mr. SCHONFARBER, of the Knights of 
Labor, says that, while it may be true that freight rates are lower in this country 
than in any other, they aré not as low as they could be under Government owner- 
ship. The Americans are more advanced in railroad methods than any other 
country, and the cost of building and operating roads has decreased so greatly 
that it is not possible to make comparisons with the earlier rates prevailing in 
this country or those prevailing in other countries. While the consolidation of 
railroads has had some beneficial effects in reducing expenses of operation, it also 
has its evil side. If the railroads were run by the Government on the basis of the 
actual cost of building and operation, rates would probably be considerably lower. 
Statements concerning the rates on French and German roads are conflicting and 
uncertain, but in any case what is accomplished by those countries is not a fair 
measure of the possibilities of the United States. Under Government ownership 
whatever profits come from the operation of the roads would go into the national 
treasury for the benefit of all the people. On the other hand, if there should be a 
deficit, the people would not complain any more than they complain of the deficit 
in the postal department, which they believe to be efficiently and honestly admin- 
istered. Just as the railroads are in the habit of employing men of great capa- 
bilities who have grown up in the service, so the Government could employ these 
same men at areasonable remuneration. The president of a railroad would stand 
he same putee as a cabinet officer and would receive pay commensurate 
ees oe Bomtiion: the honor of public employment being considered part of his 

The absence of permanence in the operation of railwa 

at L ys under Governmen 
ownership, due to the changes in party politics, would of course be a ieee 


although the post-office is administered satisfactorily despite this diffi 
Schonfarber thinks, however, that the time is s Y aiing when tahoe 
eit to changes Go tke Coal e time is soon coming when the people will 


LO Ses ic service on such grounds, At any ri 
officers in charge of railways are themselves frequently changed pepreeeok 
ownership. Their position depends upon what syndicate happens to control the 
road. There is less danger from centralization of power by Government control 
of the railroads and other public utilities than there is from the control of legis- 
latures and Congress by the private owners of railroads. (440, 441. ; 
Mr. Lusk, a former member of the New Zealand parliament, says that all the 
railroads as well as all the telegraphs and telephones in New Zealand are govern- 
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ment property. The government of New Zealand now has about 2,100 miles of 
railroad, and there are about 14,000 miles of government railroad in Australia. 
All the Australian colonies have substantially similar railroad laws. In each 
case the management of the railroads is vested in a commission of 3 experts, who 
lay before parliament every year a full account of what has been done. In each 
case the law provides that the roads shall be made to pay the cost of maintenance 
and as nearly as possible 3 per cent on the capital cost, which is the interest that 
the government has to pay on the money. Sometimes, when the roads have not 
paid the full 3 per cent, parliament has preferred to keep down the cost of trans- 
portation for the benefit of the back country, even at the cost of a little loss. The 
passenger rate is about 2 cents a mile. The amount of transportation which the 
Australian roads furnish the people is greater per head of population than that 
which the American roads furnish, and it is furnished for less cost, in spite of the 
fact that a great part of the material has been imported. Until recently all the 
rails and engines were imported, and a large part of the engines are imported 
still. Mr. Lusk can not say that the Australasian roads are as good as the very 
best in America, but they would compare with a very good average of the ordi- 
nary American lines. Mr. Lusk is confident that the question of public owner- 
ship of all means of transportation must soon force itself upon the people of this 
country. From his investigations he is convinced that American attempts to 
control are hopelessly inefficient. If we are to get at the base of industrial diffi- 
culties and conditions, we must soon take up the question: ‘‘ Who is to own the 
means of transportation?” (893-895.) 

7. Government ownership of telegraphs.—Mr. DONNELLY says that the Inter- 
national Typographical Union has been the most active influence in recent years 
in pushing for the Government ownership of telegraphs. It believes that such 
ownership would be beneficial to the people generally, and especially to the news- 
paper business. It would enable all newspapers to get their telegraph news at 
equal rates. At present the newspaper which is not a member of the Associated 
Press is at a great disadvantage. This organization is in a certain sense a trust, 
and Government ownership would operate to repress it and would tend in the 
general direction of checking monopoly. The witness does not believe that Gov- 
ernment ownership of telegraphs in England has made the newspapers there 
superior to our own, but he does believe that the newspaper rates for telegraph- 
ing are from one-third to one-half less than here. (284-291.) 

The International Typographical Union has in the last few years taken an active 
part in the agitation for Government ownership of telegraphs. Its committee on 
this subject recently reported, showing the history of recent efforts in Congress in 
this direction. It has found many members of Congress favorable to the idea of a 
postal telegraph, but the committees of the two Houses have been uniformly 
opposed, and it has been impossible even to obtain thorough hearings, much less 
favorable reports on bills. The results accomplished by the Typographical Union 
seem hardly commensurate with the efforts made. The committee believes that 
the practice of allowing Congressmen practically to send all classes of messages 
free tends to influence some of them in favor of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. The recent war with Spain, by the necessity of establishing Govern- 
ment censorship of dispatches, tended to show the desirability of Government 
ownership. The people of this country will never rest contented until they have 
the most perfect postal system, which must include all the best and most rapid 
and economical means of communication. (286-289.) 

Mr. Lusk, a former member of the New Zealand parliament, says that all the 
telegraphs and telephones iu Australasia are government property. The people 
in Australia send twice as many telegrams apiece as the people of America, for 
the very good reason that they can send them for half the money. The govern- 
ment uses money which it can borrow at 8 percent. The speculator who invests 
in a telephone or telegraph line wants more than 8 per cent on his money. More- 
over, the government telegraph can use the machinery of other departments. 
Every post-office can be made a telegraph office and every postmaster an operator. 
The government can thus secure all the economies that are claimed by the trusts, 
without the risks. (893-895. ) : : 

Mr. SHERMAN, of the Electrical Workers’ Brotherhood, believes that the United 
States should own the telegraph and telephone lines. Charges for telegraphic 
messages are lower in Europe under public ownership than in this country. 

380. 

8. oar telephone lines.—Mr. SHERMAN says that there are numerous com- 
peting telephone companies being established in opposition to the Bell Company. 
(380.) 
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. Municipal ownership of street railways.—Mr. Manon, president 
os onal oatnated ‘aasoulation of Street Railway Employees, says that the 
members of that organization believe that municipal ownership of street railways 
would tend to better their condition. Although there might be political abuses 
under public ownership, they could not be worse than those which exist to-day, 
for there are very few street railroads which are not deeply in politics. here 
the experiment has been tried in foreign countries it has proved beneficial to the 
employees. The hours of labor are more satisfactory even than in this country, 
although wages are not so good. Mr. Mahon believes also that municipal owner- 
ship of street railways would be advantageous to the general public. He says 
that the stock of most of the companies is chiefly water and that reduction of 
fares is prevented by this fact. ; 

The street railroads of Glasgow were originally leased to a private company 
for 20 years with a provision that the company should set aside a sinking fund 
which should pay for the property. At the end of that time the city took control 
and is now operating the street railways. The fare is graded according to dis- 
tance, from 1 cent up, the average fare being about 1} cents. (416-419.) _ 

1. Municipal ownership in Detroit.—Mr. Manon says that during the winter of 
1898 and 1899 there was a considerable agitation in Detroit concerning the pur- 
chase of the street railways by the municipality. The State legislature had estab- 
lished a commission with power to buy the roads. The appraised value of the 
franchise, the average duration of which was 17 years, amounted to somewhat 
more than the estimated value of the plants in themselves. The total price as 
appraised was $17,500,000. In the fall campaign both candidates for mayor 
declared that they believed in municipal control, but were unwilling to pay so 
great a price. The witness himself thinks that it was unjust to demand such 
heavy compensation for the franchises. The arrangement was that the commis- 
sion should buy the roads and that the cost should not be met by taxing the peo- 
ple or by the earnings of the roads themselves. In case they fail to pay their own 
charges the commission has the power to grant a franchise to operate them to a 
private company. 

The supreme court of the State afterwards declared the act for buying street rail- 
ways illegal. The chief ground was that the city was empowered to buy and 
operate railways beyond its limits. At the same time the court pointed to the 
previous history of the State showing the failure of public ownership of indus- 
trial enterprises. (417, 418.) 

2. Street railway fares.—Mr. MAHON says that in Detroit, while there are nomi- 
nally 3 street railway companies, the officers are practically the same and the com- 
panies work in harmony. One of them is required by its franchise to sell 8 tickets 
for 25 cents, and another sells such tickets which are good only for an hour in the 
morning and an hour in the evening, the ordinary fare being 5 cents. The other 
system sells 6 tickets for 25 cents. 

_ Mr. Mahon does not think that it is practicable to have 3-cent fares while pay- 
ing dividends upon the stocks of street railway companies. Thisisdue tothe fact 
that the capital of the companies is so greatly inflated, the stock being mostly pure 
water. Under municipal operation 3-cent fares would be practicable. (416, 418.) 

3. Automobiles.—Mr. MAHON believes that the automobile is quite likely to 
become a serious competitor of the street railway. Experiments are being made 
im many cities with this in view, and it is probable that automobiles will be 
largely used, especially on resident streets. (419.) 


Cc, Taxation.—1, Generally.—Mr. ScHonrarBeER, of the Knights of Labor 
thinks that the American system of indirect taxation has done much to destroy 
competition and to build up trusts. The witness declares also that indirect 
taxation is undesirable because the great masses of the people never know just 
what they are paying to the Government. If we had direct taxation. advance- 
ment in civilization along individualistic lines would be more possible. While 
the witness thinks that the single tax on land is ultimately the best system, he 
believes that it can not be introduced immediately and that meantime a direct 
income tax, on all incomes above $2,000, would help the country a great deal 
especially if it were made progressive in its rate. i : 

Mr. Schonfarber favors the inheritance tax also, but does not think that, as so 
far applied in this country, it has had much effect in checking the growth of large 
fortunes. The establishment of great combinations and enterprises has tended to 


bring to this country a system of prim it i 
ies ng primogeniture for the sake of keeping great 


2. Income tax.—Mr. BULLOCK, a cotton manufacturer i i 
_ 2. ; ; irer of Georgia, consider 
income tax the fairest mode of taxation, 1 sour ee 


} but suggests that i ges iola- 
tion of the commandments in making the eebgene (526. ) Me eee eaae 
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3. Internal-revenue taxes.—Mr. BULLOCK is opposed to the internal-revenue tax, 
which makes the mountaineers who stew their apples into apple-jack violators of 
the law. It is difficult for them to realize that they are violating any law; they 
think they are only beating the Yankees. 526.) . 

Mr. WoopwakrbD, a merchant, says that when the stamp tax went into effect in 
1898,.9 out of 10 of the manufacturers of proprietary articles added the cost of the 
stamp to the price of their goods, and insisted that the retailer should pay the tax. 
In the case of listerine the company was wise enough not to add the stamp to the 
wholesale price, but the matter escaped Mr. Woodward's attention until he was 
notified by a small druggist that the latter was still selling it at 60 cents. Wood- 
ward & Lothrop had raised the price to 63 cents, but when they found they did 
not have to pay the stamp tax the price was again changed to 60 cents. ( 732.) 

4. Taxation of franchises—Mr. McDonouGH, commissioner of labor of New 
York, says that under the regular general property tax law the property of the 
various corporations enjoying public utilities in municipalities in New York were 
taxed as personal property. But since the law allows the offset of debts against 
personal property, they were able practically to escape taxation on the value of 
franchises altogether. The Ford franchise law, passed in 1899, provides for the 
assessment of the value of franchises of such companies as real estate. The 
method is intended to be to deduct from the market value of the stock the value 
of the tangtble property and the indebtedness of the corporation, the remainder 
being considered the value of the franchise. It is expected that the value thus 
ascertained will often be very large. The assessment at present is to be made by 
the various local assessors, but the witness is of the opinion that it will be neces- 
sary to turn it over to the State controller or the State Board of Assessors, 
especially because of the difficulty of apportioning the assessment of the property 
of corporations operating in two or more municipalities or political subdivisions. 
The practice of taxing franchises in somewhat this manner is not without prece- 
dent in other States. (308, 309.) 

5. Single tax.—Mr. SCHONFARBER says that the Knights of Labor are in favor 
of the single tax on land values. The witness also favors this system personally, 
but does not think that it could be put into full force in this country immediately 
without causing arevolution. The argument in favor of this system, he states, 
is that land values are created wholly by the people, or by superior advantages 
of certain portions of the land not at all due to individual effort. Moreover, if 
taxes were levied upon lands held for speculative purposes in anticipation of an 
increased demand for their products, it would no longer be profitable to hold them 
out of use, and their owners would be compelled to make productive use of them. 
More houses would be built, more mines opened, and more products generally 
produced. The great corporations which now control the mining fields, the corn 
and wheat fields, the oil fields, etc., would no longer be able to hold three-fourths 
of their property unused, but would have to work all or relinquish it. The work- 
ing of these idle hands would create a demand for labor now idle, and this would 
raise wages. By raising wages the power of consumption of the laboring class 
would be increased, and they would be able to take all of the added products of 
industry. That country is the happiest where the most goods are manufactured 
and where there is the greatest number of consumers. 

As illustrating this effect of the single tax upon production, Mr. Schonfarber 
speaks especially of the bituminous coal regions. He says that not one-half of the 
coal fields in the country are actually operated, but that the rest of the lands are 
held, practically subject to no taxation at all, in view of the speculative increase 
in value. If a tax equal to the full rental of the lands were levied, the holders 
would be forced to work their mines. A vast quantity of coal would be produced, 
and the price of coal would immediately fall. Following this there would be a 
great increase in the consumption of coal. Those who now consume coal by the 
bucket would buy it by the ton. The increase in prosperity which would attend 
similar changes in the production of gvealth throughout the country would enable 
the poorer classes, who now often suffer with cold, to buy coal. People demand 
coal now, but they have no money to pay for it, and that is the reason why there 
is apparent overproduction of coal. (446-448.) 

D. Army contracts—Discrimination against the West.—Mr 
CHANNON, a manufacturer of contractors’ and railway supplies, testifies that he 
and other Western manufacturers have found it impossible to get equal opportuni- 
ties with Eastern manufacturers in supplying goods to the Quartermaster’s 
Departmentof the Army. Until recently, bids were advertised for only in Eastern 

apers, and before Chicago men could get the advertisements the Eastern men 
Pad got options on the raw materials so that the Western manufacturers were 
practically unable to bid at all. Another impediment was the lack of standard 
samplesin Chicago. Even when standard samples had been supplied, Mr, Channon 
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himself, and other manufacturers as well, had found that goods made to the sam- 
ples did not correspond with the specifications and were rejected by the inspect- 
ors. ‘The Eastern manufacturers seem to get their goods passed; we can not.” 
There seems to be a prejudice throughout the department against the West, and 
an idea that the West can not furnish the supphes. In reality, Eastern dealers 
who get the contracts often have the goods manufactured in the West. The 
Western manufacturers and merchants, from their experience, do not have confi- 
dence in the Quartermaster’s Department. ‘‘ They are afraid of the inspection 
and afraid of the specifications, and they can not see the standard samples.” Mr. 
Channon does not wish to be understood as saying that there is anything wrong 
in the Quartermaster’s Department, but he has found that ‘‘ goods coming from 
the East seem to be better to Eastern inspectors than the Western goods would 
be.” (685-687. ) 

E. Courts and constitutional law.—Mr. AsHE, a machinist, believes 
that the power exercised by the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
supreme courts of the separate States to set aside legislation duly enacted, on the 
ground that it is contrary to the Constitution, is unwise and inconsistent with 
popular government. He would not advocate doing away with the Constitution 
altogether, but would leave it to a responsible executive or legislative authority 
to decide whether a measure fell within the Constitution or not. The Constitu- 
tion can not be higher, properly, than the legally expressed will of the people. 
The courts are not responsible to the body of the people. In no other country 
are they given such a control over the acts of the legislative body. Senator Depew 
has referred to the power of the courts as the most far-reaching measure ever 
engrafted on the Constitution of a nation, and has said that the man who estab- 
lished it must have done so with the deliberate intention of preventing such laws 
from being enacted as might result from a ‘‘popular tumult.” The witness 
knows of no popular movement which could result in legislation except a public 
election, The power of the courts has usualty been invoked to set aside measures 
which are in the interest of wage-earners. (310,313.) 

_F. Adulteration of foods.—1. Generally.—Mr. DEMINC - 
tion of foods has had nothing to do with the ep APS cost. He thinks waibetaan 
has been a growing evil up to the year 1899, but that the amount of adulterated 
food put up is now diminishing, probably because of stringent State laws While 
nearly all foods have been adulterated more or less, he knows of very little dele- 
terious adulteration, with the possible exception of plaster of paris in cream of 
tartar. Nothing of that kind has been manufactured in Chicago for some time 
In Chicago nearly all the jobbing houses have become manufacturing houses as 
well, and are pushing the sale of pure food. Deleterious substances have been a 
great evil, but are now practically a thing of the past. There is very little pack- 
ing of colored peas in this country. There is no tendency on the part of whe rT: 
to simulate an unnatural color, and the American pea is to-day the most Whole: 
oe oes ts kind packed anywhere. Mr. Deming thinks the proper labeling 
(708-7 gr" s will tend to diminish adulteration, and possibly wipe it out altogether. 

2. Oleomargarine.—Mr. KENNEDY says that the m ic 
margarine instead of butter, and that many have meeneaeeer te Sane — eset 
It ought to be sold as oleomargarine, and generally it is; yet o aa Be se 
pein me creameries of Indianapolis; one can not eet shee: pabier Snes one 
goes direct to the farmer. .Mr. Kenned y woul ; increas 
garine, because the oleomargarine rarer fh ae Ag as Ae fe aye ae 
tion as the farming industry, and because the Ee r paepdaya ay 
oleomargarine. (752.) . ne DOOreT DOORS a 
G. Political power of we: —Mr ; 
trols State action under our pelbhnopn rien pit aged that wealth con- 
dependent are not politically independent.” The smalent al ‘tiv eater poem 
ee Le got pneu the approval of the political boss The Sotne eee ee 
ope for any high success unless he absorbs the theory of the vested i 
: Oran A pr Meee S the theory ¢ ‘ rights of 
alee a Peas that are paid to lawyers are paid by Corporations and 
€ F rere are few lawyers who are tribunes of th 1 it i 
not from among them that judges are taken. (656, 657.) oOo aaa 
H. Various political reforms.— aoume ; 
Labor have adopted resolutions tavoring GHA ce Eel "Onitad Ste vee 
by direct vote of the people, election of the President b ed States Senators 
eeganee mana tet Elect} esident by popular vote, and the 
in ae Knigh ¥ ., ene Mf of ee and referendum as regards national laws 
‘ abor have adopted a resolution favoring the issue of all money 
ae : 2 ne 
directly by the Government without the intervention of banks, and the abolition 


of all bank issues. The organization also i 
backs in any scheme of currency reform. Cos) the retirement of the green- 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


TOPICAL PLAN OF INQUIRY OF SUBCOMMISSION ON MANUFACTURES 


AND GENERAL BUSINESS. 
PART I.—AS TO LABOR IN THE SEVERAL INDUSTRIES. 


COMBINATIONS OF LABOR. 


i, 


vo 


3. 
4, 
5 


Constitutions and regulations of the several trade unions and other labor 
organizations; initiation fees and dues; funds and benefit features. 

Growth of trade unionism; proportion of total employees embraced in 
membership; in the several industries and the several States; allied 
trades; the union label. 

Incorporation of trade unions; feasibility and legal effect. 

Relations to nonunion labor and the right to liberty of contract. 

Unskilled labor, organized or unorganized. 


STRIKES, ARBITRATION, AND .CONTRACT LABOR. 
6. Enumeration of the several causes leading up to strikes. 


if: 
8. 


9. 
10. 


TH. 
12. 


Economic results of strikes and lockouts; to workers; to employers; to the 
community at large. 

Methods of strikes; the boycott; the black list; picketing or patrolling; 
other methods of influencing results, whether by employers or 
employees; sympathetic strikes. 

The importation of new or foreign labor under contract, or otherwise; 
operation of the law forbidding the importation of contract labor. 

Conciliation, mediation, and arbitration; under State law; by joint 
committees, temporary or permanent. 

Compulsory arbitration. 

The injunction in strikes. 


WAGES AND METHODS OF PAYMENT. 


13, 


20. 
EMPLO 
24, 


25. 
26. 


27. 


Weekly, semimonthly, and monthly payment laws, advantages and dis- 
advantages. 


. Time work; piece work; overtime work; task work. 

. Sliding wage scales, operation of; minimum wage scales. 

. The living wage;” the standard of living. 

. Store orders, and payment in kind. 

. Fines and penalties. 

. Factory tenements. 

20. Differences in wage schedules in different States and sections. 
_ Relative rates of wages during the past fifty years. 

2. Relative social condition of labor during the past fifty years. 


Influence of organized labor on wages. 
YMENT. ; 

Increase or decrease in number employed in the several industries; excess 
of employees; the unemployed. — 

Effects of new and improved machinery on labor. 

Effects of employment of women and children on themselves; on male 
employment. 

School age of children in the several States. 
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EmpLoymMrent—Continued. 

28. Causes of eit Seocpeed Me one 

29. Average days employed in the year. ; : 

30. Bporautreaiip! eoesat status and regulation of, in the several States 
and industries. \ ‘ ‘ 

31. Hours of labor in the different trades and industries; in the several 
States; Sunday labor. 

32. National, State, and municipal employment of labor. 

33. The shorter workday movement; economic and social argument for and 
against. 

N34, Beat shops, so called; conditions of labor in; the several State laws for 
their regulation; suggestions for unification or modification of these 
laws. 

CooPERATION, PREMIUM PAYMENTS, PROFIT SHARING, INDUSTRIAL COPARTNER- 

SHIP, ETC. 
35. Practicability and present status of these methods. 
36. Other plans for improving the condition of workingmen; old age and sery- 
ice pensions; sick insurance; accident insurance; State insurance. 

IMMIGRATION AND EDUCATION. . k , 

37. Effects of immigration in the several industries; on employment in skilled 
trades and unskilled occupations; on wages; on morale. 

38. Suggestions for the regulation of immigration. 

39. Alien labor. 

40. Colored labor. 

41. Sufficiency of public school facilities. 

42. Suitability of public school instruction to needs of working people. 

43. Trade schools; manual training; technical education. 

44, Public libraries; reading rooms; lyceums. 

Convict LABOR. 

45. ee of convict labor on free labor in specified industries; in the several 
tates. 
46. Suggestions for its noncompetitive employment. 


PART II.—AS TO CAPITAL IN THE SEVERAL INDUSTRIES. 


EARNINGS OF CAPITAL INVESTED IN MANUFACTURING. 

47. During the past fifty years. 

8. As compared with other lines of investment; banking, real estate, rail- 
roading, mercantile business, etc. : ; 

49. Effects of restrictive and other industrial legislation on the capital 
employed in manufacturing, in the several industries, and in the 
several States. 

50. Shares of capital and labor in the industrial product. 

51. Taxation of manufacturing and mercantile establishments. (a) Char- 
acter, extent and effects of, in the different States. (b) Suggestions 

for the modification and unification of tax methods, State and local. 
(c) Discriminations in freight rates, on raw materials, on manufactured 
products; effects of, on capital, on labor, and on localities. 


52. The pueranion of industries from and to localities; causes, natural and 
artificial. 


THE PRESENT CONDITIONS OF MANUFACTURING. 

53. Concentration and consolidation; its effects on prices and profits; on 
wages and employment; on smaller enterprises; on business competition; 
on production. 

54. The legal regulation of trusts and other forms of monopoly; operation of 
existing antitrust laws; suggestions for modification or extension. 

55. Combinations of manufacturers; causes inducing them; objects sought 
by them; results secured; rules, regulations, and constitutions; manner 
and extent of enforcing authority. 

PRODUCING CAPACITY OF MODERN MACHINERY. 

56. Present machinery capacity of the several industries, in relation to con- 
sumption and existing markets. 

57. Productive capacity of latest machinery, as compared with like machinery 
ten and twenty years ago. Effect on cost of merchandise and on 
overproduction. 

58. Overproduction and underconsumption; causes and remedies. 

59. The extension of foreign markets; possibilities and methods, 

60, Cost of production during the past fifty years, 
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PART III.—_INDUSTRIAL AND REMEDIAL LEGISLATION. 


61. Employers’ liability laws. 

62. Sanitary and personal safety laws. 

63. Factory inspection laws. 

64. Laws regulating employment of women and children. 

65. pee eating payments, penalties, procedure, etc., in factories and 

66. Laws regulating conciliation, mediation, and arbitration. 

67. Mechanics’ and laborers’ lien laws. 

68. Uniformity of industrial legislation in the several States. 

69. Suggestions for remedial legislation: («) National legislation; (b) State 
legislation. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 


Commissioner of the Department of Labor. 


At a meeting of the Industrial Commission at its offices in Washington, D. C., 
convened at 10 a. m., Thursday, December 15, 1898, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
Commissioner, Department of Labor, being present at the invitation of the com- 
mission, commenced to testify at 1la.m. The following is a report of the pre- 
liminary remarks of Chairman Kyle, the interrogatories propounded by members 
of the commission, and the answers of the Hon. Mr. Wright thereto: 

Chairman KYLE. Gentlemen of the Commission: The Chair will state that, as 
a commission, we have now been engaged in work more than a month upon the 
very important duty of outlining our plan of procedure, and the results of our work 
are in the shape of the syllabithat are now beforeus. Inmy judgment the work of 
the commission has been very efficient—has been well performed, and I think that 
when these syllabi go to the country they will be evidence of the earnestness of 
purpose on the part of the commissioners to investigate every branch of the sub- 
jects that are outlined in the bill creating the commission. We have before us 
this morning Col. Carroll D. Wright, the Commissioner of Labor, who, as you 
know, has a national reputation as a statistician, and especially in reference to 
labor problems; and I will state to the Colonel that the object of calling you 
before the commission this morning is to take a comprehensive view of the 
syllabi, as presented here, and make any suggestions that occur to you, in answer 
to interrogatories by members of the commission, as to sources of information: 
The commission has worked hard, as I stated a moment ago, to prepare these 
syllabi; they know what they want—we all know what we want, but we do not 
always know where to find it; but we call you this morning, not as a witness at 
this time, but to get from your storehouse of knowledge anything you may have 
to suggest with reference to these individual syllabi. The first we might take up 
this morning is the syllabus for manufactures. We will use that as a basis for 
our considerations. I will suggest, as the’Colonel proceeds, that the chairmen of 
the several subcommissions, and those who had part in the formation of the syllabi, 
propound questions to the Colonel touching the points upon which you wish 
information. 

Q. (By Chairman Ky Lz.) Colonel, you may state your full name and address.— 
A. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, 1429 New York avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Chairman Kye. You have before you the syllabus or topical plan of inquiry 
for manufactures. The chairman of this subcommittee is Mr. Smyth. In his 
absence, Mr. North, who had very largely to do in arranging the plan of inquiry, 
will propound certain questions with reference to this syllabus. 

Mr. Norru. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Colonel Wright if he desires to 
make any preliminary statement to the commission before we take up these 
syllabi seriatim. 

Chairman Kyu. It is entirely proper. 

Mr. Wriaut. I have read each syllabus; in fact, have studied each one, and I 
wish to congratulate the commission upon the comprehensiveness of its work in 
this direction. I believe but few points have been left untouched, and that these 
will suggest themselves as the work of the commission proceeds. If the informa- 
tion is obtained, as sought for by these several plans of inquiry, the commission 
will have accomplished a vast work and one of the greatest possible benefit, even 
if it goes no further. 
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. (By Mr. Norru.) Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we take up the several 
tae they are tistoA on the printed slip before us; and I a ask Colonel 
Wright if he will inform the commission if there exists in his office, or In any 
place with which he-is familiar, any set of the constitutions and by-laws of the 
various trade unions and trade assemblies and confederations of the United 
States.—A. The Department has in its collection a great many of the constitu- 
tions and regulations of the several trade unions, but they are all easily obtained 
of the different headquarters—American Federation, Knights of Labor, and other 
organizations—so far as the organization of each is concerned, but there are so 
many hundreds of local organizations, each having its own constitution and set 
of regulations, that it would be quite difficult to secure the whole body; but the 
reports of the different headquarters, I should say, would be ample to give the 
commission all the information it may desire on that point. _ 

Q. Is there in existence any consolidated statement showing the total funds 
for benefit purposes of the trade unions of the country?—A. There is not, to my 
knowledge. The Department is now engaged in collecting facts relative to the 
benefit features of trade organizations, and in a certain sense I think it has 
been successful. The results of that inquiry will be reported early in the year 
in one of the bulletins of the Department. We have already reported the facts 
concerning the benefit features of printing establishments and of typographical 
unions. Those will be found in our November bulletin, already published, No. 19. 
The other features will appear later. I think they will be comprehensive enough 
to give the commission what it wants; but to get the benefit features of each and 
every organization would be quite impossible—I mean of the local organizations. 
Trade unions—I will use that in my remarks as representing all trade organiza- 
tions, if the commission please—are going more and more into the work of benefit 
provisions, sick benefits, those which are paid when accidents occur, and some of 
them pay benefits when members are out of employment. Heretofore the benefit 
funds have related very largely to strike matters. 

Q. Under (2), I would like to ask Colonel Wright if there is any statistical data 
in existence which indicates the growth of trade unionism in the United States.—A. 
Only in avery partial way. The reports from year to year of the different organi- 
zations will show in an indicative way that growth, although some of the organiza- 
tions are not always ready to state their membership. 1 suppose at the present 
time there are not less than a million members in the various labor organizations; 
perhaps two-thirds of them coming under the specific head of trade unions, as 
represented by the American Federation of Labor. 

Q. Has there ever been a history written of the American trade unionism?—A. 
Yes; you will find several such. To name specifically the sources of general 
information on trade unionism, I would refer you to a work by Mr. George E. 
McNeill, one by Mr. Powderly, one by Richard T. Ely (the title of his book is 
The Labor Movement in America—a very instructive work, giving something 
of the history of trade unionism in this country, the members of various labor 
organizations, etc.). There is also a work by Mr. John C. Simonds, an exceed- 
ingly valuable document, published in Chicago a few years ago. Because of 
these private publications, which have gone into historical matters more or less 
valuable, it has not been thought wise for the Department of Labor itself to take 
them up, as it does not like to cover ground that is already covered by private 
publications. 

Q. Under the head of (3),I would like to ask Colonel Wright if he will state 
to the commission the present status of the movement for the incorporation of 
trade unions, and whether that movement has made any progress in England or 
any other country.—A. In this country several of the States provide by legisla- 
tion for the incorporation of trade unions. The Federal Congress has also passed 
a law providing for the same where an organization has its headquarters in Wash- 
ington. I do not know of a single instance in this country where a labor organi- 
zation has been incorporated under either State or Federal laws. There may be 
such, but I do not remember meeting with the fact. 

_Q. (By Senator MaLuory.) Are there not State laws authorizing the incorpora- 
tion of benevolent associations under which trade unions have organized?— 
A. There are such laws, and purely benevolent societies, which grow out of the 
apparent organization, have, in some instances, incorporated under these laws. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Can you give any reason why the trade unions have not 
taken advantage of laws permitting their incorporation?—A. So far as I am 
informed by trade unionists themselves, they have no objections to the laws pro- 
viding for incorporation, but they have not seen fit to take advantage of them for 
the reason that under an incorporation their union would become a person under 
the law, which could sue and be sued as any other corporation, and. result in a 
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liability for actions which their funds would not warrant. I think there is a 
growing feeling among trade-unionists that sooner or later the incorporation of 
their bodies will be not only desirable, but a necessity. They recognize that under 
an incorporation they would have rights in court which they do not have now as 
purely voluntary associations. They have had considerable experiencein attempts 
to be represented in proceedings affecting their interests, and especially when 
railroads, for instance, are under the control of receivers. The new Federal act 
relating to arbitration—conciliation and arbitration—as affecting carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce, provides that, whether incorporated or not, the officers of 
a union shall be granted representation in court when receivers are in charge of a 
road. Ithink this principle will grow, and that trade unions generally will be quite 
willing to be placed on a level with the organizations of employers, which are 
usually incorporated, so that they will have equal rights before the courts. As I 
have said, the chief objection lies in the possibility of pecuniary responsibility. 

Chairman KYLE. Take these questions up seriatim; after the members of the 
subcommittee have taken advantage of the opportunities of propounding interroga- 
a) I would like any member of the commission who wishes to, to take the sub- 
ject up. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) I would like to know if Colonel Wright knows the pro- 
portion of incorporated trade unions in Great Britain to the whole body of trade 
unions; if he has any general idea what the percentage of the incorporated unions 
of Great Britain is to the whole body of unions there.—A. I can not answer that 
question as to proportion, but I would refer the commission to a very valuable 
work entitled The History of Trade Unions, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, in 
which I think that whole question has been discussed; but, as my memory serves 
me, there have not been very many incorporated trade unions in England—a 
small percentage of the whole. They are more responsible financially for their 
acts in Great Britain than in this country, for most of them have large funds, 
and when they recommend, or a committee of a trade union recommends, to an 
employer certain changes in the administration of the employer’s affairs, or a 
change of employees on account of lack of skill, or through other objections, they 
are responsible to the employer for the results coming from that change, provided 
he adopts it. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the favorable operation of the British laws toward 
employees for the last twelve or fourteen years has nullified the need for incorpo- 
ration among the unions themselves?—A. I think so. 

Q. Don’t you think it best for the safety of their funds that all trade unions 
should be incorporated ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the employer and employee are coming closer together through friendly 
legislation, are they not—that is, through arbitration and mediation, so there is no 
occasion for incorporation?—A. That is very largely true, and especially on 
account of the establishment of trade committees; the lace trade, for instance, has 
its own boards of arbitration. That is a growing feature in this country also. 

. You have not in your Department any fixed or any comprehensive classifica- 
tion of all these labor unions, and as to the membership of them?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And another thing, it would be impossible, almost, to state the nonunion 
membership of the country except from the union membership of the country ?— 
A. If we knew the union membership we could easily state the nonunion 
membership. 

Q. By taking the census?—A. By deduction. ‘ : 

Q. By deduction from census figures?—A. Yes, sir. Whenever I have made 
inquiries for the purpose of getting at economic facts, like the benefit funds, I 
have found a reluctance to turn over to the Department a list of the secretaries of 
the local organizations, and a greater difficulty in ascertaining the membership 
represented in the national body. It can be obtained for some, but even the 
official reports of some of the organizations do not state the membership, espe- 
cially if, owing to the conditions of business, manufacturing, etc., there has been 
any falling off in the membership. They like to guard their own administrative 
affairs, and dislike to have official statements made as to membership. This has 
always prevented the Department from making an official classification of the 
labor organizations of the country. According to the census of 1890, under the 
best classification possible, there were 15,000,000 wage earners in the United 
States, actual wage receivers, and at that time there were probably somewhere 
from 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 members of various labor organizations, making a 
membership rising to nearly 10 per cent, perhaps, of the whole body of wage 
workers, in some union; so that the proportion, if that is the inquiry, in round 
numbers, according to the best estimates, not accurate statements, would be one 


in ten. 
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Q. (By Mr. Puttuies.) What proportion of women in the 15,000,000, if A 
wage earners? What per cent would be female—be women, if any?—A. I wo 
not like to state the figure; but it is a little over 20 per cent of the whole number. 

Q. But it embraces both?—A. Yes; it embraces men, women, and children. It 
has all been worked out. - vail 

. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Mr. Chairman, before we pass over the first subdivi- 
sion, I should like to have the opinion of Colonel Wright, in a general way, with 
respect to the incorporation of trade unions, its advantages and disadvantages. 
The question occurs to me, in this connection, that the incorporation of trade 
unions is very largely hindered by reason of the failure of associated employers 
to incorporate under the law. Itis true that large employers of labor incorporate 
under the laws, but it is rarely true where employers who are associated together 
in the sense of making annual agreements with their workmen are incorporated. 
For instance, the coal producers will meet their employees annually and make an 
agreement. Such an organization of employers or employees is not incorporated. 
The point I wish to make is this—that the workmen are largely discouraged from 
incorporating their unions or making themselves amenable to the laws of the 
State, subjecting themselves to liabilities and damages, while the employing 
classes are free from such loss and liabilities. I believe that the incorporation of 
trade unions and associated organizations of employers is an important question. 

Q. (By Senator MaLLory.) I would like to ask Colonel Wright a question 
which is germane to the remark of Mr. Ratchford. Colonel Wright stated, as I 
understood it, that there is a more favorable disposition on the part of trade unions 
to incorporate now than there has been in the past; that the objection to incor- 
poration was principally due to the liability to be sued in their corporate names. 
I would like to ask Colonel Wright, in connection with that, whether the fact 
that certain courts in this country—the United States courts—have so enlarged 
the law of injunction as to reach the individual trade unions, whether they are 
incorporated or not, has had any influence or effect in modifying the opposition 
to incorporating trade unions, in his judgment, if he has given the subject any 
thought?—A. I will answer the two questions in the order in which they were 
put. Lagree with Mr. Ratchford entirely, that the opposition to incorporation 
on the part of trade unions lies very largely in the fact that employers’ corpora- 
tions sometimes have an association comprehending several corporations, and that 
that association is not amenable to the law regulating corporations; and the 
trade unions do not wish to be subjected to actions which could not be brought 
against the parties with whom they are negotiating. This very point was well 
illustrated in the Chicago strike, where the Railway Managers’ Association con- 
sisted of representatives of the twenty-four railroads centering in Chicago. That 
was a purely voluntary association without incorporation, and without legal 
responsibility. The unions—the American Railway Union—had to deal with 
that body, itself not incorporated. There lies very great difficulty in the ques- 
tion of incorporating trade unions. The incorporation of an association like the 
Railway Managers’ Association, would be the direct legalization of a vast trust. 
The incorporation of a group of labor unions would perhaps be considered the 
same thing, but where a single union, like the Brotherhood of Railway Conduct- 
ors, 18 incorporated, and it should deal with a single railroad, which is incorpo- 
rated, they would then be on an equality before the law. That isa question that 
will crystallize later on, and voluntary associations, whether of employers or of 
labor unions, will find themselves at a disadvantage before the public or in the 
public estimation, because, as associations, they will do certain things or order 
certain things done, for which no single member, whether that member is another 
corporation or an individual, can be held responsible. It is a very complicated 
question, in which the rights of the public are not yet so generally recognized as 
the individual rights of the members of the two voluntary associations. 

In answer to Senator Mallory’s question I will say that the extension of the 
doctrine of injunction so as to reach aman before he commits an act, for which, 
if committed, he would be subject to trial by the criminal courts, has led many 
trade unionists to believe that they can relieve themselves of individual responsi- 
bility through incorporation. That question of injunction, I see by the syllabus 
is a part of the inquiry of this commission, and the whole doctrine of it from the 
start, five hundred years ago in England, when this very question of injunction 
was carried out in the methods now familiar, and then abrogated, has all been 
clearly stated in the little work which is at the command of the commission. 

Q. (By Senator DaNrIEL.) What is the name of that book?—A. It is by Mr. F. 
J. Stimson. I think you have that already. It is an exceedingly valuable and 
scholarly work. ° . 
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fe (By Representative GARDNER.) To go back alittle way. You stated, if I 
understood you correctly, that if the members of a union in England requested a 
manufacturer to make certain_changes, on representations of theirs, that they 
were liable for the result ?—A. Not liable, but responsible. 

_ Q. Well, responsible. Well, now, what is the distinction you mean to make? 
Tn other words, how are they responsible?—A. The best answer I can give would 
be to state an exact case. If a committee of the union says to the employer, 
“You have a man on a certain piece of work whom we do not consider skillful 
in his line, and we do not like to have him employed with us, and recommend 
that he be discharged;” the employer says, ‘‘ Very well, bring me a man that is 
skillful and who can perform the work for which I hire this man,” and the union 
or the committee places aman there. The mutual understanding is that the union, 
taking that action, will be responsible for any damages in production that might 
result from his lack of skill. There is no law which makes the union liable, but 
it is a responsibility which the union takes, and the employer is quite ready, as a 
rule, in those instances, to adopt the suggestion of the union. 

Q. Perhaps that answers the question. The question being considered was the 
reason for the incorporation and nonincorporation on account of the responsibility 
and nonliability of the trade unions. In that connection, it was stated that they 
had certain responsibilities which I understood to be liabilities, which they have 
in Great Britain. I supposed, from the nature of the questions and the nature of 
the answer, that that meant a responsibility fixed by the law, and if so, that led 
to other questions, and would raise the question whether the law itself did not 
impose such responsibilities and probably provide such protection and methods of 
procedure as to make the trade unions so recognized by the law that it would 
have the powers and responsibilities of an incorpo.ation by reason of its mere 
formation; but I understand you now to say that it is a responsibility that is 
merely voluntary on the part of the trade unions and not imposed by the law at 
all?—A. That is the case in England. 

Q. Well, that being so, of course it has no relation to the legal responsibility ?— 
A. Not the slightest, nor do I suppose that an incorporated trade union could be 
held liable for just that kind of action, nor on any other basis where it acted as a 
union. The incorporation would not make the recommendation of a union or a 
committee liable for such a change of an employee. 

Q. Well, an incorporation of itself might not unless that was the law ?—A. 
Unless that was a provision of its charter. 

Q. But I understood you to say that was the law ?—A. I did not wish to be so 
understood. : ; 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Has there not been a remarkable decline of the Knights 
of Labor, amounting to a corresponding increase in the trade-union movement in 
the country since 1885 or 1887?—A. Yes, sir; in 1885, I think more properly in 
1887, the Knights of Labor numbered about a million members. At present I can 
not say what it numbers, but probably in the.vicinity of 100,000. 

Q. I see by Bliss’s Encyclopedia of Social Reform its membership is stated to 
be a few thousand in one place, and in another place as 10,000?—A. I presume 
they have 100,000, so far as individual members of the order have informed me. 
At least, they are unwilling to admit it has less than 100,000, while the American 
Federation of Labor has grown from about that number, 100,000 or so, to nearly 
650,000 at the present time. I do not know but what it numbers more than that. 
I have not noticed the last report. 

Q. I would like to ask what you believe to be the cause of the remarkable 
decline of the Knights of Labor movement in this country?—A. That requiresa 
very peculiar analysis, but I should say, ignoring all questions of personal admin- 
istration in the two great orders, that the decline of the Knights of Labor and the 
increase of the Federation was very largely due to the principles underlying the 
two great orders. The trade union, as such, represents the crystallized work of 
. body of men engaged in the same occupation. It is the principle of self-defense 
igainst the general work of acommunity. The Knights of Labor, on the other 
nand, for its fundamental principle, is what you may say more generally social- 
stic. It seeks to place all wage-workers on a level—a high level, to be sure—and 
-o deal with all on the same basis; a very ideal principle, but one which can not 
succeed at present. I think the difference—vital difference—in those two funda- 
nental principles of the two great organizations has been largely responsible for 
he shifting of the membership. Of course there have been dissensions which 
yave helped the conflict along; and if you talk to individual members of the 
Knights of Labor as to why they haye withdrawn from the order, you will get as 
nany different reasons as the number of individuals you address; but when you 
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crystallize them, get each man’s views into a concrete statement, it is generally 
that they are tired of paying dues for everybody's benefit; they would rather pay 
for the organizations which represent their trade. It is human nature against a 
very broad, general, socialistic principle. The one will prevail over the other 
some tinte, but not in our day. ; ; ’ 

Q. (By Representative OTJEN.) Are there not incorporated trade unions in 
other countries of Europe besides England?—A. I think not. I have no knowl- 
edge of any. We havevery liberal laws all through this country for incorporation 
under general legislation—not by special charter from the legislative body, but 
under the general law—for all sorts of purposes, literary, charitable, benevolent, 
etc., which assist those voluntary organizations to protect their funds, if they 
please. The point made by Major Farquhar was a very strong one, and also the 
point made by Mr. Ratchford; and,I believe, if you will allow me to express an 
opinion, that trade unionism will take a very great stride in securing the respect 
and cooperation of the public when it desires to incorporate. There are cases 
where incorporation would result in success, when the acts of voluntary associa- 
tions would be apt to result in failure. It would dignify the whole business, to 

say the least, and protect the funds and protect the members. 

'  Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Strikes, arbitration, and contract labor, (6), (7), and (8)— 
strikes, boycotts, blacklists, etc., together in that part—will you be kind enough 
to give the commission any information you may have as to sources of informa- 
tion on these topics?—A. Relative to strikes and lockouts, our Department has 
published two very voluminous documents, the third and the tenth annual reports, 
giving the strikes and the results from an economic point of view for some 
thirteen or fourteen years, bringing it down to July 1, 1894. In the appendix of 
the third annual report the commission will find a history of strikes in this coun- 
try from the earliest days, with the course of law and its interpretation by the 
courts as to what constitutes conspiracy in strikes, an exceedingly valuable com- 
pilation which will aid you very much and save you a great deal of time. All 
the other matters in (6), (7), and (8) are generally answered in those two reports 
except as to “picketing; other methods of influencing results, whether by 
employers or employees ;” those points you will find discussed in some recent 
English works more generally than in this country. 

.Q. Does the phraseology of (8) methods of strikes, the boycott, the blacklist 
picketing or patrolling, other methods of influencing results, whether by emplo : 
ers or employees, sympathetic strikes, strike you as being sufficiently clear a 
comprehensive ?—A. It appeals to me in that way. 

Q. Is the word ‘picketing ” a word which conveys a distinct idea?—A, I think 
so, at the present time; under the interpretation of courts and the decisions which 
have been made you will find that picketing has been pretty clearly defined : 1 
I think it is pretty generally understood, especially by labor organizations a 
the organizations of production—corporations or private firms, —— 

. (By Mr. Farquuar.) There is another word, allow me to sue est, which 
eee aie = ae of ate Eastern States—‘ patrolling.” Itis the sine uae 

. You wi nd some decisions printed i : : Pies &: oe 
hee on this very question, printed in some of our bulletins, which are 

. (By Mr. Nortu.) Would it improve this to have it read « 
patrolling?”—A. That, of course, moni prevent Ac poteste eos 
thing of that kind which is explanatory, without taking 1 
er sours, paeb ie ead t should think that would be 
addition to the reports in America, you will find ver Ste 
reports dealing with strikes, and ae of ees alent io State bureau 
blacklist. You will also find, covering the last few years oe eting and the 
as to strikes in other countries, through the publications of thy reeilons reports 
ment of labor and French, Austrian, and Italian bureaus “All oe Hepes 
however; are briefed quite fully in abstracts in the bulletins f those reports, 
ment, and are all indexed since 1895. All those foreion re E ee owe Depart- 
easily obtainable through the State Department, or the co Dene 
“as i those oad own library whenever it wishes them mmimasston. can hanoshe 

. Can we obtain the government publications of ste : 3 
relating to labor, without wee oF othhen-counteies, for instance, 
chase, or if the commission will make an official request of th ae them by pur- 
sae Lelie nents, naming them, be supplied, the ester a - . tees 

overnment at an + abr ie ntatives of our 
ree cetiionk y court abroad would get them, by courtesy, for the use of this 

Q. In regard to (9) the importation of ne ei 
otherwise: operation of the ae forbidding iene n labor under contr 
The importation of new or foreign labor, under contr 
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which comes under the Treasury De artment, and thei 

would be valuable to the er x tere more than saree ee We aL 
would have to borrow from them. The Commissioner-General of ran ration 
Mr. Powderly, could bring to you the information you desire. . : 

Q. In regard to (10) conciliation, mediation, and arbitration, under State laws; 
by joint committees, temporary or permanent?—A. Some sixteen or seventeen 
States have laws providing for boards of arbitration. They are variously named 
sometimes ‘‘ board of conciliation and arbitration,” sometimes otherwise, but 
generally along the same lines. All these laws will be found in our second special 
report, which gives the labor laws of all the States, and for the last two years 
and a half, since that work was published in our bulletins of labor laws. being 
topically indexed in No. 19 for the whole series. The States that have these laws 
have not had much experience, all of them. There are only three States whose 
experience would be worth studying by this commission; that is New York, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey. A letter addressed to the secretary of state or 
to the board of arbitration, at the capital of each of these States, would bring the 
commission very promptly a series of their reports, showing just what they have 
done, how far they have succeeded, and how far they have failed. There is a law 
now, passed last June (1898), relative to carriers engaged in interstate commerce, 
to which I have already referred, but under which there has been no experience. 
_ The experience of England has been quite extensive, and the results are to be 
obtained in the series of reports published by the labor department there, while 
in France there has been more done, perhaps, than in any other country; in fact, 
it was in France that the conseils des prud’hommes had their origin, and the 
— and English have had great experience with their voluntary committees 
in trades. 

Q. There is no board in England, is there?—A. There is now, under the law, a 
provision for conciliation and arbitration. 

Q. What is it called?—A. I think it is called the board of arbitration. 

Q@. Is it not under the board of issue or the board of trade?—A. The arbitra- 
tion law of England was enacted August 7, 1896, and the enforcement of it 
is under the board of trade, which, as you know, is a cabinet position in Eng- 
land. This law is very simple. It authorizes the board of trade to take steps 
to induce parties to meet and adjust difficulties by themselves or their represent- 
atives, the presiding officer or chairman to be agreed upon, or, if not agreed 
upon, to be named by the board of trade, following very closely the arbitration 
law of the Federal Government. Second, on application of either party it may 
appoint a person or persons to act as conciliators; and, further, on application of 
both parties it may appoint an arbitrator. Those are the principal provisions of 
the British act of arbitration, as it now exists. You will find in the report of the 
commissioner of labor, Mr. Smith, of England, the work that is done under this 
law. He publishes an annual report relating to arbitration alone, which you can 
easily obtain. E 

Q. Have you anything to say under (11) compulsory arbitration?—A. The 
only country that has ever tried it is New Zealand, under the Reeves Act, and, so 
far as I have been able to understand, it is perfectly satisfactory to one side and 
unsatisfactory to the other, and now there is a good deal of literature published 
to show that compulsory arbitration has reduced the number of persons employed, 
and that it is damaging the output of manufacturers of New Zealand. Others 
claim that compulsory arbitration in New Zealand does not apply to great indus- 
trial organizations, such as are to be found in this country and Great Britain. 

Q. Mostly pastoral?—A. Yes, sir. No country other than that has tried com- 
pulsory arbitration. If you want to see the arguments for and against it, you 
will find it in the magazines. Dr. Lyman Abbott has published some arguments 
thoroughly defining compulsory arbitration, and the late Dr. Wayland, of Phila- 
delphia—I can give you the specific references later. My own views on compul- 
sory arbitration are to be found in The Forum for May, 1893. I have very 
decided opinions on compulsory arbitration. 

. Have you any objections to stating, in a word, what they are?—A. Oh, no. 
Without discussing the incongruity of the term -you might as well speak of vol- 
untary coercion as compulsory arbitration—the first economic result of compul- 
sory arbitration would be to compel the manufacturer, for instance, to eee 
certain wage under penalties of law, which is a very direct attempt to phate 2 
wages by law, and hence prices; and any compulsory arbitration law « net > 
provide that if the prices are not paid, such as would be necessitated by : he = = 
ful wage, the purchaser should be held responsible in some way.. cee eer ~ 
other hand, it would compel the employee to work for a wage which he did no 


wish to, and hold him responsible under some form of penalty for not working 
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for $1.80 or $2—$1.80 when he was getting $2, for instance—and there is no law 
big enough to put everybody in jail. Some would have to be left outside. Every 
time that any country has attempted to fix wages by law, whether in America 
or in Europe, there has been a very contemptible failure. The second effect of 
compulsory arbitration would be to compel the employer to shut up his works, 
and of all employees, if they did not like the decision, to quit work and leave the 
country. The third would be, if the manufacturer saw fit to carry on his works 
under the decision of a court, of compulsory arbitration, to compel him to join a 
trust immediately; and I think if the Government ever wants to drive everybody 
into the trust form of carrying on business the compulsory arbitration would be 
perfectly satisfactory. It seems to me it would kill industry. I have no faith in 


it, either from a moral or economic view. I have always so expressed myself. -It 
is a doctrine which, so far as I know, finds no approval of organized labor any- 
where. I have never known of any trade unionist, or member of a labor organi- 
zation of whatever character, to approve compulsory arbitration. There may 
have been cases. Certainly the employer would not approve it. While I believe 
in arbitration as a help, never as a solution of labor problems, it seems to me that 
compulsory arbitration would be a positive injury. 

Q. Do you wish to add anything more under (12) the injunction in strikes?—A. 
I think I'stated that fully. I hope this commission will study the injunction and 
strikes, or the injunction as it is now used or has been used the last five or six 
years, most thoroughly. The commission will find it not only exceedingly inter- 
esting (you will not take up subjects because they are interesting) , but an exceed- 
ingly valuable one. It will throw more light, I think, in its study, on some of the 
questions outlined in these syllabi than almost any other one feature which it can 
take up. It is a complicated one. 

Q. In regard to ‘‘ Wages and methods of payment,” can you give the commis- 
sion any information on any one of these subheads?—A. That whole title relates - 
to economical adjustment more than to the collection of information. The wages 
you can readily get for any of the subheads. Whether weekly, bimonthly, or 
monthly payment laws are advantageous or disadvantageous depends very largely 
upon the condition of the recipients. Sometimes the weekly payment works great 
hardship to the employer, especially in dressmaking establishments and such 
establishments where they do not have capital and depend upon a very unsatis- 
factory clientele to pay their bills, while in great establishments like railroads 
and manufacturing concerns there is no practical difficulty in the weekly payment 
or bimonthly, or any other; it is a mere question of bookkeeping with them, and 
I believe, so far as I know, there has been no recent antagonism to the frequent 
payment. The receiver of wages will give you varied testimony. Sometimes 
they will advocate it, and other times not. If the man is a good, steady man and 
a skilled workman and saves his wages or uses them judiciously, he prefers to 
have them every week. On the other hand, if a man is a dissipated man, the 
ngs gets ae of Ae wages a ue ani of the family under weekly payment 

han they would under payment made on longer terms. is very larg inter 
Seer the weekly payment question. 3 Thievery largely tetas 
. Two sides to it?—A. There are two sides to it; ye i 
eos eae is increasing. Ssoyet the! custom-ofpa ane: 
. (By Chairman Ky Le.) At the desire of the workingmen?—A. At the desi 
iene : : > desire 
een They say they can buy better for cash than they can on 
_ Q. Which is probably true?—A, Which is probably true. : it tr 
in many cases, while the other side is perios the pel a se ne aes 
do much with a man who spends his money for rum rather than ‘flour vig BOe 
he receives his wages weekly or monthly. our, whether 

Q. (By Mr. Nort.) I will ask you in regard to (15) sliding w 
ation of, minimum wage scales. Are there any practical inst 
wage scales?—A. Very many, especially in the iron and coal ind 

Q. Is there any such thing as a minimum wage scale in thi 
think the minimum wage scale 
classifications. 
ra (By ee ee 7 aS ask where the sliding 

e coal industry:—A. lam not able tosay. I had supposed in coal mini 
had been attempts to secure the slidi ¢ Rog uning there 
ieee. p e sliding scale. It has been applied more in the 

Q. I understand a sliding scale to mean nothing ° > 2 
wages of the workingman advance or decline in Sriportian we then thatthe 


Seer 4 : : : ne - o the advance 
decline in the price of a given article; iron, for instance, or steel.—A. Yes, sir a 


age scales, oper- 
ances of sliding 
ustries. 


sca 8 country?—A. 
accompanies the sliding wage scale een 


scale is in operation in 
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Q. tb ~~ penton like that?—A. No : 
Q. (By Mr. FarQunar. ‘amr aitnath 
sliding scale, is it oe Ye Toate coor tae ee anaes 
price as a unit of production, and while I am Se ee Oe earn peer 
. coal industry, I know it has often been discussed. I ne ee eee 
Eerie He oe subject in Mr. Weeks’s works—J aD We kat pre na s 
. (By Mr. Nortu.) Went into it very th * Vos si 
Mr. RATCHFORD. I might say in this Pa Ea ee idi 
scale form of wage. agreements has many advocates : apaeslGon epee 
miners with a great deal of favor. We have end and is looked upon by the 
but, Paves tetlod. eavored for years to establish it, 
Mr. Farquuar. I will inquire of Mr. Ratchf . 
one. = — to sliding scale in his a PH ae ee esate 
: RD. No; there was a time in t i ini 
we were Supposed to have been paid in so Sarena ee iaautk ee Mee 
but that is a part of the history of the past; it has not be siemoncnes Se 
- employers nor the employees have paid any attention tou ese Saree 
or more. Since that time, I might say, the wages of miner Shc ae oe 
governed by the strength of their association the conditi fhe Poe ae 
=e by the strength of the operators’ association ate ' These pale ic men te 
ioc. » CTC. e determining 
Mr. Wricut. I had an impression when I i 
Be to iciin the cont ¢ Le n when I first spoke that the sliding scale had 
been in the “apne eee Ace ages basis of $2.50 per ton, but this may have 
. (By Mr. Nort.) As to (17) store orde j i is j 
cS. Sige ee ; an that method of a aaa seep hxe per ee 
ry?—A. Yes; there are laws in very many Stat ibiting i 
Q. Ought it not be prohibited in all Stat Pl ee 
I ed 3 —A. Unless you have ls f 
employers, or do as they did at Willimantic te 2 ishtanntokeaer 
the basis of 6 per cent advance on the ¢ suey Meer aores mete aes 
ost,and run it for the advanté f tk 
employees and not for the purpose of profit for th 1 ei ee 
one of the most beneficent things Sou will find Se digee cle gene 
E t pretty well discussed i 
of the State bureau reports, and the laws prohibi eioep rit i pogute 
3, ting it and trying to regulate it 
although they are evaded in man eactanens ae me en rian arith 
‘pluck me stores,” as they are dalled. and get a prot sinter IO tS A not 
the cost of production sometimes. It might be made a very beneficent nahitwliens 
Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is not what you say—that it might be made a very 
beneficent institution in production—illustrated by the workings in the Was 
Department, where the officers in barracks having their families with them 
receive everything they need to purchase for the living at about one-half the cost 
eh. eae same ae Oh, yes; if the corporation will buy prey 
d em sim at an ad é x ling, i 
vot oe Calan benefit ic the ee aplemecaatagnur eee 5) 
. That is what the War Department does?—A. That is jus 
War Department does, and that is what some dips ea nae dees A ie 
pe ogard ve the ‘‘living wage,” I would say there have been some recent dis- 
ee ares ae Dee are very. intelligent, and applicable both in this country 
ee earn commission would like, I will look up the exact citations 
Q. (By Mr. RaTcHFoRD.) Before we ass from the question of ; - 
ment in kind, I should like to hear ik opinion of Delouel eat aioe ae 
phases of that question. Iwant to ask if there is not, where suchsystem of payment 
is in vogue, an incentive tothe employer to fill his mine or factory with men, and, in 
the second place, is not a great injury thereby done to his competitor who is not 
operating such a store, by reason of his ability to put cheaper articles on the 
market through the advantages of his store? In other words, by operating a store 
in connection with his works, we find that he is sometimes able to sell his product 
at a less price than his competitor, and look to the store for his profits.—A. All 
those objections exist in a very grave degree, and they are the things, connected 
with one other, which have condemned the system. As I said, only when the 
company store is run in the interest of the employees absolutely can it be con- 
sidered a beneficent custom; and even run on the best possible basis it might 
interfere in a competitive way with somebody keeping store in that neighbor- 
hood; but the interest of every consumer is to get his goods at as low price as he 
can. The stocking of a store with a cheap grade of goods has been a very grave 
fault in this system, and the company-store managers, or the cor orations run- 
p 5 Dp 
ning them, have been able to recoup losses through the store, thus enabling them 
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to dispose of their products, as Mr. Ratchford says, cheaper than their com t- 
itors ia sain bkiicn: But the worst fault of all, it seems to me, is to be egicbe in 
the unwritten threat, as it has existed very often in this country, of ae oy- 
ment or discharge ence one trades ee company store. I think that has been 
iminal feature of the company-store business. ; ‘ 
- O (By Me. Non) As rd (18) fines and penalties?—A. Fines and penalties 
constitute a very ticklish question, and has two sides to it. If the fines and pen- 
alties are made with integrity, I think no operative would complain, but when 
they are made for the purpose of reducing wages, without much regard to faults 
in production, then they become a very serious menace to the earnings of the 
employee. If fines and penalties could be done away with entirely, and a system 
of inspection established, I am rather inclined to think it would work better than 
the present law, especially as it exists in Massachusetts, on that subject. I do not 
think that law, relating to fines and penalties, is very popular with either class of 
people,employers or employees. = , ; 

Q. It has been declared unconstitutional.—A. I am very glad of it. I should 
think it would be, because it enables an individual to establish practically what 
is a misdemeanor, and that is a feature of law which should never be delegated 
to the individual. If the legislature does not define what is a crime or misde- 
meanor, no individual should have the power. } 

Q. Has your Bureau ever made an investigation of the subject of fines and 
penalties?—A. No; we never have. Those are State matters, and the Department 
only takes those matters which are common to all. I think the custom of fines 
and penalties is one which is growing out of fashion. I think the employers 
themselves do not like it. It stimulates a temptation on the part of the operative 
to do something that he would not otherwise do. 

Q. In the matter of (20) ‘‘ differences in wage schedules in different States and 
sections,” is there any record which shows the difference between wages in differ- 
ent States? It is a fact, is it not, that the differences in wage rates are very 
wide?—A. They are as wide in this country as they are between this country and 
other countries. They vary not only in the skilled trades, but in what you would 
call the factory employments. They are different in different sections, North and 
South, under different economic conditions. In skilled trades you will find, for 
instance, a carpenter will get $3 a day in some place, and 20 miles from there $2.50. 
They are shown by statistics that exist in the different States and in the Federal 
offices here. I may say to the commission that I have in preparation, and have 
had for two or three years, a report which gives the official statements of wages 
in the different commercial countries of the world for as many years back as I 
have been able to find them. I have depended entirely upon official statements, 
and only then when they were trustworthy. That work will make about 3,000 
pages of solid figures relative to wages in different trades, classified by years and 
the hours of labor under each, and the number of persons upon which the state- 
ment is based. 

Q. When will it be ready?—A. Probably a year from now. It is a very difficult 
thing tomake. We have had to do it with the other investigations running along. 

_ We have passed (19) ‘* factory tenements.” Have you anything to say on 
that?—A. The question of factory tenements is a good deal like the company-store 
business. If factory tenements are properly managed, and the tenants are not 
held by any unwritten law to employment in‘certain works or being ousted. or 
anything of that kind, they seem to work very well. Many corporations are able 
to furnish good tenements at lower prices than private capital, but the difficulty 
is a moral one rather than an economic one. The desire to make a profit out of 
the tenements, which goes to the profits of the concern, is one which leads the 
management sometimes to exorbitant rates, under the implied threat that they 
must keep the tenements of the corporation if they wish employment. That 
threat, so far as I know, was never made openly anywhere, but in some cases the 
7 et have Leis snes to feel it through custom. ; 

. In the case of a strike, by ejectment?—A. In the case of a stri ject- 
ment. I have always contended that a corporation ought not to pikes St 
one hand and receive rents with the other. I believe it leads to immoral condi- 
tions, unjust conditions, and unhappy ones. That was the underlying cause of 
the great trouble at Pullman a few years ago; and I believe, as a rule unless 
tenants are perfectly free to come and go when they please, or hire where the 
— it Saba Shara to Ane ill feeling between the employer and cainrp Loved 

is one 0 é irritating factors in modern industry. . ee 
sine and badly her, try. It has worked well in 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHForpD.) Do you not believe that the tenem 
in connection with the work, are sometimes used to coerce emplovesk te 1 ie 


. 
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_certain things?—A. T have no doubt about it. As I said, it is one of the irritating 


factors in modern industry, and I should be perfectly glad to see both sides, the 
two sides of the equation, separate. Let the manufacturer go on manufacturing 
and let the man live where he pleases; but when it sometimes happens in the 
establishment of a manufacturing plant that there are no accommodations for 
the workingmen, the corporation has to establish tenements. 

Mr. Ratcurorp. Before we pass this over—I do not wish to consume too much 
of the time—I want to say a word on the question of tenements. I grant you 
there are instances in which the employer can not well secure the services of the 
number of men he wishes to employ until he furnishes them with those accom- 
modations—tenement houses. So far as I am concerned, and have been, it is not 
his right to supply these houses that we have fought or contended against; it is 
the abuse of that right. I want to refer the commission, and particularly Colonel 
Wright, to two cases which I have in mind. I know of one instance where an 


_ employee was forced to pay rent for a company tenement while he lived in his 


own house before he could secure employment. He had to agree to the payment 
of rent for a house which he did not occupy. There is one case of the abuse of 
that system. I know of another instance, where the company owns the land and 
the houses as well, and if any of their tenants become dissatisfied with the house 
they are living in, the company will give them a lease on the land for five years 
to build any kind of a house they wish, but at the expiration of that time the 
property reverts back to the company with the improvements. The house, if you 
please, built by the wages of the workingman, falls back into the hands of the 
company. These are two gross abuses which I wished to point out to Mr. Wright 
and to the commission. ; ; : 

Mr. WricHT. These are the very reasons that Iam not in favor of companies 
paying out wages with one hand and receiving profits from employees with the 
other. Those abuses have been quite frequent. _ : 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Thatnext topic (21), ‘‘ relative rates of wages during the past 
fifty years,” can you give the commission any sources of information on that sub- 
ject—rat.s of wages as compared with ten and twenty years ago?—A. You will 
find very many collections of rates of wages in the different State bureau reports, 
and especially those of Mr. Wadlin, of Massachusetts, and in the Connecticut 
bureau, and in some of the western ones. You will also find a very elaborate 
collection in the Aldrich report, which covers the period from 1840 to 1891. There 
has been no very extensive collection of rates of wages since 1890 and 1891 by any- 
body, and the gross wages paid can not be ascertained except by the census. 
Taking the census for a period of years, you can get at the aggregate of ee 
paid, and secure a quotient, of more or less value, representing the earnings under 
different industries at the different periods. This is rather of a vicious es 
at times, but at the same time it is indicative. The rates of wages of oa - 
laborers, carpenters, bricklayers, painters, etc., have been stated in our ee etin 
No. 18 from 1870 to 1898, a period of twenty-eight years, showing that, oe f ap as 
that class of labor is concerned, and for a few cities, the increase since 18% a 
been about 10 per cent. That must not be applied to all the ae ce & 
country, but only to what it professes; but, so far as I know, I am inclined : 
think that it is very nearly correct. There has been a constant decrease in wage 

5 st five years. ; ee 
a ome a. Decrease since 1893; since the depression bel iit LG Oe 
trades there is going on a recuperation of that wage, but it has not peen. Sates 
yet. There has been an increase in many trades during eae ua hae 
years, especially in productive employments, while geen ne a Lape eee 
applied to building, etc., have not yet felt that so much; so that w ae. rape 
only a 10 per cent increase since 1870, ne slight decrease since 1893 in prc 

ive industry, there has been more or less Increase. . cee ae 
: &. Would this commission be warranted, on the basis ot enn a 
in making a positive statement in any report that there <¢ eb a Ay EB Hane 
an increase of wages in ten years, on tia with twenty years: : 

; do not think that can be gainsaid at all. ae oe -ce cities, 
en ‘By Mr. Kennepy.) Is it a fact that in the printing orca ae ee ie ie 
in the newspaper offices in Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, anc 


ne : OSG * it is the same scale that 
large cities that the scale of wages that is now 1n vesptenee re ond that theréhas 


31 i inning of the late depression in 1 eré h 
So Seep ened a ie ae © elon Have been maintained in all hee iam ante 
know of any other reason to give for that than the fact that ie are ae see 

laces are thoroughly organized?—A. Those two things ie og ee IR 
Phe cause of the other or not Ican not say. The fact that t] a paar eno 
oughly organized must be accepted asa powerful influence in keeping 
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up. Whether it is the sole influence or not of course would be outside of any 
human wisdom to say. obeys 

Q. Those scales have been maintained?—A. They have been maintained. 

Q. While in many other trades they have gone down?—A. While in other 
trades they have dropped; most of them, not all. > 

Q. I was going to ask you if you did not think that was a good argument for 
labor organization?—A. The experience of the typographical union everywhere is 
one of the strongest arguments which can generally be brought forward in favor . 
of unions. Their management has been of such a character that it has stimu- 
lated others in the same direction, and not only that, but has removed a great 
many of the objections of employers themselves to unions. They are very glad 
always to have the cooperation of unions when they are conducted by men of 
sufficient business experience to understand the conditions of production. The 
same was true of the glass trade years ago. The experience of the glass-blowers’ 
union and the manufacturers was practically that of the typographical union and 
the employers to-day. They got into difficulty by mismanagement, but that did 
not argue against the principle involved. Manufacturers were as glad to have 
the unions as the unions were to have organization. They repeated the expe- 
rience of the English trade unions. It is largely a question of business conduct 
and management, and when the two see their interests—not to be identical, for I 
never have believed in the interests of labor and capital being identical, but 
reciprocal—when they understand that principle, the trade unions and the 
employers get on all right. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) The statement made by the Colonel in reference to 
the advance of wages in the last twenty years has a general meaning; it is not 
true of all branches of trade?—A. Of course not. There have been ups and downs 
here and there; but you take the gross earnings of the country for the last twenty 
years, and there has been a marked increase, and there has been an increase in 
individual trades, too, except in cases where the.industry has subsided or some 
local cause has interfered with it. 

Q. By Mr. Nort.) As to (22) relative social condition of labor during the 
past fifty years, can you give the commission sources of information on that 
topic?—A. That follows (21) very well. It is a fairly logical conclusion that if 
wages increase, the social condition of the recipient increases. Of course you will 
meet with two statements on that (22). Statistics prove absolutely the improve- 
ment in the social and economic condition of the wage earner during the past 
twenty years. Philosophy, from a socialistic point of view, assumes the reverse 
of that; but I am in the habit of adhering to the statistical point of view although 
that does not always show underlying conditions and the psychological conditions 
underlying an economic question. Why a thing is done does not conform very 
well to the statistical method. What is done is generally obtained in that wa 
a Ve een ae me Fel of inquiry and study is that, barring spore 

ere and there, the general ¢ iti i i eS 
srauay, tt ye a eee eral condition of mankind improves slowly, 
. Public education is a very large element?—A. All the things 

Q. Public libraries?—A. The opportunities for all sorts of inane ieee 
ernment does; what individuals do; the increased intelli gence of all clas«*s indi 
cates that general Improvement, whether you take twenty years or fift OF 
course it is more easily seen when you take a wider period for com arisen sa 
fifty years. Sometimes you can see it in ten or twenty years becatae indu t us 
[ae There ee financial crises the result of which is depen 

; ke a period o y years I think it is susceptible ss 2 OEE 
that the social conditions of not only what seperate cge ee POSTE proof 
ae ae of ee other man, have improved. a 5.008 WOLKE 

. Taking this part i ir 
make to i Goramaiscion as a ee bi pevenge On yBURE es HORS gE 
Neer ly thos dincation, or change, or improvement?—A. 
2 y those you have made. I thinkit is a very comprehensi 
ons the eee of the question very thoroughly : hye Rater ant, ane 
oTE.—The foregoing was all the testimony oi , j 
15,1898. The examination was resumed at - nen ears Went es December 
sion in its offices, Washington, D.C., convened at e or the Industrial Commis- 
1898, and the following is a report of such further ioclaey Hay Say» Decemiaeiall 

Chairman KYLE. I believe at the last meeting we had the sr f li i 
to Colonel Wright and his suggestions with reference to the topical le ; fee 
as shown in the schedule for manufactures. I understand th t: atte 
were covered, namely, ‘‘Combinations of labor.” “ Strikes Are ines prt 
* Nee and ge thd of payment.” We have the pleasure of faving bate 

: : 5 ; : ng u 

o-day again; and we will proceed from that point, namely, subhead «“ Employ- 
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ment.” I presume we will follow the usual plan, the plan adopted at the last 
meeting, of throwing the burden of questioning upon the subcommission on manu- 
factures. The chair will state before we begin that we can probably save a good 
deal of time in the consideration of these syllabi if we will limit ourselves, as far 
as possible, to interrogatories, and reserve discussions until a subsequent time, 
when Mr. Wright might appear before us a witness on some of these questions. 

Mr. FarQuHar. I will state itis evident that in ‘“ Employment,” (26), (27), (28), 
and (29) are all cognates; then the question of apprenticeship; then (81) and (32) 
on hours of labor; then (34) on sweat shops, will probably be a natural division, so 
that we can cover two or three questions in one. I take it that Colonel Wright 
would not like to give opinions here, and as the resolutions distinctly propose 
that Colonel Wright appear here and inform this commission as to the proper 
sources of information and guidance, proper books and reports that have been 
made by the Government on matters concerned in this schedule, I suggest that 
we limit all questions to reach this class of information, and in the future, when 
Colonel Wright may appear as a witness, to take up and discuss these various 
topics. To take up the first one: What sources of information can we find as to 
‘“‘increase or decrease in number employed in the several industries; excess of 
employees; the unemployed?” 

Senator Mauiory. I understand Colonel Wright has read over these. It seems 
to me that the shortest and most effective way to proceed would be to ask Colonel 
Wright if he has read over these headings, and to take them up without any 
question at all, seriatim, and give us any observations that occur to him under 
these respective heads, and if there is no observation, there is no use to bother 
Colonel Wright with these questions. wm 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) I suggest that you look over the subdivision of 
“Employment.” Take it by the subdivisions (24), (25), (26), etc., and give your 
opinions in regard to it.—A. Under ‘‘ Employment,” I would say, so far as (24) is 
concerned, that the information as to the increase or decrease in the number 
employed in the several industries can only be obtained from the census reports 
of the United States Government and State reports dealing with manufactures 
From decade to decade this increase or decrease is very clearly stated in the 
various summaries of the Federal census, and especially for the States having 
bureaus you may be able to find information for intermediate years, and for the 
years since 1890. By ‘excess of employees” I take it the commission means the 
excess in industries, more being employed than the industry really calls for. I 
have been to considerable trouble to study that question, and the results of the 
studies Are to be found in The Forum for November, 1897, and February, 1898. 

That question involves a deeper one: As to whether the various industries of 
the country, or any of them, are overplanted; that is, whether their capacity He 
production is greater than the demand for their productions. That cee also 
is discussed in the studies to which I referred. The number of unemploye 1 can 
not be stated for any period in the history of the country with any cor 
The census of 1880 undertook to make the inquiry as to the number unemp ee i 
the question being on the population schedule, and relating to every ae te Re 
in the poplation. It was not tabulated, because General Walker found ne so defi- 
cient that he did not think it was worth while to undertake it. In 1890 t eee 
tion was again repeated, and the tabulation is found in the volumes on Ge eve 
of the Eleventh Census. There is no statement in the United States for ail oe 
country since that. The difficulty then occurred that always occurs a Tying s 
get at the number unemployed, that which relates to the epi 11¢ a 
person engages in when he is not employed at his usual aa ers ut, a 
theless, the statement in the Eleventh Census gave an indication 2 ; 16 Fmoh 
of nonemployment at the time of the census. Some States, thr ou their ree 
of statistics of labor, have also gathered information relative to t pan es 
You will find reports of two or three commissions in several See ue ah 
been created by legislative action on this question of the unemployed. : 

i > Mr ir ifficulty of ascertaining with any exact 
appreciate at once, Mr. Chairman, the difficulty o y PVG Gis ber ein: 
ness the number of persons unemployed at any given time, or Eee SEtaorsethine 
ployed at that time in their usual occupations, who may be at ne 1 lola ars 
else temporarily; so that any figures relative to the unemployed mus 

i any grains of salt. J ~iag oP Aree ahold 6 
wipe) Effects of new and improved machinery on labor, Aas era a 
both sides of that question by able writers. | ae : Se fe . Hobson, 
important books on that subject is by an Englis 1 canes es ao walle, enuitied 
being a study of machine production; and one by ea abe ihe Department 
Recent Economic Changes. In the thirteenth annua ue i oat ie GHROIEOES 
of Labor, which is now in the hands of the printer, the Departr , 
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to a joint resolution of Congress, has examined very critically the effect of machin- 
ery on the time, labor, and money cost of production. We were able to find 
nearly 700 instances in which nearly correct comparisons could be made relative 
to hand and machinery production. This report will enable you to study (25) 
with the light of the’very latest information that can be obtained. There are 
many articles in the magazines and reviews taking up the two sides of the ques- 
tion of the effects of improved machinery. : x 

Under (26) ‘Effects of employment of women an¢ children on themselves,’ 
you will find little direct information, because that is a moral question and hardly 
amenable to the statistical method. Nevertheless, through the English reports 
and our fourth and eleventh annual reports, you will. find some facts which will 
be of great value to you in formulating conclusions, especially in relation to the 
effect of the employment of women and children on male employment. You 
will find there, and in general, in studying what facts are available on this subject, 
that the employment of women and children has not, as a rule, displaced male 
employment to any great degree, for it is learned that women are gradually tak- 
ing the place of children, the number of children employed gradually decreasing, 
and that in some instances, like the laundry business, you will find that men are 
crowding women out. So that on the whole—balancing the business, without 
reference to individuals—you will find that the displacement of men by the 
employment of women is not alarming; and, again, that as men step up into higher 
employment on account of modern methods, like engineering enterprises, the 
establishment of railroads and the introduction of electricity, all of which have 
called into employment vast numbers of men without displacing anybody, but 
under circumstances where higher wages are paid, women have followed along 
behind them. 

Under (27), the school age of children in thé several States varies. It is safe, 
though, to say that the school age on the whole, or taking the average of the 
States, is from 5 to 20 years. Some States rangéfrom 6 to 18, some from 6 to 21, 
but on the whole 5 to 20 would be considered as a fair average statement of the 
school age in the different States. 

_ Under (28) ‘* Causes of irregularity of employment,” I would refer you to our 
first annual report, which related to industrial depressions. It was impossible 
there, and it has been impossible since, to make a concrete statement as to any 
particular cause or a few of the causes which produce irregularity of employ- 
ment. The causes are almost as numerous as the industries of the country, but 
as a rule, if there can be any general statement made, you will find, on examining 
the information, that they are to be found in the results of financial crises, the 
competition between different countries, and the overplanting of industries; “and 
you will find another most interesting result from the studies of these questions 
as shown in that report, and in the French reports relating to industrial depres- 
sions, which are of very great value—that each of the great countries given to 
mechanical production, United States, Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many, and now Austria, and, in a certain sense, Italy (and Russia is coming into 
the circle), that each has striven to produce all it wants itself, and has succeeded 
to such an extent that each is reaching out for a foreign market for its surplus 
That state of affairs in the industrial world must be considered as the chief cause 
of irregularity of employment, if any one cause can be called the chief. But the 
study of it you will find aided by the documents and works already in existence 
moo For which I ee give you specific references. 

e “ average days employed in the year,” is fully stated in th 7 
for that year, and in subsequent reports of the different States i. ae ores 
and you will find that they range in different industries from 250 to 312, with 
the general average of about 288 or 292. That question is very fully discussed 
and analyzed in the articles in The Forum, to which I have called attention 

Under (30), relating to apprenticeship, I would refer you to our second s ecial 
report, which contains a very complete compilation of all the labor law eck the 
different States and of the United States, and in one of the editi ener 
statement of the apprenticeship laws: an¢ = itions a general 

E ( 8 apy eship laws; and you will find that the whole question 
of apprenticeship is one which is being relegated to the past, and that othe tl 
ods of teaching men skilled trades are taking the place ‘of the old-fashic ‘d 
apprenticeship. You will also find, in the discussion of the subject in i : 
works on labor and economics, that the apprenticeship system has i outgr me 
on account of its being In a certain sense a robbery of the apprentice; th fi fhe 
is kept at apprenticeship wages long after he is a skilled laborer. whi h a é 
modern methods does not occur. The regulations of the different Stat menos 
bales in eo Benes 0 which I have called attention peo 

nder ‘‘Hours of labor,’ you will find they range from 5 i 
panes J g m 56 per week i 
New Jersey to 62 and 65 in some of the Southern States. They ar in the 
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several States as I have stated, but in hardly any State is there dir - 
vision that a certain number of hours shall auneeraie a day’s oe ee 
this respect—that when any contract is made providing for a day’s work 
without specifying the number of hours, a certain number of hours shall be 
construed as a day’s labor. This varies from 8 to 10. In the Eastern States 58 
hours a week constitutes the usual working time in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, while in New Jersey it is 56, and in some of the Southern States, where 
there is no law, they work 60 to 62 or 63 hours a week, but are gradually, or 
perhaps rapidly, coming to the 60-hours-a-week basis. You will also find that 
the hours of labor have been regulated by custom and by economic conditions 
before the law stepped in to make any emphatic declaration, as’a rule. In 
some States there are laws regulating Sunday labor, and they are almost univer- 
sally applied to industries or callings which do not affect production. There 
is hardly any Sunday labor in the United States in the productive industries; 
it is mostly found in what we call personal service—domestic service, barber 
shops, and such matters, where the service is rendered to an individual in a 
personal way, not in the way of production. This question has been quite fully 
discussed in some of the State labor reports, and the facts given both for produc- 
tive industries and personal service. There is also a compilation bringing these 
facts together, by Mr. Crafts, who is at the head of the bureau called the 
** Bureau of Reform,” I think in this city. In some of the economic works, espe- 
cially those of Mr. Gunton, of New York, you will find the question under (33) 
pretty fully discussed as to the arguments for and against a shorter workday. 
There are advocates for and against shortening a day’s work, but I believe it is the 
general conclusion of all that as machinery is more and more applied, the length 
of the day must, as a matter of economy and physical necessity, be shortened. 
I think there is no very general opposition to that view, especially on the part 
of economists. 

Under (34), relating to sweat shops, you will find that in England and in this 
country the subject has been pretty well discussed and the facts collected, and 
that so far the methods of factory inspection, as they exist in England and 
this country, wherever there are boards of factory inspectors, extending the fac- 
tory law to the home manufacturer of goods, especially as to clothing (what is 
popularly known as the ‘‘ sweating system” of production), have, in a very large 
degree, lessened the evils which grow out of the sweat-shop system. A sweat 
shop is a little difficult to define; but in general terms it means where a man 
takes a subcontract and then sublets again to somebody who is obliged, in order 
to make a margin between his contract and the other man’s contract, to employ 
the cheapest kind of labor and thus recoup himself. He therefore crowds people 
into small rooms, and there they labor. They are usually the cheapest class of 


‘working people in the great cities, and this particular system is found more 


largely in the clothing trade than anywhere else; but, curiously enough, not in 
the manufacture of the lowest grades of clothing. You will find in Chicago and 
Philadelphia, and other large cities where the sweat shops exist, that the sweat- 
ers are at work often on the best class of clothing, sold as the highest grade. 

Q. (By Chairman Kytez.) The question is arising in the minds of some as to 
how far we should go into this subject as a commission. Do you not think that 
is a proper question for investigation by this commission?—A. If there is any- 
thing which you can recommend in the way of legislation anywhere along the 
lines of the various syllabi, I should say it relates to the reform of the sweat-shop 
system, because it is one of those systems of the labor problem which can be 
reached by law. The extension of the factory-inspection laws to include the 
sweat shops is probably the chief cure for that evil. There are not many laws 
now in this country making this application of the factory-inspection regulations. 
They exist in New York, Massachusetts, and, maybe, in Illinois and some other 
States. Certain laws which were intended to take cognizance of that particular 
feature of production, so far as hours of labor were concerned, were declared by 
the supreme court of Illinois to be unconstitutional. Whether the laws could 
be unified throughout the country depends, of course, upon State action, but cer- 
tainly there is a very prolific field for recommendation along very practical lines. 
The information as to the extent and evils of sweat shops can be obtained from 
the different State reports, especially for New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, and 
perhaps some others, and from some of the bulletins of our own LE ete : 

In “ Cooperation, premium payments, profit sharing, etc.,” you will find ‘i D0 ly 
of information which will be ample for the work of the Eg ee 
say, and especially in the work published by Mr. NEP: Gilman, in arse te Fs ae 
brought into small compass the conditions as to the Te aes tae iS 1 Se Ante 
to profit sharing that have occurred in the old country and in this. ; Sel at a 
is more generally discussed in English works than in American, because there 
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little or no cooperation in America. That has neve> been successful on a me 
scale. Cooperation in England, as it is called, is not cooperation. em grea 
cooperation stores, both retail and wholesale, which are doing a vast Aerie 
having their branches in all countries of the world, owning their own ships oa 
all that, are plans for the distribution of goods, and can not be called fees" 
cooperation. Growing out of those experiments there is a certain amount 0 
practical cooperation in production, and the reports of the cooperative congress, 
files of which you can easily secure, will give you allthe information you desire 
relative to cooperation in England. There are private works also on the subject, 
although there are very few in this country. A few months ago the Department 
of Labor published an account of the principal experiments as they now are being 
carried on in this country, and the information can be easily laid before you. 
There are other plans than profit sharing and cooperation, especially those called 
industrial copartnership. They are in practice and in all essentials profit-sharing 
experiments, only the projectors prefer the title of industrial copartnership to 
profit sharing, and the features of the contracts under which they are carried out 
are varied to some extent. / ; , 

Q. (By Senator MaLLory.) Is that in the United States?—A. United States, and 
in England, too. ; : 

Q. (By Mr. FarqunHar.) Would you suggest that the term * industrial copart- 
nership” be added to the title?—A. I think I would. I think you could interest 
some parties by that. There is a work which you want, which discusses the 
copartnership, so far as it can be discussed, and it is a very interesting work, by 
Henry D. Lloyd, entitled *‘ Labor Copartnership.” It is just out. ; 

The old-age and service pensions, industrial insurance and State insurance, are 
largely German methods, and the information is very full and complete on that 
subject, and will be found in one of the special reports of our Department and in 
English and American works of recent date comprehending the facts of the exper- 
iments or the experience of Germany down to tiie present year, so that you will 
have no difficulty whatever in getting at that subject. The subject of industrial 
insurance is another matter and aardly belongs here. .-Industrial insurance means 
the insurance of children by their parents, so that in case of death they shall have 
a sufficient amount of money for a decent and respectable burial. That is what 
is meant by ‘‘ industrial insurance.” 

Q. (By Senator DaNnieu.) Industrial insurance was supposed to apply to those 
cases where people of modest means provided for burials and things of that 
sort?—A. Yes; industrial insurance belongs to that topic. It is a subject of life 
insurance. It is an exceedingly interesting subject and has been fully discussed 
lately in a few articles and books, so that you can get at it if you wish. It bears 
upon the condition of laboring people the same as life insurance does. I under- 
stand by ‘‘industrial insurance” the insurance of children. 

State insurance means what we have been talking about in the way of old-age 
and service pensions, and insurance by the State against accidents, as conducted 
in Germany, I suppose, and the works to which I have referred will give you full 
information on that subject. 

Under ‘‘ Immigration and education,” as a basic work, I would suggest a publi- 
cation entitled Immigration and Emigration, by Professor Mayo-Smith, of Colum- 
bia University, New York. On the particular features of immigration you will 
find most of the information in the reports of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department, and now of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, of 
the same Department. I know of no statistical information that will help you in 
discussing the effect of immigration or of education on wages or on the morale of 
the people. Those are features that belong to the realm of deduction, because it 
is euncol to tell what would have happened if something else had not occurred, 
and the statistical method fails when you undertake to explain what wages would 
have obtained if there had not been any immigration. It is a subtle question on 
which minds differ and on which information is almost lacking. 

Q. (By Senator MALLORY.) Are there any figures or statistics to show to what 
extent immigrants come to this country and go into the various employments?—A 
The facts as to distribution of foreign ele ‘ 


} } ments among our industries is clearl 
laid out in some articles, to which I will refer the Commission I know of a 
official document that gives that calculation, but it is easily made. I thinkin a 


special report in the Eleventh Census, on occupations, that question was touched 
but the percentage of the foreign born which enters into each of our great branches 
of industry, like agriculture, manufactures, etc., can be easily stated, so you can 
see the effect of immigration so far as the distribution is concerned It is not 
very satisfactory, yet it is indicative. The census classification is much more sat- 
isfactory, because it takes up the living foreign born, and not those who have 


© 
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sae in at different times. I will give you all the references possible on that 
subject. 

Under (88) ‘Suggestions for the regulation of immigration,” the Treasury 
Department has offered various suggestions at different times, and committees of 
both Houses of Congress have a vast amount of information on that subject. It 
is hardly one that relates to the collection of information, except in an indirect way. 

‘Colored labor” has been classified by Mr. Henry Gannett in the brochure he 
prepared for the Slater Fund trustees, and can be obtained of Dr. J.8. M. Curry, 
of this city. The amount of colored labor, however, is not ascertainable in avery 
direct way. You will find in studying that subject that the Commission might 
make some original inquiries, perhaps, that will be of great service. You will 
find that the colored labor of the South is being brought into mechanical industry 
to a certain extent, and the effects of it can best be ascertained by an examination 
of manufactures in the Southern States. In the North there is a constant move- 
ment out of certain kinds of industries by colored men, especially in what you 
might call the border States of the colored question, like Pennsylvania. What 
causes this movement out of certain industries is difficult to ascertain. It is 
nevertheless true that in many branches which they occupied formerly, in a city 
like Philadelphia, they are rarely found now—no great number. cers 

The subheads (41) ‘‘ Sufficiency of public-school facilities” and (42) ‘Suitability 

_ of public-school instruction to needs of working people” are questions for discus- 
sion, and the Commissioner of Education can give you more information than can 
I. I shall be obliged to refer you to his reports. They are very full, showing the 
extent of educational capacities in the various States, and the number of chil- 
dren of school age that are not accommodated by school facilities. ; 

In regard to (42) ‘Suitability of public-school instruction to needs of working 
people,” I think you will find in our eighth annual report the information gath- 
ered under special instruction of Congress on industrial education. It was a can- 
vass of the subject, both at home and abroad, showing the extent to which manual 
training and other industrial teaching had been introduced into the public schools. 
It also took up the whole subject indicated by (43) ‘* Trade schools; technical 
education.” Taking that volume, in connection with the reports of the Bureau 
of Education, and two or three standard works by educators in industrial lines, 
like those of Mr. Charles H. Hamm, and Professor Woodward, of St. Louis, who 
is at the head of the manual training school of Washington University, you will 
be able to put your hands at once upon all the available information which you 
will need. The question of trade schools, in their influence upon the apprentice- 
ship system, and of teaching boys special skilled trades, is a two-sided one, per- 
haps. The trade schools that have been organized in this country, while few in 
number, and almost entirely confined to New York and Philadelphia, have been 
successful and have helped many a boy to good wages. Trade schools abroad, 
however, you will find are far more numerous than in this country, and more 
generally patronized, and especially in some of the continental countries, by the 
governments themselves. All this matter, however, is laid out in the report to 

i referred you. : 
ed (By Mr. anny) Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Colonel Wright a 
question in regard to this subdivision (38). Recent attempts to amend ue Use 
gration laws have failed, and I think there is an impression out that t ein ue 
ences which have defeated those attempts are the German steamship lines. ' i, 
you think we might get information on this head in regard to that matter ae 
would be of value to the country—enlighten the country as to the influences : ha 
defeat proposed immigration laws?—A. I think you will find ample informat ion 
through the office of the Commissioner-General of Immigration in ae et 
Department, and from the immigration officers at great ports. They, , Sle 
have been very close students, so far as their official duties have allow ec of z 
question of steamship influence in securing patronage for their gover aan 
have felt for many years, personally, that it was just there that the chie : J ; e rath 
lay, and that with the regulation of steamship lines many of the Beeb a 
ulate immigration would be accomplished. You will find that all thr oue” eS nate 
Europe, at the present day and for the last five or ten_years, the steamshi] Se 

ies h their agents drumming up passengers, and that when you can bring 
panies have g : PaaS arhount that it would 
a passenger from northern Italy to Chicago for the same arho' A ti: 
cost one of us to go from New York to Chicago, the influence of ny na se ae 

i hatically expressed. I do not remember any attempt in the Ww ay of pro 
very emphatically exp itt hink it was discussed fully in 
posed legislation to meet on ae although I think 1 

he Senate in the Fifty-fourth Congress. ; oe ve ' 
''Q. (By Chairman Kvit.) Do you regard the report of the Immigration Com. 
mission of 1888 or 1889 as being full and comprehensive?—A. 1 think the 

very excellent report. 
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Q. And the minority report published at the same time—does not that cover 
the point raised by Mr. Kennedy?—A. I think it does. All the attempts up to 
the present time to regulate immigration have not succeeded in keeping out a 
sufficient number of immigrants to pay for the attempt, except so far as defective 
classes are concerned. It 1s a pretty far-reaching question, but there is informa- 
tion enough on it to satisfy the Commission. 

Mr. RatcurorD. I wish to offer a suggestion, Mr. Chairman, at this point, 
before we pass over the question of education: The idea is conveyed to my mind 
that the Commission endeavors to find what the advantages of education for the 
working people are in different industrial centers. Our topics are confined to 
public schools and trade schools. The idea suggests itself to me that it would be 
well to amend that part of our plan of inquiry by adding another topic, and mak- 
ing it read ‘‘ Public libraries or reading rooms.” That is a facility of education 
and a facility which the working people in many instances, to my personal knowl 
edge, avail themselves of very large y. Young men who are obliged to work 
during the day, and who are anxious to acquire an education, will attend these 
libraries or reading rooms in the evenings. I believe it will be a question of 
importance to the Commission to ascertain about how much these institutions are 
patronized and how generally they are used. 

Colonel WricHT. I was going to suggest that manual training be inserted 
which will cover all the rest; because a trade school—a technical education—the 
work of trade schools and technical education does not apply to manual trainin 
Manual training is carried on in the public schools with the view to famine ; 
young people with the use of tools without any particular product. ie 
_ Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Will that cover the point?—A. You will find the 
eer a re to public eee and reading rooms in some degree in the 

i : he Commissioner of Educati for certain States vi 

een Ae ie ea cir cation, and for certain States you will find 

. (By Mr. Farquuar.) I would like to inquire: W i 7 F 

to this ‘* Public Ferra rooms, ee per ae ail the 
mechanical exercises.—A. It would make that topic all the neers r h a siv : 
I made a report some years ago on that very subject—how far erarie _ stay = 
rooms, lyceums, and concerts were used. Manual training applies t thecal @ 
genoel system everywhere, and many things are taught in ign as ee Lease 
gone eer son comes out of school he will not be entirely ignorant of common 

Under ‘Convict labor” you will find a er j mati ; 
Bae roue: and epernabe ie an will need. oan) Solem 

in accordance with a resolution of Congress, relates t tt t subje i 
and gives a description of all the systems in ‘vogue tk —— be irs 
prison labor in the whole country, and vives ihe ts ht ee product under 
countries regulating the labor of convicts. Lat saws and customs of different 
think, a supplemental stateme ’ ove SHA er published, last year, I 
diffenent ae ae eee = the vane of production and labor in the 
: ue he COU y yu will find the most suggestive studies 
ever, at the present time, in the reports of the prison c ake studies, how- 
New York. That State has adopted a method wii: bananas Sa of the State of 
by which the things which are needed in all of th 5 State i pease Oxperunen now, 
hospitals, and everything that the State controls ore : pers ar ce 
That pyoding ae influence whatever upon price either : CP ares ine a ove. 
at question is discussed by the State comiission, and commodteys 
looking to the adoption of that system. 1 think y "will oer Peon 
you desire on that subject. ystem. you will find all the information 
Chairman KYLE. We will now take up ‘‘ Part II.” 


Colonel WRIGHT. The ‘Co ativ i i 
e ‘‘Comparative earnings of capital invested in manu- 


facturing” can not be very easily ascertained : 

‘i 4 Of eas: asc” . Cert sugegesti ines 5 
ae ae pe eble from the statistics that are in Spree ark ie howe 
aeiiace ee a they lead more to discussion than to conclusions es Pa 
deduced ts ; n th 4 aadersteod at the present time that there is a la t an 
Reese feet pe oo ctons of capital, something as follows: That i i ° 
oer te py Roni pecuce a given quantity of product than formerly: ae ue 
aes ad is €CI ie that the price of the product decreases: that th “ 
ine hee coon ity increases, and the wage earnings increase I thi thi 
| $ been pretty thoroughly established, although it ¢ ee ML Pe 
eC ae ; S, an not be demonstrated 

think here is a good place to speak of the di ies % : , 
use of census statistics on production. I Saees St oe ae Sie +i in she 
to call attention to the defects in that respect. The capital Hesiod. this syllabus 
turing has never been ascertained yet. The statistics fomhed = the Hele 

Ta 
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census are indicative only, although they are the best we have. Some economists 

take the ground that ‘capital invested” means one thing, and others that it 
means another, while manufacturers themselves adopt the bookkeeping principle 
that ‘‘ capital” means everything that is necessary to produce a given quantity of 
goods. That is the census understanding of ‘‘capital.” Then the difficulty 
comes in as to how far “credit capital” shall be included in the statement of 
capital invested, and there is such a wide variation of terms that any attempt to 
arrive at proportions or ratios of capital to product, or of capital to wage, usually 
leads people into more difficulty than that which they labored under before they 
began. 

There is another feature in manufacturing statistics which throws almost every 
calculation out of equilibrium, and tht is the constant duplications in the state- 
ment of total product. Wesay there are so many billion dollars’ worth of product. | 
That product comprehends all the elements of production, the cost of the raw 
material, the aggregate of wages paid, which is usually a very exact statement, 
and the miscellaneous expenses. Now, the raw material used in many instances 
by one manufacturer is simply the completed product of another manufacturer 
which has been accounted for in his product. As an accurate and simple illustra- 
tion, the manufacturer of tables like this would give you the total value of his 
product of tables. But the manufacturer of brass ware has given the total value 
of his product in brass ware, and the manufacturer of locks has given the total 
value of locks, and the manufacturer of lumber has given all the value of his 
product, and the manufacturer of cloth has given all the value of his product in 
cloth. So that everything that enters into the construction of this table has been 
repeated by every manufacturer of that individual kind, and there may be 5,10, 
or 100 repetitions of the value of products in the raw material which enters into 
it. So, too, all the elements of which this table is composed, may have been pro- 
duced last year, and enter into the product of the table manufacturer of this 
year. Taking all these elements in the manufacturing statistics, you at once see 
the difficulty of ascertaining the true relation, the economic relation of capital to 
product; and yet, as a general statement, these duplications occur at each decade. 
The total value of the products at the works, as given by the census, is a very 
fair indication of the progress of the manufacturing industries, and that is its 
chief value. So, to answer this question (47) ‘‘ comparative earnings of capital 
at present and ten and twenty years ago,” you would be obliged to secure your 
information from manufacturers themselves, who are willing to state just what 
their earnings were at different periods on the capital which they had, and this 
would be true of (48) also. I-know of no body of existing statistics, or statistics 
that it would be possible to obtain, that would clearly outline the profits of pro- 
duction. I have attempted it ana other statisticians have attempted it, and when 
we have gotten through we have generally been more dissatisfied with the results 
than any of our critics. It is a very complicated question, and you see from the 
statement I made about the duplication of things, that at the present time it is 
almost an impossible thing to secure—and no statistician has yet been ingenious 
enough to invent—a method which would enable the Government toascertain the 
exact amount of production, at any given period, of the manufacturing industries. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Would it not be better to make this comparison— 
instead of ten and twenty years, why not ay in es time of two generations?— 

é art with 1850 you may accomplish something. : ene 
G. Since 1850 by each ennde: et would cover the census idea by epee 
‘“«decade.”"—A. Of course the decade division is unsatisfactory, because the ae ne 
tion of industry at one decade may be depressed, and at another at se ere eit 
of prosperity, and the comparison is then worthless. Why not — ie ~ he 
range, without limitation, ‘‘ during the past forty years, for instancet a Ly y 
say ‘‘ comparative earnings of capital invested in manufacturing,” and then say 
“ ing oe ears?” ; a : 

: ss are a nontone) Would it not be well to consider the ee 
which we are going to place ourselves. under and those from whom ag Bee = 
information? I am in favor of any topic that will be productive of i g1 oe 
information, but I can readily understand where we are going to be f Ae Haae 
vantage in endeavoring to extract information from one genet ation 0 A he dijiens 

of ding generation.—A. You will find in the older par s of the 
ness Of a preceding g : . hat have been in the business of 
country a large number of firms and companies that hay e be tt eeneaeenta 

facturing certain lines of goods consecutively for forty or filty years, ¢ 
ee head . i . i an eet from individuals, and I 
their books are available. That information you can ge alia aie 

i u the names of firms of individuals who have been in us 288 1 
pene ey G ive i . sane information would cover 
long time, and that will give it to you; and the same infc 


(48) also. 
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(48) Effects of restrictive and other industrial legislation on the capital em- 
ployed in the several industries and in the several States. _ It would be difficult 
for you to get information on that. You will get many opinions, but how it can 
be answered statistically, I should say, would be a question. It isa part of ‘the 
previous question, ‘‘ Effects of immigration in the several industries,” because if 
immigration has affected an industry any legislation which is restrictive may 
have also affected it; but I suppose this applies more especially to what we know 
as labor laws generally, restrictive and other industrial legislation, limiting the 
hours of labor, providing for the inspection of factories, etc. Committee reports 
of bureaus and legislatures in different States have undertaken to discuss that 
question, both for and against, but so far as I know there can not be found a single 
instance in this country of capital going out of one State into another on account 
of such legislation. They talk about it a good deal, but I do not know of a single 
instance where capital has been invested in one State on account of the labor 
legislation of another. Of course the recent agitation of the question of transfer- 
ring the manufacture of textiles from New England to the South is one in point, 
but I notice the great concerns in the East who have built factories in the South 
still keep their factories in the North just the same, but they have gone South 
because they were nearer the base of supplies. You will find, in a report of a 
committee of the Massachusetts legislature of a year ago, a very instructive dis- 
cussion of this particular feature of this topic. I do not know of anybody of 
information, however, to which you can turn for a settlement of the question. I 
should think it is one for direct inquiry by the commission, and that also applies 
to the subhead (51) ‘‘ Taxation of manufacturing and mercantile establishments.” 
Some States have undertaken to relieve manufacturing establishments from tax- 
ation, but as a rule such laws passed by the legislature have been considered 
unconstitutional, because they fayor one class of the community as against 
another in the amount of taxation to be assessed on their several properties. 
This question, you will find, has been very carefully and very fully discussed in 
a recent report in the State of Pennsylvania, by its commission on taxation, and 
also by two or three like commissions in some of the Northern States, especially 
Massachusetts, and | think there are reports of similar boards in other States; 
but these reports generally refer to what has been done in other States, so 
that by getting the documents from Pennsylvania from the secretary of state, 
and from the secretary of state of Massachusetts, you will find this subject of 
taxation of manufacturing and mercantile establishments pretty fully covered. 

_Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Is it your opinion that Prof. R. T. Ely’s work on taxa- 
tion would be instructive on this matter?—A. I think it would. ‘ There are other 
works on taxation, and especially one just coming out, by Mr. Wells. It appeared 
in monthly installments in the Popular Science Monthly, and was completed 
before he died, a few weeks ago, and is to be brought out (or may already be on 
the shelves) in book form. It discusses all kinds of tax legislation. It is an 
exceedingly valuable work on this question, “ 

(52) ‘‘ The migration of industries from and to localities,” etc.: Industries do 
not migrate very muck. They stay where they start, as a rule, and if the causes 
of migration are ascertained, they are generally to be found to relate to the supply 
of raw material. I do not know of anybody of information under (52). 

_Q. oe Senator Mauuory.) Have you had any occasion to encounter the ques- 
ie ° the aac of bonuses and privileges in the effect of taxation as inducements 
Hd é ae Pea ene of manufacturing enterprises7—A. They have been granted 

Q. Sites for building purposes, rights of way, and things of that kind? 
They have been granted, and especially in the early history of awe nee ae 
in some of the economic works they are referred to, especially in industrial histo- 
ries, and there is something of that kind going on now here and there in newer 
parts of the country—unsettled parts. Manufacturers sometimes take advantage 
3 een. put I believe they have not, as a rule; that wherever they are Eitarad 
eae a ae come the disadvantages which would occur by moving to the 


. It is not a matter of any great importance?— ; 
effet in the economic condition of abe ee the slightest. It has no 

“The present conditions of manufacturing” practically comes under the infor 
mation which you will get from individuals. Under (53), « Conc acne in ots 
consolidation (I suppose that means trusts in production); its effects Ns kas 
and profits, on wages and employment, on smaller enterprises, on EAE Sir. 
petition, on production,” the only information available is in two or three won 
notably one by Henry D. Lloyd, a most valuable contribution to the trust s- 
tion, entitled Wealth and Commonwealth; and another by a foreign p litical 
economist, Dr. Yon Halle, who came to this country and made a paige a 
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trust question, a small book and easily obtained; and in reports of State commit- 
_ tees, which have made reports upon the effect of consolidations upon the prices of - 
commodities, the employment of operatives, and the wages paid. They are not 
very conclusive; nevertheless they are indicative of the general trend of things. 
Under (54), ‘‘ The legal regulation of trusts,” that is a question I am not able 
_ to discuss. I believe it has evaded the ingenuity of legislators so far, and that 
the antitrust laws which are already on the statute books, of whatever States, 
amount to but little. It is a pretty difficult question to study. There are two 
sides of the trust question from an economic point of view, and even from asgocio- 
logical point of view, all of which should be considered in discussing the trust 
question. To get at the philosophical side of the trust question, I do not know of 
any better authority than Mr. Gunton, of New York. You will get the two sides 
of the trust question as well as they can be covered. ; 
Under ‘‘ Producing capacity of modern machinery,” the report. now in the 
hands of the Public Printer, to which I called your attention, will answer the 
question as to the producing capacity in various industries. You will have to 
jump to a conclusion when you discuss that question in relation to ‘‘consumption 
and existing markets.” On one side you will find the producing capacity of 
machines, and on the other you will find greatly increased consumption, and one 
has to decide whether one is the cause of the other, or vice versa. It is one of 
those old economic whirligigs that economists like to turn around in. One makes 
the cause the effect, and the other, in order to right something, makes the effect 
the cause. ‘‘ The productive capacity of latest machinery” you will easily find 
in this report, well stated, because we give the years when the comparison was 
made as to hand and labor production. The question (58) as to * Overproduction 
and underconsumption ” is another of those economic whirligigs under which a 
man can discuss himself around and around and not getanywhere. ‘‘ Undercon- 
sumption” has always been a more attractive term to me, because when the con- 
suming power of the people is brought up to a certain grade there can be no 
general overproduction in the world. That is the economic position. But here 
and there in the world there is what can be called overproduction, because locally 
more goods are produced than can be sold under certain local conditions. Of 
course, if, under (59), foreign markets can be obtained by which a surplus exist- 
ing at any particular time can be sold, that avoids the whole difficulty. But it is 
a pretty vast question when every country in the world, as I said a little while 
go, is trying to do that same thing. ; : 
et a fn ar ocomintive OTJEN.) ie it true that in hard times the consumption per 
capita is less than during prosperous times?—A. Ithinkso. In fact, I have, of late 
years, come to the belief that an industrial depression is more of a mental nud mor a 
thing than anything else. During the late depression of 1893 I satisfied ye 
by inquiry and investigation that even in the worst period of that dep eet ne 
business of the country was within 10 per cent of what it was in the be Ae 
It never exceedsthat. Prices go down as soon as people begin to see tr ou ex ite : 
and they shorten their expenses; then an industrial depression is sure to fo oe 
The output per capita, or the consumption per capita, is, of course, less to a sina 
degree in hard times than during good times. But there is usually more money 
ved in hard times than in good times. 5 4s : : 
ian that true in the consumption of food products?—A. There is a cbenee! en 
the period of depression, of consumption of one grade of | goods to and ag: a 
quantity there is not much depression, but in quality there is. A man, sons ped 
in his earnings, will shift his food from a more expensive to a less expensive k 
and eat simpler things. There are two sides to the depression question. ae, 
Q. (By Mr. PHriuiies.) Won't we find it difficult, in the line of HN eas 
we are instituting now about trusts, compared with the products of oa as Sere 
that went into them some years ago, unless we find along by these ee : as 
manufacturing establishments which were permitted to live and manutacture: 
A. There would be great ee atl in reat 
. For instance, the oil industry, which 1s t y EE ra rai 
Aaa While they are manufacturing cheaper, yet it has been cine oe ance a 
wherever a manufacturing poe ehmen cae et ye enepe pee a ee ee ey 
i ods they can get a large profit, and are able eae ie ee 
Pate their Peas abroad they are making a very large profit, os he ot 
rg rice than the Standard pays for the crude in this country Sees ae 
mrecuprice t l rors tions where we could get 
ain uld have to be applied only to recent organizations A aed ek 
peeucn wou Pi . ‘ s. An investigation covering 
at the books that were used in the Me or Ba pipahions: g 
rs ago would be practically useless. d : 4 3 ene. 
eradee Pact jE ee adastrial and remedial hedadey I Be ee eee kt ee 
Chairman, that the commission will find ample infor ma Un aie Stee 
facts in the annual reports of the factory inspectors of those + 
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erected them, especially in New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, and RhodeIsland. They take up nearly every 
question that is minuted under ‘Part III,” while for employers’ liability laws, 
their effects, the reasons for their existence, and their history you will find in 
works especially devoted to the discussion, and in the report of our Department 
on Railroad Labor—our fifth annual—which takes up the question of employers’ 
liability, which started in England in 1880. It isa modern question and an exceed- 
ingly interesting one, under the old maxim that the acts of the agent are the acts 
of the principal. Reversing that doctrine, when applied to modern industry in 
great establishments, these laws have been fairly successful in protecting labor 
in great factories and on railroads, and the objections to them which were brought 
up when they first discussed the matter here, as in England, have been largely 
withdrawn. You will find the whole matter, however, all the information you 
desire, in works which I will cite for you. These works will take up everything 
except No. 69, ‘Suggestions for remedial legislation,” both national and State, 
which, I suppose, is the crucial work of the commission after it has studied these 
other things. These are matters for opinion on which various witnesses will be 
examined, : 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) In your volume on labor laws in the United States, 
revised in 1896 and supplemented by bulletins—would these books furnish the 
commission with all the knowledge they would need with respect to the legisla- 
tion needed in this country, State, and nation?—A. I do not see how you could 
getanymore. Itis allinthere. And in Bulletin 19 you will find a topical index 
of the labor laws which have been passed since the revision of 1896, by page. I 
will furnish the commission with the present volume of the bulletin, in bound 
condition, so you will have all the labor laws of the different States of the Union 
with the index to them in proper order. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Have you anything in your Department, printed, which 
shows which of those laws have been declated unconstitutional by the State 
courts2—A. The second special is annotated in reference to the court decisions 
declaring them unconstitutional, and in the bulletins all the decisions since the 
second special which invalidate any laws are indexed. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Are any of those who made the codification of laws 
published by your Bureau still in the employ of your Bureau?—A. Yes, two very 
expert gentlemen, and they watch the legislation of the country and the decisions 
of the courts relative to labor matters. They are lawyers by profession. Mr. 
Victor H. Olmsted is one, and Mr. 8. D. Fessenden is the other, Mr. Fessenden 
having charge of the work. 


WASHINGTON, March 8, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. DANIEL 0’LEARY, 
Chief Factory Inspector of the State of New York. 


The commission met at 11 a.m., March 8, 1899, Vice-Chairman Phillips pre- 
sided and introduced Mr. Daniel O’Leary, chief factory inspector of the State of 
New York since May 1, 1896. The syllabus on conditions of labor and capital 
employed in manufacturing and general business was taken up. 


Q. (By Mr. FarQuHAR.) Please state of what your official corps consists.—A. I 
have 36 deputy inspectors, of which number 9 are women; the chief and assistant 
of the department, making a total inspection force of 38 people. We havea cler- 
ical force of 8 people. 

Q. In what year was the present inspection system instituted in the State of 
New York?—A. In the year 1886. 

Q. Have you at the present time enough officers to see to the execution of the 
laws?—A. No. 

Q. What causes the failure to have the requisite number?—A. I presume it is 
due to the fact that the legislature is loath to concede an increase in the force of 
inspectors. 

Q. On account of the expense?—A. That, of course, would have some bearing 
on the matter. Perhaps it may be well to state that there is no revenue derived 
by the State from the department; everything done by it is an expense. 

Q. What is the cost of the whole inspection system of the State of New York?— 
on tae appropriation last year for the maintenance of the department was 
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i Q. Was that to cover clerical help and the inspection?—A. That sum was for 
the entire expenses of the department. 

_ Q. Did you expend all of the money?—A. Yes; and exceeded that amount by 
about $300. 

Q. Does the extra help you desire in the inspection system in the State of New 
York come under the new laws that have been made, and modifications of old 
laws, for more thorough inspection?—A. Yes; very largely so. 

_Q. How much extra help would be desirable?—A. The present force of thirty- 
six inspectors made, last year, a total of 37,249 inspections, investigations,.etc. "I 
calculate that that is a pretty thorough covering of the manufacturing, mining, 
and bake-shop interests in the whole State which we have to deal with. The 
difficulty that we complain of, and the necessity for an increase of inspectors is 
in the fact that we can not reach the same institution a second time in the same 
year. We have sent the inspector back a second time to the same place, but only 
on complaint. 

Q. In that case are you able to follow up immediately the infraction of any of 
the inspection laws?—A. So far as infractions are concerned, my experience is 
that, outside of bake-shop inspections (what is commonly called sweating work) 
and mining, I do not find any necessity for harassing, as I would term it, the 
manufacturer by repeated visits, monthly or semimonthly, or anything like that; 
but changes in manufactories are constantly going on, and for that reason alone 
a second inspection of the same plant should be made in the same year. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Would that nearly double the cost ?—A. It would largely 
increase it.. 

Q. Where is your office ?—A. In Albany. 

Q. Have you a New York office?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is a deputy in charge of it?—A. The assistant is in charge of that office. 

Q. Is most of your work done from that office ?—A. No; it is only a branch office. 
The principal work is done from the Albany or main office. 

Q. Have you any other branch office ?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquHar.) How frequently do your inspectors report to the 
headquarters in Albany ?—A. They make weekly reports. 

Q. Have you had any experience with strikes ?—A. No; no intimate touch with 
strikes. 

Q. In the State of New York is there an arbitration board separate from your 
bureau ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you anything to present to the commission on the matter of weekly, 
semimonthly, or monthly payments of wages?—A. The question of the weekly 
payment of wages is comprised in a law which is directly under the control of 
the factory department of New York State for enforcement. 

Q. Is it the law in the State of New York to have cash payments ?—A. Yes. 

Q@. You allow no scrip or store orders’—A. No. 

Q. Is it not a fact that by the New-York law, if the joint-stock associations, or 
even individuals, do not pay the wages of employees in cash weekly, semimonthly, 
or monthly, it is made a misdemeanor?—A. Yes; where the company is incorpo- 
rated. 

Q. Are those violating the law liable to a fine of $25 or $50 in each case?—A. Yes. 

@. What is the general opinion with respect to the stringency of this law? 
A. My experience is that the law works smoothly and well, and has not met with 
any serious opposition. The law which I hand you is the perfected law of 1897. 
The law prior to that year was defective in some respects and consequently was 
difficult to enforce. This one is not. As an indication of the working of the law, 
last year we received 34 complaints, and investigated all of them, and only 10 
were sustained. You will understand by that that many complaints are made 
against individuals or firms that are not subject to the provisions of the law— 
not: being incorporated. That would make the difference. We can only touch 
the incorporated companies. 4 

Q. Was the original intention of the law to touch only the corporations?—A. 
Yes; and the present law so states. ; : 

Q. Does the law really work smoothly?—A. Yes. The actual facts in relation to 
the prosecutions are that I have had none, and I was only required to go to the 
length of notifying the district attorney in two cases. 

Q. Is the matter of store orders wiped out by this law?—A. Yes; we suffer from 
on such abuse in our State. 5 

Q. What have you to say on the factory tenements in the State of New York?— 
A. We have many of them, particularly in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 
Outside of those places we experience no trouble in that line, but the factory 
inspection department, or, in fact, any other department, outside of the board 
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‘of health, is positively prohibited from interfering with any work as conducted 
sin the home. Section 100 of the factory law regulates, or assumes to regulate, 
the manufacture of certain articles specified in the statute, but it exempts the 
‘immediate members of the family. We have no power to interfere with the 
house workers, except where persons not immediate members of the family are 
employed to work in living rooms with the family. The law says that no room 
or apartment in a tenement or dwelling house shall be used, except by the 
immediate members of the family living therein, for the manufacture of coats, 
vests, trousers, knee pants, overalls, cloaks, hats, etc., and it takes in everything 
in the way of wearing apparel, feathers, artificial flowers, cigars, and cigarettes. 

@. (By Mr. Norru.) Is that the sweat-shop act?—A. Yes. : 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Can they employ others than those in the family in 
the workshops in the rear of tenement houses?—A. Yes; but they have to secure 
a permit from the department for that purpose. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Is it the Massachusetts system?—A. Not exactly. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuaRr.) Is that permit issued by your board of inspection?— 
A. By the factory inspection department only. 

Q. Can goods from the wholesale manufacturing houses be brought into these 
places of manufacture, whether in the dwelling or in the rear building, without 
passing inspection, and have you any means of tracing them?—A. We have no 
means of tracing the goods that go into the dwelling or tenement house. 

@. Is that an exception you can not get over?—A. That is an exception we can 
not get over. It is an exception made by the law itself, and also by the decisions 
of the court of appeals of our State; but goods going into the rear shop where 
we give a permit and where we have jurisdiction of course we can follow. 

Q. Is there any mark attached to the goods of this kind, that are manufactured 
in places other than the dwelling houses?—A. No. 

Q. Have you any statement to make on the question of changes that you think 
necessary in the inspection of this class of‘manufacturing?—A. There is a bill 
now before the legislature, which 1 prepared with the assistance of the statutory 
revision commission, that is calculated to remedy the defects in the present 
law. It is a combination of the Massachusetts sweating law and the New York 
sweating law. It has the specific features In our own law and the license feature 
of the Massachusetts law. Its purpose is to give the department absolute con- 
trol of the making of those articles, whether in a tenement or dwelling house or 
otherwise; to prohibit their manufacture except as permitted under the license 
granted by the department for that purpose. It specifies that no person shall 
give goods to any family or member of a family, or to any person using the rear 
shop for manufacturing, unless they can produce the license issued by the fac- 
tory inspector. It also provides that such license shall not be granted by the 
factory inspector until an examination or inspection of the premises is made, 
and such inspection will not be made until application has been made to the fac- 
tory inspector by the person desiring to obtain the license, and that application 
must state the location, street, and number, size of the room or rooms to be used, 
and the number of persons to be employedin them. It regulates the air space 
and the light and ventilation. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Do you anticipate the passage of that bill?—A. Yes; it 
has the approval of Governor Roosevelt, and I have no doubt that it will become 
alaw. Probably it would be well to state that the idea of this law came from 
conferences held between the heads of the various departments who met at our 
international factory inspectors’ conventions, and the principle underlying the 
proposition was to frame a uniform law in all the States where the sweating work 
is carried on to any extent, and in that way to get a law so framed that there 
would be constant touch between the various factory departments in the various 
States where this class of workis being done. For instance, under the Massachu- 
setts law this feature appears, and will appear in our law when it is passed: 
Whenever it is reported to the inspector or to the State board of health, or either 
of them, that ready-made coats, vests, trousers, etc., are being shipped into the 
Commonwealth, the department in the State into which the goods are sent is noti- 
fied, and can prevent the distribution of such goods, and the inspector in the other 
State becomes the witness to show the conditions under which the goods were 
made, Our law will contain that same provision, hence the inspector in the State 
will be the judge of the place of manufacture, and will furnish the evidence to the 
other States of the unwholesome place of manufacture, so that he can prevent its 
distribution in his State. 

Q. What effect would the present or the amended law have on the sweat-shop 
system ?—A. I may be overzealous, perhaps, but I believe its literal enforcement 
would mean the obliteration of the sweating business. 
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fice Do you think that is desirable ?—A. I think it is, judging from present con- 

ons. 

— QQ. (By Mr. Farquuar.) How are the sweat shops of New York operated, and 
what is the character of the people who conduct them?—A. The clothing indus- 
try in New York State is both an extensive and an important one. The report of 
the department of factory inspection for the year 1898 shows that there are 8,920 
factories, shops, etc., in the whole State wherein articles of wearing apparel for 
the use of man, woman, and child were being manufactured. This does not 
include rooms in the tenement or dwelling house used for manufacturing cloth- 
ing, except in an odd case where the inspector found that the rooms used were 
entirely separated from any living rooms, and the use of such was allowed tempora- 
rily. Of the 8,920 shops recorded we find that 5,532 are in New York City proper 
and 1,117 are located in the city of Brooklyn. I desire it to be understood that this 


number includes both the custom and ready-made clothing shops which were 


inspected. By separating the number of shops found in New York City from the 
whole number reported it will be seen that the balance which must be credited to 
the rest of the State outside of the greater city is but 2,301 shops. For conven- 
Be we have divided the State into eight inspection districts; New York and 

ings counties comprise the first and second factory-inspection districts, and the 
other six districts embrace the balance of the State. In the fifth, seventh, and 
eighth districts, in which are situated the cities of Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, 
and Buffalo, we find 1,980 shops, leaving only 291 shops to be distributed among 
the remaining districts. In the 8,920 shops and factories inspected we find 103,544 
persons employed, 56,540 of whom are males. We found 1,875 persons employed 
in those shops who were under 16 years of age—656 males and 1,219 females. Of 
the whole number of women employed we found 13,309 who were under 21 years 
of age. Of the total number of males we found 1,918 who were under 18 years of 
age. In the first and second districts we found employed 83,004 persons out of 
the total number of 103,544 persons as reported in all the shops. Of that number 
69,019 persons are reported working in New York and 13,985 in Brooklyn. These 
figures, relating to both the number of shops and persons employed in them, show 
a decided increase over the previous year. It must not be understood that the 
8,920 shops are all of an inferior order. Many of the shops here mentioned are 
modern in all their parts and are provided with every convenience for the 
accommodation, health, and comfort of the persons working in them. The con- 
dition of employment in them as regards the hours of toil and scale of wages is 
fully as good as is found in other trades where the work is not technical. In all 
such factories the term ‘‘ sweating” does not apply in any sense. Sweating applies 
only to the poor shops and where the surrounding conditions are such as to be 
detrimental to the health of the persons employed. There is a very wide differ- 
ence between a sweat shop and a well regulated clothing factory, even under the 
most favorable conditions. The contractor, or ‘‘ sweater,” as he is commonly 
called, employs no motive power to run machines except that furnished by the 
operatives themselves. Our experience in connection with the manufacture of 
clothing is that the manufacture of clothing in’ the living rooms, or in rooms 
which are connected with living apartments, especially in places where young 
children form a part of the family, is positively dangerous to the public health. 
We have found contagious disease in some parts of places where clothing was 
being made, though not frequently, and of course promptly reported them to 
the board or department of health, whose duty it was under the law to fumigate 
or, if the case warranted, to destroy the goods found in the place reported. 
“Sweating” derives its name from a combination of causes, chiefly among 
which are unsanitary surroundings, overcrowding of employees, a task system 
of working, a wage without a minimum limit, coupled very often with a task- 
master with a heart possessed of less feeling than that of a shylock. The sys- 
tem of subdividing the work to be done on any single garment leaves the worker 
with little or no knowledge of a trade, even after long years of service. The 
sweating system prevails more especially on the lower east side of New York 
City,in Brownsville, and also in the sixteenth and twenty-seventh wards, or what 
is commonly called ‘‘ Dutchtown,” in Brooklyn. We find engaged in this work 
the very poorest class of immigrants. I refer particularly to the Lithuanians, 
Polish, Italian, and Jewish people engaged in this industry. Forced by poverty, 
they flock to the very poorest sections of the city, where rents are lowest, and con- 
sequently where the conditions of the buildings and surroundings are the very 
poorest. The conditions surrounding the people living in these places and work- 
ing in the so-called shops in these sections of the cities above mentioned are very 
bad. The appearance of the people and everything surrounding them 1s very 
foul; even the air in the streets is filled with odors which are often very offensive. 
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I could shock the commission with accounts which our inspectors have reported 
to me of indecencies witnessed by them while working in the sections referred to. 
I have no wish to be harsh in expression, but I will say that while the people to 
whom I am referring can not be blamed for the conditions of the buildings, their 
arrangement, etc., yet it does seem to me that they are to blame for the unclean 
condition in which we find very many of them, as well as the often very filthy 
condition of the room or rooms in which they work and live. They seem to care 
nothing about the observance of proper sanitary conditions. I can not say from 
observation that they have any knowledge at all of sanitary rules. Long hours 
are worked by those engaged in making clothing in the dwelling rooms. As you 
must understand, we have no control over members of the family working in the 
home; but we know of the above-mentioned conditions from our experience. We 
have gone into the tenement house and into the dwelling house even without 
complaint; we have driven out strangers who were found working contrary to 
law, and where we found the conditions foul or filthy, by the use of the tag which 
is provided in section 102 of Article VII of the labor law, we have prevented mem- 
bers of the family from manufacturing until they cleaned their places. Our expe- 
rience forces upon us the conviction that the people themselves are more wares f 
responsible for the foul or filthy conditions found than any other cause surround- 
ing them. Wecan force them to clean to-day, scrub their floors, as we have done, 
make them properly clean their toilets, use disinfectants, and apply all those san- 
itary suggestions that we think necessary to make more wholesome the surround- 
ings in which they work. We have gone back to that place on complaint, perbaps 
a week later, or sooner, and found the conditions worse than they were in the first 
instance. Under these circumstances we must blame the persons living therein 
for the very bad conditions complained of. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Are the contractors responsible for that?—A. 1 really can 
not say that they are, except where the people are working immediately in the 
rooms or shops of the contractor, and eventhies you can readily understand that 
the man who is trying to make his money at this work is not paying much atten- 
tion to the sanitary condition of the place and he will be apt to say, ‘‘ Well, if 
they do not want to keep it (meaning the shop, etc.) clean, I do not care.” 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is there not a business arrangement that stands 
between the wholesale house and the worker?—A. That is the business we call 
‘“sweating;” the business of the contractor or subcontractor who engages to do 
the work at a minimum price. 

Q. Is there a contractor and also a subcontractor?—A. Yes. 

@. Is there any responsibility under the law attached to this contractor?—A. 
Absolutely none in tenement work, except where we find them working in the 
shop. We can, of course, control conditions in the regular shop, but when the 
contractor sends his goods into the tenement house to be made up by the wife, 
daughter, husband, or whoever it may be, to whom he sublets the work, our 
jurisdiction ceases. . 2 

Q. Are these people mainly foreigners?—A. Yes. 

@. What proportion of them are Americans ?—A. It is difficult to answer fully, 
because I have no satisfactory statistics to show, but, at a guess, not 8 per cent are 
Americans; I think I am making it very high when I make it 8 per cent. 

Q. Do you refer particularly to those on the east side of New York and in 
Brownsville and other parts of Brooklyn?—A. Yes; they are mainly there; but 
there is a good deal of clothing made in Syracuse, Utica, and Rochester, and some in 
Buffalo, though it is not made extensively in Buffalo, Albany and Troy have very 
little outside of custom work. In Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo there is a dif- 
ferent and better class of people employed in the making of ready-made clothing. 
They are Germans as a rule; conditions are different and better, and in those 
places we experience no trouble whatever from a sanitary standpoint. 

_Q. Do you think that in this dwelling-house employment outside of New York 
city, where conditions are sanitary, there is an advantage to the families that do 
such work?—A. Yes; we find many persons employed at this work who own thei1 
own homes. Their shops are additions to, or built in the rear of, such houses and 
are wholesome and clean. This is the case when the man of family employs out- 
siders to work in these rear shops, with the immediate members of his family. It 
is an advantage to the family, but the regular factory hand condems this method 
as injurious to him and his interests, as it is claimed that the home worker labors 
for a less price than is paid for shop work. The only difficulty we have had 
to complain of in that direction at all is the subject you spoke of—the employment 
of children. In New York State the courts have ruled that we have no power tc 
interfere with the employment of children by their parents or in charge of theit 
parents; and under that ruling I have endeavored to secure cooperation with the 
school authorities in the State. We have a compulsory education law in the State 
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of New York, which is very drastic, but is entirely under the control and super- 

_ vision of the various school boards and the general direction of the State superin- 

_tendent of public instruction. We found upon consultation that even the com- 
pulsory education law was defective, so far as giving the school authorities the 

power to interfere with a child in its own home; and this year the school laws are 

ing corrected so as to have the child-labor laws and the compulsory education 
laws work in harmony. 

_ _Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Is it true that any considerable amount of 
clothing, such as you are speaking of, is sent through the country into the homes, 
more particularly those of widows who have daughters, to be made up?—A. Yes; 
that is done to some extent in the city of Rochester, but not to any great extent 
outside of that city. In Rochester the making of clothing in this respect is con- 
ducted in about the same manner as the manufacture of shirts, collars, and cuffs 
in other places. For instance, the farmer comes to the city or town and gets a 
bundle of clothes, vests, pants—very seldom coats—overalls, and some things of 
that kind, and takes it ten or more miles into the country to his home to be made 
up. We do not find any fault with that. In the shirt and collar industry in New 
York State work is very widely distributed in that way. We know Of cases 
where such work goes into the country 25 miles. They come into town perhaps 
once in two weeks, and take home their supply of collars and cuffs for turning 
and finishing. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What is the difference of wages among these people, 
say in Brownsville and eastern New York, and Syracuse, Rochester, and Buf- 
falo?—A. The difference is not very great, but still itis something. For instance, 
we find that a certain grade and style of coat, say a sack coat, 1s made in New 
York for as low as 32 to 39 cents, while in Rochester and other places mentioned, 
outside of New York, the same coat would probably bring 45 cents. I am satis- 
fied that much better prices for work would prevail in the cities up the State in 
the clothing industry if it were not for the very low prices at which clothing is 
offered to the trade by the New York dealers, which latter fact is due wholly, I 
may say, to the extremely low wage paid to labor in eastern New York and 
vicinity. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) How long would it take to make that coat?—A. Ready- 
made clothing differs from the custom-made article mainly in the difference in 
the manner of making and the amount of labor bestowed upon it. The ready- 
made article is cut in quantities from a given form or pattern, while the custom 
article is cut from actual measurements of the body and cut singly. The ready- 
made article is all machine made, while the custom-made article is hand stitched. 
The ready-made article is pieced out to various persons to be made up, while the 
custom article is wholly made by the man or woman to whom itis given. Sweat- 
ing derives its name very largely from the subdivision of the work. Very few 
of the people engaged in the manufacture of ready-made clothing are practical 
tailors. It is a sort of a piece-price plan of working; each person has a different 
part to finish. No.one, with some few exceptions, of course, has to make the 
entire garment, as the custom tailor would make it. So that, while one person 
will sew the trousers together, another makes the pockets, another fits the pockets 
in, another does the felling, another the pressing, another puts on the buttons, 
another makes the buttonholes, and it is so subdivided into those various methods 
of working. 

Q. Are not the wages you mention for coats abnormally low?—A. That is a 

pretty good price I could cite you prices even lower than that mentioned, but 
they are exceptioual cases which were brought to my attention. There are, of 
course, better prices; but the labor is greater when a better price obtains for 
work.” 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Can these people, even if they work sixteen hours a 
day, have any of the ordinary comforts of life?—A. I can not understand how 
they can. I do not see that they have. I have stood in the shop many times and 
watched those people work, and while watching them and knowing the price paid 
them for work I have wondered how they managed to exist at all. Still, they 
tell me they sometimes make good wages. When they say they make so much a 
day or so much a week they do not count nor consider the number of hours they 
work over eight, nine, or ten each day. : ‘ } 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) What do they average per week in wages?—A. It is very 
difficult to say. The wages vary greatly. Cutters get one price; they pay so 
much apiece for felling; they pay so much apiece for finishing, for pressing, and 
for making buttonholes. While we have picked up some random notes, they are 
nothing that I could say are definite, but outside of the skilled workmen the 
wage is very low. 
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Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is there some kind of uniform scale when the worl 
is in the hands of contractors.—A. I do not think so. A short timeago there was 

a good deal said about the manufacture of army clothing in the sweat shops of 
New York. Our inspectors had reported to me the finding of army clothing in 
tenements that I would say were entirely objectionable for the manufacture 
of such garments, but, as before stated, over which we had no control. For 
instance, a manufacturing concern like the firm of Messrs. C. Kenyon & Co., of 
Brooklyn, which runs a large shop or factory, took contracts for making army 
clothing, and, in my way of expressing it, gets its work done on the ‘‘ American 42 
plan. They were obliged to agree that the work should be done entirely under 
their own roof, and I think this agreement was faithfully carried out. There was 
also the Bay State Clothing Company, and they hired a building in New York 
City for the purpose of fulfilling their contract with the Government. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Did the Government make that requirement?—A. Yes; 
so | understood. There were other firms that obtained contracts from the Goy- 
ernment and I presume were bound by the same agreement (ig was _a verbal 
one I think), but who did not live up to it. They took the clothing, as I say, into 
these objectionable places. Our inspector went to some of the contractors and 
called attention to it, and in this way called the attention of the War Department 
here in Washington to the matter. A person representing the War Department 
came to New York. I assigned one of our inspectors to go with him and cau- 
tioned the inspector that no information of this gentleman’s presence should be 
conveyed to any person who was conducting the manufacture of clothing in any 
objectionable place. With our inspector he visited shops on the East Side of 
New York; he visited the Bay State works in New York City, and Mr. Kenyon’s 
works in Brooklyn. Ina word, we showed him just what we saw and knew our- 
selves. The result of this investigation was, that there will be no more Govern- 
ment contracts let to parties in New York without a written understanding that 
army clothing will not be made in objection®ble places, and there is a sort of an 
understanding now, and suggestions have passed between the factory inspection 
department and the War Department here, by which steps will be taken to 
prevent in the future the manufacture of army clothing in sweat shops. 

. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) Into what class of wholesale and retail houses does 
the product of the sweat shop goin New York City?—A. I know of but one house 
in New York City regarding which I can say absolutely that it does not employ 
that class of labor. There is but one exception among 500 manufacturers, and 
that is particularly so in the cheaper grade of garments. 

Q. Is there much difference between the wages paid in these sweat shops and 
in the regular manufacturing establishments?—A. I have never investigated the 
question with a view of getting at the difference, but I have information that 
there is considerable difference. 

Q. Do you think the effect of the new law in the State of New York is to drive 
out this underpaid labor and take it out of competition with those who are earn- 
ing a decent wage?—A. The literal application of the proposed law would, in my 
opinion, have that effect. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Will it probably drive the sweating business from New 
York, as it has driven it from Boston, into some other city, until the same 
regulation is applied there?—A. It would probably have that effect to some 
extent, but I do not anticipate that it would have such an effect. The population 
for manufacturing clothing is in New York and Brooklyn, and as long as they 
can contrive to exist there they will not leave. If the manufacturer left the 
State perhaps they would follow, but they will not go first. What I would expect 
would be that the manufacturer, »erhaps, would be obliged to supply wholesome 
and sanitary work quarters for the making of his clothes or goods, or if he did 
not it would wipe out a whole lot of the so-called subcontractors and middlemen 
and only the strongest would survive, and they, to continue in the business, 
would have to supply themselves with proper shop accommodations. This is 
what I look for. 

(By Mr. FarQuHar.) Would it cause the wages of those sweaters’ employees 
to be raised if the law came into force?—A. I do not believe it would do so 
immediately. While the competition would last, and while the great surplus of 
labor would be there to feed that competition, I do not think the wages would be 
raised to any appreciable extent. The question of wages can not be successfully 
treated without a good and strong organization of the workers themselves, and 
this is a matter that these people do not seem to take to. At least they do not 
seem to understand the necessity of it. 

_ Q. Is there much competition between the contractors?—A. No doubt about it; 
it is fierce. We found army pants, infantry pants, being made for 22 cents and 
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26 cents; cavalry pants, 26 to 35 cents. This is what the contractors ‘with the 

sovernment paid to the subcontractors, and no doubt these prices were further 
aved before the workmen were reached. 

_ Q. What did the contractor with the Government receive for those garments?— 

A. a not know. We also found soldiers’ overcoats made for 93 cents and $1 

each. 

Q. Did you discover what the contractors immediately under the Government 
received for those coats?—A. No; they would not tell you. Wehave no power to 
make them tell us. Of course they would claim they make very little on their 
contracts. In other lines of goods I will quote some prices paid the contractor, 
and which were obtained by our inspectors from the contractors themselves. 
For pants, 7, 10, 12, 18, 20.25, up to 45 cents a pair; vests, 12and 25 cents each; sack 
coats, 30 to 75 cents each; frock coat, extra fine garment, satin lined, 624 to $1 
each; a beaver overcoat, 60 cents; a better one, $1; reefer overcoat, 45 cents; 
knee pants, 4 to 8 cents per pair; with double seats, 6 to 1C cents per pair. Chil- 
dren’s jackets, as low as 63 cents each. On this work we knew of one man who 
made 35 jackets in a day. In oneinstance we found a woman working on ladies’ 
‘shirt waists, making the garments complete outside of cutting, for 40 cents per 
dozen. The custom worker receives for making a pair of pants, $1; vest, $1; sack 
eg frock coat, $7; overcoat, $10. I give only the minimum price for custom 
work. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Do they send clothing out of New York to 
country towns, where rents are cheaper, to be made up?—A. Goods are taken from 
New York to New Jersey to some extent, as they are from New York to Brooklyn. 

(By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Have you ever known of a case in which clothing” 
made in these objectionable places has produced or propagated disease?—A. I can 
not say that | have a personal knowledge of such acase. Of course it would 
probably be a difficult thing to say, if a man were taken sick, what immediate 
cause was responsible for hisillness. Last summer I bought, in one of the leading 
clothing houses in Albany, a suit of clothes for my second eldest boy—a boy six- 
teen years uf age. In less than three weeks his body was covered with vermin. 
I supposed, when my wife spoke to me about him, that he had met with some 
accident, but when I went to the boy’s room he was sitting on a chair with his 
clothes all off him; they were literally alive. I picked up his pants and the 
seams of his trousers were covered with the vermin, and they had spread them- 
selves over his body. 

@. Were they body lice?—A. They were lice. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is it true that in Brownsville and on the East Side in . 
New York you can hardly find a single house, where the sweating process is estab- 
lished, that is not infested with vermin?—A. I would not want to make my reply as 
broad asthat. I think there would be no trouble in finding vermin there. I have 
a friend who bought a suit of clothes in Brooklyn a short time ago, and he told 
me he found vermin in it. ; 

Q. Isit a fact that in Brownsville and Dutchtown, and on the East Side of New 
York, smallpox and measles exist nearly the whole year through in the sweating 
establishments?—A. I can not say that smallpox does, but I do not think there is 
any doubt that disease of some kind does hold its presence there the year round. 
I want to remind you, too, of the difficulties that are experienced even by the board 
of health, with all its arbitrary powers, to enforce its sanitary regulations. A 
gentleman from Brooklyn told me that out of some one hundred and two or three 
cases brought into court by the board of health, nearly all of which related to 
Brownsville, 80 odd cases were dismissed by the court. The inference that he 
tried to convey was that the court was crippled by the force of the influence of 
the friends of those people. Brownsville is, in my judgment, one of the worst 
pest holes in America. The city of Brooklyn does nothing to improve the place 
or its streets, and pays no attention to its sanitary arrangements. I was speak- 
ing with one of my inspectors, who had been in Brownsville Friday or Saturday, 
and he told me he had to put on a pair of rubber boots to go there. 

Q. Do they all have surface drainage?—A. Yes, sir, and simply awful, and the 
conditions immediately surrounding the habitations are so foul, so filthy, as to 
disgust any decent person, and all coming from the cause I previously mentioned, 
the habits of the people themselves contributing greatly to intensify the bac con- 
ditions. A clothing firm in Brooklyn has a very extensive shop. They built it 
With a view to having it comply with every requirement of law. They had their 
toilet arrangements separated thoroughly and satisfactorily. The plumbing and 
flushing arrangements for toilet purposes were complete. They opened their shop 
there a little over two years ago. The manager and superintendent prided him- 
Self upon the arrangement. An inspector visited the shop just before they started 
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to do work in it. The manager showed him the entire establishment, and he 
dwelt with special emphasis upon the nice toilet arrangements which he had 
there. The inspector told him it would not last very ae after he got people to 
work inthe shop. The manager said:.‘‘ Oh, no; that’s all right; nobody will or 
could have trouble with that.” About four months afterwards our inspector 
went back. The shop was then running full-handed, and as soon as he stepped 
into the office the manager said to him: “ Inspector, you were right about the 
toilet business. I have had more trouble trying to keep those toilets clean than 
with all the rest of my work, and the women are ten times worse than the men. 
1 do not have any trouble with the men, but the women—I have to watch them 
all the time.” What is the result? This firm has to employ a woman to do noth- 
ing but watch the women who go in those toilets; keep them clean and watch 
who commits nuisances in them. JI would not want to recite to you some of the 
experiences met by our inspector. When I took charge of the department, I took 
up this particular part of the work with a great feeling of humane sympathy for 
these poor, unfortunate people. Every honest effort possible under the present 
law has been made by the department to help them. We can deal only with the 
surrounding conditions; with the all-important and vital question ‘* wages,” we 
are, of course, powerless to render them any aid whatever. This is a matter 
which, as I said before, they themselves must attend to through the influence of 
their own united efforts. I do not know of any law that can be framed which 
will make one man pay more to another man for labor than they are both willing 
to agree to or than the necessities of one or the other will force the payment of, 
but when one party is absolutely dependent and in actual want for the mere 
necessities of life, he is placed at a great disadvantage, and must, unless aided by 
some means greater than himself, suffer accordingly. We often meet strong 
opposition from the workers themselves. They resist the law; they resist the 
efforts of the inspectors to help them. In such cases one is apt to lose all feeling 
of sympathy for them and to employ drastic treatment in order to make them 
understand that the law must be obeyed. Very often we meet them and find 
them dishonest in their dealings with the inspector; refusing to tell the truth in 
answer to his questions. I think this is due more to theirignorance of the intent 
of the law than a desire to defy its provisions. This dishonesty on their part 
works much harm to the efforts of the department and makes us suspicious of 
everything they say to us. We are quite often obliged to call in police aid in 
order to force a compliance with necessary orders. They regard the law ‘‘as 
oppressive of poor people.” They would rather work in the dirt and not lose any 
time and take all chances from disease arising out of the foul and filthy condi- 
tions than to do that which the law requires and which would in some measure, 
at least, conduce to their health if not comfort. This is only a repetition of our 
everyday experience in dealing with these people. We hope withina short time, 
with the aid of a more drastic law, to be able to bring about changes that are 
absolutely necessary in connection with this line of work. But before it can be 
done tenement work must be absolutely controlled by the factory inspection 
department. Of course, in this respect, 1am referring to the people just men- 
tioned. We meet others who violate the law by evasion of the truth as well as 
those referred to. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Are there Hungarians among these people?—A. Not to 
any extent. The Hungarian is not doing much in the clothing line in our State. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Are there Germans and Scandinavians?—A. A few 
Scandinavians, but quite a large number of Germans. 

Q. Were they the German Jews?—A. Yes, to some extent. 

Q. Can you give the commission some information in regard to factory labor 
of women and children in New York State?—A. Our child-labor laws are very 
good. Section 70 says: ‘‘A child under the age of 14 years shall not be employed 
in any factory in this State,” so that the positive prohibition is 14 years at which 
they can go to work. Even between 14 and 16a child can not be employed to 
labor in any factory unless it has attended upon instruction at a school, either 
public or otherwise, or private instruction, during the year immediately preced- 
ing its arrival at the age of 14. If the child is illiterate, it is not entitled to a 
work certificate between 14 and 16 years. If children have not attended school, as 
required by law, up to the age of 14, they are not entitled to a certificate to work 
between 14 and 16. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Is the object of that provision to induce them 
to go to school?—A. The primary object is twofold—first, to educate the child; 
secondly, to prevent its employment up to a certain age. 

Q. What is the object of prohibiting the child from working between the ages 


of 14 and 16 years?—A. The primary object for those two years is the education 
of the child between 14 and 16 years. ; 4 at en 
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+ 
@. (By Mr. Nortu.) Are false affidavits often made by parents as to the age of 

children in order to put them to work?—A. Tosome little extent. It is not now so 
extensive as it was prior to the law of 1896. The 1896 law was framed from the 
recommendations of the report of a legislative committee known as the Reinhard 
committee. Prior to the passage of the amendments of 1896 to the child-labor 
laws the matter of false affidavits was very widespread—that is, it was an abuse— - 
but after the arrangement which divided the duty between the factory inspector’s 
office and the local boards of health, it took away the incentive, because there 
_ was a sharp penalty attached to the act. It took the enforcement of that law out 
of the hands of the interested parties, the parents. Prior to 1896 it was habitual 
in large establishments where children were employed to any extent to havea 
bookkeeper, or some person who was in constant attendance at the office, made a 
notary public, and the affidavit of the parent would be secured, giving the 

“employer permission to hire the child. The parent perhaps would work for the 
company; he would be asked to make the statement, sworn to or not—it was sub- 
mitted as sworn to, anyhow. He, in order not to offend the employer, would 
make the statement, and the child was put to work. The inspector, when he 
found the child employed, although he may have morally felt that it was not of 
age, he felt that when the affidavit of the parent was there his duty ceased; but 
under the amendments of 1896, and, as revised again in 1897, the present law is 
very forceful and very broad in its operation. I have charged officers of the board 
of health that I would punish them for evasion of its provisions if they were not 
careful in the performance of their duty, and IL now have a case in Cohoes of the 
arrest of a father who made a false affidavit as to the age of his child. The child, 
happily, was born in Cohoes, and we could trace the record of his birth. 

Q. (By Mr. PHrIuurps.) What would the penalty be in such a case?—A. Per- 
juryisafelony. Isimply charged him with a misdemeanor—evading the law. 
The penalty will be a fine of $20, or the court can put it up to $100. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Isit a fact that New York has amended many of its 
laws by extending the penalties within a few years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have nearly all the amendments to the labor laws in the last two or three 
years been of that character?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Are the infractions of these labor laws clearly defined?—A. Yes. I took a 
great interest in the revision of the factory law.” The statutory revision com- 
mission felt, in their first arrangement of the law, that a simple misdemeanor was 
sufficient, but I protested and told them that that would leave it to the discretion of 
the court whether he should charge $1 ora greater sum, and would, in my opinion, 
tend to vitiate the law. On my representation a minimum penalty of $20 and a 
eae of $250 or sixty days’ imprisonment, or both, were inserted for repeated 
offenses. ‘ 

Q. Are there free public employment bureaus in New York State?—A. Yes. 

Q@. Are they of any benefit to the working classes?—A. I have no knowledge on 
that subject except such statements as were made in the annual report of the 
bureau of labor statistics, which has jurisdiction under that law. There is only 
one free employment bureau in existence in the State, and that one isin New 
York City. They wanted one in the city of Buffalo, but the legislature has not 
made any appropriation which would enable the department to put it into 
operation. : 

Q. (By Mr. Concer.) Do you know if a majority or large percentage of the 
sweaters you have described are illiterate?-—A. They do not speak our language 
and those, of course, who have any connection with us are of the intelligent class, 
but what percentage are illiterate I can not tell. 

Q. Is it large or small?—A. I rather incline to the larger idea. 

Q. Do very few of them speak English?—A. Yes. I will say on the general 
proposition of restricted immigration that, as an American citizen and as a man 
who has had considerable touch with labor and its interests, I am opposed to the 
coming to this country of any class of labor or any class of people who do not 
come of their own free willand by their own self-effort, through the means which 
they themselves have created by their labor in another country. 1 do not believe 
that it is proper to send money from America to bring people here, or that it is 
beneficial to our industrial interests to do so, no matter whether a relation or 
somebody else sends it. It is from that source, in my judgment, that this great 
surplus population that exists to-day on the East Side of New York and in other 
places is drawn—the people who are assisted here by funds sent from America. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Do the illiterate Poles and Scandinavians 
who are found in the sweatshops in New York remain there?—A. Our experience 
is, without being able to furnish any definite figures, that the population of this 

“class of people on the East Side of New York and in Brooklyn is constantly 
increasing. We found a few years ago that they were confined to a few streets 
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in the extreme lower East Side of the city; to-day, they are extending up gradu 
ally. We find them up to Fourteenth street, and even higher up in the so-called. 
better sections of the city. bade ; 

Q. Do the Poles remain there?—A. We find them remaining there to quite some 
extent; not to so great an extent though as the Hebrews. ' 

Q. Do you find any of them who can speak English?—A. They pick up the Jan- 
guage much quicker than the others, but we do not meet with the same diffi- 
culties with them that we do with either the Italian or the Hebrew, because they 
are less in number. : 

Q. (By Representative LivINGsTON.) Suppose the commission should recom- 
mend to Congress that the immigrant must remain in this country five years 
before he could apply for citizenship, and that before being naturalized he must 
be able to read and write the English language. and bring a certificate from his 
neighbors showing that he is sober and moral. If such a law were enacted, and 
known all over the world, would it not stop these fellows from coming here who 
do not intend to assimilate themselves as citizens and help develop this country?— 
A. [think it would have a deterrent effect without a doubt. I also feel that the 
ease with which the alien to-day can become a citizen has a tendency to very 
seriously interfere with the proper conduct of American institutions. 

Q. Is it not true that in groups and settlements all over the United States Italian 
and German are spoken in the schools, and that these people do not assimilate with 
the American, or even attempt to learn the American language or American 
customs?—A. Yes, there is no doubt about that. 

Q. How can you hope, in New York or Brooklyn, with such an element, to 
better that condition?—A. A man who has the door open to him without let or 
hindrance has not that respectful appreciation of our laws and institutions that 
he ought to have or that he would have if the labor of becoming a citizen were 
more exacting and more difficult. I am theson of an immigrant, and { would not 
close the door of this country against any man, Ado not care what his race, color 
creed, or nationality may be, who had stamina and manhood before he came here, 
and who was inspired to come to this land by feelings of self-respect and a desire to 
get away from certain conditions and restraints that he was living under abroad 
I would not have a law that would prevent that man from coming here That 
man, when he gets here, in my judgment, comes with a fair purpose of elevating 
himself and those who may be dependent on him; but the other man who comes 
here because somebody tells him it is a grand country, where money is found in 
the streets, comes to be a drudge and a drone and drag-down to every inteliaee t 
MO. CB pears the industrial interests in this country. : Bes ‘i 

.. (By Mr, RatcuForD.) Do the people of whom yc ve i i 
their citizenship highly? —A. With tow eeoeotene I Efe, rei s sa ee ae: 

Q. In that case would the restraint that Colonel Livingston suggests nae ae 
desired effect?—A. That would bring to our citizenship, it seems to me a dift * t 
class of people, or at least people with different ideas; that is, their mi ag 7: “a 
be framed a little differently because of the restraints they ex eri ae 1 befo . 
they became citizens. To illustrate: Last fall, in the election aueace He hi hi 
vote, there were five Polanders; they were naturalized and were € titled 4 ae 
in that district. Those five men came to the polling place ‘entiats al se ee 
and let it be known that there were five votes that could be had f ood around 
man who was looking after the party interests spoke to me aie rar ete a 
‘What do you think about that proposition?” 1 asked him 4 se z= oe seid: 
in what he said. ‘‘ Why,” he said, ‘:absolutely because I od a al es correct 
them, and there was only one of them that can talk Root ee ae ee 
‘You go back and tell that man that if he wants to vote he can rot ; me oe 
is entitled to do so, but that if I learn that any one of them ie i paid oe 
money and I can learn who pays it I shall punish him severely : ah 2 ce 
waiked away and did not vote at all, but one of the men ca Sits of hem 
ua away about his business. month “anne vee aes 

. (By Representative GARDNER.) V i iv i 
se caalizele =A. My RE pot aa athe as ri class of people to 
personal desire to do so; others because there are industrial mE hibit pene ie 
ing in the State which prevent them from doing Genbiin: aia ae laws exist- 
purpose which I have just described. Such men appear at the one ee 
appreciation of the value of citizenship. I have, with the assist: a eae 
of State McDonough, prepared a bill which was desionedste ee of Secretary 
for aliens to get those benefits which are so easy to secure now mW i. ee 
before they can be employed on any public work, either State a ence eee that 
will have to produce their citizenship papers, and that ieinaprncence 3S 


, re ; the contractor, boar 
department hiring them will h: : aye eS Is stor, board, or 
a ciaeGs. 2 have to make a public record of the fact that they 
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T want to call attention to a clause I had incorporated in our child-labor law. 
I found the board of health, or the ofticer of the board of health, in the city of 
Buffalo interpreting the law of 1896 in such a manner that a child who could 
show that he had attended school during any period of the school year from the 
time he started to school at 6 years of age up to 14 years would be granted 
a work certificate. In the codification of the law of 1897, I had the law 

amended to read: “No certificate shall be granted unless it appears to the satis- 
faction of such board, department, commissioner, or officer that the child apply- 
ing therefor has regularly attended at a school in which reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, and geography are taught, or upon equivalent 
instruction by a competent teacher elsewhere than at a school, for a period equal 
to one school year, during the year previous to his arriving at the age of 14 
years, or during the year previous to applying for such certificate, and is able to 
read and write simple sentences in the English language.” The last part begin- 
ning, ‘‘ during the year previous to his arriving at the age of 14 years,” etc., is 
what I had put into our child-labor law. Our application of that law has been 
that if the child is nearly of the required age of 16 years, and is pretty well 
advanced in his native language, we do not impose any hardship on him about 
going to school; but if a child has just passed 14 years and applies for a certifi- 
cate and can not read and write the English language, we insist that he must 
go back to school and learn to do so. I have been told by some of the officers in 
Buffalo that it has had the effect of breaking up some of those alien language 
schools there. y 

Q. (By Mr. RatcuFrorpD.) What effect will that class of people who often come 
here of their own efforts, and refuse to assimilate with us and to maintain the 
standard of living or the wages of the American workingmen, ultimately have 
upon our country?—A. I think much would depend upon the numbers, the class, 
and the so-called colonizing. If they were distributed, were not permitted to 
settle down in communities or colonies, I do not believe that the detrimental 
effects would be so great, but I do believe if, as now, they come in sufficient num- 
bers to build up independent colonies, that would have a very bad effect on wages, 
hours of labor, and conditions of employment generally. 

Q. Do you believe that the very worst results are secured by reason of those 
people settling in the large cities when they come to this country?—A. Yes, art 
Itis apparent to any observing person that they are. Let aman pass thi oe 
East Broadway in New York ou fone his eyes, ahd I will guarantee he wi 
i ine himself in Jerusalem or Sicily. ; : 
mo If that is true, what reason is there for believing that these people bay ae 
any considerable length of time, segregate themselves into CO ean 
They have no reason; only present experience forces, us to believe that pees : 
In Buffalo the Polanders are all together in a certain portion of the city, and you 
will hardly find a Polish family, I ee ee of as oe 

ng have they been there?—A. For a good man wey. bees A 

3 ‘By ge berate GARDNER.) How long have these other Cena 
existed and what good reason is there for supposing that the peer wi a 
together?—A. Of course I can not answer that, except to orgs opin a 
that it is due to their national feeling for one another. | Two years oe oon a 
published a statement, as coming from the immigration bureau © ae a vies 
New York, that of 130,000 immigrants coming to this country salle bac, ar 
in New York City, Boston, Connecticut, ees rene se ew York State outside 

: rk City. Very few of them went farther away. sree 
reas ness Did some of them go to the mines of aE NEN te 
A. Yes,sir; but the great body of ie eta eae remained in the 

5 rincipally in the city of New York. : he awe 
Bescon pieson co s recess a 2.30 o’clock, at which time the testimony 
was resumed. ] Fait -to say in relation to child 
lab ian Fe ene ene owe. dostze es Borandensiood as 

r?—A. Speaking o é ( Ork, eee ee ; 
See ee to ib only as it applies to manufactories, bake shops, Sn es teen ee 
are the sabjects of which I will treat. Last year, the total see a of a ee 
and investigations of factories, mines, and bake aU he ae ae et eek bar 
number of establishments furnished employment ued ' ae I The oun warabor of 
of males was 490,250, and the number of pees oar ie dues Gea) EraGutthn 
ee ee ane eo ait “The total number of illiterate 
less than 2 per cent, which is a very love The total number of children found 
children found in that number was 142. ie Predotal wan becotheniles 
employed under the ae age—l4 ae ae a 2 OOS xia cearapar of eaclee Watder 
r Tr oO f {Voo; Ua ae : 
are os he 6,028. The total number of children found employed who were 
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F : > i he 

itled to employment but did not have a certificate on file in the office of the. 

SHGLGlanae wero they worked was 817. I think that will show you the oper- 
ation of the child-labor laws and the wholesome observance in our ieee 

Q. How many hours does the law permit children to be employed?—A. The 
factory laws of New York provide for sixty hours a week, or not more than 

hours per day. 5 ‘ 
0, Tees ah law ake any provision in respect to overtime?—A. No overtime 
for minors is permitted under our law. i 

Q. If they tae advantage of an hour or two on, Saturdays, for instance, bd 
do they manage to make up that time?—A. There is a privilege in the law whic 
reads: ‘* When, in order to make a shorter workday on the last day of the week, 
a female under 21 or a male under 18 years of age is to be required or permitted 
to work in a factory more than ten hours in a day the employer of such persons 
shall notify the factory inspector in writing of such intention, stating the num- 
ber of hours of labor per day which it is proposed to require or permit, and the 
time when it is proposed to cease such requirement or permission; a similar noti- 
fication shall be made when such requirement has actually ceased.” The 
permission, of course, is granted. we : 

Q. Is there in the State of New York a provision for a general eight-hour day 
on State work?—A. Yes, sir, on State and municipal work. 

Q. Is there any provision in that law that permits overtime?—A. Under agree- 
ment between master and servant; the law does not prevent extra hours for 
extra compensation. ° 

Q. Do the street surface and elevated roads come under the ten-hour law?—A. 
The codified labor laws of 1897 provide that labor on surface and elevated roads 
shall not exceed ten hours per day, with one-half hour for dinner, but there is 
no penalty for its violation. It is simply a statute without any means to enforce 
it, except such as may be brought about through the efforts of the men themselves 
in their organizations. ' 

Q. In the case of steam railroads, does the arrangement of running so much 
mileage instead of so many hours obtain in the State of New York?—A. They 
have both systems there on the steam railroads. Ten hours performed within 
twelve consecutive hours constitute a legal day’s work. The running under 
mileage nullifies that matter to some extent. That is another industrial law that 
is not under the control of the factory inspector. 

Q. Does the ten-hour law, with sixty hours a week, apply to the factory law?— 
A. The general factory law does not touch the hours of labor for adults; that is, 
males over 18 and females over 21 years of age. 

Q. What are the prevailing hours of labor in the factories in the State of New 
York?—A. I think sixty hours is the prevailing week, and frequently fifty-nine, 
except in some trades where the hours of labor are less. 

Q. Are there any legal limitations in respect to any particular trade; the baking 
business, for instance?—A. Section 110, which is the first section of the bakery 
inspection law, says: ‘‘ No employee shall be required or permitted to work in a 
biscuit, bread, or cake bakery or confectionery establishment more than sixty 
hours in any one week or more than ten hours in any one day, unless for the pur- 
pose of making a shorter workday on the last day of the week, nor more hours in 
any one week than will make an average of ten hours per day for the number of 
days during such week in which such employee shall work.” 

. Previous to the passage of that law what was the average hours of work of 
the bakers?—A. I have had my attention called to cases where the men worked 
twenty-four hours without cessation; sixteen and eighteen hours were quite com- 
mon; twelve and thirteen hours was the rule. 

Q. Will you state the advantages of this inspection of bakeries, the laws that 
control their sanitary, condition, the condition in which you found them before 
the bakery law was passed, and their condition now?—A, The bake-shop inspec- 
tion law was passed in 1895, so that it has been in operation only three years 
Prior to the passage of this law it was admitted on all sides and by every person 
who had any knowledge whatever of the baking industry that the abuses to which 
the employees were subjected, the very long hours, and the manner of labor and 
surrounding conditions were little short of barbarous. Bake shops were little 
better than a mass of filth. There were, of course, in this case as in all others 
exceptions to the rule. Some people are of cleanly disposition, and they will not 
live in dirt anyhow, but the abuse was so great as to call for this remedial legis- 
lation. The conduct of the bakery was handled under very bad conditions 
Baked biscuit, bread, cake, etc., were thrown on the floor; they were very seldom 
put into a proper receptacle, and were handled more like rocks in a quarry than 
a matter that was produced for hunmian consumption. We found closets in the 
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bake shop as foul and filthy as ever existed outside. We found the ventilation 
conditions to be bad in the extreme, low ceilings, shops where a man of ordinary 
height could not stand upright. We found the accumulations of filth to be very 
great. We found bugs of every description. The bakers very often were forced 
under contract with their employers to make the bake shops their home, sleep in 
them, and all that; and we found beds, and those beds were not kept as they 
should be. There was no care or attention given to them atall. This law struck 
at the eradication of all those things. The sanitary plumbing and all those 
arrangements were on a plane with the others, and the law was drafted with the 
idea of getting rid of the objectionable things complained of to the legislature by 
the workingmen, and by many others outside of the workingmen. 

Section 111 of the laws says: ‘‘All buildings or rooms occupied as biscuit, bread, 
pie, or cake bakeries shall be drained and plumbed in a manner conducive to the 
proper healthful and sanitary condition thereof, and shall be constructed with 
air shafts, windows, or ventilating pipes sufficient to insure ventilation,” and 
gives the factory inspector power to direct that plumbing and drainage. It pro- 
hibits the use of a cellar for baking purposes, unless the cellar basement has, 
previous to its use, been equipped in compliance with the provisions of the law. 
Section 112 regulates the height of the bake shop, and says that no room used for 
the manufacture of flour or meal food products shall be less than 8 feet in height. 
Section 113 provides that every bake shop shall be provided with proper wash 
rooms and water-closets apart from the bake room or rooms where the manufacture 
of such food product is conducted, and no water-closet, privy, or ash pit shall be 
within or connected directly with the bake room of any bakery, hotel, or public 
restaurant. Section 112 demands that shops be cleaned, whitewashed, paitited, or 
anything in that line which the factory inspector may direct, and which is calcu- 
lated to improve its sanitary and cleanly condition. : ; 

Since that law went into effect it is fair to say that a very great improvement 
has taken place in all the bake shops of the State. We are hampered a little by 
the term of the law which says, ‘‘ No cellar bake shop not now in use.” A bake 
shop in use when the law went into effect was practically exempt from the oper- 
ations of the height clause until we could find it vacated; after it was vacated 
we could hold that the shop could not be used until the provisions of the law had 
been complied with. While the law is clear-cut in relation to the hours of labor, 
the courts of New York hold that the employee must himself testify before the 
court as to the number of hours he works before they will hold the employer 
liable for infractions or punish him. While that construction is proper and 
legal the enforcement of that particular section of the law is hampered because, 
as a rule, the employee does not want to testify, and is fearful of the conse- 
quences of his coming into court and testifying against his employer; but we 
have had a few cases under that section and have secured convictions in every 
case. The hours of labor of bakers have been materially reduced in all the bake 
shops of the State. I think the satisfactory working of the bake-shop law a 
New York is evinced by the complaints we received last year, which numbere 
only 9. The hours of labor in bake shops can not be successfully regulated, in ay 
opinion, but in one way, and that is by a thorough and Pant ee ee Vy 
the craft itself in cooperation with the department and a sensible cooperation 

vith the employer himself. ; , : 
ao oe the: paleo’ as well organized as you think they ought to be in the State 
ork?—A. I think not. Ch gente 
oe “Has the shortening of hours of labor for the bakers made a ere 
in their wages?—A. I do not believe the reduction in the hours of ae ae 
journeymen bakers has in any case interfered with the wages pe ee a. 
enactment of the law. No, sir; the reduced hours have not caused a reductio 
Sey , ganization of men in trades 
; Mr. RATCHFORD.) Do yourecommend the organiza n of 

ol there cooperation eth your department and the employers, eae ie 
the department may become more ee and ee sei sea eer oe 

eg ot conditions. hoster hours etc., and aided in securing 
question of improvement of conditions, shor a Dae ane denice 
the passage of laws by your State alleviating the a pe a aecnd. TT doko! 
There is no doubt that they have very largely contributed Fide eine Ne 

is understood as saying that this law is literally livec up to, becaus ae 
tit has aided to fanns the woe very eat yoke stiops me wee 
two years the proprietors and owners 0 Dene, ae ae ape ee 
aoe ee ee NOUHAR.). Was this remedial legislation in respect to bake shops 

1B pal pee) 0 iZe - or did it come from the protest of 

the result of the exertions of organized labor, or did 10 co 
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he public against the filthiness of the productions of these shops?—A. This legis- 

ree was, ton doubt, the result of the agitation for such a law peepee 

the journeymen bakers themselves. They primarily called the attention oO * 

public to these abuses, and the public was, as they are in most acto quic te) 

respond and demand that such legislation be placed on the statute ere es 
. (By Naa Seen e) Were the journeymen bakers organize en?—A. 

ink fairly—as fully as they are now. ir 
or ey hen ne vere the bake shops in as bad condition as the sweat 
shops?—A. Well, no and yes. The sanitary conditions were just as bad. The 
reports of inspectors show that we have in the State of New York about 3,900 
bake shops. The number of bakers employed in that number of shops is 14,812. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Male and female?—A. Male and female. The number of 
females is very small—2,020. : ; ; 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHaR.) Please state when the inspection of mines and quar- 
ries was added to your duties, what the results of your investigations have been, 
and whether you have applied any of the remedies provided by law.—A. The 
original mining law was passed in New York State in 1890. The mining inspector 
was not appointed until 1893 under that act. In 1895 the mining-inspection de- 
partment was abolished as a department and the duties and powers of the min- 
ing inspector were placed in the hands of the factory inspector, with power to 
appoint a competent person to act as mining inspector. No practical work was 
done by the department, or was done in the line of mining inspection under that 
act, until after the appointment of a mining inspector by the factory inspector 
November 15, 1895. When I took charge of the department the Ist day of May, 
1896, I found that the records relative to mine inspections were very unsatisiac- 
tory and very incomplete. Up to 1895 there was really no statistical matter col- 
lected. During 1895 the record shows there were 28 men killed outright in the 
mines, in a total of about 4,000 people. The law was revised in 1897. There were 
some conflicting provisions in the old statute, Which were eradicated by the 
revision of 1897, and the revision of the law made its various provisions and sec- 
tions very concise and plain. Under the operations of the revised law we have 
obtained very satisfactory results. For a period of fully eighteen months there 
have been but two deaths from accidents in the mines in New York State, and the 
employees in the mines have increased from 4,008 in 1895 to 4,674 in 1898. We 
found the condition of the mines in 1896 to be what I would term yery dangerous, 
especially in the direction of the work. We found those who were in authority 
as superintendents, mine bosses, etc., to be very negligent in not giving proper 
attention and care to the various parts of the mine, the machinery, ropes, side 
walls, and places where rock would be apt to fall and strike a man. We found 
these things all very much neglected. We found the manner of handling explo- 
sives to be positively dangerous. In one particular case we found 200 pounds of 
dynamite stored in and about the boiler house where there were some 35 men. 
When the inspector went in there two of the men were playing ball with a dyna- 
mite cartridge, tossing it from one to the other, seemingly entirely unconscious 
of its fearful danger. These matters have all been remedied. We do not permit 
them under our law to-day to take into the mines any more dynamite than is 
required for one shift. That would be from 7 o’clock until 12 and from 1 until 6. 
We cause the storing of explosives to be removed from out of the mines, and we 
have obliged the miners to secure a proper and safe apparatus to prepare the 
dynamite for use. We have caused all those things to be done which, as our 
report shows, have minimized the danger of accidents in mines, and we have cre- 
ated a condition of safety among mine workers which has resulted in increased 
employment in the mines. We have taken the handling of dynamite and explo- 
sives out of the hands of irresponsible persons and centered it in the hands of 
responsible persons designated by the superintendent for that purpose, and no 
other persons are permitted to handle the explosives. We have formulated a set 
ais epecial rules ae tne sa whice are binding alike on the boss and the men 

e rules were directed against dangers which investigation s ‘ sagas 
I will read the rules to the commission. Sshig@tion Showned-tasestiaaaam 

“Rule I. No person shall ride on any loaded skip, car 
walk up or down slope or shaft, while any skip, car, cage 

“TI. Pit boss shall carefully examine the hangine wa 
and pees Chambers daily. a oe 

‘“*TIT. Machine runners shall carefully examine and sound hanging w 
working, and remove all loose rock or ore before proceeding foarte’ dhegeee 
they run their drill along the face of the mine. The mine inay he made ao a 
double ledge, and there may be two or three props on the lower ledve left so that 
they can work the drill along that level, and this provision is that ‘they will not 
allow any loose rock on the top to fall down and strike a man running a machine. 


, cage, or bucket, nor 
or bucket is above. 
alls of all slopes, levels, 
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“TV. No employee shall handle any explosives or do any blasting except per- 

son or persons designated for that special purpose by the superintendent. 
_ ft V. After blasting, no person except the blaster, or blasters, shall be allowed 
in the part of the mine where such blast has been fired until blaster has made a 
personal examination of the same and pronounced ‘all safe.’” That rule was got- 
ten up for the express purpose of preventing anyone from coming back to a place 
where a shot had missed fire without taking proper precautions. Perhaps after 
they had gotten to their place and begun working, the explosion would take place 
and kill several people. That has happened very often. 

@. Are you referring to coal and iron mines?—A. No, sir; cement, salt, iron. 
No coal mines in our State. 

‘*VI. No iron or steel bars, unless tipped with 6 inches of copper or other soft 
metal, shall be used for tamping dynamite or other high explosives; wood must 
be used in all cases.” The reason for the use of soft metal is obvious to any per- 
son who knows anything about mining. Ramming a steel-tipped bar in the drill 


hole might result in striking the side of the hole and carrying the fire into the 


powder, or would cut the fuse, so that it would burn slowly, and an explosion 
would take place when not expected. r 

“VII. Mine superintendent, or person designated by him, shall examine daily 
all mining appliances, and see that they are in safe condition. 

** VIII. Whenever a shot misses fire, no person shall be allowed to return to that 
part of the mine in less than three hours, unless blaster, after personal examina- 
tion, shall pronounce ‘ all safe.’ 

“TX. No person addicted to the use of intoxicating drinks shall have charge of 
any explosives, boiler, engine, or hoist, or be allowed in any part of the mine while 
under the influence of liquor.” 

Those are the special rules that are in vogue in our State to-day relating to 
mining, and there is no question that they have revolutionized the condition of 
work in the mines. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Are they generally observed by employers and employees?— 
A. Yes, sir; tothisextent: If a boss tellsa man to do a certain thing which is forbid- 
den by the rules, the man simply points to those rules and tells him it is impos- 
sible; and if the boss insists, and we find it out, we prosecute him. Those rules 
have the support of the law, because they are reasonable and are contained in the 
law itself. We found that the man who hoisted material in many cases had no 
steam gauge to tell him the number of pounds of steam he was working by. 
Those are all little matters of negligence on the part of the operators in not hav- 
ing those things provided. For instance, the steam gauge should stand before the 
face of a hoisting engineer. This is just as necessary as it is to have a steam gauge 
on the boiler. We found these things not enforced nor observed; but we forced 
them to put them on, so that at any time the hoisting engineer could tell the num- 
ber of pounds he was working under. We found in the beginning a system of 
paying which was not in accordance with the law. We found a system of con- 
tract working which was injurious from a financial standpoint to the working- 
man. The company was solvent enough, but they let their work out by contract 
toa jobber. The contractor or jobber, as a rule, was not financially responsible, 
He would get the men; they would work for him, and if he was able to pay them 
and had a profit he stood by his word. If he lost, he generally picked up and 
dug out, and the men had to whistle for their wages. That was a condition that 
was quite prevalent in the mining localities in New York State. That has been 
entirely obliterated by the operation of the weekly-payment law. You will find 
that the weekly-payment law holds the original employer responsible for the 
wages as well as the contractor, and, in consequence of that fact, those abuses I 
speak of that were so prevalent in the mining localities have been obliterated, 
with hardly any exception. 

Q. Do you find any opposition to this law?—A. When I took charge of the work 
there was opposition to it. I will say frankly that the mining operators were 
fearful of its consequences, but we went on and made_a faithful, honest effort to 
apply the law, and we did it. Wecondemned mines; we took the men out of 
them, and would not allow them to work in them. We made them change their 
system of mining from unsafe toa safe system; changed them so that to-day there 
isno complaint. I think it is fair to say that if any person were to ask for the 
repeal of those laws, the operators would be first to protest against it. And all 
this has been done without a case of prosecution in any instance. Last year a 
cement company, which is one of the largest mining institutions in the State, went 
through the year without an accident for the first time in the history of that mine, 

‘and the general superintendent attributed it to the operation of the law. When 
we first inspected those same mines they refused to admit an inspector, and I w ee 
obliged to send a second inspector—that is, a practical miner—to assist in the wor 


é 
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of inspection. On that inspection we condemned six of their mines and took the 

men out of them, and three of the mines fell in within two months after their con- 

demnation. To-day they are working in safety; the old miners who had left the 
. mines are all back in them. : 

(By Mr. Ratcurorp.) What is the condition of the miners of your State as 
compared with men employed in factories?—A. I can only speak as to the rate of 
wages. ‘There are no children employed in the mines of New York—not one. It 
is a character of work a child could not take hold of anyhow. The engineers, 
drillers, machine runners, etc., are the best-paid class of labor. The assistant to 
the machine runner gets $2 and the machine runner $2.50 a day, and the engineers 
geta like rate, or perhaps a little more. Tn the cement mines the minimum rate is 
$1.50, and it runs from that to what you might term, perhaps, the skilled class of 
workers at $2.50 per day. 

Q. Is that for the picked miners?—A. For the picked miners $1.75, $2, and $2.50. 

Q. What is the sanitary condition of the mines?—A. Our reports show them to 
be very good. The salt mines are the deepest mines we have. One mine has a 
depth from the surface to the bottom of 1,550 feet; they have but one shaft, but 
they have a system of ventilation that is very perfect. They have a mine area of 
perhaps 28 acres, and down in the recesses of that mine they use candlelight, so 
you can see the condition is not bad. Our iron-mining business up to this year 
has been very poor. 

Q. Are strikes more frequent among the miners of New York State than among 
other classes of labor?—A. I have no knowledge of conditions prior to my taking 
charge of the department, but since putting this law into operation, as I have 
ern a ase eee has ey been a strike in a mine in New York State. 

Q. Have they a sliding scale to adjust wage differences?—A, 
sliding scale that I am aware of, : : SES ee 
Ps Nhe a price agreed on between the miners and,operators?—A. That is as I under- 

nd it. és 

@. Are they organized?—A. Not thoroughly, but fairly well organi 

; 3 ganized. 
Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Is nearly all the labor em sloyell in th = ines 
QU ; ploy e iron mines of 
the Champlain district American labor?—A. To some extent, but not fully 

3 i Hd pe ee a it Agee labor?—A. I do not think so. 

5 hat nationalities predominate a g¢ the forei i s the ‘4 
eee A Poiana Ls e among the foreign miners there?—A. They 

Q. Are they for the coarser labor?—A. Yes, sir; for tl arser , 
the operations of the mining law we also cause ‘the dinniceiiel ie oat poset 2 
intendents. When we represented the conditions under which they were ss 
ing. oe cick ea pss of the Lawrenceville cement mine said: ‘* We do not 

v such condition in our mines.” He called in the superintend : 
sible for the mine work and asked him in the pr a ace ce a eee 
Sey a ing a Le Lasts as n the presence of the inspectors if these 
ea ere true, and he had to admit that they were, and he was discharged 

Q. (By Mr. RatrcuHrorp.) Do the laws of y S i 

ast fe wheats ae he laws your State determine whether or not 
Ae eeeesee mine foremen, and so on, shall have certificates of competency?— 
Q. Is their competency determined largel s 
. argely b tl =) mers 7 ie 
pners ey ie mines. There was a promod: in thelet ee ae Sane 

g certificates of competenc it Was wi ays coe Mee 3 

the sk for ecient ap oe. was wiped out for the reason that it took 
. (By Mr. Farguuar.) I tl erati 5 . : 
New York during the last yeas Stee oe o a ie a y. laws of the State of 
ach dkcacti ‘ \ , how many prosecutions have you entered 
“ raction of the law?—A. So far as the manufacturers are c : cer as 
: oN ieee pote. De pare prosecutions I have had 16, and 1 (nasi ot) for a 
ating contractor w ired childre am z ie £ ae 
We prosecutions, aa pscaaen a 5 oe ee : ae boat . 898) we ee 

Q. Is it your opinion that the factor ‘ sof thas ee ee 
perfect as can be reached by leeislanion ee - on York are as near 
fairly perfect. During 1898 we inspected 28 520) factomea the present laws are 
bake shops. Of that number, 18,639 received orde sa ene aside from mines and 

with the law; 10,281 received no order of any minded Soe eas kind in conformity 
we received a full compliance with our orders from 8, Ped aes Of the 18,639 
had not complied when this report was closed. Si e y oe #36 only which 
have received many compliances from these 236 platen ie reberhewas | eloe aa 
Q. In the pending legislation before the present lesi 
amendments to the laws regulating the faces resent legislature, are there any 
State?—A. There are some bills before the legislate - panmrt pes Pht 
put not in a material way, excepting the sweatin a : ee the factory law, 


. (By Mr. Nort.) Aret rata ther : 
ei ) Are the laws as they now exist generally satisfactory to 
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the operative class?—A. I probably could answer that question best by showing the 

_ number of complaints which have been sent to the department by the employees 

themselves. During the year 1898 we received from all sources in relation to all 

_ sections of the law placed under the department—bake shops, sweat shops, and 

_ manufactories and mines—d89 complaints. That was a reduction over the year 
before of nearly 1,000 complaints. Of that number, 548 related to mines, sweat- 
_ shop work, and manufactories, and 41 to bakeries. Of the 589 complaints, 272 
only were sustained upon investigation; so that, broadly, we received from a total 
_ employment of over 700,000 people in the State only 272 valid complaints as to 
— violations of the law. 

: Can you give the commission any information as to the spread of the system 
of factory inspection to other States?—A. I can only speak of that as treated in 
the International Convention of Factory Inspectors. In that body it is the unani- 
mous desire to secure like laws in every State where it is possible to have them 
instituted. 

Q. How many States in the Union have a system of factory inspection along 
the same general lines that are in New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania?— 
A. My thought is, without looking it up, fourteen. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Are they as complete in the other States as they are 
in New York?—A. I do not know as to that. I think that the effort of the vari- 
ous departments is to bring about uniform laws in all the States. They are not 
uniform to-day on many important subjects. They are not uniform on child 
labor, hours of labor, and in very many respects; and the idea of the international 
convention and the object of its existence and the holding of its sessions is to agi- 
tate for the enactment of such laws in States not having them and the unification 
of those already in operation. At our last convention, held in Boston, it was there 
very readily agreed that after the next convention, which will be held in Mon- 
treal, the conventions of the association shall be taken South. That was done 
with a desire on the part of the inspectors from the States and the Provinces to 
treat fairly the manufacturers in the State where those restrictive laws exist and 
to try and do everything in their power to have like laws passed in States whose 
product comes into the market in competition with theirs. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Can you tell us about the state of factory legislation in 
the Provinces?—A. While I know something about it, I do not know enough to 
say anything about it officially before the commission. : 

Q. Are their laws, as a rule, as far advanced as those of New York State?—A. 
I think thoroughly so; in some respects, I think perhaps a little better, but of 
course the’same legal conditions do not exist there that exist in the States. __ 

Q. They do not have the same legal obstacles?—A. No, sir. In my forthcoming 
report there are three recommendations coming from the national convention 
that I make special mention of. One is for the extension of the factory inspec- 
tion department; another is for uniformity of factory laws; and a third is for 
restricted immigration. Those are the three points on which the delegates to the 
international convention agreed, no one dissenting. i 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is the law in New York requiring large stores to have 
stools for the convenience of saleswomen enforced?—A. The mercantile law in 
the State of New York deals with that question and is entirely in the hands of the 
boards of health in the various cities to enforce. There is in that law a pro- 
vision for seats for the employees in such stores, but I believe outside of the city 
of Buffalo there is not much of an effort being made to enforce it. I understand 
that the Buffalo health department has inspectors, and in New York they had 
15 inspectors, but dismissed them all. I know that the law is practically a dead 


letter. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES CAMPBELL, 


Chief Factory Inspector of the State of Pennsylvania and ex-president Glass 
; Workers of America. 


The commission met at 10a. m., March 9, 1899. Vice-Chairman Phillips pre- 


sided and introduced the witness, Mr. James Campbell, chief factory Spr tas a 

the State of Pennsylvania. The syllabus on the conditions of labor and ¢ oe a 

employed in manufactures and general business was followed in the exams ion. 
Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) How long have you been chief factory inspector?—A. 


Four years February 2, 1899. 
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). Who was your predecessor?—A. Robert Waitchhorn. 

. How long has the position of factory inspector existed?—-A. The law was 
enacted in 188). ; ” ; : 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Referring to question No. 1, have you any information to 
give on that subject?—A. Among the window-glass workers of the United States, 
before they were thoroughly organized, wages in the different factories and in 
different sections were paid as the employers saw fit. In 1878*the workers them- 
selves came together and formed a national organization, knows as Local Assem- 
bly 300, Knights of Labor. After they organized they established a uniform rate 
of wages throughout the United States. A firm in Kent, Ohio, objected to the 
list and imported labor under contract. A firm in Zanesville, Ohio, imported 
another set of men—brought a complete set of men into the work. A firm in 
Illinois did the same thing. The organization, through their attorney, E. E. 
Cotton, employed one of the best attorneys in the country—Benjamin F. Butler, 
of Massachusetts—and they drew up the first contract-labor bill that was pre- 
sented to Congress, and through that the contract-labor law was enacted. 

. (By Mr. Nortu.) In what year was that?—A. I can not recall the year; I 
think it was 1883. The bill was presented through the general assembly of the 
K. of L. in Cincinnati. I will not be positive as to the date, but it was along in 
those years. The organization got hold of a copy of the proceedings of the manu- 
facturers’ organization held either in New York or Atlantic City, | do not remem- 
ber the place now. They had agreed in their organization to pay $30 a head for 
every glass worker imported into this country, and inasmuch as they were import- 
ing them, we started in to head them off, and through the law enacted by Con- 
gress we didso. Before the workers were thoroughly organized there were many 
places in which the men got very little money. They were paid mostly in store 
goods. In some places it was an exception to the rule when they got money. 
Wages were different in different localities, and the result of the organization was 
that the manufacturers and workmen came together and made a yearly contract 
for wages, and that contract has always been lived up to on the part of the manu- 
facturers to the letter, and it has been lived up to by the workmen. Prior to the 
workmen being organized there would be strikes during the year. The method 
of running the window-glass business is to start on the Ist of September and run 
up to the 1st of July—ten months. When business would revive a little the 
the men would go on a strike. They would have frequent trouble. Business 
would become depressed and the manufacturers would stop the works. But after 
the organization was thoroughly established, and a uniform rate of wages main- 
tained throughout the United States, there was very little trouble. When the 
organization first started, the initiation fee was $1.50. The dues were $4.20 per 
year. The initiation fee, when I left the organization as president, in 1889 or 1890, 
had been run up to about $3. The workmen paid an assessment of 1 per cent on 
their earnings and established a large fund, and they had absolute control of every 
factory in.the United States. There was not a nonunion window-glass factory in 
the United States and they practically had control of the business; and the manu- 
facturers, so far as I know, and I was president of the organization for over three 
years, were satisfied with the organization. 

(). (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) What became of the contract laborers that had been 
brought into these factories?—A. We absorbed them into the union. : 

_ Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Was everybody employed in every window-glass factory 
a fe coenity oe man at the time?—A. Yes. No one was allowed to work 
steadily unless he became a member of the organizati and it ha 

Meteol ok iho trade the organization, and it had complete 
ae ay Mr. Pxruuies.) Have they complete control to-day?—A. They have, 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) When you say complete control, do you mean i 
to your scale of wages?—A. I mean absolute eee of the a in ieee ae 
ee moe ree trade matters. They worked forty hours a week in the 
blowing department. In the other trades the work was of a different character, but 
in Paros department it was forty hours a week. 

. Is there any particular trade reasons why these hours wer ae 
A. They could produce enough in that time be: be a tae Recess ae 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Isit exceptionally hard and trying work?—A vee When 
Isay that we had absolute control, I mean in respect to the employment of mem- 
bers of the organization, regulating apprentices, and trade matters. The manu- 
facturers and our committee would meet and draw up scales and 20 over i ; 

: ; ¢ scales and g it, and 
it was agreed to. Of course, there were certain laws and rules and trade regula- 
tions that we had adopted that we would not allow them to interfere with ? 

. (By Mr, Farqunar.) Was the general submission on hours and the wage 
scalep—A. We would give and take, and not insiston everything coming our way. 
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Q. Have you in the organization what the old unionists in this country called 
the customs of the craft?—A. Yes. ; 
Q@. Were these the principal contentions you thought ought not to be submitted 
to the manufacturers?—A. Yes; what we called the trade matter was this: I was 
a blower and I considered that as my capital, and the employer had no right to 
tell me whom I should teach. 
sate Mr. Nortu.) Have you the apprenticeship system in the glass trade?— 
s 


. Yes. 

_ Q. What is the proportion of apprentices?—A. The rules were from 10 to 20 per 
cent; that would be for those outside of the organization. Every member had 
the right to teach hisown son. - 

Q. Did you have the indenture system?—A. Only in the organization. The 
apprentice was apprenticed to the member and was his apprentice. 

Did you pay him more or less according to the arrangement you made with 
him?—A. Asa rule they did not get much, but as soon as they were competent to 
fill a journeyman’s place they went to work. They were generally indentured for 
three years, but if the trade was of such a nature that the boy or apprentice was 
taught in two years, or sooner, and the trade needed him, the master workman 
would release the apprentice and he would go to work and receive journeyman’s 
wages. No one was allowed to make a profit off of an apprentice. 

Q. Does that plan probably still exist?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it but little different from the apprenticeship system as it exists in any 
other industry?—A. So far as I know. f . } 

Q. (By Mr. FarguHar.) Did you ever have any trouble with the employers in 
respect to the selection of apprentices?—A. When the organization started to 
regulate the apprenticeship system they objected some, but they submitted, 
because we had the power in our hands through the organization. , : 

Q. Is there any exclusion, on the part of the union, of the sons and relations of 
employers?—A. That is not true. 1 can recall a case at this time of one of the 
largest glass manufacturersin the country. His son learned the trade and is now 
working, and is a member of the organization. ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) You have no unskilled labor in your trade?—A. All 
skilled labor. : : ; 

@. Do you care to say anything in reference to strikes in that industry?—A. 
Before the glass workers were organized we came together as workingmen fre- 
quently do and decided to strike; we always got the worst of it, and in the end 
submitted to the manufacturers’ terms, unless business would be of such a nature 
that the profits would induce them to give what the men were asking for. 
knew of but one instance in 35 or 40 years when the manufacturers asked for a 
reduction of wages and failed to get it. After the organization was formed they 
were not able to reduce wages unless the workmen were willing to accept it. 
There were three districts—the western district, the eastern district, and the 
northern district. The western district was composed of factories west of the 
Allegheny mountains, the eastern district took in New Jersey, and the northern 
district took in the northern part of Pennsylvania and New York State. We 
allowed a difference of 10 per cent to the eastern and northern districts on 
account of their being close to the seaboard, where they came in direct competi- 
tion with foreign importation. In 1882 or 1883 we had a strike in the eastern dis- 
trict and won, but we spent a good deal of money. The members working were 
assessed from 5 to 15 per cent to keep those on strike. Then in the next year the 
western manufacturers tried to reduce wages and another strike followed and 

rkmen won again. : ed! 

Do pein They did not make a universal demand in every Era eRe 
It would be one district and then another. The organization had funds and me 
men who were working would contribute to support those on strike, and by t he 
means we won out; in fact, up to the time I left the organization, and ae 
has never met one real defeat. In 1882 the tariff commission recommen oe 
reduction of the tariff, and on that recommendation or on pears 1e 
business became depressed, and the organization accepted a 10 per cent a ae 
in wages. As a rule,the manufacturers treat the workmen very well and the 
organization reciprocates. 

©. Did they are supply your.places?—A. They could not. 

s ly them. Masao Or 
vO. (By ME, Eigen.) Is it a fact that your scale of wages pees epee 
with the proprietors are conditioned considerably by national tariff aoe : Eee 
A. When there is tariff agitation there has always been a clause insel peel! se 
scale that in case of a reduction of the tarift there will be a rearrange : 


the wages. 


There was nobody 
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Q. Is that agreed to by both parties7—A. That has always been the case when 
there is any agitation on the tariff subject. ‘If there is an advance the workmen 
get an advance. ; 

Q. What are the relations between the employers now and the employees in 
your whole industry?—A. I have not been in close touch with the organization 
jately. There have been some internal dissensions in the organization, and there 
has been a split from the present organization. Instead of one organization 
there are now three, and there appears to be some dissatisfaction among them. 
1 do not know whether they are all mixed in it or not, but there is dissatisfaction. 
Tt does not affect wages at present, but sooner or later it will. It is very unfor- 
tunate. 

Q. (By Mr. Puruuies.) Would the proprietors dispense with your organization 
or organizations if they could?—A. My judgment is that if it were left to the 
manufacturers to-day, unless they have changed since I knew about them, they 
would vote to continue it because of the fact that prior to the organization wages 
were so different. One place would pay one scale and another place another one. 
Now that they have an even scale, every manufacturer knows what his neighbor 
pays, and they prefer to have it that way. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Does it make competition easier?—A. That is it. 

Q. Do you care to say anything about the experience of your organization with 
arbitration?—A. We never had any arbitration. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Have you the picketing in your organization?—A. 
He has to employ the members of the organization or he can not run. 

Q. The picket does not exist at all, then?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Nort.) Have you a weekly payment law in your State?—A. Prior 
to the organization some men were paid a certain amount a week, a small amount, 
and at the end of the year they were paid off in full. In some places very little 
money was paid; in many places stores were run in connection with the works 
In the agreement with the manufacturers they pay so much a week, according to 
the wages earned by the workmen of the different trades, and every four weeks 
they are all paid in full. Of course, that is regulated by the trade and not by 
law. We have a semimonthly pay law in the State of Pennsylvania. 

_ Q. (By Mr. FarqunHar.) Does the State law demand that the payment shall be 
in cash?—A. Yes; the semimonthly pay law of Pennsylvania requires, first, that 
the workmen must make demand for their pay semimonthly. Then if it is 
refused it becomes the duty of the factory inspector to prosecute the one who 
violates it. There are more firms in the State of Pennsylvania that pay weekly 
than pay ae 

AE r. NortH.) Are store orders prohibited by law?—A. Companys 
US eee me they oa still running a a different system. Pree nee 
now under the names of union supply companies. It is é 
make a law that somebody can See ae aera ; i ai emia 
_ Q. Who owns them?—A. The law in Pennsylvania prohibits any man who is 
in a company or corporation from owning or having any stock in a store where 
oe Ne sein for a: corporation trade, but their sons and their nephews 

‘ent people will organize a company and get ¢ r as ion s 

compan and i pikes bel pany and get a charter as a union supply 

. Do they force their men to contribute?—A. They do not sa 

: y to a man that 
U ne € ’ 3 3 : 

eet peetere, but the man who does not buy much does not stay long; work 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is the store law of Penns i 
operative in that State at the present time?—A. My ee chat it eee 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Do you mean that itis indirectly violated?—A. That is 
what I mean. Last year we put questions in the inspection books of th ‘a i 
to ask each firm, when they mad ins i ati pCpptN Cs 

} : ; y made the inspection, relative to the way they paid 
oy os a cash, shee whether weekly or monthly. bee gs 

. Or in store orders?—A. Or orders. There wer it ° ; 
refused to answer the questions for some reson Wo cinid aencene eee 
because it was an innovation on our part. We wanted to get at this naconban 
inspection. The results of our inspection in the factories replyin ores 958 
establishments that paid monthly, 1,946 that paid semimonthly, 5 302 that aid 
weekly. In the Boe shops 1 paid monthly, 28 semimonthly, and 1,183 wack 
par shops there were 38 paid monthly, 18 semimonthly, and 1,967 paid 

Q. (By Mr. RaTCHFORD.) Do you know of a: i 
offering its services at a less rate per day or per ian ahd ee peal cre 
ments?—A. I donot personally know anything of the kind. I know that iL. sn pay” 
stated, but whether it is true I do not know. ge fmrskri 


= 
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:. Q. (By Mr. Nort.) What class of people trade at these union supply stores?—A. 


cipally miners. No class of men in the world is imposed upon as greatly as 
are the miners of this country. 

+ How are they imposed upon?—A. A large corporation will open a mine 
and will own all of the ground and everything surrounding it. No outsider can 
go there. They own all the houses, everything practically, and their friends or 
relations, or somebody connected with them, will start astore. The investigation 
made by the factory department, ordered by Mr. Watchorn, whom I succeeded, 
showed that the union supply, or what are known as company stores, charge from 
25 to 40 per cent more for the same articles than independent stores do in the same 
district. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is the fact that these are book accounts another dis- 
advantage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are the ignorant totally unable to know what the charges are and how they 
are made?—A. That is correct. They go to the store and buy the goods. The 
company will cash the account of the miner. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Is there any way of reaching this practice by law?—A. 
I do not know about that. They have tried a number of laws. In 1897 the legis- 
lature passed a law taxing stores of that kind, I think, either at 10 or 20 per cent 
on their receipts,and Governor Hastings vetoed it on the ground that it was 
unconstitutional. i ‘ i 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) If they had taxed their receipts 10 per cent would it 
have been taken out of the employee?—A. The governor said that. He said, in 
his judgment, first,it was unconstitutional, and, second, it would rob the miner. 
That was the position he took. , 

. (By Mr. Puriuures.) Have you in mind any law that would meet that ques- 
tion?—A. It is a very hard matter to enact any law that somebody will not get 
around in some way. The best lawyers of Pennsylvania, or those who are said 
to be the best lawyers, drew up this bill, and they claimed it would remedy the 
evil. My honest opinion is that the only remedy is for the men to organize and 
stand together and refuse to go to a place of that kind and deal. That is the 
only way it will ever be entirely remedied. When they do that they will remedy 
that evil, and not before. } Aa: 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Are the mines of Pennsylvania under your jurisdiction 
also?—A. No. 

Q. Is there a separate mine inspector?—A. Yes. 3 

@. How do wages compare now with, say, ten years ago?—A. They are better 
than they were at that time. I donot know what per cent of improvement has 
taken place. ‘ : ae 

Q. Were they ever better than they are to-day?—A. In my judgment wages are 
better now than they ever have been, considering the purchasing power of money, 
in the glass-workers’ trade. ; i [ z 

Q. Is that due largely, in your judgment, to the influence of organized labor?— 
A. Organized labor and a protective tariff. : : : 

Q. Whatis the increase or decrease in the number employed in your industry?— 
A. The increase has been very large, due to the finding of natural gas. In 1880, I 
think, we had in this country in operation about 800 pots, as we call them. That 
represents one blower. To-day my judgment is that there are in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,400. ; aad 

Q. Has improved machinery affected the number of employees in your in¢ ie 
try?—A. There is no improved machinery in the blowing of glass. There has 
been quite an improvement made in the flattening, in the method of working; 
but there has been no machinery by which common window glass could be 

1 : 

i Grau women or children employed in your industry?—A. No women. | ' 
Q. Are children employed only when serving as apprentices?—A. That is a 
Q. Is there great irregularity of employment in your industry?—A.. Pr ue oe 

Wilson bill the work was very regular. After the passage of the Wilson bi e 

has been very irregular. : z was ie 
ca: What has born inouraiane number of working days in your oes en 

The rules of trade, which are agreed to by both sides, provide that wor os i 

commence the 1st of September and run until the last day of dl une. edie Uae 

passage of the Wilson bill they would work nine and a half to ten mont as. " vs 

number of daysvaried. One firm might run a week or month longer hie anot i . 
Q. Do you have Sunday labor in your trade?—A. No; that is, so far as t 

skilled labor is concerned. re wee 

MeO What are your reasons for believing in the shorter workday eee . ae ee 

one thing I would like to add: Unskilled labor in the glass factories gets a be 
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wage scale on account of the skilled workmen being-organized. It would be well 
to have a shorter day’s work. The working people could then inform themselves 
better on the great economic questions that are now agitating the public, and 
there is no doubt that they would make better citizens, and that can only be done 
when they have time to read and time to think and do not have to work so many 
hours. ; 

Q. What is your idea of a proper working-day?—A. That depends entirely upon 
the trade. I think that should be a matter to be regulated by the trades them- 
selves. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) In your own trade, what are the regulations now?— 
A. Forty hours a week. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Is that the lowest of any industry in the country?—A. 
Yes; it is very hard labor, and they can make a good week's work in forty hours. 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) Do you think it is possible for the trades to get a shorter 
workday without legislation?—A. I certainly do, if they are properly organized. 

Q. (By Mr. Krennepy.) Do you believe that the influence of the National Goy- 
ernment, in enacting an eight-hour workday on public works, has a great influ- 
ence on the shorter workday among the trades in the country?—A. I certainly do, 
and it ought to be enacted and carried out. 

Q. Would a shorter workday on State and municipal works have the same good 
influence?—A. I give the same answer as I did to the other question. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Has all the progress in the direction of the shorter 
workday come from organized labor?—A. 1 speak for my own trade. The only 
eee we got it was through our organization. Prior to that we worked as they 

old us. 

Q. Do you think that all the organized labor of the country have shortened 
their hours through their own efforts?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Was it through the influence of organized labor that 
the shorter workday has been secured from the, National Legislature and from 
State legislatures?—A. Yes. 

(By Mr. RatcHFrorD.) Do you believe that an aggressive policy on the part 
of the trades unions promotes the interests of the tradesmen more than a sound, 
conservative, and reasonable policy on the part of the trades leaders?—A. I was 
three years a member of the general executive board of the Knights of Labor. I 
was on the wage committee of the glass-workers’ union for a number of years. if 
was almost four years president of the organization. Ihave been four years in 
the factory department. My judgment is that with wise, judicious careful, con- 
servative eee on the part of the leaders of an organization, they will accomplish 
hie . got to a See a fellow and knocking him down and telling him, ‘* You 

. Do you believe in mutual concessions when necessary; mutual a 
a ee hen ees Sai BUCS ERERL Ys agreements 
oe and employees?—A. Yes; that is the only way to accomplish 

Q. Do you believe in avoiding strikes wherever possible?— Tes 

@. (By Mr. Nortu.) Do you believe that bites and at are coe 
They certainly are not; they are reciprocal, and should be looked up mn ai al tre d 
as nie ae when they do that they will get along aie oe 

. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Is it a fac ate i e ear ranineti 
trade unions in this ee at least up hr the een. th, ganas 
have gained anything either on wage scales or hours of labor i ie tt pom 
been or At on time it was necessary to be aggressive . We ee ae 
progressive age, and people have become er edincatedouand die teonaien : 
ay now is to Eeoantealton come better educated, and the trend of paisiae 

Q. (By Mr. Norru.) We will now turn to your ies as ins . ° 
give concisely a statement of the law relating 2 ee pees ae oe you 
to enforce the law in Pennsylvania, and what the situation is ther rien got 
sweat-shop law was enacted in 1895, and, after consulting with : ae lee 
clothing manufacturers with reference to its enforcement and oe os sarge oo! 
for their cooperation, they heartily approved the suggesti ann ee ee 
have rendered valuable service. The law was amended i ieee er ee of them 
giving out work to demand a permit from the Pichia a ti it pee ne 
showing that their shops or houses had been inspected and wae ie pile 
condition. The large contractors in giving out their work hee In proper sanitary 
mits. The subcontractor has made the trouble in the eign alia repro 
and through that means clothing is made in vile places If ripe of the law, 
would insist upon the permits being produced before givin > out ét subcontractors 
would be remedied. The work is done principally by Thalian A 7 e work the evil 
[ have found them to be very industrious workers feathers ae Russian Jews. 
placed in anything they tell you. x 21s no reliance to be 
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Q. Is the law the same as in New York and Massachusetts?—A. I do not know 
what the New York law is. I think the New York law does not give them the right 
to inspect families or give out permits to family workers. I will not be positive, 
but that ismy impression. The giving out of work to these people promiscuously, 
without a permit, results in the work going into bad places. But there is no law 
that is harder to enforce than the sweat-shop law, from the fact that it is a busi- 
ness that almost anybody can start into without any money. 

Q. Have you a good deal of it?—A. There is not very much—probably twenty 
thousand or more in the State. 

Q. Mostly in Philadelphia?—A. Yes, and Pittsburg; principally in Philadel- 
phia. A man is running a nice shop and has everything in good sanitary condi- 
tion; some one working for him desires to be a boss himself. The man he is 
working for is getting his work from one of the large clothing manufacturers, and 
is paying a dollar apiece for making coats. He will go to the manufacturer and 
say, ‘‘I will make those coats for 75 cents apiece,” and he gets a contract. He 
rents four or five sewing machines. A shipload of immigrants of his own coun- 
trymen come in, and he hires them at his price, rents a vile place, and starts to 
work, setting the price of making coats and wages of the workmen. The result is 
that in that kind of work wages are reduced. ; 

. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) Does the productof the sweat shops go into all classes 
of retail houses in the city,of Philadelphia?—A. There is no doubt about that at 
all; not only in Philadelphia, but all over the United States where goods are sold 
of that character. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Do you know anything of vermin being found on cloth- 
ing made in sweat shops?—A. Last September I was in Philadelphia, and one of 
my deputies said to me: ‘‘Mr. Campbell, I find that there is a lot-of soldiers’ clothes 
being made here and they are made in places that are filthy and dirty. Has the 
State any right to interfere?” Isaid: ‘‘ The State of Pennsylvania has the right 
to regulate the manufacture of goods in this State, and the United States has no 
right to come here and violate the law. You get after them.” He went to the 
arsenal and saw Major Bingham, who has charge of the United States arsenal, 
and explained the matter to him, and Major Bingham agreed that he would give 
work only to those places that complied with the law. We followed up work 
that had been where diphtheria was, and went from the house to the arsenal and 
explained to Major Bingham where they were made. I saw a table almost as big 
as this room covered with clothing that was full of vermin and dirt, and Major 
Bingham would not accept it. Through the efforts of the department there has 
been quite a shaking up and cleaning out, and the clothes are now being made 
under better conditions. 

Q. On the whole, have you the sweating business pretty well regulated in Phil- 
adelphia?—A. I do not think anybody can regulate it. It is avery hard matter 
to regulate as long as immigration comes in and people rent a few machines and 
start up ashop. There is no law that is not violated more or less. I believe if 
the law we have asked for is passed we will have the ideal sweat-shop law. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Have conditions improved?—A. No doubt about that; but 
they can not be wiped out, for the reason that the inspector will inspect ashop, and 
find it in proper sanitary condition, and in compliance with law. At the next 
inspection, which may be in a very short time, conditions are reversed; the place 
is vile and unfit to work in. When a shop is in proper sanitary condition we are 
required to issue a permit. When theinspector finds a shop that is in an unsani- 
tary condition and conducted in violation of law the one giving out the work is 
informed of it, and he will withhold work from such places until the law is 
obeyed. By that means we are able to enforce the law and avoid prosecution. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) How often do you make the inspection?P—A. We can go 
in every day if we want to. Abe as ; 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Do you revoke licenses?—A. Yes. My opinion is that if 
the department had the right to confiscate goods made in unclean, unhealthy, and 
filthy places, and burn them, it would not be very long before the people that do 
the work would be driven out, shops of better sanitary conditions established, and 
there would be less of filth and dirt and breeding of disease in this country. We 
are asking for a law to give us the right to confiscate and destroy such goods. 
In New York the board of health has that right. 7 

Q. (Addressing Mr. Daniel O’Leary, factory inspector of New York State, who 
had previously testified.) Will you tell the commission what you think of that 
proposition? ; : 

Mr. O’LHARY. I think that the suggestion of the confiscation of goods would be 
all right where it was found that contagious disease was present in the room or 
rooms connected with the rooms where the work was being done; but if itis a 
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matter of some trouble, that would not endanger the public health I do not think 
that any man’s property ought to be confiscated or destroyed; that is, if there was 
any other way to clean it and make it fit for public distribution. | 

Q. Would you confine the power of confiscation to the factory inspector or to 
the board of health? 

Mr. O'LEARY. Our law gives the board of health the whole confiscation business. 
~ Q. Would you favor giving the board _of health power to confiscate clothing 
made under unsanitary conditions?—A. (Mr. Campbell, resuming his testimony. ) 
No; I want the factory inspector to enforce the law and nobody else. Ido not 
believe in a division of authority. 

Q. Do you recognize a constitutional objection to your theory which would not 
apply to Mr. O’Leary’s plan? 

_ Mr. CAMPBELL. Of course, there may be; at the same time if this inspector goes 
into a shop to-day and finds a lot of clothes there infected with fever or diph- 
theria or other diseases, as we have found now and then in different places, by 
the time we notify the board of health where would those goods be? They might 
be removed. The proper one to confiscate them, in my judgment, is the man 
who sees and knows them; not one who has to act on what some man teils him. 

.Q. Suppose you had the power to impound those goods pending action by the 
board of health?—A. I do not want any division of my work. If I am doing 
things, I want todo them. I realize that the Constitution may stand in the way 
of something of that kind. My judgment is that under the sweat-shop law we 
pal have more a ue we have that authority. I recommended 

at in my report last fall. had a very salutary eff i é 
ee eticnt ts Sate y ry effect in many of the shops 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Can you tell the commission something about prices 
of army goods made in sweat shops?—A. They have a list at the Philadelphia 
Arsenal, which they furnished the department, of 3,000 soldiers’ widows to whom 
the work is given. The Government fixes the price, which, I think, is 75 cents 
. for infantry and $1 for cavalry pants. They are very good prices. On our inves- 
tigation we found a number of cases in which one woman would come to the 
arsenal with three cards, representing that many widows, and get three appor- 
tionments. She would take them to the sweating district and let them out for 30 
cents a pair, and take them back to the arsenal and get 75> cents. We found more 
than one case of that kind. In fact, three widows were not represented : There 
eee zea evon in some way Mr. Bingham could not account for but it avis 

. : gham’s inspect is recule . Se OPN fe : 
tote Ae ta ae a is regulated for the purpose of giving the work 
. (By Mr. Putuuips.) Are all those places inspected?—/ Tes: | 
those places now. There is a list of 3,000 names furnished e the de pa er ord 
we have about completed that list now. Hi Be ee Oe 

2 a oe oe most of them in good condition?—A. Yes 

). (By Mr. FarQuHar.) How much dwelling-hous pean ae ee A 
Philadelphia?—A. Last year, I think, we aren iearat ura Soeceeee therohaal 
be more this year. ¥ BO eo ee 

Q. Is the dwelling-house mz acturine : : +p 
oe ail x (Aang BE cvas amin turing there more satisfactory to the inspector 

Q. You have the privilege Pa restigatine qo as 
ESieral Pataakiviny is aa Le € ee ne aa elling-house as well as the 
working for him at their homes. ~The iw Fee Soa Ae oe a lot of women 
should have a permit from our department j hey seek the ie sian 
and-so wants to work for me; you inspect her hon Say to the inspector, ‘* Mrs. So- 
ao Bane house is in a clean and proper vonahionts Rie re eg, 

. Can work in the dwelling ap eT De Bees 
familys No dwelling house be done by persons not belonging to the 
. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Have y i 7] , 
because of the practice be haying eon ae te ue enforcement of that law 
Pennsylvania?—A. A good deal of “work siden? in ee were in States adjoining 
whether they they have a sweat-shop law in New 7 dsey Ferkey yk dOnt eae 


Q. (By Mr. NortTH ) How Many em I lo ees ] ve you i e t te 
- . neat is ave Vv fe e 
: a4 J JLOY' =) a yO 11 your d spartmentr A. 


@. How many of those are inspectors?—A 
Spectors:—A. Twenty. 

Q. Is that enough to do the work committed PALO, Yes 

Q. What is your annual appropriation?—A. Forty thousand dollar 

Q. Into how many districts is your State divided?_A, Tw t Coane 

3. ee ee ee cee for each district?—A. Yes. ED 

. Into how many districts is Phil: fey ae ' 

Allegheny County. uiladelphia divided?—A. Eight, and three in 


Q. Do you have many prosecutions under the inspection laws?—A Very few 
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I have been in the department four years and most of the prosecutions we have 
had were of the bake shops. 

Q. In the factories proper?—A. In the factories proper, I think, there have only 
been about four or five in four years. I adopted thisrule when I went in: Where 
we found a violation, we notified the operator,and then warned him that if it 
were repeated we would prosecute him. The department is not a revenue maker, 
nor is it a persecuter; and it should not be. The object is to promote the general 
health of the employees and the safety of their lives and limbs. 

Q. Did you have any convictions?—A. We did not carry them beyond the 
alderman’s office. The operators signed an agreement to comply with the fac- 
tory law and on that agreement the suits were discontinued. 

Q. As arule, do the manufacturers comply cheerfully?—A. Yes. 

@. Do you have many complaints of noncompliance with the requirements of 
the law?—A. Very few. Once in a while there is a complaint of some violation, 
but very few, considering the large number of people affected. : 

@. Will you give us your idea as to the sufficiency of the existing labor laws of 
Pennsylvania for the protection and well-being of the operative class?—A. The 
fact that I am not this session asking for any legislation, except what I have 
referred to relative to sweat shops, is evidence that I think the present law is 
very good, j ; 

Q. Do you think the law goes as far asnecessary?—A. At the present time; yes. 

Q. Do you think that the employees generally would agree to that view?—A. 
I think so; I have heard of no complaints. This law has been in force but two 
years, and I do not believe in changing it unless something better can be offered. 

Q. What is the age limitation in Pennsylvania for children working in facto- 
ries?p—A. Thirteen. Cn 

Q. Do you think it should be changed?—A. My judgment is that 13 years is 
where it should stop. i 

Q. Do you think that a uniform age in all contiguous States isdesirable?—A. I 
think that is proper. 

. Would it not be better for Pennsylvania to have a law uniform to those of 
New York and Massachusetts, which fix the age limit at 14 years?—A. There may 
be some truth in that, but under our law, when between 13 and 16 years of age, 
they must haye a certificate from their parents or guardian showing that they 
are over the age of 13 and are able to read and write the English language. If 
they have not that, they are not employed. 

Q. If they can read and write, can they be employed at a younger age?—A. Not 
below 13. I find that some employers through the State have taken this position: 
As they are required, when employing children under 16, to have a certificate and 
keep a register showing when they were employed and when they left their employ, 
they will not employ anybody under 16 years of age. In 1889, when the factory 
law was first enacted, the department could make an inspection only where there 
were 10 minors or 10 women or 10 of both. The first year’s inspection showed 
that there were employed in the State of Pennsylvania, subject to factory inspec- 
tion, 267,000 employees, I think. Out of that number there were about thirty-two 
or thirty-three thousand minors between the ages of 12 and 16. The first law that 
was enacted fixed the age limit at 12 years; prior to that there was no limit. In 
1893 the law was amended so that inspections could be made where there were 5 
minors or 5 women or 5 of both. In 1897 the law was passed allowing us to 
inspect any place where men, women, or children were employed. Last year, out 
of 508,543 employees, there were, I think, about 30,000 children. That certainly 
demonstrates that the factory law has removed a number of children out of the 
shops and factories, and they are now attending school. _ ; 

Q. What was the proportion of women among the 500,000 employees 2A, The 
whole number employed is508,543; males subject to factory laws, 377,382; females 
subject to factory laws, 131,161; between 16and 21, 82,834; males between the ages 
of 13 and 16, 15,372, and females, 14,011. ees . 

. Is the number of children in the factories decreasing?—A. In my judgment 
it has decreased since the law went into effect. But the fact is, within the last 
year and a half there have been a number of new silk mills built in Pennsylvania, 
and a number of tin mills and flint-glass and bottle works; and children are 
employed in all of those industries, and by that means, while it somewhat increases 
the number of children, the increase of adult labor is much larger. _ 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is your statement to the effect that, while ther - may 
be fewer children employed in the factories of Pennsylvania, more are emp ” i 
in the whole State than formerly?—A. There are fewer in proportion to the whole 
number of puployeds, Sr Srna Meee 

. But actually a greater number?—A. Yes. s : 

8 (By Mr. N Sue Is the employment of women in factories sufficiently regu- 
lated in Pennsylvania?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you think this employment under the present conditions is detrimental 
to the health of women, as a rule?—A. No. ‘ 

Q. Do you approve of a law forbidding the employment of women prior to 
confinement?—A. I certainly do. 

Q. Would it be practicable to enforce such a law?—A. That would be prettv 
hard to get at. os ie : 

Q. Is there a system of compulsory education in Pennsylvania?—A. We have a 
compulsory education law in Pennsylvania. ‘ ‘ 

Q. Is it enforced?—A. There are truant officers who enforce it. The truant 
officers and the factory inspection officers work together. If a child leaves school 
under age it is reported to the factory department, and we look him up and send 
him back to school. ' 

Q. Are the school facilities sufficient for all the children affected by the com- 
pulsory education law?—A. The claim is made in Philadelphia that they have 
not sufficient schoolhouses there. I do not know whether that is true or not, and 
I would not like to so testify. 

Q. Are free text-books provided in Pennsylvania?—A. Yes. . t 

Q. Is the law regulating the sanitary condition of mills in Pennsylvania strictly 
enforced?—A. Yes, the orders of the department are complied with. 

Q. Are there many accidents in the mills?—A. Last year over seventeen hun- 
dred accidents were reported to the department, and most of them happened in 
and around big iron and steel mills in handling the iron. 

Q. Is there an employers’ liability law in Pennsylvania?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) When was the law regulating bakeries passed in the 
State of Pennsylvania?—A. In the session of 1897. There is one thing I would 
like to say in reference to child labor. In 1897 the law passed, covering all 
establishments that employed men, women, and children, requiring all children 
to be able to read and write the English language. The law went into effect on 
January 1, 1898. Linstructed the deputies, whem on inspection tours, to notify 
all the employers of child labor that after January 1 they could not employ any 
children unless they were able to read and write the English language. The first 
year’s work showed that 149 children were dismissed, being unable to read and 
write the English language, out of the total number of about 30,000. 

Q. Do you have any political interference with the administration of your 
department?—A. Not very much. It has never interfered with the proper admin- 
istration of the law. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) In view of our present labor-saving machinery, what 
effect has the employment of children on the wages of adult labor?—A. There is 
no doubt it has some effect. 

Q. You believe it has an injurious effect?—A. There is no doubt of it at all in 
my mind. 

Q. That being the case, should children be deprived of the right to work in the 
factories and mills until they have reached a higher age than 13 years?—A. No; 
I do not believe they ought to be prohibited. For instance, we must have hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, as well as professional men. There are many 
trades that children learn in which they have to have a natural knack in the use 
of their hands which, when they get older, they can not acquire. I believe, as I 
said poe ee 13 ere of age is foes I think there should be a medical 
examination, because there are some children mor le to g P 
of age than others would be at 16. © able to £0 tech ea 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) Do you believe that the ease with which labor-saving 
machinery is worked brings into the operating department of the factories child 
labor for the displacement of adult labor?—A. There is no doubt it has an effect 
in that direction. But unless you go into the matter and make a thorough inves- 
tigation, it would be hard to answer a question of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Norru.) Is it your observation that notwithstanding the greater 
producing capacity of machinery, the number of people employed is constantly 
increasing?—A. Yes; that is true, too. In our State the manufacturers in all the 
industries have, as far as they could, increased their capacity, and new industries 
have been springing up very rapidly during the last year. 

, Mr. KENNEDY.) What force or influence brought about the enactment 
of industrial legislation such as, for instance, the factory inspection laws, sweat- 
shop laws, shorter working days on Federal, State, and municipal works, recu- 
lating child labor, etc.-—A. Through the efforts, first, of organized labor of mek 
eaceaen e and those in sympathy with it, such legislation has been brousts 
about. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHaR.) When was the law regulating 
A. It was passed in the session of 1897. 3 

Q. What is the effect of its operation?—A. Very good. 


the bakeries passed?— 
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in the enforcement of the bake-shop law was in relation to its Sunday provision. 

@. Was the condition of bake shops in the great cities of your State such that 

this law had to be enacted?—A. Not only in the cities, but ail over the State. . 

-Q. Have you very strict regulations relating to sleeping apartments about the 
bakeries?—A. The law prohibits men sleeping in the shops, as we found them 
doing in many instances, especially in the small shops. The large bakeries 
throughout the State were in good condition. They had come under the factory 
law as manufacturers. Iam sure if people had seen the condition of many of the 
smaller ones they would not have bought the bread. 

Q. (By Mr. Pariuies.) How many hours are the men worked in those bakeries 
now?—A. There is no law limiting it. Under the constitution of the State of 
Pennsylvania you can not prohibit a male adult from working as many hours as 
he wants to. He can work from Sunday to Sunday if he wants to. 

Q. Are the bakers well organized in the State of Pennsylvania?—A. They are 
not well organized, but they have an organization. 

Q. Has the regulation of the bakeries—your bakery law—been through the 
board of health system rather than by any other means?—A. Yes. The first sec- 
tion of the bake-shop law of Pennsylvania says: 

“That no employee shall be required, permitted, or suffered to work in a bis- 
cuit, bread, or cake bakery, confectionery establishment more than six days in 
any one week, said week to commence on Sunday not before 6 o’clock p. m., and 

to terminate at the corresponding time on Saturday of the same week. No per- 
son under the age of 18 years shall be employed in any bakehouse between the 
hours of 9 o’clock at night and 5 o’clock in the morning. Excepted from this 
rule shall be the time on Sunday for setting the sponges for the night’s work 
following.” 

We brought about forty informations in Philadelphia for the violation of that 
section. We had no trouble about the other sections. When we went after the 
bakers they realized what they had to do, and they did it; but the large establish- 
ments in Philadelphia and Pittsburg claimed they could not get out their bread on 
Monday morning unless they worked on Sunday. We talked with probably forty 
of them. The smaller ones, when we prosecuted them, signed an agreement to 
comply with the law and the bigger ones when prosecuted carried the case to the 
court, and one of the judges of Philadelphia quashed the indictment and said that 
the writing of that section was nonsensical, and that there was nothing in it. 
They say, in substance, that the people who drew it up and the people who passed 
it were blockheads. ) : 

Q. What was the sanitary condition of the bakeries?—A. I found that the sani- 
tary conditions in a number of shops were in violation of the sanitary laws of the 
State. We found them filthy, close, and with no ventilation, and in all respects 
prejudicial to public health. We found people sleeping in the bake shops; they 
had their beds or cots in there, and in some instances they were filthy beyond 
description. I would not want a dog of mine to be in places that I have seen. 

Q. Yet they were making bread?—A. Yes; the bread looked all right when 
they got it on the street. eb rats 30 or 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What are your views on the immigration question?— 
A. My opinion on immigration is that there should be more restrictive laws for 
immigration. In our work we find that the people that come to this country 
locate either in large cities or in some big coal-mining town, and that is prejudi- 
cial to the welfare and interest of American labor, and should by all means be 
stopped, if there is any way to stop it. The man who would come here of his own 
free will for the purpose of being a citizen, and is able to take care of himself, it 
is allright. But when they come in in droves, as they do in Philadelphia, N ew 
York, and other places, it ought to be stopped altogether. We found in Philadel- 
phia that a man would land to-day and the next day would find him in a sweat 
shop making pants for starvation wages, by that system reducing the wages of 
American citizens who should have received good wages. If there isany possible 
way to keep them out it should be done. ree 

Q. What restrictive legislation on this subject would you propose to Cong? € oes 
A. That would be pretty hard todo. If some plan could be adopted by which t i 
consuls or other representatives of the Government on the other side could fine 
out the condition of the immigrant before He sees aa in that manner regulate 
immigration, that would help to a very great extent. — sige J 

Q. Do you think the ance educational test, which was pending in ae i 
Congress, would be of any benefit?—A. I suppose it would be of some bene :: ou 
there is alwayssome doubt. The only way you can tell is to try. Ww e must ean 
by degrees; we can not tell. You may take up a proposition anc it may appear 
all right, but when you come to put it in effect it is all wrong. 


“¢ ae Have you had trouble at all in enforcing it?—A. The only trouble we have 
Q 
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. But you think that consular inspection before the immi ant leaves Europe 
eo be 3 good practical test?—A. There is no doubt that the consul could get 
the actual condition of the immigrant who wants to leave his country. If they 
can find out the condition of business men that are doing business as well as 
they do, there is no good reason why, with proper efforts, they could not find out 
the condition of men that want to come here. _ . ) ; b 

Q. Have you discovered that a good deal of assisted immigration comes to Phila- 
delphia?—A. I do not know as to that. My judgment, at least, from what I have 
seen, is that there is. ‘ 

Q. What are your views on the convict-labor question?—A. In Allegheny County 

bd they formerly made barrels in the workhouse; in the penitentiary they made all 
kinds of manufactured goods, such as brooms, shoes, and goods of that kind, and 
it had a very depressing effect on wages. In fact, the workhouse in Allegheny 
County drove quite a number of men who were making barrels out of business. 
My judgment is that the only way to regulate the convict-labor question is to 
keep convicts on hand labor and not introduce machines in their work for any 
purposes. Inthat way they can not be put into direct competition with the better 
skill and production of the operators on the outside. 

Q. What is the law in Pennsylvania in respect to convict labor?—A. The law 
enacted by the legislature of 1897 prohibits machinery in the trades, and they are 
allowed to employ 20 per cent on mats or 10 per cent on shoes or 5 per cent on 
brooms, or something likethat. The people that drew up the bill thought they had 
just what they wanted. They thought they were making provision for 35 per 
cent of the number of inmates, and that they couid be changed around. The 
matter was submitted to the attorney-general of the State, and he said they could 
only employ 20 per cent or 5 per cent or 10, at any one time, and the reason of that 
was on account of that word ‘‘or.” If the word had been ‘‘ and,” it would have 
carried out just what they were after. 

Q. (By Mr. PHIuuies.) How does that law work?—A. The penitentiary author- 
ities claim that they are opposed to it, and they insist on machinery being put in. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHaR.) What disposition is made of the product?—A. It has 
been sold in the open market. I know of quite a large cooperage in Allegheny 
County that was forced out of business. 

Q. Is there any provision in the laws of Pennsylvania for marking the products 
of convicts ‘‘ prison made?”—A. There was, I think, prior to this law, but I do not 
remember whether that is in the present law or not; I do not think it is. 

Q. What is your opinion of the means for securing uniformity of industrial 
legislation in the several States?—A. The International Association of Factory 
Inspectors meets every year and makes recommendations. If you could get the 
members who make the laws to think as the people-who recommend them we 
could get uniform legislation. 

Q. When you get to a uniformity of views in your association, is it left to the 
ee ouante of each State to bring a recommendation to the State legislature?— 

Q. Do you make recommendations to Congress ?—A. No; we never have done it. 
At the session of the delegates of the National Association of Factory Inspectors 
representing the United States and Canada, at their convention held at Boston, 
Mass., last September, a resolution was passed by unanimous vote requesting the 
chiefs to recommend to the governors of their respective States the im portance of 
poets oon restriction on immigration; also that they request the legislatures 

o urge the representatives in Congress to work and vote for such laws as would 


ee this class of immigrants, who are a menace to the welfare of American 
abor. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. FANNY B. AMES, 
Former Factory Inspector of the State of Massachusetts. 


The commission met at 11a.m. Vice-Chairman Phillips presided i 
duced the witness, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, former factory iepnctor of he State of 
Massachusetts, explaining that she would give information especially in relation 
to women and children employed in the factories of Massachusetts. 

Q. (By Mr. NORTH. ) What was your term of office as inspector of factories in 
Massachusetts?—A. I was appointed by Governor Russell in 1891 as one of the 
first women inspectors under the law which was passed that year, which per- 
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mitted the addition of two women to the force of factory inspectors of Massachu- 
setts, and I resigned in January, 1898. The appointment is for three years, and 
I was appointed first by Governor Russell, reappointed by Governor Greenhalge, 
and reappointed by Governor Wolcott, and served over a year and a half of the 
last period, making nearly seven years in all. 

Q. Did you have a lady colleague?—A. Yes; two women were appointed, and 
there have been but two women on the force, as the law only calls for two women 
inspectors. A young woman, Miss Mary B. Halley, was my colleague. She was 
a former factory girl—worked in the factories—and was considered especially 
desirable as an inspector because she was familiar with the work of the women 
in textile factories. 

Q. Will you describe to the commission your duties as an inspector under the 
law?—A. The factory-inspection department, under Mr. Wade, divided the State 
into 11 districts. In each of these districts are two men inspectors—one of the 
first class and one of the second class. The first-class inspector. whose jurisdic- 
tion frequently extends to several districts, has to do with the inspection of 
buildings, as far as their safety is concerned; with fire escapes, elevators, and the 
enforcement of the building laws of the State. The other inspector has the 
enforcement of the factory legislation, so far as it relates to the hours of labor, 
sanitary condition, employment of women and children, etc. The two women 
have exactly the same duties as the factory inspectors of the second class—the 
enforcement of the labor laws—but they have no particular district given them. 
They could be sent by the chief into any district, or they could go of themselves. 
It was supposed, and the circumstances afterwards warranted that supposition, 
that women would receive notifications of the law being violated in respect _to 
the women employed, and it was also shown that these women inspectors could, 
and in many ways would, be the confidantes of the women employed, and that 
supposition has been justified by the results, I think. ae ne 

Q. Has there been a good deal of confidential communication between the 
women employed and the women inspectors?—A. A great deal. At first only a 
very small body of women workers understood that women were employed on 
the inspecting force, and that they could give them their confidence; but it has 
been the policy of the women inspectors to reach as many as possible by the free 
distribution of their cards. The card bears the arms of the State, with the title 
as inspectors, and itis generally understood that any communication, either anony- 
mous or signed, would be attended to. The inspector has a right to enter any 
place where women and children are employed, and an anonymous notice is just 
as serviceable as though it were signed. Then J have been asked in hundreds of 
instances, I suppose, to address working-girls’ clubs and organizations of working 
women, and in that way I have tried to make it understood what the laws were, 
what points they covered, and to ask that information be sent where there might 
be violations of the law regarding those points. I found, as was to be anticipated, 
that the law was greatly misunderstood in many cases. It was thought that the 
factory inspectors could remedy every evil under the sun, and there may have 
been some disappointments as to the limitations of their power. It became very 
evident to my mind, after a year or so of work in the factories, that many of the 
laws affecting women, such as the law which required seats and separate sanitary 
provisions to be designated as for men and women, were much wider aaonee 
in their effect upon the moral life in the factories than could have been assume 

he outset. 
ons Did you consent to accept this per ee pee as a labor of love?— 

i s paid a salary, but I hope it was a labor of love. ney { 
: ; aod would not have fe it unless you had had that feeling?—A. I cer- 
tainly had that feeling. I had hada great deal of interest in the pope poms 
for a great many years. I should not pone to eh that the office has been so 

é ith most of the inspectors I have met. 

a sak ae and ECP Both male and female. There are rare excep- 
tions. Te ie . : Tie 

; rule are they honorable and conscientious?—A. Most certainly. } 
nad aon into the dlistect belonging to nearly every man inspector onan a 
in Massachusetts. and it is very rarely I have ever found the work neglecte 

ly in a perfunctory manner. : Soe. 

a Wore you a ngortaly yall treated by the manufacturers in Nema da 
A. I think I had but three or four instances in seven years when I ae _ 
rudely by the employers, and but one eeoaernleneey Pe aeosdan out oF 
bring a case into court. Cases were commonly settled by notilicat pepe 

+t . design of the law is to make it a matter of notification; a viola 
a i Peised criminal act, but as a misdemeanor, unless the violator persists 
in his noncompliance, 
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_ Will you state your general impressions of the present conditions under 
which Pomied and ni Bete ate in the factories of Massachusetts?—A. We will 
consider the children first. I think it must be taken into consideration that 
Massachusetts has also a compulsory education law, which requires the attend- 
ance of children in school up to the ate of 14. This educational law works in 
harmony with the factory-inspection law; so that it is an almost unheard-of 
thing that a child of 14 can be out of the schools in Massachusetts without 
there being two sets of people interested in restoring that child to the school— 
the factory inspector on the one side to forbid its. retention in the factory or 
workshop, and the superintendent of public education on the other to secure its 
attendance at school. This law is so admirably carried out in all its provisions 
that you find in the small country towns that the superintendent of instruction 
will generally know the names of every child between the ages of 5 and 14 in his 
district. I have sometimes found children over the age of 14 employed with- 
out the required school certificate. The law requires that that certificate shall 
be held by the employer until the child is 16 years old; so that if the inspector 
finds a child over 14 and under 16 employed, he requires the school certificate 
to be on file with the employer. My own method was to go through a factory 
with a block of paper and a pencil, and every child or young person whom 
saw, boy or girl, that looked as if under 16 or even under 18, was asked his 
name and age, and a request was made that he should write his name and age on 
the blotter. Then, having finished the inspection of the factory, I had a list of 
all the children under the age of 16. I then applied to the office, or to the over- 
seer of the factory, for certificates for every one of those children. If a child 
had no school certificate, he was immediately notified to apply to- the school 
superintendent for it, and, later, a form of notification was sent to the employer 
requiring him to have such certificate on file. Then, before leaving the town, I 
visited the school superintendent and gave him the list of the children that I 
had found without certificates. It is about asarare to find any child under the 
age of 14 in factories or workshops as it is to find a white crow. I had afew 
instances in seven years, but they were very rare indeed. 
~ Q. Are the children over 14 that are employed overworked, in your judg- 
ment?—A. No, I should say that they were not. The work in the factories that 
is given to children of that age is very light work, and indeed I have sometimes 
found children at games and plays when I entered the rooms. 

Q. Between times?—A. Between times. Where they are employed in the fac- 
tories and in the shops they are given a light class of work; it is not skilled work, 
od oe the subtraction is to be made that generally it is good training for 

he child. 

Q. Do you think that kind of work injures a child at that age?—A. I do not 
think it often injures them physically, but I think it may injure them mentally. 

@. Or morally?—A. Morally. It gives them a good deal of idle time. It does 
not call out their best faculties. Physically, I think the children are seldom 
overworked, If you will go through the factories you will see that they look 
well, and it is only in a few instances that one would see a child looking pale or 
thin. Such appearances might be owing as niuch to the home conditions as to 
the factory. 

Q. Do you believe in the proposed increase in the age limit to 16 years?—A. I 
do believe in it for the reasons which I have stated above—to give a longer time 
for training, especially where there are manual training schools. I think an 
additional two years spent in a manual training school would be of more value 
to the child than in the kind of work generally done in factories and stores. We 
should thus continually improve the kind of working people we have. 

Q. Do you think that an opportunity should be given for the children to earn 
a livelihood before they reach 16?—A. The instances where children under 16 
should be called upon to support themselves or others are few compared with the 
large number of those who arrive at that age annually. The tendency of the 
present law in Massachusetts, limiting the school age to 14, has been to increase 
very much the school attendance of children between 14 and 16. This shows 
how the law works to bring up conditions to its requirements. I think some 


modification might be made to suit the few cases where great hardship would 
result from a severe construction of the age law. 


Q. Why do so many children want to work 2— 
have it in their power. I think most boys feel +] 
they can control their own pocket money or s 

Q. Do you think it is entirely for pocket m 
likes to be an earner. And many desire to escape from the school discipline. 

_Q. Is not that commendable, for him to desire to earn?—A. Under some condi- 
tions, very; but for his value to the State, I should think we ought to have a 
better educated workingman than school attendance to 14 will give. 


A. They leve to earn money and 
1at itis a great gainto them if 
pendings. - 


oney?—A. Not entirely, but the boy 
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after day is very great. The child is under a similar strain and subject to the 
exactions of many persons. t : 

Q. Is it harder iyoec than attending textile machinery?—A. Often to the woman 
it is harder work than attending a loom, because she is on her feet all the time, 
and at the same time.required to work brain and hand. I think the children in 
many ways meet with more reprehensible moral influences. I will not say 
immoral influences, but nonmoral. What they learn is of very little value. Boys 
and girls so employed seldom do more than one thing, such as tying up bundles 
with strings, and become expert in that and nothing else, or In carrying Messages 
from one department to another. There is very little training, as you can see, In 
such work. : 2 : 

Q. Is the employment of children in large mercantile establishments increas- 
ing?—A. No; it is somewhat diminishing on account of the use of the patent cash 
systems. Besides, partly on account of the bother of requiring school certificates 
for all under 16, many are saying, ‘‘ We do not want any under 16.” Many of the 
stores where formerly they had 100 or 150 children now employ not more than 
half that number. 3 ; 

@. Can you tell us anything about the wages that are paid to the women and 
children in the department stores as compared with the wages they earn in 
mills?—A. They do not greatly differ. There has lately been formed in Massa- 
chusetts a consumers’ league, the members of which agree that they will only 
trade in places where certain conditions prevail. The movement followed a sim- 
ilar one in New York. Their inquiries elicited the fact that in Boston most of 
the stores pay $3 to cash girls and boys. 

Q. Three dollars a week?—A. A week. And many of the stores announce that 
they do not want anybody that would earn less than that. That is what they say 
at Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, Shepard & Norwell’s, Hollander’s, and Hovey’s. 

Q. Do you know what a child of like age would earn in a textile mill?— 
A. About the same, $2.50 or $3 a week; I thinksthere is very little difference in 
the amount earned. 

Q. What are the average wages of saleswomen in stores?—A. They range from 
$6 to $12. But there is aclass of women who earn much more. These are women 
of peculiar talent. A young woman who stands at a Jace counter in one of the 
larger department stores in Boston incidentally told me that she went abroad 
every year to buy lace for the firm. She goes to Brussels, Antwerp, Birmingham, 
and Paris. She is given carte blanche, all expenses paid, and earns $15 a week; 
she earns at other times $25. 

Q. Are such cases rare?—A. Naturally rare cases; but while they are possible 
for women in mercantile establishments, they do not exist in textile factories. I 
think women can hardly earn more than $12 a week in the textile factories. 

Q. Are the safeguards and the sanitary conditions in the Massachusetts mills 
now satisfactory, so far as women are concerned?—A, As you all know, the first 
point of attack, as it were, of the factory laws was on the textile factories; and 
inspection and attention has been for so long directed to them that they are prob- 
ably the most perfect of all employments in regard to the points which you have 
nained. Once in a while a criticism may be made, but usually upon points that 
do not come under the law exactly. As, for instance, some years ago, ina factory 
in New Bedford, just as the bell struck twelve, I was walking through a room. 
At the sound of the noon bell every person in the room dropped his or her work, 
and all hastened toward the sinks, which were at the other end of the room 
divided by a partition only about as high as the head. It was in the stummer 
time. The young men and young women, on opposite sides, immediately began 
to wash their faces and hands, the men, though not screened from the women 
throwing back their shirts from around their necks. I said to the superintendent, 
‘Do you like the looks of that?” He said, ‘Well, Mrs. Ames, there is nothing 
iminoral in it.” ‘*No,” I said, ‘there is nothing immoral in it, but, after all 
doesn’t it break down a kind of modesty among the women and respect on the 
side of the men that would be a safeguard to these young people when they are 
out of the factory?” He said, ‘‘ Well, I don’t know but it might be so. Would 
you suggest any change that I could make?” TI said, “Would it be possible for 
you to give up that provision you have there to the men and put the women in 
an entirely different place?” He said it would only be possible by requiring the 
women to go upstairs to another set of toilets; and they might complain if “they 
had to walk upstairs. I said to him,‘ Try it.” And he did try it. Those are the 
points the law does not touch; I think the New York law does, but the Massachu- 
setts law does not. I think they are important, and I think they would be a great 
protection to the women in those indirect and subtle ways which are somewhat 
difficult to suggest. As this man said, there was nothing immoral in this condi- 
tion; nevertheless it was undesirable, The conditions which call for anxious 
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inspection and careful legislation now prevail in the clothing trade rather than in 
the textile. It is there chiefly where the surroundings are to be improved and 
where the carrying out of the law is most urgent. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Are the stairways properly screened in your fac- 
tories:—A. Yes. Our factories are now really so well’ built that few criticisms 
are to be made; we have simply to keep them to the good standard. The machin- 
ery is already guarded in all dangerous points, so that it is very rarely that the 
inspector has any criticism to make in a well-established textile factory. 

Q. On your stairways do you have the wooden or rubber tread?—A. The rub- 
ber or the iron. The number of exits required, taken in connection with fire 
escapes, is so great that there is much less danger to life. 

Q. Are the fire escapes nearly all of the platform form?—A. Platform form; 
though many of our best inspectors are now greatly in favor of a fireproof stair- 
way inside the building, built of iron and easily shut off from any portion of the 
building that should be in flames, so that by using the stairways which are used 
every day there is less danger. . . 

q. Are your elevators now at the ends, in the middle, or near walls of build- 
ings?—A. That has not come under my inspection. I would say, in nearly all the 
buildings they were along the ends of the buildings. ie, 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) What is, in your judgment, the condition of female 
employees in factories to-day as compared with twenty years ago?—A. I should 
say that it was vastly better so far as hours of labor, provision of seats, and sani- 
tary conditions of mills are concerned. It may be that other conditions are less 
agreeable. Certainly one gets that impression from Mrs. Robertson’s delightful 
little book Early Factory Life in New England. I think it is very likely that 
work was more agreeable from this fact: there was a far pleasanter feeling 
between employer and employee than there isnow. The strifes between capital 
and Jabor had not arisen. Then, in the second place, Mrs. Robertson sees it in 
the light of her youth. Youth is not likely to feel the hard conditions so bitterly 
as the adult. I fancy if you questioned many of the children to-day you would 
not find that they were unhappy. - And I attribute much of the sunny way in 
which Mrs. Robertson looks back to her factory life to her youth and her mental 
condition at that time. In the second place, they were a homogeneous class— 
farmers’ sons and daughters working for special reasons, some to save money to 
send themselves or others of their kindred to school, or for some purpose of that 
kind, and the whole purpose of their lives inspiring and caiculated to stimulate 
them to effort. These pleasures very properly enter into Mrs. Robertson’s views. 
But as far as the sanitary conditions of the mills are concerned, one has only to 
compare the old mills with the newer ones to see how much improvement has 
Tron a ven think that employment in factories tends to produce immorality 
among women?—A. No, I do not. On the contrary, I think it has a very definite 
etfect of disciplining the moral faculties. Such women learn to defend themselves 
and to take care of themselves, and immorality is very rare indeed. I consider ita 
very unjust implication to assume that factory women areimmoral. They are 
generally an exceedingly moral class, supporting fathers and mothers, es 
brothers and sisters, and accepting a very hard lot in life with a great deal o 

2 d constancy. : 
Bg ek ra ae equal i any other class?—A. In this respect, to any Deg ee oY 
the community. They are sometimes open to criticism In manners, per lt fe 
when it comes to the real body of virtue I think they will compare favorably with 

ass of women in the community. 
a hat qithout respect to their nationality?—A. Yes, I should say 80, phouet 
exceptions may exist. I have been told that in one city of Massachusetts women 
may be seen going from factory to saloon; but this was said of the factory bd do 
lation of many years ago, and undoubtedly conditions have changed since the 
an Eee Mea sensoap’) Does the employment of women in a he Sores 
lishments have the same good effect upon morals?—A. I think that aed one 
said is equally true of women in mercantile establishments. One evil ¢ eon ee 
furnish grounds for adverse judgment of all. You have all heard uae eee a 
young woman who, applying to a mercantile establishment for emp Se ce 
being told what wages she will receive, replies she can not live on t nose es oe 
Then she is asked if she has not some gentleman friend who will take : ae 0 ao 
I have heard that of Macey’s, in New York; Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, in ee nla 
Wanamaker’s, in Philadelphia, and I have tried to trace it to the te ‘ : ae 
Ses aeeae making eae erna ta ae Mace ibe aay pack a ( racenae ever 

esti an after woman, and have asked, as any such Bei ¢ 
Bei on Ee eely has often been, ‘‘No; I would like to see the man that 
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would dare to ask me such a question.” The same may be said of a greot many 

kinds of employment. The women in them take a hard lot in life and bear it 
bravely. 

ae ey Mr. Farquuar.) Is it not a fact that insufficient wages, unsteady 
employment, enforced idleness, deficient education, and limitations as to the finery 

of the person are the only reasons of the downfall of girlhood and womanhood?— 

A. Undoubtedly. Bek 

Q. (By Mr. Now Do you advocate a law prohibiting the employment of 
either women or children in factories?—A. Not at all. ’ ; 

Q. Do you think it would be unjust?—A. I think it would be quite unjust to the 
women. Nobody works because he especially wants to; he works because he 
must, and it would be most unfair to legislate to lessen the chances of anyone for 
procuring work. . 

Q. You are aware that women do not receive the same wages that men do, 
even in the same work?—A. Yes, even for the same work; though women do not 
always do the same work. A great deal of the work that women do is less skilled 
or less difficult work. 

Q. Will a female weaver receive the same price per cut that men do?—A. Gen- 
erally, the prices for piecework do not differ, but there are physical reasons in the 
greater endurance of men that would account for their earning more; yet I was 
told of a woman in one of the Lowell mills running nine looms, and there was 
not at that time any other person in the mill that did so mtich. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) In cases of strikes in those mills, is it common for the 
women and children to strike with the men?—A. We have not had a strike in 
the mills of any great consequence for a long time. The strikes have been in 
the shoe factories. 

Q. What are the opportunities in Boston for education after 14 in the evening 
schools or lyceums?—A. We have excellent evening schools. Our evening schools 
are as good as our day schools and as stringent. They admit all, and are of 
great advantage to adults especially. They include bookkeeping, stenography, 
and many subjects of a kind intended solely for adults. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyru.) Are they public schools?—A. Yes; public schools. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Does the State supply free «text-books to the day and 
evening schools?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) How long do the night schools remain open?—A. They open 
the last of September and close in March. The sessions are held in the buildings 
occupied by the day schools. 

@. In the large manufacturing cities are these night schools very largely 
attended?—A. Very largely attended. If a foreign-born child under 18 years of 
age and over 14, an illiterate, comes to Massachusetts, for instance, and applies 
for permission to enter the mills, he can only do so by attending the night school. 
If he is illiterate in English, although he may know his native language, he must 
attend the evening school until the master has issued a certificate to ‘him. And 
fie aR aE ie receive a special class of certificates, which allow them to enter 

Q. Can they work in the mills without these certificates?—/ E 
ans a ee oHt acnaeie t these certificates?-A. Only by attend 

. You mean while they are attending the night schools?—/ Tes: 4 
sesion i ae g the night schools?—A. Yes; during the 
. (By Mr. Nortu.) Do you observe that opportunities for fem: 
are constantly increasing and eblairingh eC) eee prep tene 
women are being substituted for men . which I think is unfortunate : 

Q. Are they increasing the competition?R—A. Yes; but it is also true that a 
larger number of persons is necessary for the unskilled work which machinary 
pues. A person is now often but an attendant on a machine, and machinery 
Eofiiacs for mach Unskiled labor ie aflontoa gaia ee he 
persons BEilaved.s. 8 afforded without lessening the number of 

. Are you satisfied that the constant improv i 
the character of human labor. There is also a continual strugele ees ead 
going on between hand labor and machine labor. nde boe eee 


i L le Hand labor i inus 
remanded to higher artistic work, and thus the more skillful ark: Secon 


to a higher class of work. Their work is much better paid and more valuabl 
artistically. The unskilled workers are retained as machine workers Even nee 
education and training tend to separate machine workers into the skilled a 
unskilled. A cursory observation of the conditions in France makes it yer ee 
dent to me that the French people have recognized this more than we i a 
they are continually trying to increase the hand skill of their working ponte 
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Therefore they take out of our hands a great deal of skilled and artistic manufac- 
ture—or at least we have not got it yet—that the United States might have by 
better technical training. We have a brilliant class of working people; we have 
the most intelligent, the best cared for,and they live the best of any working 
people on the face of the earth. 

_Q. Does the lack of facilities for industrial training somewhat account for our 
failing to obtain supremacy in skilled manufactures?—A. By increasing the num- 
ber of years a child remains in school, and making the character of the education 
not book education alone, but hand training, also, we shall be able to compete 
with the world. 

Q. What are the effects of manual training upon the children?—A. I will give 
an illustrative instance. There has been for some time in Philadelphia a manual 
instruction school, teaching drawing and designing and the first work in metal 
and wood, which is part of the course in all manual training schools. One of the 
proprietors of the Baldwin Locomotive Works told me that they would rather 
receive a boy from that manual training school than to receive him from the com- 
mon schools without that manual training; because, he said, he has a quicker eye 
and better hand, gets more interested in his work, and will advance faster in the 

shops than a boy that merely goes through a grammar school. That shows that 
manual training, even where it keeps him longer in school, does not hinder a boy 
but rather helps him. The graduates of the manual training high school of Bos- 
ton find employment almost immediately and a better kind of employment. If 
they do not go to the Institute of Technology to fit themselves for some higher 
form of manual work, or for engineering, they are immediately wanted in the 
great shops and have no difficulty whatever in getting work. Skilled work is 
always in demand. The great mass of our people, however, go to work as soon as 
they get out of the grammar school, and consequently they have to accept the 

-unskilled work. Manual training is gradually being introduced into Boston 
grammar schools. The girls are taught sewing and cooking, and boys wood and 
clay work. Manual training, it is conceded by educators and observers, quickens 
the intellectual faculties of children; helps the moral nature, too, and makes the 
pupil more accurate and more industrious. ; 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What effect does the demand of the factories for labor 
have on domestic service?—A. A class of women prefer domestic service, though 
the class would seem to be diminished somewhat by the demand from the facto- 
ries, but it must always be recruited from the large number who prefer domestic 
service and give themselves to it. Some of the problems of domestic service are, 
I think, produced by the habits of women of wealth rather than by the factories. 
That is, an unskilled working woman can get as good wages as a skilled woman 
in domestic service. : vie : 

(By Mr. Norru.) Is it not true that domestic service is very scarce in and 
around Boston?—A. The whole trouble is in getting competent service, and not 
alonein domestic work. I never went into a shop or mill yet but what I felt that 
factory women had an advantage over the domestic worker in having their work 
differentiated and simplified. Housework requires more skill, a higher order of 
intelligence to do its various offices, than is required in most mechanical work. 
Yet the same want of skill is often shown in the factories that is shown in domes- 
tic work. Women in the factories often break machinery through carelessness, 
just as they break china in the house; they often destroy, and destroy willfully; 
they leave at a moment’s notice, and they make trouble with all the other help 
around them. You find in the factories and shops all the troubles that prevail 
in domestic service; no employer is entirely without them. The domestic train- 
ing schools are doing something to raise housework to the dignity of a profession, 
just as nursing has been raised, and from being a nondescript employment it 

ids fair come a profession. ; 
oy ( By Mr ayes Does the New England girl enter very largely into 
domestic service?—A. No, I think not; nor are the born New England women often 
found in the factories. Years ago the New England girls were pushed out of ne 
mills by the Irish girls, and they in turn by the French Canadians, and now the 
Portuguese, French Canadians, and various nationalities are in porersion: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are re Eee rae They are 
stenographers, typewriters, heads of academies, schools, and ¢ eS. “7 

Q. Te they oor pushed out, or have they risen?—A. They have oan pushed 
out in the first place, and been obliged to train themselves for pene peat: 
The Irish-American girls are teaching our ear a eyes ooh a ple PYrOport 

: 1C-8 1 teachers in Boston are Irish-American girs. mei 
4 by tr, ates Have you had any experience with these schools i house 
service?—A. I have had some experience, though these schools are y a on ¥ bes Wes 
ments—successful experiments in a small way. The introduction of cooxing 
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the regular curriculum of the common schools, as in Boston, is also an evidence 
of the growing estimate of domestic work. Cooking is now taught in three 
grades in nearly every girls’ grammar school in Boston. -The director of cooking 
issued not long ago a series of questions to the mothers, asking their estimate of 
the lessons given to the children; this was in one of the districts which is largely 
inhabited by foreigners newly come to this country, and the answers showed the 
mother invariably delighted to have her child taught to cook food skillfully, and 
stated that they could live better and more economically; that they were learning 
to eat better and different food for that used before. In Italy they had eaten 
polenta or boiled pumpkin, in Germany another food line, and in Russia another. 
Now they were learning to have a more varied diet in which better elements 
entered, and yet not costing them any more. 

Q. Will you tell us of the relations of women to trade unions?—A. There have 
been one or two trade unions connected with the Central Labor Union. I think 
they have had a very excellent effect among the women in some respects. It has 
brought them to a solidarity of feeling about their own work, about their trade 
interests, and about their obligations to other working people that has had a good 
effect on them. Whether it has not, in a way, also intensified their feeling of 
antagonism to their employers in general, I do not know. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Do they become more aggressive the more they know 
their rights?—A. Yes; they become more aggressive. 

Q. What organizations do these ladies represent?—A. They represent various 
small trades—rubber workers and various branches of the clothing manufacture. 
I do not think the dressmakers or the milliners have ever been organized. There 
is an organization of women clerks, which is a beneficial organization. It has 
now several hundred members. It takes in women clerks from nearly all the 
larger and smaller stores. It isrun entirely by women, their president, secretary 
and treasurer and all other officers being women clerks. It comprises a very 
intelligent class of women, and they have dene a great deal of good to their 
members. They are now chartered under the State law, and have regular meet- 
ings in which they discuss their own business affairs. One of its excellent require- 
ments is that the older members are pledged to look out for the younger women 
with whom they work; so that it has had a double effect—an economic and a 
Saeed 

. Does this organization take any part in the agitation regarding r 
labor or wages?—A. No, except mngident ally: Making each othend sone 
they become interested in the way in which the employers treat them in different 
stores, compare the treatment of one employer with that of another, and in that 
ep "Be ey saad . dice nap Re ear of what they ought to receive 

. (By Mr. Nortu.) Do the female spinners in a town li SEER eo 
to the Aaa union?—A. I think fheyilo: ee 

Q. Do they have unions where both male and female are 1 oP « 
this is the case. In the shoemakers’ organizations there ea TOE E 
the same level as to membership, and they work together very intelligent] ae 

Q. If need be, do they strike together?—A. Yes. In Marlboro in ‘the i 
strike you will find the women striking with the men. ee 

Q. Do they contribute equally to the fund?—A. I think so. 

Q. Do they get equal wages for piecework?—A. Yes; I think th 
wages for piecework all through, but the kinds of work differ | 
ee ae given to women. : 

. (By Mr. PuHiuuips.) You spoke of having visited France, Belo 
many. How do the sanitary conditions there compare PF ncar es rie 
would assume too much in saying that I know the conditions so as to re orks a 
them intelligently. I have only seen one or two factories in each of chee ae ee 
The hours are longer, the age of children employed is below the age mas s ae 
a even the sanitary conditions, in most cases, are inferior. mbes eed ae ‘tae : 

ories are in many respects of very high grade, though t or rere 
not so severe as in MAREA Chnbetien Teeth though the legal requisitions are 

Q. Are they as greatly regulated by the State?—A. . Fr . C 
into more minute particulars and ane very well reer re cea tae xe) 
number of inspectors in France, both of men and women (almost ae . ‘ large 
ber of each), and the inspection is done very admirably indeed . Hapa ees 

Q. (By Mr. NORTH. ) Are their factories, as a rule, equal to 
moe Did No; notin Need is required by the factory law. 

. Did you see any factories that were at all comparable to ours? 

: although I did’ not visit many factori are 
easel 8 ae many factories under the guidance of factory 

Q. Do you think that the factory buildings generally in thi : 
rior to any in the world?—A. I think our conditions se: a are eae 


ey get equal 
and the less well- 


our mills in equip- 


y are supe 
or. 
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Q. Including the Re nastinee Yes; I think so; although I can not say posi- 
tively as to that. The English factory law has been in force a long time and 
much public and parliamentary attention has been directed to abuses. I think 

that still the factory conditions and the conditions of the working people are not 

equal to those in this country. We have never had the abuses that they have had, 
either in the employment of children, the overworking of women, or in many 
respects. * * * As you gentlemen are interested in the indirect results of 
inspection, it occurs to me to speak of one instance of the hundreds of complaints, 
both anonymous and signed, and calling attention to the conditions and supposed 
violations of law in certain workshops. Frequently the matter of complaint did 
not come under the law; was a personal contest between employer and employed 
relative to a question of wages or some other personal matter. However, I gen- 
erally went to that factory or workshop even though I had no law to enforce in 
the particular point at issue. I received from a young lady a distressed note say- 
ing that she thought the women in a restaurant were having their health injured 
by carrying out trays very heavily loaded. There seemed to be no possible con- 
struction of the law that could be applied; but while inspecting the restaurant I 
said to the employer, who seemed a very generous man, ‘“‘Are you sure that you do 
not overtax these girls in lifting heavy weights, trays, etc.?” He said, ‘‘If I do 

I do not want to,” and he immediately called the woman at the head of the depart- 

ment and asked if she knew how heavy the trays were, and immediately had it 
remedied. There, you see, an inspector could remedy a matter which the law 
could not by any possibility touch. And I give it also as an instance of the dis- 
position of a majority of employers. I have had _ many employers say to me, 
after making an inspection, ‘‘If there is anything I can do to benefit still more 
the men and women in my employ I should be glad to have you tell me.” I have 
also seen the contrary spirit shown, but it was the exception. 

Q. Do you think there would be far less trouble between employer and employee 
if there was a better understanding of the conditions in which industry is con- 
ducted?—A. Yes; I think it would be so. <> ; 

Q. Do you believe that a great deal of the friction that comes is unnecessary?— 
A. A great deal is; there is a latent suspicion in the mind of both employer and 
employed that their relations are not identical. One is afraid of the other; one 
thinks the other is getting a little more than he ought to have, while the other is 
afraid he is going to have more asked of him than should be. ae 

Q. What do you think about the proper workday for women?—A. I think it 
is inevitable that it should be reduced in time, though a great deal can be said 
on the side of the great manufacturing concerns, that have enormous plants which 
will stand idle. On the workers’ side the claim is that, while the employer gets 
the advantage of increased power of production in the greater power of Paty te 
machinery, the laborer gets none unless by a shorter day. Mrs. Robertson tells 
me that when she was a girl, to run one or two looms wasas much as any woman 
would have tried. Now, in some instances, there are women running nine looms, 
and the looms have more than doubled or trebled their speed. This means more 
work and harder work. It is also claimed that a shorter day would not lessen pro- 
duction even in hand work. Perhaps you would be interested in the exper ae 
of a gentleman who had an establishment in Fitchburg where were made the he 8 
used in bicycle bearings. When he first took charge of the cng ney 
were running ten hours a day, with the exception of Saturday, when ee 
eight, making fifty-eight hours a week. Women were employed in Der ing 1e 
balls. They do this by touch, which becomes very perfect in time and pene ie 
to the least imperfection; the balls are dropped into boxes, the perfect a ne ) 
one box and the imperfect ones into others, graded according to the imper Het 
In the afternoon the work done by one woman in the morning 1s Belge y, 
another, and thus there is a double inspection. He became persuaded t 7 fo 2 
was acertain.strain in this work on the eyes, the fingers, and the ay ion, ae 
finally he made up his mind that shorter hours would be better for t 2e ty oe na 
would not lessen the amount of work done—it would be better for their 4 ike os 
and quite as well for the business. Accordingly he directed the w oo . ee 
ment to-berun but ninehoursaday. At first the women were very much¢ fe at ms ee 
As they were paid by the number of thousands of balls inspected, aiey : een a 
would permit them to earn less ene ja een Be So eee ee ae ee 

in the nine hours as they had heretoror Meri whe verpane bey 280 
Firs a ainintes vacation in the middle of the morning session ue in betas 
noon. Later, the time was shortened to eight hours neh fea Piicct aac idl 
so much objection as at first, because they began to see Palfengim nine. Ab last 
they soon found they did just as much in eight and a hal as | Ta ee adh Goals 
accounts the time had been shortened to eight hours, and it was belie 


be cut down to seven and one-half. 
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: ini of labor should be 
Q. (By Mr. Conerr.) Is it your opinion ee ae gt achrys ae hea 
reduced LEA Treat dar Re ruip pte pelt ei to the conclusion that when 
' that the trend of intelligent business management is igh ho Will cohen baeee 
rson who is doing the work has less strain upon See is done by the piece 
< ve to a certain limit, in less time; and where the wor ch rp mrenie oe eh: 
ibis ae with less dawdling and more diligence, nor 1s it so ar pie peng oe 
that z re attention for lezs time as it is to work longer nee ve Mei ir 
ae ie may find that it is desirable in time to do by law i a poe! ee Pe 
see ine voluntarily. It isin that way that the original ten- Pai phan oes 
ls in En gland; a few manufacturers tested bee pede te. asthey theee. 
tories and found that their people could do a ere A TRE Lae ee 
tofore had been doing in twelve and thirteen; that made fae at ome ie 
I think such experiments are going on all over the United ioe es, a is aalcned 
in Massachusetts, and it may make it apparent that an eight-hour aye x 
1 l loyee as the present ten-hour day, 
for the employer and much better for the employ : d its productive 
since it is also apparent that machinery has much increase p 
uae i orthup loom relieves the 

Die ruiteeatecy ana yon is past a ee of the mera an 
ea ion concerni ing schools.) Teachers in the evenin 

(In answer to a question concerning yee = NOt oats ce thoesae an 
schools are required to have the same grade ce Se ee ee 
the day schools. No man or woman can be appointe ; ee ee 

i ols who does not possess the certificate of a certain gr . ti 
Steere and that prada is the same as the day school. The authorities 
prefer not-to have the same teachers that teach in the daytime. : na 

Q. I suppose those schools, oe composed of adults chiefly, have a great many 
i i departments?—A. Yes. : 

Be ca the cummculam have to be graded to the intelligence of the pcg 
A. Yes; the courses of study cover the studies, of the primary, grammar, 

i hools : t quite asfull. But it is permitted to the 
high schools, though the latter are not quite ; pe bes 
pupil to choose his studies, provided he chooses enough to keep him — co 
least two nights a week. When he has done a certain amount o ee ° 
receives a certificate for that. Completing thus six subjects he may be a vance 
toa higher grade. The high school, though not requiring exactly the 7 as 
the day schools of that grade, yet give a high course of study, including algebra, 
geometry, French, German, physiology and hygiene, bookkeeping, and pieaie 
raphy, with English composition, higher arithmetic, and history. There are a ts 
special evening drawing schools, where designing, free-hand and mechanica 

‘awing are taught. 
aoe optional?—A. The studies are all optional. A boy who wants em- 
ployment as a correspondent in some business house and needs to work up his 
French can do so, or another can At himself in Spanish or German, and choose 
accordingly. Here will be one who is getting ready for college while he is at 
work during the day. A number do this, supporting themselves in the meantime 
by their work. ; 

'Q. How are those teachers paid?—A. They are paid by the night, at the rate of 
about $5 for the men teachers, and $2 to women. : ; 

Q. What is the number of pupils?—A. About 5,000 are in the evening schools, 
while in the day schools there are 83,000 and over. The evening drawing schools 
have between five and six hundred pupils. 

Q. Do these teachers pursue their work in the day?—A. A number of them are 
pursuing a law course in Harvard; some are teachers in other places than Boston; 
many are students in medical and other schools; but all must have the teachers’ 
certificates from the supervisors of Boston. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Have you found the dis 
labor greater than the displacement of female 
by that of male employees?—A. Historically, I 
women’s work away from them, if w 
Women were once the weavers and spit 
being dispensers of medicine and 
monopolized by men. _ } 

Q. Is it also true that in the laundries and bake shops, hotels, etc., women have 
largely been displaced by colored labor, Chinese labor, etc.?— 


A. I think go. 
@. Has this caused large numbers of women to be thrown upon the labor mar- 


ket?—A. I would not say ‘‘thrown upon the labor market,” because, it seems to 
me, as I said a few minutes ago, they are rather beckoned into new trades. We 
have increased tremendously the luxuries of living, and the manufacture of 
articles of use and luxury—such things as lie on this table, for instance—our 
grandfathers knew nothing of them. They did not have penracks or small con- 


placement of male by female 
labor from its former, avocations 
should say the men have taken 
e look at it from the leng line of history. 
mers and textile workers entirely, besides 
doing many other kinds of work now almost 


_ 


-southern France makes damascened swords and scissors, 
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veniences of this kind. The number of “things” one requires at the present time 
is very great. All this gives employment to large numbers of women as well 
as men. 

Q. If not ‘thrown upon the market,” have their occupations ceased to exist?— 
A. The feminine occupations in the home have certainly changed. For instance, 
take a family such as I have in my mind this minute—that of an Irishman. He 
wasa laborer with five daughters; once these daughters would have been employed 
at home; they would have carded, spun, and woven the cloth their dresses were 
made of; they would have knit their own stockings and made all their own 
apparel; the family would have had to live, so far as money was concerned, on 
what the father earned. Now, every one of those girls is employed outside the 
home. Though none of them receive a very high wage, the united family income 
makes a very excellent sum for the family to live on, so that the father does noth- 
ing. After the fashion of some people, he sits in the chimney corner, though he is 
not anold man. The daughters are all intelligent girls, who have been through 
the schools. They live in much better style than such families did originally. I 
do not take the dismal view in regard to the employment of women that a great 
tl do, for I think of many instances where it has tended to the uplifting of the 

amily. 

Q. Are you in sympathy with the condition of affairs that is driving the young 
woman out of the hotels, where their labor is displaced by that of males?—A. I 
have not thought of that particularly. I think there might be something said on 
both sides. Women likely to be employed in hotels in domestic work must be 
doing domestic work elsewhere, and perhaps under better conditions than hotels 
would afford. 

Q. What influence has the introduction of labor-saving machinery had on the 
employment of women?—A. I think it has given them a vast field of work, 
instead of depriving them of work; that laundries have increased, and although 
there are men in the laundries, there are a great many women also. In the laun- 
dries in the vicinity of Boston, Worcester, and Springfield there are more women 
employed than men, and yet there has been in laundry work perhaps the greatest 
increase in labor-saving machinery, with the exception of shoe work. 

Q. Do you believe that the machine is opening new avenues of employment?— 
A. Ido. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Do you think that after a boy who wishes to be a 
machinist has gone through the grammar school it would be better for him to go 
into the manual training school or directly into the machine shop?—a. By all 
means, it would be much better to have the advantage of the higher education, 
such as our manual training schools give. : 

Q. As the actual result of experience, do the head men of these shops, instead 
of coming from those manual training schools, come from the boys who started 
in, perhaps at the lowest round of the ladder, in such shop?—A. I think they do 
at present, because we have had no manual training schools until recent years. 
The schools give the boys a better chance; conditions are changing continually, 
demanding more,so that, unless we change, too, we are going to have a whole 
nation, as it were, of half-educated working people, a peasantry,in other words, 
which I hope we shall never have in America. 

Q. Is it your experience that a graduate of a grammar school is a pretty well 
educated person?—A. Only in books, and not in books sufficiently well. I think in 
all the large cities they are introducing drawing, designing, sloyd work. (‘‘Sloyc 
is a Swedish word, indicating sleight, cleverness; a technical word given to a kind 
of elementary manual training, which has been introduced into this country from 
Sweden; the pupil works in wood with a knife; and he learns also the use of the 
elementary machines, chisel, file, knife, planing machine, and in that way obtains 
a certain hand and eye training. It is pursued for educational purposes, because 
the theory most accepted by those who have most right to lay down the law in 
those cases is that the training of the brain depends upon the training of the 
hand. Bebo S 

Q. By Mr. Farquyar.) Is it a fact that the whole of manual training 1s an 
education of the eye?—A. And the hand and brain. The hand obeys the eye and 
the brain better than without training. ae Aire 

Q. (By Mr. Nort.) Can you tell the commission more about what y ue 
observed in the training for the hand arts and the crafts in Europe?—A. The Fr ome 1 
Government has recognized the value of manual and technical training. | Th ay y 
every large provincial French town will be found a technical ON ey 
each city devoting it to the art for which they have ees cee al ea a Sy 


steel work, which gives them the supremacy of the world in that manufacture. 
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Another city takes another specialty, and trains its children for that. I think all 
who have studied the subject deprecate the training in any special trade until the 
child has reached a certain age, because it tends to fix him in that trade, and he 
is in the position of a man I once met; he could make marble paper, but nothing 
else, and marble paper‘had gone out of fashion, so that he could not get work. 
ae training which teaches a child how to handle a tool is better for younger 
children. 

Q. You do not believe in trade schools?—A. I do believe in them, but I think 
they should follow the manual training schools. 

@. You think trade schools would be a good thing?—A. Yes, for adults and 
those who had passed first youth, who were, say, past 16 at least; a trade school 
which would supply the idea of training in the special skilled work, such as I 
was speaking of a moment ago. The architects of Boston complain that when 
they wanta bit of fine carving or molding they can not find people here to do it; 
they must send abroad to get French or German workmen, especially French 
workmen, to come over here and do it; we have not those trained people. 

Q. Do you find that trades unions are frequently opposed _to the idea of trade 
schools?—A. I think they are mistaken in the ground they take. 

Q. What is that ground?—A. Their ground is that it permits more people to 
enter their craft, whatever it may be, and compete for their wages. 

Q. Do they think the effect would be to reduce wages?—A. Yes, whereas this 
has not been the effect. _ On the contrary, you will find that in France wages have 
increased, as they have in our own country, as skill hasincreased. I think, more- 
over, they make another error in that matter, and that is they tend to lower the 
character of their own trade instead of raising it. 

Q. Personally, you distinctively believe in trades unionism?—A. I do. As I 
stated a moment ago, the faults sought to be remedied were almost entirely 
among the textile factories when factory laws were first established especially in 
England, and afterwards in Massachusetts. Thoare faults have perhaps prevailed 
more in what we call the sweat shops, though I dislike to use that term, because 
sweating does not refer to the shop; it refers to the relation of wages to the 
amount produced; but 1 notice there is a sort of cant which calls every shop where 
clothing is made a sweat shop. It may not be a sweat shop at all beceies the 
employer may not be sweating the employed, so far as wages are concerned; the 
faults have arisen from the kind of people that have been largely employed The 
Russian Jew is often a very dirty man. but he is a thrifty man and heis avery good 
workman; they are largely tailors. The Jews and the Poles within a van 2 
years, have been largely the persons who were employed in making men’s ree - 
made clothing, and women’s, too, for that matter. They have been willing to ae 
it under conditions that were inimical to health. Of course public attention had 
to be called to that fact—too many persons employed in one room—n : . 
sanitary conditions. The people eat their lunch in the workroom; the th oe the 
remains of the lunch on the floor; instead of being swept up it is : ag oe ia 
the piles of clothing; it lies there and decays with the oe. and wee ings 
course that makes a very bad condition of affairs. They have 1 sent fs 7 wills : 
to employ children under age if they could do so Now the re an bi ee 
stringent laws against home work, they are no longer yermitt A t ra thi ee 
in their own homes, by which for a long time they eed the eet it = ae yes 

Q. We have had testimony to the effect that the sweating s 7st ee hi : ee 
Peco a ihe ae of Boston. Isthat your neem oer rere rie mime 

nditions of which I spoke have been got under control —B t th eating i 
another matter; the evil sanitary conditions are obliterated: h ee 
not permitted except as I explained to yo S aeich ee me poe nore 
visited by ees eke = ah oe oe y sae mene ae provision, and are 

3 as been stated that by doing away with the sweating sy hi 
ated that by doing away +h the sweating system the clothing 
ee a aes a practically been driven elsewhere. Is that your observation?— 

Q. Has sweating been abolished in oo x 
iether “oe te is not done Sader conan bai be 

hat I mean to say is that the unsanitary conditions are obliterat Her aha 
dren under age are not working, and that the worksho Sail ee ee 
: : Se ee Sy shops are kept clean and stand 
ees plane with the other workshops, but I do not know as to the pat ini 

Q. Do you mean that all that is possi ing ; 

Yes, so far as wages are concerned. ythine bate bE core ] ees a a ake 
home workshop. That is a very important ins. at our law has abolished the 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Do you mean the dwelling 
all the family, without an outsider being employed in th 
call it a workshop if the family is alone. 


house used as a shop for 
e family?—A. We do not 


: 


’ 
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. You have no regulation against that?—A. Yes, we require the home worker 
to be licensed and inspected and visited. We do not allow them to bring in one 
outsider; such an arrangement does not take away the work from poor widows 
and single women; they can still continue to do their work at home under inspec- 
tion; yet we have removed the evil sanitary conditions, and the employment of 
children illegally, which prevailed before. The change for the better may also 
be owing to an improvement in the class of people who do the work. When they 
had newly arrived and did not understand English they did not know how to 
defend themselves from the exactions of unjust employers. But gradually, as 
they learn English, and become used to American conditions they can not be 
treated that way; and they have formed unions, very strong unions, the Garment 
Workers’ Association and others, which has helped them very much; go I think 
Mr. Wade is right in saying that sweat shops have been abolished. 

Q. (By Mr. Norru.) Do all of these sweat-shop evils seem to be connected 
with the class of immigration?—A. Somewhat. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Do the foreign and native population of Massachu- 
setts assimilate, or are the foreigners colonized, retaining their customs, habits, and 
language?—A. In some parts of the city it is largely colonies of different religions 
and different nationalities, but they are assimilating; the public school accom- 
plish that more than any other agency; the little Hebrew boy sits in school by 
the Italian boy; they both sit by the Irish boy, and in turn associate with the 
Yankee boy. Each learns to trust the other; all learn the English language, and 
they learn to sing ‘‘America” together. ; : 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Haye you hopes for the coming generation?—A. I feel 
quite sure of it. i 

Q. Is there a large foreign population in Boston?—A. Thirty-four thousand 
Italians; more Italians than we had American population at the close of the Revo- 
lutionary war. We have 275,000 Irish population. ; 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Have you a great many Greeks among your cotton-mill 
operatives?—A. We have some Greeks and Syrians. = = - 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is the foreign-born population in Boston greater than 
the native?—A. Much larger; the original Yankee population which made Boston 
is very much smaller than the foreign and that of foreign parentage. ; 

(By Mr. ConGER.) Does attendance upon a parochial school where a foreign 
language is taught satisfy the conditions of the law, or is attendance upon a school 
where only English is taught necessary?—A. I do not know of a parochial school 
which teaches exclusively a foreign language. I do not think a child could receive 
a school certificate which permits it to work without the assurance that it had 
been educated in English; but I do not think there is any trouble about that, 
because I do not think we have a parochial school that does not base the whole 
course, as nearly as possible, upon the public-school course. We have no trouble 
in that respect. The child coming from the parochial school, who brings from the 
head of the parochial school a certificate that he has passed certain examinations, 
would receive the certificate as a child coming from the public school would. It 
is a requirement of law that the children’s education should be in English. You 
have trouble with the teaching of German in Michigan. We have no such problem 
in Massachusetts. ; : 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) What is your penalty in Massachusetts if a parent refuses 
to send his child to school?—A. It is $100 maximum fine for an employer and $20 
for a parent violating the law. Parents are proceeded against by the school com- 
mittee, but not by the factory inspectors. The factory inspectors proceed against 
the employer. ; 

Q. (By Mr. GARDNER.) In case of inability to pay the fine, what is the remedy ?— 
A. In that case it would be imprisonment, I think. : 3 : 

. (By Mr. Nortu.) Is socialism increasing among the working people ?—A. : 
think not to any great extent. The majority of them are quite eniieren us d 
think the majority of working people, as far as I have observed them, are satis e 
with our present form of civil order. They feel that they can work out their own 
lot in life under the existing social system. 

0. Does your Epericace with the labor leaders lead you to believe that, as a 
rule, they are very intelligent and high-minded men ?—A. Very intelligent Aaa 

. You think that is true of the labor leaders in Boston—Mr. Loyd anc Ms 
McNeill?—A. Yes; I think it fair to say that there is great danger of a labor 

E i erely a talker about labor. ; hg 
aii ee Has it been your observation that aaa 
and other laws which have benefited the women and children in Baeenciuse ; S, 
as well as the men, have come largely from the movement of organizec 4 ba a 
A. I think of late years the labor organizations have more and more called the 
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attention of the legislatures to certain evils, but the original movement came 
entirely outside of the labor movement. The first movement in Massachusetts 
came from three members who were not connected with the labor movement—the 
commission appointed by the legislature to inquire into the conditions of labor; 
so in England the first commission, in 1804, was before the rise of the labor organ- 
izations; it came entirely from the highest class in England. All the first move- 
ments came that way. Trades unions followed the bettered conditions of the work- 
ingpeople, In the United States the conditions have been different. Themoment 
a workingman becomes an American he either is or can become a voter, and can 
not be ranked with the foreign laborer. Recent changes have made the condition 
of the English laborer more like that of the American. Until now he has been 
depending upon the initiative of the upper classes. Now he has his own repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. The first factory inspectors’ reports in England con- 
tinually called the attention of the public to and asked for parliamentary inquiry 
into the condition of certain factories and certain kinds of employment. I have 
read every factory inspectors’ report of England from 1834 down; that was the 
year they were first employed. It is like a panorama passing before the view. 
The working people were almost too far down at first to be legislated upon; no 
more than cats or dogs, so far were they below public notice of legislation. The 
conditions have been immensely relieved in England, and the full status of the 
workingman has been altered by the ameliorations brought in by the factory law. 
T do not attribute so much to the unions in former years, though now it is quite 
evident that the labor unions are more sensitive to the conditions than outsiders 
could be for which they seek redress. But the movement began outside of them. 

Q. I referred particularly to the recent inspection laws, like those in Massachu- 
setts?—A. I think that is true in recent years. I think the original investigation 
which called out the first factory law in Massachusetts began quite outside of the 
labor unions. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytuH.) Did it begin among ei&ployers of labor or literary men?— 
A. I should say men acting merely as good citizens. I believe Mr. Rogers, the 
member of the legislature who early moved in labor legislation, was an employer. 

Q. Was it a voluntary concession of the employer of labor?—A. It has that 
appearance. 

_ Q. Do you think the history of the amelioration of the conditions of the labor- 
ing classes in England and in this country shows voluntary concessions from 
the capitalistic classes?—A. I think it was so originally. i 

Q. (By Mr. Krennepy.) Is it a fact that a movement in favor of municipal 
socialism is growing in Massachusetts?—A. If you give it that name, it is simply 
a new view of and an increase of the powers of the municipality; certainly not 
the technical socialism. I think Mayor Quincy has introduced as many new 


phases of municipal power as any mayor in Massachusetts, but I do not think he 
would call himself a socialist. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7, 1899, 
TESTIMONY OF MR. RUFUS R. WADE, 


Chief of District Police, Massachusetts. 


_The commission met at 10 a. m., March 7, 1899, Vice-Chairman Phillips pre- 
siding. Mr. Rufus R. Wade, chief of district police (ad;ninistrator of indust ial 
laws), of Massachusetts, appeared and testified. is 
_ Mr. Wane. My appearance here is not from the standpoint of a manufacturer: 
it is not from the standpoint of a laborer; it comes from observation and e i. 
ence of the labor and industrial laws of Massachusetts, which during the ind 
twenty years I have administered. The word ‘ police” in my title is a misnomer 
It came down so in the history of Massachusetts laws,.and we were desionated 

police.” The principal and important part of my duty is the administration f 
the labor and industrial Jaws. _To fully realize the benefits which the o erati , 
have derived from labor and industrial laws one should know somieenin x of ae 
condition in which they existed before the first labor laws were enacted a 1874 : 

Q. (By Mr. NorTH). Were you the first to fill the office you now occu OV in th 
State of Massachusetts?—A. There was an officer in the old departm: é ‘b t the 
law was so defective that it was inoperative Thine SAeheae 


y »and amounted ing until s 
amendments were made in the fall of 1879, I then bogie nad of Meee | 
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ment. It is a very large department in Massachusetts. It is divided into dis- 
tricts, and there are inspectors of factories and public buildings who perform 
their regular duties every day. When I took charge of the department and inves- 
tigated the condition of factory life, I found little children ranging from 11 to 8 
years old at work, some of them performing men’s work in factories, I found 
that the hours were from 14 to 11 a day. From 14 it got down by general agree- 
ment to 11 hours—66 hours a week. I found the ventilation and sanitary condi- 
tions poor, the shops, as a general thing, uncleanly, and reasonable comforts which 
our wage earners should receive were not there. There were some exceptions. 
Lowell factories were exceptions. Fall River and other large manufacturing 
centers were in the condition I have described. Thelaw was defective, inasmuch 
as it provided that we must prove violations to be ‘“‘ willful.” That could not be 
done. The word ‘“ willful” was stricken out in 1879. Yet it was defective from 
the fact that we had to watch a mill from Monday morning till the closing moment 
of Saturday to see that they did not work more than 60 hours a week; and of 
course you know that there are so many opportunities for failure that it did not 
amount to anything until another amendment was adopted, which required that 
there should be a time table put up, which stated every day’s work, the time of 
commencement and the time of stopping. After that the law worked very satis- 
factorily. When I first took charge I found a most formidable resistance to the 
change of the hours of labor. It was very bitter. Itwas very discouraging work 
to get manufacturers to obey that law. But we went slowly and fairly in the 
discharge of our duties, until to-day there is no friction, no opposition. Theman- 
ufacturers all over the State—and I state this with a great deal of confidence— 
willingly and cheerfully comply with the large number of labor and industrial 
laws in Massachusetts, of which we have over thirty. : 

Q. In what year was the first law fixing the hours of labor in Massachusetts 
passed?—A. In 1874. 

Q. That was the ten-hour law?—A. Ten-hour law; yes. 

. Can you enumerate some of the causes of strikesin Massachusetts?—A. They 
have generally been caused by the reduction of wages, as in the last one in Marl- 
boro, which was the most bitter one. J ' 

Q. Have there been a good many strikes in Massachusetts?—A. The first strike 
occurred in the fall of 1879, in Fall River. That was a general strike, which was 
marked by many acts of violence. I wasin Fall River some twelve or thirteen 
weeks with my force, and had an opportunity to see the effects of the strike, which 
was fully developed there. There was very much bitterness and ugliness on the 
part of the strikers, and in every way they could they prevented others from 
going to work. After a while the manufacturers boarded the operatives in their 
mills; the operatives slept in their mills. Their meals were carried to the mills, 
and they did not dare venture outside of the fences. That lasted, I should think, 
twelve or thirteen weeks, until I gave notice, through the papers and in other 
ways, that on a certain day they should come out. One of my officers opened a 
boarding house in Fall River, and at a given time on a certain day they came out 
and they went to the boarding house, and we escorted them forward and back- 
ward. Some two or three days after Jae the strike failed, faded away, and they 

nt to work after a while at the reduced prices. F 
ae (By Mr. FarquHar.) Where did the people come from who took the places 
of these strikers?—A. A great many came from Canada and from other por tions 
of the manufacturing districts. Of course they did not have their full number. 
They were hampered a good deal. Another strike I had something to do with wes 
the great strike in Millville—the largest rubber factory in the State. They me 
Rhode Islanders to help them then in ao pee” own strikers, and that lasted 
eight weeks, I believe. That was very bitter. d 

Qe ( By Mr. Nort.) Were there any acts of violence?—A. Yes. een any 
officers had very narrow escapes. That finally faded out as all these sti 1 s a 
There have been quite a large number of minor strikes in the shoe ae as 
the textile industries that were soon squelched. - But the strike in Marlboro to-day 
is now in its Tate sr - 

: a shoe district?—A. Yes. 4 tte 

8. (By Me ie er a. ) Do you know the merits of that case?—A. ws isa sigs 
between free shops and union labor. There is no question as to wae eae = 
of labor. It is simply whether the manufacturers shall have the privilege c 

iri mselves. , 
eo. By Mr C.J . Harris.) Has there been any violence oo pet 
speak of. I think in the later years the acts of ape eee there is not so 
Under the conservative leadership of the heads of labor unions, 


much violence. 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquiar.) What isthe number involved in this strike?—A. Three 
thousand or thirty-five hundred. b Sits 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) All adult labor, or mixed labor?—A. Adult, principally. 
They do not employ many children in the shoe shops. : : 

: Have you noticed any marked modifications In the methods of strikes in 
Massachusetts?—A. Yes; I have. They have been more conservative. They 
have not rushed into them with such haste. There has been more deliberation: 
more concerted action. 

. Has there been less disposition to resort to unlawful methods?—A. Yess 
think that is marked in the strikes in Massachusetts. ; ? 

. Can you give us some information about picketing or patroling in Massa- 
chusetts?—A. They picket the factories there in the same way as the military 
companies send out their sentinels. You see them in the morning. They are 
around every factory; watch every one that goes in and comes out. 

Q. Do they molest them?—A. They have not molested them by any acts of 
violence; simply by following them. That is, when they came out of their work- 
rooms at noon time there would be a crowd of 2,000 following them. 

a os Mr. FarquHaR.) They never enter the domicile?—A. Never. 

Q 


o they keep strictly within the law?—A. Yes. 

. (By Mr. Nortu.) ‘There is a law in Massachusetts on this subject of pick- 
eting, is there not?—A. The nearest to it is in these prosecutions I made in the 
Marlboro affair, which have never been made before in this country. The law 
reads that ‘‘whoever intimidates or seeks to intimidate,” etc. Under that pro- 


vision I brought into court four persons, two of them girls; the women folks are . 


a great deal worse than the men. I brought them into court, and after a trial they 
were convicted, although they did not say anything—that is, there was no boister- 
ous language. They were convicted, and, at my request, sentence was suspended. 
I simply wished to have them know that there was a law which would protect 
those who were at work, and proved that there was; and since that there has been 
a total absence of any crowds at these factories. Even the pickets have been 
ean: Therefore to-day, while the strike holds out, there is no trouble 
outside. 

Q. Do you think that is a good law?—A. I do, I took the ground that in fol- 
lowing them to their homes it was not for the purpose of encouraging them to go 
to work, and if they did not say anything it must be an intimidation; and the 
courts a ee it. , 

(By Mr. FarquHar.) Is there any feature in your law 
Bo of a agate It has never been decided on that tna Meigs 
_Q. Are a great many restrained from going to work by the persuasive expres- 
sions of the strikersPp—A. Yes. The depots were full Waites, ee end wien ieee! 
2 vires ae there cee ae them, and, | am sorry to say, reports reached. 
me that they have very often run them into some rum shop, got them dr 
tonne he Fase hie ice, m shop, got them drunk, and 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Is the new law you speak of included in t 
taining the compilation of the labor laws Of Nese oiaoris ee hae oan 
1896?—A. It is in the general statutes. It has been on the statute books a ines 
many years. It was not codified. It is not in that compilation. All the laws 
which are codified are laws especially intrusted to my department hi 
ea W ee and I think it is not there. : 

- Was there not a test as to the constitutionality of that = Tes 
_ Q. Did it arise in the case you are speaking ofeak. No: ee a F 
in 1875, I think. By mutual agreement the Hamilton Mills. of Lowell. nact ae 
case carried up to the supreme court, and it was decided to be constituti L 
That was by mutual agreement of the manufacturers and the Commonyealaa 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiar.) We would like to know how closely you constr tl 
law as to the matter of persuasion or intimidation?—A. Only so far as Th 
stated—intimidation by following the operatives home. It never has be : a 
any further in Massachusetts. I presume it could be if necessar lias? 

@. Are these men not free to talk and to do this persuading? - And when th 
make no infraction against the peace, are they not sustained by tt law? ee 
not think they would be. 7 he Ta eee 

me Ae ae more .) oe youever known of as 
setts?—A. Yes, that is the case now. I understand i i 
or the labor unions, I do not know which, have ies ee oa Ne | 
take full charge now of the strike in Marlboro. That, of course te ee 
under the definition of a sympathetic strike. They are not worker: nena + ee 
yet they come forward, as ey did last Sunday, in a large mass mest eee 
there -were 3,000 present, and where they agreed to assume all the debts. Cigar 


This is a 


ympathetic strike in Massachu- 
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manufacturers and other trade-unionists come down there and sympathize with 
them, speak to them, and talk to them, and furnish money. 

= But do they themselves strike?—A. No; I do not remember a case in which 
such a strike was general. 

Q. (By Mr. Strson.) Were there not cases at Haverhill and Brockton in which 
the crews of one shop went out because the crews of another shop had a dispute?— 


A. I think they did in the shoe trade. If you will pardon me a moment I will 


give you an illustration showing that sympathetic strikes are not prevalent in 
Massachusetts. Take the last reduction of wages in the textile factories. It was 
general in Fall River, Lowell, Lawrence, and New Bedford; but they all acqui- 
esced and let New Bedford take the brunt of the battle, and for two or three 
months New Bedfordwas on a strike and the others were at work. I know I had 
to go down there with my force. ; 

Q. (By Mr. PHILuips.) Of what does your force consist?—A. My department 
comprises four different branches. We have 86 inspectors of factories. It also 
embraces public buildings, heating and- ventilating, examination of engineers, 
inspection of boilers, and the safety and means of egress from buildings, and - 
guarding machinery. All that comes under my department. When they are 
es Lal eye which they are by the orders of the governor, they come asa 
police body. 

Q. How large is that force?—A. Fifty-three. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Haye they had any serious fires resulting in the loss 
of life since you have been inspecting them?—A. They have not. 

Q. Did they not have terrible fires years ago, when a great many operatives 
lost their lives?p—A. Yes; in Fall River and Lawrence. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you know anything about blacklisting, and whether 
it has been in yogue in Massachusetts?—A. To a certain extent it has. I know 
in Marlboro the names were put upon blackboards and carried around through 
the streets and put into their halls,so that those who went to work could be 
designated and blacklisted in that way. 

@. By the unions?—A. By the unions. ; 

Q. I mean, did the proprietors have blacklists?—A. I do not believe that prac- 
tice ever existed to any extent in Massachusetts. I know it used to be the cry 
that if a man was discharged in Fall River he could not get employment in 
Lowell. 1 do not believe that was ever carried out to any extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Norrtu.) Is it forbidden by law in Massachusetts?—A. Yes. | 

(By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you know whether foreign labor has come into 
Massachusetts to such an extent as to supplant what we would call American 
labor and had the effect to reduce wages?—A. I do not thinkit has. I have had 
afew complaints, but after investigation they proved to be groundless. I do not 
think it has been carried on to any extent whatever in Massachusetts. 

Q. You have investigated that subject?—A. I have when complaints have been 
made. I do not speak from the standpoint of labor, but from my observation. 
T have not known it to be generally the case. There have been exceptional cases, 
but not of any magnitude. , ; i 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) What was the nationality, say, up to 1870, of the fac- 
tory population of Massachusetts?—A. In certain localities they varied. In Fall 
River there was a large proportion of French Canadians; in Lowell, at one time, 
not quite so recently as that, there wasa large proportion of Americans, but to-day 
I should say that the preponderance was the other way—foreign element. ; 

Q. Werethose of Irish descent employed largely in the mills in Massachusetts?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. At what time?—A. They have been largely since 1879. ’ 

Q. When did this French Canadian population come in among your people?—A. 
I found it there when I took charge of the department. I do not know when they 
came in. f : 

Q. Do you think the larger percentage of employees in the mills of ane coe 
setts are foreign born or of immediate foreign descent?—A. I should say a large 
proportion are of immediate foreign descent. In Fall River, I should say, the 

ge proportion were not. ; 
eG Wet were the peculiar advantages of the displacement of the Irish and 
Americans in the Massachusetts mills by the French Canadian population?— 

. That I can not tell. ah 
ng. You tine it was because they accepted smaller wages and were easier to 
govern by any law?—A. I should say not. I should say they were not any easier 


overned than those they superseded. ie 
s Q. Have there been say strikes among the French Canadians?—A. In Fall 


River they comprised a large proportion in the strike. 
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Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Is it true that they have been working in these small 
alin because there was not American labor to do the work?—A. I think that is 
one of the primary causes. ; ; 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) Is it true that one reason for Canadian labor in New 
England mills is that it has a flexibility of supply in a very curious way; that the 
French Canadians live on farms at home very cheaply in bad years, and in good 
years they work as long as there isa demand for their labor?—A. Like Arabs, 
they take up their tents and go back and forth. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is it a fact that in the establishment of the Southern 
mills those who had been born and raised in Massachusetts went into the South?— 
A. That is true; but in all these manufacturing centers there is a schedule of 
wages which affects not only the Irish and Americans, but-affects the Canadians 
equally. If they are good weavers they get the same price per cut as anybody else 
would—the fixed price; and also in the day labor. I do not thing, as a general 
ae, they come in and cut under the fixed prices which are established by manu- 

acturers. 

Q. In case of strikes are the French Canadians usually the people who supplant 
the others?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have many strikes been won on the part of the employers simply by the 
substitution of French Canadian labor?—A. I do not remember more than one or 
two instances where strikes have been successful in Massachusetts. 

Q. coy Mr. Nort.) Large strikes?—A. Large strikes. 

Q. How does the weekly payment law operate in Massachusetts?—A. The 
weekly payment law is a success in Massachusetts. It was passed some few years 
ago and all our large corporations pay weekly, and the law has been improved so 
as to apply to persons and farmers as well. There is no trouble about that. 
There were one or two occasions where prosecutions were made and carried up to 
the supreme court, but were thrown out owing to defects in the indictments. 

Do you know of any opposition to it onthe part of the operatives?—A. No 

oe ae that I know of. x 

. Either class—employers or employees?—A. None at all; the only diffi 
had was with the Old Colony Coepeniion They did not ‘pay oe ee 
they had so many miles of travel, but they finally acquiesced, and there is no 
heros They had to go many hundreds of miles in order to pay one or two 

. L will pass to No. 17—‘‘ Store orders and payment in kind.” Are t 
in store orders forbidden in Massachusetts?—A. ok think ieee | sae hog ae 
Ii net Lo eleerens ssachusetts . I do not think there is any law. 

. Has it worked itself out without need of a law?—A. Wi islati 

@. You never hear any Complaints? A. None ae alll  Wethond acini 
ee " Be ey eae saat about factory tenements?—A. No complaints come 

Q. Is there no law regulating factory tene si “S : 
only SO far as the building shall be safe pe ry eg are priwneee ne he i iy 2 

Q. That is factories, not tenements?—A. Not tenements aN ee 

Q. Is there no need for such a law?—A. I would not want to say that 
a (By a See ee) Is it optional with the employees whether they trade 
inca Ere eee anes es Sie Be asliat in Massachusetts?—A. There 

Las sac ‘ S stores wner Tas ae . : 
PO Wh but they have gradually ai cu ot pepriee od-the Opsenu aoa 
. Where stores are operated directly Seriminverenan : 
parties at the tae tee ‘ elec oe aes ae ig or operated through 
in them deducted to pay their bills?— A. it oi Fala ee RAED axe who trade 
7 Mr Tor 1 tie ss amet es gtd oe “ . 
ae os Mr. Nortu.) Is there anything compulsory about it?—A. Nothing com- 

q. ‘‘ Fines and penalties ”—will : AOMMISsi 2 : . 
matter?—A. That is the matter of Teetoat eee oa ex peLence aga 
tention. It is not a matter that comes under my arte ti 1as been an open con- 
see by the law, with the operator and with hee hea : that is left, as you 
not had any case brought to me to deal with: they hae - se Gecides ‘hare 
aes I never thought it came within may provmeet) ee Uae 

; h Ee tn a E 5 o cide 10 Wi1 1t. 
panes has b ae pene to do with the adininistration of that law?—A. No. 
c en a good deal of complaint on the part of th 

unfairness has been shown in the fines inflicted fobs oe i ee Thee 
no question about that, butasI stated before, it eavenoatl = ieee herons 
; @. Will you give the commission your oheon ae. oy eas my-0Rser vanes. 
females and children in the mills?—A. I should a rae oie Sb Ove a 
ee or ee Showde Say, trom my observation an 
xperience, that the social conditions and everything pertaining to the health and 


| 
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the reasonable comforts of women and children in Massachusetts have been cov- 
ered by its laws. In speaking of the sanitary conditions, I know that when I 
visited the factories in 1879 the sanitary appliances provided for no privacy of the 
sexes whatever. They had no separate water-closets for women. Now, under 
the laws of Massachusetts, they must provide separate water-closets and have 
them eels designated ‘‘ Women” and ‘‘Men,” and be as remote as possible 
from each other. It is one of the best features of our laws in regard to that. 
Another thing which added greatly to their comfort were the seats with which 
they were provided, so that they could sit down a few moments during the day if 
they had the opportunity. Then, another thing is the ventilation of the work- 
shops, which, in our factories in Massachusetts, has been very high indeed. 

Q. Is there any deleterious effect upon the women of Massachusetts by reason 
of their employment in the mills, as regulated to-day?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) You think they are physically as well off in the mills 
pe os be in domestic life?-—A. Under the shortening of the hours, I 

y yes. 
ong laa is the age of children that are employed?—A. Fourteen years now is 

e limit. : 

Q. Are there many children employed generally in the textile mills7—A. Yes. 

Q. Many women employed in them?—A. Yes. 

@. Can you state what the proportion is?—A. I can give them to you, I think, 
pretty accurately. In Fall River the number of females employed is 25,000; 
children, 3,005; the females in the Lowell mills, seven thousand and some hun- 
dreds; in Lawrence mills, 7,649; in New Bedford mills, 5,745. 

. (By Mr. Nortu.) Do you know of any reason why a woman who must earn 
Be heed should not work in the mills as now regulated in Massachusetts?— 

. o not. 

Q. A law in England forbids the employment of females for a certain length 
of time prior to confinement. Would you regard such a law as desirable?—A. I 
oud first want to ascertain how many married women were at work in the 
mills. 

7 Q. Do you know the relative proportions of married and unmarried?—A. No, I 
oO not. 

Q. (By Mr. Strmson.) Are there not very few married women?—A. [ have the 
impression there are but a few married women. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) When was the change fixing the age limit to 14 years in 
Massachusetts made?—A. Made at my suggestion last year. 

Q. What number of children was displaced from the mills by reason of the 
inerease of the age limit?—A. Less than 100. It has been the settled policy in 
Massachusetts that education and labor should go hand in hand, and that has 
been the central feature in all the industrial laws; and as they raise the limit of 
age at which children can be employed in mills, of course it weeds them out. 
From 8 years old we have got it now to 14._ No children can be employed in any 
capacity in Massachusetts under 14 years. 

Q. Will you state the reasons why you urged the legislature to increase the 
age limit to 14 years?—A. One reason was that it deprived them of the oppor- 
tunity of education; another was that when I have seen them at work there I 
thought they should enjoy something besides toil in childhood days; perhaps 
sympathetic on my part. ; ; ! 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) There has been a proposition in Connecticut to forbid 
married women working in the factories at all. Do you believe that would bea 
good law?—A. I should say it would-be a good law, even though they work no 
harder than they do in their home life, where they work 16 or 18 hours a day. 

Q. (By Mr. Nort.) A bill has been introduced in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture to increase the age limit to 16 years. Would you favor such a law as that?— 


ENO: 

Q. Why?—A. Because I think, with our State education in Massachusetts, ie Gt 
child attends public schools until it is 14 years of age it can go out in the world 
with some intelligence, and oftentimes the wages it earns would be a help to the 
family. : 

: They have in England a system called the half-time system, under which 
the child employed in a mill works a half day and goes to school a half day. 
What do you think of that system?—A. That has been tried to some extent in 
Massachusetts, but it has never been generally adopted. I think the present law as 
fully advantageous to the children as the half-day school. 

Q. Do you approve of the half-day system?—A. I do not. Hie, 

. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) What is the present law with respect to the employ- 
ment of children?—A, Fifty-eight hours a week. 


i 
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Q. What opportunities are there for education after mill hours?—A. By law 
every city of 10,000 inhabitants or more is obliged to open a night school. They 
are fully attended and produce good results. 

Q. What branches are usually taught in the night schools?—A. In some the 
English language, arithmetic, grammar, and, in Boston, the higher branches, such 
as drawing. The evening school of Massachusetts is a grand feature, and it has 
been developed to take in those over 14 and allow them to work if they attend the 
evening schools. 

_ Q. Isattendance on the night school compulsory?—A. Yes; if they do not attend 
it, they can not work. 

Q. Are the school books furnished without expense to the pupil in the State of 
Massachusetts?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) How long does the obligation to attend the night school 
last after 14 years of age?—A. It lasts as long as they are minors and until they 
can read and write simple sentences in the English language. If they can do that 
they can work. It gives them opportunties to learn still more, but they must be 
able to read and write simple sentences before they can be employed. 

_ Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Have you any information to give the commission on the 

ore of the hours of labor in the different trades and industries?—A. The nine- 
oe mee peal a0 . ow ee in all trades. We have a law in Massachu- 
ee ae ployees for the State, city, or county, nine hours constitute a 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) Do you favor a law prohibiting women fr ‘king i 
factories?—A. I should like to know to wh ri . 7 hee a iored 
before Pe corn or Hat what extent married women are employed 

. Presuming they are employed t er i 
such alan? A, Yon . ee ee 2 a great extent, would you be in fayor of 
. Do you think it would tend to immorality; that the 
married?—A. I do not know that; b mal principles Feng sept a be: 
Hed woman's are ere ; but om.general principles I should say a mar- 
. (By Mr. Nortu.) What would you do in th 5 ri i 
a drunken husband?—A. It seems S me ee on tegen athena bac 
ee exceptional fey could be provided for. We find now childige 

0 ts are poor, or, perhaps, who haye a drunken fath re for 
pidden working in the mills until they ar ken father. They are for- 

2 : - mills sy are 14. Thatisa hardship. There i 
question about it; but there ought to be, and I thi a nee eae 
some provision for such children and for the see once eee 

8 (By ou Os ee From the public purse sh 

_&. (By Mr. Stimson.) Are there many illegitims , bir en 
ae in eee in which women are pie haar yk ree eee ae t Baie 
ere 1s such a degree of immoralit among tl a; at 5 ‘ e 
I have heard reports from officers = 1 gay at ee ee 
se is ers in that department, anc ‘ : 
at a ay ea es of immorality; at Teast not iy Mace oa ae pee 
: r, NortH.) Will you explail ‘Maccaahuetiba ine cea 
Sunday labor?—A. ‘That 1s forbidden except in cues of necesita ae 
that provides that certain bake shops shall be open Oh the ee 
may be sold and distri ad, é eee oh icy the morning, newspapers 
: L ibuted, and milk may be sold, but labor i Pick 
ing establishments is forbidden. We have feduen os ip bie ae! manufactur- 
Sunday on the inspection of boilers, and 1 Were fort Fade +h any calis to work on 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is it your duty u od aie mn he officers to do it. 
done?_A. Yes. y under the law to see that it is not 

Q. (By Mr. Ratourorp.) Do y ink v4 
further improved by a cua ee ee th ec aet of workmen would be 
ee Massachusetts?—A. To a certain extent and Hoag gee ee factory 

ut any radical change under theepresent pm Rs c= ual process they would; 
mental to the great manufacturing interests of Mas at ses MA teeaepli 
Q. (By KENNEDY.) To what extent is there a sus} mabe a 
ger tr aftic on the railroads in Massachusetts on Sane pein 
the engineers and other railroad employees ae ee ee 
tation lines of the country oa. Papeete None Gaye 8 Week on the transpor 
presume that is true, but the ee er that question informedly. I 
y would come under the provision for work in oe 


of necessity, I presu it j 
cases. nee me, When it is necessary, they can be employed in all those 


. (By Mr: Tall -v. 3 
experience i the ewcat-shop sosteire tae semmuaission a brief statement. of yous 
e ne giothing business in Boston. The acitadon ik No re peo 
gation there reached Boston; the investi: ew York and the investi- 


Soot Sues ee poe vestigation developed s i 
eso prominent that Governor William Russell Gnidia mona vee 
ake an inves- 


tigation in Boston in regard to the Sweat-shop system of labor. I did s al 
. O, an 


eight and passen- 


ie . -_ 
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_ found a very pitiful state of affairs. I found that the clothing was made und. 
conditions abioli were unhealthy and liable to contagious disenbes, and the ronal 
of my report was the enactment of some laws which should check it, or if not 


_ check it, abolish it. It did, to a certain extent, check that evil, and further 


amendments of that law and its enforcement abolished it, and I think I can say 


, with truthfulness that you will not find a sweat shop in Massachusetts to-day. 


Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Will you state to the commission the leading features 


- of the law?—A. I have it here. 


Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Is this law the foundation of all the laws of other States 
on this question?—A. New York has a law which, from what I can learn, did not 
prove to be effective. They have sent this year for a copy of this law, and I 
believe they intend to have further legislation during the present year. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuirs.) Would the effect of this law be to compel persons to 
take goods home and manufacture them in their own housés?—A. The law applies 
to the home and residence. The feature of this law is simply that before anyone 
can obtain clothing to make, repair, alter, or mend, they must first give notice 
that they intend to do the work, and where they intend to carry it on. That, of: 
course, brings it immediately under the inspection of the public. The officer goes 
there; if he finds it cleanly and a suitable place to make clothing, a license is 
issued. There is a continual inspection going on every day by the several officers 
who have charge of that in the houses where this clothing is made. If unclean- 
liness is found, or any of the provisions of the law are not complied with, the 
license is taken away and that stops it. 

Q. Does the law interfere in any way with the manufacture of clothing in Bos- 
ton?—A. I think most of the clothing, or the larger proportion of it, has gone to 
New York. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Has it been driven out of Boston?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is your license the means of regulation?—A. Yes; that 
license and the daily inspection is the whole secret of cleanly made garments. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortx.) Do you believe that the gain through the enforcement of 
this law is greater than and offsets the loss of business it occasions?—A. I do. 
Clothing was made there in recent years under filthy conditions, and it must have 
been a good deal worse in New York. Many times scarlet fever and kindred dis- 
eases were carried away in the clothing. That has all been abolished. 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) Have there been any prosecutions under section 48 of 
this law, which prohibits the sale of garments if made under those conditions?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Were they sustained?—A. AI] sustained. 

Q. Was complaint made that it was unconstitutional?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) What has been the result on the people who formerly 
made a living by making this clothing?—A. They make the same clothing under 
cleanly conditions. i 

Q. Did you not say it was driven to New York?—A. Not altogether; it has not 
been driven away. I said a large proportion goes to New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Has the wholesale clothing trade in Boston been very much 
injured by this law?—A. It has; there is no question about it. 

. Are a number of people out of employment, or have they sought other 
employment?—A. I took the trouble to find out from our merchants in Boston in 
making out this report, and I would like to read: ‘‘ Boston, once the leading cen- 
ter of the clothing industry, now holds the fourth place; New York, Chicago, and 
Rochester superseding Boston.” This comes from the manufacturers in Boston. 

Q. At what time did it hold the leading place?—A. Prior to the enactment of 
the Massachusetts law, which has been in operation about five years. These are 
statements made by the leading manufacturers of the clothing trade in Boston, 
and I took the trouble to get them before publishing this report. Oe 

Q. (By Mr. Norra.) Are you the president of the International Association of 
Factory Inspectors?—A. I was until this year, when I resigned after having held 
that position eight years. ake 

Will you state the purposes of that association?—A. The purpose of that 
association, which was organized twelve years ago, was to equalize and improve 
the laws of the several States that had industrial laws. The first convention was 
held in Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, in which four States were represented. 

Q. What four States?—A. New York, New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
There we endeavored to have the legislatures of our several States adopt uniform 
laws so far as regards labor and industrial matters; and as it has continued from 
year to year there has been a more uniform system simply by means of these con- 
ventions. Of course, Massachusetts takes the lead; its code of laws is broader; 
put other States are following rapidly in the line of the Massachusetts laws. 
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F shi jects ich this 
. You are aware, I suppose, that that is one-of the chief objects for whicl 
Industrial Commission hae tesa Sbeng ti oct I Ce something of 
kind, and that is why I thought its importance wa eat. 
et Can this Ponies On eel upon the cooperation of your association?—A. Cer- 
tainly. We passed these resolutions last year: re 

‘“‘Uniformity of law in the various States and Provinces as to the age ore si 
children, number of hours of labor, etc., being acknowledged by most of the dele- 
gates to be the most beneficial both to the employee and the employer: 

“Be it resolved, That the incoming officers of this association and chiefs of depart- 
ments of various States and Provinces be requested to use all honorable means 
to have such a state of affairs become law in the various States and Provinces, to 
the end that all the workers and manufacturers be put on a more equitable basis, 
thus avoiding the present disadvantages under which they work.” — ; 

Q. Do you believe that the lack of uniformity in labor legislation is a detriment 
to employers of labor of certain States as well as to the employees?—A. Ithinkin 
Massachusetts the manufacturers were very much hampered by the first law that 
was ever passed regulating the hours of labor. There was no other State that 
had that law, and they were obliged to compete with Rhode Island, across the 
border, where they worked eleven and twelve hours a day, and it was quite 
detrimental. At least they thought it was. é 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) What means do you propose to use to reach the legis- 
latures through this association?—A. I should say by recommendations. ; 

Q. In what way would you make the recommendations—through committees 
or simply by communications?—A. Through the report of this commission, I 
think. 

Q. Would you take upon yourselves the task of going to the legislatures in per- 
son and urging it before their committees, and presenting it to the State officers?— 
A. I think there would be no necessity for that; of course coming from a com- 
mission of this character and standing, it Seems to me it ought to carry its weight 
without*any individual action. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Your association passed a resolution at the last meeting 
in Boston in which you declare that the insufficiency of our immigration laws is 
responsible for the surprising increase of a very undesirable class of people in our 
factories and workshops, forming a menace to the health of our citizens, the rights 
of our laboring men and women, and the welfare of society at large. Was that 
unanimously adopted by your association?—A. It was. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquusr.) How many States were represented at that meeting?— 
A. There were eleven or twelve, with the Provinces—a delegation of some hundred 
or more representatives. 

Q. (By Mr. Norrn.) Was that statement the result of the observation and 
experience of all the factory inspectors of the United States?—A. I should judge 
so, from the vote that was recorded. I took the vote of the convention, and it 
was passed without debate. If there had been a debate, there might have been 
some objection; but it was passed, as usually those resolutions are, at the close 
of the convention, and it stands on the records. 

Q. What are your views on the question of convict labor and the competition of 
prison-made goods ’—A. My opinion differs from others. Although thirteen years 
of my life have been passed in prison duty and I know something of the work per- 
formed in prisons, I have never yet seen wherein there was such a great amount 
done as to affect the general production. I may be wrong, but it seems to me it 
would be a very small factor in the great falling of the wages in Massachusetts 
to-day. If it was, it would have reduced them at once; it does not amount to 
Te ries are cee cloth there now by hand. 

Us y Mr. FarQuHar.) Is it your belief that the State penitentiaries and 
gor ots 3 institutions should be self-supporting?—A. That ‘S an open question 


Q. Is that the judgment of those who hay i instituti 
a ee that oer: as mine does from ae cue Se ee eae 
). Is there in the State of Massachusetts either publi ini r legi i 
action that would carry out such a proposition as teate sk Te suowe oe 
entirely contrary by not permitting them to labor; it shows that by the laws 
_ Q. As an economical question, do you think that, for the benefit of the State 
it might be weil to have the penitentiaries and reformatories self-supportin 
instead of a burden on the people?—A, Yes, if it could be extended to otk i te 
BW sua I might speak of. a 
‘ iat is your opinion on the matter of the State contractine i ; 
and placing the product in the open market in conipetlfion tied ep 
A. AsTI stated before, it is a question in my mind whether it does affect to ar 
great degree outside labor. gany, 
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_Q. Do you think that it isa positive injury to the State and to the citizens of 
the State who pay its taxes, and also a disadvantage in every way to manufac- 
turers?—A. That depends upon the degree to which they are affected outside. 

Q. Suppose the State of Massachusetts went into manufacturing, and your 
goods were sold in Connecticut, New Hampshire, Maine, and Rhode Island, do 
you suppose the legislatures of those States would stand that very long?—A. They 
did doit. 1 know in the State prison when I was there it was all contract labor, 
and there was no general complaint. When I was in the Middlesex House of 
Correction, where there were five or six hundred, we had contract labor there 
for brushes, and I never heard any complaint. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Are there sufficient public school facilities in Mas- 
sachusetts for the working class of people?—A. No, I do not think there are. I 
do not think in Boston we have full facilities, and in New York, if the reports 
are correct, there are thousands that can not be sent to school. We have not in 
Massachusetts. The larger cities and towns are complaining all the time of the 
want of proper school facilities and are building schoolhouses all the time. 

Q. (By Mr. Puruuips.) Has industrial education been established to any extent 
in the cities and towns of Massachusetts?—A. Manual training in cities of a cer- 
om population is established. Boston, Cambridge, and all our larger cities 

ave it. 

Q. Have they adequate facilities for giving such instruction?—A. Yes; ade- 
quate—sufficient to accommodate the number that apply. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Do the French-Canadian people speak the English 
language sufficiently to attend our schools understandingly?—A. I do not know. 
When they introduced them all they could say was that they were over a certain 
age; they had learned that before. 

Q, Through the means of your night schools would nearly all the operatives, 
by the time they are 21 years of age, be taken out of the ranks of illiterate 
people?—A. Yes, they would. tes 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) What is your judgment as to the efficiency of existing 
liability laws?—A. I know we have a law there, but, of course, it does not come 
under my jurisdiction, and I have no special knowledge of it. The sanitary and 
personal safety laws cover everything that is needed so far as health and safety 
of life and limb are concerned. No system could be more perfect than ours. 

Q. Is nothing to be desired in Massachusetts in relation to those laws?—A. 
Nothing that I can think of. pad 

Q. Is the personal safety of the employee as well protected by law as it is pos- 
sible to be?—A. Yes. In regard to the machinery, life, and sanitary appliances, 
the cleanness of the workrooms, and the reasonable comforts, in my opinion it 
has made toil easy and comfortable compared to what it was twenty-five years 
ago, when it was mere drudgery. Folks, however, will have to labor, of course; 
there is no getting around that. : ; 

Q. Do you think the lot of the Massachusetts workingman or factory operative 
is, on the whole, a pleasant one compared with his condition at any other time?— 
A. I do, most assuredly. 

Q. Are the factory inspection laws sufficient in Massachusetts?—A. They are. 

Q. Have you all the power and authority you need?—A. Yes. Phe 

Q. Are the laws regulating the employment of women and children sufficient ?— 
A. They are, and they are effective and are complied with cheerfully by the 
manufacturers of Massachusetts. No complaint comes from them nor from the 
operatives. : : ee, 

Q. Are the laws regulating payments, penalties, and procedure in factories and 
shops satisfactory also?—A. Yes, so far as I know. ts aod 

Q. What is your opinion of the laws regulating conciliation, mediation, and 
arbitration ?—A. The arbitration law in Massachusetts has done and is doing 
good work. It has settled a great many difficulties amicably, and I think it is 
appreciated. ; : A : Nera 

Q. (By Mr. PHiuurrs.) What is your observation of the migration of indus- 
tries and natural and artificial causes for such migration? It has been stated that 
the labor laws in Massachusetts are too stringent and have induced some manu 
facturers to leave that locality and build in others.—A. | have not seen a gt eat 
deal of it. Factories have been built there since these laws have been in opera- 
tion. There are some five hundred and sixty-odd textile factories in Massachu- 
setts, but I guess with what have been built and what have left they remain about 

eas they did before. ; : te 
ee ae Mr. eo There has been a strong movement for logielavi to 
extend the fifty-eight hour law to mercantile establishments, shops, anc suanee 
as well as factories. Have you any opinion on that?—A. Yes; I had a ene d te 
to do with that law. The law, originally a ten-hour law, was amended to apply 
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o mercantile establishments. I worked quite hard with the committee to have 
hae enacted. It was on the statute books about eight months. A petition iho 
from the employees in the very stores where it was intended it should be a bene _ 
and they had that word ‘“‘ mercantile” stricken out, and it has never gone on the 

ks since. : 
ac: “(By Mr. Norru.) Was their opposition because the law reduced their 
wages?—A. No; I never heard an argument of that kind. The petition came 
from Springfield, and was brought before the comumnittee. : a 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) How would people who were working fifty-eight 
hours in factories trade if the same hours were adopted in mercantile establish- 
ments?—_A. While it was in force that law operated effectively and satisfac- 
torily. I know it was working satisfactorily in our largest stores and in other 
cities. I do not know how it would work in country towns. They had to have 
an employee come in as late as 11 o’clock in the forenoon in order to have him 
remain up at night. They got over itin that way. _ 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) Was the great trouble to have that law apply to small 
shops?—A. That was the trouble I found in the enforcement of the law, but in 
Boston, Worcester, Springfield, and other large cities there was no reason why it 
should not have remained on the statute books, and it will be in the legislature 
again this year. 

5. It is eae by my friends in the labor interest in Massachusetts that one 
great.trouble we have in competing with other States in textile industries is that, 
although they nominally have a sixty-hour law, and in New Jersey, I think, even 
a fifty-four-hour law, only in Massachusetts is this factory act enforced. Is thata 
fact?—A. Ithinkitis. 1lcannot criticise other States, but I know in our own State 
it is enforced strictly, and it is cheerfully complied with; but I have no doubt such 
is the case, although I would not make any criticism. — 

. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you not believe that it is highly improbable that 
the employees of establishments in Springteld, Mass., whose hours of labor were 
lightened by that law, of their own volition madea petition to the legislature to 
have it repealed? Do you not suppose it was promoted perhaps by the employers 
in the establishments?—A. I should not want to make any statement of that kind, 
ames iL ae no proof, I should rather let it go that in that section they desired 

o have no law. 

In the few leisure moments I had in the office I drew off the several laws and 
noted their development in Massachusetts; also the laws of the other States that 
have adopted the ten-hour law, and laws in foreign countries. I have them here. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Have you also a paper that you prepared on the labor 
legislation in Massachusetts?—A. Yes; I have that in full. 

@. Will you leave that also?—A. Yes. 

The papers above referred to are hereto attached, marked Exhibit A.) 

. (By Mr. Pinups.) Have you any further statement to make?—A. Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, I feel honored in appearing before this commission, and 
T hope I have given you some information that will be of benefit. If we have 
uniform laws in the several States it certainly will work for the benefit of all., 
If I were to recommend anything for the other States, I should recommend com- 
pulsory school laws; fifty-eight hours; that no child under 14 years of age be 
employed, and that they should have their childhood years to be devoted to educa- 
tion a once te ih mae for the pene and responsibilities that will follow citi- 
zenship. ink that is one of the most important things we c: ider— 
bring up our children intelligently. [ nee ee in 


EXuisit A. 


LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL LAWS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The original law re 
was enacted in 1874. 
ae the law was amended to include mechanical and mercantile establish- 
ments. 
In 1884 the word ‘ mercantile” was stricken from the statute. 
In eg the law was again amended by reducing the hours of labor to 58 hours 
per week. 
tn addition to the laws which I have here mentioned, there are other acts which 
provide as follows: One was chapter 125 of the acts of the year 1891, which pro- 
hibits the imposition of fines or deductions of wages of employees engaged at 
weaving. The other act is chapter 357, which prohibits the manufacture and sale 
of clothing made in unhealthy places. This latter act wags passed after a thorough 


gulating the hours of labor in manufacturing establishments 


- 


ae Eat 
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was manufactured in tenement houses, and the law is intended toremove the evils 
which existed under this old system by regulating such business and making it 
subject to examination by the State inspectors, two additional members being 
appointed to enforce its provisions. 

_ Acts of 1895, chapter 144, provided that the occupier or manager of every textile 
factory shall furnish to persons employed therein specifications of the character 
of each kind of work to be done by them and the rate of compensation, and in the 
case of weaving rooms such specifications shall state the length or weight of each 
cut or piece as intended. 

Chapter 505 of the acts of 1898 is an act which prohibits deductions in the wages 
of women and minors employed in manufacturing and mechanical establishments, 
who are paid by the day or hour, and who are prevented temporarily from pursu- 
ing their ordinary work by reason of the stoppage of machinery for the purpose 
of repairing the same, if said women and minors are refused the privilege of 
leaving the mill while the damage to said machinery was being repaired. 

Employment of child labor.—In 1876 the legislature of Massachusetts enacted a 
law prohibiting the employment of children under 10 years of age in any manu-| 
facturing, mechanical, or mercantile establishment. 

This act was supplemented in 1883 by an act prohibiting a child under 12 years / 
of age from working in any manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile establish- 
ment during the hours in which the public schools were in session in the city or 
town in which he resides. 

In 1888 the child-labor law was amended, and children under the age of 13/ 
years were prohibited from working in any factory, workshop, or mercantile 
establishment. 

In 1898 the law was amended raising the limit of age to 14 years. G 

To fully realize the benefits which the operatives employed in factories and 
other manufacturing establishments have derived by the enactment and enforce- 
ment of labor and industrial laws, we should know the conditions under which 
labor was performed prior to the enactment of such laws. 

Before the ten-hour law was passed in Massachusetts the hours of labor in manu- ‘ 
facturing establishments were from eleven to fourteen hours a day. 

Children from 8 to 11 years of age were set to work in manufacturing establish- 
ments,and there were found children of 11 years of age performing labor that 
properly belonged to adults. 

There was found in many instances a total lack of proper sanitary appliances. 
The workrooms were poorly ventilated, but little attention paid to cleanliness, and 
an apparent disregard for the reasonable comfort of operativesemployed. In fact, 
the daily toil had become the merest drudgery. 

T have not exaggerated the conditions under which thousands of wage-earners 
in manufactories were obliged to obtain the means of existence. Such conditions 
attracted public attention, and after many years of defeat in the attempts to obtain 
relief by legislative action it was not until the year 1874 that a ten-hour law was ; 
enacted. ” 

The vast amount of capital employed in manufacturing in Massachusetts con- 
stituted a serious element in the problem of labor legislation, and for some time 
caused a formidable resistance to change the hours of labor. It was argued that 
such legislation would paralyze the manufacturing interests and drive capital out 
of the State. It was urged that production would be greatly lessened and that 
the laboring people would not make good use of their leisure time. But the 
readjustment brought about by the legislation referred to, so far from proving 
disastrous, is almost universally admitted to be beneficial to all concerned, and 
it is difficult to realize how changes so great should have been made with so little 
friction. 

In the development of this legislation it seems to me, and my opinion is based 
upon considerable observation and experience, that a great advance has been made 
in the direction of securing the legal rights of operatives, and the industrial 
interests of the Commonwealth have in no proper sense been injured. The evils 
that it was feared would follow did not appear. Production was not diminished 
by reason of shorter hours, nor was labor less carefully done, and I am frankly of 
the opinion that every step in legislation in the advance toward shorter hours and 
better conditions for the working element of our population has been a grand 
investment for the State. ; 

The question may well’be asked, What has been the effect upon those operatives 
whose hours of labor have been lessened and to the children obliged to work in 
factories whose school privileges have been secured? The benefit to adults, com- 
prising the laboring classes, by the reduction of the hours of labor has been to 


investigation, which was authorized, was made as to the manner in which clothing 
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i i i hood to thoughts of better things and to an 
eee eeamert ae cue itibas given focted time for leisure to the oper- 
ative, it has encouraged self-culture, it has afforded additional opportunity for 
recreation, and it has given the debating school, lecture room, and library an 
impetus in every city and manufacturing town 1n Massachusetts. The large cir- 
culation which the daily papers have obtained, in my opinion, 1s due in part to the 
fact that the laboring people are considering the questions of public moment. 

From an experience which has extended many years, not only through the 

medium of official duty but from personal observation, I would say, with much 
confidence, that there has been a gradual yet steady change in the conditions once 
existing, which has operated to the benefit and well-being of the laboring classes 
in the opportunities for mental and social culture. 
) The manufacture and sale of clothing made im unhealthy places.—It had long 
‘been a fact of common knowledge that clothing and wearing apparel were being 
manufactured under conditions which, upon the score of cleanliness and health, 
were open to serious objections. 

The crowded state of the tenements in which much of the work had been done; 
the filthy habits of the occupants, engendering sickness and disease; the fostering 
of contagious disorders, made it the imperative duty of the authorities to stamp 
out the evil in the quickest and most effective manner. 

It had begun to fasten itself upon the clothing business of Boston, but it had not 
long been in operation in this Commonwealth when the most stringent measures 
were taken to check the advance and to abolish the system. 

In 1891 an act was passed which applied to workshops only. It was found that 
among the tenement-house workers the worst evils of the sweating system pre- 
vailed. The experience obtained by the enforcement of this statute showed the 
necessity of a revision of some of its provisions. 

In 1898 the law was again amended, ang the restrictive features of the present 
saw have been so rigidly enforced that Re, a sweat shop can be found within the 
simit of the Commonwealth. 


* 
MASSACHUSETTS LAWS FOR THE PROTECTION OF LIFE, LIMB, AND HEALTH OF 


EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING, MECHANICAL, AND MERCANTILE ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 


_ Chapter 214 of the acts of 1877 provided for the guarding of all belting, gear- 
ing, shafting, and drums in manufacturing establishments. Also forbade the 
cleaning of machinery while in motion if objected to in writing by an inspector. 
Also that all factories should be well ventilated and kept clean. Also for guard- 
ing all elevator openings, wellholes, and hoist ways, and for safety catches on 
elevators. 
Also for proper provision for egress and escape from fire, and for opening of all 
doors outwardly when ordered by the inspector. 
eM 4 2 1289) anta = u , 7 j j 
_ Chapter 137, acts of 1881, forbade the use of explosive compounds in factories 
in such a way as to render hazardous the egress of operatives in case of fire. 
These provisions were, in 1881 
sections 13 to 21, inclusive. 
4 ae iG Nes J OC : res 
Chapter 208 of the acts of 1882 provides for additional proper safety devices on 
elevators, and by chapter 173, acts of 1883, the inspector is required to placard 
all dangerous elevators and forbid their use until made safe. 
€ . = ‘ ta * ¢ 5 4 > 4 , ; 
Chapter 150, acts of 1882, provides for seats for females employed in manufac- 
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hich prevents said employee from returning to — 
ed by chapter 98, acts of 1890, to include mer- 


,incorporated in the public statutes, chapter 104, 
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Chapter 178, acts of same year, provides for proper ventilation of factories and 
workshops and the removal therefrom, so far as may be practicable, of all gases, 
vapors, dust, and other impurities generated in the course of any manufacturing 

process therein carried on. 

Chapter 90, acts of 1890, forbids the employment of any person under 15 years 
of age to have the custody, management, or operation of any elevator. 

All of the above-enumerated laws have been incorporated and reenacted in 
chapters 481 and 508 of the acts of the year 1894. ; 


SYNOPSIS OF INSPECTION LAWS OF STATES AND PROVINCES. 


Maine.—Factory inspection in Maine was provided for in 1887. 

No child under 12 years of age shall be employed in any manufacturing or 
mechanical establishment, nor any child under 15 years of age, except during 
vacation of the public schools, unless such child has attended school 16 weeks 
of each year preceding its 16th year. To secure employment every child 
must procure a certificate from the school authorities to the effect that the 
school laws are complied with, and it shall contain the age and birthplace of 
such child, and be kept on file for reference by the employer. 

_ No female under 18 years of age and no male under 16 years of age shall work 
more than 10 hours per day or 60 hours per week. Male minors over 16 years 
of age, with consent of parents, may contract to work longer hours, otherwise 
10 hours is a legal day’s work for such minors. The same rule applies tv women 

over 18 years of age, with the provision that the limit of overtime for women 
shall not exceed 6 hours in any one week or 60 hours in one week. Employers 
must post in every room where minors and women are employed a notice in 
large type regulating the hours of labor for such persons. 

Rhode Island.—The Rhode Island factory inspection act was passed in 1894. 

No child under 12 years of age can be employed in any manufacturing or mer- 
cantile establishment. Employers must keep office register of all minors under 
16 years of age. Minors under 16 are not allowed to clean machinery while in 
motion. 

Hours of labor for women and minors are limited by law to 60 hours per week, 
but this is not included in factory act. 

Connecticut.—Factory inspection was instituted in the State of Connecticut in 


Hie 

No child under 14 years of age shall be employed in any mechanical, mercan- 
tile, or manufacturing establishment. , 

New York.—The factory-inspection law of the State of New York was origi- 
nally passed in 1886. 

No child under 14 years of age can be employed in any factory or workshop, 
and all minors between 14 and 16 years of age are required to furnish a health 
ward certificate as to age, etc., before obtaining employment, and a record of the 
names, etc., of same is kept in the office. Children between the ages of 14 and 16 
years are required to be able to read and write simple sentences in the English 
language, otherwise they can be employed only during vacation times of the 
public schools. No minor under 15 years of age shall have charge over or operate 
an elevator running at a speed of more than 200 feet per minute, nor shall he be 
allowed to clean machinery while in motion, and any person is forbidden to 
remove guards from machinery unless for immediate repairs. _ 

No minor under 18 years nor woman under 21 years of age is allowed to work 
more than 10 hours in any one day, unless for the purpose of making a shorter 
workday on Saturday, and minors shall not work more than 60 hours in one 
week, and no minor under 18 years of age anda woman under 21 years of age can 
commence working any day before 6 a. m. nor be employed after 9p. m. 

New Jersey.—The State of New Jersey instituted factory inspection in 1882. 

Boys under 12 years of age and girls under 14 years of age are prohibited from 
working in any manufacturing establishment. Children between the age of 12 
and 15 years must produce school certificates of school attendance for 12 weeks 
during the year immediately preceding date of employment. No minor under 
the age of 16 years shall be employed at work dangerous to health without certifi- 
cate from physician, and no minor shall clean machinery in motion or be employed 
between its traversing parts. apaaais 

The hours of labor for minors of both sexes is limited to 55 per week. : 

Pennsylvania.—The factory-inspection law of Pennsylvania was enacted in 
1889, but did not go into operation until 2 years later. ie 

Children under 13 years of age can not be employed in any manufacturing or 
mercantile establishment. Sworn statement is required of child’s age from 
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: : a8 ae i loyed 
ans, and wall record in each room where children are emp Fi 
Pea comise nine must be kept of all minors under 16 years rh age. : - oy 
under 14 years is allowed to run an elevator, and no minor under 16 years to clean 
i hile in motion. ; 
panies seats not be employed in any one day longer than 12 hours nor in any 
re than 60 hours. ¢ f Sek sue. 
Oech eee law of the State of Ohio went into operation in 
1884. ‘ . : ish h 
t which children may be employed in manufacturing establishments 
is it chen with the provisions that children more than 12 years of age — 
employed at nondangerous employment during the time they are not require y 
law to attend school. The school law requires that all children under 14 years o 
age and over 8 years must attend school during the school term. This law is not 
enforced by factory inspectors, but by truant-officers, one or more in all school 
districts. Office record must be kept by employers of all minors under 18 years 
of age, giving name, date, and place of birth, with residence of parents or guard- 
ians. No minor under 16 years of age shall work at any employment whereby 
his life or limb is endangered, or his health is likely to be impaired, or his morals 
may be depraved. ; f 

Ne one under the age of 18 years shall be employed in any manufacturing 
establishment more than 10 hours in one day, nor more than 60 hours in one week. 
Notices containing the law must be posted by the manufacturers m a conspicuous 
place in every room where minors are employed, the chief inspector of factories 
to furnish such notices. 

Indiana (approved, March 30, 1897).—No person under 16 years of age and 
no woman under 18 years of age employed in any manufacturing establishment 
shall be required, permitted, or suffered to work therein more than 60 hours in 
any one week, . ; 

No child under 14 years of age shall be employed in any manufacturing estab- 
lishment within the State. ‘ 

Illinois.—The first factory-inspection law enacted in Illinois went into effect in 
1893. 


Children under 14 years of age can not be employed in any factory or work- 
shop, and minors must produce sworn statements as to age. Office register of 
minors must be kept by employers and a record of names and ages of minors 
posted in rooms where they are employed. Physicians’ certificates as to the 
physical ability of any minor to perform certain labor may be demanded by 
inspectors. 

Michigan.—The present factory-inspection law of the State of Michigan took 
effect in 1893. 

Children under 14 years of age can not be employed in any factory or work- 
shop. Sworn statement as to the age of minors under 16 years must be furnished 
to employers, who must keep office register of such and post a record thereof on 
the walls of workrooms. Female minors under 21 and male minors under 18 
years of age must not be allowed to clean machinery while in motion. 

Males under 18 years and females under 21 years of age can not work more 
than 10 hours in one day, unless to make shorter workday on Saturday, and not 
more than 60 hours in one week. 

Minnesota.—The factory-inspection law of Minnesota was enacted 1898. 

The law forbids any parent or guardian to let or hire any minor under 21 years 
of age, nor must any person willfully permit any child under 14 years to work at 
oe euployiment injurious to health, dangerous to life and limb, or likely to deprave 
its morals. i 

Children under 16 years of age must not be 
compelled to work more than 10 hours in one 
nor later than 6 p. m. of any one day. 

_ Missouri.—No minor shall be required to clean machinery or to work between 
its traversing parts while it is in motion, 

_ Ontario.—The factory-inspection act of the province of Ontario went into opera- 
tion in 1887. 
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-_ Quebeec.—No boy under 12 years and no girl under 14 years of age can be employed 
‘in any factory, work shop, work yard, or mill of any kind. In establishments 
classified as ‘‘dangerous, unwholesome, or inconvenient,” the age of employees 
shall not be under 16 years for boys and 18 years for girls. Age certificate may 
be required of parent or guardian. Children discharged if pronounced physically 
unfit for work by sanitary or other physician. Employer must keep register con- 
taining names and ages of boys, girls, and women employed, the period of each 
day Ae week they are employed, and the hour at which they begin and finish 
work. 2 

No boy under 18 years of age and no girl or woman shall be employed more 
than 10 hours in any one day and 60 hours in any one week. The day shall not 
commence before 6 o’clock in the morning nor end after 9 o’clock at night. In 
certain exigencies the inspector may extend the working day to 12 hours for a 
‘period not exceeding 6 weeks. 


BAKE-SHOP LAWS. 


[The New York law, passed May 2, 1895; amended May 14, 1896; took effect July 1, 1896.] 


SECTION 1. No employee shall be required, permitted, or suffered to work in a 
biscuit, bread, or cake bakery or confectionery establishment more than 60 hours 
in any one week or more than 10 hours in any one day, unless for the purpose of 
making a shorter workday on the last day of the week, nor more hours in any one 
week than will make an average of 10 hours per day for the whole number of days 
in which such person shall so work during such week. 


[Ohio bakeshop law, passed April 27, 1896.] 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted, etc., That no employee shall be requi1ed, permitted, 
or suffered to work in a biscuit, bread, or cake bakery or confectionery establish- 
ment more than sixty hours in one week, or more than ten hours in one day, 
unless for the purpose of making a shorter workday on the last day of the week, 
nor more hours in one week than will average ten hours per day for the whole 
number of days in which such person shall so work during the week; and 
os poe time shall begin by entering the shop and be concluded ten hours 
thereafter. 


[Pennsylvania law, approved the 27th day of May, 1897. An act to regulate the manufacture of flour 
E and meal food products.] 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted, etc., That no employe shall be required, permitted, 
or suffered to work in a biscuit, bread, or cake bakery, confectionery establish- 
mentesmore than six (6) days in any one week, said week to commence on Sunday 
not before six o’clock post meridian, and to terminate at the corresponding time 
on Saturday of the same week. No person under the age of eighteen (18) years 
shall be employed in any bakehouse between the hours of nine (9) o’clock at 
night and five (5) o’clock in the morning. F 


LAWS RELATING TO THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


England.—The first factory law was passed in 1802. It applied to ‘‘ cotton and 
other mills, and in cotton and other factories” 12 hours was required as a day’s 


work. 
In 1819 children under 9 years of age were prohibited from working in cotton 
mills. ° 
In 1831 no minor was allowed to do night work, and in 1848 the 10-hour law 
was passed, restricting the hours of labor of women and minors to 58 hours per 


week. 
In 1878 the various acts were codified, and included in one bill the substance of 
all previous acts. c ; 
France.—In France the employment, in manufacturing establishments, of 
children is prohibited, until 13 years of age. 
Switzerland.—In Switzerland children are not allowed to work until they are 
14 years of age. ; : 
Netherlands.—In the Netherlands a law was passed placing working hours for 
all women, girls, and boys under 16 years at 11 hours, with at least 1 hour’s rest. 
Italy.—The law of Italy forbids children of either sex who are under 9 years of 
age to work in manufactories and mines. r er eee 
Denmark.—Denmark law prohibits the employment of children under 10 years 
of age in manufactories and trades. 
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Sweden.—In Sweden the law forbids the employment of children under 12 years 


sige Russia children under 12 years of age are forbidden to be employed 


in manufactories. ~ ; 


Textile factories in Massachusetts in 1896. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. MAHLON M. GARLAND, 
Late President Amalgamated Association ofIron and Steel Workers of America. 


The commission met at 11 a. m., Monday, March 6, 1899. Vice-Chairman Phil- 
lips presided and introduced the witness, Mr. Mahlon M. Garland, late president 
of the Amalgamated Association of the Iron and Steel Workers of America. 

(By Mr. Nortu.) Please state your name, address, present occupation, and 
what has been your connection with organized labor.—A. Mahlon M. Garland, 
24 Maple avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. Iam the present surveyor of customs at Pitts- 
burg. For two years and three months I was assistant president of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, and for five years and nine 
months president of it. I became assistant president July 1, 1890, was assistant 
until November 1, 1892, and from that time until May 1, 1898, was president. 

Q. Can you give the commission any information about the growth or history 
of your organization not contained in the documents you have submitted?—A. 
The history of iron and steel making began almost with the settlement of the 
United States. It might be said the history of iron began then; it was by the 
primitive plan, what they term ‘‘knobbling.” I think the proper term is, ‘‘ Cas- 
tilian forge plan of making iron.” Originally the idea was imported from Spain. 
The forge fires started up all through Virginia first, and came up through Juniata 
Valley and extended to Lake Champlain. There is some of it done there now. 
Wherever there was a largely wooded country more of it was done, because their 
mode of work was all by charcoal—both the smelting of the pig iron in the fur- 
naces and afterwards the finishing in bloom shape and knobbling was all done 
by charcoal. Following quickly on the heels of that came puddling, or rather, it 
became mixed in with it. Remember, in speaking of this matter I treat of the 
iron after it becomes ‘‘ pig.” The first work is done by blast furnaces; we had 
nothing to do with that. We took the pig iron and converted it into finished 
product; that is the part of it our organization governs. 

Q. What is the date of your organization?—A. Our organization began in 1876 
as an amalgamated association. Prior to that, organizations of a local character 
existed in mills throughout the country, and in 1866 a sliding scale was formed 
between what was then known as the Sons of Vulcan, controlling the puddling 
department in Pittsburg, basing the price of puddling on the selling price of iron; 
and after that what was called the Heaters and Rollers’ Union, the Nail Cutters? 
Union, and the Roll Hands’ Union. All succeeded in getting scales of a more or 


less local character. In 1876 they came together, and these organizations 
formed an amalgamation called the Amalgamated Association of Tron, Steel, and 
Tin Workers, as we haye it at present, and they formed collectively a sliding scale 


to govern Pittsburg and the territory west and south of Pittsburg. The reason of 
that was that the bar-iron manufacturers had an association called the Western 
Bar Iron Manufacturers’ Association, and they met in conferences with the Amal- 
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| eaiaced Association and jointly agreed on these scales, and their selling price of 
ar iron then controlled the actual sales of all iron made in Pittsburg and the 
_ West, consequently they could formulate a sliding scale on the basis of the selling 
_ price; and from that time up to the present that has been followed. i 
. (By Mr. PHILLIPS.) About what date was that?—A. 1876, the first 
amalgamation. ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) What proportion of the total employees in the iron and 

_ steel industries are members of organizations ?—A. There are several branches in 
the iron and steel trade. First, there is the puddler that takes the pig iron and 
manufactures it into wrought iron—that is, bloom form or muck iron—to be made 
into finished iron. I think, without quoting actual figures, that about two-thirds 
of the entire puddling industry of the country is organized. In the finishing end 
there is another department, to make rounds, channels, and all that sort of thing. 
Probably one-half of them are organized—the same number as the puddling when 
it comes to the ironend. These mills that work iron work steel also, and then you 
could not count more than half,iron and steel workers combined, as being organ- 
ized, I think. Sheet iron is another industry —making the flat sheets. I think 
about 85 to 90 per cent are organized. The tin-plate industry (I speak of skilled 
workmen altogether) is about 95 per cent organized, and very probably will have 
100 per cent organized on the 1st of June, for the reason that the American Tin 
Plate Company combines all the mills and consequently will treat with all the 
mills as a whole. 

Q. Has your organization paid any attention to the question of the incorpora- 
tion of your unions ?—A. That question has been brought up a number of times, 
and our organization is rather opposed to it. 

Q. Why?—A. Perhaps the greatest reason is that we extend over a number of 
States, making incorporation a little difficult in that respect; and then, at times, 
irresponsible persons become members, and our organization would be responsible, 
a we were incorporated, for actions of men whose character we do not know when 

ey come in. 

Q. You do not regard it as feasible?—A. Do not regard it as feasible. 

. (By Mr. FarquHarR.) Do you see any benefits in the incorporation of 
unions?—A. I do not see any benefits, so far as our end is concerned. 

Q. What safeguards have youin the Amalgamated for your funds?—A. We 
have a system of sublodges at each mill collecting the funds, and they pay a cer- 
tain amount into the national lodge treasury for the benefit of the sublodges. That 
is described fully in our constitution here. The sublodges, of course, have their 
lodge boards and they have a trusteeship. The funds are required to be placed in 
a bank, and can only be withdrawn on the signature of the president and the trus- 
tees. The treasurers are put under a bond, and they are usually given a very 
small fee for their services. The treasurer, of course, is under a salary, and he is 
under a bond, and all moneys are deposited in the bank, and can only be with- 
drawn on the warrant of the president of the organization and the resident trustee. 

Q. Are the bonds individual bonds?—A. Individual bonds; and the president, 
secretary, treasurer, and trustees of the national lodge are all under bond. 

. (By Mr. NortH.) Do you think the incorporation of trades unions would 
tend more to the benefit of the manufacturers than the employees?—A. I do not 
think it would be a matter of much benefit to the manufacturers. I think it 
would cause, possibly, a great deal more trouble. : 

Q. Litigation?—A. Litigation, and would not really do any good to either party. 

Q. What are the relations between the union labor and the nonunion labor in 
your organization?—A. We organize them wherever we can. We establish a 
scale of wages, and as a consequence make it desirable for everybody to apply, so 
that they can receive that scale of wages. : 

Q. Do the nonunion employees usually receive the union scale of wages?—A. 
No. Asarule they are below it, and of course they are desirious to organize to 
secure those wages; then,in addition to that, we have our rules and regulations 
governing the work, such as. the manner and time of taking weight by the 
employers, the manner in which it should be displayed to the men so they will 
know what tonnage they have. The prices are all based on that, and that is 
another very essential feature. d f at : 

Q. Come now to the question of strikes?—A. Strikes in our organization, and 
I think my experience with the Federation, of which I was on the board, for a 
time showsit as well, largely come from the refusal on the part of some employers 
to pay the ruling rate of wages set by the organizations. ; 

Q. What has been the usual result of strikes in your orgamiz 

; some are won. it ee 
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year we meet the employers and sign the scalefor the year. This is done through 
organized labor. The manufacturers do not come to us and ask us to sign. the 
scales. We ask them to sign the scales. Every scale that is signed, to my mind, 
so far as effect is concerned, is practically a strike won, because it settles that 
question on which there was a contention; andif the power to strike and the fear 
of strike were not-known to exist none of these scales would be signed. This isa 
theoretical strike, perhaps. The actual strikes I think show a larger proportion 
won than lost—very much larger. ‘ ; 

Q. What methods have been employed?—A. Our methods are simply to with- 
hold our skill from them until such time as they agree to pay those wages; and 
we also advise others not to take employment there unless they receive those 
wages. 5 . 

Q@. Have you ever attempted a sympathetic strike in your organization?—A. 
There were one or two instances in which a company owned several mills. They 
agreed to pay the ruling prices in one of their mills, but refused in the other mills. 
Where the refusal was made the employees struck. To the minds of the men 
it was only a question until the same prices would prevail in the other mills, and 
as a consequence they have come out in support of those striking. That is hardly 
sympathetic, while it is to some degree; but that is the only sympathetic strike 
we have had. 

Q. Have you felt in your industry the effects of the importation of foreign 
labor under contract or otherwise?—A. Very much. We find in every instance 
where we have strikes foreign labor is brought in to take the places of our work- 
ingmen if it can be secured. There are a number of instances in which contract 
labor has been brought in. 

Q. From abroad?—A. Yes. We had knowledge that it was contract labor, but 
under the law it is pretty hard to prove; but there were several instances in 
which they were sent back in which actual proof was gotten. 

Q. Has a strike ever been defeated in that way?—A. Yes; a number of times. 
_ Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) In what years were you able to win strikes against this 
influx of contrac! labor.—A. In 1892 and 1893 there were two notable instances. 

Q. What effect do you think the contract-labor laws of the country now 
have?—A. I think they are of little value, for the reason that they do not seem to 
be able to discover contracts. Ihave had several instances in which I tried to 
return men who came over here, and had every evidence I thought was necessary 
but failed in it. The courts decided against us; not evidence enough. The 
Oe wie ee pd is that ge Sete the contract and evidence to the effect 
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: y Mr. FarQuyar.) Do you think there is 6 i 

through consular enecee te My belief Saieeeae ae pa a ee eae 

ance with the customs plan of operation. In there I’ see a very effective ayia 1 

of collecting customs, and consuls, of course, must test invoices, and are pate ae 

a peaeiny s ae ace discovering prices of articles and most racine 

é cInds, and 1 ; 8 i ine 

in goterenes re tee sme to think that the thing would work very well 
: 1at have you to say as to mediation and arbitrati 

Rietaraie_ A. ays on ration for the settlement of 

Bidens. Renal os i d to arbitration I have a paper which I think will explain 

“The es of arbitration as now a 
as a means of settling labor dis é i : i ; ‘ 

Bie rind“at least that the ae ne Supe question to arbitration means, 
eae H ) case 1s compulsory. If itis not, the 
question has simply been submitted to a conference committee or board i 
award becomes a conference finding, with all the defects inl leanne 
persons not in full possession of all th nherent in a finding by 


e minute circumst: s iti 
can and do surround a question in dispute. Se ee Tame aaa 


a Differences between capital and labor or em 
rily of afamily nature. In the greater number 
sented to a board of arbitration it isa culminatio 
able abuses practiced by either or both sides, an 


pplied does not warrant its advocacy 


ployer and employee are necessa- . 
of cases when a question is pre- 
n of a long list of smaller unbear- 
d an award without a full expres- 


' 


sion and understanding on the many differences responsible for the trouble is 
neither acceptable to the disputants nor of long duration if adopted. 

‘‘ Conference committees with conciliatory powers, in practice between the iron 
and steel workers and the manufacturers, as in many other branches of industry, 
brings a committee of both sides together; the troublesome features are fully ven- - 
tilated, and intelligent argument impells concession of fairness on both’ sides. 
When an adjustment of differences is arrived at the consolation of settling our 
own. affairs makes peace doubly assured. i 

‘: We do not presume to infer that members of the conciliatory committee always 
agree, 

‘It is an evident fact that they do not always accomplish the purpose for which 
they meet. Human nature, even in this advanced age, often prompts a call of 
might te its aid to compel an enforcement of desires. 

** Especially is this the case if there is a real or apparent weakness on one of the 
sides, or if a trade condition exists that would tend to turn the tide in one or the 
other’s favor. In such cases comes the real need of arbitration with full and law- 
ful powers to enforce awards. 

“The peaceful interests of a community are always paramount to those of bel- 
ligerents. .The compelling of an individual to sacrifice his home and break the 
social relations of himself and family is as important to him, and in some degree 
to the welfare of the community, as are the interests of. the owner of the mill, 
mine, or workshop. As we are able to enact laws and appoint powers to restrain 
every other abuse or difference between man and man and interest and interest, 
why is it not possible and equitable to enact laws which make compulsory the 
submission to lawfully constituted boards appointed to make awards in cases of 
the multiform differences that arise between capital and labor? To show a dispo- 
sition of fairness we will meet opposition halfway, waive for the moment the 
question of compulsory award and modify our plan of action to make it refer only 
to compulsion in the examination of causes of difficulties. Arbitration as a sys- 
tem loses none of its efficiency in so doing and has the added advantage of check- 
ing the tide of objection. There could be no tenable argument waged against the 
forcing of a mere exposition of responsibilities, and with a board possessed of 
power to compel complete evidence from both sides, compulsory awards would 
probably never be necessary. Anaward made in this manner would be almost as 
mandatory as its enforcement by a law. The natural desire of honest, peace- 
loving workmen for employment would ensure their acceptance of the decision 
and would act as a coercion to those who might not be disposed to be fair. The 
invested interests of the employer would insure his acceptance, with the incon- 
trovertible fact before him that an unbiased tribunal had placed him on the same 
plane with his competitor and that his refusal to acquiesce would invite the dis- 
pleasure of every law-abiding citizen. ; pin : 

‘“‘ The mistaken policy now enforced of resorting to strikes on the one side and 
lockouts on the other because of favorable or unfavorable circumstances of trade 
or men; of a market replete with surplus labor or depleted of material would be 
avoided, and a long-drawn-out contention for supremacy with all the attendant 
embitterment would be of the past. . - 

‘We do not advocate arbitration so much as a mere means of settling labor 
disputes as we put it forward with the idea that the adoption of the above plan 
would do away with even the necessity of arbitration. Compulsion in the exam- 
ination into causes is the chief point. Men would not demand unjustly if they 
knew this certainty of exposure. Employers do not court a careful examination 
of their books if it is certain to show the injustice of their demand. Lockouts 
and strikes are inaugurated because one side or the other feels a sense of compel- 
ling power. If the operation of this plan would show the plain duplicity of the 
act, then the desire would be controverted by one of peace.” _ nati 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Have you ever resorted to the State law in Pennsylvania?— 
A. We asked for the reference of one particular difficulty we had to the State 
laws, but the other side did not agree to it, and under the State laws of Pennsyl- 
vania it requires the assent of both sides. ; pas 

Q. epson ever had any experience under the State law in Pennsylvania?— 
A. No. They have a law in Ohio. ak ; : ental 

Q. (By Mr. Suytu.) Is compulsory arbitration provided for in Pennsylvaniat— 
A. Itisif both sides consent to it. j eer ee eek 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Do you think compulsory arbitration is a possl as i yi ee 
I only believe in compulsory grodencesand show that very strongly in that paper. 

lieve anything else is possible. sone cage 
: ©. "Aawo you Hal ae Benetionce «vith injunctions?—A. Yes, considerable; 
very much oftener than we desired to. 
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: oli - means that you employ in 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) What ive the phe ea et Paint S. We Bppatht 
your eee stares: ines Se ees dearly in our constitution. Of course, 
eee iartontion and formulate our scales, etc., and go over ee 
prices; and we ae rules a eae ee ana methods of holding confer- 

i ou several o e rules. ; " 
Sermons Aue astinepont oe We call it conciliation. We go over the peg 
of course, of the ee and market Gs cteh a ’ deh meh ty all that kin 

* thi mine among ou : ; 
ONG eer eae re prospacttye strike, does the lower body have the right 
of appeal to the ee body, or can they settle it themselves?—A. Our rules pro- 

i S [reading |: x 
ee tn the ae of one or more of the divisional contre 
tees arriving at a settlement, and the other or others failing to do so, the Genera 
Conference Committee shall meet and strive to affect a settlement. If after 
meeting the manufacturers in general conference they find themselves unable to 
secure agreement to the scale, the points in dispute and upon which disagree- 
ment arose shall be submitted (accompanied by such explanation as will fully 
present the points of difference existing, and such other statements as will show 
the gravity of the situation) to the sublodges, they to vote upon the points in 
dispute. In the event of the then scale year terminating and new scale year hay- 
ing commenced and no general settlement having yet been reached, the division 
or divisions that may have secured agreement are to resume work pending the 
result of the sublodges’ action on the question or questions in dispute.” 

It requires a two-thirds vote to sustain the division. 4 oe 

Q. (By Mr. Nort.) Will you give us your experience in regard to injunc- 
tions?—A. Our experience has been in a number of instances that when we have 
strikes, in case men come to take employment, our men who are not working will 
attempt to talk with them about the conditions and explain. We find thata 
very effective way of keeping men from taking employment unless the scale 
prices were paid; because these men are brought, in most instances, from other 
parts of the country, or perhaps from the other side of the water, and the truth 
is not told them of the existing conditions; consequently, as soon as we get an 
opportunity to talk to them and explain that there is trouble, they will, rather 
than take employment, go back to where they came from. We find that when 
we are inducing men to do that, there is always an inclination on the part of the 
other side to defeat us in meeting these men, and a complaint is usually taken 
immediately to the courts and an injunction asked againstus. These injunctions 
read very broadly—meeting more than one in number, on any highway, by-ways, 
alleys, lanes, etc. In that way they secure a pretty tight board fence around us. 
The next step, in case we still persist in trying to see men, even though we do not 
come within the radius of the place, is to make a statement, and there is always 
somebody willing to go and swear tu the fact, that we have violated the injunc- 
tion. All kinds of evidence is brought up against us, and that injuction is made 
permanent. 

One instance I remember, in Pittsburg, that happened a few years ago, will 
demonstrate what a judge can do and what, if he is so inclined, he does do. In 
this particular case aman was charged with attacking men after an injunction 
was issued against him. Hewas brought in to be heard. Itwas proved satisfac- 
torily that the man was in bed at the time, sick; proven satisfactorily to our men, 
because we knew he was there. When the evidence was being given the most of 
the men who were working and who were brought in evidence could not speak 
the English language; they had interpreters for them. But among others was a 
colored man. The question was asked him by one of the counsel whether there 
was any one of the strikers in the room whom he had seen in that particular bor- 
ough at that time. He looked around and saw a man standing by the side of me 
at the back end of the court room—a man who was one of the best Christians I 
ever met—strictly a conscientious, religious man who remained at home all the 
time in the evening, who would not violate the law or even go to the extent of 
talking to a man and asking him not to take his place because he was one of those 
who believe in ‘‘ actual hands off.” He had been a member of our organization. 
The colored man said, ‘‘T know only one man whom I ever saw up there, and that 
is that gentleman back there”(naming him). The judge on the bench immediately 
said, ‘‘ Who is thatr Who is that?” He named him again. “Are you one of the 
strikers?” He got out the paper and immediately made out a restraining order 
against that man in the court room. He was immediately placed in a position 
where they could charge him with anything, and he would be incriminated until 
he could clear himself. It is a very simple instrument. The fact is, anybody 
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could charge you with violating it and you must prove that you were not guilty, 
no matter where you were nor how difficult it may be, or else you are incrimi- 
nated. That is the evil I see in the injunction. 

Q. It reverses the situation?—A. Reverses the situation, and then it is used so 
often. There seems to be no difficulty in getting an injunction. It is used 
promiscuously. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Is that in the State courts or the United States courts?— 
A. That was in the State court. e 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Are these injunctions very common in case of a strike?— 
A. In western Pennsylvania they are as thick as tax notices. Of course we have 
a part of the State (western Pennsylvania) that, I suppose, has had more labor 
difficulties than any other place in the United States, because of the nature of our 
industries there and the kind of men that work in them. It is very hard, slavish 
work; requires a great deal of hard exertion, and brings into the business nothing 
but very forcible men. : ; 

Q. (By Mr. Puituips.) Were they used in Pennsylvania before they were used 
in Chicago in the Debs strike?—A. Very often. ; 

. (By Mr.SmyrTH.) Are the judges in Pennsylvania selected by the people or by 
the legislature?—A. They are supposed to be elected by the people. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.). Please explain the operation of the sliding wage scale 
in your trade?—A. I have prepared a paper covering that question, and I will fol- 
low it with a comparison of scale rates and the prices since the beginning of 
iron work in Pittsburg in 1837 to June, 1897. It gives the wages in the principal 
department, by which all others are governed, and the selling price of the article 
on which itis based. (Reading:) : 

‘““The diversities of wages and methods of payment to the working classes for 
labor of the present century are so complex that it would require much study of 
each trade and calling in each part of the country to get at the origin of the 
controlling cause of the present wages. , : 

‘A part of the functions of organized labor is to arrange a specific price for 
labor for each position and the material or ware worked, and to curtail the sup- 
ply of labor so far as possible except at this specified price. The demand for 
labor controls the employer to a large degree in the acceptance of the price estab- 
lished by organized labor; but if the trade or locality be unorganized, the natural 
law of supply and demand asserts full sway, and the necessities of starving 
humanity during times of depression and a surplus of labor alone forms the basis 
of minimum of wage, while in times of prosperity the necessity of the employer 
fixes the maximum. The simple idea of giving and getting employment at a 
stated sum per day, without specific agreement as to time and continuance, gives 
assurance to neither employer or employee. The employer may attempt to reduce 
wages at any time that conditions or Llimatic changes are favorable, and may 
refuse to advance the wages when prosperity warrants him in doing so. On the 
other hand, the employee may demand better pay when conditions may not war- 
rant it, or on the eve of a depression in prices. In fact, he is quite likely to do 
so, as he judges of ability to get more by past prosperity rather than by considering 
the future. ; J : en £ 

‘Fixing wages for a period of time by agreement, while being in advance 2 
the system just described, inasmuch as it does not permit unwarrantable demands 
by either, does not give the possibility of sharing in prosperity by the workman 
when the advanced price of the article warrants the payment of a better wage; 
and a system that does not give a share of prosperity to those who create the 
wealth of the land as well as those who hold the wealth, certainly can not be 
recommended as the means of harmony. ; ‘ae ; ‘ 

“Sliding scales, as they have been termed, are, in our estimation, a step in 
advance of any system now in use. The wages of the iron and steel wor ker aes 
been based on and determined by this plan since 1866, and in fact the iron and 
steel workers claim to be the pioneers of the sliding-scale system. As a test of ae 
efficiency, when fair employers are concerned, we recall to mind some of ne ms 
successful firms in the iron and steel trade that have been treating with i bor in 
this way during all that period and who participated in drawing up the conditions 

liding scale. 
aes first Ee oton by the iron and steel workers, new features ae been 
introduced from time to time, as it was necessary to adjust the sy fue ap 
-onditions as they arose. Under this system of sliding scale a rate 0 wages 
Bn c iti "OV 1 by the scale, and then a selling price 
agreed upon for each position, to be governed by the scale, ‘le that particular 
tor the material is selected as being a fair minimum price whi et = pe feo 
rate of wages is paid; a percentage of advance in the selling pr ice 0 ; ae 6 ae 
then listed as requiring a slight percentage of advance in the wages of the men 
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he several positions. The ratio of advance in wages 1s thus listed with the 
Bitbhes in maton until the probable highest figure the material will sell at has 
been reached. A:corresponding reduction of wages is agreed to as the material 
recedes in price. But a minimum price is agreed to as representing a stopping 
point in the decline in wages, and although the employer is free to sell his mate- 
rial lower than the minimum, he is not permitted a further reduction in wages. 
Certainly there can be no plan more equitable than one under which, when the 
price of material or goods goes up, the laborer’s wages advance as well; and if 
prices fall, he shares in the decline. But to adopt this system without establish- 
ing a minimum to its downward tendency shifts the effect described in disorgan- 
ized trades and localities from advantage taken of necessity to advantage taken 
because of competition in trade, or, in other words, from wanton attack to com- 
petitive manipulation. _ 
‘Experience in the sliding scale has taught that a cheapening in price may be 
the means of enhancing the profit of the employer and reducing the wages of 
laborers at one and the same time, unless proper safeguards are embodied. As an 
instance of this, the discovery of the great steel ore mines in the Masaba and 
other ranges of mountains in the Northwest has had a very decided effect in 


| 


‘ 


reducing the price of both steel and iron. This is due to the fact that before — 


these discoveries were made steel ore was not found in plenty and was expensive 
to mine and haul. These new mines were easily operated and created an abun- 
dance of ore in market, introduced new and improved methods of handling, created 
competition in the hauling lines and built new ones, and gaye to ore buyers a 


cheaper material. This enabled the manufacturers to convert this cheaper ore - 


_ into pig iron and sell to the steel or iron rolling mills and yet retain their former 

margin or even a greater margin, as it suited them, to give to the consumer or 
not the benefit of the difference in the costof ore. The same rule can be carried 
on the manufacturer who purchases the pig iron and transforms it into steel or 
iron, as the case may be. The sliding scale, by reason of the cheapening of the 
article, would of necessity reduce wages to the minimum established. And were 
there none established, the wage-earner would be reduced to the extreme limit 
governed by the prosperity of the employer. 

“One of the advantages, and perhaps one of the chief advantages, of the sliding 
scale system is the bringing together of employer and employee in conference and 
discussion of trade, duties, conditions, prospects, and ability to pay a fair wage. 
The intricacies and details of the sliding scale required full investigation into all 


these points and many others. After all, it is the getting together ef employer 


and employee with fair intentions that cultivates reason on both sides. We are 
loth to believe the oft repeated assertion that capital and labor are at war, but 
the greater strangers they continue the more each is convinced that the other is 
antagonistic to it. Hands can not be clasped that are not extended, and com- 
panions are not made of people who never meet. ; 

‘Tt is not true, as is sometimes asserted, that during late years workmen are 
becoming unreasonable in their demands, hence the alleged increase of strikes. 
The workman of to-day is simply asserting his rights that possibly before he did 
not clearly see, but which now are plain to him. — Wages based on cost of things 
produced, sliding scales, and kindred arrangements of wages, by which the work- 
man for self-protection is compelled to watch market values, have been among 
the mighty influences that have given us a working class who know their rights 
and who at all times stand ready to defend them with reason. 


5 Failing to secure justice in this way, they prefer to walk from the workshop 
1an to stultify themselves by acquiescence to injustice.” 


Comparison of scale, selling rate, and material for past years. 
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Comparison of scale, selling rate, and material for past years—Continued. 
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Comparison of scale, selling rate, and material for past years—Continued, 
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Comparison of scale, selling rate, and material for past years—Continued. 
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The first general guide, hoop and cotton-tie mill scale for the Pittsburg district 
was made April 2, 1872, and the base price was $4 per ton on a 44-cent card rate, 
: with a minimum card rate of 2} cents. The rates were for working billets, and 
50 cents per ton extra for working piles. This made a complication in under- 
- standing the card, as the price of iron was usually below the 44 rate, and a per- 
eee taken from the card was necessary to determine the rate; for instance, 24 
card rate was 40 per cent less than the $4 base. The scale was placed on the regular 
_ bar-iron card in June, 1886. 
_ First scales were made for the following departments in Pittsburg: 

Muck rolling, 7th of December, 1880, 24-cent card. 

Bar and nail plate, rolling and heating, 17th of October, 1879, 24-cent card. 

_ Sheet and jobbing mill, rolling, etc., March 1, 1880, based on 34-cent card, mini- 
mum of 23-cent card. 

Sheet mill, roughing and catching, May 15, 1880, same card as sheet rolling. 

eorepping and busheling and heating in a scrap furnace, February 23, 1880, 24- 
cent card. . Z 

Knobbling, February 23, 1880, 24-cent card. 

Heating and shingling, February 23, 1880, 24-cent card. © 

Tin and black plate mills, March 15, 1880, 24-cent card. 

Puddling scale in 1866. : 

The above data has been secured only after a great deal of research, and will 
probably never again be produced in this concise form for so many past years, 
unless taken from this list. It would, therefore, be well for all interested in the 
history of these rates to lay this away in a safe place for reference. 

Yours, truly, 
M. M. GarLanp, President. 


Q. (By Mr. NortH.) On what date did the adjustment of wages on the sliding 
scale basis start?—A. 1866. 

. (By Mr. SmytuH.) Have you anything to say on the subject of weekly, semi- 
monthly, and monthly payment laws?—A. We have always received our pay 
every two weeks. . rt 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Is that satisfactory?—A. Very satisfactory to us. 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) Have you ever known any injunction to issue against 
parties, not naming the defendants, ‘‘Smith, Jones, and all other persons,” and 
have you known anybody to be arrested under such an order?—A. Yes. Not in 
our trade. I remember a very vivid circumstance of that kind in the mining 
trade in Virginia. ; 

Q. Do your State courts in Pennsylvania issue blank injunctions against all 
‘persons?—A. Yes; that is the way they are issued. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqguuar.) Is it supposed to include your,organization?—A. Yes; 
this person I speak of was enjoined under that general injunction before that 
special was made out. 

- Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) Did that, in a sense, shift the burden of proof?—A. No 
doubt. It does not give him a trial by jury. He stands charged there. He is 
putin a position where he must clear himself, rather than in a position where 
somebody must charge hin. 

Q. If something is done after that, must he show that he personally did not do 
itr—A. Yes. 

; . (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is the first order a temporary restraining order?— 
A. Yes. But the difficulty is that the one who is making the charge is the only 
one permitted to speak then. The case is not plead before the judge at all, but 
they go in and repeat the charge and try to substantiate the charge they made 
without the other side haying the possibility of disproving it, and then on that 
ground it is made permanent. of ; 

Q. Do both sides have a hearing at the time the restraining order is made per- 
petual?—A. There is no trial of the case. ; 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Can both sides be heard, for and against?—A. Yes. 

Q@. (By Mr. RatcHFoRD.) Do persons against whom temporary injunctions are 
issued receive notice from the courts to appear at such proceedings?—A. No, I 
think not. The date is set, however. f ; } 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Is judgment taken against them in their absence?—-A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) Please explain that Virginia case.—A. As I under- 
stand the case—I was not there—it was the case of a circuit-court judge who was 
a mine owner; that he sat on the bench and issued injunctions in the absence of 
the other judge. He was also a squire, from the explanation I got. He issued 
the injunctions, and they were taken out in his vest pocket or side pocket to the 
mines, and whenever there was a particular person he wanted an injunction 
against it was served on him. He had an innumerable lot of them in his pocket. 
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Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Blank injunctions?—A. Whether they were blank or not 
Ido not know. That did not come under my personal knowledge, however. 

Q. Work in your industry is all piecework?—A. Not all. The general work of 
all the highest positions is piecework; but there may be some men working about 
the rolls that can not be placed on piecework on account of the diversity of the 
operation. Those wages then are based on the day; but they receive the same 
recognition in the advance of wages as the sliding scale is changed. 

Q. Is the sliding scale regarded by the men as on the whole equitable?—A. We 
prefer it to any other plan of operation. I have here a scale tract of the last year, 
and it will explain the plan. For instance, take boiling. We base it on actual 
sales of bar iron, as per conference agreement. The conference agreement is an 
agreement entered into between the employers and us to govern the selling price 
of bar iron. The Western Association card has long since passed out of existence. 


They do not have any conjoint selling price, but they meet us in these confer- ~ 


ences, and agree with us that we shall select a number of mills, and that those 
manufacturers will send every two months to the secretary of their organization— 
there is an organization of the manufacturers, but they do not control the selling 
price as they used to—and_ that they shall take a statement of all sales made in 
those particular mills for those two months, and the prices at which the articles 
were sold; make a sworn statement to that effect, and send it sealed to the secre- 
tary at the end of every two months. Our committee goes over and these state- 
ments are opened in their presence and by the committee. The actual selling 
price is taken, and the least regulation here is of course observed. We then take 
the average selling price of those mills for those two months. If the selling price 
of iron goes to 1.1 cents the puddling mill will go 25 cents additional per ton. At 
1 cent per pound of bar iron puddling is $4 a ton. 

Oh esons Garland submitted the scale above referred to, which was placed 
on file. x 

Q. Do you have a minimum below which your wages do not fall?—A. We have 
a minimum, and I explained the necessity of that in that article (Exhibit C). 
Right through the book you will find the same thing—knobbling, heating slabs 
-and shingling, bar and 12-inch mills, till we get over here to sheet iron, and the 
selling price of sheet iron governs.the workers’ wages in it. Then you Will find 
the tin plate is based on the actual selling price of tin plate. 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) Is there any disposition on the part of the manufacturers 
to withhold sales on a falling market in order to affect wages, or is it for their 
interest to do so?—A. It would be utterly impossible to affect our prices. In the 
first place the difference in our wage would not pay them. They get a much 
Saas meet eons oe an advance than we do, ‘ 

. Are the sales honestly reported?—A. Yes. And again tl re in dif- 
ferent mills in different parts of the country, on Swot statomanee ee oe 
manufacturers are very jealous of the prices at which they sell, so that we are in 
secrecy ourselves. We appoint a committee and they determine for our men 
They are satisfied with the determination of the thing; and the manufacturers 
themselves do not know what the others have sworn to except as they gather it on 
the outside—on the market; so that we have a pretty tight eoripatee : 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Has the Amalgamated Association the whole of the 
rates under its command?—A. Yes; and we do not give it out. We have a ver 
complete system. Of course it has been a long time working out and ear ft e 
year we have been securing little points where we were weak. Wohave beets fix. 
ing them up, and we have had the cooperation on the part of the man factur “4 
Ne UB 1s i ee to make harmonious relations. oe 

. (By Mr. Nortu.) Do they act in good faith?—A. 38 i 
ae oa ple pees comes from somebody who aie i one ae 

the other employers v s 1 hi . a 
withhold gar aia haba ee tet ee compel him to make the same price or 

- Do the members of your organization think th r this arr 
yet: peat peer ao jueHly ae to out of the price at wlio lie come 

AY, ey certainly do, or they would not agree to it. Iti | 1 
last year’s conditions. ane : Cpe 
ze we paconn That whole list may be changed because of the conditions 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) Have the i 
one manufacturer to shes fica g One Cone tar ane oer compelling some 
keeping the skilled workmen away from him. eeitbese ie ag! 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Do the manufacturers use your or 
them away?—A. They do not use it. We do that ourselves 
fair to do that with them; to protect them all we can. , 
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Q. (By Mr. Nort.) How wide a territory is covered by the arrangement you 
have been describing?—A. The tin mills’ scales cover the United States and Gan- 
ada; the bar and guide mill scales do the same west and south of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains and Canada, and so does the puddling rate. The eastern 
pe tactarrts in the puddling and finishing department do not agree to this, and 

ave not. 

Q. Are they lower?—A. They are much lower. The fact is they are going out 
of the business. It does not pay them to make puddling iron east of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains any more, on account of the cost of fuel. There is practically 


none of it made; but the prices are lower. The sheet mill covers the whole 


United’ States and Canada. 

Q. Barring those exceptions, is it practically universal in the United States in 
the iron trade?—A. Yes. We regulate the bloom price in the guide mills and bar 
mills; but in the steel mills themselves, by reason of the wide divergence in the 
plan of operation and great difference in the amount of tonnage, with a great 
deal of improved machinery in one plant where another will not have it, a uni- 
formity of wage is impossible. We have to take them up separately. I think 
you probably have noticed within the last few days that the steel workers in Chi- 
cago had all received an advance on the sliding scale. That is an agreement 
made there with them. We have the sliding scale there, and in some other steel 
mills. By reason of not having the same kind of works, they could not operate 
on phe same list. All of them were benefited by the sliding scale in the last few 
weeks. 

I contend, from my knowledge of labor matters, and I have been in it for quite 
a while, that if all employers would deal with their employees that this system is 
possible, and that it will bring about satisfactory relations between employer and 
employee better than any other, because there is no man who can make the prices 
of the employee like the employee who knows his work, and there is no one who 
can step in in the place of the manufacturer who employs him and know as fully 
as he does what he has to contend with, and what he should receive for his work. 
There they meet in every condition of the work. Everything is taken into consid- 
eration and gonethrough. The mill managers, superintendents, and everybody are 
called in for evidence in case of a question on which they can not quite agree. 
The responsibility for a difficulty is on the side of the men. Here are hundreds 
of other men with them. Suppose itis a question of half a dozen men’s wages. 
These other men do not want to leave their employment unless they are sure of 
the justice of the claim. They will examine it fairly. If a man is an obstrep- 
erous character and does not accept it when it is decided fairly, then his place is 
filled. I think we have the most harmonious conditions that can exist. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Have you found that manufacturers have acted in good 
faith?—A. A great many of them. Once in a while they break away, but the 
fair manufacturers regret that just as much as we do. ’ 

. (By Mr. Puiniips.) Are there many manufacturers who employ nonunion 
labor?—A. They are just on about the same ratio that we give you of organized 
employees. , ‘ : TTY ie 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) How was it possible for the Carnegie strike to arise in view 
of what you have stated to us of your methods?—A. The contention there was on 
the sliding scale. The company wanted to reduce the minimum, and wanted to 
change the termination of the scale from July 1 to January 1. We thought the 
1st of January was a very undesirable time for us to be out contending for a 
scale. On the other hand, we did not think, in consideration of what the other 
steel manufacturers were paying, that they were entitled to this; but of course, 
as I said, this difference in the plan of operation in steel mills was there. It was 
the contention, and if it had been a straight scale, you know, where all scales were 
the same, there could not haye been any question; but they contended they 
should have certain prices there, but when we figured up what it cost to pay the 
employees in the same line of business we could not agree to it. 

Q. Have you now the date for which you then contended?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Is this the same organization?—A, Yes. _ } 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) Do you think there would be difficulty in extending that 
system to the cotton industry, where something is made that does not havea defi- 
nite price?—A. We have the same thing in the iron and steel calling. That is 
equalized by the rating itself. We take the common grade for the basis of the 
scale; the least fluctuation is what we take for a basis. For instance, bar iron 
means the common-sized bar iron, not the finer or intricate sizes. In sheet iron 
we take the common marketable gauges, such as 26, 27, and 28, which are for all 
kinds of use. And tin plate we take I. C. 30, and that is common, and then the 
price is arranged for the work on these other sizes in accordance with them, I 
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think I could better explain it in the sheet mill or the tin mill in a very few min- 
utes. Take tin plate, for instance; we have as our heading here [reading]: 

‘When 100 pounds I. C. tin plate is selling at a ratio of one-fifth the price per 
ton of 2,240 pounds of 4 by 4 steel billets, the wage list as given below shall be 
paid, but in case of departure in either the selling price of steel billets per ton or 
30 boxes of 100 pounds I. C. tin plate that will change the above ratio $2 per ton 
or more, then the wage list shall advance 2 per cent for each $2 from said ratio 
and decline 2 per cent for each $2 decline to said ratio. It is understood that the 
list of wages given below is the minimum for the year beginning July 1, 1898, 
and ending June 30, 1899.” ; : 

The fact is that when anything goes up on one piece of iron, no matter what 
its shape, it comes up all along the line in the same degree. _ ; 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) May one manufacturer get higher prices for one quality 
of goods than another on account of his trade-mark?—A. That is very true—often 
occurs. If it is any greater hardship for the men to make that, that is fixed in 
the list price for that particular work, so that when a raise comes along the line 
generally he gets an additional price above that fixed price in the beginning for 
making a better grade. ; 

Q. Have you anything to say under 17—‘‘ Store orders and the payment in 
kind?”—A. We passed that stage a long time ago. 

Q. 19: ‘Factory tenements?”—A. We have none. 

Q. 21: ‘Relative rates of wages during the past few years?”—A. That is in 
this “comparison” which I have submitted (Exhibit D). 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is the minimum wage of which you speak the daily 
or monthly wage below which men are not expected to work, or is it based upon 
the ton or piecework?—A. On the ton. For instance, the boiler gets $4 a ton at 
1 cent selling price of iron. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Is that the minimurm?—A. That is the minimum. The 
employer may sell that at seven-tenths cent—has done it in a number of instances— 
but the boiler still gets his $4; but when it goes up to 1.1 he gets the advance. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Does the scale you have submitted show that wages are 
higher to-day than they were 20 years ago?—A. As I said, I compiled this book 
[glee to Exhibit D] before the sliding scale began. There were fluctuations. 

ron and steel go up and down very rapidly, and for a number of causes. For 
instance, take puddling; it was $4 per ton in the year 1885, and the selling price 
of bar iron was $78.40. In the year 1860 the puddling price was $3.75 and the 
selling price of bar iron was $95.20. In July it was $89.60, in August it was 
$95.20, and so on. Now, the selling price of bar iron in the last compilation in 
this table in June, 1897, was 90 cents a hundred; that is, $18 aton. The price of 
puddling then was $4.50. Since then it has gone down to $4 again, and the price 
of iron was down to about 1 cent—$20 a ton. = ane 
a By peeNonte, Is the tendency of the prices of products constantly down- 
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Q. Are women or children employed in your industry?—A. There are a few 
women employed in the tin-plate industries, but very few; very few children; a 
boy is not of much use about a rolling mill until he gets to be-16 or 17 years of age. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) What is the average number of days of employment in 
your industry in a year?—A. In the puddling industry they average very low, 
pearly not more than 150 to 175. In tin mills I think they will run from 225 to 


Q. Why are there no more?—A. We have the 24-hour system; that means three 
turns. We work 8 hours. 

Q. Is that universal?—A. That is pretty nearly universal. I think that about 
es or probably more, of our entire organization is working on the 8-hour 
system. 

Q. (By Mr. SMytH.) Do they work Sundays?—A. Not where they are organized. _ 

Q. Would they work Sundays if necessary?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Does the organization allow Sunday work?—A. We 
do not permit it, and we do not have it. The reason for the broken time is, first, 
the mills have to be off sometimes on account of somebody being sick and their 
inability to secure anybody in his place. There are two sets of men out of the 
three that only get five days per week, if not a full week, while the other gets six 
days. Of course that alternates, and that reduces the number. In some mills, 
where they do not break anything, they would run very much more; probably 
run to 275 turns; but you can always count on considerable breakage of machin- 
ery in rolling mills. 

Q. (By Mr. Nort.) Did you have any difficulty about getting the 8-hour 
arrangement?—A. Very little; it came about by agreement. We tried it as an 
experiment about 1884 and found it to be a very good thing. At that time it was 
first taken up in the sheet-mill industry, and the crews then were working about 
seven heats per turn, fifteen pairs each, and they were doing that in about 10 
hours. Some places they have demonstrated that by working a little faster they 
could get through a little quicker. Then the furnaces laid between turns with 
coal in them; had to be kept hot until the next set came on. We tried that as an 
experiment and thought we would have to reduce the number of heats for a little 
while in order to get in full turns; but to-day the three turns are working in all 
these mills and making nine instead of seven heats on two turns, same number 
of pairs in the heat. Ido not care what trade it is in—I have,seen it in a great 
many—the 8-hour turn proves the fallacy of longer hours in every instance. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaR.) Does it prove it in the efficiency of the workmen?— 
A. Yes; it gives the full effort of a man. ' 

We have very little apprenticeship in our business; in fact, there is practically 
no apprenticeship in the rolling mills. A boy learns the business, and as soon as 
an opening occurs and the management determines he can do the work, he is given 
an opportunity to do it, and he gets scale or regular prices for it. The manage- 
ment does not put on a man who is not competent to get the rate paid a man who 
is competent. It regulates itself that way, and very satisfactorily, too. 

In our own organization we have no plan of insurance except that operated in 
localities by the men themselves. For instance, in the Illinois steel Company 
our men got up a plan of insurance and went in together, and in some of the 
Youngstown mills they did the same. They have sick and accident benefits on a 
small scale. But as an organization we have never tried it. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Is there any insurance on the part of the employers?— 

N 


ao: 

Q. Is there any forced payment, a part of the wages, put up asafund?—A. No, 
that has never been attempted for old age; it was attempted as insurance in Ala- 
bama once, and our men objected to it, very rightly, too, I thought at the time, 
because we had no assurance of responsibility on the part of the people who 
collected the money. I do not think much of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Do you have any colored people in your industry in Pitts- 
burg?—A. Yes, we have a number of colored people in it. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Did the Amalgamated take action when the referen- 
dum was sent out on the subject of immigration?—A. Yes, it was unanimous for 
restriction; we are on record for that; the only question is the plan of restriction. 
We have always been in favor of any restriction, no matter who advances it or 
who brings it forward. j 

Q. Do you take the view that the citizens of the United States are a little better 
than the subjects of a foreign country?—A. We look at it this way: There are 
enough men here for the work that we can secure, and more coming in have a 
tendency to overstock the market and reduce the wages, because they can get 
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somebody else to do it. It seems selfish, but we want to take care of ourselves _ 
before extending our household to more than we can take care of. We feel that 
way, but not because they are foreigners, because a large number of our people 
are foreigners, perhaps nearly half of them are foreign born though American 
citizens. : 

Q. (By Mr. Suyru.) Is it compulsory that members of your organization shall 
be American citizens?—A. No, but they do not usually become members until 
they are American citizens. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Referring to No. 26, page 5: What are the effects of 
the employment of women and children on male employment, and what are the 
moral and social effects of the employment of women in mills, factories, etc.?— 
A. 1 do not think it has any beneficial effect to employ women in the mills. The 
fact. is our people work very hard, and they are about half clad. Women being 
in the same neighborhood, it does not tend to elevate their morals to see men 
running around with their shirts off and all that sort of thing. The men them- | 
selves get a little careless of what they may say or do under those circumstances 
on the principle that familiarity breeds contempt. 

Q. Does it tend to bring down the wages?—A. No, women are employed only 
in the dusting department. 

Q. Where they are employed, do they receive the same consideration for their 
labor as male employees?—A. Either a woman or a boy would do the work and 
they get the same wages. They work for so much a box and they make good 
wages. There is a question in the syllabus relating to the effect of convict labor 
on free labor. I think that one of the growing evils of the countryis the effect 
of convict labor on free labor. This is especially so, we find, around Pittsburg. 
Very recently our clothing manufacturers have made a statement that they can 
not make clothes in competition with the convict-made goods that are coming in 
from Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, and other®tates. In Pennsylvania we largely 
disposed of this competing element to freelabor. At thesession of the legislature 
of 1897 a law was passed taking all power-driven machinery out of penal institu- 
tions and limiting the number of convicts in any particular trade. Ten per cent 
I think, is the average, some more and some less, number of convicts. that are per- 
mitted to work at.any particular trade in prison; and all of them are required to 
work by hand. That enables the broom manufacturer, the mat maker, and the 
shoemaker who work on the outside to put in a little machinery. They all use it 
in the making of goods. Every day some kind of machinery-is put in for some 
particular need, and they are enabled to pay a fair living wage and still get into 
the market against these convict-made goods, because they are made in the prim- 
itive way by hand. It keeps more convicts employed and at the same time does 
not overflow the market with the surplus. That we consider a very good law 
and I think the competition brought about by convict-made goods is one of the 
growing evils, and especially is it a great evil through the Southern States where 
ii have been. The Ohio law is too broad. Wherever they have not got thes 
restrictions they are bidding to bring United States prisoners into the rh ime 
ee eee penitentiary in ae is practically an immense Meactote oo work- 
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(By Mr. Farquuar.) Do you think there is any opportunity for Congress 


to do anything in this respect?—A. I think that Congress can enact laws that will 


be of great benefit. It is seldom that Congress meets that I am not here pushing 
for something for the working people, and it is the same way in Pennsylvania. 
They are constantly asking for laws when they see something they desire to have 
remedied. All those requests may not be, and often are not, wise, but they see 
the necessity for something, and they ask in their way, and sometimes make a 
mistake and get something that is not as desirable as they could wish. But I see 
no reason why Congress and the State legislatures can not keep enacting legisla- 
tion right along to remedy evils ‘as they creep in and try to secure a better condi- 
tion between the employer and employee. I do not know whether it is constitu- 
tional or not;‘that is an objection we run up against. If it were not for the 
Constitution, we would have had a great many laws that we have asked for; but 
some judge will decidethat these laws are unconstitutional, and that ends it. I 
don't see why it would not be possible for Congress to declare in favor of a com- 
pulsory examination in caseof trouble; empower a board to examine and require 
manufacturers to produce books and the workmen to fully explain their demands, 
and then afterwards to sit and makearuling. Thatwould havea great influence 
on the community; a very favorable influence. I look at it in this way: working- 
men will not ask for a thing if it is shown to the public that they are entirely 
wrong or not reasonable; they will not ask for it if a board is to show that to 
the public from a fair and impartial standpoint. The employer would be loath 
to impose upon his men if he knew that some power could step in and examine 
his books and say to the public he is wrong and give the facts to prove it. I 
think it would do away with a great deal of the necessity of legislation. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Would that be governmental intrusion into private 
affairs?—A. There is no other evil that I know of in the country that the Govern- 
ment does not provide a law for. It goes intoa man’s back yard and examines 
whether he has something there that will cause sickness. It has all kinds of laws 
to stop truancy, and it goes into the family with laws; and whyit can not stop 
an impending trouble that throws a whole community into confusion, and why 
it has not the right to inquire into the causes of that and demand a thorough 


‘investigation of the facts as shown on the books of the employer, or among the 


workingmen is something I can not understand. I know that when we get 
together in our conference, employers on one side of the table representing mil- 
lions of dollars, a committee on the other side representing thousands of work- 
ingmen, to talk over these things and to go over all the conditions, there is no 
reserve about their stating their cause to us, and there is no reserve about our 
stating our cause to them, and the desire of the employees in a particular direc- 
tion, and then we talk it over and agree. Itis this keeping apart that I think is 
the greatest evil of all, because when men sit down with a disposition to be fair 
there is no doubt that they will come together. Le? : 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make to the commission regarding any reme- 
dial legislation beyond what you have already stated?—A. We have been asking 
to have the laws relating to payment of wages put under the factory inspector 
in Pennsylvania, so that it will be his duty to return any employer who does not 
make semimonthly payments. The trouble has been heretofore that it has 
required some individual to make a complaint. You know what that means; 
that means that he would be discharged. They all know that, and through the 
fear of being discharged they don’t doit. If they were discharged they would 
have no place to go to, and they want to make it the duty of the factory inspector 
to return these employers, so as to overcome this objection. f 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) Are you in favor of the law, which has been passed in 
some States, which forbids the employer to make the condition that the employee 
shall not belong to a union?—A. Oh yes; we have that in Pennsylvania. — : 

Q. Does it work well?—A. It is not fully in operation yet; it is only 1897 legis- 
lation. I donot know whether it is satisfactory or not, because there are hundreds 
of ways of discharging men and getting rid of them without giving the reason. 

Q. (By Mr: Smytu.) Isit hard to entorce?—A. It has a good influence. Em- 
ployers are not so likely to discharge men because they belong to labor organiza- 
tions, f 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) Have you a law in Pennsylvania, as in Alabama, which 
requires employers to give the reasons in writing when they discharge a man?— 
A. No; but it provides that if the employer, his agent, or anybody discharges a 
man for belonging to a labor organization, or uses coercion of any kind, he shall 
be fined $500. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15, 1899. 
TESTIMONY OF DENIS A. HAYES, 


President, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of America. 


The commission met at 11 a. m., March 15, 1899, Mr. Farquhar presiding. Mr. 
Denis A. Hayes, president of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of America, 
testified. ; : : P : : 

Mr. Hayes stated that he was serving his third year as president of the associa- 
tion for which he appeared, having been its vice-president for two years previous 
to his acceptance of his present office. Before that he was a glass-bottle blower, 
having worked at his trade for fifteen years. ; 

Mr. Hays: Our association numbers over 3,000 skilled workers and the present 
organization is 22 yearsold. Our members work by the piece. We have asystem 
of arbitration with manufacturers. Of course, our employers are organized. 
They have a wage committee which we meet every summer 1n the month of July. 
We discuss wages, working hours, factory rules, apprentice measures, etc. Our 
sessions last a few days, sometimes a week. We rarely adjourn without a settle- 
ment, but meet again and eventually sign a scale which is binding upon both for a 
year. Isubmitour price list, and you will see on the last page of this list the names 
of the manufacturers’ committee and the executive board—that is, the president and 
officers of our association. This book contains the price per gross of every bottle 
made; also rules and apprentice regulations, hours, etc. This list is not a result 
of direct legislation in our conventions. We realize that laws which require the 
consent of comparatively no outside party, such as taxation, insurance, assess- 
ments, and things of that kind, can be decided in our conventions. We decide 
upon them. They do not require the consent of another party. But questions 
relating to wages, hours, apprentice regulations do, and our officers are instructed 
to bring them up in the conferences with the employers, where we decide them 
after arguments on both sides. They are then accepted and approved; hence this 
book is not the final law of our organization or convention. It is the result of a 
joint conference with our employers. We have this system of arbitration. In the 
beginning it was crude; the discussions were more orless warm. Manufacturers 
have told me they went to these conferences with a determination to fight; they 
concluded we were there for all that we could get regardless of reason or condi- 
tions; but they found that we were studying markets and trade conditions and 
were willing to yield at all times to those conditions when they were anything 
like natural or reasonable. Of course, we all know that there are artificial trade 
conditions as well as natural, which can not be overcome in a day; we can not 
always yield to artificial conditions. We may argue for a week, but always with 
the best of feeling, and they tell us that they come now, knowing that they must 
meet arguments, not bluster, and that their business is far safer with an organiza- 
tion among the blowers for this reason: Every bottle has a different price 
according to the different grades of skill and the time required to blow it. A 
manutacturer must know what his competitor pays for this kind of work. Where 
they employ great numbers of men it is necessary that they know the rate of 
wages, hours, factory rules, and discipline under which all men engaged in such 
industry work. Hence when rules are agreed upon by representatives, all causes 
of friction or contention are removed for one year. There is no opposition on the 
part of most glass manufacturers to our organization. We have had, of course. 
in times past, to struggle for the recognition of the organization. We had to 
overcome prejudices against a reduction in the hours of labor and against appren- 
tice measures. Those issues brought strikes in their time, but we do not antici- 
pate any trouble over them now. The policy or measures adopted by trade 
unions may appear strange, if not unreasonable to people outside, especially 
those who have never felt the unjust oppression from capital or necessity, but 
every measure adopted by trade unions has been forced upon them, and our pres- 
ent policy must by maintained, if it does not become more aggressive, until the 
peacivions which give rise to those things have been changed or exist in a milder 

orm. 

In regard to strikes: A strike is not necessary under normal conditi 
I do not anticipate a strike between our Eoeintied and the ieee 
Strikes or lockouts may come from the condition of the country; from the wide 
disparity between consumption and production. Lockouts may come from those 
causes as well as from radical differences between employers and employees. I 
believe that strikes will be less frequent. You may consider me sanbuice but I 
believe that the American manufacturer and the workman have come to the con- 
clusion that where reason and logic will not prevail the strike or lockout will 
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rarely succeed; or, in other words, labor can now go before the public with its 
grievance, and if that grievance is just the American people will stand on the side 
of the working man, and that alone will make a strike or the prospects of a strike 


_ very remote. But there is another side: Our employers realize that to shove men 


back from their present social position or their standard of living will, in the very 
nature of things, bring about a contest. Hence they tell us, ‘‘ We do not insist 


_ on a reduction of wages; we want you to organize that part of the glass trade 


. 


which works for from 30 to 40 per cent less than you do and take nearly all their 
pay from the counter of a company store, as in the nonunion localities of south 
Jersey.” Those glass blowers, not being organized, we are now confronted with 
the danger of a strike, not in our association and not owing to any conflict with 
our employers, but among the disorganized element in the glass trade. The ques- 
tion is, Must we go back practically to their plane of existence, or can we bring 
them up to ours? This is our present contention in the bottle trade: Must we stand 
a reduction from 25 to 50 per cent in wages and accept the greater part of that 
over the counter of a company store, or resist going down to this standard of life? 
At the same time we realize our employers can not pay wages or give us the hours 
of work we now enjoy unless we can succeed in organizing all who are in the 
glass-bottle industry. Our methods in the past consisted in meeting men secretly, 
but that time has gone by. We have public meetings; we invite the public; we 
place as much dependence upon getting the good will of the public as we do on 
getting the good will of the men, because the force of public opinion directed 
against those employers will overcome their desire to hold their employees in sub- 
jection, as well as remove the timidity of the men and send them to our meetings. 
Those are our views in regard to strikes. If we can succeed in organizing the trade 
we can give the disorganized element the benefits of arbitration that we enjoy. I 
believe that under the present industrial system strikes are necessary; they are 
forced upon us. It may be that the time of the strike is passing; they will gradu- 
ally grow less frequent. I believe that public opinion will, when directed toward 
the ae ant of the condition of workingmen, often obviate the necessity for 
strikes. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquHar.) How many men engaged in your industry are under 
organization?—A. Three thousand two hundred are under organization. 

@. How many are employed in the bottle trade?—A. In what is technically 
called the green-glass bottle trade there are over 4,500. 

Q. What organizations are in the glass manufacturing business in this 
country?—A. The first organization is the Window-glass Blowers. That includes, 
of course, all that relates to window glass, both in its blowing, flattening, and 


- cutting. Next comes the American Flint-glass Workers’ Union, embracing lamps 


and tableware and all kinds of glass lighting apparatus, and druggists’ work, 
surgical instruments, druggists’ bottles and show bottles. Those who dealin white 
glass or lead glass, commonly called flint. Our association comes next, embrac- 
ing all in the bottle line except, probably, druggists’ bottles and show bottles. | 

Q. Is there auxiliary help in your industry that is not organized?—A. Boys in 
the factory and the laborers and furnace hands are not organized. Nearly one-half 
are not organized. Ours is the only skilled labor required, excepting the man who 
has charge of the furnace and the man who melts the glass? 

Q. What is the initiation fee in your association?—A. Five dollars. 

Q@. What are your monthly dues?—A. They will average about 75 cents. 

Q. Have you any benefit association connected with it?—A. Yes; we pay $500 
to the relatives of a deceased member. Of course, during his lifetime he pays 25 
cents on the death of a member. We find work for men when idle; if unable to 
reach the place of work, we often send them there. 

Q. Do they return the money?—A. Usually. me 

Q. Is that done on a regular traveling card?—A. Transfer card. We visit the 
sick, and help them when necessary. We try to surround men with all the social 
and moral protection which we possibly can and improve their discipline when- 
ever necessary and especially where large numbers work together. We can 
impose fines, suspend or expel them. We discourage intemperance and will not 
tolerate neglect of work or any conduct on the part of our members that will 
interfere with or impair our annual agreements with employers. _ 

Q. Does your discipline go as far as to drive a man out of the union ?—A. Only 
when he violates his obligation by working for a less rate of wages or trying to 
disorganize the trade. We then expel him. That very seldom happens. 

. Can a member be returned to good standing?—A. Yes. “ 

Q. By what they generally term in trade-unionism a whitewash ?—A. Yes. Any 
member who is expelled can appeal his case to the annual convention and be rein- 
stated, if his case admits of it. ; ; : 

Q. You have spoken of the cooperative feature of the relations of your own 
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executive committee and the manufacturers’. How do you discuss your matters — 
in your local union before they reach the representatives, or have the representa- 
tives power over strikes?—A. No. A strike could be declared by the convention; 
a majority vote of the convention could declare a strike, but not until after every 
means of arbitration had been exhausted. Now, after a convention, a strike can 
not be brought about unless two-thirds of the executive committee and the presi- 
dent decide upon it; then only after every means of arbitration between employer 
and employee had-been tried. , : 

Q. Does that avoid hasty, ill-considered strikes ?—A. Yes. If any locals in the 
organization should agitate a strike or put pressure on the officers for a strike 
during the session the officers could resist such pressure and take the matter to 
the annual convention, thereby offsetting agitation, if possible. 

Q. How large a fund do you provide for benefits, or do you depend on the assess- 
ments being collected?—A. We have a sinking fund now amounting to $87,000, 
which has been created by an assessment of 1 per cent on every dollar earned by 
our ep bore until $100,000 is accumulated; then the 1 per cent assessment is 
suspended, 

Q. Are the benefits for the traveling unionists drawn from the local union or 
from the fund of the national body?—A. A member can borrow from a local 
union, and is frequently sent where he can obtain work. 

Q. Is the permanency of that fund required in case of strikes or disasters or 
anything of that kind that may come?—A. The accumulation fund is for the pur- 
pose of preventing a strike. We believe that strikes are very improbable when 
the manufacturers find that the association is able to back up a just demand. 

Q. Do you take the view that you want sufficient capital to carry forward a 
strike if it should come?—A. Yes. 

Q. What have you to say about the incorporation of trade unions?—A. I never 
gave that matter much thought, nor can Tsay that Iam in favor ofit. I do not 
care about saying I am; I have not given it enough thought. I do not believe 
the neue unions have reached that state of perfection where they can be incor- 
porated. 

Q. What are your relations toward the nonorganized labor employed under 
you?—A. Our relations are civil, and our efforts are deyoted toward moral sua- 
sion and the hope of organizing them. 

Q. Have you any hope of organizing the nonorganized labor below you?—A. 
Yes; we have been engaged in an agitation among those men for the last two 
years, and probably soon will know whether their organization is complete. 

hat is your judgmentas to the economic results of strikes and lockouts on 
your union and the workmen?—A. I believe that strikes are necessary under cer- 
tain conditions, and whatever loss is brought about by a strike is recovered after- 
wards, if not in income in preventing men from going down further in wages or 
in hours of labor. I do not believe that any strike that has any reason or intelli- 
gence behind it is ever lost. There are strikes, of course, that may be brought 
about without intelligence and without reason, but I can not say that trades 
unions are dealing with those strikes to-day. A strike can be brought about with- 
out any effort on the part of the trades unions. Strikes are often forced by 
employers for the purpose of suspending operations, for the purpose of getting 
rid of stock, for the purpose of tiding over some commercial difficulty, and the 
odium of those strikes may be placed upon the workmen; but this ne ‘of strike 
: wish to separate from those strikes which are legitimate, which, as I say “start 
rom the natural channels in a trade union and reach the convention and are 
oe ao Pe pee ee by arisen committees. A strike that is brought 
or 10se methods fail i ver . é 
a or ends an intolerable Coen Gee SF. loshi» Tb either secures jolerie nas 
. lave wages been raised oftener in > i o 
voluntary action of employers?—a. I Will auateer Sat eteaae eee : Wan : 
were increased once in our association by a strike. We have inatnganed aa 
a3 a guoat, pune! of years by our ability to resist a reduction. 
an ane many cases of voluntary advances of wages?—A. T have never 


Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Does : im} 
Federation of Labor?—A. No; cS affiliate with the American 


Q. Do you have any federation with th ’ organizati 
Rees in independent bade, e other glass workers’ organizations?—A. 
Q. Do you get together with them to con 
oe often Epo but we are not affiliated. 
Q. (By Mr. RaTcHFORD.) Are the relations of the different ? 
ciations the same as the different railway nrothesheea ea hee eee ah 


sult for your general interests?—A. Yes; 
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oa ne eos We Sai oe met in eeu seals be! aie window- 
ass Workers. We occasionally meet in an official capacity with the i 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union. : aaa cae pe 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Is your trade more nearly related to them than to any 
other workers?—A. Yes. : 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) In case of a strike growing out of a failure of any of 
the glass trades to agree with their employers, would such branch be supported 
very largely by the other two?—A. I could not say that, except in case of an 
appeal from one organization to the other; then the support would come, There 
is no written law to meet such emergencies. 

Q. Would greater support be expected than in the case of a strike by another 
organization?—A. Yes. 

- (By Mr. FarquHar.) What have you to say of the importation of foreign 
labor under contract to this country?—A. Glass blowers have been, in times past, 
imported to this country in groups. Recently I have heard of some coming in 
twos and threes. They say they are skilled glass workers; may have some papers 
from the old country from‘an association of their own, or probably from their 
employers, such as clearance papers for serving an apprenticeship; and they show 
those papers to the inspectors and get into this country. Then they go to work 
in a nonunion factory as a step towards forcing themselves upon the organization. 
Hence we have a few foreign people in this country whom we have been compelled 
to admit to the association for the purpose of keeping up our wages, or, in other 
words, taking them out of the nonunion factories. 

@. Are they isolated cases in which the alien contract-labor law is evaded?— 
A. They evade that law.by coming in separately, or by twos and threes, and 
when they say they are skilled men they are admitted. Employers here have 
sent for them indirectly, or they have had some other foreign people write for 
them to come here; that is the way they come in. 

@. Are large numbers employed in that way?—A. I can not say that there are 
in fact, but we have known employers to bring over a whole set of men. 

Q. Was that under the old laws?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that since the alien contract-labor law was passed it has miti- 
gated that evil?—A. It has mitigated it, but they have come in as late as last 

ear. 
B . Was the original foundation of your trade in this country imported 
labor?—A. The original foundation,if we go back to the first factory, was started 
by some English colonists at Jamestown, Va., among whom were some glass 
blowers. 

Q. What is the proportion of foreign-born to the natives in your union?—A. I 
can not exactly give you that in figures; have never made any estimate. There 
may be 600 or more foreign-born. That is a rough guess. : ‘ 

Q@. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) Have you good reason to believe that the immigrants 
you have referred to as coming in twos and threes have had infiuence brought to 
bear upon them, directly or indirectly, by the employer to come?—A. Indirectly. 

. Has your organization taken any steps to report any of those people?—A. . 
The only step we have taken has been to write to the officers of trade unions in 
Europe warning those men not to come here; telling them we had plenty of 
American blowers to supply the trade, and that if they do come here they will 
have to seek work in nonunion factories. Most blowersin Europe are organized, 
but in most countries not upon as perfect a plan as ours. 

. Have you ever succeeded in deporting any of them?—A. We sent officers to 
Ellis Island, in New York, two yearsago, on three different occasions in one year, 
for the purpose of preventing a nonunion manufacturer in New Jersey from 
importing bottle blowers, besides writing to the officers. They have what they 
call an international union in Hurope. 

Q. Did your officers succeed in doing so?—A, No; they did not succeed. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is it possible for that manufacturer to bring in those 
workmen under the present law?—A. It may be. They came in as late as last 


ear. 
i @. Notwithstanding the law?—A. Notwithstanding thelaw. They tell a story 
when they arrive and they get in on it all right. ; ie 
. What have you to say about compulsory and voluntary arbitration?—A. I 
believe that the increasing intelligence among the people in general will take the 
place of compulsory arbitration. As stated before, the antagonism against labor 
organizations is being overcome, and where a strike was the only means of set- 
tling the rates of wages arbitration is doing it to-day. That system of arbitra- 
tion is becoming more perfect each year, and I believe this increased knowledge 
regarding conditions of labor and capital will bring the bodies as close together, 
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if not closer, than any compulsory arbitration Gan ever do. Personally, I do not 
believe in it. ] er at 

_ Are your wages paid weekly or semimonthly, and are they paid in cash?—A. 
In the aoion Rcioned eg are weekly and semimonthly, and in cash; in the non- 
union factories it is different. . : 

Q. Is there a State law in respect to the payment of wages in New J ersey?—A. 
The present legislature of the State of New Jersey passed what is known as a 
cash bill. They have been trying down there for the last eight years to pass a 
law that would compel a few manufacturers to pay their employees in legal 
money. Those laws were all defective. I am not speaking in the sense of a 
lawyer. Here is my view of it, to show how personal and selfish interests, 
imaginary interests, will injure the whole body: There are men working hard in 
south Jersey who receive but few dollars from one end of the year to the other. 
They get an envelope on pay day upon which is marked first the store bill; under- 
neath that the wages; but there is seldom any difference in the amounts. Thenon- 
union men having increased to such numbers, they must all have employment, and 
naturally offer themselves for anything. Before going to work they sign an 
agreement to purchase their goods from the company’s store. Tt seems that the 
power of their employers is so great they have become arrogant, and have no 
regard for the public. Yet the public, because of the agitation of the working- 
men, has prevailed upon the legislature to pass a law compelling manufacturers 
to pay in legal money every two weeks. That bill has not been signed yet. It 
may have been signed last night. Yet I would not be surprised if some employers 
ignored this law as they have others. 

The store order follows [reading]: 

‘¢ BRIDGETON, N. J., —.,, 189—. 


‘For and in consideration of merchandise delivered and that shall hereafter be 
delivered to me, I hereby authorize the Cohansey Glass Manufacturing Company 
to deduct amount due for same from my wages upon each and every pay day. 


‘* Witness to signature. 
“se 


Q. It is likely to be regarded as class legislation?—A. Class legislation. Yet it 
is a law, and intended for a better purpose than many laws passed in the interest 
of capital. Many laws passed-these days are in favor of some class or special inter- 
est. However, if employers ignore this law it will have a bad effect, and people 
will lose respect for law and lawmakers, for if capital can treat laws with indif- 
ference it will pave the way for future trouble. In case of a strike it is doubtful 
if any leader can control men who see employers treat the legal enactments of a 
State with utter contempt. Then there is another side toit. It seems strange 
that a few manufacturers can carry on a system that calls for State aid. The peo- 
ple talk about paternalism and socialism, but here, owing to the conduct of a few 
men, the State is called upon to have men paid their wages in money. I can not 
imagine how a man could be paid in anything else. Our association has been try- 
ing for two years to get it merely by agitation and appeals to the people, but when 
an employer can tell aman to get out unless he takes his pay in store goods moral 
suasion in that State is not sufficient for us. . . 

_ Q. What is the law in Pennsylvania?—A. There is a law in Pennsylvania which 
is similar to the former lawin New Jersey. They passed a law there which made 
it possible for any man to enter suit against the company for forcing patronage 
at their stores or accepting these paper payments.. ow, in order to put some 
force behind this pending law in Jersey, we suggested to the lawmakers that they 
make it compulsory for factory inspectors and. their deputies to enter suit wher- 
ever this cash bill was violated, and also make it compulsory for the prosecuting 
attorney to push the case in the courts. In Pennsylvania, as formerly in New 
Jersey, the duty of entering suit against any of these corporations would devolve 
upon a citizen or an employee. This is an impossibility. Those company stores 
and others that pay in scrip, or in what we call «“ green goods” money, exist 
usually in small towns where their industry is the principal one in the communit 

and where the people depend upon that industry fora living. The business peo ip 
and the small traders cater to the corporations for store orders for such se aaa 
the company store does not carry. In Bridgeton, N. J., stores will give on com- 
panies a rebate on an order of from 12 to 18 per cent. If a man wants to buy his 
wife a dress of some kind, he gets an order and takes it to the store and aC the 
purchase. That order is returned to the company, and the company deducts 18 
per cent on the dollar from that order. You see those people are afraid to enter 
suit against that corporation. The corporation is,in a way, powerful; it can boy- 
cott that store, and the workingman entering a suit for wages knows that Th 
amounts to discharge and the blacklist where labor is disorganized, : 


| 
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Q. Is the Pennsylvania law operative?—A. It is not; as I said, it is wortha 
man’s job to enter suit if he is victimized, and it often means injury to the 
business of the people of the town. 

Q. In the smaller places in Pennsylvania are they no better off than in New 
Jersey?—A. There is no place in Pennsylvania where workmen are degraded as 
much as in the nonunion localities of South Jersey. I want to make this dis- 
tinction, that in Pennsylvania, in the coal regions especially, many of them are 
natives of European countries, where the standard of living is much below that 
in America, hence the difference is not so startling as it is in South Jersey, where 
American citizens are subjected to this system. 

Q. Is glass blowing nearly all piecework?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the difference in your trade compared with thirty or forty years 
ago in the economy of living and your social condition?—A. You can liken that 
change to the change insociety. At that time living was easier than it is to-day. 
lt was easier ten or fifteen years ago, for that matter. The American glass blower 
of to-day must do nearly twice the amount of work he did then; a man to-day 
makes double the number of bottles and more than he did fifteen years ago; that. 
is OWing particularly to the introduction of improved furnaces. Years ago it was 
all day work; now we work night and day, double turns. True, there has been an 
increase of work, but the competition for work has also increased and the strain 
for an existence is just three times greater than it was twenty yearsago. If you 
ask me what the social conditions are, I should say that, looking backward, they 
are better. Of course, the opportunities for the acquirement of knowledge are 
better; also, for more liberty and more happiness. Still life does not move as 
easily as then. Iam not prepared to say that the workman gets as much out of 
his labor to-day as he did fifteen or twenty years ago, because he must expend 
more energy, exhaust more vitality. He gets less for the labor he performs than 
he did at that time, in proportion to the work done and the wealth produced. 
The strain of work and uncertainty of employment does, in a large measure, make 
it almost impossible for him to avail himself of those opportunities for the acquir- 
ing of knowledge, for pleasure, or recreation. The workingman does not get as 
much out of the social improvements of these times as other and less useful people. 

Q. What are your working hours per day?—A. Hight and a half hours. We 
do more work now in eight hours than we did before in ten. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) You say the wages are less now than they were fifteen 
or twenty years ago?—A. They are less now than they were ten or fifteen years ago. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquH4R.) Do you mean the scale is less?p—A. Fifteen per cent 
less. 

Q. (By Mr. KenNnEDY.) How do market prices compare with twenty years 
ago?—A. The prices are less for bottles than they were twenty years ago. 

Q. As much as half less?—A. No. 

Q@. Has there been an increase of profit to the manufacturers as compared with 
twenty years ago?—A. Yes. I could explain that this way: With the introduc- 
tion of the Siemens tank furnace the output has increased, and those tank fur- 
naces and the cheapening in the materials and the chemicals which go into the 
manufacture of glass,and improved methods brought about in the factories, has 
helped or made it possible for the workman to double his production; but still, I 
say, at a greater cost—an enormous cost of energy and vitality. Where the glass 
factories of fifteen and twenty years ago were small, isolated .urnaces, to-day they 
are monster plants. The production is enormous, and, if we judge from appear- 
ances, the profits are just as great. The price of ware is cheaper, but that does 
not make it impossible for them to increase prices; they have an organization 
and a selling card or price list—I might say they have a trade union. But the 
point I want to make is the period of our usefulness as blowers is shorter by ten 
years than it was twenty yearsago. I doubt if a glass blower to-day can keep up 
with the procession after he passes the age of 50 or 55, whereas in Europe and in 
old times a man could blow glass in this country up to 60 years of age. You can 
not do that any more. 

@: (By Mr. Conair.) How much per week would an average man earn now, 
and how much would he have earned twenty years ago?—A. A union glass blower 
to-day can average about $25 a week, and that is ten months in the year, but we 
do not always work ten months, which reduces the average. ™ 

Q. How much could the same average man earn under the conditions of twenty 
years ago?—A. The same was earned, and more. : 2 

Q. How much more?—A. Glass blowers twenty years ago made as high as $9 
to $12 per day. The season lasted longer, too. Very seldom we get a season of ten 
months to-day. I could explain that to you this way: The enormous production 
of those improved furnaces brings us down to seven months a year; then we 
accepted a reduction of 15 per cent on many lines of work at the beginning of the 
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panic in 1893, and on other lines of work we accepted a reduction cf 30 and 45 per 
cent. The latter was on lines of work that could be made by machinery. 
Ast By Mr. FarquHar.) Have you made any recovery of these wages since?— 
. No ; 


Q. Do they remain stationary now?—A. They do. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Have you made any effort to have the scale restored in 
any case?—A. Yes; a continual effort. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Is there any indication that glass manufacturers in 
this country will forma trust?—A. Yes; the indications point that way; the con- 
ditions of trade almost force them into a combine. 

Q. Have you different scales of wages in different sections where your work is 
done?—A. No; in the union they have a uniform list. 

Q. When it came to the reduction you speak of, were the conditions such that 
ee ee or workingmen had to accede to that reduction without a strike?— 

DY @8: 

Q. Were you promised that when times were better you would recover the 
wages?—A. Yes; the manufacturers assured us when the panic and hard times 
passed and the tariff preceding the one which went into existence in 1893 was 
restored, they would give us back the 15 per cent. The panic has passed by and 
the tariff has been restored. Our industry is a highly protected industry, but we 
can not get that 15 per cent, nor will we get it unless conditions are changed As 
stated before, the domestic competition, the nonunion competition keeps the 
market down, so that the benefit of the restored tariff is denied us so far as that 
15 per cent is concerned, but were it not for this disorganized competition the 
market might be restored or brought up to a point where we would be justified 
in ae eda ee manufacturers keeping their promise. 

en the workingmen’s wages were reduced 15 to 40 per cent did the con- 
sumers of the United States get from t bur anefi 
redaction? A Vory little, if & . the manufacturers the benefit of that 
. (By Mr. Concer.) Is the inability of organized ¢ 
15 per cent because of competition Fry abies Senha hres pee ase bre 
union labor?—A. Domestic competition, yes; it has kept down the maarhut wd 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is that one of the conditions that you spoke of that 
would force the trade into combines?—A. That is a part of it; jus : F 

Q. (By Mr. Conerr.) Is the only way you can get this 15 per cent in w 
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Q. You think that is the principal reason are 
the building up of your association?—A be why the manufacturers encouraged 
their competitors stand. ‘—A. Yes; in order that they may know where 


Q. Have manufacturers demanded that workmen connect themselves with the 


union before they give them employment?—A. Yes. Manufacturers will not hire 


aman unless they know he is a uni i 
RDNA EGE Aan opprodtion a ee A union card means, first, that the 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) What have you to say in respect to f - 
ments?—A. I regard factory tenements x one of the worst seit The Factory 
tenement and the company store are the worst evils the American workingman 
has to contend with. Personally, I was discharged some years ago because I 
genie not pay $12 - maynia for a Rate They nid aes all the rest of their men 
were married and lived in tenement houses; that. t soul ; 

ee Be NG ieee others. FASS SRS DOTNET 

. (By Mr. ConGER.) Were you unmarried then?—A. Yes. The average.tene- 
ment house I have seen is unfit for self-respecting mechanics to live in. sees 
houses and stores discriminate against a good workman. <A. good workman is at 
a disadvantage; an independent man is ata disadvantage. The fellow who deals 
the most out of the store and who lives in the tenement houses can ignore the 
morale of the institution, such as temperance and. good conduct, and lay off when 
he pleases, because he is in debt to'the firm, and they will not discharge him; 
whereas the fellow who wants to live where he pleases, to get_ his wages in cash, 
is subject to a pressure and surveillance that is unbearable. There is, according 
to my view, no reasonable need for tenement houses, because capital these days 
is always eager for investment, and capital does not miss any opportunities for 
investment. Capital will build houses and fit them up so as to attract people to 
live in them, therefore there is no need why an employer should build any kind of 
a house and say to aman when he hires him, ‘‘Are you married?” In nonunion 
South Jersey one inducement. to obtain employment is to be married, live in the 
house, and deal ati'the store. This is notin accordance with the spirit.of the times 
or American manhood. 

Q. (By Mr, FarguHarR.) Do the owners of these. great factories there own 
pretty. much all-the land contiguous to the factory itself?—A. Sure. 

Q. Would it be a difficult thing for outside capital to build tenement houses for 
workmen outside of this zone of influence of the employers themselves?—A. Yes; 
but. the capitalist would be at a disadvantage if he should put. up houses, because 
if the men did not occupy company. houses, or deal. at the store, they would be 
discharged. immediately. 

Q. Was it practically that question that came before the American people at 
the time of the Pullman strike in Chicago?—A. Yes. 

(By Mr. RatcHFOoRD.) What is the effect of company stores and houses if 
strikes be entered into?—A. The moment the man quits-work he is ordered out of 
the house and his credit is stopped at the store. Then when he. goes to the other 
merchants they at once say: ‘‘ You have never.spent.a dollar with me when you 
were at work, now you come here for credit; we can not give you anything.” 
The result is that if the union does not support the man he is starved into sub- 
mission. 

Q. Is it your belief that company houses and company stores serve the purpose 
of the employer very largely in whipping his men into submission, even though 
they are fighting for a just cause?—A. They are mere clubs to whip him into sub- 
mission. [can give youan example of that. There are 500 bottle blowers at 
Bridgeton, N. J.; only 29 of these-men own their own homes, notwithstanding 
the glass trade is one of the best paying trades in America, They started non- 
union labor 12 years ago, working for 5 per cent only less than the union 
scale. To-day they work from 80 to-50 per cent less than the. union scale, so that 
those 500. men, if they quit work to-morrow, would have to be supported by the 
union or starve. They can not deal anywhere but at the company store. 

Q. (By Mr: Kennepy.) If these men were to strike for an increase of wages 
to-morrow, notwithstanding they are outside of your union, is it probable your 
union would help them?—A. Certainly we would help them. If we ordered them 
to make a demand for union wages we would support them. 

Q. If you induced them?—A. Yes, if we induced or encouraged them. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquusr.) Are there many women and children employed in 
your trade?—A. Not-many; in the last 2 years women began to take the place 
of men in packing bottles and fitting them up. 

Q. Is there any regulation by your union in respect to their wages?—A. No; 
we can not help them, though we would-like to. I donot believe that women 
should perform manual labor around mills or factories and come in contact with 
men all the time. It isa terrible thing. 

. (By Mr. RatourorD,) Do you think it has a bad effect on them socially and 
morallyr—A. Yes. 

. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What is your average time of employment?—A. For 
the last 10 years, 7 months. If you average glass blowers’ wages, you will 
see they do not. amount to very much. While they seem large, they are not 
sreat. The figures look favorable, but they are not. 
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j an; indeed,an apprentice in his third yee , ; 
wee swore years and receive re ic what he earns. This system 
‘ nglish bound- aw. —— 
ao Bourn Rinencoab)) ie this commission to patna 2 that your union is 
ai ?—A. We favor 4 years; that is 1 year too much. 
aoe py Me FARQUHAR.) aera age are they taken ae ate See 
at all. Boys come into the factory at 12,13,14. Before the child-labor la y 
went in at9. Iwenttoworkat12. — 3 ; 
Q. (By Mr. Conger.) As an apprentice or tender?—A. Ten ler. | wat 
Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you consider the number of apprentices t a allow 
to a certain number of mena fair allotment?—A. Yes; it is suitable to the manu- 
facturers. : 
e mutually to the number?—A. Yes. They select the boy; heis 
Suen eles ae firm. We merely ask them not to take more than a alge 
number of apprentices to a percentage of journeymen. That is based upon the 
fact that the union is supposed to supply tite manufacturer with suitable men. 
He may think we can keep men idle 7 or 8 months waiting for him to start. 
This is an impossibility. They want to accommodate men to the trade; that is, 
they expect us to have men to meet every emergency. The other day a firm 
wrote us: ‘Send us thirty-four men.” In order to meet that demand we would 
have to support men all through the winter. We could not do that; but if we fail 
to comply some people say it is owing to our arbitrary apprentice rules. If 
there was work for glass blowers after they had spent 5 years on half wages to 
learn the trade, the question would appear more favorable, but the desire of 
some employers is that after a boy serves his time they frequently want more 
apprentices, owing to the 5 years for half wages. Dade . 

(By Mr. FarquHar.) Have you had much agitation in your union for a 
shorter workday?—A. Yes; we succeeded in gaining a very favorable concession 
last summer from the manufacturers; the night turn formerly continued until 
midnight on Saturday. That put a man in bad shape for Sunday. We appealed 
to the manufacturers upon the moral and social phases of it, and they allowed us 
to abandon what we call the Saturday night shift. Now our night turn works 
five nights. The day turn works until 5 o’clock Saturday. That shift changes 
every other week, yousee. That about balances. We make more now in 8} hours 
than in 10 hours in other years. 


Q. Have you any Sunday labor?—A. No. 
B 


Mr. RatcurorpD.) Are you obligated to the employers’ ssociation to 


furnish them with competent workmen?—A. Not exactly. 
gated. When we ask them to accept a certain percent 
of course, that we expect to kee 


We are morally obli- 
age of apprentices it implies, 
p them supplied with acceptable workmen, and 
we try our best to keep them supplied. But when a manufacturer who keeps 
idle all winter and starts in the spring asks us to furnish him with a set of 
blowers it is not always an easy thing to accommodate him. In such a case he 
will have to take his chances and take whatever we can give him. 

@. Have you ever had any local unions to strike during your season of service, 
without the consent of the national union?—A. No. 

Q. If such a case should occur, would you, as president of the national asso- 
ciation, feel obligated to order such men to return to work, or, in case of their 


refusal, to obtain men for their places?—A. In case anything of that kind hap- 
pened, I would go to that place and induce the men to go back to work. We have 
sufficient influence to do it. If he did not, we would expel him on the spot. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Have your officers power to suspend members of the 
union on the spot?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you regard it as a matter of safety to your whole 
organization to have that power and to useit?—A, Yes. The manufacturers look 
to our executive board and myself to carry out this contract, and the board holds 
me responsible also to see that it is carried out, because the board would not 
allow me to injure our relations with the manufacturers. 
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_ Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Must the men themselves vote on the question of 
| ae before it goes up to the officers?—A. It is done through representatives in 
e convention. A convention can order a strike, but, as stated before, only after 
every effort of arbitration is exhausted. A branch can send delegates to the 
national convention and instruct them for such and such a thing. 
_ Q. Can a strike originate with the men themselves; can they decide to strike, 
and secure your approval?—A. No; a strike during the existence of this contract 
would simply destroy the organization. We never anticipate anything like that. 
_Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What are your views in respect to immigration and the 
employment of foreigners in skilled trades?—A. I believe the immigration laws 
should be made more perfect than they are now. Lalso believe that some system 
could be outlined whereby the Immigration Bureau would have some means of find- 
ing out from the officials of the trades in America whether or not that trade could 
employ any foreigners. In other words, the trades unions, or their officers, are 
never consulted. I believe that the trades unions and their officers have now 
reached such a social and moral position in this country that their word carries 
with it responsibility, for the reason that, if manufacturers will intrust the well- 
being of great industries during a year by these contracts that is sufficient 
guarantee that our evidence would be acceptable to immigration commissioners 
to such an extent that if we were to publicly state to the Commissioner of Immi- 
eration that our trade could not employ any more, that American citizens were 
idle and were then compelled to support idle men, I believe it to be the duty of 
that Labor Commissioner to say that none of this class of men could come in for 
the time being. I also believe in the educational test. 

Q. What is the general opinion in your whole trade on immigration?—A. Our 
trade believes immigration should be restricted for 5 years. 

Q. Do you believe in almost any test that will restrict?—A. Yes. Our associa- 
tion is on record as petitioning Congress,2 years ago, for a complete stoppage 
of immigration for 5 years. We believe the number of idle men in this coun- 
try makes such action necessary. 

Q. Have you machinery in the glass trade?—A. Yes. Ihave read official infor- 
mation on that matter, which I don’t believe the average workman agrees with. 
The glass trade has been free from machinery until within the last couple of 
years. Machinery has now been invented to make fruit jars, and they are made 
successfully, in a factory in Indiana especially. They had 273 of our members 
sinployed last year; now they have only 83 of these men, and they are now work- 
ing for 45 per cent less than before the machine came in. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHurorp.) Are they working with the machine?—A. Yes. This 
machine question brings up a few points that are not noticed by the average 
statistician, I think. Most mechanics are what we call specialists. Ten or fifteen 
years ago if you met a glass blower he could make anything from a l-ounce to a 
zallon bottle; to-day you meet a 1-ounce blower, 16-ounce, demijohn, and fruit-jar 
dlowers. They are kept on one class of work; their muscles and intellect are 
drilled into one line of work. They get larger production out of a man when kept 
on one kind of work. Now they had, up to the introduction of machinery, 500 
nen that could make fruit jars. They were specialists, yet their indentures say 
‘they shall be taught the art of glass blowing,” but they were only taught a 
yart of the trade, and were kept on fruit jars, and could scarcely make anything 
alse. They might make an effort at other kinds of work, but if they did not come 
1p to the standard of production they would haye to get out. A machine comes 
slong that could make fruit jars; it displaces men who have made $5 a day, and 
enjoyed a reasonable standard of living, and had made certain preparation for their 
shildren’s future. We move with such regularity and precision that when a 
machine comes in, that man is useless for any other kind of work. After a man 
yasses middle life he can not adapt himself to other lines of work, statisticians to 
che contrary notwithstanding, even if he is not a specialist. The machine being 
sovered by patent, and other manufacturers not being able to get it, we found out 
.0 the best of our ability what the product of that machine could be sold for; then 
we cut wages, what we call the jar scale, to 45 per cent less than it was before the 
introduction of machinery. That enabled manufacturers who did not have 
machines to employ a certain part of our jar blowers for the present, but they 
must eventually give way to the machine. The result of the introduction of 
machinery, owing to the conditions which I have stated, is that there will bea 
ertain number of men thrown out of work, who must be supported by the union, 
or their children. -Usually their children go to work; women also work to sup- 
yort the men displaced by machinery. Remember, I am not saying this now 
pecause I am opposed to machinery. Trades unions are not opposed to the intro- 
luction of machinery, as is usually supposed, but we do want to bring out some of 
he facts which are usually ignored when it is said the introduction of machinery 
otzeaamare work Ttmavmake more work for coming generations, but machines 
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Jways reduce wages, and force women and children to work. Take conditions 
of pansy ave nibh are only a part of the machine, they are cepae promis- 
cuously, and that is one of the things that gives such an incentive to the neces- 

i ild labor. ; ‘ 
oy ce Mr. FarquHar.) Does the perfection of the machine do away with the 
experience and knowledge and handicraft of the man?—A. Yes. sf 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) What is the comparative producing power of the 
machine compared with hand labor?—A. One machine now can do the work of 
three men with one man and a boy. They do it for about one-fifth of the price 
in the production of jars. We realize our only hope in meeting the machine is a 
division of work for the sake of those who are displaced by the machine. A 
reduction of the hours of labor is the safest way known to trades unionism at 
present, and is legitimate and reasonable. Our employers conceding Saturday- 
night work made employment for over three hundred members. This and the 
reduction of 45 per cent enabled us to meet that machine question as described. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquaar.) Do you think that the reduction of the hours of labor 
will come nearer employing more men and equalizing the work of machines than 
any other plan?—A. A reduction in hours of labor is the one substantial blessing 
T have ever known for the whole working people. : : : ; 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Does this menace of improved machinery in Indiana 
have anything to do with your failure to have wages restored?—A. Not on other 
lines of ware. : : 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) How limited are the operations of this patent?—A. In 
our trade it applies only to the jar industry. There are about 600 men employed 
at that work. Machinery has not yet interfered with the bottle trade. 

Q. What have you to say about the factory-inspection laws?—A. They should 
be made more stringent. The employer usually knows when an inspector is to 
visit his factory,and things are arranged accordingly. From my knowledge, I do 
not think the child-labor law is enforced. verty often compels the child to lie 
at the instigation of the parent. I think that children are put to work too young, 
and I don’t think there is any need forit. Ialso believe some law should be passed 
that would inquire more thoroughly into the employment of women. 

Q. What are your views on reduction of hours of labor?—A. I believe that the 
hardships of our industrial life will make a reduction absolutely necessary. I 
believe that such a reduction comes within the domain of legislation. Our trade 
is in favor of it and always will be. I believe that the introduction of machinery, 
the wide disparity which exists between production and consumption in this 
country, the business booms and reactions that we have, the opportunities this 
country affords for the enormous accumulation of wealth, will some day make 
the action of Congress necessary in regard to offering some measure of relief. Of 
course I look at these things like a workingman; I can not look at them otherwise. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you think the interest of workingmen in the 
national eight-hour law is because it will have a great moral effect upon the 
labor movement in the ranks of labor generally?—A. Surely. If this Congress 
had passed a Government eight-hour law, it would have given the movement a 
start, a force, that would have made its accomplishment far easier for those trades 
which are susceptible to such reform. A reduction in the hours of labor does not 
mean the loss to employers that some people imagine. The rapid introduction of 
machinery, the employment of women and children, appeals very forcibly to work- 
ingmen. These changes make a reduction in hours of labor very urgent, and are 


all problems requiring the serious attention of the most progressive statesmen 
and lawmakers. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16, 1899. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE E, McNEILL, 
Of Boston, Mass. 


The commission met at 2.30 p.m. Vice-Chairman Phillips i i - 
duced the witness, Mr. George E. McNeill, of Boston, naa vA tHiats Me 
MeNeill has had much experience in labor movements in this country, and that 
he is the author of a book entitled The Labor Movement; the Problem of the 
ay. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Will you give the commission some 
connection with the labor movement from your early days?—A 
ence was that of a factory boy in a woolen mill. The hours of 1 


account of your 
My first experi- 
abor were from 
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early morn until 7 or 7.30 at night. Like the other boys, I was glad when the 
mill was forced to shut down from any cause, as we hated the mill and longed 
to escape from it. 
_ In the fall of 1850 ten-hour meetings were held, and at about this time I organ- 
ized the boys of the mill in a club. We all longed for shorter hours. In 1851 
there was a strike of the spinners against the abolition of the luncheon privilege. 
In a few days the weavers came out to help the spinners. There was no trades- 
aa epg Na of either the spinners or weavers. The block printers were 
organized in a branch of the English trades union. These men worked only 10 
_ hours a day, and were not affected by the abolition of the luncheon privilege; 
but they would not work while the others were on strike. The strikers lost 
about six months, and the places of many of the American workers were taken 
by foreigners, mostly Irish. During the strike some of the leaders were arrested 
and were tried and discharged. 

As a rule the school laws were very well enforced, and while attending school 
I commenced to learn the shoemaking trade. 

Icame to Boston in 1856, and found men working eight hours a day in the dry 
docks, and also found that they were members of a trade union. From that 
time I became a trade-unionist, and have been interested in their growth. 

Q. What positions have you held in labor organizations?—A. I have held many 
positions of responsibility and trust. I was secretary of one of the branches of 
the Grand Hight-Hour League, that extended from California to Massachusetts; 
I was president of the Boston Eight-Hour League for many years, and founded 
the Workingmen’s Institute, and was president of it for along time. I was also 
president of the International Labor Union; secretary and treasurer of District 30, 
Knights of Labor; delegate to the Boston Central Labor Union, and to the Con- 
vention of the State Federation; also for many years delegate to the annual con- 
‘vention of the American Federation of Labor; also fraternal delegate from the 
American Federation to the Trades Union Congress in Great Britain. 

Q@. Were you connected with the first bureau of statistics of labor?—A. I was 
one of the few who advocated the establishment of the bureau and drafted the 
resolve under which it was created; was appointed deputy upon the recommen- 
dation of Wendell Phillips and Ira Steward, and remained with the bureau with 
Gen. H. K. Oliver from its foundation in 1869 to May, 1873. 

@. What legislation preceded the establishment of the bureau of statistics of 
labor?—A. The demand for labor legislation commenced before my birth in Mas- 
sachusetts and the agitation for the 10-hour law was practically continuous from 

* 1832 to 1874, the year of its enactment in Massachusetts. During the term of 
Governor Andrew, we succeeded in securing the appointment of a commission on 
the hours of labor. Governor Andrew declined to appoint a labor man and the 
report was unsatisfactory. Governor Bullock succeeded Governor Andrew, and 
he appointed Mr. E. H. Rogers, a trade-union man of Chelsea, a member of the 
new commission on the same subject. Mr. Rogers felt compelled to present a 
minority report. This led to improved legislation in regard to the hours of labor 
of children, an increase in the limit of age at which they could be employed, and 
an increase of the weeks of schooling per year. The reports ot the bureau of 
statistics of labor under General Oliver and myselt recommended factory inspec- 
tion by factory inspectors, protection of belts, cogwheels, etc., so as to protect 
the lives and limbs of workers, fire escapes for factories, increase of the age at 
which children could be employed, one-half school time, the enactment of a 10- 
hour law, etc., and recommendations as to the housing of the poor. ‘The agita- 
tion that grew out of these reports resulted in the amendment of tenement-house 
laws and school laws. The agitation for 10 hours was strengthened, and a law, 
previously referred to, was passed in 1874. Considerable legislation has been 
secured from that date to the present time. A. codification of these laws can 
probably be obtained from the Massachusetts bureau of statistics of labor. 

). Can you inform the commission who took the initiative in this legislation?— 
A. I think it can be claimed, without successful contradiction, that in every 
instance the initiative was taken by labor men. 

Q. What assistance did you receive other than from labor men?—A. I am 
pleased to say that in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts there have always 
been some men and women who have assisted us. The first labor convention 
held in this country was of the farmers and mechanics, and was held in the 
house of representatives, in Boston, in 1832. The agitation following that con- 
vention was assisted some years afterwards by the early abolitionists and social 
reformers. There were in the early forties such men as William Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips and others, who were members of the Brook Farm commu- 
nity, and who were delegates to the national labor conventions. In the fifties, 
during the ten-hour agitation, such men as Gen. B. F. Butler, Hon. Nathaniel P. 
Banks, Hon. George S. Boutwell, Hon. Henry Wilson, and Hon. William Claflin 
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*» . 
advocated and voted for the ten-hour bill, and were always counted upon as in 
full sympathy with us. After the war one cotton manufacturer—William Gray, 
of Boston—adopted the ten-hour system in the Atlantic Mills, of Lawrence, and 
came before the committee on labor every year, advocating the enactment of the 
law. Ido not remember a single resolve or bill that did not have its initiative in 
the labor men and women in the State. The Hon. Charles Sumner at first voted 
against the eight-hour bill in the United States Senats, but retracted his vote and 
was a firm advocate of the eight-hour law for the remainder of his life. We 
also had some assistance in securing the free text-books law other than from 
labor men. ; ; 

Q. What other positions have you held that would give you opportunity to 
study the question in all of its phases?—A. I was appointed by Governor Talbot 
to investigate and report upon factory laws as affecting the employment and 
schooling of children, and by Governor Russell as one of the committee upon 
manual training in the public schools, and by Governor Wolcott as one of the 
committee to consider and report upon the question of taxation. 

Q. Of what is the federal union you represented at the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor composed?—A. A federal labor union is a union 
composed of wageworkers who have no trade union of their own craft. A small 
number of salaried and other persons in sympathy with the trade-union move- 
ment are also admitted. The Federal Labor Union has organized trade unions 
of its members. The street-railway employees of Boston and vicinity were taken 
into the Federal Labor Union to the number of 2,000 or 3,000. They were then 
given the charter, the old members of the union securing a new one, and proceed- 
ing in the same way to organize other crafts. 

I will proceed to consider Part I, No. 4. 

Speaking on the ‘‘relations to nonunion labor and the right to liberty of con- 
tract,” I would say: A trade union is an organization covering a craft, not only 
for the special benefit of the craftsmen, but for the special benefit of all affiliated 
crafts not organized. The power and influence of these organizations extend 
even beyond their own craft and affiliated craftsmen, and they also extend to the 
realm of nonunion labor, and it may be said with truth that the trade union is 
the spokesman of nonunion labor as well as union labor. The statement that 
trade-unionists number only 5,8, or 10 per cent of the wageworkers may be correct, 
yet it is not a reliable basis for judging of their influence. Their relation to non- 
union labor is not antagonistic in time of peace; it is fraternal. The trades 
unions are missionary societies, and all nonunion laborers are simply people 
whom they are seeking, as missionaries, to bring under union jurisdiction, and 
this work is carried on without any reference to the craft. For instance, the 
Printers Union of Boston, one of the earliest trade unions in the country, organ- 
ized a variety of unions having nothing whatever to do with the printing craft, 
and furnished a hail in Boston free of expense to the Central Labor Union, which 
is composed of delegates from the other tnions. The Printers’ Union of Boston 
has been a missionary organization to bring other craftsmen into the unions of 
their own crafts. This work is also carried on by nearly ali the other trade 
unions. The trade union is an organized form of expression to all wage laborers. 
If a grievance exists in any trade not organized, the trade unions bring the 
A Te la the se aa, ae — before legislative committees, if it is a matter 

at can be remedied by legislative enact 5 1a se every : 
legislation in that direction. — 9 Snacement, ond Ug ets ae 

Now as to liberty of contract: The fact is, there is no such thing as liberty of 
contract between a wageworker and an employer. The whole power and pur- 
pose of the trade union is to secure liberty of contract. A starving man Catt nae 
contract with a man of wealth; a man that is compelled to sell his labor or starve 
can not make a contract. A man that is not removed trom starvation by at least 
two or three months is not in a condition to make a contract. The trade union is 


the contracting party betweer the employer and the employee. Professor Godwin 
” rf 


in the North American Review, was one of the first to acknowledge the truth of 


the assertion that labor never received any of the rights c ontrac il i 
organized in a union sufficiently strong to Sobiaand the seapeote 

_Q. Do you hold, however, that the liberty of contract is really in the bilis f 
rights in every State constitution of the country?—A, Certainl me 

8 eal right?—A. Yes. it 
. Do you take the economic position that labor is ity?— i 
commodity, and more than a commodity. It is a commons pont hiar ~ it is 
something to sell, Every wageworker is a merchant and has something to sells 
The things he has to sell are, first, his time, then his skill, and then his endurance. 
and that is limited by the possibilities of his industrial life. Asin an in ur es 
company there are mortuary tables which indicate a man’s term of life ie ni the 
i. ? 


———~s>. ve ame | 
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industrial world it is safe to calculate upon the term or length of life in the 
industries. To illustrate, it may be said of the freight brakeman that his indus- 
trial expectancy is six, seven, eight, or ten years (I am only giving this at 
random), and so of the switchers and couplers in the yards of transportation 
companies. The industrial expectancy increases or decreases as the danger to 
health and life increases or diminishes. The wageworker has to sell his labor 
as a merchant sells his goods, in the highest market, under the best possible con- 
ditions he can obtain, with the understanding that he can only sell up to the 
length of his industrial expectancy, and that during this time he must provide 
for his family and provide for their support at his demise. 

Labor is more than a commodity in that he who sells his labor sells himself. 
The present system is in conflict with republican institutions in that the man 
who is compelled to sell his labor will sell his vote. Man should sell the product 
of his labor, and there can be no liberty until man has restored his right and 
power to sell the product of his time, skill, and endurance. 

There is no such thing as freedom of labor outside of the union any more than 
there is liberty under a condition where there is no government. Whatever lib- 
_ erty exists exists under the union. There is a liberty of the barbarian and the 

savage, but there is no organized, civilized labor without government. The 
union is to the wage laborer what the republican form of government is to the 
citizen of the Union. When a manufacturer says he will open a free shop, it 
means that he will open a slave shop. 

_Q. Is it a fact that under feudalism, and later under the guilds, when a man 
hired out to an employer, the employer almost owned him body and soul—that 
when he bought the labor he bought the man?—A. The truth is, when a man lost 
the power to sell the product of his labor he lost his liberty because he sold his 
labor, which was all of his capital. He sold himself because the better part of 
his time was engaged in that labor, and he sold himself under such conditions 

that during the time he was not working directly for the employer he was, not- 
withstanding, in his service, subject to his call and bidding; and under feudalism 
he was, of course, forced to join the army of the feudal baron to make war upon °* 
other barons, and sought opportunities of war because the material benefits and 
comforts of war were greater than the material benefits and comforts of peace. 
Under the present system the employee of the trusts is, in a sense, in the same 
relative condition as the villein was under the feudal system. 

It has frequently been charged that the trade unions affect only the skilled 
laborers. That is not true. Some of the strongest unions in the world are 
unions of what is called unskilled labor. I want to say, in passing, that there 
is no such thing as unskilled labor. If anyone wants to test that proposi- 
tion, let him undertake to do the simplest thing, such as digging the earth or 
sweeping the street. Asis generally understood, there are organizations of China- 
men, older than anything else in history, that number hundreds of thousands. 
There are in England and in this country very powerful organizations of unskilled 
labor. I will cite an illustration of the power of unskilled labor in an organized 
capacity. During the erection of one of the public buildings of one of our States, 
the carpenters working upon the finest kind of wood, including white mahogany, 
which is very fine wood, received $14.79 per week for 54 hours’ labor. The hod 
carriers on that same building received $15 for 47 hours’ work. The skilled 
laborer had to have tools amounting to $200 in value, while the hod carriers had 
nothing but their hods, so that the trade union is a boon to unskilled labor and 
is especially its protector. The men who have a certain quality or quantity of 
skill in a measure can protect themselves. Perfectly organized craftsmen, not 
specially of rare skill, have a monopoly. So that the unskilled labor is the 
important factor always in the trade-union movement. 

I will pass on to No. 7: ‘‘ Economic results of strikes and lockouts: to workers, 
to employers, to the community at large.” I think there has been a great deal of 
misapprehension as to the economic and other results of strikes and lockouts. 
There has been no such thing as a failure of a strike. Wendell Phillips said that 
a strike was to the business world what the act of a workingman would be if he 
should put his hands into the cog wheels of a machine and thereby stop it. It is 
a cruel, self-inflicted punishment of the men engaged in strikes to call the atten- 
tion of the public to the grievance which affects them. In the sense that public 
attention is called to the evil system out of which strikes grow, there is no such 
thing as failure; they have succeeded. Strikes in this country were originally 
the strikes of unorganized men. The strike brought about the organization. 
Public attention was called only in the narrow circle of the persons affected. 
When organized strikes through the trade unions took place, the area of the dis- 
cussion of the questions underlying the strike and the whole wage question was 
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enlarged, but it was not until the strike at Pittsburg, Pa., when lives were lost 


and property was destroyed, that you could get an article upon the labor question — 


into a magazine in the United States of America. There vi pial ee re 
opportunity for a hearing of the vital subject or discussion 0 e mig = 
economy until property was frightened. “So that the strike, ype sas Soa 
has strengthened organization; it has taught employers and the communi ve 
large that employees are factors to be considered in certain matters—name ys 
wages, hours of labor, shop conditions—because where apathy exists as to ae 
ments there is danger to institutions. Let me give you an illustration: You ha 
Robert Howard, of Fall River, before you. In Fall River the manufacturers 
absolutely refused to confer with their employees or the representative of their 
employees. The committee that visited them was dismissed; that was invariably 
the rule. It was not until Fall River was the scene, month after month, of strike 
and lockout, until the manufacturers, after starving the men into submission, 
found that as soon as a few months had elapsed they were organized again to 
make another fight, that they deemed it advisable to call in a representative of 
organized labor. Until the time, when Mr. Robert Howard was secretary of the 
Spinners’ Union, no attempt was made to fix a schedule of prices on spinning. 
You had an illustration to-day of the power of unions in the statement of the 
representative of the federation of railway employees as to the conditions that 
now exist, in the conferences between employers and employees and the relations 
existing between them. That has all been the result of strikes. The philosophy 
of this movement was taught when Jesus Christ was on earth. It was taught 
definitely half a century ago, but nothing has produced the possibility of concili- 
ation and arbitration except the organized-labor strike, not the unorganized- 
labor strike. 

To pass on, we come to No. 9: ‘‘ The importation of new or foreign labor under 
contract, or otherwise; operation of the law forbidding the importation of con- 
tract labor.” I will call attention to a phase of this question not generally dis- 
cussed. No one can recognize more clearly than I that some of our fathers would 
» not have been here if we had other immigration laws, but nevertheless we must 
view as philosophically and as scientifically as we can the effects that have come 
about from the importation of labor from abroad, under contract or otherwise. 
The natural immigration that came into this country in the first half of this 
century, under the period of peace and prosperity when the American people all 
had large families and were generally prosperous, was attracted here, not only 
because of our institutions, but because of the possibility of a man selling his 
labor to better advantage for himself and family and of escaping from wage- 
labor conditions. That was legitimate immigration, and resulted in good to the 
country. When American labor commenced to organize, especially in our fac- 
tories in the East, then the factory employees were American men and women, 
boys and girls. The factory operatives worked long hours, but with certain lib- 
erties which were natural to the genius of America. There were no iron rules. 
Of course you were expected to get to work at sucha time and to leave at such a 
time, and there were what are called Inncheon privileges—going out between 
hours. The agents and foremen and the workingmen were members of the same 
church; were inembers, perhaps, of the same lodge of Masons or Odd Fellows, or 
something of that kind. Then came the tendency toward far greater discipline, 
and the American could not stand this discipline, and he rebelled. He struck 
against the abolition of the luncheon privilege; he struck for higher wages and 
for less hours. Then the manufacturers commenced to import laborers under 
contract, and through advertisements of artificial conditions, holding up to these 
men figures showing the money value of a day’s labor without showing the cor- 
responding disadvantage of the advanced cost of goods. There was organized 
and chartered in Massachusetts a corporation for the purpose of inducing laborers 
to come to this country. First the Irish. Scote P| 


: h, and English came. They were 
followed by the French Canadians, and to-day a large percentage of the engines 
in the cotton mills of Massachusetts are French Canadians. In the shoe fac- 


tories, where the operatives were formerly all American, they are now composed 
of nearly every nationality, largely Armenian a i ‘ 5 & 
European cheap laborers. i ee nd what is called the South 
The operation of the law forbidding the importation of contrac i = 
times good and sometimes inefficient. Ganoren, are brought a me Me iaphen 
contract, especially laborers on the borders of our own country and Canada 
The man from Canada, a carpenter, is asked by the employer, “ Have you not 
some friend who would like a job here? ’ and thus they are induced to come over 
and the streets of Boston are filled with unemployed labor. : 


@. The commission would like to have your views on the character of this 
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Canadian immigration, on the general condition of the immigrants socially, their 
tractability as workers, and their effect on the preceding classes in the mills, both 
as to the rate of wages paid and the efficiency of the labor.—A. The first effect of 
the French Canadian labor in the cotton mills was to reduce the wages, but after 
some years the genius of unionism took hold uponthem. In the cotton mills and 
shoe factories the French Canadians make good trades unionists, and hence better 
citizens. The most disastrous effects are experienced, I think, in the building 
trades, where these people come over for a short time and do not bring their 
families. They stay here to work but for a season, and instead of buying their 
clothing, stockings, and the like here they bring them with them. They spend 
money only for their board and lodging, and take their savings back to Canada. 
‘That is, unquestionably, a great burden to laborers in those trades. 

Q. Is there a large percentage of that class of persons?—A. Yes; there is alarge 
number of them in the brickyards, in the shoe factories and cotton mills, and 
quite a number in the building trades. In the natural evolution of things the 
more intelligent mechanic evolves out of those crafts that are most offensive as to 
conditions and wages into a better class, into clerkships, politics, or something 
else. The classes of the lower civilization have to come in and work, in the same 
way, out of those conditions. 

The next topic is ‘‘ Conciliation, mediation, and arbitration; under State law; 
by joint committees; temporary or permanent.” We have aboard of conciliation 
and arbitration in Massachusetts. The law establishing it was passed in 1886. 
It was drafted with the approval of the labor men, and it was made just as loose 
as possible. The feeling of organized labor is that under normal conditions arbi- 
tration should be conducted solely by the employer and employee; that concilia- 
tion and mediation are the functions of any good man and of all men when trouble 
arises; but the arbitration and settlement of technical questions can only be sat- 
isfactorily effected by those in interest. Whenever the employers of labor become 
convinced, as it seems many of the railroad managers are, that it is better to con- 
ciliate and arbitrate, conciliation and arbitration must be preceded by a recognition 
of the trades unions; and it will be very much better for the whole community 
when all employers recognize the trades unions. There is some jealousy of too 
much State law and too much interference where it can be avoided. 

Q. In the settlement of questions of that kind were the Knights of Labor also 
handicapped by the fact they had mixed committees of arbitrators?—A. I think I 
can speak with authority on that question. There was a class of well-meaning 
men, not themselves wage laborers, who joined the Knights of Labor and 
attempted to officiate and settle disputes, and strikes were prolonged and brought 
on by them. : 

No. 22: ‘‘ Relative social condition of labor during the past fifty years.” In 
the first place, the laborer of fifty years ago worked longer hours than he does 
now. He wasa participant in the civilization of that period as far as it went. 
His expenses were smaller than they are now. There was no need of expendi- 
ture for horse cars; the clothing was not as fashionably made as now, not so well 
cut; there was less of the esthetic element; and there was in many cases a cer- 
tain kind of liberty which we have lost. But on the whole it must be not only 
confessed, but we have cause to congratulate ourselves upon the fact that the 
social condition of labor has been greatly advanced. The laborer in some com- 
munities has earned back the respect that he had fifty years ago. I am speak- 
ing especially of organized labor. We treat unorganized labor with pity and 
forbearance during times of peace, and even in times of industrial war if they do 
not aid the employer. The union men have won the respect of all men and 
women by respecting themselves, and have won respect by their persistence, 
because, although they have applied for legislation year after year, they have 
never ended their attempts until their purpose has been accomplished, You 
are probably aware of the fact that the first convention of farmers and mechanics 
held in Massachusetts in 1832, before referred to, drew a programme or platform 
including hours of labor, amendments to the militia and banking laws, school 
age, child labor, etc., and every one of the measures in that programme have been 
adopted after years of contest. This persistence, this consistency of persistence, 
has won the respect of men whose respect is worth anything. So that we have 
to congratulate ourselves that there has been a great advance in social ci ondi- 
tions. At the same time I wish it understood that necessarily, under the great 
flow from other countries into our large cities, there are great slums and abnor- 
mal conditions which did not exist fifty years ago and they must be taken into 
consideration. Outside of that class, which is altogether too large, and I am 
afraid it is increasing, the leaven of the whole loaf is lifting the social condition 
of the wage laborer higher. 
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ic is “The influence of organized labor on wages.” It is hardly 
age wees hs Geter to that, because the whole trend of my remarks has shown that 
organized labor means higher wages than unorganized labor, just as ices ay 
society brings higher wages than unorganized society. For pe myer rts od nae 
trade union is not only an insurance society, insuring more days WoO gn f 
pay and insuring against certain contingencies that arise from the ee ies 
life, but it is an educational society. The men who go into ip ae _ 
other men there capable of discussing these questions have their min rete : 
and stimulated. It has tended to beget self-respect, not only in the orp oar! (6) 
clothing, but in habits. The offensive drunkenness of certain classes of laborers 
of years ago has been greatly lessened. I do not say that there are not as many 
people who drink, but the drunkenness that swallowed uf the farm of the farmer 
and the house of the mechanic has been reduced. The drunken man means a low- 
wage man. Every trade union is trying to get high wages, butif it hasa meinen 
constituency it can not succeed. It must elevate the habits of the laborer that he 
may rise to the wages he demands, and drunkenness has been diminished and 
wages have been increased through the influence of organized labor. 

No. 26: ‘‘ Effects of employment of women and children—on themselves, on male 
employment.” I may take what may seem to be astrong position with reference 
to this matter, and I do not wish to be misunderstood. I believe that woman is 
not qualified for the condition of wage labor. The mental and physical make-up 
of woman is in revolt against wage service. She is competing with the man who 
is her father or husband, or who is to become her husband. Wherever she goes 
she is reducing his wages, and wherever a large number of women are employed 
in any occupation there the point will be reached where woman gets as much as 
man by making man’s wages as low as woman's. ) 

Child labor has the same effect; the woman discharges the man and the child 
discharges the woman. The wages are reduced as child labor is used in the proc- 
ess of manufacturing. I donot believe in discharging women from their employ- 
ment. I believe we must open up opportunities for the protection of women and 
girls, andif they are to be employed under the wage system the conditions of 
wage service must be modified and improved. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuures.) Do you refer to domestic service?—A. No; I mean mill 
service. I do not wish to be understood as desiring to limit the opportunities of 
woman in any vocation, but simply say, as an economic law, that woman enter- 
ing an industry reduces the level of that industry, as far as wages are concerned, 
and the child has the same effect. In some of our mills to-day children of 16 and 
17 years of age are doing the work that was done by women of 24 and 25. 

Q@. What would you have a child do after it arrives at the age of 16 and has the 
amount of education prescribed by law?—A. I confess that is a very difficult 
question. Before I get through, perhaps, you will understand that I do not 
believe in the wage system; but as long at it continues we will simply modify and 
improve it until we get out of it. We are not going to jump from the frying 
pan into the fire; we are going to walk every step of the way out, as we must. 
The opportunities of the employment of woman will advance her, and advance 
all when it is realized that she is not fitted for wage service. Hence, whoever 
undertakes to touch the woman question in its higher attitude must deal with 
woman as a cooperator. She should be excluded from certain industries, as she 
has been by legislation in England, and excluded from working during the night 
and during certain periods, and the opportunity must be increased for art and art 
work, Woman is the art worker. She should work in a way in which she is 
interested, and she must not be compelled to work at periods when it is a physical 
detriment to her to do so. On the question of the employment of women, I 
would suggest that the commission visit the factory centers, including boot and 
shoe factories, as well as cotton, woolen, and silk mills, and mercantile establish- 
ments, to secure testimony, private and confidential, as to the special temptations 
to which they are subjected. 

I will pass to questions 16 and 32. I do not care about the use of the words 
“living wage.” They have come to bea sterotyped term. I will say a few words 
in reference to the economic and social features of the shorter working-day move- 
ment. The initial purpose of the trade union is an advance in wages. ~ The whole 
movement of civilization and of Christianity itself is toward advanced wages 
and when I say advanced wages I mean the increase of the purchasing power of 
a day’s work through natural economic laws which at the same time reduce the 
profit on labor. Wages that are enhanced by artificial process and which result 
in the increased cost of the article consumed are not the advanced wages I am 
talking about. The advance of wages which is absolutely going on, as much by 
the action of the employer as by the employee, as much by the action of the trust 
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and syndicate as by the trade unions, is the lessening of profit on labor. Fifty 
years ago a man could live in what was then comparatively a condition of wealth 
with half a dozen laborers or skilled workmen; he will now require the employ- 
ment of hundreds of such men. In the cotton mills, which are the best organ- 
ized industries in the world in their administrative or industrial development, not 
as to labor— 

Q. Are they superior to the woolen mills?—A. Yes. The cotton mill and its 
machinery and appliances have been revolutionized two or three times in fifty 
years. Its machinery has been thrown out as old junk to put in new machinery. 
I was informed by one of the largest manufacturers in the New England States 
that it will cost him a million and a quarter of dollars to apply a certain inven- 
tion in the process of weaving, but it has to be done. 

_ Q. Has the cotton industry advanced more than the processes of manufacturing 
iron and steel?—A. Iam not so conversant, of course, with the manufacture of 
steel. I do not mean to say that the comparative advance in the last fifty years is 
greater in cotton than inironand steel. It has been greater in shoes, because fifty 
years ago a man built a whole shoe himself, now it takes 88 men to build a. shoe. 
I think the cotton industry has been revolutionized so that to-day in the ring 
spinning room you can open a door and see absolutely no one there. It isrunning 
itself automatically. All that has to be done is to see that those little spools are 
put in and it takes care of itself. There is some other machinery which Mr. 
North could tell you about in regard to the finishing of the cloth which has been 
reduced nearly to an automatic performance. A larger force of labor is needed 


- to produce a certain amount of product in iron and steel than in cotton, and in 


the looms and methods in the cotton mills each loom will produce much more 
than formerly. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Does labor get anything like its proper proportion of 
the profits it creates?—A. If it did, there would not be much need of this com- 
mission. When men get what they should receive for their labor we will have 
another theme to discuss. The fact still remains that there is less profit upon 
labor than there was years ago; that is, less profit on a man’s day’s work. Ittakes 
a larger number of men now to yield a profit than it did before. A carpenter 
employer would charge 50 cents for his men, and he would have five men and 
work himself, and so get $2.50 on his men. Now there is no such method of fig- 
uring done in contracting for a big building. The contractor does not figure to 
make 10 cents a day oneach man. A large building contractor has thousands 
of men. He does not need to make 50 cents a day on them. 

There is no question in my mind that we are rapidly nearing a crisis of the 
wage system. Its days will be numbered as the profit upon labor decreases and 
wages advance. When they get nearer to the level than they are now they will 
cooperate. The capitalist will then say to the laborer: We have been fighting it 
out on this line for a hundred years, now let us join our forces—your skill, time, 
and endurance with my capital—and we will divide the profits equitably. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaR.) Do you expect to live to see that realized?—A. I do 
not know how long that will be. I have lived to see a good deal of it realized. 

Q. Is it not your opinion that all trade unions will ultimately have to merge 
themselves into labor capitalization, whereby the employer and the trade unions 
will work together hand in hand? Is not that the end of the trade unions?—A. I 
do not know what their end will be. Perhaps I am such a lover of them that I do 
not want to see them end. There is onecraft now organized in the United States 
that, if its members were sufficiently prepared, could control the output of prod- 
ucts of their class for the United States. ; ; ; 

. (By Mr. Puruures.) To what craft do you refer?—A. The Cigar Makers 
International Union. The cigar makers’ union could organize union cooperative 
factories in the United States of America and absolutely control and drive out 
every private manufacturer of cigars. 

(By Mr. Farquuar.) And that has all been accomplished through their 
thorough organization and cooperation in their own ranks?—A. And their finan- 
cial system. oles : 

Q. (By Mr. Puriiies.) How isit with the glassworkers?—A. They are in about 
the same way. The tack makers have been a very small organization, but for 
years they had as much to say about the output as anybody else. It there was 
too large a stock of tacks, and the manufacturer notified the men and said: | We 
will shut down a week, just as you people please, and stop the output,” they 
shut down. They do for the tack business just what the monopoly is trying to 
do—stop the output until the market revives without a reduction of wages. The 
men reduce their labor; that is, they reduce their wages by reducing the labor 
among themselves, and distribute their labor so that each should get his share. 
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I have been specially interested in this special phase of the question. I was 
brought up in a factory town and worked long hours, from 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until 7 and half past 7 at night, with half an hour for breakfast and dinner, 
and so I had that experience in youth. I witnessed strikes and have been through 
them asa boy. These strikes lasted for months, but were without an organiza- 
tion, and the men were finally starved into submission. There was in that fac- 
tory a small body of men who were organized and who worked only 10 hours 
against the others 12 hours, and they got better pay than any others. That was 
an English trade union. There was not a man in this country that struck a blow 
on the die that printed the woolen shawls, etc., as they were then printed, that 
did not belong to the union. They fixed their hours of labor and their 4ages 
without regard to the corporation, and after they struck in Fall River wi hina 
few years, they went to the manufacturers and said: ‘‘ Half time while we were 
idle; pay or no work.” 

It is true that where the men work the longest hours they get the least pay, 
and where they work the shortest hours they get the most pay; and as the fellow 
said afterwards, those that do not work at all have the cream of it. The trade- 
union men were superior to the nonunion men, and were more intelligent and better 
paid. Then I commenced to understand that there must be some economic and 
moral laws that produced these results. Some of us came together and com- 
menced to study political economy, and we discovered that the science of political 
economy had never been written. Wesay that leisure, the influence of leisure, 
has the greatest power toward an increase of wages. Leisure? Why? Because 
leisure acts upon the minds of men and creates new wants. The man thatis 
stolid and stupid and indifferent will be satisfied to sit with his cowhide boots on 
an uncarpeted floor, to have no pictures on his walls, no books, no library, noth- 
ing of that kind—satisfied with merely physical life. You thrust upon that man 
stupid as he is, two hours of his day. The fixst question he asks is: What am I 
to do with it? If he has been in the habit of going to the barroom he will go to 
the barroom; if he has been in the habit of going home to his house he will go 
to his house, because habit, as we know, is second nature. But there will go with 
him the pressure of those two hours and he can not escape it. ‘* What shall I do 
with this time; what shall I do with it?”’he asks. And there comes to him a 
quickened mental perception, and he awakes to an influence that he never thought 
of before. What has he done? As soonas a man wantsa thing he tries'to get it 
and will study how he can get it, and out of that increased want comes a demand. 
If, for instance, you take a man going home from his hard manual labor, with his 
pair of cowhide boots on, and he has to sit down in his house two hours, smoke 
his pipe. and loaf there, and he sees a pair of slippers put out for sale at 25 or 50 
cents, he will say: ‘If I have to loaf two hours I will not loaf in cowhide boots 
I will loaf in slippers.” And as soon as he has purchased the slippers he has put 
the money into circulation, and you have then started a movement or 0 eesti to 
do what? You have increased the demand—the demand meaning ies ability to 
purchase slippers. More slippers means more men making slippers ‘ . 

The English mechanic is physically better off than the American mechanic. He 
has more regularity of employment; he enjoys life better; he has less nervot 
energy, less friction, moves right along on the same line living in aipal thes S 
aoa son his ee The American of to-day wants a napkin “athe 

; wants some toothpicks; he wants something to-day that yester 
knew nothing of; to-morrow he will have a new w at rely Shas it es 

Te = o : f . You can trace the 1 
of increased wants in some countries from the pe ce hiked aie 
spun clothes; to cheaply manufactured cottons: ‘tee ar anana to some home- 
both; to beef and beer; to household furnishi 1gs tl see to wine and bread or 
buy for from twenty-five to one hundred Am ca toll: oe i paler 
American mechanic and you will find he haces a eee eimai 
with a carpet on it, a mantelpiece with orn : cae aan se: le 
books on the tables, kitchens with facilities rine Se ‘ ae Uebel ce me a 
classes have not in some parts of eee pee a Fo Soe: ihe ome 
education of the children. There is not under the heavens ai fine aoe oe 
bring such power for good to the world of workers as that of Tei pe Lge 
is going to take a train at the Pennsylvania station at 5.30 eee se 
wait, he is nervous and anxious. He has to get thatt ee ene 
Leisure is freedom from the care of his occupation it sk sie ee pepe eh 
ing 8 hours, and another body are working 10 hours eel seltes me wee: 
receive all the benefits of the 2 hours’ leisure, because co didiont arpa 
not arranged on the 8-hour basis. When the hours of telson otis oe 
day, the New England Lyceum was established j P bre reduced joa Dire 
tures and debat : cE ante in every town and village, lec- 

ies and debates on interesting topics were held. There that i te 
aus going forth to create a new world of thought and cae slim ss 

e reduction of the hours of labor by law to 10 in 1874, absolutely destroyed 
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the ‘‘Jim Crow” performances that existed for a time; the vaudeville was 
unknown. It is now the creation of other conditions, but the class of entertain- 
ment, where the shorter day came, was improved. The economic force of a 
shorter workday, without exception, is of sufficient magnitude to cause a ripple 
on the surface, results in an advance of wages. The social is fully as important 
as the economical argument. ‘‘ Opportunities given are opportunities improved.” 
Men are suffering for lack of opportunities and leisure. Under this form of goy- 
ernment, more than under a monarchical form, it is absolutely essential that the 
standard of living should be constantly on the increase. If the standard of liv- 
ing at any given time is lessened, you get industrial stagnation and industrial 
panic. You quicken and increase the standard of living, where, as in New Eng- 
land, 125,000 persons, on April 8, get 10 per cent more wages. Their wages will 
be about 75 cents a week more than the preceding week. One hundred and twenty- 
five thousand persons receiving 75 cents more this week than last, and that for 
fifty-two weeks, gives $5,000,000 flowing out of their hands into the hands of other 
dealers and producers. 

One or two things, it seems to me, must occur. The standard of living must 
be increased or you must stop invention. An article is never worth anything, 
however valuable the idea may be in the production of wealth, until it can doa 
thing cheaper than it was done before. If wages are so low that it is unnecessary 
to introduce machinery to do it, the machine will not come. You do not intro- 
duce machinery in China, where labor is cheap. The invention always comes 
and must come where wages are highest. A machine was invented some 25 
years ago for sewing books. and was taken into one of the largest book publish- 
ing houses in Massachusetts and shown tothe proprietor. ‘That is all right, 
but I can get girls to do these books as well, if not better, for less money,” he 
said. He did not have any use for that machine. If you refer carefully to the 
question of machines you come to this conclusion: The introduction of machinery 
is not hurtful to labor; it transfers labor from the more physical and degrading 
parts of work to the more intellectual parts. If our friends the coal miners 
Should discover a system by which an electric shock could be given the interior 
of the mine, and they could go into the mine and handle the coal with a big steam 
shovel, I think they would say, ‘‘ Thank God,” provided they were not thrown 
out of some useful work. So the shorter workday, through the evolutionary 
process, commences with the increased wants and demands, and thereby increases 
production and the further employment of labor, and reduces the profit of the 
employer. The only real argument that has ever been made against a shorter 
day, from the discussion in Parliament in 1848 down to this day, is the diminution 
of profit. 

Q. (By Mr. KenNnEDy.) In the first part of your discussion of these two topics 
you said that the cigar makers of America were so thoroughly organized that they 
could, if so inclined, combine themselves in a corporate organization, manufac- 
ture cigars, and drive their present employers out of business. Why do they not 
do it?—A. It is not wise they should attempt it just now. The fact is, the labor- 
ing man is not qualified to conduct large enterprises, especially in the production 
of wealth. He can do better in the distribution of wealth by the conduct of the 
store thanin production. The trust is the school that is teaching all the people 
of the United States and everywhere else the advisability and practicability of 
conducting enterprises on a large and magnificent scale. The day of small enter- 
prises is gone. Small manufactories, small employments, are absolutely obliter- 
ated; we can not go back to them. The trusts are here to stay; they are the full 
fruit of the wage system; they will destroy competition and destroy themselves. 
They are now dangerous to the public welfare. . 

Q. (By Mr. FaRQuHAR.) Should they be regulated by legislation?—A. They 
will have to be regulated; they must be prevented from cutting our throats, and 
some of you will see the day when they will have to be prevented from cutting one 
another’s throats. I look upon them as the climax of the wage system. The time 
will come when the barons of to-day will contest each other's claims, and when 
they have dethroned their kings then a new Magna Charta will be written. The 
contest between the baron trusts is now on. The Standard Oil Company deals 
not alone in oil, but in railroads. The men in the street railroad business rebel. 
They say practically, ‘‘ Stay within the lines of your own jurisdiction.” There will 
be a contest of trusts because of the surplus that must seek investment. Standard 
Oil trusts will find that other barons are in the field and holding control of some 
of the industries. -The cigar maker has learned one side of the question; he has 
learned the financial side of it. He has a better financial system than the United 
States Goverment, as far as his jurisdiction is concerned. They have the finan- 
3ial system; they have the insurance feature. A government is nothing but an 
nsurance company, enlarging its protective power over a greater field, and they 
save the insurance feature. They have to arn that other part of it. The cigar 
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makers’ union is composed of the Bohemian, English, German, and every other - 
nationality and every religion there is. It is one of the most heterogeneous of 
unions, and yet it is the strongest union, financially. They have a tendency to leap 
out of existing conditions into an ideal system, and thus the minds of some are 
diverted from proper education on productive lines. We do not want coopera- 
tive factories in the sense of a few men getting together. We wanttheunion itself 
to start factories on the same business system that other financial systems are con- 
ducted, so that no body of men in that factory shall have an advantage of other 
union men in another factory. in 

I agree, of course, with the general sentiment of opposition to trusts, but I 
have an intelligent appreciation of the necessity of their existence, and feel that 
it is impossible to abolish them. They have to be regulated until the people know 
enough to do business for themselves instead of paying some thousands of men 
hundreds of millions of dollars for doing our business for us. We will know how 
to do it better and cheaper ourselves. 

I will close with No. 58, ‘“Overproduction and underconsumption; causes and 
remedies.” If you have followed what I have said I think you will find that my 
argument is that there can be no such thing as overproduction in one sense, 
because there are plenty of people who could consume all that it is possible for 
our best process of production to produce. It is singular that when you talk of 
overproduction of boots and shoes there are more people needing shoes than at 
any other time; when you talk of the overproduction of cotton cloth the condi- 
tion is the same. The storekeeper in the first place finding there is no purchasing 
power in his customers stops buying; and gradually his stock is depleted. The 
same process is going on in the home of every producer, so that it is undercon- 
sumption. There is sometimes a misuse of these two terms. I don’t want to be 
misjudged. Sometimes they make it appear to be the same thing. We prefer 
the word ‘‘ underconsumption,” because there is a market for your goods if you 
will only search it out. Some of our people say they will go over to some islands, 
thousands of miles away, and open a market there. You can not do it without 
money and expense. You may have a war in order to do it, and wars are very 
expensive. There are better markets at hand. I want to call your attention to 
our country towns. It has beenmy good fortune within the past year to look into 
the condition of the country towns, in the New England States especially. There 
has been a process of depletion going on for years; a constant process of deple- 
tion. There is less of comfort; there is the evidence of this continued condition 
of industrial apathy if not stagnation. The carpets that ought to have been 
replaced 2 or 3 or 5 years ago are threadbare. It is so with the furniture. That 
is the condition in the houses of our mechanics. There has not been a replenish- 
ing, except through debt, or purchasing by the installment system. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) Did that condition prevail before the panic of 1893, or 
has it been largely the outgrowth of the recent panic?—A. I can not say; I would 
have to largely take the Yankee’s privilege of guessing at it. These are evidences 
of existing conditions. There has been a lack of income. The only point I want 
to draw here is that the purpose of this commission is to increase the consuming 
power of the wage laborer. That is not antagonistic to any philanthropic effort 
Every good man desires that every other man shall be happy and comfortable, 
and the commission is to provide ways and means by which power to consume 
shall be enlarged. That is the study of thiscommission. Howis it to be brought 
about? There.is something that can be done in legislation. I anticipate that the 
report of this commission will have its effect in favorable legislative enactments 
but I have a greater faith that from the researches of this commission there shall 
grow a public sentiment and powerful influence for good, and that thus influenced 
pe eecusele mn. eps continue until he that runneth may read. Our men of posi 

lon and education are standing to-day exactly as i al 
ee SO his aes and declared, “ It is all a ae Stephen: Blackie 
is not a muddle. 1e Way is plain; but tc <i ri 
fice. The only trouble has ttt that Tolan tee fet ir TROIS 
: Peet xlous to gain money o1 
position at any expense or in any way. The manufacturer does not k 
more about the laws of political economy, nor so much, as the memhae he 
trades union. He does not care anything about political econom The i 
questions he asks are, What profit can I make on these goods? H a ee 
How can I sell? tes * How can I buy? 
; pe eecorehes of this commission, if directed 
o underlying causes and present conditions and > i ; 
lation, will show that Congress should give its inincnce Ge emit 
reduction in the hours of labor. If this country is to be saved fro ei en 
perdition, if we are to be prepared for the great battle of trusts wie 
upon us, we ee axe Some pretty decisive legislation, and I want to cated BA 
proposition for a drastic measure: I would make an amendment to the patent 
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aws by which no patent canbe given or retained unless in the manufacture and 
pperation of that patented article the 8-hour system is observed. I would 
ntroduce the 8-hour law into every manufacturing establishment in the United 
States. If a man wanted a patent he could not have that patent unless it is 
yperated under the 8-hour law. You have absolute control of your patent 
aws, whether rightly or wrongly. You can make certain conditions that those 
Jatents will be operated for the benefit of the people as well as the patentee. 

Q. Would you prohibit patents becoming subjects of monopoly and cause them 
0 be manufactured for the good of all classes?—A. I would make them beneficial 
n their operation, without any reference to the present restrictions that are placed 
upon them. No one objects to the distribution of education. We know very 
well that the educator increases his education and his ability as an educator as he 
listributes education—as he teaches. The distribution of wealth should take 
exactly the same law; wealth increases more rapidly where it is best distributed. 
Wealth has increased more in the United States than in any other country in the 
aistory of the world, because here wealth was better distributed than anywhere 
alse. You have a dangerous class of two or three million of unemployed men. 
You have that factor to deal with. You must distribute time—labor. If you 
ind the aggregate of the labor of the United States is only 6 hours, that is the 
imit for that kind of labor. But the labor must be distributed in that way. 
When we speak of the distribution of wealth I do not want it understood that we 
nean an artificial distribution of wealth already accumulated. By distribution 
we mean the distributive process of its production. God is the only creator of 
wealth, but labor’s hand alone can apply that wealth to the uses of humanity. 
Japital is the tool or power used by labor in the process of the production of 
1atural wealth into use, and when the laborer has the ability to hold to himself 
more and more of that wealth then it is distributed naturally. That is, through 
aigher wages and less hours, he has more wealth than he had before. He has 2 
10urs’ wealth in time, 2 days a week more wealth in wages, without an increase 
n the cost of production; consequently you have a better distribution of wealth. 

Q. (By Mr. Pur~iies.) What remedial legislation can you suggest on the ques- 
‘ions you have discussed to-day?—A. [have not recently investigated the legislation 
vending in the National Congress and in the several States. In Massachusetts we 
lave made progressive steps all along the line for the last thirty odd years in the 
lirection of remedial legislation, and as you are to be provided with copies of alllaws 
yf the several States, the influence of the commission should and will be in favor 
of the adoption of these laws in other States. I have looked over these questions 
‘rom °61 onward, and all those matters of course will find advocates. Take the 
amployers’ liabilitylaw. You know that under the old system the common law held 
she employer liable in all cases of injuries totheemployee. It wasafter the applica- 
ion of steam as a motive power and the establishment of increased manufacturing 
oy steam process in England that the employers became magistrates of the law, 
und they then interpreted that law so that it did not apply as against the employer. 
The laborer was considered as a coproprietor; he was as much liable as the 
smployer for an injury to his fellow servant. This became so outrageous that 
Parliament enacted the Gladstone law. There is no question of the advisability 
of the application of the old common law, by special enactment, on account of 
dverse decisions against the common law; although the common law still exists 
n some States, and people recover underit. The sanitary law shows the necessity, 
n our manufacturing and mercantile establishments, of sanitary provisions, 
specially where women aie employed, that should be ample, fit, convenient, and 
where they could be used without immodesty. ae 

(By Mr. FarQquHar.) What are your views as to the best noncompetitive 
‘mployment of convict labor?—A. The convict, the victim of society, must be 
‘estrained and employed for the good of himself and of society. The question is 
vhat that employment and its influence shall be. My idea is that convict employ- 
nent should be wholly in the direction of amanual education; that to make a con- 
rict the one-eightieth part of a shoemaker is of no particular use to him or to the 
;ommunity; that if he becomes the one-eightieth part of a shoemaker, when he 
omes out of prison and applies for work he must apply for a chance in that one- 
ightieth part of the industry. If he had had three years’ study of leather and its 
nanipulation in different grades of production, and had been trained to lasting, 
urning, and finishing a lady’s boot, on his discharge he would go the mill, and when 
he man would say, ‘‘ What part can you do?” he could answer, ‘‘ I can do any part. 
Although it is probable that they want experts, at the same time a man who has 
he adaptability to take hold of any part has manifold better chances of employ- 
nent than if he knew only the one-eightieth part. In all the processes I would 
.ot have a piece of machinery excepting that which was necessary for the instruc- 
ion. The mind of the man who is employed in a prison on machine labor 1s 
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injured by the Commonwealth, inasmuch as monotonous labor is almost as bad 
as no labor. It is the diversity of employment which will bring into play the dif- 
ferent muscular and mental faculties, and the moral faculties also will be enlarged 
with the mental and physical. Iwould not have aman idle, and I would not have 
aman employed in the monotonous machine processes of production. I would 
take the convict as achild and as a pupil into a great State manual training school. 
and teach him iron, wood, and leather, according to the length of his sentence. — 

Q. What would you do with the product?—A. I do not care what you do with 
his product. I know the Yankee idea is always to make money out of a man, be 
he saint or sinner. There is a use that can be made of this product, and I think 
some one may have brought it to the attention of the commission. It is not 
original with me, and we have all advocated it for some time. Let the product 
of the convict be used by the other wards of the State, and let him be paid some- 
thing in addition to his board and the clothes he receives while in prison. His pay 
should go to his family, if he has one, and if he has no family, then let it be accu- 
mulated until the time of his discharge. I have visited a reformatory institution 
within a short time. At the close of some remarks made there by a friend of 
mine the officer said: ‘‘ There is a young man who wishes to speak to you.” The 
young man appeared. There had been a previous lecture and he had been unable 
to attend, and he was asked the reason why. He said: ‘‘ Because I was in dis- 
grace.” That young man was a graduate of one of our foremost schools in the 
United States; a bright, clean young man. He had, under certain temptations, 
committed an offense which resulted in his incarceration. That young man has 
been discharged within a week. What did he do in the first place? He started 
for a distant city. He wanted to get far away. He took another name, giving 
his friends a name by whichto addresshim. Whatcanhedo? He writes: ‘‘Send 
me where I can get work to do.” Ifthat man had been told, ‘*‘ During your incar- 
ceration here you shall have the privilege of*working so many hours and accumn- 
lating for yourself a sum of money by the time you are released;” that money 
could have been turned over to him, not as a charity, but as the product of his 
labor, and it would have enlarged his opportunities of reform. Now we take the 
man and turn him out worse than he was before we took him in. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Does machinery provide places for as many laborers 
as it displaces?—A. There has been considerable contradiction in reference to 
machinery. I think everyone recognizes that there must necessarily be a tempo- 
rary displacement of labor, and the question is whether new employments are 
provided as fast as the old employments are displaced. For instance, in manu- 
facturing piano keys by hand work a man could make $8 a day in 1861 and 1863. 
They are made now by machinery operated by girls at $8a week. Now, that man 
was discharged. You follow him. His skill was in that direction and was abso- 
lutely destroyed. There is no further application for it; hence nobody wants their 
boys to learn trades, because they are sure to be abolished. The question is whether 
new employments are provided, and that is a question I would rather not under- 
take to answer. I will say this as a matter of history: In 1878 I had the pleasure 
of speaking on the city hall steps in this city to an audience of over 10,000, and 
had a large placard which had these words on it in large type: ‘‘ Machinery is 
discharging laborers faster than new employments are provided. Machinery can 
not be stopped. Tramps must not be increased.” I am not prepared to answer 
the question whether it is true to-day that the proportion has increased or decreased. 
At that time there was an evident excess of discharges by machinery over the 
employment by new processes. I believe the tramps have not increased since 1876. 
The World’s Fair of 1876 showed a background of 3,000,000 tramps. Ido not think 
there are any more than that to-day, so that it would appear to me there has been 
no enlargement of the displacement. It is certainly destructive of the skill of the 
craftsman. 

Q. Dividing labor into the skilled and unskilled, which class suffers mostly by 
reason of industrial depression?—A. I do not know; I want to qualify what I say 
The industrial depression brought about by what is called a financial panic affects 
in one way, while an industrial condition brought about by depression or stagna- 
tion produces another result. If you take the panic of 1873 you will find that 
skilled labor was discharged. There was a commission of Congress, of which Mr 
Hewitt was chairman, which undertook to investigate the causes of that condi- 
tion, and it was found that up to a very short time the processes of manufacture 
were full; everything was in motion; and it stopped like that [snapping fingers] 
Such a result must affect the best-paid people first; whereas, in another condition, 
it may result just the other way, and the unskilled will feel the effect more than 
the skilled. | I think I have seen both effects produced. Building operations in 
certain sections were gigantic; whole sections of the country were built up, and a 
year from that time grass was literally growing in the streets. ; 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. THEO. C. SEARCH, 


President of the National Association of Manufacturers. 


The commission met at 10.30 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. 
Theo. C. Search, president of the National Association of Manufacturers, testified. 

Mr. Search stated that he was treasurer of the John B. Stetson Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and had been a manufacturer since 1872. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Will you tell the commission about the National Associa- 

tion of Manufacturers?—A. The National Association of Manufacturers was 

organized four years ago in Cincinnati along broad lines which were stated in its 
articles of organization. Among them was the conservation of the home market, 

the expansion of our trade with foreign countries, the construction of the Nicara- 
guan Canal, and improvement of our maritime commerce. These were the princi- 
pal points that the incorporators felt it necessary to express in their articles of 
organization; and it is upon the development of these points that our work for the 
last 4 years has been expressly directed. We have not touched the question of labor 
inany way whatever; that is one point—one of the broad questions—that we think 
affects our country as well as ourselves. 

Q. Are you organized to have any influence upon the relations of employer and 
employee?—A. Not in the least. The question has never been discussed in any 
Booting we have ever had, either of our executive committee or of the association 
itself. 

Q. Is the association in any sense a combination?—A. Not in any sense; nor is 
it political. We have Democrats and Republicans in our organization. 

Q. What is your membership?—A. We have to-day at least 1,000 members. 

Q. What industries do your members represent?—A. They represent nearly all 
the industries that we have in the country—all the large industries. The iron 
interests are largely represented and machinery interests of all kinds. Our textile 
interests are not represented to any very great extent for the reason that we have 
not seen a fair opening whereby we could advance, especially, the woolen interests 
of the country in the exportation of their products. Such a gap exists between 
the cost of woolen goods here and abroad that we have not felt that we could 
bridge it as yet, and the woolen manufacturers have taken but little interest. 
We have a few cotton manufacturers, and cotton is one of the subjects that is now 
especially taking the attention of the association. 

@. Do you see large opportunities for the development of the export trade of 
the United States in manufactured articles-—A. We think we see very large 
opportunities. Three years ago there was very little exportation of manufactured 
goods; it was only in one or two lines, like locomotives and things of that sort, that 
there was any, but at that time we stirred up by.our organization avery extended 
interest in the exportation of our home manufactures. 

. Do you see any great reason why the American manufacturer should not 
have a full share of the foreign markets?—A. I see no reason why he should not 
have. I see some things that are against us, that-prevent us from getting our 
full share at this time, and one of these is the mercantile marine, which we fee] 
ought to be developed under the American flag to a much greater extent than it 
has hitherto been developed, and we think that such a course would cause more 
direct communication between the consuming countries and our own than we 
have now. For instance, the communication with the southern part of South 
America is not good; it might be made much better, and if it were made better 
we would all reap the benefit of it. ; 

. How about the banking facilities)—A. Banking facilities are also entirely 
too limited. If I have any banking in South America, any business with South 
America, I must make all my exchanges through the British banks; I can get 
nothing direct, which is manifestly a handicap of a very severe character to any 
of our manufacturing interests. 

Q. Does it make your exchange cost about double?—A. Our exchange costs 
about double. : : : 

. Was the association in favor of the chartering of this proposed international 
bank?—A. The association was in favor of it. I, not as president of the associa- 
tion, but as an individual, understanding that I represented the association in 
what I did, was very earnestly in favor of it and made quite an effort to have the 


charter given for such purpose, 
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Q. Do you think that such a bank is vitally essential to the proper extension of 
the American export trade in manufactured articles?—A. The American export 
trade will be greatly hampered until we get banking facilities. ] 

Q. (By Mr. KenNepy.) What do you think about such banks being chartered 
by the States?—A. I am not familiar with our charter laws, but I felt that in trade 
relations with other countries that affect this country the United States was the 
only proper factor to give the power that was needed in international banking. 

Q. What was the objection raised in Congress to the chartering of this bank?— 
A. They thought that they asked for such wide privileges that it would be dan- 
gerous to grant them; that seemed to be the objection. It might easily have been 
met, however, by amendments which would have curtailed that satisfactorily if 
there had been an opportunity at the present session to haye the bill passed. One 
of the main objections to the bill was the long time that they asked exclusive 
privileges for this banking concern, and those privileges, I must say, did not meet 
with my approbation. I do not think that it is necessary in any charter for bank- 
ing privileges between this country and other countries to have exclusive privi- 
leges for any longer time than is necessary to become well established and begin 
to receive returns. Another very important point: I feel that the exercise of 
these rights by bemg on the ground and opening your bank is about all the advan- 
tage it is needful to have. 

Q. (By Mr. Parties.) Did that meet with opposition from existing banking 
institutions, especially those that were doing a large foreign business?—A. There 
may have been such opposition, but I heard of none. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Are you hopeful that in time this charter, with proper 
limitations, will be granted?—A. Lam. I think it would be distinctly bad policy 
for the United States to continue hampering its own citizens with the absence of 
banking facilities which they may easily grant. It is going to bring a profit to 
our citizens; we will take trade that we cam not get now; the commission that 
is now paid will be sufficient alone to pay the freight on the trade which we do 
not now get. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Is the association of which you are president also anxious 
to see a department of commerce created?—A. It is; I think so. 

Q. What object do you think would be attained by that?—A. If a department 
of commerce were established, having control directly as a department of our com- 
merce and industry, there would be such progress, in my judgment, in the line of 
that development as would astonish us ina very short time. As it is now, we all 
feel that there are so many interests pressing upon the heads of the departments 
which are now created that they can not give that special attention that we think 
this case demands, and that there is sufficient work there to make another depart- 
ment, the principal feature of which would be attention to our commerce and the 
interests of our country, advantageous. 

_ Tam much interested in the commercial cducation of the country, and as a case 
in point I would make a statement like this, corroborative of my remarks: That 
where commercial education—I mean commercial education of a high character— 
is made a point,if the school be a separate: chool with a separate head, whose busi- 
ness it is to think commercial education, talk commercial education, and work 
out commercial education, we shall get results very much better than is possible 
in any school whose principal is a literary man whose attention has not been spe- 
Came rage to i ee matters. Just so it is in the development of indus- 
ry—put a man at the head of it whose business it is vork rig i 
and work for its development. See ee eae 

@. (By Mr. Nortu.) Is the reason the association is so a 
export trade because you feel that the manufacturing 
has outgrown our power of home consumption? f 
that we can make a considerable surplus, 
ing all that it needs under prosperous ti 
boa of goods. 

. In what lines is that practically true?—A. I think in i 
machinery lines it is entirely true; I monee it to be ie nes saa eter: 
Q. Do you think our capacity for making machinery and cotton goods is lar 
than our consuming capacity2—A. Iam decidedly of that opinion boas S larger 
that our cotton mills stand practically idle in New England for from two Soe 
months a year; at least that is my recollection of it now, and I know that that 

urers. 


has been the recent experience of the cotton manufact 
Q. Has the development of the manufacturing capacity of the country been 
yes, sir. 


most extraordinary?—A. Most extraordinary; 
Q. Has it been in a comparatively recent period that this glut of production has 
si—A. Yes, comparatively recent. I understand 


ctive in increasing our 
capacity of the country 
—A. I feel sure of it. I feel sure 
Even when our country here is consum- 
mes, we still can export a considerable 


been felt by the manufacturer 
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that our hosiery interests now are beginning to export their go i 

first evidence I have had that eriything with Brosla it mould be! foe Te of He 
country to any advantage, but some of our Philadelphia people told me themselves 
that they were exporting, and had been for some months back, a percentage of 
eer In fact, one mill in Philadelphia is running almost exclusively 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLies). To what countries do they export?—A. T ; - 
ing those exports to England. Whether they are Goncenion in mea Tots 
say, but they are going to London. * 

Q. (By Mr. SMyTu.) Do you care to make a statement to the commission in 
reference to the views of your association with regard to the consular service?— 
A. Well, yes. The improved consular service is one of the cardinal points of our 
association. I did not mention that before, but it is. We believe that the consu- 
lar service is more of a business service than a diplomatic service. A few of our 
consuls have diplomatic relations, but as a general thing their relations are of 
a business character, and we think that men who are going to exercise the office 
of consul should be trained men; that they should not be picked up here and there 
indiscriminately, but there should be a trained service, and it should be a service 
with advancement in it from one point to another. When aman has shown that 
he is an able man there should be some reward greater than that of a mere consul 
and possibly a small place where a man is somewhat buried, and that the institu- 
tion of a proper consular service, based on business relations, would result in giv- 
ing us a great deal of information as manufacturers that we can not get now. 
The influence on the consular service of the attention given it in the last few 
years by several of our bodies has resulted in a distinct benefit to our association. 
-For instance, the National Association of Manufacturers to-day is able to under- 
stand many things that before they could get no information about, and it is due 
entirely to the improved condition of the consular service. At the same time 
there are some places where the consular service is not so good as it was formerly. 
There are some points to criticize and points to eulogize in the present condition 
of the consular service. On the whole, we believe there is a distinct advance- 
ment made by recognizing it to be a business service and that some form or line of 
advancement should be made.so as to encourage those who.are in it to stay there, 
and not to put them out of office every time there is a change in administration. 

Q. Would you advocate a change of the control of the consular service from 
one department to another?—A. I would advocate a change of the control of the 
consular service to this new department. Weare anxious for it because we think 
there would be harmonious relations established right away that would be of 
great benefit. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) The very production of manufactured articles to which 
you have alluded seems to be leading very rapidly to combinations and consolida- 
tions of industrial enterprises in this country. Are you willing to give the com- 
mission your judgment on the economic effects of these combinations and make 
a statement as to their causes and influence, so far as you are able to trace them, 
upon the general manufacturing industries of the country?—A. I am inclined to 
think that we are still too early in our investigations to give anything like a pos- 
sible outcome of this combination of business. I do not like to criticise things 
until I feel that there is something that ought to be criticised. I feel, I suppose, 
a good deal like many of you—that there is a good deal of doubt and uncertainty 
as to the outcome of this combination. Whether itis going to be a good thing 
for us or a bad thing I do not know, but I do not see any help for it. 

Q. Is it forced in many instances by overcompetition?—A. I do not know 
whether it is or not. I am uncertain inmy own mind. I think it is forced in 
many instances by a desire in some people to get a good thing. 

Q. In many instances, then, is it speculative in its character?—A. Yes, sir: in 
many instances speculative in its character. 

Q. (By Mr. SMyTH.) Do you think that one result will be that it will take large 
capital in any enterprise to compete with these organizations and combinations?— 
A. There can practically be no competition, it seems to me, in some of the lines. 
I have always been a pretty strong believer, however, that a thoroughly skilled, 
practical man with a certain amount of capital by him could always control cer- 
tain production, because the attention which he can give to his business would 
have an influence itself to attract the business of particular consumers. However, 
these things are growing to such an extent that so long as these combinations of 
capital are in control of some one thing it is very hard to compete with them. 

Q. (By Mr. Puitures.) Do you think this concentrating and organizing of 
industries would, in a sense, make a very large percentage of the citizens of the 
United States employees instead of employers, and result in great dissatisfaction 
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among the masses?—A. There is a possibility that it may. I think, on the other 
Sand toss by the great distribution of capital stock—representation of capital— 
a great many of our people, more than have hitherto held any interest in manu- 
facturing business; will hold some of this stock and become interested in a way 
that they never were before. That may alleviate the difficulties to which you 
refer considerably. : : ; 

Q. Heretofore Gissee ercentage of the people went into business with three 
to five or ten thousand dollars capital. Would five to ten thousand dollars in 
stock maintain a family?—A. No, not in capital. ; é 

Q. Therefore, a small amount of capital would not bring as large returns as it 
has heretofore in a growing business.—A. No; but on the other hand, the ques- 
tion presents itself to me that many of these men who have been leading factors 
in the development of individual work will be needed to continue as lieutenants 
under the great departments that have been and are going to be established, and 
whether their services will be controlled for any less amount of money on the 
average than they are themselves able to command now. Itseems to me that the 
ramifications of these industries are going to require a great many people of expe- 
rience, and that they will have to pay them good prices, the same as they have 
received heretofore, and in that way there may be some compensation for the 
loss to which you refer. Ido not like to see combinations in the way we are hav- 
ing them now, but as to the possible outcome I think the argument on my side 
would be entirely speculative as to whether it is going to result in good or bad. 
I see more of a cloud over it than I do sunshine. 1 

Q. Do you recognize them as a natural evolution of economic conditions?—A. 
No, Ido not. Ihave not gone so far as to recognize them as a natural evolution 
of economic conditions. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Do you rather consider it unnatural?—A. I rather con- 
sider it unnatural. I consider that it is foree rather than necessity. 

. (By Mr. Nortx.) Do you think that the movement toward the consolida- 
tion of capital is proceeding any more rapidly in this country than it is in all 
great manufacturing countries?—A. Oh, yes; I think it is proceeding much more 
rapidly here than in any other country on the globe. I donot know but that there 
are some large aggregations which have not been formed by combinations. The 
Krupp industry, for instance, in Germany, has not been formed by combinations. 
It is probably as great an industry as any we have in this country to-day with- 
out any exception, and it has been one that has grown from a natural growth, 
little by little, in the course of three generations. 

Q. Is not the manufacture of aniline dyes very largely concentrated in two or 

three great houses in Germany?—A. Yes, but it has been a natural growth with 
them from having, as you may say, invented the process of making these dyes, 
and they have been protected in their discoveries by the Government, so that they 
have grown to be very large concerns. It has not been an aggregation of capital 
like we have. 
_ Q. The manufacture of soda ash, as I understand it, is controlled by a great 
international trust. Do you know about that?—A. I do not know about that; if 
that be true it is something that is entirely new to me, because last summer I had 
some little to do with investigating manufacturing plants for soda ash, and they 
all seemed to be working on entirely independent lines with regard to the estab- 
lishment of the manufacture. 

Q. Can you compete with the Solvay process product?—A. Could we? Give me 


capital enough to start a plant, and I will go out and establish the business at 
once. 


Q. And compete with them?—A. I think so. 

Q. Would you have to have a capital equal to theirs?—A. No, I will not. I 
must have conditions that are favorable. Give me favorable conditions—and 
they exist here yet in this country—and I think I know where to put my hands on 
a place here to go and compete with the work they are doing. I think, however 
that persons are thoroughly justified in thinking that competition could not be 
entered upon, take itas a rule, because it is a subject that requires considerable 
investigation, but I happen to know something about it, and I think that my 
statement is correct. It is my belief, anyway, that it is. 

Q. Has your observation led you to believe that the combination of capital in 
these manufacturing enterprises tends to a reduction in prices?—A. I think we 
are in entirely too early a stage to determine that. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) How do you think it is going to affect the employees of 
these various companies that are being combined?—A. It requires more of a 
prophet than I am to tell what will be the outcome of that. I would not like to 


consider that question for I do not know. I suppose th i 
their products or else the workmen will have tote idle. POOR teee 
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Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) What is your observation as to prevailing rates of wages 


_ in this country as compared, say, with 20 years ago?—A. My observation of the 


rates of wages to-day as compared with the rates of wages then, speaking from 
my recollection, is that we are paying, with a few exceptions, about as good wages 
to-day as we did 20 years ago. 

Q. If not better?—A. If not better. The restoration of wages is now going on 


in some of the enterprises. I think we are almost everywhere upon a basis where 


the wages are almost as high as they ever were. 

Q. What is the effect, according to your observation, of improved machinery 
upon wages?—A. I have not been able to see that improved machinery has caused 
any reduction in the value of wages. It has for the time being, of course, trans- 
ferred employment from one branch to another, but resulting, in the main, in such 
an increase of products that these men are needed in the business in some form or 


- other. 


. (By Mr. SMyTH.) Do you think it has reduced the number of employees?— 
A. I do not think it has reduced the number of employees in the long run; it has 
from time to time. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Through diversification, has it increased the demand for 
labor in some branches while it reduced it in others?—A. It depends upon the 
cost of the goods. Where the cost of the goods is cheapened, and they are used 
a: seeOlys they do not have the same value in the minds of the people as they 

efore. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is it your observation that permanent employment 
of the workers is as general to-day as it was 20 years ago?—A. They are employed 
as regularly as they were then. Ido not cover the recent period of depression 
through which we have just passed, but even then I think the employment of 
labor is probably as great as it was under similar periods of depression in times 
gone by. Iam speaking now of the prosperous times, and I think that in pros- 
perous times the employment of labor is as general now as it ever was before. 

Q. (By Mr. Nort.) Do you think that the improvement.of machinery and the 
enormous increase in output which has followed it is responsible largely for the 
more frequent recurrence of depression in business?—A. That is a question that 
requires consideration. In the first place, I think that our principal depressions 
in business here have resulted from change of policy by the National Government. 

Q. Tariff policy?—A. Tariff policy has been a most frequent cause of trouble. 
Whether the change is for a higher tariff or for a lower tariff it always causes a 
period of depression, very frequently a panic, resulting from the change. Not 
often can we trace it directly to the enormous output of our machinery. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Was that the case with the depression that followed 
1873?—A. Not 1873, as I distinctly recollect it. The panic in the line of business 
in which I was engaged at that time was caused by nonlegislation rather than by 
legislation. We were working under the very high tariff of 1867 and prices had 
depreciated so very much that we were no longer in an equilibrium, and in our 
line of business at that time, which was a woolen line, we needed relief. It could 
not be obtained, and it resulted in a very great depression in our industry, which 
depression was not remedied until there was a change. ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. Nort.) You have been very much interested in the question of 
industrial education. AsIunderstandit, youare the president of the Philadelphia 
Textile School?—A. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q. Will you inform the commission what your judgment is as to the relative 
opportunities for industrial training in this country as compared with competing 
foreign countries?—A. The opportunity for obtaining an industrial education in 
this country as compared with foreign countries is, in my judgment, very much 
less. Foreign countries have for many years, and for many years prior to any- 
thing that was ever done in this country, been educating their people by means 
of technical schools to do technical work. We have no more emphatic instance of 
the working of that matter than is shown by Germany, and I do not know that I 
can tell this commission anything that would be more striking than what actu- 
ally occurred with some American boys who were trained in Germany. A man 
who is now at the head of one of our large industrial enterprises in this country 
was trained in-Germany, and knowing that he was trained in Germany I sought 
his advice when I commenced to think about introducing a technical school in 
Philadelphia, and made inquiries as to how the thing was done, and in this way 
this story came out: He went abroad for the purpose of studying chemistry as 
applied to textile coloring of all sorts of goods. He studied in a school in a tex- 
tile manufacturing city which has one of the noted schools and whose students 
had the opportunity of attending the dyeing establishments of that town, prac- 
tically looking at the work that was done—getting information in that way. The 
people at the head of this industrial establishment were usually graduates cf this 
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school and were in sympathy, therefore, with the work which was being done. 
This man took a three veneer course under such influences, then came to America 
and took charge of one of our large textile establishments, having charge of the 
dyeing and finishing of the goods. After he had been here 10 years, he thought 
he would return and see how matters were progressing abroad. He did so, aud 
when he came back, I asked what his opinion was. He said: ‘‘ When L left Ger- 
many as a graduate of the school, having had access to those various dyeing estab- 
lishments, I felt that the method was absolutely perfect. I did not see where any 
other advancement could be made than had already been made.” 

After ten years had elapsed he returned to Germany to the same school, to note 
the advancement, if any. He said: “‘I would not have known it to be the same 
enterprise. The advancement had been so great, the work that was done was so 
much better, even out of these practical establishments—the work coming out of 
them was so much superior to that which came out ten years ago—that they were 
not to be mentioned in the same day. I sought for an explanation and I found it 
in this: When I left that school ten years before, the manufacturers of that town 
were anxious to obtain the graduates of that school to place the command of the 
different departments under these head men, because, with their expert knowl- 
edge, they could guide things so much better and their ideas were so much more 
to the point. When I came away the second time, the graduates of the school, 
instead of being placed in these expert positions, were now seeking entry into 
these establishments as office boys, so anxious were they to get into them at all. 
The positions had all been filled, from the main superintendent down to the office 
boy, with these trained men—scientifically trained. The result was that each 
man, knowing the work that was done before it came to his department, know- 
ing what had been done in order to produce the results, and knowing what had to 
be done to the same goods after they had passed through his hands, was intelli- 
gently directing the work of his department*all the time; the whole enterprise 
was under skilled training in all the departments, from the head down, and the 
result was not to be compared with the result of ten years before.” So it is in our 
establishments here. When we come to the full fruition of our hopes in tech- 
nical training we shall find that with all our own skilled, trained, technical men 
that are brought up to work, and actually do the thing themselves—when they 
are taught to know the work of all the different departments, from the head 
down, we are going to have like resultsin America. But until we have met them 
on that plane we can not meet them with the fullest measure of success. We 
make as good goods in America as any in the world, but we make them out of the 
best materials. Over in Germany they make good cloths, but they do not nec- 
essarily use as good materials. These cloths may not have the wearing qualities 
of our best goods, but they sell, and enable their merchants to take the markets 
of the world. 

Since I commenced manufacturing, in 1872, I have seen the advantage of trained 
help. I was in a position at that time where I could not avoid making a study of 
the case. I found that our help in this country that was at all trained had been 
largely imported. They were foreign born, and the mills that were making the 
best progress were under men who had the courage to go out and bring in that kind 
of help. I felt that American boys ought to be in those positions and there ought 
to be an opportunity given them to be educated to take them, and it was with 
that end in view that I started a small schoolin Philadelphia. For the first year 
I taught it myself, because I thought I knew more than they did. Aftera year or 
more I felt that I could employ trained help to guide me, and I did so, and the 
school bas gone on from that time to this until it is now large. 

ew years ago we took examples of our work down to Boston and exhibited them 
to the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, and the result of that exhi- 
bition is that Massachusetts has two schools doing similar work, one of them in 
Lowell and another in New Bedford, and the State is supporting that work by 
contributions for that purpose. The South has also one school, I believe, started. 
They are agitating for another one, and so the good work is spreading—that is, in 
the textile line. 2 

Q. (By Mr. Putuuips.) In your judgment, will the various $ 
plan of supporting these schools?—A. T think 

Q. Do you get aid in Philadelphia from the 
we are not eabported, 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) I understand you to say, in opportunities for i 
training, you regard our country as behind all the Broke inaputnct tease tees 
of Europe?—A. No; I consider it behind Germany and England. 

Q. France?—A. Hardly France. 

Q. Belgium?—A. Belgium is a small country, 
Austria has some good schools, 


the vs tates adopt: the 
that it is distinctly a-State work. 


State?—A. We are getting aid, but 


but it has excellent facilities. 
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Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Is Germany preeminent in her textile schools?—A. Pre- 
eminent in her textile schools and others. 

Q. More so than England?—A. More so than England; yes, sir. 
Q. (By Mr. Nort.) Do you look upon this kind of special training as offering 
the best opportunities for the workingman to improve his condition?—A. I think 
it is offering the best opportunity for the workingman to improve his condition, 
and it also offers the best opportunity for the country to improve its condition, 

which also helps the workingman, without regard to the school. 

Q. Do you think that the improvement of automatic machinery does not lessen 
the need for special industrial training on part of the operator?—A. Not at all, 
not at all; on the contrary, there is a reason why it should increase the need of it. 
The manufacturers need trained minds in all departments. I do not know of any- 
thing that is more especially‘necessary for the manufacturer of the future to under- 
stand than the application of electricity to industry; and every school, whether it 
be a textile school or devoted to some other industry, should have its school or lab- 
oratory (which is probably a better name, because it means practical work). It 
is imperative that electrical or chemical laboratories should be used in all depart- 
ments of trade. There is not an industry that ought not to have a chemical 
laboratory. Chemistry is one of the greatest agents we can employ in developing 
industry, and yet if you will make investigation, you will find that chemistry is 
not made such an important matter in the general education of the country. It 
is the greatest power that is practically undeveloped that we can lay our hands on 
to-day. Putting things together in a different way gives usnew products. Unless 
we have trained chemists we can not succeed in competition with people who are 
trained in these same lines. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Will it become necessary if we expect to compete with 
foreign countries in trade?—A. Yes, sir; and the more nearly we can accomplish 
that result the stronger we are to increase our export trade. 

Q. (By Mr Nortu.) You spoke about the importation of skilled labor being 
necessary.—A. At one time. 

Q. Do you think that the continuance of immigration on the scale that has 
been progressing of late years is necessary in order to supply sufficient labor to 
carry on the industries of this country?—A. I have not had much sympathy with 
the blocking out of foreign labor which comes to this country. I do not think 
that in years gone by it has ever been any clog upon the wheels of industry. In 
fact, I think it has been an advantage to it. A limitation of it may possibly be 
wise in some lines and under some conditions. 

. Do you think it affects the standard of wages?—A. I can not say I have ever 
thought that it did. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you think that 85 vents a day for a man who lays 
brick is sufficient pay for an American citizen?—A. No. 

Q. It is sufficient pay for an Italian.—A. Yes. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Is there a general attitude of the manufacturers either for 
or against the restriction of immigration?—A. Not that I know of. b 

Q. (By Mr. PuHiLuips.) Have you discussed that question in your association?— 
A. Never have, never. , 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquHar.) Do you know that New England manufacturers have 
hired very largely French Canadians in the last few years?—A. I understand that 
they have. 

O. Do you know the proportion?—A. No, I do not know the proportion; but I 
understand it has been very large—large enough to change the complexion of the 
citizenship in some of the manufacturing towns. : : : 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Has anything similar to that taken place in Philadelphia?— 
A. No; I can not say there is anything of that kind in Philadelphia. ; 

Q. Are most of the employees in the manufacturing establishments of Phila- 
delphia natives or the sons of naturalized citizens?—A. As a rule; although, of 
course, we have a certain percentage of foreign element there. There is one 
thing I would like to say for fear you may be mistaken. There is an element of 
foreign labor which, to me, is very repugnant to think that it should come to pass 
anywhere, let alone in our own country, and that is the employment of female labor 
doing work that is only fit for a man to do and yet accepted by females, because 
they can probably get nothing else to do to support life, or because the manufac- 
turer wants to get something so very much cheaper than anybody else that he is 
willing to accept that service. I think that is very unfortunate. I should dislike 
very much to see that sort of thing prevail in this country, and I would be in 
favor of such legislation as would prevent anything of that kind happening—if 
possible, to legislate a thing of that sort out. I am not speaking of all classes of 
female labor, I am speaking of special female labor. I have heard of the impor- 
tation of a class of female labor doing a man’s work, work that only a man ought 
to do, because the employers can get them cheaper. 
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Q. How about child labor?—A. So far as Pennsylvania is concerned, I think 
that child labor is under very good control. : 

Q. What is your age limit?—A. I think the ageis14. : 

Q. Is 14 in your judgment a proper age limit?—A. It is difficult to fix an age 
limit. because there are some at 14 who are fit to do any labor and some who are 
not; but legislation is for the mass, and it seems to me they have done fairly well 
at 14. ? : 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Does this child labor succeed very well in your fac- 
tory in Philadelphia from the fact that the habits of your working people are 
homelike?—A. I think it is so, very largely. I think the habits of our working 
people have a great deal to do with that fact. eE oae cl : 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Do you think it would be a great improvement if the age 
limit in our Northern States was uniform, instead of running from 12 to 14 years?— 
A. I think the age limit and the hours of labor in our States, Northern States 
especially, where we are familiar with all conditions, should be uniform. 

Q. Should they be regulated by statute, if possible?—A. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) What is your opinion about the hours of labor in fac- 
tory work?—A. I think 10 hours is long enough. ; 

Q. What do you think ought tu bo the best economic day as well as the best 
day for both employer and employée?—A. I have often deliberated upon that sub- 
ject. Ten hours has been fixed as the legal day in our State, and it has been very 
satisfactory. Many of our trades are now working 57 hours a week. More of our 
factory force is working on 57 hours a week now. In some branches of our busi- 
ness the labor is employed only 54 hours a week, yet in the same branches where 
we employ them 54 hours some other manufacturers keep them 60, but I think 
they get no more work than we do. I also think the time 1s coming when we are 
going to establish a less number of hours of labor. How soon that will be accom- 
plished I do not know. %. 

Q. Do you think labor-saving machinery or economy is bringing that about?— 
A. I think that after a while we will see that it is possible by the use of labor- 
saving machinery to reduce the number of hours of labor. At the present time, 
we are still in the race with ourselves and with other nations, and I do not believe 
in bringing it about until we have all come to the conclusion that the world can 
make more than it can consume. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Do you believe the world can make more to-day than it 
can consume?—A, If you take the whole consumption I think so. We are wit- 
nessing in the world a state of affairs which enables the United States to sell its 
products while some other country is suffering. There will be, perhaps, a time 
when Germany and England will sell their products and we shall suffer. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) What is the relative percentage between the home 
market and the export trade in the disposition of our products?—A. I do not 
think it stands in any higher relation than 95 to 5. 

Q. Those figures have been given for the last 25 or 30 years. In that time, after 
all the improvement in labor-saving macninery, why has there not been an 
increase in the export trade?—A, The cheaper we make things the more can be 
consumed, 

Q. Is it a fact that when you give men good wages and shorter hours you have 
a larger consumption?—A. I think so. 

Q. Isit a fact that the improvement and higher civilization of the American 
purchaser is the great factor in consumption?—A. I do not think you can answer 
otherwise as long as it stands 95 to 5 or anything like it. 

Q. Do you believe in establishing technical education as a part of the curricu- 
lum of the common school?—A, It should be a matter of public education, and it 
ought to be grafted on the public schools as they now exist. 

Q. So that it will be paid for by the State itself?—A. Yes,'sir; the State ought 
to support the sch ol; and technical education, I think, costs more to give than 
any other education we have, and it is quite out of proportion, as far as my expe- 
rience goes, to that of any other form of education. In other words, it is less likely 
to be self-supporting under any system we can devise that would permit the work- 
ing class of society to have an interest in it than any other branch of education. 
Those of us who are trying to conduct a school and make it pay have to keep down 
the tuition very low, so as not to bar out the great class of people who need it 
There is a large margin to supply. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Putuuties.) Do you think it ought to be 
of the school laws of the State, or should it be confin 
or large district?—A. I think when we start out to introduce these schools we 
will have to confine them to localities. The ordinary workman, without the 
advantage of technical training, is limited to a very narrow view of the business 


as extensive as the operation 
ed to one school to a county 
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in which he isa factor. He is not familiar with any other details, and may never 
be. The mission of the properly conducted school is to give technical instruction 
in all the branches of any one particular industry. In the textile school we give 
instruction about woven fabrics. An opportunity is offered to study woolens, 
cotton, and silk in all their features; what must be done with them in order to 
produce certain results from certain kinds of work. The pupil studies the subject 
from all sides and can make changes here and there, producing results for himself, 
and he gains in “all around ” skill, because he studies everything practically. He 
gets an insight into and knows how to look at things and develop himself. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Then, I judge, you do not believe that specialization in 
manufacturing is restrictive of the opportunities of the employees?—A. No; 1 
think not. 

Q. Do you think it is an enlargement, if anything?—A. Yes; I think it is an 
enlargement. I think the more our boys can know about all the different depart- 


‘ments the better it is for the boy and for us. 


Q. It is your belief that such technical training should be connected with the 
common-school system of the country; or should it be in the common schools?— 
A. I think it ought to be a separate school, but as long as the State has to support 
it, it seems to me it should be practically a part of the school system. ; 

<2 So that all would have an equal chance?—A. All would have an equal 
chance. 

Q. You stated that the cheaper articles are sold the more of them will be sold. 
Does that apply to the foreign or home market, or both?—A. Both. 

. (By Mr. RatcHFrorp.) Is it possible under the competitive system that the 
cost of manufacturing articles might be reduced in price to such an extent that 
the laborer would find it impossible to purchase with his wages the articles which 
he makes with his own hands?—A. I do not think that that is anything that could 


-be the outcome of such a system. 


Q. Do you think there is any danger of that?—A. No more under one system 
than the other. 

Q@. How many of the comforts of life do you suppose that class of men can 
purchase on 85 cents a day?—A. Our home market is injured by low wages. If 
you can make them larger you make a better market. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you believe that our home market is the best mar- 
ket within the reach of the American manufacturer, providing the laboring 
classes of the country are making wages sufficient to purchase all they require?— 
A. I can think of no condition where the home market is not the best market we 


‘can have. 


Q. (By Mr. Puituips.) Do you think if wages were higher they would nat- 
urally consume more?—A. Whatever will increase the earning capacity of our 
people will make it possible for them to be greater purchasers and increase the 
value of our market. I have been an advocate of high wages all my life and 
I have never been in a position where I have been compelled to reduce wages. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Has it been your experience that very often with higher 
wages you have arelatively lower cost?—A. My experience in the line of business 
Ihave been in has been that with good management in your factory you can 
accomplish that result. That is the way the American people stand now; with 
higher wages they see that they are enabled to compete successfully for the 
market. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Is it a fact that your profits come from your men 
almost entirely through good management?—A. I can easily say yes to that; at 
the same time I would not want, in saying that, to be understood that profits do 
not come from having a good class of help around. j 

Q. Does the ability of your management produce the profits?—A. I will answer 
that negatively—that never without ability of management will you have any 

rofits. 
: Q. Without it will any amount of capital and any market in time go to 
wreck?—A. Yes. ; j ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Have you ever given any special consideration to the ques- 
tions of cooperation, premium payments, profit sharing, etc.?—A. I have thought 
of them as they have been presented from time to time, but I am not able to for- 
mulate an expression upon them that can be worked intoalaw. : 

Q. Thatis, an economic law?—A. An economic law. Every institution, it seems 
to me, is capable of devising some plan looking to that result, but it depends upon 
the limitation of each manufacturer to so large an extent that I do not see how 
an economic law can be developed that will apply to each situation. Every 
once in a while we hear of this or that factory having introduced some special 
features in connection with it that help along the condition of affairs, but in no 
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case that I have examined have I been able to discover that there was an eCco- 
nomic law underlying it so that it could be applied to any other or all other 
establishments. 

Q. Do you have the apprenticeship system in your establishment?—A. We do. 

Q. As a rule does it exist?—A. As a rule it does not exist. — 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Have youany system of sick or benefit insurance?—A. We 
have a beneficial organization in our factory to which each one contributes. — 

Q. 1s it conducted by the management deducting from their wages, or is it an 
association among the employees themselves?—A. It is conducted by the manage- 
ment, practically. 

Q. Is membership in it compulsory on the employee?—A. Yes, sir; each one 
contributes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Is it accident or life insurance?—A. It is for sick or 
burial benefits. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Have you a pretty strict employers’ liability law in Penn- 
sylvania?—A. Yes, sir; and the most of our people carry insurance. 

@ What is the rate of insurance for employers’ liability?—A. I am not able to 
tell you. 

_Q. Itis a small percentage on the pay roll?—A. Yes; it is on the pay roll; it is 
not large and it varies with the risks in different establishments, I have never 
carried any myself until this year; I have never taken out any until this morning. 

Q. Have you accidents in your mills?—A. Sometimes we do. Whenever we have 
an accident in the mills we always continue the wages and pay the doctor’s bill. 
When the injured get well they have not lost anything except what they have 
suffered. Our risks in our factories have not been large. There is very remote 
danger indeed in anything resulting fatally, and only temporary injuries usually 
occur. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have you good imspection laws in Pennsylvania?—A. 
Yes, sir; we have very good inspection laws, we think. ‘ 

A. (By Mr. Nortu.) Is is done carefully?—A. Yes, sir; it is carefully done. 

Q. Is if done in a way that is annoying or irritating?—A. I think not, where 
the people are disposed to comply with the laws. 
ro Ly oA ae Greer of the people of Pennsylvania to comply with 

aws?—A. sue ik so. 

i By ae al EDY.) Do you have the indenturing system in your apprentice- 

?—A, y Sirs 

@. How many years do they serve?—A. Four years. 

Q. Do they in some instances become as competent as journeymen long before 
the expiration of the four years?—A. They do and they do not. The course in 
our place is progressive, and the last year that they are apprentices they are doing 
work which they have not done in the third year, and the third year they do that 
which they did not do in the first and second. We give them ample time. After 
the boys have once entered, we put them on a probationary period so as to see 
whether the work suits them or they suit the work. At the end of that time if 
they feel that it does not suit them they are at liberty to retire and we fill their 
places. We try to make those conditions as reasonable as we can. We recognize 
that it is a great mistake for us to continue an incompetent man who never ts 
in sympathy with his work in our employ, and it is a great mistake for hist 
have his life diverted into something for which he has developed a dislike : 

Q. Are your employees members of organized labor?—A. Not at all , 

@. Do you discountenance having them join labor organizations?—A Wh 
man comes to us we do not ask him the question, Do you belong to alk be ane 
zat but we do not have labor organizations in our establishment ay eae al 

. Do you recognize labor organizations in any features of y isi Si 

{ ‘ your business? For 
pene Soran oy on to say how many apprentices there shall be in a 
De a trade?—A, No, sir; we could not recognize anything -of that 

Q. Have your employees no voice in fixing the i 

( 0 } xing scale of wages?—A. No, sir. 

Q. (By vee NortH. ) How does your scale of wages compare with that in insti- 
tutions where the trades unions exist?—A. Tl ; 
consider to be higher than that of any ee es ol ean Peep ane 
aoe of any other establishment in our business in the 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you mean the w: i 1 
higher. They can get more money in our eee coe cugee Wan 

Q. (By Mr. SMytTH.) How many people do you employ?—A. We employ nearly 


5200. 
Q. Are they all males?—A. No; 225 are females. 


a a i i ala lal i hn al he ll eal tal i iel i i i ee 
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(By Mr. FarqunHar.) Where are the other large establishments located?—A., At 
Yonkers, N.Y., Fall River, Mass., Danbury, Conn., Philadelphia, Pa., Orange, 
N.J., and Newark, N. J. They are the principal centers of our industry. 

Q. Is it a fact that at Danbury pretty nearly all the employees in those éstablish- 
ments are in unions?—A. Yes; although there are two or three factories there 
that are not in the union. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Do you believe that the shorter working day andimprove 

_ments in very many directions that have come in almost every State in the Union, 
and the legislation for those purposes on the State and Federal statute books, have 
come very largely from the efforts of organized labor in those directions?—A. I 
am inclined to think that the 10-hour law was the result of that work. 

Q. Have the factory-inspection laws and all the sanitary laws come very largely 
asa result of their efforts?—A. Ithink so; entirely. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) Have you ever known the raising of wages and the 
shortening of hours of work to be initiated by employers in this country?—A. 
Yes, sir; in our own case. 

Q. Was that done without regard to any labor oranization at all?—A. Without 
regard to any labor organization at all. 

Have the employers of this country generally raised the wages of men with- 

_ out regard to the organizations?—A. I do not know: it seems to me it has been 
done by the railroad companies. 

Q. Are you aware there has been a general cut of 7 per cent in the wages of rail- 

road employees throughout the United States?—A. I believe that restores the old 
rate in the case I speak of. 

Q. Asa general proposition, in the matter of increase of wages, have the labor 
unions been the main factor?—A. I know that there is a great deal of selfishness 
among people, and that people are not disposed to move in things of that charac- 
ter without they haye some incentive behind them to make them do so. Thatisthe 
generalrule. I have very often noticed that where there was a difference between 
the employers and their laborers it was very frequently the result of inattention 
or misdirection of the employer's efforts to discover and correct the trouble and 
failure to do the right thing by hismen. I have seen that repeatedly. In other 
words, there are some men in the world who, it seems to me, do not understand 
their business very well, and when they get into a competition with their neighbor 
which gets rather hot, the first thing they do to meet that competition is to cut 
the scale of wages; that 1s the way they go at it. I deplore that very much, It 
seems to me that their intelligence should be of a higher order, so that they could 
direct their efforts to meet this competition and at the same time pay better 
wages. 

a Is it a fact that when the first cut in wages is made an establishment is 
starting rapidly down hill and ultimately reaches bankruptcy?—A. Yes, sir; 
frequently. 5 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Are you at the head of the Stetson Hat Manufacturing 
Company?—A. There is a bigger man than I am—that is Mr. Stetson. 

Q. How many journeymen do you employ in your institution?—A. There are 
between 700 and 800. 

Q. Isita fact that there are 187 apprentices in that institution?—A. Ishould say 
there are. 

Q. Is that nonunion labor?—A. Yes, sir. é 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaR.) Have you any opinion to give in regard to union 

‘labor?—A. No; I never have any fight with the union. We are very successful 
in the apprentice matter, and the reason we are successful, I believe,is because 
we do not seek to make money from our apprentices. We seek a higher grade of 
skilled labor all the time; we must have the highest and best work. After a boy 
has his hand in, as we say, so that he can do things for himself without being 
overlooked constantly, he is paid whatever he can earn by piecework, and we con- 
tinue to do this through the second, third, and fourth years. Many of our fourth- 
year boys are earning as much as our journeymen. — i l 4 : 

Q. Is that quite a departure from the old apprenticeship system?—A. Yes, sir; 
it is quite a departure, but it has been one that has caused a great deal of satis- 
faction among our employees, and especially among the boys, and it is an incentive 
to them to do all they can. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Does a large number of apprentices have a tendency to 
overstock the labor market and cut down wages?—A. On the contrary, we are 
still short of labor. ; ; 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) I understand you to say that you are paying the hig h 
est wages paid in the country in your business?—A. I think that the earnings of 
our people, take it year in and year out, are higher than in other institutions. 
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. Does your product find a foreign market, andif so, where?—A. Yes, sir; our 
ato woe finds a pate mees in Mexico, in South American countries, and through Lon- 
don to various quarters of the earth. I do not know exactly where it all goes, 
but there is quite a considerable market in South Africa. We are sending some 
goods to Australia, not in large amounts, but they are going there all the time. 

Q. How long has it been since your product has been going into these forei 
markets?-—A. We have had the Mexican trade for 10 or 15 years, I suppose. e 
English people have been taking a few hats from us, off and on, for probably as_ 
long a period. The South African trade has been coming to us during the last 6 
years; the Australian and South American trade about 3 years. \ 

Q. (By Mr. Smyru.) Has your firm been one of the pioneers in that export busi- 
ness?—A. Yes, sir; I think that we were the first to engage init. — d 

Q. Have you hewn the way for a good many others?—A. I have tried to convince 
others that there was a foreign market for their goods if they would get it. | 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have you had any help from the consular service?— 
A. No; we have had no help from the consular service. 

Q. Has the State Department assisted you, or have you depended on your own 
efforts7—A. We have depended entirely upon our own efforts until recently, when 
we were able to have service rendered to us by some of our consuls, especially in 
South America. 

Q. Have the consuls in their reports favorably noticed the introduction of new 
goods and of your goods into the market?—A. I think not. I have never seen 
anything showing that they have said a word about it. 

@. You have statea that a most material factor in the extension of our foreign 
trade would be the development of our merchant marine. In what line do you 
mean?—A. Only in that line that will give us more rapid and frequent communi- 
cation with foreign countries. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Under our own flag?—A. Under our own flag. 

Q. (By Mr. FaRQuHAR.) Has your association ever discussed any proposition 
to meet that difficulty?—A. The proposition has been discussed in a general way. 
The establishment of a merchant marine and the placing of ships under our own 
flag, with sufficient subsidy to make it profitable for them to run, would give us 
a direct communication with Buenos Ayres. 

Q. Has your association been auxiliary in carrying forward any plans before 
Congress?—A. I have been taking a good deal of personal interest in the Hanna- 
Payne bill. In fact, I took a great deal of interest in trying to develop that bill. 
I was called in to look the matter over as president of our association. I took a 
good deal of interest because it is one of the things the association stands for. I 
feel very well satisfied that we can not run our ships and compete with other 
nations unless some advantage is given our shipowners by the United States Gov- 
ernment. I feel that if this advantage should be given it would be a very short 
time before we would have direct lines of ships, and then we would find our com- 
mercial agents on them as passengers and trade relations of a very extensive 
kind would be established. 

@. Has the main drawback of a merchant marine been the fact that vessels 
cost more to build in the United States than in foreign countries?—A. No, that is 
not the main drawback; the main drawback is the manning of the vessels. 

Q. Do you think the American marine could compete with these foreign coun- 
tries provided the American scale of wages was higher than the British, French 
and German?—A. I think if the scale of wages was the same and the ships were 
put in the water for the same cost, we could compete. 

Q. You spoke about having a large proportion of Americans in the crews. 
Will that maintain the American scale of wages?—A. That would maintain the 
scale on board these ships. . 
ane Ne eee of wages and the running of the ships be paid from the 

Q. (By Mr. KennEpy.) I have heard that th 
under the British flag than under the Americ 
tothe more favorable conditions of life ab 


ere are more Americans sailing 
an oe ms ey coastwise trade, owing 
; y oard British vessels. Do you know 
anything about that?——A. I do not know anything ; ief i 
ee ae ything about that. My belief is that 
Q. (By Mr. FarQquHar.) Do you think it would be an 
subsidy for these lines of steamers on what they carry inst 
A. Ido not feel that I am entirely competent to answer 
intelligence that you would like to have, but I believe thi 
ships into any of these foreign markets and capture the tr 
We will be met at every point by our opponents, who 
prices and take freight and do anything 


advantage to place the 
ead of on their speed?— 
that question with the 
s: We can not take our 
ade without a big fight. 
will not hesitate to cut 
that they can to drive us out of the mar- 
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ket; and it may, and probably will, take some time to secure the freight of these 
various countries, and it will be done at a loss for the first few years on account 
of the fight that will ensue. If our lines are not strong enough to keep up that 
fight they will need the strength of the United States Government behind them a 
long time in order to exist. 
Q. Do you think that if Congress should feel that it was the proper thing to 

_ subsidize the cargo itself instead of the speed, you would be more likely to get it ~ 

— No, I think that speed is one of the most important features to be 
argued. 
~ Q. Do you know that you will never get a majority to vote for that in Con- 
gress?—A. No, I do not know that. We would give up the fight if we did. I 
think it would be a decided mistake not to have speedy vessels between the 
countries. 

Q. Do you think it would be a decided advantage, in a commercial sense, to 
have 14, 15, and 16 instead of 20 and 21 knot vessels?—A. Yes; they would be 
sufficient for freight, but for the United States mails and passengers you would 
have to have 20-knot vessels. I think that South America would be a great resort 
for our people if we had direct and speedy communication. If I send aman to 
South America now, I have to send him to England and then he goes from there, 
and it is 60 days before I will hear a word from him. He could not come back 
under possibly 70 or 80 days if he would go there and return right away. The 
other way he goes right through—the journey can be made in a very few days, 
probably 15or20 days. Ithinkit might be very easily accomplished in 15 days with 
fast steamers. It depends upon how fast your steamers are. I could send a man 
down there and put him in contact with those people twice as often—yes, three 
times as often, and we would soon bea positive factorin that market. I think the 
ships would be filled with travelers. If a man makes a trip down there now 
once a year it is about all that he can do. 

Q. Is it a fact that, under other laws we have had, lines have failed and gone 
into bankruptcy—lines running some of the finest ships that liave floated?—A. I 
can not say I think they were the finest boats ever floated. Trade has advanced 
x now that all freighters have to be constructed so as to carry large amounts of 

reight. 
. What markets do you intend to reach by the Nicaraguan Canal?—A. All of 
the Orient and western South America. 

Q. It is yet a fact that the English have the transportation facilities to South 
America in their hands altogether?—A. Yes, sir; they have the transportation 
facilities there altogether. 

Q. What is your knowledge of the effect of combinations on smaller enter- 
prises?—A. As I have stated, I think it is too early to know what the effect will 
_be, but I think almost any one of us has knowledge enough to judge that the 
effect must be disastrous to the smaller enterprises; they can not exist when 
everything is controlled by such corporations. Everything they want to sell can 
be undersold for the purpose of driving them out of business. 

Q. Would that practically lead to the lessening of what we call the consuma- 
ble capital that goes into manufacturing?—A. I think so. The whole scheme is 
so young that we can not tell whether or not it is going to be a success, but 
we do know that it is in their power to prevent any smaller organization from 
competing with them, whether they are successful in making things cheaper or 
not. My own opinion about it is that in the long run they will not make things 
any cheaper than they are now. E 

@. Will it not in the long run become a monopoly?—A. It seems to me that it 
must reach that point. isk 

Q. Can they be legislated out of existence?—A. I am a protectionist, have been 
all my life, believing that we were thereby building up our country and preserv- 
ing a higher rate of wages for our laboring people, which I have always advo- 
cated and never want to see lessened. There is no way in which we can remedy 
this state of affairs that I see except to pull down the bars and make our nation 
a competing nation with the world. ie ; : 

Q. Would it not naturally occur that these great combinations of capital would 
compete both for the home and the foreign markets against any attempt that 
might be made?—A. I can not conceive of their becoming large enough to throttle 
the whole world. eee : 

Q. Among members of the National Association of Manufacturers is the sym- 
pathy for or against these combinations?—A. The matter has never been dis- 
cussed. We meet only once a year, and you know that this matter has only 
recently grown to such proportions as to claim our attention at all; we have not 
had our attention directed to it, and therefore nothing has been done. 


d 
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_ Isit possible that labor organizations could be a temporary check against 
ie PENONOnEHO tendency? aioaid they be one of the helpful features in the 
battle against monopoly, from the fact that an immense displacement of labor 
will accompany concentration?—A. Not if all the factories are keptrunning. In 
Pittsburg there is a scarcity of labor to-day; the consolidation of interests has 
made the scarcity of labor in Pittsburg. . ; AL 

Q. Of course, there has been a rising market in structural iron. Is it not 
almost impossible to get iron for a building?—A. That is true; I am suffering 
from that myself. : } 

Q. Imean that combination, first of all, crowds out independent ownership, 
then crowds out partnership that does not have sufficient money to carry the 
business on, and ultimately the consolidation itself knocks out the competition. 
Is not that the case with consolidation?—A. That seems to be the whole trend. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 17, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MILFORD SPOHN, 


Member Legislative Committee, National Building Trades Council. 


At a meeting of the Industrial Commission, in its offices in the Bliss Building, 
Washington, D. C., convened at 11 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding, Mr. 
Milford Spohn, member legislative committee of the National Building Trades 
Council, appeared and testified. © 

Q. (By Mr. FaRQuHAR.) State your name, residence, and the official capacity 
in which you appear before the commission.—A. My name is Milford Spohn; 
1318 Eighth street NW., Washington, D. C.; | appear here as one of the legisla- 
tive committee of the National Building Trades Council. 

Q. When was this organization first formed?—A. (Reading from circular issued 
by the National Building Trades Council of America.) ‘‘On December 20, 1897, 
representatives of 50,000 building tradesmen from Chicago, St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Washington, Kansas City, Pittsburg, and Toledo assembled 
in convention in the city of St. Louis and organized the National Building Trades 
Council of America.” 

Q. How many allied trades are represented in this council?—A. I have here the 
last report of the National Building Trades Council, which assembled in Kansas 
City, Mo., on December 12, 1898. I find in this report the following who are rep- 
resented in that body: Chicago Building Trades Council—— 

Q. Imean the allied trades in the council—classes of workingmen.—A. They are 
the workingmen who are engaged in constructive building, constituting the brick- 
layers, carpenters, painters, plasterers, stone masons, plumbers, steam and hot- 
water fitters, fresco painters, paper hangers, tin and copper workers, galvanized- 
iron workers, stonecutters, structural-iron workers, hoisting engineers, and hod 
carriers. P 

Q. Out of those fifteen trades you have mentioned, how many of them are 
organized into national unions?—A. All, with the exception of the hod carriers. 

Mr. J. P. Heaty. The hod carriers are organized into a national union. 

Q. These several unions composing the National Building Trades Council hold 
their own national meetings and manage-their own trade matters in their own 
way as distinct trades?—A. Yes. 

Q. What were the aims and objects of forming the trades council out of these 
organizations?—A. The purpose, as defined by the convention at which this 
National Building Trades Council was formed, was, recognizing the fact that the 
interests of all those craftsmen spoken of, belonging to those organizations, were 
identical, the simple fact that they were all engaged in building construction, 
and all connected with the construction of a building—the same building—in the™ 
same locality, it was recognized that the trade interests were, to a great extent, 
mutual; that in the event of a difficulty occurring, we will say, on a building, as 
between one of the constructive trades and those having charge of the building— 
the employer, for instance—that the others, in some way responsible to the pre- 
sumably aggrieved trade, would stop work upon the construction of that building, 


and thus the work of construction on the building coul ; 
until that grievance was satisfactorily adiaateds ire eer Us A) a 


. 
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Q. Has your trade council any control over the rates of pay of any of those 
other organizations?—A. None. 

None on the scale of prices whatever?—A. No; nor on the hours of labor, 
It is a matter left entirely with the respective organizations in the respective 
localities. 

Q. So this is really an associated sympathy of the trades connected with the 
construction of buildings, under the idea that an injury to one is the concern of 
all?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does your organization in its operations pass beyond that matter of sym- 
pathy, allying themselves so as to support each other? Are there any other 
objects than that?—A. None at all. 

Q. Have you a national fund in this National Building Trades Council?—A. 


es. 

- Q. What is the character of the fund?—A. The character of the fund is simply 
for the purpose of defraying the necessary incidental expenses of the national 
organization. Thereis no strike fund in thisnational organization, for the reason 
that it is presumed that it does not infringe the autonomy of the respective organi- 
zations allied with it, and the respective organizations have provided for strike 
funds; therefore itis not necessary that there should be a general strike fund in 
the national building trades body. 

Q. Will you state to the commission the trade reasons that called for this 
organization of yours? Imean generally. Makea full statement of what brought 
you together, what was the import of the call that brought you together, and 
what objects yousought to obtain in forming the organization.—A. Officially it is 
stated: *‘ The objects of the organization are for the closer amalgamation of build- 
ing-trades workmen, to establish a national eight-hour workday, a national cor- 
respondence league, a national working card, an equalization of wages in the dif- 
ferent crafts, to abolish the contract system on public works, to have our differ- 
ences adjusted by men from our own ranks, to establish a mechanic-lien law, to 
secure legislation in our interest, and to assist all branches of labor to emeliorate 
their condition. The National Building Trades Council does not intend to inter- 
fere with our National Building Trades Unions, or make war on any other labor 
organizations, but we feel that the interests of building tradesmen need more 
careful watching, and that none but those who toil in the erection, construction, 
and repairing of buildings can judge of our necessities for those grand objects.” 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Did I understand that the hod carriers are 
or are not organized?—A. I stated that I did not think the hod carriers had a 
national organization, but Brother Healy states that they have. 

Mr. Heaty. They have a national association, I think, known as the Hod 
Carriers’ Protective and Building Laborers’ Association. 

Q. I understood you to say all the trades designated here—that the general 
council had nothing to do with the question of wages?—A. Yes. oe! 

. And yet the idea was that if some branch in the erection of the building 
strike, the others might strike in sympathy, and so stop work on the building. In 
a case like that, where one branch strikes and the others should strike in sym- 
pathy and the work stop, who arbitrates? Who determines when resumption is 
to begin? Do the representatives of the general council do that?—A, No. ; 

Q. All the other trades simply leave it to the arrangement of the one which 
started the strike?—A. There are local building trades councils. These strikes 
are local, not general. The Building Trades Council of Washington has entire 
jurisdiction in the matter in dispute. aM 

Q. Then if a building is in course of erection in Washington and the plasterers 
strike, for instance, and all the other dozen trades strike in sympathy, it is not 
the plasterers’ organization that adjusts wages if wages be the cause of the 
strike, but the local trades council, is it?-—A. No. The plasterers make their 
demand. If their demand is refused, they stop work. If they succeed in having 
a sympathetic call-off by the other trades, the other trades simply refuse to do 
any work upon this building until the plasterers arrange with the employers— 

amicably adjust the matter of wages with the employer. | ok 
-  Q. That is what I am trying to get at, whether the particular trade that strikes 
determines itself when it will resume, and all the others act in sympathy, or 
whether the representatives of the trades on strike adjust the difficulties.—A. 

Relative to this matter, I quote from the constitution of the local council, as 
follows: ; : 

Gseca: Any trade organization represented in this council that may desire 
material aid shall state their case to this council, and if approved by the dele- 
gates, they shall bring the matter before their respective organizations for 


immediate action. 
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‘“Sro.2. Any organization represented in this council, when desirous of making 
a demand for an advance in wages, or an abridgment of the hours of labor, shall, 
through their delegates, report the same in writing to this council prior to the 
demand being made, when, if concurred in by two-thirds of all organizations 
represented at any stated meeting, the action shall be binding; but this section 
shall not prevent any organization from acting on its own responsibility.” 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) If the contractor putting up this building had other 
buildings in course of erection, bricklayers and carpenters working on them, 
would the council call off the men from those other buildings?—A. Yes. It is 
generally the case, I believe, everywhere. For instance, take my trade, if we had 
a difficulty with an employer upon a work being constructed in Georgetown, and 
the men were called off, they would not be permitted to work with him on a job 
being constructed at the same time at the navy-yard, until the matter was 
adjusted. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) To make it clear: One of your local trades, say the 
bricklayers, has a difficulty with a contractor putting up a building; do those 
bricklayers themselves, in their own local organization, present their complaint 
to the contractor, and providing it is refused they bring that into their own local 
union, the local union acts upon the case as far as it can, whether to either carry 
their own point or compromise, and if they can not make arrangements they then 
make the appeal, do they, to this building council of Washington?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) The building council then, being soappealed 
to, exercises its own judgment as to whether to call out the other trades. It would 
be at liberty also, would it not, to exercise itsown judgment as to when to call off 
the strikes of all the other trades, save only the plasterers?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. So that the general trades council could cause a resumption of work on the 
buildings in all trades save the one that struck?—A. If they so decide. 

: (By Mr. FarQquHar.) What is the number of delegates of those several bod- 
ies that constitute your council in Washington, for instance?—A. Five from each 

Q. In case of trouble, an impending strike, does this matter come before all these 
other affiliated bodies for action and they instruct their delegates accordingly, or 
does your body, as a council, have the authority to settle it itself?—A. I would 
premise that by stating at the period when the Knights of Labor, as a labor organi- 
zation, dominated organized trade affairs in the country their manner was entirel 
different from that of the trade union organizations. Iam representing distion 
tively the trade union organizations, not the Knights of Labor. Iam nota Knight 
of Labor. From headquarters they could call men off and put them on Gut 
trades unionism proceeds upon the principle of the respective organizations—trade 
autonomy, which, ix the matter to which you refer, does not leave it optional 
with this building trades council. For instance, the five delegates re pees 2 
those organizations to call a strike or call men from a strike “before the matt 3 
is reported to the central body—the grievance of some particular organizati = 
reported to this central body and it is ordered that the delegates re 7 the gr “ 
e oe apa ere kp per neice It is a democracy of labor and qf a deseo of 
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- Q. That is, a majority of all the bodies belonging to the trades union?—A. Yes. 


_ Q. Then it does come back to this, that if the question involved is that of the 


wages of the plasterers, that that iseventually decided, not by the plasterers them- 
selves, but by a majority of all the affiliated bodies?—A. Yes. 

ae The result is that all the affiliated trades decide practically on the wages of 
each trade. If the plasterers are on a strike for wages the vote of the carpenters’ 
union has as much effect in deciding the employer unfair for not giving it as it 
would on a carpenters’s strike, and the vote of the plumbers’ union would have 
as much on the carpenters’ strike for wages as though it were a plumbers’ strike?— 
A. Yes. Each city allied with the national council has a local council. 

. (By Mr. FarquxHar.) In other words, the interests of all those affiliated 
bodies are pooled in the local council itself ?—A. Yes; to maintain a rate of wages 
and proper trade conditions in the locality. 

. And you claim that by that number of representatives from each local body, 
and the various forms of procedure that you have instituted, it is fairly repre- 
sentative of the interests of any individual striking body to have the interests 
taken care of by the general body?—A. Undoubtedly. If there be an organiza- 
tion of a hundred people who wish an advance of wages or a change of conditions 
upon the construction of a building, it is recognized that this hundred people 
would not be in a position to force their demand to the extent that all’ the build- 
ing trades allied with them would be, composing in the aggregate all the men 
engaged in building construction in that locality. It is by the sheer force of 
numbers. For instance, you, as an employer, might say to an organization of 
one hundred, you people can step out; I will put some one else in here. While 
the bricklayer continues to work, and the painter, and all those engaged in the 
construction of the building, there is no pressure at all brought to bear upon that 
man; but when all these people say, here, we will stop this building unless you 
accede to the demands of this hundred people, there comes the force of the com- 
bined organizations engaged in the building construction. Combine these people, 
and the demand will be more readily listened to and conceded than it will be if 
those people simply depend upon their own little one hundred in this demand. 

Q. So far as your experience has gone, do you think that this plan of yours is 
more ready to suppress strikes or to encourage strikes?—A. No. I think under 
the method we have adopted, and it is evident, and has been for some years, 
that there are less strikes and less difficulties than there were formerly; in fact, 
my organization, the bricklayers, the national organization—I have the national 
constitution here, which provides that there shall be agreements and matters 
arbitrated, and provides that committees shall be appointed by the respective 
local organizations allied with the national organization, and as a result there 
has not been any serious strike in our trade for 8 years. We favor conciliation 
and arbitration. 

. In what manner would you reach arbitration in the case of a local strike or 
trouble here or elsewhere—through your local council of all the trades, or through 
your distinct trades organizations, for arbitration, mean?—A. I hold in my hand 
the constitution of the Bricklayers and Masons’ International Union of America, 
with which the bricklayers, which is the largest of the representative building 
trades in the city, are allied. If itis a matter in which the bricklayers alone are 
interested, this constitution provides that they shall appoint arbitrators, and the 
other party shall also appoint arbitrators, and that they shall enter into an agree- 
ment, and that all difficulties shall be arbitrated, if possible, and that it shall be 
binding upon both parties; something similar in spirit to those laws of the States 
providing for arbitration and conciliation. This building trades council, which 
is the central body, has nothing to do with this matter. It is alone with the local 
organizations dealing with the employer who is employing those members of that 
organization. As aresult, we have succeeded admirably, and there have been 
no serious strikes in the last 8 years in our trade throughout the country. Ii the 
bricklayers’ union could not succeed in having the matter settled by arbitration, 
and the matter still remained at issue, and it involved a strike, then the brick- 
layers’ union will declare this boss to be unfair and will go to the central body. 
Now then comes the combination ofethe building trades. This man would not 
arbitrate; we can not settle the matter; therefore we will force him if we can. 
Then come in the other trades. é aaP 

Q. Each of these unions has its rules as to arbitration and as to strikes?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Can your national council in any way contravene a single rule of these diffter- 
ent organizations?—A. No. : 

. Then your power is measured; advisory. Is there no power given you from 
the national organization of all these bodies, as a local council or national council, 
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to settle any strike?—A. Yes; that is, when there isa difficulty between two organi- 
zations. Notlong agoin Milwaukee there wasa difficulty in which there were two 
organizations of bricklayers in that city, and the matter was referred to a commit- 
tee of the National Building Trades Council. The trouble grew out of this: One 
of the organizations had been admitted to representation in the building trades 
council and the committee went to Milwaukee and met a committee there of the 
bricklayers’ national organization and also a committee from the local building 
trades council of Milwaukee. and of the national council, and the matter was satis- 
factorily settled. That is oneof the results of these trade combinations. It is fre- 
quently very necessary for joint committees of the respective bodies to meet as a 
board of arbitration and settle these matters between themselves. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) As I understand, the trades council of the 
city of Washington has practically no functions but these: To receive the com- 
plaint of any trade, to submit the question involved to a vote of the unions, and 
to promulgate the result of that vote of the trades. They are the channel through 
which the complaint is taken to the various unions and through which the vote 
comes back and is promulgated to the various trades.—A. Yes; and to a further 
extent than that. Itisacombination of the trades in defense of a single trade in 
cases where a single trade feels itself aggrieved. 

Q. I understand you, that the trades council, through its committee, makes 
the declaration which binds all the unions in the trade in declaring a party to be 
unfair; but Iunderstood thatit took the vote of the individual councils to do that.— 
A. That is what Isay. After this grievance committee of the general body have 
inquired into it they report back that they are unable to adjust this matter, and 
they recommend that the party be declared unfair and thus carried to the extent 
of a boycott; they ask that a boycott be declared, which is about the same as 
declaring him unfair. Then it is referred back to the respective organizations, 
and they are to report at the next meeting. ‘The matter is submitted to them; the 
differences, etc. They decide that this party is unfair; it is reported back to the 
central body., If a majority of them so decide, then the central body finally 
declares this party to be unfair. 

. Comes from the central body on the strength of the other organizations?— 
A. It is only a concentration of effort. Without an organization such as this, 
you would let that organization declare a party unfair; another would declare 
him fair; but ina method such as that there really would be no method, there 
would be no force about the matter at all. Nowthere may be some organizations 
that would be opposed to that, yet, belonging to this central body, they are mor- 
ally bound to the decision of a majority of these organizations, whereas if there 
were no central body, and that method was not pursued, they could follow their 
own sweet will. 

Q. The only point I want decided is whether the final decision is the decision 
of the central body or a majority of the organizations represented?—A. The final 
decision is the decision of the central body, after the matter has been submitted 
to the central body. y 

5 Mr. Farquuar.) What have you to say about the ine i 
trade unions?—A. I think that a trade be shoald be i yr 
ee be a responsible body at law. Iwill qualify that by stating, that is, if 
ae : ed me ae oi legislation which would place them upon a par, as a 

n law, with the corporation; } if hi i ; : 

nok to hocome ilar e ney 1 n; but if not, I think it very wise for them 

. Do you see any advantages to the unions themselves i i i - 
rated?—A. No. We have some contracts that were entered into with hee 
in the city of Washington, and I believe it has been decided that the contracts 
are null and void; that they are not enforceable at law. for the simple reason that 
we stipulated that none but union men could be employed, and I believe the courts 
HENS decided that that can not be enforced. If we are to become a creature at 
moe an oe ne an agreement with a corporation, which is also recog- 
2 Aree ee y at law, we might as well remain unincorporated and remain 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) If your ec ’ q 
be employed except persons danipentea ue vou. weber the oa es 
which that designation should be made, it would not have Don Rk eid yar ‘id 
it?—A. I do not know that there has been such a term as that inserted ‘ ae 
tract between labor organizations and anyone, and it has not been ‘de ded i ithe 
court whether that would be lawful. We generally have it inserted that union 
labor shall be employed. That is a general term used, Sahel ames 

Q. What do you know of the economic results of strikes? 
or indifferent?—A. In my experience and the experience of 
which I belong, I believe that they have resulted in good to t 
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. You think they have raised wages?—A. Yes. _ 
. What as to the methods of strikes; have you anything to say about that? 
Do you employ the boycott in your business?—A. Yes; we have found it to be 
very effective upon many occasions. 
/ . What limitations do you put on your boycott?—A. Well, that depends alto- 
get er upon the business in which the individual is engaged who is boycotted. If 
is business has such ramifications as that we can make the boycott effective by 
carrying it to a second, third, fourth, or fifth party, we proceed to do so. 
_ Q. Have you met any opposition in carrying out a boycott in your trade, legally?— 
_A. I believe there are eleven men now under indictment in the District, growing 
out of a case of boycott in this city. 
| . Does your organization think that a boycott is within the law?—A. Well. 
they have never seriously regarded it from the legal standpoint. A boycott is a 
method of last resort, and we generally enter into it for the purpose of forcing a 
demand if possible, and whether it is legal or is not legal has never been, I do not 
think, very seriously considered by men belonging to labor organizations. 

_ Q. As to a contractor and builder who has another business, as that of putting 
up buildings or bridges or other like work, when your organizations have declared 
him unfair, does that mean that no union men shall work for him?—A. Yes. 

Q. That means that so far as you are concerned he can not go on with his busi- 

ness because he can not find men; is not that, in all its essence, a boycott?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, is not the boycott, meaning the stopping of a man’s business, 
an absolute necessary result of action by your trades? I mean if it goes to the 
extreme, you could not avoid it, could you?—A. No, of course not; but in that case 
it differs very materially from the ordinary conception of what is a boycott. An 
organization may heartily enter into a boycott, to do all they could to prosecute a 
boycott, and really have no yrievance against the party boycotted, growing out of 
an agreement with some other organization, and would refuse to handle the 
product, we will say, of that firm; and I think,as far as the legal aspect is con- 
cerned—I presume we have a perfect right to refuse to consume the coal that is 
mined up in West Virginia that is declared to be unfair by the miners, or shoes 
declared to be unfair by the shoemakers. I do not think it involves any legal 
question, even if my organization as a body declared that the members should 
not purchase that coal or those shoes. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Does it not depend a great deal on what publication 
you give those facts? If you publish it wide before the whole community, does 
it not make a difference in law?—A. I do not think it would be illegal for me to 
publish it, or the organization to which I belong, if it passes a resolution for the 
members to refuse to buy coal from a certain mine or shoes from a certain fac- 
tory. Itis a matter of public opinion, ; ; 

(). What have you to say of conciliation, mediation, and arbitration? What is 
the spirit of your organization in respect to those features of settlement?—A. I 
hold here in my hand the national constitution, which applies, of course, to all the 
local organizations allied with this body. It provides (reading): 

‘Desiring to keep pace with the progress of the times, after profiting by many 
years of experience, and believing that most all labor troubles can be settled and. 
rectified through the channels of reason and conciliation without having recourse 
to strikes, the International Union ordains that all subordinate unions under its 
jurisdiction must embody in their constitution or by-laws a general law providing 
for a form of agreement with employers, and the establishment of a joint commit- 
tee on arbitration for the purpose of establishing a means whereby all questions 
in dispute between themselves and employers can be peacefully settled.” 

Q. So you rather seek to arbitrate before youstrike?—A. Yes. Then there are 
five other sections which detail the methods in which the board shall proceed, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) What guaranty would a contractor have in taking 
a contract and in employing your union labor, in regard to wages on that con- 
tract? For instance, he is paying to-day so much an hour to those various trade 
unions of the employees; he takes a contract and has to pay wages in all sorts of 
lines; how would he be able to know when he took a contract whether he was 
going to make or lose money unless he allowed a wide margin for that kind of 
contingency?—A. It is presumed that if he agrees to employ union labor that he 
understands that the union rate of wages will be paid to his employees. In the 
case which you cite, if an organization having a regular rate of wages would be 
employed by a contractor, and after their being employed they would attempt to 
take undue advantage, perhaps, of some conditions of his work, and make a 
demand for a higher rate of wages, it would be so manifestly unjust that in this 
central body, to which I have referred in the matter of the grievance, they would 
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not be supported by any of the local organizations. I do not know of an instance. 
It would be manifestly unjust. q j 

Q. Your rate of wages is established for certain lengths of time, or can it be 
changed at any moment?—A. Yes; we can change our rate of wages at any time 
we desire. In localities—for instance, New York, Chicago, and in St. Louis, I 
believe, and in several other cities of the country where the employers are organ- 
ized, and where the organized employers are found in a condition in which they 
can deal with the employees—they enter into yearly agreements, I believe, usu- 
ally on the 1st of May, and all those matters are understood. But there are other 
localities—for instance, Washington—where the employers are not organized, 
. aby we can not enter into such an agreement as that with the employers of the 

. District. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHForD.) Do the various branches of labor that go to make up 
the building trades council fix a rate of wages that shall govern throughout the 
season in each locality?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) I understood you to say they did in some localities 
and not in others.—A. I understand Mr. Ratchford’s question to be simply this, 
that the various trades connected with the building trades establish their rate of 
wages in the localities in which they are. 

Q. Throughout the season?—A. It doesnot obtain throughout the season. They 
establish a rate of wages, and, as I stated, they can change that rate of wages; 
they can either advance or reduce it, as far as that is concerned, unless in the 
case where they enter into an agreement with the employer relative to the rate of 
wages. At the time at which they enter into the agreement they are bound by it 
and always have abided by it. 

. (By Mr. RatcurorpD.) If in case a building or more was in process of con- 
struction in this city, and an increase of wages seemed to be due the workingmen 
from any cause, would they or would they mot demand that increased rate before 
those buildings that were contracted for and in course of construction were 
pbuilt?—A. No. 

Q. In other words, would those buildings be finished under the old rate, or 
would the workingmen be likely to demand an increased rate when the building 
was half finished?—A. I have never known of an instance of that kind 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) What are your methods of payment in your trade; 
weekly, or cash, or monthly, or what?—A. The bricklayers generally throughout 
the country—throughout the United States—demand generally weekly payment 
of wages on Saturday night—cash payment. In the city of Washington we 
demand a full cash payment every Saturday night. 

@. In your business is it time work or piecework, generally?—A. It is time 
work—#4 for 8 hours. 

@. What is your provision for overtime?—A. Time and a half time. 

Q. Does your national constitution allow overtime under the 8-hour law?—A. 
Yes; incase of an emergency, but it must be an extraordinary emergency. It will 
cate permit a member of an organization to agree with an employer to work over 

hours. 

@. You have been how long in your business?—A. I have been in my business 
for 83 years. 

Q. Do you think the social condition of the workingmen in your business is 
better now than it was formerly?—A. Yes. 

Q. To what do you lay that?—A. Organization. 

Q. Organization?—A. Yes; all we have accomplished we have accomplished 
through organization. 

Q. Their wages are better and their social standing is better?,—A. Yes; it neces- 
sarily follows that our social standing is better when we get better wages. 

Q. And you think the cause is mostly on account of organization?—A. Yes; 
absolutely. I will go so far as to say absolutely on account of organization. ; 

Q. In the whole of this general council of trades in this country, are there many 
unemployed at the present time?—A. No; the per cent I do not know, but the per 
cent is, in my opinion, much smaller now than it has been during the last three 
or four years; and the reports that we have received from different localities 
throughout the country are that there are considerably more working. Prospects 
are better for the building trades this season than they have been for quite a while. 

Q. What would be about the average days of employment in the whole build- 
ing trade during the year?—A. Average days of employment? 

@. Yes; ayerage in the whole of your trades?—A. I have estimated that several 
times, but I judge about the average to be one-third of the working days in the 
year—that is approximately about the average period per annum. 

Q. That is, at steady employment, one-third of the working days of the year?— 
A. Imean that he is employed about one-third of the year. It is not continuous, 
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__ because in the building trades, which are unlike a great many of the other trades, 
_ We are subject to the elements; it rains and the weather gets cold and it freezes, 
and then we frequently have to wait for material,and there are a great many 
‘ things that delay the work; but I think that is a very liberal approximation. 
j . (By Representative GARDNER.) Is not the average different in the different 
 trades?—A. Yes; I am speaking now of the bricklayers and stone masons. _ 
_ Q. The bricklayers are delayed a good deal by the frost?—A. Yes. 
@. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Seasonal reasons?—A. Yes. 
__ Q. A great many can work after frost?—A. Oh, yes; after a building iscovered 
_ in, those people can work. 
% Q. Have those unions that are in affiliation with this national body any rule as” 
_*to apprentices?—A. Yes; all of them. 
__Q. About what is the average of the apprentices to a hundred journeymen?—A. 
We do not average it in that way. 
Q. Well, which way?—A. We simply average the number of apprentices to an 
employer. Inmy trade we let an employer have two apprentices—limit him to two. 
I believe generally with the trades that is about the limit. 
'_ Q. Are these apprentices indentured, or is it simply a general contract between 
them and the employer?—A. We require that the contractor enter into an agree- 
Hy ment with the boy, with the consent of his parents or guardian, and itis sorecorded; 
_ and the boy is given an apprentice’s card, which entitles him to the consideration 
_ of the men in the union, and we recognize him as an apprentice. 
» -qQ. as ites unions recognize the apprentice at all in your by-laws and constitu- 
tion?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you give the apprentice any protection at all under your law?—A. Yes; 

we provide that he shall be a good boy to his employer, and if he is not the union 
will not support him. And we require the employer to be good to the boy, and if 
the employer by any means retires from the trade we take the boy and send. him 
to someone else, until he completes his trade. 

Q. What have you to say about the hours of labor among your organizations?— 
A. My organization is working 9 hours. 

Q. That is the bricklayers?—A. Yes. Not longer than 9 hours under the order 
of the national body; and in all the cities of the United States, I think, cities of 
any size, above, say, 30,000, with the exception of the city of Baltimore, they are 
working 8 hours. Weare working 8 hours here and have been working 8 hours 
for some years. 

Q. So ere isno uniform law throughout the whole bricklayers’ organization ?— 
A. Only 9 hours; not longer than 9 hours. The matter was left toa referendum, 
I believe, last year. 

_ Q. Is it under areferendum now ?—A. It was, but I donot know yet the report. 
The proceedings of the last national convention have not yet been published, and 
T really do not know what the result of that referendum is. 

Q. What are your provisions about Sunday labor ?—A. Sunday labor? ; 

. Yes.—A. If Sunday labor is necessary, why I would not have any conscien- 
tious scruples in working Sunday any more than I would on Monday, if it is 
necessary. Iam not looking at this from any religious standpoint at all, but as 
being a day of rest, as relieving the workingman, giving him a period in which 
he can recuperate. We are following the same principle in shortening the hours 
during the week days. Iam certainly in favor of any legislation which will pro- 
hibit labor on Sunday, except only that labor which is absolutely necessary, not 
from any religious sentiment, but I think that the working people of this country 
work entirely too long anyway, work too many hours a day. 

Q. What is your opinion about this shorter workday movement?—A. I am 
a 6-hour man; I believe that there should be a movement in this country for 
a reduction of the hours to 6. Eight hours is entirely too long. We reduced our 
hours here from 10 to 9 in the hope that it would absorb some of the labor in our 
district, and it did to that extent; then we reduced it to 8, and we have still idle 
labor on hand. And we think it would be a wise thing, if it were possible, to 
reduce it to 6, and I do not know but then we would have a lot of men who were 
denied the opportunity of getting a day’s work because some other fellow was 
working more hours than he should work, and for that reason I favor a shorter 
day, aside from the moral principle involved. : ‘ 

Q. Do you think that the 6-hour workday, after reducing from 9 to 8 and then 
to 6 the employee would have the proper wage upon which to support his 
family?—A. No; I would want him to get the same wages. ; 

Q. You do not want the wages to be reduced?—A. The tendency of shorter 
hours is to increase the wages. Nobody could go out and get an idle fellow who 
was standing idle because another was working in his place and put him in his 
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. 
place. We would be in a position in which the organized labor of the country 
could get better wages. That is my experience. q 

Q. Are the ranks of skilled labor recruited from the unskilled labor below, or do ; 
they come from the country districts principally?—A. No; in the building trades 
they are men who have mostly served their apprenticeship in the large cities and / 
larger business centers. Their manner of working in the cities and the large | 
business centers is much different than it is in the country and their efficiency 
generally is much greater than those from the country districts, particularly in . 
construction—those employed in the construction of buildings. There is consid- 
erable difference. One man in the city who has learned his trade in the city and | 
who has experience in building construction in a city is worth considerably more ; 
during the period of 8 hours to anemployer than the average country man would * 
be if brought into the city and put to work. 

@. Have you had any strikes in shortening hours in your trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has the contention been in your trade to hold the wages that you had for 
longer hours?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you gained the shorter?—A. Yes. j 

Q. Have you gained that?—A. No. The first strike we had in this city was in 
1872, I believe, and we then made a demand for an 8-hour day, and proposed to 
retain our wages $4.50 per day. That was the wages we had been paid—$4.50 a 
day for 10 hours’ work. We were working 10 honrs then, of course; we did not 
succeed and the result of it was the disbandment of our organization. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) You struck for 8 hours or 9?—A. Eight. 
Then, some years after that, when the organization got in shape, they again 
made the demand for 8 hours and it was compromised by the employers con- 
ceding 9 hours, and for some years we worked 9 hours at 50 cents an hour, 
which was $4.50, and finally we concluded to demand 8 hours. They did so and 
appointed committees, and they called upon 4he employers and proposed 8 hours 
at 50 cents an hour, which, of course, was a reduction of 50 cents in wages per 
diem; so from that period on to the present we have worked 8 hours, $4 per day, 

50 cents an hour, which really to the bricklayer was a reduction of 50 cents on 
the day’s earnings. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) Does immigration have any effect in your trade?—A. 
Not very much here. It does along the border in the border States; thatis, along 
the Canadian border; there the cheapest wages prevail, where the Canadian comes 
over and works and goes back again. Unless we are organized in those localities 
it is utterly impossible to retain wages as high as we do in the interior—in the 
Middle States and West. 

, Is your bricklayers’ union international?—A. Yes. 
. Is the carpenters’?—A. Yes. 
. Is the plasterers’?—A. Yes. 

Q. The stonemasons’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you state why it is, when your bodies are international, that you can 
not regulate the rate of wages throughout the whole country?—A. For the simple 
reason that the national organization does not presume to regulate the wages in 
any locality. The rate of wages in the Canadian unions is less than the rate of 
wages, as I said before, in the interior here. The rate of wages in Canada goy- 
erns the rate of wages that is paid along the immediate Canadian border, and they 
come over and there is a supply of those people. If work is a little slack in 
Canada they come over. There is an overproduction of bricklayers alone the 
border and the result of it is—the tendency of it is—to keep the per diem wages 
cheaper than where we are not subject to that Canadian competition farther in 
the interior. 

Q. In other words, the Canadian card is just as good as an American card?—A 
Yes; after we admit him. ; 

Q. What advantage is there in having an international union if you can not get 
regulation on the wages?—A. So far_as the question of wages is concerned, I do 
not think there is any advantage, and there never will be until the organizations 
allied with the international organizations agree upon a uniform rate of wages; 
but Ido not apprehend that that period will ever arrive, for the simple reason that 
those engaged in building construction are subjected to the law of supply and 
demand 1n respect to localities, which, of course, has considerable to do with the 
regulation of wages. And for that reason there can not be any international 
agreement; the rate of wages would remain; and very wisely it is left to the con- 
trol of the respective organizations in their respective localities. 

_Q. In other words, the international feature is simply the honoring of a Cana- 
dian card?—A. Yes; and in return the honoring of a card if we go to Canada. 

Q. Yet wages are so low there in building that there is no return?—A. Yes; and 
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_ that is not the only feature. There may be a difficulty along the border or a dif- 
ficulty here. Now, there comes in the competition of the Canadian in that case. 
But_under this international arrangement the Canadian, of course, stays away; 
we do not fear him at all, and he does not come in to reenforce the enemy. 

_ _ Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) If he would not come to Washington to do 
it, how is it that he comes to Detroit to do it?—A. He does not. 

Q. Do you intimate that the bricklayers along the Canadian border and other 

_ mechanics who come over the line in the summer and hold wages down are not 
union men?—A. They are union men. 

_ Q. Now, right there, that brings us down to the difficulty Iam after. The union 
_ is international; your men in Detroit are union, presumably. If a nonunion man 
from Canada, or elsewhere, came over and wanted to work on a building at lower 
- wages the result would be, would it not, that your men would strike?—A. Cer- 
tainly; undoubtedly. 

___ Q. Because he is a union man they do not strike. Now, does it result, then, 

_ from the fact of your union being international, that the Canadian comes into 
Detroit and gets wages which he could not do if you did not recognize his union?— 
A. No; when the Canadian comes with a union card in his pocket across the line 

_ to Detroit, where wages are $3.50 for 9 hours, that union card is recognized 

_ because he is a member of the international organization, and he is entitled to 
work upon union work there under local conditions, 9 hours at $3.50. Why does 

- hedothat? Why isit the native Detroit bricklayers work 9 hours for $3.50? It is 
because in the city of Detroit, as elsewhere, there is a large per cent of men who 
do not belong to any labor organization, working at the same trade, who are 
brought into competition, so that the employers who are disposed to employ 
union labor can not pay a higher rate because others employ men who do not 
pes to union organizations, and their reenforcements come from over the 

order. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Then $2.50 being the scale in Toronto, a man can come 
iG Detroit and work for $3.50?—A. Yes; he gets more in Detroit than he does in 

oronto. 

Q. But in protecting the Canadian you protect yourselves by the international 
card as against union men from the Canadian side coming over here in competi- 
tion on this side?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) I should like to have you state to the commission what 
you know of the sentiment in regard to restricting immigration—the sentiment of 
your organization abroad, and organized labor generally.—A. So far as the brick- 
jayers are concerned, the question of immigration has never interested them very 
much for the reason that they have never experienced any large injury from the 
competition of the alien. But the central labor union, which is the central body 
of this district in which the building trades are represented as well as the other 
trades, the matter was submitted to them by the American Federation of Labor 
about a year ago, and they appointed a committee, which, after due inquiry, 
reported that they favored a law to restrict immigration, and, in fact, they went 
further than that; they wished a law to prohibit immigration for a period of 10 
years—absolutely prohibit immigration. 

Q. The American Federation of Labor is on record as favoring the retriction of 
immigration?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you believe that the effort to restrict immigration by national legislation 
would have the support of organized labor generally?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Why do you say that this immigration that comes in does not particularly 
affect the bricklayers? Do you believe that in affecting trades generally by which 
you are surrounded it does not have some effect upon your conditions?—A. Oh, 
there is no doubt about that. Anyone who understands, who has given the ques- 
tion of labor organization in the country consideration, will understand that 
while it is not apparent that the interest of the bricklayer is closely allied with 
that of the carpet weaver or the textile worker in Massachusetts, yet when it 
involves a question or a matter of maintaining wages and proper conditions as a 
result of organization, if the textile worker in Massachusetts fails in his effort 
some other trade allied with the textile workers will fail in theirs, and so it will 
pass along the line. The interests of labor are so sympathetic and so closely allied 
that it does not make any difference; it goes from the bricklayer to the textile 
worker; so that the interest of one seriously affects the interest of another. In 
other words, when the textile workers in Massachusetts are in a bad condition, if 
they become disorganized, it seriously affects and impairs the efforts of the brick- 
layers to maintain their organization. ' F 

Q. (By Mr. RaTcHFORD.) You believe, then, that there is a common level?—A. 
Wes: 
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Q. A common level as between the different trades and a common interest as to 
wages; that one trade can not be paid dispro ortionately with another, and that. 
condition exist for any length of time?—A. No; utterly impossible. : 

. (By Mr. Kennepy.) In what way would you have immigration restricted?— 
A. As I stated before, the central labor union, expressing the sentiment of the 
organized labor of the district, declared in favor of an absolute restriction—— 

@. Do you favor the section of the bill that was pending in the last Congress, 
which fixed an educational test, requiring that the immigrants should be able to 
read and quote from our Constitution in some language, presumably the language 
of his own country?—A. Yes; that was well enough. It would be better if a 
fellow would be able to read the ten commandments, and then had something in 
him that would hold him up to a few of those ten commandments when he arrived 
on our shore; that would be all right. ; 

Q. (By Mr. GARDNER.) Are you or are you not aware that one of the diffi- 
culties in getting the voice of the men who compose the labor organizations is 
duplication—that is to say, the German bricklayer or the bricklayer of German 
extraction comes in through the union as in favor of restricting immigration, 
and as a member of some turnerbund he comes in accounted in a vehement pro- 
test against it, and asa member of some seengerfest comes in likewise; where a 
man of Irish extraction belongs to a labor union comes in through the union as 
radically in favor of the restriction of immigration, and some individual as a 
member of some Hibernian society is represented in a violent protest against 
restriction, and so on? Have you any knowledge of any individual instance of 
this kind, or are not you so situated that you know?—A. In this matter of immi- 
gration I have talked with a great many working people, not only in Washington 
here, but in other localities throughout the country, and I found that there were 
some who were opposed to the restriction of immigration. They wished the doors 
open and let everyone comein. And then there is a certain sentiment which is 
rather sentimental, people who imagine that Aris country is an asylum as well as 
the lazar house of the world, and that everyone who comes will be welcome. My 
experience is that while it is a fact that the national sympathies of a great many 
persons in this country enter into this matter, and for that reason they oppose 
any restrictive legislation, yet I believe myself, from my experience, that there 
is an American sentiment in this country which demands that immigration be 
restricted, and I believe it is largely in the majority over this sentiment which 
partakes of the fatherland. 

Q. You think that is so throughout your organization?—A. Yes. 

(By Mr. Kennepy.) Is there not a very large per cent of the representatives 
who come to the American Federation of Labor men of foreign birth—Irish, Ger- 
man,‘and other nationalities?)—A. Yes, I believe in the building trades there is 
quite, if not a majority, quite a large per cent either of foreign birth or of foreign 
extraction. 

(The commission took a recess until 2 o’clock.) 


MILFORD SPOHN again on the stand, and examination resumed. 


Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) You stated before recess that there were one or two 
features in this topical plan of inquiry to which you wished especially to address 
yourself.—A. Yes. ; 


Q. Will you present those to the commission now?—A. They i i 
; ss ow?—A. They in 
of what I think are very ‘oth atl eee 


y properly questions for legislati i 

State. To recommend to the States, o dH understand it, fs the cae ae ans 
mission. _And first, national and State laws legally recognizing trade union 
organizations. I understand, in the absence of any specific legislation along this 
line, trade union organizations as being parties to contracts in their relations 
with corporations and individuals; that under the decisions of the courts neither 
the action of those organizations or the representative of the membership if 
authorized by the organizations, or any contracts entered into by conarnit ee on 
the part of those organizations, are not recognized as being legal. and can not be 
enforced; and under present conditions, in the absence of law trade union 
organizations are absolutely outlawed, and relative to those matters which are 
recognized as being inalienably the privileges and rights of the citizens, the are 
denied the organized workmen of the country in their or anized or coll eis 
capacity. Iso understand it. ee 

q. You do not take into account the individual in m 
the organization—do your—A. The organization? 

@. That is, what the individual may do the organization can not do: that is 
what you mean, I presume?—A. Yes. Secondly, Federal and State laws rohib 
iting the employment of aliens on public works. There are, so far as I ee but 

, 


aking the contract—rather 


ss a 
g Je : 
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three States of our Union—Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming—in which there 
_are laws prohibiting employment of aliens on public work; and we think it very 
necessary that there should be a Federal law, and it should be also recommended 

_ to the States that there be a law prohibiting the employment of aliens upon the 
construction of public work. 

Q. Do you mean by that, national, State, and municipal work?—A. Yes; all 

_ public work. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Give your reasons for wanting that, or that 
we ought to have it.—A. For the reason that in our experience we have found 
upon the construction of public work, where the law does not discriminate as 
between citizen and alien employment, that aliens have been employed in com- 

_ petition. In a majority of instances they have never belonged to a labor organi- 
_ zation, and as it has been a general rule in localities where public work was being 
constructed that the maximum rate of wages, which is always the union rate of 
_ wages, was paid to those employed on the construction of the work, it is mani- 
_ festly unjust that those people should get the benefit of a wage rate that has been 
_ maintained by the citizens of that locality. Of course, we can not declare the 
_ United States to be unfair, and we are compelled to work with those people. 
They will not join our organization; they get the benefit of our labor in that 
_ locality; they get our rate of wages and the money which has been appropriated 
by American citizens, and when the work is completed they go to some other 
public work, and so they are brought into competition upon the public work of 
the United States with American citizens, while in many instances the American 
citizen is walking around looking for a job and the alien is employed, thus get- 
. ting the benefit of that work. We think it is a manifest injustice to the Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have you in mind any cases of that kind that have 
occurred?—A. Yes, it has occurred in this city; it has occurred on the public 
library; also on the erection of the city post-office, and I do not know but what it 
occurred on the pension building. Aliens, men who were not citizens of the 
United States, had employment there. I understand, in fact I know, that in 
some portions of British America—I think Victoria—the municipal authorities 
of that city have passed an ordinance prohibiting any American from working 
on any municipal work in the city of Victoria. That ordinance was passed 
about a year ago, and it isa prevailing sentiment, particularly along the Canadian 
or British American border, to hold this work exclusively for Canadians and dis- 
criminate against the employment of American workmen. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) The great majority of public work in the 
States is municipal work, is it not?—A. Yes, more so than State work. 

Q. Without raising any constitutional questions in the States, it is not denied, 
is it, that it is within the power of a municipality to determine to whom its money 
shall be paid as wages? In other words, can not that thing be much more readily 
and certainly reached in the municipalities than it could by presenting it to the 
legislatures, for the reason that organized labor is much more massed in the 
municipalities than it is generally outside in the State?—A. Yes, so far as the 
large metropolitan or commercial centers are concerned, but there is a consider- 
able amount of State work also done, and there are millions of dollars spentevery 
year upon building and construction for the Government of the United States, 
and while that may be accomplished as you suggest, through the municipalities, 
yet, of course, it would require a State law to require this upon State construc- 
tion and a Federal law requiring this upon Federal construction. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) In the charters of cities would it not be necessary to 
engraft a restriction of that kind through State legislatures?—A. Yes; and again, 
it is my opinion that even the municipality could not, by municipal ordinance, 
legally enforce this unless they were licensed to do so by State enactments. That 
is my opinion. ; Ae oe 

Q. (By Mr. RaTcHFORD.) Do you consider, under the State constitutions, that 
a city can exercise a power which the State itself can not exercise?—A. Certainly 
not. 

Mr. GARDNER. There is no possibility of doubt but what a State can do this 
work by the day without any State law. There is no doubt in the city street- 
cleaning department—in the cleaning of the streets—in the absence of law to the 
contrary the city has control as to whom the head of the city street-cleaning depart- 
ment shall employ. It can instruct him not to employ Italians. | 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) Has that city a power, under the city charter, to 
reduce the hours of labor?—A. If you gentlemen will refer to the statutes of the 
State of New York you will find there a law enacted by the legislature of that 
State, especially applying to the city of Buffalo, which permitted the municipality 


oe 
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of the city of Buffalo to employ labor, constituted 8 hours a day, and to pay them 
a certain rate of wages. You will find that in the statutes of the State of New 
York. 

Q. ies Mr. Farquuar.) Now, what other questions do you wish to present?— 
A. A law prohibiting public contract work; that is, giving work to public con- 
tractors, requiring that all public work shall be done by the day under the imime- 
diate provision of responsible public superintendents. Of course, this eliminates 
the contractor entirely from the construction of public work, whether it be 
Federal, State, or municipal. - 

Q. (By Representative GARDINER.) What are your reasons for that?—A. The 
reasons are that we have learned that work constructed under the contract 
system is vastly inferior to that constructed by the Government on the day’s 
work system under competent and honest superintendents. And we believe, and 
I think it can be proven—the city post-office here stands as a monument to that 
fact—that in the end, in doing the work over again, in tearing out, in repairing, 
in substituting better work for inferior work, that the extra expenditure thus 
involved makes the work come considerably higher and costs the people more 
than it would in the first instance had it been constructed by the day under the 
direct supervision of the Government and constructed honestly; and in the end 
then you have a work that will not compare with the day’s work. It is evident 
anywhere. Take, for instance, the city of Washington, in which there are more 
public buildings than in any other city of the United States. Now, if you will 
take the public buildings constructed by the day, by the Government, as this law 
would require, you will find that they are the most substantial, and those that 
have been constructed by the contractor are the most inferior. They will not 
compare in construction or in workmanship with those buildings that have been 
constructed without the contractor; and, besides, it is more satisfactory, entirely 
more satisfactory, to both the Governmentaand to the people. Another reason 
is the case which occurred on the construction of the Post-Office building. The 
Philadelphia Steam Heating Company secured the contract to put in the heating 
apparatus throughout that enormous building. They brought men here from 
Philadelphia not belonging to a labor organization and worked them for from 50 
to 75 cents less a day than the union scale of wages for men and steam fitters in 
the city. Now, the inevitable tendency of that, of course, was to cheapen wages 
here. It was an extra temptation for those men to violate the rules of their trade 
organization and thus weaken their organization to go in there and work for less 
wages on this Government work; that was the tendency of it. And the result of 
it has been that the Steam Heating Company, having secured a contract of that 
kind, have established a branch ‘in this city and they are working here at a stand- 
ard of wages considerably lower than the union rate. Now, the Government 
contract system is directly responsible for this. The bricklayers in my own 
on iate pane abeouexperionced the same thing. ; 

. What else?—A. We desire an employers’ liability ac i 

municipal. I find that there are in te States of Choro, Merriam 
chusetts, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania what we consider liability acts hold- 
ing the employer responsible for injuries to life or limb to the employee, which 
apply particularly to those of the building trades. In no other States is there a 
liability act which applies to those engaged in building construction. They appl 

to miners, to railroad employees, and to steamboat employees; but of all tue 
States which have those liability acts there are none that apply to those engaged 
in building construction save those that I have mentioned or which Aes ‘the 
duties of the employer so far as they apply to the construction of buildings 
Therefore those acts we consider as not covering all cases involving injury to life or 
nb pf one eusezed in building Gonstrnehion, In Colorado the law areca al 

at any employer engaged in the constructi : a ee 

shall be required to provide suitable soaitolding: ad eR “ noes nd 
also provides that he shall in the construction of his buildings Bee ee os 

ering over each story so that something falling from the top will nn end ne ay 5 
lives of the men. Also in Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Pe ae it 
is similarly provided, but there is an entire absence of any such math ie Mey 
other States in the country, and also by the Government of ae United St he sires 
pee ee uelen of ne ee building here several men lost their ras Two 

, nowledge, fell from iron girders in that struc ture t it 

below. There was a network of iron with a si a at ae Cher eae 
those men had to perform their labor see ee po at 2 Giz eee 
tract work, and th rvisi rchi i gon asingle board. Itwascon- 

Act WOTK, € supervising architect notified the contractor of the fact that 
ae yas Cangerons and requested him to have suitable covering over those planes 
so that the men would not fall through, and the reply that he made upon one 


te Od Ss at a ee, 


Se ak 8S ee ae 
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occasion was that his contract did not require him to do anything of the kind and 
ie: : s 

it would incur an extra expense, and the result of it was that three men fell to 
their death simply because there was no law which made it a misdemeanor and 
held this contractor responsible for the loss of life and the maiming of several 
other men upon that building. Now, concerning steel-frame construction. I 
have here a picture showing a job that was put up by the Government—directly 
_ by the Government. This shows the annex of the Government Printing Office. 

That is a steel-frame construction. You see what secure scaffolding they had 
_ around that building. Had that been in charge of a contractor he would have 
_ constructed that amount of scaffolding with one-tenth the timber that is in the 
_ scaffolding there, thus endangering life. In the construction of that high build- 
ing there was not a single life lost. It was simply because due precaution was 
2 taken, though there was no law compelling those in charge to thus secure that 

end at all. There was an entire absence of law requiring this to be done. 

TI suggest a law, Federal, State, and municipal, which shall provide that none 

but union labor shall be employed on the construction of public work. Now, I 

know this involves a legal question whether it is constitutional or not. That has 
_ been discussed over and over again by the courts. I may state that as to the 
_ decisions of the courts relative to this matter in several instances there has 
been a different opinion with the judiciary. We ask this because it is a fact that 
union labor is more proficient than nonunion labor. A building can be con- 
structed better if constructed by men belonging to labor organizations. This 
is a fact that has been demonstrated over and over again. It has been demon- 
strated in this city recently by the report of the subcommittee of the school trus- 
tees. All that work of which they complain was constructed by nonunion work- 
men. Nonunion workmen are cheap workmen, and therefore they are inefficient 
workmen. 

We also require an efficient 8-hour law. Mr. Gardner knows something of this 
legislation. He heard enough of that during the discussion of the 8-hour bill, as 
he was chairman of the House Committee on Labor. He is aware that it was 
maintained by every one who appeared before that committee in favor of the 
law, which failed of passage in the Senate last session of Congress, that we all 
recognized the fact, and it has been abundantly demonstrated, that the 8-hour 
law which is now in force is not an efficient law, that it is evaded and violated 
time and again, and for that reason we ask and I believe the organized labor of 
this country are unanimously in favor of an efficient 8-hour law. I willstate that 
the States of California, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Wyoming have State 8-hour laws which are very 
effective. 

Q. (By Mr. KennepDy.) Applied to public works?—A. Public works in the State, 
yes. Connecticut has an 8-hour law which is applied generally, excepting those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits: also Illinois, Wisconsin. There is, however, an 
exception in the State of Wisconsin, also Missouri, which really makes the law 
ineffectual because it provides that you can work 10 hours, 12 hours, or 15 hours 
if you care to do so. ; 

@. Do you think organized labor, or labor generally, suffered any calamity by 
the failure of the bill which was reported to the Senate?—A. Yes; it was regarded 
by the organized labor of this country as being the most important legislation 
that was ever introduced in the Congress of the United States as affecting the 
material interests of the labor of this country. 

Q. As it was reported to the Senate?—A. No; as it was passed by the House. 

@. Thatis what Iasked. Do you believe organized labor suffered any calamity 
by the failure of that bill in the shape it was reported in the Senate?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaR.) Was not the old law as it stood better than this law 
as amended?—A. Yes; that is, the emergency clause of the old law covered. more 
cases and gave the men working under the 8-hour law better security than would 
have been under the law as shaped to be passed by the Senate, as amended by the 
Senate. The old 8-hour law was deficient in the emergency clause. I myself 
have had experience in several prosecutions of parties, which always resulted in 
our defeat, because the Government superintendent having control or charge of 
the work would permit what we considered to be violations of the law, would 
permit a contractor to work his men longer than 8 hours; and when he was 
arraigned before the court, all that was necessary was for this Government super- 
intendent to declare to the court that it was a case of emergency, and that 
settled it. , Bee 3 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) This other law then put all the emergencies in his dis- 
cretion and he did not have to go to the trouble to go in the courts?—A. Indeed, 
we could not prosecute anyone that appealed to him; he could say: Gentlemen, 
this goes; it was an emergency. 
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Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Would it not be reasonable to leave something to the 
discretion of the men who are carrying on buildings or jobs?—A. Not any more 
so, I think, if involving a question of law and the conduct of the individual, I pre- 
sume, than it would be for the law which defines an offense, and leave it to my 
discretion to decide whether I have committed that offense or not. be ite 

Q. Would you not leave some leeway, some discretion to the superintendents 
and heads of departments?—A. No; positively not. 

. As a builder or contractor, at times when it would be almost necessary that 
he have discretion, there should be an emergency clause?—A. There was in the 
bill an emergency clause, and this clause defined an emergency. This was one 
clause of the bill which was amended. This clause of the bill as it passed the 
House defined an emergency. You see the old bill leaves it at the discretion of 
whoever is in charge to decide what the emergency is. This bill referred to 
defined the emergency. Itstated under what conditions the men could be worked 
ee than 8 hours. In the Senate that was stricken out and left the emergence 
at the discretion and the decision of the head of the department under which wor 
was being done. That was unnecessary. The law could have defined the 
emergency. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Do you know the object of putting in the 
amendment you are mentioning, leaving the emergency with the head of the 
department?—A. I understood it was admitted to be a compromise between the 
advocates of the bill as it passed the House and those who opposed the bill as it 
passed the House. I knew the objections were laid before the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, and great stress was laid upon this emergency clause. 
They desired very much that this emergency clause be stricken from the bill, and 
I presume that it was rather in the spirit of a compromise. 

@. The compromise that destroyed the measure, that is the nearest you are 
aware what the object was?—A. Yes. 

Another important matter: In many of the States there are laws providing 
for boards of arbitration; in California, Idaho, lowa, Maryland, Massachusetts 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, N ew York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Of course, it is only provided for 
voluntary arbitration. I think the defects of the laws are similar; I have 
read them all; the statement of one is the statement of all—that is, it ‘provides 
there shall be appointed, upon application of a majority of the employers or the 
employees, a board, which shall assemble and examine witnesses and shall decide 
the question at issue. Then it is provided that the decision of this board shall be 
final if so agreed upon between the parties who have submitted to the matter and 
if also agreed upon previous to being submitted to the board that they will abide 
by its decision; if it is not thus agreed to by the decision of the board, the law 
provides that it will hold good for 6 months in some instances and within 90 days 
if notice is given by either party who are not satisfied with the decision of the 
board of arbitration, it will terminate at a certain period after the 90 days’ 
notification. Of course, such arbitration as that really don’t amount to anything; 
there have been in these States that have provided for these boards frequent 
strikes and discord growing out of the labor claims and labor troubles, and the 
board ie arbitration has been unable to amicably adjust these matters. 
ae pee Or us nae arbitration; are you in favor of any other kind of 

9 what other, compulsory?—A. Yes. 

J. How are you going to enforce it? What pl ave you?— , do yi 
enforce a law that requires an individual to do Parner cia wer 

Q. ape oe not be an aaciyer to that.—A. Attach a penalty thereto 
Pe edian whom?—A. Imposed upon both; who will not submit to an 

Q. If the laborer won’t go to work in obedience to 
nach a power’ fe, re propose to punish him? 
stand, I propose that the law of compulsory arbitration s 
very principle that enables him or cuohled cheb eee oe e nie bneeie 
of equity and force him to abide b ision i Orce Din ae 

quity e by the decision in the court of equit 

; faa ould apply that to labor?—A. Yes. acne 

; y Mr. FARQUHAR.) Do you know of a labor union i 4 
cates compulsory arbitration?—A. I do not ae of one eee — ae 
themselves upon that matter, but I do know that some of the men ‘ a vor late 
organizations who have given a great deal of attention to this auene eae i i a 
to favor, not a drastic law, but are inclined to favor a departure fro ; the ae Fs f 
the acts which have established these voluntary arbitration boatien th etat 3 
to make it obligatory or binding to some extent; not radicall infrin ss ee 
liberties of the citizens, but by which equitable decision janbe enforced ae 


the findings of arbitration, 
—A. I propose to do this: Under- 
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By Re resentative GARDNER.) What I mean is this: Assume that I am run- 
a little brewery in which are employed 10 men; they strike for an advance of 
20 per cent in their wages; say they won't work for any less. We are brought to 
arbitration under the compulsory arbitration act into the court of equity, as you 
aid, and their decree is that they shall go to work at an advance of 10 per cent. 
Now, we are in the court of equity, as you put it. These people agreed to some- 
thing, and are held to special performance; the men decline; say they won’t work 
.. less than 20 per cent; they say they won’t go to work. Finally, thereis nothing 

thatcan be reached. The remedy in such cases, in such performance, is contempt 
of court, imprisonment; that applies to both parties. That is the logical and, at 
the present day, the necessary end of arbitration. Is that what you mean?—A. 
Of course; I understand that; that you can not force a damage on these people at 


Q. That is all true, but the necessary ultimate is the decision or obedience, is it 
not?—A. That is not it. 

Q. Are we willing to go this far?—A. Of course, there would be considered in 
this matter submitted to this court of equity, we will say, or whatever board it 
“mnay be. the question of the men working in the brewery, as you presumed, and 
_ their wages are 20 per cent less than the others employed in the other breweries 
in the city of Washington. I would presume when they made a demand for 20 
per cent, all things considered as being equal, that an equitable decision would 

grant these people 20 per cent. 

. Suppose one of two things there: They demand 25, or they quit; it was 
decreed 15; then follow it on until we come to the end.—A. I will follow it on; if 
they are not subject to any pecuniary damage from these decrees, then it should 
be unlawful for any other organization, combination, or individual to enter into 
any arrangement by which this firm could evade the decision of the board of 
arbitration, give them no moral support whatever in this matter; it could be at 
least done to that extent. 

Q. That is to this firm?—A. To the firm, yes. 

Q. What would you do to the men?—A. You could do nothing to the men save 
that any effort on behalf of these men could be declared as being illegal. 

Q. We have to assume that you could collect pecuniary damage from the firm, 
because their property is there; but now as to the men, the men refuse to abide 
by the award, what is the penalty to be imposed upon them?—A. The same pen- 
alty could be imposed upor them. If you remember, at the beginning of my 
examination the question was asked me if I favored incorporation of trades organ- 
izations. I said I did, if they are constituted under the law in the collective 
capacity as an organization, and have the same privilege before the law in the 
courts that corporations or firms have.. : 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD). Are you or are you not aware of certain laws being 
enacted in some States—the State of New York, for instance—which provides 
that building material, even though it is shipped from another State, must be 
prepared for construction in the State of New York, and in the State in which the 
building is going to be erected, and I believe further provides that it shall be 
erected by home labor; does it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you regard such a law?—A. Well, 1 do not know really ; there are 
several phases in connection with that question that would require my consider- 
ation; while it is a good thing for the New York people if that work was to be 
constructed in New York, if in Washington it would not be avery good thing 
for the Washington people; it deprives them of that labor and that much work; 
now, in that instance it would be a good thing for the workmen in the State of 
New York, but not for the idle workmen in the District of Columbia, ' 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Now, to go back to this compulsory arbi- 
tration. We make the supposition of a contract in Buffalo—a contractor in Har- 
risburg doing it at reduced wages—first it would_be naturally within the option 
of the Harrisburg union to make a contract, would it not?—A. Yes. 2 

Q. The matter of whether the Harrisburg union should contract for work in 
Buffalo, or the Buffalo union for work in Cincinnati would be a matter of regula- 
tion in the order, would it not?—A. Yes; at both ends. 

Q. If they found they were injuring themselves in that way they would declare 
it?—A. Undoubtedly. ; : 

. In case a contractor making his agreement for labor with the labor union, 
incorporated as in the one which you have supposed, and being responsible in 
damages—that is, the union being responsible for damages in its violations—is it 
your opinion, from what you know of the laboring men of the country, that the 
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“union could rely upon its members to carry out its contracts implicitly, so as not. 
to involve it for money liability and damages?—A. I think so. : 

Q. It is not your opinion that the men would so injure the funds of the union 
by failing to carry-out its agreement so as to make it necessary for the union to 
have legal remedies against its members?—A. No; I believe in our labor organi-_ 
zations in this country there is enough honesty and intelligence to hold in abey- 
ance those who would violate. Relative to this Harrisburg contractor, permit me 
to state that if this building was to be constructed at Buffalo, N. Y., it is the 
first duty of the organization in the city of Buffalo to require, if they possibly 
can, the owners of that building in Buffalo to have specified in contract 
that this building shall only be constructed by local union labor. Do you under- 
stand? This works at both ends. Now, this being a responsible contractor, 
taking the contract for the construction of the building in Buffalo, N. Y., he 
knows the terms of this contract, and therefore he could not enter into a contract 
to bring men from Harrisburg. A job is being constructed under precisely these 
stipulations, where the George Fuller Company, of Chicago, is working men in 
Baltimore, and it is so understood by the terms of that contract—which provides 
that none but local union labor shall be used in the construction of that building— 
if it comes here it employs local union labor. The wages, as between union 
bricklayers in Baltimore and Washington, is nine hours, $3.50, for the union brick- 
layer in Baltimore, and eight hours, $4 a day, for the bricklayer in Washington. 
This is agreed to between the building committee of this firm and the Fuller 
Company. It is understood, specifically understood, that no one but local union 
labor shall be employed. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Can Baltimore union bricklayers who are members of 
your organization bring their cards to Washington, deposit them in your organiza- 
tion, and get workhere?—A. Undoubtedly; that does not affect trade, you know; 
that is simply maintaining the principle of the National Union. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) You said a moment ago that it was the 
duty of the order in Buffalo to wait upon the owner with the request that he 
employ only local union men?—A. Certainly. 

Q. The hypothesis, stated by Mr. Kennedy, is that after making that stipulation 
he is still under the same obligation about violating it. I simply want to get at 
the facts. You said that Washington, being a $4 8-hour, and Baltimore a 9-hour 
$3.50 day system, the union man from Baltimore may come to Washington and 
deposit his card and go to work on a union job. At what wages?—A. At our 
pg that would be forcing our wages down, if we permitted a man to go out at 


Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Before passing the question of incorporation I 
would like to ask a question or two: Have you ever given any consideration to 
any other plan that seems feasible to you by which unions could be incorporated 
without a capitalized stock?—A. No; in considering that question I have not 
thought it was necessary to capitalize trade-union organizations. You are aware 
as most of us are who are connected with labor organizations, that our capital 
is generally derived from assessments, and it is perfectly feasible ‘in case of breach 
of contract on the part of labor organizations to impose assessments upon its mem- 
bership to meet damage liability involved by the breach of contract, and that can 
be done without having a dollar of capital, so far as that is concerned. in the 
treasury of the body for that purpose. ; 
a plete: : eiaon wat ee ewe yes ever taken into account the great difficulty 

g peri asking perhaps 90 per cent of your organization—now 
take that as a criterion—to pay damages for contract on the part of 10 per cent of 
your members. Do you not believe that is the great obstacle against incorporation 
of trades unions, if we base our claims for incorporation upon our mone Vabilit 2 
A. Yes; but I understand that labor unions or labor organ ee oe ‘be 
compelled by law to become an incorporated body, and it iso tional with this bod. 
whether they shall be incorporated or not. a 7 pee 

Q. Youare speaking of the national body? 


be a local organization. Now, if I may cite, for ins ent ee Vit 
bricklayers’ union—now, if the faaelayane union docideathat a viitehoet ae 
cles of incorporation, that it will become an incorporated body, it is understood 
that when it does so it assumes all the responsibility at law: but I pata 1 
mare a pecient noe of “ae Peer and intelligence of my body—though quite 
arge one, over 400 men—to believe that the majori apAtd 

least, after having agreed to become inearporated: ie in tae 
independent of the consideration that it agreed to meet any res ipilit hat | 
was incurred because of breach of contract. Y Tesponaiialiayst lat, 


Q. I have nodoubtin that case; but compare that conditiont j a 
union, for instance; that is, hundreds of local unions chronencut the Gite 


—A. National or local body. It may 
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most every State. When that national trades union incorporates they place 
ry local union and every member amenable to the law even though there are 
ites between them and their national bodies. Do you say thatisa very different 
aoe Oh, yes; Iam not favoring incorporation under that condition 


(By Mr. Kennedy.) Did you state the numerical strength of i 

: siding Bore ii eeakntia Am I did not. Boras Gne beet 
_ Q@. Have you the approximate now?—A. Perhaps Brother H an; he is vice- 
president of the body. : Dab as Sean 
Mr. Hearty. I presume about 75,000. 
Q. Are not all other legitimate organizations in this country embraced in the 
unions that are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, and the National — 
‘Building Trades Council?—A. No; the bricklayers, my national organization, 
the national organization of Brother Healy’s. 
Q. You are affiliated with the National Building Trades Council?—A. Not nation- 
ally, but locally; but nationally the bricklayers national organization is not affili 
ated with the National Building Trades Council; neither with the Americau 
Federation of Labor. At the last convention, heldin Hartford, Conn., last Janu 
_ ary, it was agreed to submit the matter to referendum vote throughout the coun- 

_ try whether we affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 


f 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 17, 1899. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN. +. HEALY, 


First General Vice-President National Builuing Trades Council of America. 


At a meeting of the Industrial Commission, convened at 11 a. m., Monday, 
April 17, 1899, Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding, Mr. John P. Healy, first general 
pee resident National Building Trades Council of America, appeared and 

estified. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquHaR.) You are a member of the bricklayers’ union, are you 
not?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you worked at the business?7—A. About 23 years. 

@. The bricklayers’ union is not affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor?—A. Not nationally, but locally it is. 

. How many members have you in that union, in the national body?—A. 
Approximately about 30,090 in the National Bricklayers’ Union. 

Q. What are your initiation dues?—A. There are no uniform initiation dues, 
but the initiation dues for the local union here are $15. 

. Have you monthly or annual dues?—A. We have monthly dues of 25 cents 
per member. We have also a death benefit attached to the organization. 

Q. Have you any national fund either for benefits or strike purposes?—A. In 
the national organization they have an emergency fund. I do not know just 
about what the amount is now; they have got a large fund as an emergency fund, 
in case of strike, in the national association. 

Q. Have you had any use for that fund lately?—A. Not in the last 7 or 8 years. 

Q. We are to understand that your trade is somewhat free from strikes?—A. 

Yes. 
Q. How is that brought about?—A. It has been brought about by the system 
adopted of arbitration and conciliation, by using good, sound, logical, and busi- 
ness methods. I might state that in the city of Washington here, where we have 
no political or social influence, that this local organization of the bricklayers is one 
of the strongest in the international union, and all they have accomplished has been 
through the force of their organization and through good, cool, conservative 
action on the part of its members individually and collectively. 

. You have appealed more, then, always to local arbitration instead of State 
arbitration?—A. Yes. There is a system we adopted here by which we approach 
the prospective builders before they build, and appoint committees to wait upon 
them, and by doing so, and talking the matter over beforehand, we avoid haying 
any trouble when the building is in course of construction. P 

Q. How long has this local trades council been in existence?—A. It has been in 
existence about 6 years. ' 

_Q. All the trades in that council stand on the same footing; it does not matter 
about the size of membership of each trade, they are entitled to have delegates, 
are they not?—A. They are entitled to the same representation. 


=) De 
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Q. That is, you have a trade representation instead of a numerical representa- 
tion?—A. Yes. ‘ ee: ; 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Are you a native of this place?—A. Yes; born and 
lived here nearly all my life. ; ‘ , oe 

Q. (By Mr. Ae ihe What is the system of payment in this city?—A. The 

general system is wee pay. . 
MOwAs he as you i oieen a member of the organization here, has that been 
the custom?—-A. That has been the general custom. There have been occasions 
when there has been a biweekly pay. Often in the winter or shorter seasons that 
system is adopted because of the broken time that is made, especially in outside 
building business; among bricklayers especially. — On account of the inclemency 
of weather, etc., there is a great deal of broken time, and where there is a num- 
ber of men employed it is quite a job to make up the time every week. In former 
years in the short season—that is, the winter season—employers would adopt the 
biweekly pay; at present a weekly pay is the rule, and the cause for adopting 
this weekly pay was to force irresponsible contractors out of the business—people 
who have been doing a lot of shoddy work about town. There are men who 
engage in the business of contracting without any capital at all, and they are 
depending upon having the construction of a building proceed to a certain point, 
so that they can make a draw, and unless they reach that point they are not in 
financial position themselves to pay the men off by the week. We have suffered 
through the manipulations of this kind of contractors, and we found it necessary 
to adopt a weekly pay, and that has, in a large measure, driven that kind of con- 
tractors out of the business and thrown the work into the hands of those men 
who are responsible and have standing and are able to pay their men either weekly 
or at any other time; and I believe it has resulted in good, not only to the bona 
fide contractors, but to the journeymen and the buildersand the public in general. 

Q. Have you a pretty reasonable mechanics’ lien law in the District?—A. I can 
not say that we have. We are supposed to have a lien law, but I never Imew of 
the lien law being made effective so far as the collection of wages was concerned. 

Q. (By Mr. C.J. Harris.) What portion of the men in the building trades are 
Bare of your trade unions here in Washington?—A. I presume about 80 per 
cent. 

@. You think it is as high as that?—A. Well, I believe so. Of course in some 
trades they are more organized than they are in others. I believe it would aver- 
age about 80 per cent. In my particular craft it would average more than that. 

Q. You have practical control in the building operations in the city?—A. M 
particular craft controls it. The bricklayers’ union controls it entirely, so far as 
their particular craft is concerned. ; 

(By Mr. FarquHar.) What are the relations of organized labor trades to 
nonunion labor?—A. We are opposed to them as a matter of principle, and we 
use every argument that we can to induce them to become organized. 

Q. Come into your organization?—A. Come into the organization; and we offer 
them the logical inducements to do so. I might say, right here, what might be 
considered a remarkable thing; it is a fact, nevertheless: That in the past 3 or 4 
years of general depression, felt in this city just as much, and maybe more so, than 
elsewhere, we have had a greater addition to the membership of the bricklayers’ 
union than we had in the two years previous to that, in good times. 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. I account for that by the fact that those 
who remained outside of the pale of the organization were forced by their own 
experience to see that it was to their benefit to ally themselves with the brick- 
layers union, if only from purely selfish motives. We have in the city here the 
associated charities and other organizations of that kind. Representatives of 
our organization have waited on the management of these different charities and 
notified them that should any one claiming to be a member of the bricklayers’ 
union apply for aid to their organization that he be referred to the organization 
of his craft; and I know in some cases where people claimed to be union brick- 
layers and applied to the associated charities for aid they were referred to the 
union, to which they did not belong; consequently they did not receive the aid 
they would have received had they been members. During the first year of the 
depression a think it was) $1,000 was appropriated out of the treasury of the 
payers eon pone te ao AY Bree to2N members. Two hundred aallare of 

at fund was turned back into the treasury er relieving a 
applied for relief. y, after relieving all of those who 

@. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Do the members of your organization refuse to w 

: : : Aaey : ork 
Bala bricklayers?—A. Absolutely, with the exception of Government 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Do you not give a nonunion man the alternative. if 
he seeks employment on one of the buildings that is being constructed by the 
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eo hers of your organization, of joining the union?—A. Certainly; that is the 
first proposition we make to him. 

Q. Then if he comes along and wants a job of work, and men are needed, if he 
i ins the union there is a job for him?—A. Certainly. 

_Q. There are no objections to it?—A. No. That is the purpose of the organiza- 
tion—to get all of those outside of the pale of the organization in; and I believe , 
the building trades unions offer better and larger inducements for people to 
become affiliated than other unions do. I know the bricklayers do. While we 
have an initiation fee, as I stated, of $15, if a man comes along (of course we 
know a man tramping through the country is not liable to have $15 in his pocket, 
he would not be tramping if he had) we invite him to become a member of the 
organization. Of course we can not demand that that man pay $15. We havea 
law that requires a member of the executive committee—the member of the execu- 
tive committee is the man who gives this man a certificate to work on—to collect 
$5 for the certificate. The man is no more liable to have $5 than $15, but it is 
left to the judgment and discretion of the member of the executive committee 
whether he will give him the certificate and run chances of his coming up and 
paying. I believe in a few cases we have lost on it. If at the next meeting night 

le reports he is not able to pay the sum additional to fill out his initiation fee, the 
time is extended, or we allow him to pay at the rate of 50 cents a day for the days 
he is employed. Days he is not employed he does not pay anything. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) Are the rates of wages paid now in this city greater 
than they were ten or fifteen years ago?—A. They are not greater than they were 
ten years ago, but they are greater than they were fifteen years ago. 

Q. How long have you been working under the shorter hours day?—A. I think 
since 1890. 

Q. Are you getting the same rate of wages now as you did under the long 
hours?—A. We are getting the same pro rata per hour. Weare getting 50 cents 
an hour. Weare now working for $4 per day of 8hours. I want to say that during 
that interval the demand has increased the wages. There has been an increase of 
wages during some times where the men were called for, up to $5.50 a day. Still 
the standard of wages remained at $4. 

Q. What arrangements have you in your by-laws for overtime?—A. The con- 
stitution requires that for overtime we are to receive 50 per cent additional; that 
is, 75 cents an hour. 

Q. Many occasions of overtime?—A. No. The cases of overtime are very few, 
on account of this 50 per cent additional that is required. 

Q. Is there much desire on the part of your membership to have overtime?—A. 
No; there is no desire whatever. 

Q. What is the general idea of the National Building Trades Council as toa 
shorter work day?—A. That is one of the fundamental principles of the National 
Building Trades Council; in favor of a shorter work day. 

Q. Eight hours?—A. To 8 hours for the present, and, as Mr. Spohn has said, 6 
hours in the future. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHForD.) Why do you believe the hours of labor should be 
reduced to 8 and from 8 to 6?—A. So as to give every man a chance; every man 
that wishes to work or wants to work, give him a chance to do so. We find that 
by a few working long hours it causes a great many to walk around who are not 
able to secure employment; and here in late years, in addition to that, we have 
had labor-saving machinery introduced, which displaces a number of men, and 
we feel as aresult of the long hours, and more especially the result of this labor- 
saving machinery, that if we want to live we must reduce our hours of labor. I 
believe that in the future—I could not say how far in the future—the hours will 
be reduced to 6. 

Q. In other words. you believe, as an economic proposition, that the hours of 
labor should be reduced in proportion to our ability to supply our needs under 
these new inventions?—A. Yes; that is exactly what I mean. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) It is a matter of common complaint, is it not, that the 
bricklayers have a hard and fast rule with respect to stint work?—A. Do you 
mean to say, is there a law to that effect established? ; 

Q. Among yourselves, either written or understood?—A. How many brick a 
man shall lay? 

. Yes.—A. I never heard of any such law in this country. I have heard there 
is a law of that kind in Great Britain, but there is no such law in existence In 
this country at this time. P i ts 

Q. Are you aware that in case of strikes in this country, Chicago and else- 
where, that it has been made a cry on the part of the contractors and others that 
a good workman could not get the benefit of the work he did because slow men 
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were put on the same wall with him?—A. I must confess to ignorance. I never 
heard of it. Inthe interim of this ten years I speak of, during which the estab- 
lished wages have been $4 a day, during that interval I, myself, have received 
$5.50 a day, because the men who want the highest class of workmen are willing 
to pay an advance on wages to secure them; and we all know some men have 
more ability to produce more work, and produce it in a better manner, than 
others; every intelligent man recognizes that. The bosses recognize the fact that 
if they want the best man they must offer him more money. 3 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) However much you reduce the hours per day of 
work, will not that same selection of people—that is, those who are good, skilled 
workmen would get the labor, where perhaps those who are not skilled work- 
men would not be employed, even if you reduced the hours of labor as low as 6 
hours per day?—A. Naturally any man who employs wants to get the best return 

- for his money, and he will certainly employ the best. Iam speaking especially of 
the bricklayers’ union. The requirements for membership are such that the aver- 
age members of the union.are about equally skillful, because a man to become a 
member of the organization must in the first place be vouched for by two mem- 
bers in good standing as to his ability as a competent mechanic, otherwise he can 
not be admitted, except he be admitted with the understanding that he be rated 
according to his ability. We havemen in our organization who are rated, because 
we know that they are not competent to get the wages. If we compel them to 
get the established rate of wages the chances are they would be walking around 
one-third of the time. The consequences are we rate them according to their 
ability. We only do that where we find it absolutely necessary to do so. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Up to this time you have only done that as to 
men below the standard?—A. Certainly. 

Q. You think there is a probability of its extending to other men? A man 
below the standard is rated below the standard; a man who is known to be above 
the standard——A. A man known to be above the standard is known to all. 

Q. He can demand it and get it anyhow?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then this is a sliding scale. You have a level wage, and those below it are 
rated according to ability, and those aboye, it is assumed, can demand wages 
according to ability. 

: y Mr. Kennepy.) Is that what you said?—A. I said a man to become a 
member of the bricklayers’ union must be vouched for by one or two members in 
good standing testifying to his ability; that unless he possessed the necessary 
qualifications he could not be admitted tomembership, except he berated according 
se os eee but I ie - has only Ban in a few cases where it has been found 

solutely necessary to rateanyone. I do n iey at i izati 
ther are Leap cies ee 2 ot believe that in the organization 

. Did you agree to this illustration of Mr. Gardner’s— i 
cope hee and ae above that standard receive higher Oona tation aaa 

elow it receive lower compensation?—A. ; I dic g 
eS ie = regular, sableled rate of os Tid not agro ee 

. (By Representative GARDNER.) It follows r i — 
A. Not exactly; because there was - atabincd: ee ea ee rte ae 
If aman applies for admission and the parties who propose his name testit he 
is not fitted or qualified to receive the established rate of wages then we an 
“ages his op according si his ability, not by the established tate 

- Now you have one or two men in the union that vy : yc 
can not earn that, hence you rate them. They Sot hae ee femoris ta 
ority; and it has also been stated that those who are known to be extra ana ote 
good workmen command in certain cases higher wages. as you vot if he scone 
toe ae a is not by any law ot the union. ee ie 

Q. Certainly not; but the operation is, after all, to erad i 
ability?—A. Yes. First we establis mirntien a 
ier aa a hha establish a minimum, and then get as much more 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) When you have received 


A ; the high rate wer 
working at the same time and on the same buildine wi RE Were ve 
ing at the minimum rate?—A. Yes. seycing with others who were work- 


in Thad better explain that: 
anyone receiving as high as $5.50 a day except pecscodon en ee ie ae fe 
necessary to tell you the difference between pressed-brick work and rough-brick 


work. It has always been the custom, until the las : 

who made a specialty of pressed-brick work to seat i ae a nal aA we 

more than those who worked on rough-brick work. That has always b tho 

custom. There was no law to that effect, but it was the established zy Brat 
Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Is that still the custom?—A. No; it is not the cus- 

tom now. In fact the only advantage the pressed-brick layer has now is that te 

a general thing, he has the preference of employment. ee 
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What are your rules in respect to apprenticeship?—A. I think it would be a 
dea to read the constitution of the bricklayers’ union on that matter, 


( 2) 

‘Suc. 1. It being impossible for the international union to formulate and main- 
ain a general apprentice law within its jurisdiction, it hereby grants to each 
subordinate union the power to regulate its own apprentice laws, subject to the 
following restrictions reserved to the international union, and to be enforced by 
the executive officer. 

__** Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the subordinate unions to keep a correct roll of 
a oo together with their time of entering upon their apprenticeship 
and discharge from the same. 
_ “SxEc. 3. Should any employer or firm suspend or give up business, it is the 
duty of a subordinate union to provide a place for any apprentices that may be 
thrown out of employment and desire to finish their time, and at the expiration ~ 
of their apprenticeship they shall, if found competent, be entitled to journey- 
uv en’s wages upon joining a union. 
‘Sec. 4. Any apprentice leaving his employer before his term of apprentice- 
ship expires without a written discharge from his employer, stating cause, etc., 
or in event of the death of his employer, or as before provided in section 2 of this 
article, shall not be countenanced by any union working under the jurisdiction 
of the international union, nor shall he be allowed to work with members of said 
union. Each and every apprentice binding himself to serve a stated term shall 
be required to fill his contract with his employer or leave the business entirely.” 
Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have you anything further to say about the shorter 
workday?—A. No; I think Mr. Spohn covered that case. 1 think organized labor 
has gone on record in reference to that matter. 
Q. Are all your local bricklayers’ unions uniform as to hours in this country?— 


mENO.; 

Q. What is the difference between their hours; what proportion work 9, etc.?— 
A. That is a matter I could not give a correct answer on at present. It was left 
to a referendum vote at the last convention, and the report is not yet in; but I 
will say in all the larger cities of the Union the 8-hour law is now in operation, as 
far as bricklayers are concerned, with the exception of Baltimore; that is the only 
large city that I can call to recollection that the 8-hour law has not been enforced 
in for some time. 

Mr. Spoun. That is including the territory of the union north of the Mason and 
Dixon line. There are not any south. 

A. The established number of hours of the international bricklayers is 9; that 
is the greatest number of hours any member connected with the union can work, 
no matter where he is, in the United States or Canada; he can not work over 9 
hours per day. 

Q. What do you say as to the effects of immigration on your industry in this 
country?—A. Well, I can not say that directly the building trades have been 
injured to any great extent, but indirectly they have. They have been injured 
just as much as they possibly can, taking into consideration that an injury to one 
is the concern of all. When we consider that we are nationally affiliated with 
other trades, we have been injured. 

Q. Thatis, you have received injury indirectly on account of affiliation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has your national body taken any action on this immigration matter?—A. 
No official action. 

Q. (By Mr. RarcurorD.) As regards immigration, what has been the result of 
your observation as to the effect of immigration on unskilled labor; has it been 
equally as harmless as it has been in the building trades?—A. I must say that 
from observation the importation of labor in the unskilled trades has done a vast 
amount of harm. I know it has. While we have not taken any official action, I 
mean nationally, I believe every local has taken action on it, and they have gone 
on record as in favor of restricting immigration, and some of them, as the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, have gone on record as being opposed to immigration in toto 
for a certain number of years. There is a general feeling that they are in favor 
of some strong restriction being placed on immigration. 

. Have you any affiliated trades there that hold charters from Europe?—A. 
Yes; the Amalgamated Carpenters is a European organization. Their headquar- 
ters, I believe, are in Manchester, England. They are connected locally all over 
the United States with the building trades councils. You must understand that 
when these people come from England here with a traveling card and become a 
part of the organization here they are controlled by the rules and regulations 
established by the locals here, and not by the national organization in England; 
and the locals in this country have to make their regulations to suit the conditions 
of this country and not the conditions of England. 
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Q. Would it not be natural in an American organization that held a charter 
from a European country, especially an English-speaking country, that the trade 
and wages ‘and opportunities of work would be greater than in an American 
organization with an American charter and American citizens? Isn’t it natural? 
In other words, do you not think there are in the skilled trades quite a large per- 
centage of foreigners that come here every year and work six months in the year 
and go home?—A. Yes; there is at the present, but not to such an extent as it used 
to be some years ago. There have been some restrictions placed on that class of 
immigrants by the labor organizations themselves. I believe they — a special 
initiation fee on these people who make it a custom to come over here and work 
for six months and take the hard-earned American dollars and turn them into 
English shillings. 

@. (By Representative GARDNER.) What answer do you make to the ques- 
tion, whether you thought that it would or would not be true that an organization 
having its charter from the other side would be a competition greater than others; 
in other words, that the fact of an English order having representative lodges in 
this country would use that fact as an advertisement of the opportunities of 
English carpenters in America; whether it would not stimulate immigration?— 
A. Well, I have no doubt but what it would have that effect, so far as it relates 
to that part of the craft. 

; Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Are youin favor of restricting immigration?—A. I cer- 
ainly am. 

Q. Have you found that organized labor is almost universally in favor of 
restricting it?—A. I do not know of an instance where organized labor has taken 
any position except in favor of restricting immigration. 

@. Thatis true regardless of whether the members are native born or foreigners; 
is it not?—A. Thatis true; yes. Itis the rule in our organization, and I believe 
in all organizations, that neither politics nor religion shall enter into their discus- 
sions, and when members of labor organizatioits meet they meet as laboring men, 
and not as representatives of one country or another. 

Q. Do you believe if this commission should recommend to Congress that immi- 
gration be restricted, organized labor throughout the country would support that 
recommendation?—A. I believe almost unanimously. Of course there are some 
portions of organized labor that may oppose it; social democracies, and things of 
that kind, composed mostly or entirely, in some cases, of foreigners would per- 
haps be opposed to it; but the trade union organizations of the United States, I 
believe, would be to a man in favor of restricting immigration. ; 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you ever worked out the restrictions you 
would place on immigration?—A. I can not say that I have worked out any plan 
myself. I have had several plans proposed, and we have discussed them, and I 
can not say as yet that I have seen any satisfactory plan I might suggest for 
adoption. There are some things in favor of the educational qualification, and 
others against it. As far as I am concerned, [ believe we would be better off if 
the educational qualification were eliminated. If an immigrant did not have an 
education ue oe Ree cs him up to the American ideas. I non 
experience teaches us that the biggest rascals w: Q “4 
highly educated ie gg cals we have had have been the most 

I will state for the information of the commissi it is i 
fications for membership, not only in the local ane but the international Udon 
that an applicant must be a citizen of America or Canada We had toi and ‘ 
Canada because we are internationally affiliated. ceelta 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) A man has to be an Am 
Bee sae ks L etmek 
_ @. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If he has declared his i i & 
it?—A. Yes; providing he can produce his papers io thay cee hier se 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) In New York a great many of those buildings—W 
C. Whitney’s house, I believe, and Columbia University, and oth é % ing 
very serious troubles in the way of strikes. Buildines 4 heb neat eee 

: : ! buildings that ought to have been 
built, we will say, the 1st of March, are in an indefinite position. Nobody kx 
whether they will be built the 1st of July or the 1st of next Octob The build. 
ing trades unions have struck. Do you know anything about thee ‘i f oe 
strike?—A. I can not say that I do; but if you wish me to tell ioe bs ie 
aol plies oe how te sere avoided them, I can tell you that Miah 3 

. As I understand it, the people who are building : Ba 
contracts with reliable contractors, and they are Etre ems ea ty 
a question between the contractors and the laborers’ eo haat ee be 
rather a deplorable state of affairs for the people most intorestedsl (ie aes ee 
to occupy those buildings. I want to know what the remedy is,—A. I one eae 


erican citizen to join a local 
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what we have tried as a preventive of things of that kind. The building trades 
council: here subscribes to the National Architect and Builder. That isa pam- 
phlet that gives building news from all over the country. ‘We are in possession 
of information of any proposed construction. When we receive information 
from that or any other source that there is a building to be erected—we have what 
is called a contract committee connected with the council. That committee is 
instructed to wait upon the parties who propose to undertake this construction. 
They are provided with an agreement and are asked to enter into an agreement 
with the building trades council and the local unions affiliated with it that they 
will employ none but union labor on this work. If they do not choose to sign that 
agreement, if they will give a verbal promise that they will employ none but local 
union labor in the construction of a building, it is accepted. Whether they do 
that or not, the org nizations connected with the council have done their duty in 
the matter. They have notified these people in advance that it would be to their 
interests to make such provision in their contract, and if any trouble arises out of 
the erection of the building through the failure on the part of the owner or con- 
tractor to have such a provision inserted in his specifications, the fault is his own 
and not the fault of organized labor. We have found this method very effective. 
There has not been a general strike in this city since 1886. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) That was for a shorter workday, was it not?—A. That 
was the time we struck for 8 hours and compromised on 9; and we secured the 8 
hours a few years afterwards by mutual agreement. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) How would you state the motive for asking 
a on ead to employ nothing but union labor?—A. As a matter of business 
policy. 

Q. Those are the reasons you would give him?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would be your real motives?—A. That would be one of my real 
motives. I believe itis policy for labor organizations, as well as others, to deal 
with the truth as near as possible. Asa matter of business policy, I believe it 
would be to his interest to employ union labor, because I know from experience 
that union labor is the most skilled, and I know further that union labor in the 
end is really the cheapest labor. That has been proven. Of course, as a matter 
of selfish interest, I would want him to employ union labor, because I would be 
asking him to employ myself and my brother union men. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHFrorD.) Do you ever have any strikes take place because of 

any of the conditions that might arise in cases where men who are constructing 
a building sign such a contract; in other words, where the union scale is paid, do 
you ever have any strikes?—A. Our contracts provide for the employment of 
union labor, and if a nonunion man was employed and paid greater wages we 
would consider that a violation of the contract. We know there have been argu- 
ments made by firms that they are willing to pay the highest kind of wages, but 
do not propose to be dictated to by any organization. We claim that union labor 
is the highest skilled labor, and that in cases of this kind union labor should be 
employed, and not the highest paid labor, such as they sometimes make the 
play on. 
z G. For that reason, and for other reasons you might enumerate, it is possible a 
strike might take place on a building on which union men are employed?—A. It 
is possible, but not probable, because these regular formal contracts that have 
been adopted by the building trades council go on to state, in consideration of so 
and so, that the firm or individual agrees to employ none but union labor affiliated 
with and recognized by this building trades council. Then‘in case of any differ- 
ence arising, it provides for a board of arbitration. So there can be no strike 
inaugurated, no grievance, or no person put on the unfair list, before the matter 
is entirely ventilated, before it is brought back to him or his firm and a chance 
given to arbitrate. : 

Q. Has the contractor or the employey a voice in the selection of such a board?— 
A. Certainly; that is provided for also in the contract. 

Q. They are mutually chosen?—A. It provides that three shall be elected by the 
building trades council. three by the firm or individual complained of, and they 
choose a seventh and impartial man. One of the most prominent firms in Wash- 
ington signed a contract of the kind- I have spoken of with the building trades 
council. For some time past there has been a grievance existing against that 
firm because of the employment of nonunion labor in the installation of an ice 
plant. The claim made by the firm was that there was no organization of the 
craft of these people. Of course that claim did not go, because the work they 
were doing was claimed by the steam fitters, and was really steam-fitters work. 
We appointed several committees to wait upon this firm and asked that they set- 
tle the matter satisfactorily to the steam fitters, and they made different excuses. 
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Then they went along with their work and completed it, I believe, with the non- 
union met As it Ganlty resulted we, according to our agreement, demanded 
that a board of arbitration be appointed to settle it. The board of arbitration 
was appointed. They demurred against that. They claimed there was noth- 
ing to arbitrate. It finally resulted that_they agreed to arbitrate and they 
selected three arbitrators: the building trades council selected three. They met 
and it resulted, I believe, without submitting it to any seventh and impartial man, 
in the firm agreeing that they had violated the contract and they were willing to 
put up a bonus to pay the men and the committee for the time lost in bringing 
the matter to satisfactory settlement. They have acknowledged a violation of 
the contract and they have offered to pay whatever damages might result from it. 

Q. (By Mr. C.J. Harris.) Thereby they avoided a boycott ?—A. That is another 
piece of business policy on their part. > 


FORM OF CONTRACT ADUPTED BY THE BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL, OF WASHING- 
TON, D.C., AT ITS MEETING, FEBRUARY 25, 1896. 


In consideration of the organizations represented in the building trades coun- 
cil, a central representative body of the District of Columbia, pledging their 
support and assistance to the undersigned concerns and individuals, the latter 
hereby agree and pledge their faith to employ none but local union labor, recog- 
nized as such by the said building trades council, on all their work in the District 
of Columbia, in the lines of business sought to be protected and assisted by the 
said council, whether such work be in the construction, repair, or remodeling of 
buildings owned by said undersigned concerns or individuals. 

It is expressly understood and agreed, however, that if any local union, whether 
it be amember of the said council or not, refuses to ratify this agreement by 
entering into a contract similar to the foregoing and relating to its particular 
trade or craft, then the employment by said concerns or the said individuals, or 
either of them, of any person or persons not members of the said nonratifying or 
refusing union, shall not be the basis or form an excuse for the calling off of the 
hands of the unions which have ratified and accepted this contract, or for any 
strike or boycott on its or their part against said employing concerns or individ- 
uals, or either of them. 

And in cases of differences growing out of the failure to observe the foregoing 
undertakings, or which may arise in the employment of any unfair labor, and 
which can not be settled between the said organization and the concern or indi- 
vidual complained of, a board of arbitration shall be elected, as follows: 

Three arbitrators shall be elected by the said building trades council and three 
by the concerns or individual complained of, and if necessary, these six shall 
elect a seventh impartial man. 

The decision of this board of arbitration shall be binding on all parties concerned. 

This contract shall go into force on the —— day of , A. D. 1896, and 
remain so until the day of a Ae LDS : 

In witness whereof the said building trades council has caused these presents 
to be signed with its name by its president and secretary, and its seal annexed, 
and the said concerns and individuals have on their part Caused same to be signed 
with their names, on this day of eA aloen OGY 


Q. Do you have any colored men in your organization?—A. Not in the local 
organization; but the national organization does not prohibit colored men from 
becoming members. There are colored bricklayers in Washington, but not con- 
nected with our organization. J - 

Q. (By Representative GarDNER.) For what reason? 
nected with your—A. Because we 
men to our organization. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Have you affiliated with the hod-carriers’ union, who 
are largely union men?—A. We affiliate with them in the building trades council 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) What latitude have the local organizations 
the country over in the admission of members; that is, the grounds on which they 
arbitrarily decline to admit persons as members? For instance you said awhile 
ago a bricklayer had to be vouched for by 2 people, and so on.—A. I stated also he 
had to be a citizen of the United States or Canada. ; oe 

Q. It seems to be true that the local organization here h 
color line absolutely, without regard to the 
what extent does that power gener 


j Why are they not con- 
do not permit them; we do not admit colored 


( : as power to draw the 
e qualifications of the applicant. To 
enerally go with local organizations? Is it absolute? 
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some reason? What is the law about it?—A. Such a condition might be possible, 
but not at all probable. 

_Q. You mean then that all those things rest absolutely upon the will of the local 
organization?—A. Why, yes; they rest upon the wili of the majority, but I want 
to say that this method of excluding the colored men is not adopted all over the 
country in every organization affiliated with the national union. In the cities of 
New York, Boston, and all through the east they are admitted to membership to 
any local and admitted to membership in the national union. 

~Q. (By Mr. FarqunHar.) You say that the local union does not admit the 
mesror—A. Yes. : . 

. Suppose a negro comes from a local union with an international card; what 
‘is this union going to do?—A. We will admit him; we recognize his card all the 
time. 

_Q. Is it not common that a great many of the unions south of the Potomac and 
Ohio rivers draw the color line?—A. South of the Potomac River. 
~ Q. And the Ohio.—A. South of the Potomac River it is common for white and 
‘black to be mingled in the same organization. That has been forced upon them 
jas a matter of necessity, because in some localities, especially in the far South, 
the colored mechanic is in the majority. 

Q. Then the farther north you go the line is closer drawn?—A. I can not say 
that, but when you get to Washington the line is drawn, and before you get to 
Washington, Norfolk, and Richmond, and those places not so very far south of the 
Potomac, thelineis very distinctly drawn, andas far as Washington and Baltimore. 
But when you get as faras New York—I do not know about Philadelphia—but when 
you get to New York the colored man is on a par with the white man, and so it is 
farther east and north. You go to Chicago and they are on an equality with the 
white mechanic. While the laws of our organization exclude colored men, I 
‘want to say that we have had less trouble, less opposition from the colored man 
than we have had from those few white men who have remained outside of the 
pale of our organization. We have worked in entire harmony with the colored 
men. The colored men, I believe, understand, as we do, one of the most important 
reasons for excluding them from membership in our organization, and that is that 
99 per cent of the colored bricklayers, especially those in Washington, are not 
qualified to hold their own with the white man, and of course we could not admit 
them to membership unless we regulate that as a whole. 

Q. Bring down your own standard?—A. We would have to bring down our 
own standard; we recognize that fact. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is that from natural qualities, the want of effi- 
ciency?—A. They have never had the opportunity to become efficient, as has 
been stated here before, like those people who have served apprenticeships and 
worked in the larger cities. b 4 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) They are admitted in New York and Bos- 
ton?—A. Yes. 

Q. Probably have a pretty good standard of work there?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. Now, do you know whether those colored men generally belonging to the 
unions in New York and Boston are freed slaves, or are they the descendants of 
colored people who have lived in the North for generations?—A. I do not know, 
but I would presume that they are the descendants of people who have lived in 
the North for generations. : : 

Q. That is to say, they become competent, more competent mechanics by being 
more thoroughly de-Africanized?—A. Yes; by being constantly in closer touch 
with the white men of their particular trade or calling. | 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there anything you desire to state that has been 
omitted?—A. There is one thing Mr. Spohn omitted in reference to the work on 
the city post-office. I believe it was in his argument in favor of the Government 
work being done by day labor in preference to contract. There was one thing 
be forgot to state as the result of awarding this contract to this Philadelphia 
steam-heating firm—the firm that employed cheap labor. One of the most impor- 
tant results of awarding that contract to this firm—a result that affects not only 
organized labor, but the people of the country in general who are taxed for the 
construction of this.building—is that it has resulted in very inferior work. The 
ylant as placed in the building by this firm does not give sufficient heat, and there 
is a charge, pro and con, pending now between the inspectors and the firm itself, 
and the matter is under consideration in the Architect’s office of the Treasury. 
The firm claim they placed the plant in according to the plans and specifications, 
and they do not propose to do any more work to make it work any more effect- 
ively than it does at present. Now, as an argument in favor of the work being 
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done by the day, there is one of the strongest arguments. If this work was 
being done by day labor, under the supervision of the Government, if they 
placed a plant in there and it was found to be so ineffective, they could very 
readily tear it out.and put something in there that was effective. And that, I 
think, is a strong argument why government work, both municipal and national, 
should be done by day labor. In fact, the history of this whole post-office build- 
ing is a constant argument in favor of government work being done by the day 
and not by contract work. In the matter of concrete flooring, the work was 
done by contract by a construction firm, I believe, in Chicago, and when their 
work was finished, they received their vouchers and were paid up in full, and in 
less than a week from the time that they received their pay, some of the workmen 
fell from a scaffold and went clear through all the floor arches, and that resulted 
in an investigation, and it resulted in an additional expenditure of $20,000 to 
patch up that work. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) From the fact of the contractor being relieved?—A. He 
had been paid up and his bondsmen had been relieved of responsibility under his 
bond, ee he had had his work inspected and accepted, and was relieved from 
his bond. 

Q. Has your organization ever taken any action on contract work on public 
buildings?—A. They have taken the only action they could; that is, passed resolu- 
tions favoring the work being done by day labor. 

Q. They have passed such resolutions?—A. They have passed resolutions to 
that effect. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) Have they at any time endeavored to have laws passed 
in that respect ?—A. They have, and I might say right here that they have gone 
further than that; they have endeavored to have men elected who would see that 
this law was carried out. And as pertinent to that question, here is in the official 
organ of the National Building Trades Council a reference to the election of 
Mayor Jones, of Toledo, Ohio, under the caption, ‘‘An important victory for organ- 
ized labor is the election of Mayor Jones.” 

Q. What is the title of that organ ?—A. The Labor Compendium. 

Q. Where is it printed ?—A. It is printed in St. Louis, Mo. 

Q. Of all these evils complained of in the building trades, complained of by the 
workmen, is it or is it not true that the contract system is the one that is mostly 
eevee of and the one that leads to the most demoralizing results ?—A. That 
is true. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQunHar.) Is that occasioned by this fierce competition between 
a San as ?—A. I believe it is. 

; they have to pay the ruling wages, they have t i j 
and do scamp work? A And they do it. Mlemabiatid chico 

Q. And they can not make money unless they do?—A. That is it. That is 
understood, and those in charge of the Treasury Department, the force in the 
Supervising Architect's office, ought to know that full well ‘because they make a 
computation on the cost of every building themselves, and the computations are 
based upon the prevailing prices for material and labor at the time the buildin 
ts Nene pie oe ia oe they know better than anyone else whether a fons 

ractor or firm is getting sufficient to eng i is work ae 
plans malar oe 8 t to enable him to do this work according to the 

Mr. SPOHN (interrupting). Mr. Healy can read this icati S 
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ee that you asked me, and he has the authority. Brother Healy can repre- 
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s represent same, if you can spare time and is agreeable, to give such testimony 
in the interest of the building crafts as your wisdom may dictate. It is my 
intention to write to the Industrial Commission in reference thereof, but do not 
wish to do so without your consent. Should you feel willing to do so, kindly wire 
me at my expense, so there will be no unnecessary delay. : 

There are so many matters of importance to the building industry. that should 
receive the attention of the commission that it would take too long to enumerate 
and is not necessary, you, no doubt, being more conversant with same than I. 

_ Since the introduction of the ‘‘ sky-scrapers” in our large cities, too much can 
not be done by legislation for the protection of life and property in having proper 
safeguards for workmen during, and for the public in, the erection of buildings. 

It seems to me that the enactment of laws governing building should not be 
confined to State legislatures alone, but there should be a general law making 
the use of faulty material and the employment of incompetent mechanics (both 
endangering life and property) a crime. 

Since it is an acknowledged fact that nearly all, if not all, of the most compe- 
tent mechanics are members of their respective trades union, all inspectors of 
buildings employed by the Government should be appointed from organized labor 
only, and so selected that all branches of the building crafts be represented. It 
would have a tendency not only of better workmanship, but would ultimately be 
a financial advantage to the Government. 

Some change is necessary in the mode of letting governmental contracts for 
the erection of buildings and other improvements. The Government should 
adopt some method by which contractors be compelled to pay the wages of 
employees weekly and in full. 

There are many cases where employees on new Government buidings have been 
defrauded out of their wages by contractors and had no redress. 

Since the prosperity of this country depends upon the masses of consumers, and 
there being thousands of idle men who can not be classed as such, and these men 
having been forced out of employment by the invention of machinery and the 
introduction thereby of child labor, stringent laws should be enacted against 
the latter, and the recommendation of a universal and systematic reduction of 
the hours of labor by constitutional amendment, if need be, should be one of the 
most important duties of the Industrial Commission. 

But, as stated before, you are in all probability fully prepared to address the 
commission, and anxiously awaiting your telegram, I remain, 

Fraternally, yours, 


H. W. STEINBIssS, G. S. 7. 


A. This refers to questions that it would be proper for the committee to bring 
to the attention of the commission. : i } 

Q. (By Mr. GARDNER.) It said something about inspectors being appointed 
from the ranks of organized labor so that all branches of the trades may be rep- 
resented?P—A. Yes. : ' 

Q. That is a difficulty that has occurred, and a question has arisen there. If 
you can, on the strength of that letter or otherwise, suggest a solution of the dif- 
ficulty you will do more to forward legislation in that direction than anything 
else I can conceive of, because I know whereof I speak when I say that just that 
difficulty has developed and defeated the efforts that have been made for that leg- 
islation.—A. Well, of course Ido not know whether I canconstrue Mr. Steinbiss’s 
letter as he would want it construed. He intimates that all branches be repre- 
sented. I will say he did not go so far as to say there would be an inspector for 
painting and an inspector for the paper hanging, because there would be more 
inspectors on a job than there would be workmen. , 

Q. The bills that have gone before all legislatures, in some instances prepared 
by organized labor, always bear just about that phraseology; it seems to be sort 
of a trade phraseology, because the author of that letter has got it in, and that 
trade phraseology has operated to defeat the bill; and legislators, when I have 
asked them, as I have in one case, why they introduced it in that shape, have said 
it was just as it came from the labor organization, and they were atraid they 
would be accused of tampering with it.—A. I would like to state my position on 
the question. I have been agitating it right here in the District. We have here 
now in the District a special inspector of plumbing, and he is a plumber by trade. 
It has been a necessity to have a man of that craft for the health and safety of the 
people of the District. They should have a skilled plumber employed as an 
inspector, because he is best qualified to inspect such things as plumbing. That 
is all right, because that has particular reference to the health and safety of the 
people. Now, the general force of the building inspector here—I am referring to 
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he District of Columbia—some of them have been selected without any reference 

is their qualifications at all, and I believe a majority of that force are carpenters. 
There are more carpenters on the inspector’s force than any other trade. I will 
not deny the fact that any competent and skillful nan who has spent years around 
a building is competent to inspect any portion of the work, so far as seeing that 
it is done in a substantial or defective manner, and I would not want to go so far 
as to say that each portion of the work, say the painting, paper hanging, etc., 
should be specially inspected, but I do go so far as to say this, that, especially in 
brick buildings or stone buildings, the strength, stability, and safety of the build- 
ings depend on the brickwork. This is an acknowledged fact, and as that is con- 
sidered the most important part of a structure I do claim that there should be at 
least one inspector on the force of the building inspector’s force of every city, 
especially a large city, who is a practical bricklayer, who understands that por- 
tion of the business thoroughly, and understands it by actual experience working 
at the business, but I would not wish to go any further. é 

Q. This law that. you favor would require and rea necessity for a large 
number of inspectors in different branches of trade?—A. Yes. t 

Q. Let-us take shoes, for instance. It so happened in the matter of purchasing 
shoes for the army insome localities those inspectors were taken from the ranks 
of organized labor. It was found that one inspector had been a specialist in put- 
ting on shoe heels, another perhaps at sewing soles, and so on, until there were 
four or five inspectors in the department, each one of whom had made some spe- 
cial part of ashoe. And yet it was found that they had nobody among the crowd 
who could inspect a shoe—I mean to say a man who was an expert in leather, 
knew all about it, and then knew how every part of the shoe should be made and 
how every part of it should be put together. Such men actually had to.be hunted 
up, as it is claimed, and they were found inamong the bosses and employers of 
labor, who were regarded by organized labér as antagonistic as the boss and 
employer are. That is to say that the shoemakers, the proprietors of shoe fac- 
tories, especially the Germans, were men who had made shoes on the bench, 
and who from that had gone to the head and the ownership of the factories. 
They were experts on leather and in the making of every part of the shoes, and 
hence it is that all-around inspectors were not to be found and could not be 
obtained from the ranks as they 1un in this day, because every man is a specialist. 
What answer would you make to that? How would it applyto a boss builder, for 
instance?—A. I would reply to that by saying that nine out of ten of the members 
of labor organizations have a better knowledge of general building construction 
than those who are carrying on business as boss builders. They depend upon 
members of labor organizations to carry on their business for them. They select 
from my organization a man who is proficient in my craft, who understands that 
portion of the business thoroughly, who understands handling and directing, etc., 
and they appoint himas foreman over that portion of the work. They select from 
the plumbers’ organization a man skilled in his portion of the work, and the fact 
is that a great many of the people who are in business as general contractors 
know but very little about the work of general building construction. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 5, 1899. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. G. W. PERKINS, 


President of the Cigar Makers International Union. 


The commission met at 11 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. G.W. 
Perkins, of Chicago, IiL., testified, following the topical plan of inquiry on the 
conditions of labor and capital employed in manufactures and general business. 

.Q. (By Mr, FarqunHar.) You will please state your name, residence, and offi- 
cial position in your organization, and the title of your organization?—A. G.W. 
Perkins, Chicago, HL; president Cigar Makers’ International Union of America, 
since January 1, 1892. 

Q. Were you in any other position in the organization before that?—A. I was 
first vice-president from 1884. Y 

@. How long have you been practically in the business? 

Q. How many members have you in your n 
27,000 and 28,000. 

Q. Have you a uniform system of initiation fees?—A. Yes. 

Q. What are your rates?—A. The same initiation fee and same amount of tax 


: —A. Twenty-two years. 
ational organization?—A. Between 


Pe 
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applies all over the United States. The initiation fee is $8, and the dues are 30. 
cents per week. Should it become necessary, the president has the right, in fact 
the constitution makes it mandatory upon him, to levy an assessment. We do 
not have to submit the proposition to a vote. Whenever the fund runs below $10 
per Capita it is the duty of the president to levy an assessment. It became neces- 
sary to resort to that law during the last depression; we levied six $1 assessments. 
_ Q. Did that assessment extend over three or four years?—A. The panic com- 
menced in 1892. During normal times—normal trade conditions—there is no 
“necessity whatever for levying assessments, and the fund from the natural income 
of weekly dues goes way up. We first felt the depression severely in June, 1893. 
The first assessment was not levied until 1896, three years after. When the 
depression came on we had in our general fund $507,000. Of course, while our 
expenses were for the payment of benefits chiefly—the out-of-work benefit aver- 
aged, during the five or six years of the depression, $170,000 a year—our expenses 
exceeded our income at the rate of about $100,000 a year, and that condition of 
affairs existed right up until1898—last year, when the members became more 
generally employed, and the amounts expended for out-of-work benefits largely 
decreased, so that now the organization's fund is rapidly gaining again. 

Q. Will you state the total of your various funds at the present time and the 
purposes for which they are raised?—A. We have what is probably one of the 
most intricate financial systems in labor organization in the world, yet it is one 
of the most plain to me, and I will endeavor to explain it as briefly as I possibly 
can, so that it willbe readily understood. Wehave what is known as the general 
fund of the international union. Each local union, however, holds its portion or 
a portion of this fund in trust for the international union, while I, as president, 
secretary, and treasurer of the international union, do not handle a single dollar 
of this money, except that which is necessary for the actual running expenses of 
my office. The president has the right, however, if the union in Washington is 
involved in a trade dispute, and its funds have run Jow—and it is my duty then— 
to order any other union—it may be in Louisville, Ky.—to forward a sufficient 
amount of money to keep them going. We have a system of blank monthly 
reports to the headquarters, on which they report precisely in the same manner 
that a branch business. house would report to the general house. They report 
actual receipts and actual expenditures. We then post the books. I keep the 
books in the general office and order the shifting about of these funds, yet I do 
not handle a dollar of it. You can readily see that there is no opportunity, in 
the first place, and no temptation, in the second place, for any officer to take any 
of the funds. As a consequence of this policy we never have any scandal by a 
national officer being short in his accounts. We find this a most excellent system 
and policy, because it shows that we have a trust in the honesty of the members 
themselves. They, I find, appreciate that, showing, in the words of the illustrious 
Abraham Lincoln, that ‘‘ The people can be trusted.” We donot lose on an aver- 
age, through defalcation of local secretaries, over $200 a year, and yet the actual 
money transaction for a year is $1,000,000, that is, mcluding of course the balance 
onhand. There actually passes through the hands of the local officers about 
$500,000 on the averageeach year. Wehaveconstantly on the road two financiers, 
who are controlled by the general office. They do not know themselves where 
they are going. _I change them here and there and everywhere,so they have a 
fashion of dropping in on a local secretary or a local treasurer at any time. Then, 
in addition to that, our law makes it mandatory and obligatory on the part of a 
local body to have a committee of three to examine the accounts of the local officers 
once amonth. They then have to sign the report in their own handwriting; that 
is sent to the general office; and if they do not sign it they are immediately asked 
why. In addition to that there is another safeguard. The money has to be 
deposited in the names of at’least three trustees, and the president of the union 
carries the bank book; so our funds are pretty thoroughly tied up. 

In addition to that I have mentioned, we have twoclassesof members. <A 10-cent 
weekly due member is one who has paid into the funds for fifteen years. He then 
has a right, that is if he is unable to work longer at the trade, to retire, and 
paying the 10-cent weekly dues enables him to retain his claim on the death 
benefit fund of $550. The 20-cent members are those who have gone into business, 
become manufacturers. They take what is knownas the beneficial retiring cards. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Does your organization ever invest?—A. 
No; we keep the money in the banks. The 20-cent member then has an oppor- 
tunity to retain his claim upon the sick and death benefit. A man might be a 
paying member for 15 years; he would then be entitled of course to $5 a week 
sick benefit and $550 death benefit. The member going into any other occupation 
has to retire. We permitted him to take what is known as 20-cent retiring cards 
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) retain his claim on the benefits. The 15-cent member is the fellow who 
a Some disease. We permit him to work at the business, but we do ne 
make him a full-fledged beneficiary member. He enjoys all other oe sp 
protections that go with membership in the international union, but he can es 
become a beneficiary as far as sick and death benefit is concerned. We only 

i lf dues—15 cents. 

oe oui Hundouie ) How does he get any particular benefits?—A. Increased 
wages, shorter hours generally, and improved shop conditions. ; 

To bring out more clearly the point [made a short time ago regarding expend- 

itures for out-of-work benefits, let me say that in 1893 the expenditures for out-of- 

~ work benefits, in round numbers, was $89,000; 1894, $174,000; 1895, $166,000; 1896, 
which was the banner year, $175,000; then the decline commenced; 1897, $117,000; 
1898, $70,000. Pay, 
Q. Explain this out-of-work benefit.—A. We pay 53 a week to any member 
who is unemployed and in good standing. Ss : 
Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you make any distinction between married and 
unmarried members?—A. No distinction whatever. Every member is served 
precisely alike. We make no distinction regarding sex, color, creed, nationality, 
whether married or single. s 
Q. (By Mr. PuIuuirs.) Have you many female members?—A. Very few, com- 
paratively speaking, to the large number of females employed in the trade. We 
have, probably, not over 5,000, all told, and they are largely located in New York 
and through Pennsylvania. ; 
Q. How many colored members have you?—A. Quiteafewin the South. That 
is, [ say, quite a few when compared with the members that are in other trades. 
Regarding the colored question, I want to say now, if it is permissible: Our con- 
stitution makes it obligatory on the part of local unions to accept journeymen 
cigar makers as members. Any journeyman Cigar maker who has served 3 years 
at the trade can come in, and by paying his initiation fee in installments, if he 
wants to, he is regarded as haying been initiated. It requires no yote; the con- 
stitution makes it mandatory. 
Q. Do they take any obligations?—A. None whatever. 
. (By Mr. FarquHar.) They sign the constitution and by-laws?—A. No. 
Even myself—I have never taken any obligation whatever; never signed any con- 
stitution or by-laws or anything else. Wehave none ofthat whatsoever. I have 
never given any bonds of any kind. The running expenses of my office amount 
to $28,000 a year, and I have never given a bond and have never been asked to 
give it, and we do not ask any of our local secretaries to give bond; some of them, 
or local unions, hold as high as $35,000 in their funds. They are not asked to 
give bonds, and do not give them. ; 
Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) What, then, are the offenses the members can commit 
jfor which they are disciplined?—A. For instance, our law does not specify, does 
not make any reference to anything a member can be fined for, but by common 
consent, since the formation of the organization, local unions have fined mem- 
bers for deliberately working under bill of prices, especially in times of trade dis- 
putes or strikes. That is about the only offense. If a member should so far for- 
get himself as to beat a boarding house we fine him for that. Wehave very little 
of that. We would fine a member for that as quickly as anything, 

Q. Can you expel members?—A. Oh, yes. While there is nothing which pro- 
vides for it, they can be expelled, but in connection with that there is another 
interesting feature. A local union may go ahead and discipline a member—we 


will say, fine him $10. We have no right to fine over that without asking the 
consent of the executive board. 


Q (By Representative Garpnmr.) 
get the limitation or the right to fix 
consent. They discipline 
offense of that nature. 


Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) In other words, it is the custom, without tk 
applies to alltrade unions?—A. Yes. There isa limitation to that. Tarlac pee 
so you will understand how a member is protected: If a member is fined $10 we 
will say, for working under bill of prices, the memper has the right to make an 
er a he international president. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Where does he get that right?— = 
stitution provides that any member may appeal to the orca The onecane 
and the law itself makes it right to do these things. A member has a right to 
appeal against the local union, and after both sides of the controversy are heard 
a decision is rendered. The member then has a right to appeal against the presi- 
dent’s decision, or the union has the right to appeal against that decision. It then 


If there is nothing in the law, where do you 
1e these men?—A. I explained, by common 
a member for working under the bill of prices or any 


ae! a ae 
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goes to the executive board for decision; and either side has a right to appeal 
against that decision to a popular vote. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) What form, referendum?—A. Yes. While the presi- 
dent has a right tosettle any controversy between local unions, every decision by 
the international president is appealable; and any member, no matter what it is 
for, if only fined one penny, can appeal to popular vote. That right, of course, is 
the check. The international president, by force of necessity, must regulate and 
ayaa all his acts and decisions with justice, and does; so that is the member’s 
protection. 

Q. (By Representative GaRDNER.) I do not get the limitation on these fines.— 
A. There is no limitation. A local union can fine a member $1,000 if they like, 
subject to approval of the board and appeal to popular vote. They can fine up to 
$10 without the consent of the board. 

Q. Is this a correct statement, then: The local union without written law is a 
law in itself, but as a safeguard against itself, its action is appealable from one 
authority to another until it comes around to popular vote?—A. Yes. 

. The order is a law in itself, but the decision must finally be affirmed by 
popular vote of the order?—A. Yes; by popular vote of the membership, so that 
all members are thus protected. 

Q: (By Mr. FarquHar.) Will you explain this out-of-work benefit system and 
how you trace your funds?—A. In the first place, the law itself provides $5 a week 
strike benefit in an authorized strike. No strike can take place in the interna- 
tional union without it also goes to popular vote. In all cases where more than 
25 men are involved they have no right to go on a strike without first obtaining 
permission by popular vote. 

. Then the national body, through its funds, is responsible.—A. Yes. We 
have no desultory or unauthorized strikes. If aunion goes out on strike without 
consent they have no financial support from the international union. I was 
involved in an unauthorized strike in 1883. We had $8,000.lying in the bank and 
we did not touch a penny of it, though we needed it badly. We borrowed from 
the printers and others. We borrowed $300 from one union. We borrowed and 
begged, but never touched a dollar of the general fund. ; 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Did you pay back what you borrowed?—A. Yes; we 
paid it back by local assessments out of our own pockets. That shows the power 
and discipline of the internationalunion. When we would go to these local unions 
they would taunt us by saying: ‘‘ You have $8,000 lying in the bank.” But when 
we told them that discipline and a strict regard for our laws prevented us from 
getting it we usually got what we wanted. : 

(By Mr. Puiuures.) Did not your local unions suffer afterwards in making 
up this money?—A. No. There is no such thing as a local fund, in so far as the 
international union is concerned. To create a local fund we levy local assess- 
ments in addition to the 30-cent weekly dues. Whenever we use any money that 
is not authorized we reimburse the same fund from this local fund. J 

The next benefit provided for is $5 a week sick benefit. Thatis provided for in 
the organic law. If a member is sick and unable to attend to his usual work, he 
gets $5 a week sick benefit. That is controlled by visiting ‘committees—a com- 
mittee of three. Each one of that committee must visit the sick member at least 
once a week, and the relief committee make their report to the secretary on Sat- 
urday night and vouchers are drawn for the $5 sick benefit. The next is the 
death benefit, of from $50 for the 2-year membership to $200 for the 5-year mem- 
bership; $350 for 10-year membership and $550 for 15-year membership; it ends 
there. The traveling benefit is not a benefit, except that we loan it to the mem- 
bers. If a member desires to travel in search of employment we indorse on his 
card the fare to the place he desires to go, with the additional sum of 50 cents to 
buy him food with. He can also draw that benefit when out of work. 

@. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Then when a man is working and the card reaches 
destination, does the local union make collection on that card?—A. No; this loan 
is returned as soon as the member securesemployment. He then has to pay back 
on his loan at the rate of 10 per cent of his wages. If he earns $15 he has to pay 
$1.50 on his loan. That is indorsed on hiscard. While itis termed a benefit and 
is a benefit—I myself have used it—I know what it means to a man who wants 
to work and can not find it. A loan of that nature makes a dollar as big as a 
cart wheel. 

Q. The main advantage of that is that it enables a man to go where the work 
is?)—A. That is the philosophy of it. The organic law provides, of course, for the 
$3 per week out-of-work benefit. A member to secure that benefit must go to the 
headquarters of the local union and register ina book daily, and at the expiration 
of the week the secretary figures up the book and gives him a voucher on the 
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rer for the sum of $3. They, however, can only draw $52 in a year out-of- 
Se tenente They ee for 6 rok and then the books are closed to them for 
7 weeks, and then they can go on again and draw $3 a week again for 6 more 
ks. , iets : 
Zor Is there any return of this money, on the part of the individual, back into 
the local fund?—A. No. ; 

Q. Then this is for the benefit of the entire trade, taken from the general 
fund?—A. Taken from the general fund; yes. There is no such thing as a local 
fund. It is one general common fund. Then at the end of each year 1 make an 
annual financial statement with a recapitulation. I submit a copy of the recapit- 
ulation for 1898, showing that the total for benefits paid in 1898 were $326,777.19. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Receipts, 1898. 


Hint fiation Teedtenees oarzces sacle Soe se acrs ees Soe ee ee ee ee eee . $13,939.00 
Des: (GO-CONT he ata oes meee a ee ee 404, 809. 45 
Des Gl01b-20-cent)). so. ccs mece Sea coer ae ee ee 71, 542. 50 
International assessments 28, 028. 50 
LAR ON fs oes eg a es ae ee ee renee a re 1,779.38 
Collected loams=222 622-52 e2— seas Sa peetacts -Saceee tein Bae wad Looe See 30, 758. 10 
Assistance from unions------------- 35,310. 00 
imberest on money -------5---------- 2, 611. 26 
Diicrom tinancier's SxaminahONs ses.0 esses sa cd== —- Se oe ee ese See ee ee 3, 632.12 
Fe ca oNer percentage Ree ee Sees 23 3.3 Sa ee 2, 802.99 
Retundedimoney TromiVyanrlOUs SOUlCES —2—ss_ ook ope ee 1,181.37 
qabelideposits =.-- =< -=-=s----- Fe ge 650. 00 
Collectedion' members deniciencies 22.5.2 ~--s0 522 oe= aoe aa ee ee 78.10 
Eixipended Ver IN GOMC Seq sasae 2 = serosa se ons Sone see nee aes oan seee ae es eee = 61. 92 

O SUN CIC Se aoe an eae na aed we See anes a Sat Sage Se ee ce a 71.76 
IPT OPAWMTe CCOUNUS se sono Aaa ere Sete ae eee ge te ao ene ee a ee ie er 9. 82 
Balance onshand January 1908.2. 0a. 22/2.) | ee Se eee ene Ep ote ee eee 

TSG eal ra ps Nos ei ca a on ot Ve eee, oo ee ee 741, 506. 57 
Ependitures, 1898. 
PA SSIS tA COMO UAV OUT oY Gl PEI ICON Sie =. oe noe ee ee ee 25, 287.43 
SiG MONON Gas oan oe oso eee eee ea One cease ae en 111, 283. 60 
Strilve' benletite cs BiG tos NO oe ee eee eee 25, 118.59 
Out-of-work benefit) ase. == 5-5 se se oe se 70, 197. 70 
LO GH UY DeNEI bi -sest as ek ee . 94, 939. 83 
Reni eeeeese enn ee tate es Mas ae 12, 389. 07 
Salaries and committees’ expenses ____ 70, 085. 54 
PUAOLOM OI Vee eee eee See ee ee 8, 755. 54 
OStage —---- ne -- Sane ee ssi 4,179. 84 
Tax to to international union-___- 949. 
nepela ei beol Olea. == etano eee bers Seen Sekt oe ea 379. 
Assistance *olinions soe. = 5 Oe Lee 640. 
Lawyers’ fees in label and other cases 823 
Returned to international union (dissolved unions) 677. 


a 3 
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Loss through defunct banks ______ 
Errors in accounts of local unions - 
Due local unions, per financier’s ex 
Duty on supplies, ete .__ 
Rebumned diuesstines, eto: 20-6. Se. seed i ee ee ee 
Miscellamnoousiexpenditures. —-5-.n.-ce-cclseeka sed pai open mee an en 
Balance.on hand January 1.1809 2-20) 25 oe eens eee 


> 
for) 


a 
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!'The above does not include iavelne ee ers. 
o. Perot) system commenced in 187 
,045,464.53 in benefits. In the strike that occurred duri he winter 
1885—practically one year—we paid $205,000 in strike benciten 9 an ea 
Q. Did you lose that strike?—A. The strike was lost. We only had a member- 
ship of 12,000. I paid during that time 75 cents weekly assessment quite fre- 
. quently. I have forgotton the number; but it was in addition to the regular 
dues. They had to be levied in order to keep up this fight. You see our resources 


are practically unlimited. -If it falls below the regular per canit: ass 
ene eeubers pay it. gular per capita the assessment 


Q. Was that the Cincinnati strike?—A. Yes. 
one,a splendid victory. 
Q. Explain that, please; in its results,—A. It first demonstrated to the employers 


9,and since that date we have paid 


But it was,in more ways than 
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that we were well organized and when we felt we were right we could fight to a 
finish, and that we had unlimited resources. It also demonstrated to our mem- 
bers the weakness in our strike laws, so that we profited in both instances. We 
_ have not had a big strike since, and we immediately perfected our strike laws. 
Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is it a fact that in addition to that factor it resulted in 
driving many large operators out of business in Cincinnati?—A. That is a fact. 
_ While we lost—I do not say this boastingly—the sheriff’s flag was placed upon 
_ several of the biggest manufacturing establishments in that city at that time. 
: That has been the logical result of our big strikes. We had a strike in Bing- 
_hamton in 1890 that was inaugurated by the nonunionists, who struck for a 
_ smallincrease. Only 7 per cent of the cigar makers in Binghamton involved in 
_ that strike were members of the international union. We were in a hopeless 
minority. The unionists were swept out of the factories with the rest. We took 
up the strike and conducted it for them. Union cigar makers seldom strike for 
less than a dollar; it is not worth while. But we took up the fight; we were 
_ forced into it. At that time there were 5,000 cigar makers in Binghamton; 
to-day there are only about 1,500. That is the logical result of all our big strikes; 
_ even though we lose, the trade is scattered. 
@. Your members could work elsewhere, then?—A. In the case of Bingham- 
- ton it was a nonunion strike; practically we assumed management of the strike. 
There grew out of that strike one of the most interesting legal battles that organ- 
ized labor has ever had in this country, and yet we have never said anything 
about it. The manufacturers got out an injunction restraining us from doing 
- picket duty, from giving money to the unorganized; in fact, restraining us from 
doing everything but going back to work for them. The manufacturers had 
$25,000, it is claimed—for the want of a better term—in a legal pot, and secured 
the best legal talent in southwestern New York, so as to make this injunction 
permanent. The international union also secured the best legal talent that they 
could get—one of them, Mr. Tracy Becker, of Buffalo. We went along with 
them. Of course we had the money—just as much as they did. We carried that 
affair right straight up to the court of appeals, which is the highest court in the 
State of New York, and were successful. It cost us $8,000. We had at least fifty 
suits against manufacturers in that affair. They had at least 100 people arrested 
and suits against them, and the intention was to fight on both sides; but they 
finally came to me with a proposition that we dismiss all our suits except the 
injunction case, and they would do the same. Wedid. Otherwise some of the 
‘men would undoubtedly have gone to State prison, and the manufacturers have 
had some large damage cases to settle. ; 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLips.) What would they have gone for?—A. They issued an 
injunction that was, we hold, the most unrighteous injunction ever issued, and 
one we could not help but violate. While we never resorted to violence—the 
international union has never been accused of resorting to violence in strikes—the 
men had to violate this injunction; were virtually forced to. Having technically 
violated the injunction, that would have sent them to jail. We had manu- 
facturers arrested for making false arrests, and a hundred other different affairs. 
It cost us considerable, as our legal expenses were great all the time. : 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) You have not had any late experience in injunction 
matters, have your—A. We have been pretty free from injunction affairs, but I 
attribute that chiefly to the fact that we never resort to violations of the laws 
in our trade disputes. \ 

Q. Do you apply the boycott in your business?—A. We have what is known as 
the blue label. It is furnished gratuitously to all manufacturers who employ 
skilled members of our organization and pay the bill of prices. 

Q. Are there any other means you employ, in general terms, to win?—A. I 
want to be technically correct here. We do not resort to the boycott except in 
extreme and exaggerated cases, such as we haye had in the State of New Yorkin 
these tenement-house affairs. Yes, we put them on what is known as the “‘ unfair 
list,” but,asarule,no. Generally speaking we do not resort to what is commonly 

_known as the boycott. All cigars look alike to us that do not have the union 
label on. 

Q. Are you willing to give your private judgment about the boycott as a trade- 
union policy?—A. I can answer it by saying (I will explain later on why) we 
hold that the trade-union movement is right; that it is the only refuge of the 
toiling masses; that we try to win—use all honorable means to win. That is as 
far as I care to go in answer to that question. f re 

Q. In connection with your funds and the general policy of organization, what 
opinion have you in respect to the incorporation of trade unions?—A. I believe 
they should be incorporated. In the first place, trade unions have nothing to hide; 
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they are not violators of the law, and to-day they can be and are brought into 
wea may take a little longer—almost as quickly as they could be and would 
be if they were incorporated. If incorporated it would give us many advantages; 
for instance, any corporation has the right to go into court and offer its printed 
constitution and by-laws, while an association like ours can only offer the written 
minutes; that necessitates the keeping of the written minutes of each of our con- 
ventions; often have the old books carefully filed away in the vaults, in case we 
have to prove the existence of the international union. We have nothing to hide. 
The international union meets every 5 years in conventions. At the last conven- 
tion, held in Detroit in 1896, we were 18 days in session and never closed the doors— 
open session from the time I let the gavel fall, opening the session, until it was 
closed. We never had a single moment behind closed doors. There were five 
representatives of the press there, so you can readily see from that, as far as we 
are concerned, that we have nothing to hide. All our acts are open and above- 
board. I favor being incorporated, first, because it would legalize us; second, 
give us more standing before courts. We are willing to be brought into court 
any minute. ’ 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Have you any data in regard to the total number of 
cigar makers in and outside the unions?—A. The United States census places the 
number at 125,000, but that, understand, includes the cigarette, cheroot, and tobie 
makers; so I estimate that the actual number of cigar makers proper is about 
75,000 or 80,000, and we have 27,000 of them. 

Q. So that about one-third of the cigars of the country are union made?—A. 
Yes. That, too, includes what I consider the practical and skilled cigar makers 
of the country. For instance, we are thoroughly organized all over the country 
except in New York City, where there are about 20,000 cigar makers; and I want 
to tell the commission some time before I get through why the trade is so poorly 
organized in that city. Then we have easily if Pennsylvania. 15,000 or 16,000— 
possibly 20,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Doesthat include those who work at desultory employ- 
ment? You make that estimate unclassified?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. KennEpDy.) Are the Cubans not generally members of your union?— 
A. No. They generally are not members of our organization. They are the 
poorest to organize of any nationality. 

Q. We had before the commission some time ago a gentleman who stands very 
high among the industrial workers of the country, and he said if the cigar 


makers of the United States who are organized should quit work as wage work- ' 


ers and take up the business themselves in a cooperative way that they would 
succeed in driving the manufacturers out of business; that they had the power. 
You ought to know more of that than that gentleman.—A. That looks nice on 
paper; that is a splendid thing to think about, but it is not a practical common- 
sense view; it isa little visionary, for the simple reason that the total annual 
value of the output of cigars is $129,000,000; there are invested in the manufac- 
turing, $50,000,000; and the wage scale amounts to forty-odd million dollars. So 
you can see it is a nice thing to talk about; but we are not prepared yet. I am 
not prepared to say, for fear of being called visionary, that such a thing is feas- 
ible or plausible at the present time. 
Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Possibly it is a compliment to your organization?—A. 
Probably, yes. j 
Q. (By Mr. Pures.) It would not be so nice for 
ufactory?—A. As it would for the hired man. 
ae (By Mr. FARQUHAR). Is it not so, that the trade unions of the world, for 
A ) Inst three or four hundred years, have run the whole nation as they did in 
oe If you want me to go into that Ican. That question is rather far- 
reaching, but if you desire I will go right into it now. 
ae Be ee ee le would just as soon have it on the minutes as not.— 
\. First, ole t 1at Were it not for trade unions there is a possibility that during 
pace of ae ial depression some of our cities might be laid in ashes. That, I 
eee ATR 5 | ee . is 2 * ee 2 
ho “ cou . rail happene d m Chicago during the lastindustrial depression. I will 
explain what reason I have for saying that. During the darkest days there in 1894. 
the unemployed, the unorganized, commenced holding mass meetings on the lake 
front. Carter Harrison, now dead, was mayor of Chicago at that time. He. with 
other people, saw considerable danger in this. I made it my business to ascertain 
who met on the lake front. Ifound it was the unorganized people. Thos 1 
however, were permitted to walk i - ae en: Rie coe oo 
, Were | ed to walk into the saloons at any time and help themsel 
to 1] h without getting a drink is y, Ne Bere oe 
o lune u getting a drink. That is true, but why I do not know, I will 


confess. The churches and everything else opened their doorstothem. Now.on 
the other hand, the trade unionist, whe is really more aggressive and, I hold more 
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a person engaged in a man- 
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f intelligent, feels the sting of depression and knows more of the possibilities of life, 
_ and as a consequence his resentment is greater when he is up against the game of 
_ life and getting the worst of it. Instead of going to the lake front to voice his 
resentment he went into the trade unions. There, surrounded by some sort of 

_ order and discipline, he had the satisfaction of speaking his mind, and to my mind 
_ it seems that it had the same effect on him that they say it does with a woman 
when she has a good cry—he was relieved. In addition to that, our organization 
relieved his distress to the extent of $175,000 a year in out-of-work benefits, and to 
the extent of $112,000 in sick benefits. In times of industrial and commercial 
stagnation men are sick, more so than they are in normal good times, and justly, 
too. A man out of work, looking for it, who can not find it, is mentally sick; he 
feels worse than a fellow does with a bad cold or rheumatism in the arm; he is 
sick. So that the fact of Carter Harrison suppressing these mass meetings on the 
lake front proved that he saw in them vast danger. I hold that the free lunches, 
then, and the hand of charity, and especially the trade unions, who had their 
meeting places and gave this relief, were the means of quieting and holding in 
check the masses who were sorely distressed at that time; and I know whereof I 
speak when I say that they were sorely distressed. They wanted work and they 
wanted it badly, and could not get it. So that, to my mind, trade unions are not 
only a help and stimulus to great industries, but they are the conservators of per- 
sonal liberty. I willexplain why. Itisoften asserted, on the contrary, that trade 

_ unions are a menace to industrial development as well as to personal liberty. As 
a matter of fact, however, it is an economic, scientific truism. By enabling its 
members to get better pay, it enables the masses to consume more, and industry 
develops just in proportion to the ability of the masses to consume; not the ability 
of the big capitalist to consume, but rather on the ability of the masses to consume; 
and the masses can only consume in proportion to the amount of wages they receive. 
Hence, then, it naturally and logically follows, as an economic truth, that the more 
wages the workingman receives the greater the industry. I hold that. .In my 
judgment industrial and commercial stagnation is caused by the fact that the 
working classes receive such little pay. For instance, it might be explained by 
this chair. If this chair sells for $5, it is worth $5. The man who made it has 
added $5 in value to the wealth of the country. He got $1.50 for making it. He 
can only consume, then, $1.50 of the wealth he has created. Of course, the neces- 

' sary middleman and the manufacturer consume part of that, but not all of it, as 
statistics show in decades and decades that trade and wealth in the country are 
increasing. Now that, to my mind, proves that what ails us and that which 

_ brings about industrial and commercial stagnation, is underconsumption; that 
is, that we produce more than we can consume. If that is true, the trade unions, 
by increasing wages and shortening the hours of labor, are enabling their mem- 
bers to earn better pay and consequently to consume more, and if that process 
goes on until such time as the working classes, through the instrumentality of 
their trade unions, are enabled to receive a just share of the wealth they create, 
that, and that alone, in my judgment, will stop industrial stagnation. In so far 
as the personal-liberty matter is concerned, afew years ago a mechanic was ableto 
depend upon his skill and the scarcity of menin his craft to maintain his standard 
of life, to maintain wages, and to improve his condition. To-day, through the 

_ introduction of improved machinery and the dependence of the work of one work- 
man upon that of another, it is a physical impossibility for a man to maintain his 
standard of life, to say nothing of his desire for better conditions. That is, per- 
haps, best illustrated by a shoe shop. We will say we are all shoemakers. If 
you please, you are one who believes in personal liberty and you would not be 
subservient to the trade unions. You have conceived that 8 hours is long enough 
to work. At 5 o'clock you exercise your right as a free American citizen, one of 
the personal-liberty enthusiasts, to quit. A few minutes afterwards the gentle- 
man next to you has to stop, too,because the shoe, before it is completed, passes 
through the hands of 40 people. Mr. Kennedy quits, and so on. By the time it 
got around here the superintendent or the foreman wants to know what is the 
matter, and when told that you are exercising your rights as an American citizen 
-and enjoying your personal liberty, it is unnecessary for me to say you are quickly 
kicked into the street. And so we hold that, standing alone to-day, under the 
modern means of production and distribution, it is a physical and utter impos- 
sibility for one standing alone to enjoy personal liberty in the matter of produc- 
tion and distribution. If we here in the shoe shop, now, can unite our interests, 
who will say for one minute that he is being robbed of his personal liberty if the 
majority agree that we ought to get $1 or $2 more aweek? Or who can deny apa 
an hour off on a day is robbing anyone of his personal liberty under modern 
means of production? So that we can say, then, uniting our interests never robs 
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us of our personal liberty. On the other hand, however, it is the only means and 
the only way whereby we can get personal liberty under the modern means of 
production and distribution. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) The personal-liberty cry, then, comes from those who 
want to pay smaller wages, work the men longer hours, and keep the working- 
men ground down; isthat your idea?—A. Without the shadow of a doubt. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If there is no organization upon either side and the 
manutacturer desires to work 10 hours a day and he makes his contract in that 
way, he has aright to make that contract, I suppose, as an individual standing 
alone?—A. Yes, certainly. ' 

Q, Then there is a little personal liberty abridged, is there not?—A. He cer- 
tainly has that right; but we hold that there are two sides to this question. We 
hold that there are the employer and the hired men to be considered, and that one 
can not very well get along without the other, especially the employer; and we 
think we are entitled to some protection, some rights, rather; and among them 
one is the right to work shorter hours because, first, it is right; second, because 
it is an:absolute necessity with improved machinery. It is a positive and abso- 
lute necessity that the hours of aber be curtailed to that point where all men 
have an opportunity to work. That is, chiefly and primarily, the object of short- 
ening the hours of labor—to give all an opportunity to work. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) To get the point clear, it seems to me that, 
as the matter now stands, it is in an illogical shape, in this: You deny the possi- 
bility of the enjoyment of personal liberty because one man can not quit at 5 and 
another at half past 5, or one at 4, and so on, ignoring the fact that the guaranty 
of quitting at some time is practical. Now, if contracting to work until a given 
hour with the employer is destructive of personal liberty, logically, why is 1t not 
so for the employees to make an agreement emong themselves to be governed by 
the majority?—A. In the first place, under this competitive system, the tendency 
of wages is naturally downward, and the natural desire on the part—I do not say 
this in resentment—of the employer is to get as much work as he possibly can out 
of his workmen, and to work the longest possible hours at the smallest possible 
wages. That is natural. He has to do that probably to compete: Now, in so far 
as the contract is made, if these men in a given factory make these contracts as 
individuals, it is a moral certainty that they are made by the employer and not 
the hired man. He makes the contract; he does not consult you These contracts 
are drawn up—printed forms. I have seen lots of them and they s ecif that 
you shall work 10 hours a day. You have no say in that except you ate engi 
to go away from your job and starve to death if youlike You really have no $a 
inmaking suchacontract. If the menare organized they can go to the emplo ed 
and by conciliation, mediation, and. arbitration mutually agree It is eae ‘ 
bargaining. We will go collectively to the employer and make a bargain th ‘ine 
poe work 8 hours a day. Now, the employer has a say in making Haye ears 
eS ek simply a bargain, and in the case of the trade-unionist it is a collec- 

Q. Your contention, then, is that, as betwee +e yyer i 
the individual employee, there can ‘ea aes Petre cher mt ape’ ane 
tion, the voluntary agreement of two minds; that the cire ai si. Roe ena 
that one is of necessity always under some duress?— A. Teese ip tr a re such 

Q. (By Mr. Krnnepy.) By organization then, the “Ww or ki iA ee panier 
real liberty of contract which they never enjoyed previo ic t yrmerarrst 
will not say that they never enjoyed it; but I will sa th # crea ee : 
conditions they could not enjoy that personal liberty * ttt hat unde Pe 
not for the trade unions. Of course they may | a on ee ee . 
but I doubt that very much, too. Iam not ne if ob eae! oe eee Daels 
Ae (Bs oo ge forefathers from an irideeet pein e a te age 

WbyMeA.L. Harris.) From a tradeaunien clanincn : 
Pa iaiwhat Twanted See hs bier Standpoln of course, that is 
no Ogee capital. The individual who oo coh pe oe pee 
and for some reason he may want to lengthen his time or ibis ; 
wages. A portion of his men say they wi S time.OF possibly vO weGnvo ane 
willing to stay, and other Danse oa eee La mth ue AROS SH DOTA 
those who have concluded to go. Now, up to Aaa Witst of come ese 
sonal liberty. But now the next step: Has ihe Sie 1 ee of COUT se Reto ROE 
to his own property under organized labor if he aot a Sonal Siberia eee 
let the old men go?—A. Yes; he has personal tent nov ta - in the new men and 
terms that the hired men collectively agree upon ee eee 7} A BS Berea the 

Q. But suppose they all go out and will not permit ths nae oe to come in? 
A. The manufacturer is up against it then, in the language of Shakespeare. 
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Q. Is that personal liberty with the owner of the property? Can he control his 
property?—A. No. It is personal liberty for him in so far as he individually is 
concerned, but it denies to him the right to fix the standard of life for the hired 
men. Hecan go out of business if he wants to. Of course that is a blunt way 
of putting it; but he does not have to stay in the manufacturing business. 

é. (By Mr. Puiuutrs.) Has he not as good a right to do that, to fix the prices, 
as the laborer?—A. For economic reasons that I have explained I would not take 
that view. If we are to exist as a people, with the greatest good to the greatest 
number, then, no, he has not the right to fix wages at a point where it is impos- 


_ sible for us to earn wages enough to consume or live properly. That is the idea. 


[f it is a case of the consideration only of the capitalist and the manufacturer, 
oe however, the hired man has to be considered, then, no, it is not right 
or him. . 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) In other words, it is a case of one man against the 
community?—A. Yes; it is. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) Do not the organized laborers fix ‘prices occasionally 
where there is no profit for the manufacturer?—A. I might say, so far as my 
knowledge goes, they do not. I can not answer, of course, for the others. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Is not your wage scale a minimum wage scale?—A. 
We have what is known as the local minimum wage scale for localities, but we 
have not what is known as a minimum wage scale universally. , ; 

Q. That is, what you might call a living wage?—A. I would not want to say 
that there is such a thing as a living wage at present. ; 

Q. Well, we will take the other expression, humane wage?—A. My experience 
has taught me that I can comfortably expend any wage that vou might fix for 
me. I find no trouble now, and I have no bad habits, no extravagant habits 
whatsoever—I have no trouble in living up to my salary, and it is more than I 
have sometimes earned in the past. 

Q@. Do you say that under organized labor the employee has more personal lib- 
erty than he would have as an individual to make a contract?—A. That is pre- 
cisely what Isay. By collective bargaining he is better able to drive a better 
agreement, and therefore he has more personal liberty. 

@. (By Mr. RATCHFORD.) You believe ‘that in that collective bargaining the 
employer and the employees would have equal rights, equal liberties, so far as it 
is possible to get them, taking into account their respective standings and sta- 
tions?—A. Yes; I believe in this because it is always a fairer way of settlement. 

Q. Are you opposed to arbitrarily fixing the prices by a trade union where such 
union is strong enough to fix the prices arbitrarily, or have you any cases of that 
kind in your trade?—A. No; Iam not. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Why are you opposed to the other side 
doing it, if you are not opposed to your side increasing the prices arbitrarily?— 
A. Iam not really concerned with the other side. The other side. in so far as I 
am concerned, is able to take care of itself. J want to say it distinctly and say 


it as a matter of experience, that the other side will arbitrarily fix prices whenever 


they have an opportunity to do so. 

Q. Will not your side do it also when it has an opportunity?—A. My previous 
experience is that our side is always more than fair in fixing prices. In answer 
to the other question, though, I am not going to sit here and say that I think the 
hired man can ask for any too much; that is the reason I answered the way I did. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHAR.) Do you think any trade union in America can put up 
any inordinate arbitrary scale and maintain it?—A. No. 

. Or in Europe?—A. No. 

x (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Suppose they did get the power? 

@. (By Mr. Farquuar.) The theory is worse than nothing at all without the 
practical.—A. That is true. igt™ 

Q. (By Representative LivinasTon.) Suppose the organization should extend 
and cover all the labor of the courtry, then could they not do it arbitrarily? Is 
not that what you are seeking to do, to extend your organization to cover every 


laborer every day?—A. I can not say what they will do, although my experience 


with the workingmen warrants me in saying that they not oniy have been fair, 
but will be fair. se 

Q. You said that you believed in 8 hours, and fixed 8 hours ‘* because it 1s 
right.” Why is 8 hours right and not 6?—A. if I said 8 hours, I would like to 
amend that by saying shorter hours. I usually use the term shorter hours. 

Q. Let me suggest to you that different enterprises are differently surr« minded; 
the environments are different. Some ought to work 6, some 7, and some 9. 
Why do you people believe almost universally in 8 hours? Why not make it 9, 
or why not make it 7?—A. The limit is fixed at 8 hours simply because by com 
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mon consent it is generally believed that by working 8 hours we can take up the 
unemployed. : 

Q. In parts of our country we do not exactly understand why you put it at 8, and 
I want to ask you?—A. I really do not know why it is arbitrarily fixed at 8 to-day, 
except that organized labor really fixed 10 hours. They started working at 10 hours 
a day; finally the unorganized began working only 10, so that to-day the uni- 
versal working time is 10 hours a day. Now, when we commenced to figure on 
the question of shortening the hours of labor we took into consideration the fact 
that under normal and ordinary conditions, good times, fully one-fifth of the 
working classes of this country was idle. Now, that principle developed up 
would oceania 2 hours of labor each day being dropped, so that would drop it 
to an 8-hour day. 

Q. I supposed you predicated that_on some medical examination or medical 
opinion that about 8 hours is about as long as a man’s body ought to work. Now, 
I understand you to say the real purpose of it is to make more room for laborers 
to work?—A. That is, when those who had the most to say were fixing the limit 
at 8, or establishing that number, I am of the opinion thatthe physical phase of 
the question did not enter into it in the slightest degree. Yet, in my own mind, 
it is one of the most interesting and far-reaching reasons why it should be, wh 
shorter hours is a good thing. Here is an interesting matter in connection wit 
it. Itis authentic and true. The Amalgamated Carpenters of England work 8 
hours per day. They are one of the very few organizations in England—while they 
have a splendid system of organization over there—that work 8 hours a day. | 
They have, through a carefully kept system of statistics, shown that in the first 
ten years of the operation of this short-hour day the health of their wives has 
materially improved. Anything that tends to improve the physical condition of 
the mothers of this country is good for coming generations. The reason for that 
is that the wife had more leisure; she did not have to get up until 7 o’clock in the 
morning, where she formerly got up at 6, and the husband was at home by 5, or 
a little after, and her day’s work was over and she had then some leisure, and 
really enjoyed it to an enormous extent—to that extent that the health of the 
women improved in the ratio of 22 per cent. 

Q. (By Representative LIVINGSTON.) Now, if you believe that the real reason 
for 8 hours is to make room for more labor, then the fixing of the 8-hour system 
would depend upon the supply or demand of labor?—A. There should be no such 
thing as an arbitrary fixing of the hours of labor. 

Q. Have wages been decreased in the last ten years or increased, in your indus- 
try?:—A. Of course, the last six years has been a period of industrial and commer- 
cial stagnation. I might answer that by saying that in the first four years of the 
past ten wages were increased rapidly among the organized cigar makers to the 
extent of about 15 per cent, but in the last six years they have ‘Temained station- 
ary. They have not decreased among the organized cigar makers generall 
speaking, for the simple reason that the organization has held the wages ee 
The actual number of our members that have been involved in trade dis putes— 
that is, to resist the reduction of wages during this panic, since ise Ean been 
only 3,564 oa of 27,000—in trade disputes of all kinds and descriptions; and 
Pees nae peut: ee only 2,448 have been involved. And in the year 
897, which was i ssed year as far as labor was concerned, only four mem- 
bec pene ay oly an that really lost in their wages. 

. Has there not been a considerable reduction in the cos F livi i 
6 years?—A. There never isa reduction in the Be recs of ee ae 

Q. Because a man will spend what he gets?—A. That is it 

ie pees Hon cheaper than it could then but a 
, y Representative GARDNER.) To it i . 
means of living?—A. I ain not ee fix 2 ei Sate kee caeene One 
Q. (By Representative LivinasTon.) To put it in that anon aS gents . 
idea of the possible cost of living in your RLS Tac guage, what is your 
: e possible cost of living in your organization?—A. We 1 hat 
consider one of the best organizations in the world, the m st. d pete ioe 
most complete, and in the best shape. And it has also Fe Th a ae 
of any labor organization: ‘‘ Organization being neces: oe . whe est preamble 
and final emancipation of labor; for this reason we eee de eee 
eT, International Union of America.” e ave Organized ssa. 
. Do you take them out of the realm o no Tureed 
standing of it. Amelioration, of course, eae Rep oe 


; ris eed) : assist as we journey along 
a better industrial and social system. Hence we have once ey ee 
unionistS are not pessimists; they are not theorists; they are opportunists. We 


ameliorate as we journey along to a better industrial system. Emancipation, I 
do not know what it is—that is, I will not attempt to say what the Gata will 
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that I possibly can for myself and my fellow-man under present Conditions; 
and if we are growing better mentally, that future generations will know bet- 
ter what they want and how to get it; and it is none of my business to say 
what that system shall be. I concern myself chiefly with the present, and in’ 
my view our duty is to do all that we possibly can for the hired man, for the 
workingman as we find him to-day and under conditions we find him. What 
emancipation means I will leave to future generations to decide. 
 Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) You have not reached emancipation yet?—A. No; 
generally speaking, though, it means a better industrial and social system. 
_ Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Now, I had always supposed you had 
organized not offensively, but defensively. In other words, capital combined, 
ene to save yourselves you had to organize to fight those combinations?—A. That 
is true. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is not your organization, so far as you are able to 
control it, organized both for offensive and defensive purposes?—A. Yes; most 
assuredly. 

I want to explain just a few figures in connection with the organization that 
to my mind are interesting, and in view of the testimony should go in. Our 
organization has the initiative and referendum in its entirety. We meet in con- 
ventions every 5 years, and at the last convention we had 258 delegates and were 
in session 18 days. But the convention possesses no power whatsoever to adopt 
laws. It can simply offer amendments to the constitution. They are then sub- 
mitted to a popular vote, and if approved by a majority of the members become 
part of the organic law of the organization. In addition to that every 5 years 
each local union, under penalty of a fine, has to make a nomination for the office 
of international president. The 5 who receive the highest number of nomina- 
tions are submitted to a popular vote, and every member is fined $1 if he does 
not vote. We not only give the members a privilege to vote for their officers, 
but we fine them if they do not do it, so that the members not only make their 
laws, but they select the officers to execute them. Each member has a right to 
appeal from any action, from any decision the president may make, so that it 
makes us then the most democratic organization in the civilized world. We 
have in addition to that the plan I have already explained, the payment of the 
high dues, a chain of benefits—strike, sick, death, traveling, out-of-work, and the 
wite funeral benefit. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is your strike fund kept separate?—A. No; all in one 
general common fund. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Have democracies ever fined citizens for not voting?— 
A. An illustrious Democrat, the fellow who once said ‘‘I am a Democrat,” also 
once said that he believed that it was the solution of the voting system in this 
country. That and that alone would stop bribery—to fine the citizen for not 
going to the polls to vote. David B. Hill, of New York, said that. | 

Q. And yet you fine members for not voting; is that a democratic feature?— 
A. There is a logical reason for that; I will explain it to you: For instance, sup- 
pose that in a certain organization there are a large number of people who hold 
extreme or radical ideas; if that contingency exist it will always be found that 
they are ‘‘ Johnny on the spot.” That being true, unless there was a compulsory 
voting system, the real, true sentiment of the organization might not be brought 
out. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Mr. Livingston asked if a man could not 
live cheaper than he could at the former date that he mentioned; I would like to 
repeat that question in this form: Can a man live better for the same money?— 
A. Yes. Ican remember in my boyhood days an average citizen only had one 
carpet on the floor in the house, and that was an old rag carpet. I remember I 
helped sew the rags and wind up the balls. To-day you can go into the average 
workingman’s house and find several carpets on the floors anda piano. I never 
saw many pianos in workingmen’s homes when I was a boy, and Iam 42 years 
old. I want tosay, and I am frank enough to really admit, that we can live better 
to-day; that the change in the system of production and our trade unions have 

‘made it possible for us to do so. We hold that we are deserving of this improved 
condition, and having got a little of it, we want more of it. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHFrorD.) You admit that.a man can live better to-day at the 
same wages than he could at the former time of which you spoke?—A. T do not 

admit that he got the same wages. 
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@. Are the wants of society increasing or decreasing; and if so, is the increase” 
or decrease in wages commensurate therewith?—A. No. I hold that the increase 
does not keep pace with the wants and requirements of the average workingman 
to-day. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) What is your standard?—A. My standard 
is the best I can get by fair means. It seems to me that there can be no such 
thing as a fixed standard where we are progressing and going ahead. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Do yon know whether it is true that the 
authorities on man’s physical and mental capacity for all time have held that in 
all employments taxing the cerebral powers of man 8 hours is the limit at which 
he can be kept up to his most effective standard?—A. I know from actual experi- 
ence that the moral condition of the cigar makers has improved under the 8-hour 
system. We commenced work 8 hours a day May 1, 1886. Twenty-five or 30 
years ago—I will tell a little story that illustrates, generally speaking, the cigar 
maker at that time. Some women were sitting on the front stoop in Windsor 
Locks, Conn., and a crowd of cigar makers were coming along the road, and a 
little girl ran out and said, ‘‘Ma, take in your clothes; here come some cigar 
makers.” Years ago they were inclined to indulge not only in blue Monday, but 
they were inclined to take a week or two in dissipation. Since the inauguration 
of the short-hour day that has entirely disappeared from the class. There is no 
such thing among the cigar makers as blue Monday or taking a week out ona 
sue PY ok the moral condition has improved, and I hold, also, the physical 
and mental. 

Q. Do you know that it has been contended by many of the writers who are 
immortal that the day should be divided into three periods, and that not more 
than 8 hours should be devoted to work that in anywise taxes the mental pow- 
ers?—A. I fully indorse that. : 

Q. I understood you to say that the elemeft of providing work for more men 
entered into the shortening of the work day. Would it not be true, if that was 
the real feature, that logically there must follow an elastic time scale by which 
men should work shorter hours in times of depression and longer hours in times 
of activity?—A. Yes; I can answer that very quickly: ‘‘ In my opinion it is a seri- 
ous question how far in the direction of curtailing the day’s labor we should go 
before we endeavor to shorten the week’s labor; whether we should rest content 
with 8 hours per day and confine our future efforts to securing a full Saturday 
holiday, or whether we should set anew mark of 6 hours per day and battle for 
its accomplishment, is a serious question. The successful attainment of 6 hours’ 
work per day, or 8 hours’ work per day for 5 days per week, with a full stop 
for Saturday and Sunday, is a noble issue, and one that commends itself to your 
attention, and to your serious consideration it is respectfully referred and com- 
mended, and I hope to see one of the propositions ultimately adopted by the inter- 
national union.” Here is my reply to the question: ‘ The question of curtailing 
the daily hours of labor during times of industrial depression, until the limit is 
reached where all can participate in the opportunity to work is of vital impor- 
tance, and also merits your careful attention. Before another period of indus- 
eee ae Pe reached, legislation should be brought about which will 

ace the international union ina position where it can ¢ this or: inci ” 
oO. i ees I said to the poet Sra psn Ween ADDY Wh 

: the object be to furnish employmen assening t "0d 
who would want to work at that Crean ee Lee ek ce, what noone 
can be set, what arguments can be made? And if the result of that was to short : 
the hours—at the same wages I assume, of course—in times of depression aw 
eee Cae rite was ne ereeee demand, would not mt put TOOreEIES 
ontrary to all laws of trade? is, vou w File a 4 

the most when men were least inclined Or tae Pit a is ery cae 
least when there was the greatest demand for it?—A. Of Counedwh sn the 2 ee 
ingman has the opportunity to earn fair wages, that is cote © chorea tee 
tion of an industrial depressi jean SOUng Los porn wae a 
Petrone ih not aig dne oar ae aN er could get out of an industrial depres- 
810. 0 he natural law of decay. For instance, if under i 

brings about commercial and industrial stagnati levery serrate os 
it would naturally follow that we would nev er a oat of Se ae On ee ees 

Seed f v of it, bu 2 

fact that we do is due to the fact of the nabural law of docageeeee oe 
waste; we have tocommence to replacethem. Now, if all wer snieiad sietend 
of being laid off, to work a short time, work a little whil bee SL ee 
ieep the wheels turning. , e, to my mind that would 

@. You mean a little while at a per hour wage r ; 

A. That would help the anata OF DOnt ag ena 


Q. That is another question altogether.—A. T would be in favor of the national 


at a day wage?— 
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Government fixing the hours of labor in so far as they possibly can to a certain 
amount, say 8 hours per day. Iam still of the opinion, though, that before they 
do that our organization will have to look at it and regulate those affairs that 
you speak about—the same that I have recommended and read to you. We would 
have to fix the number of hours. I see no means whereby the Federal or a State 
government could regulate the affairs of that kind. 

. (By Mr. Ratourorp.) Is it not a fact that all the reasons that were ever 
urged in favor of the 8-hour work day, from the time the agitation first began, are 
as true, as valid, and as sound to-day as they were when they were first urged?— 
A. Generally speaking, yes; all the reasons are true to-day. 

Q. Is it a fact that additional reasons in favor of the 8-hour work day have 
sprung into existence with modern labor-savying machinery?—A. Certainly. 

Q. The fact that our shops, mills, and mines were idle 5 or 6 months in a year, 
and also the fact that 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 of our workingmen were out of employ- 
ment for 4 or 5 months in a year—are these additional reasons in favor of the 
8-hour work day?—A. Yes. 

-Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Is it not a fact that the introduction of 
machinery, with its complications and exactness and regularity of speed and so 
on, results in a much greater tax on the intellect of the workingman than the 
old methods; that a shoemaker now, by a machine where he must keep up the 
motions and strokes, is under a much greater nervous tax than the old shoemaker 
who pounded a tack and took a stitch when he pleased?—A. I do not think so; 
might be in some trades, although I hold that the fellow who worked by hand 
used up more vital force, moral and physical, than the fellow who tends a machine; 
although I can readily see and will say that in some instances that is true. Of 
course, it depends upon the work he is to do. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquyHar.) What have you to say about the effects of immigra- 
tion on your industry and industry in general?—A. Speaking for the International 
Cigar Makers’ Union, I want to say that the organization has twice, by popular 
vote, declared in favor of laws that will bring about a regulation and proper 
restriction of immigration. They have never yet, however, declared for absolute 
prohibition. In so far as our trade is concerned, it has suffered grievously from 
indiscriminateimmigration. A largenumber of the immigrants have been placed 
in the schools founded by Baron Hirsch and people of his stamp, in which they 
have learned the cigar trade, or learned at it—they are not thorough cigar makers, 
although they pass as such—as well as other trades, and this has been done to 
such an extent that we have been unable to properly organize the trade in New 
York City. There are 20,000 cigar makers, generally speaking, in the city of New 
York, and we only have about 6,000 of them. The direct cause of that, to my 
mind, is indiscriminate immigration. These people being pushed into our trade 
are not particularly to blame. They know nothing of our institutions; they are 
picked up by these people and put into these trade schools which exist in our trade 
in New York City; they partly learn our business; they are surrounded chiefly by 
their own class of people; and it takes them a long time to learn anything about 
our institutions, particularly about our organizations. I think it has seriously 

affected us, especially in New York City; and lack of organization there has its 
depressing effect and its influence all over the country. 

Do you believe that a great deal of this immigration is of the character of 
assisted immigration?—A. I am of the opinion it is,so far as our trade is con- 
cerned. 

Q. Do you think, too, that the people who are put into those schools are sus- 
tained by local organizations?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whether the funds are raised in this country or EHurope?—aA. Yes; they are 
particularly sustained by so-called charitable institutions in New York City. I 
want to say that emphatically. 

@. What year did your international union take action on this immigration?— 
A. They first voted upon the question in 1893. 

Q. Referendum vote?—A. Referendum vote; I will read those resolutions and 
give you the vote: (Reading. ) 

‘ Whereas it has been acknowledged by the cigar makers in convention assembled 
that there exists an evil in the United States which demands the attention of all 
organized labor; and 

“Whereas this evil exists in the fact that the lowest class of mechanics and 
laborers are daily emigrating to the United States from all parts of Europe; and 

‘““ Whereas such class of emigration is jeopardizing the moral and social condi- 
tions of the people of the United States; and 

‘“ Whereas the cigar makers in convention assembled recognize the necessity of 
a greater restriction to emigration than exists at present; therefore be it 


Se ie es 


— or 
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“ Resolved, That the convention of the C. M. I. U. of America recommend to 
the executive officers of the A. F. of L.,-the various States’ Federation of Labor, 
and the executive officers of all trades and labor unions to cooperate and demand 
of Congress and the Federal officers of the United States the absolute necessity 
of placing more restriction upon the present influx of such emigration; and be it 
further ; : 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to all the aforesaid 
labor organizations in convention assembled.” ; 

The vote was as follows: Affirmative, 4,541; negative, 402. P ’ 

Two years ago the American Federation of Labor submitted a series of questions 
on the matter of immigration. That went to our people. I will read the ques- 
tions and give you the vote of the international on that also penne. 

“1, Does your organization favor amending the laws of the United States to 
restrict immigration more than it is now restricted? , ‘ : 

“©2, Does your organization favor a provision in the law guarding against crim- 
inal and pauper elements entering into the United States?” 

“3. Should the foreign consular service and our immigration department be 
intrusted with greater powers to enforce immigration laws? 

‘4. Should the alien contract labor law by employers be punishable by im- 
prisonment? 

“5. Should the steamship companies be held responsible for a term of years for 
the character of their passengers? 

“6, Should a stricter civil and educational test be enforced as to qualification 
for naturalization? 

“<7, Should every immigrant be compelled to declare his intention to become a 
citizen of the United States? 

The vote on immigration proposition, American Federation of Labor, is as 


follows: x. : 

A Sra: Negative. 
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Q. (By Mr. KenNEpy.) Can you say that if this commission should recommend 
legislation to Congress looking to still further restriction of immigration, such a 
proposition would have the moral support of members of your organization?—A. 
If it is drawn along conservative and reasonable lines it certainly would. I 
myself, have ideas of how that should be regulated. ‘ 

Q. Would you be willing to state your ideas of how immigration should be re- 
stricted?—A. I do not know that it is practicable; yet if it is, my idea is that for the 
solution of this immigration question I would first have the machinery we now 
have with the Government here—that is, the Bureau of Labor Statistics—brought 
into direct communication with the different labor organizations and some one 
with authority to speak in the different cities. I would have them then keep con- 
stantly the number of people who are idle in each given trade. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics here could then report to our various consuls, or a similar officer 
in the different countries. Then I would admit a certain per cent; for instance if 
all the cigar makers are employed, or nearly all, we will say—l am not putting 
down hard and fast lnes—I say this approximately—I would permit 5 per cent of 
the given number of cigar makers to come in as immigrants, and make the same 
rule apply to the shoe trade and to agriculturists; let 15 or 20 or 25 per cent of 
desirable agriculturists come in. It seems to me the question could be regulated 
that way, and only that way. It is this indiscriminate bringing in of a shi pload 
of immigrants who belong to any one particular trade that plays the Tiisehion wath 
that particular trade and with the immigrants too. If there is to be immigration 
it 6 Ha tome it pou L be roe ated along something like these lines rs 

. Have you anything to say about an educatic stele eal ; 
pillP—A. Of course I believe ce edtcuecn pees eh ae ae: ne ee 
still be illiterate. te ee 

Q. What is the position of your organization on arbitr 
answer that as plainly by reading the rule. page 2 

‘When a strike or lockout involving more 


a ation?—A. Possibly I can 
5, section 97 [reading]: 
than 50 members is in contempla- 
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tion the union where such difficulty may arise shall, within 24 hours, telegraph 
to the international president, who shall, within 24 hours, appoint a member of 
the international union to proceed to the locality to act as agent of the interna- 
tional union.” 

I will also read section 94 [reading]: 

“The executive member shall be empowered to appoint one or two members of 


? 

_ the international union, with instructions to arbitrate, in conjunction with a 
~ committee of local union, any difficulty affecting the members. Should the terms 
of settlement not be agreeable to the union involved, but if approved by the 


arbitrators appointed, the executive member shall have power to submit said 
_terms to a vote of the local union, when, if approved, they shall be binding upon 


all the members of the international union.” 


That is a part of our law and I fully indorse it. I believe in arbitration, but I 
want to be prepared to back up my position with a good, strong, substantial 
organization. I do not believe in arbitration exactly as one noted public man 
stated ‘“‘with a club.” I believe the workingman who is best organized and 
backed up by the best organization is the fellow who gets the best arbitration and 
the best terms from arbitrators. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorpD.) Do you believe in compulsory arbitration, made so 
by law?—A. No. I believe that compulsory arbitration means practically indus- 
trial slavery. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) You believe, as I understand you, that the 
most favorable results from arbitration are had in favor of the best organization. 
How does the organization influence the minds of the arbitrators?—A. Well, here 
is the point: Of course, you understand it is a voluntary arbitration. If astrong, 
powerful organization stands on one side the possibility of the arbitrators not 
being able to settle the difficulty is greater unless they concede fair terms to the 
strong organization. If the organization is weak, however, and the employer is 
an aggressive, fighting sort of fellow, the arbitrators want to settle it, and in 
order to settle it they know they must get a dividing line. Here is the fighting 
manufacturer on the one side and the weakling striker on the other, and they are 
going to get the line toward the manufacturer; but if there is a strong organiza- 
tion here they are not going to get too far over, because they will step on their 
toes. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) In regard to adulteration of cigars and counterfeiting 
wrappers, is it done to any great extent?—A. That is a question that relates prop- 
erly to the manufacturer’s side of it, and I would rather you would ask them that 
question. I presume you will have some of them before you. 

I notice in your syllabus that the apprenticeship question is treated. I do not 
know wherein the Federal Government could take hold of a matter of that kind. 
It is a very interesting question. ee 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) How do you deal with the apprenticeship question in 
your union?—A. We are very liberal in that, although we hold this, that if it is 
a crime to keep young America from learning a trade, that it is a greater crime 
to have him give away three or four years of his young manhood learning a trade 
to find, when he masters it and stands upon the threshold of manhood, that there 
are no jobs open for him in that trade. So that we restrict apprentices reason- 
ably: In a shop that employs one or two cigar makers we allow one apprentice; 
one apprentice to one to five journeymen. If there are five to ten journeymen, 
two apprentices. rele TCI : 

. (By Representative GARDNER.) On what principle do you restrict the 
apprenticeship of American boys and admit, at_the same time, under given con- 
ditions, a number of cigar makers who may be brought in from abroad _as immi- 
grants equal to 5 per cent of your entire craft?—A. We reconcile that difference 
by the fact that we have not any control over the fellow who comes in. If we 
did have we would regulate that. We would have thatthe same as our apprentice 
law. If all cigar makers were employed, as I explained before, we would let ina 
handful of foreign cigar makers. I agree with you that it is morally wrong to 
unnecessarily restrict young America from learning a trade and permit the full- 
grown journeymen to come in, and we want to correct that, and will as far as we 
possibly can. : 3 : 

Q. Considering that we are a nation, we propose to exclude immigration to get 
our own people employment. Now, does the international union jump that line 
and take in the nonresident as an immigrant on the same basis with the American 
apprentice?—A. We never have stopped young America from learning a trade. 
We have, however, laws that restrict the number that shall learn the trade. On 
the other hand, if we had the power, we would impose some restriction on the 
number of foreign cigar makers that can come to the country. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ravcurorp.) How ‘are these apprentices paid?—A. We have no 
control over that. ; 

Q. The union does not regulate that?—A. No; they get whatever the employers 
see fit to pay. It is very small wages, as a rule. s. ‘ 

Q. Your idea of restriction of immigration is trade restriction and not national 
restriction?—A. There can be no such thing as trade restriction, as it would 
apply to one craft, because I take it that with the trades and the agriculturists, 
under the rule I have proposed, there could always be some one coming In. 


Srarr or ILLINoIs, County of Cook : 

I swear that the statements made by me of my own knowledge in the foregoing 
report of my testimony before the Industrial Commission are true, and that all 
other statements I believe to be true. P 

G. W. PERKINS, President. 


Sworn and subscribed before me this 18th day of July, 1899. 
Linuian M. JEwert, Notary Public. 


WasHInetTon, D. C., May 6, 1899. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY WHITE, 


General Secretary United Garment Workers of America. 


x. 

The commission met at 11.05 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. 
Henry White testified, the topical plan of inquiry on manufactures being followed. 
The witness’s testimony was chiefly upon the subject of sweat shops andthe efforts 
of his organization to eradicate them. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Please state your full name, address, and official posi- 
tion.—A. Henry White; Bible House, New York; general secretary United Gar- 
ment Workers of America. 

Q. You are organized as a trade union?—A. Yes; national trade union. 

Q. Can you give the date of the organization of the first local union you ever 
had?—A. The national association was formed in 1891, and it now comprises 145 
subordinate lodges, consisting of workers in the various branches of the clothing 
industry, such as clothing cutters, tailors, overall workers, etc. 

Q. What is the present membership of the national association?—A. About 
20,000. 

@. What has been the history of the growth of the organization—how it first 
became organized, what objects you desired to attain, and the results?—A. It 
was formed in 1891 by organizations which were formerly connected with the 
order of the Knights of Labor. At that time many other organizations left that 
body and formed national unions. Our objects are to improve the conditions 
of the people engaged in the clothing trade, to suppress what is known as the 
sweating system, and secure for the members more independence, shorter hours, 
and better conditions generally. We aim to abolish contract work and to make 
week work the rule wherever practicable. 

Q. Are women admitted to your membership?>—A. Yes; I think we have a 
larger proportion of women organized in our trade than any other national union. 

Q. Does each lodge establish its own scale of wages?—A. That all depends upon 
the branch of trade. There are some very broad distinctions in that regard. 
Take the clothing cutters, for instance; they have a scale of wages from $18 to 
§24 per week for nine hours work, which is enforced in most of the cities. The 
clothing cutters are the best organized. They have had a long trade-union experi- 
ence, ever since 1849, and they have been the pioneers in the movement for organi- 
zation. The clothing cutters have really organized the national union, and to-day 
they naturally exercise the controlling influence in it. 

Q. (By Mr. Purtuures.) How many women are there in your trade?—A. Atleast 
one-fourth of them are women. The clothing cutters are all men. 

q. How many members, both men and women?—A. As I said, there are about 
20,000 members, and one-fourth are women, who are largely employed in the large 
overall factories in the country; but in certain localities all the workers are 
organized, including women. They are mainly young women from the age of 
16 up. 

Q. What part of your trade are the women members employed in?—A, Em-° 
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ployed mostly in the overall branch and in the finishing work of the clothing 
trade. We make a distinction between the overall and the clothing trade. The 
overall trade, or the making of special workingmen’s clothing, has become a great 
industry, and there are a number of very large factories situated in different 
parts of the country, and they are mostly organized on a union basis. 
_ Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Are we to understand that the national organization 
is an aggregation of trades allied in the clothing trade?—A. Yes; the clothing cut- 
ters, the tailors, and the overall workers—we make those three distinctions, 
_ Q. In your national association is the basis of representation by hundreds, or 
what, in a delegate capacity?—A. In proportion to the membership by hundreds. 
Q. When was your last national meeting?—A. August of last year, at Cincin- 
nati. It meets annually. 

Q. How many delegates did you have present?—A. About 40. 
Q. Whatis your system of finance in the national organization?—A. A monthly 
per capita tax and assessments leyied from time to time as the case may require. 

Q. Do you have any national fund?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much, and for what purpose?—A. Our national fund is for, different 
purposes—for organization work, to advertise our union label, and for defence. 

Q, Have you a system of organizers, so called?—A. Yes. ° 

@. How many have you in the tield?—A. We have about 50. 

Q. How did the organization pass through the late crisis or depression?—A. The 
late crisis was very severe upon the membership. The membership was at its 
minimum all through that period. The unions which maintained a benefit sys- 
tem managed to go through it without losing in membership. 

Q. Is your benefit system operated by the lodges or by the national body?—A. 
We have no national system, but most of the local unions have a system which is 
uniform in its method. 

Q. Can you explain what is the system of benefits, and the amounts?—A. The 
revenues for the benefit fund are derived by taking a proportion of the monthly 
dues and putting it aside for the purpose. The benefits are for sickness, disability, 
and death. 

Q. Is there usually a sufficiency to meet all wants, with respect to that sick 
or benefit fund?—A. So far all the local unions have met their obligations in that 
respect. 

a You have no class of insurance at all, simply benefitsPp—A. Simply the 
benefits. 

Q. Can you give the commission any statement of the amount that has been 
expended in these benefit funds since your organization?—A. Well, we have never 
collected the statistics in that regard, but it has been considerable. 

Q._Is the growth of your organization stable, or is it subject to trade depres- 
sion?—A. Subject, of course, to trade depressions, the same as most organizations. 

Q. Have you lost many unions on account of the depression of business or 
strikes since you have been organized?—A. I can not say that we lost in member- 
ship. Some unions, of course, dwindled in such cases; but, as I said before, 
wherever the union maintained a death and sick benefit fund system they gen- 
erally kept up their membership. ; ; 

. You regard that as a strong inducement in holding your membership—the 
benefit features of your organization?—A. Yes; this kept them together at 
times, particularly when they would become lax in their duties to the organization. 

Q. Has your union been subject to strikes in the last 8 or 10 years?—A. But 
very few in the last few years, our object being to discourage strikes. 

Q. What were the largest strikes you had, and how many were involved?—A. 
The largest strike occurred about 5 years ago, when the coat tailors in New York 
City revolted against the sweating system en masse, which was followed by 
similar action in other clothing cities. ; 

Q. How long did the strike last?—A. Lasted about 6 weeks, and the tailors 
were successful in all their demands. ; 

Q. What were the demands?—A. The demands were for the 10-hour work day, 
a isinimum rate of wages ranging from $9 to $16 per week, according to divisions 
of work and employment of members of the union. Fo 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Did the unorganized tailors go on that strike?—A. I 
want to explain the nature of that strike. It was very peculiar. It was in the 
nature of a revolt against the sweating system by people who had just come 
together for that purpose. They secured their demands, but unfortunately 
immediately afterwards the members lost interest in the organization, encroach- 
ments were gradually made upon the rules, and the old conditions were quickly 
restored, and then a period of disorganization followed. When they lost all they 
had gained they took the same course and repeated their former action, but this 
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time they thought they could bind the contractors or their employers by com- 
pelling them to file a bond with them as security-for the faithful performance of 
the agreement which they entered into. Notwithstanding that, they immediately 
left their organization, and the previous conditions were again introduced. 

_ And on this second endeavor were you able to réstore the conditions gained 
by the first strike-—A. The conditions which the tailors first obtained were 
secured again. When the members withdrew from their unions the old condi- 
tions were again established, and another period of disorganization followed, and 
Nee the conditions became unbearable they struck again with the very same 
results. 

Q. (By Mr. Putmuies.) Was that the third strike?—A. The third time. These 
three strikes proved that the tailors were as yet unable to organize permanently; 
that they lacked the capacity for permanent organization. They moved in large 
crowds; they moved into the organization that way and moved out in the same 
manner. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) More amatter of enthusiasm.—A. Yes, and they were 
only started when conditions had reached a fearful stage. 

Q@. What effect did those strikes have on the sweating system?—A. These 
strikes did not abolish the sweating system, because the sweating system is 
founded upon the petty contractor system. They were instrumental in establish- 
ing for a short period favorable conditions of labor, comparatively. After the 
second strike these conditions were obtained for about a year, and everybody 
commented upon the noticeable improvement in the condition of the clothing 
workers, and the manufacturers were satisfied also because it raised the stand- 
ard of labor uniformly, and the prices for clothing were fixed accordingly; but 
unfortunately, when the depression set in the men lost interest in their organiza- 
tion again and things went backward. 

@. These strikes were made against the conttacting or sweating system?—A. 
They were not made against, the contract system. Their object was to compel 
the contractors to give them better conditions and to hold the contractor up to 
those conditions by making it obligatory upon his part to give bonds as security; 
but the validity of these agreements, backed up by the bonds, have not been put 
to a test, although the tailors were successful in a suit for the recovery of $400 
the amount of a bond. : 

Q. What court was it decided in?—A. The city court. This decision was 
aa a on and reversed. : 

. In the supreme court of the State?—A. [ want to explain ie 
brought action again for the forteiture of the amount of - eet eet: itis 
tractor in another court; went about it in a different way, with better results 
But the standing of the agreements themselves was not put to the test in the second 
suit; a Hees was simply taken against this contractor for the recovery of the 
ee a ise bond because of the violation of the agreement, and we were suc- 

Q. On the general contract feature?—A. On the general contr 

Q. How far did the laws of the State of New York protect woe anos to 
get your rights?—A. The factory laws at that time were poorly enforced, and 
they were inadequate, and the attention which was drawn to the condition of 
the clothing workers through those strikes helped the passage of needed legisla- 
oD a eee to the factory acts were made, and as a result the factory 
eo 1e State of New York were brought up to the present standard of 

. Did your unions take any action in going Albanv re is i : 

A wes set JESS Gea Nerrebe a to Albany to get this legislation?— 
_ Q. What is your opinion of the law at the pres ime 
is } vCBy ane one, the best law enacted = neuen en aan 

. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Better than that of Massachusetts?— 3 

pee ae cusetis law secon to that of New York. Tt aay of Now Vouk ante 
o this session of the legislature. And the best features in th » Massact S 
were incorporated into the New York act. The pcb a acs gh NS 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquHar.) Can you readily state the character of the amendment 
that were put into the factory law that affect your trade, wherein they b ane 
advantageous to your trade?—A. The factory laws mainly affect our in dewthe 
great purpose of the factory law is to improve the conditions of 41 a shine 
trade on account of well-known abuses that exist there ar al che Sue 
clothing trade in New York State. a iM Meri 

Q. Is there anything in the law that brings out the 


clothing?—A. There is @ provision in the law tates UG ee h ig: 


on that, but the most important 
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| Soo and the one that interests us most, isan amendment relative to the licensing 
of workshops. ; 

@. Will you state to the commission that license feature?—A. This feature is 
taken largely from the Massachusetts act. I will quote from the act. It is 
gplainly stated [reading]: 


ew 


“ARTICLE VII.—Tenement-made articles. 


“Sec. 100. Manufacturing, altering, repairing, or finishing articles in tene- 
ments.—No room orapartment in any tenement or dwelling house, or ina building 
situated in the rear of any tenement or dwelling house, shall be used for the purpose 
of manufacturing, altering, repairing, or finishing therein any coats, vests, knee 
pants, trousers, overalls, cloaks, hats, caps, suspenders, jerseys, blouses, dresses, 
waists, waistbands, underwear, neckwear, furs, fur trimmings, fur garments, 
skirts, shirts, purses, feathers, artificial flowers, cigarettes, cigars, or umbrellas 
unless a license is secured therefor as provided in this article. But nothing herein 
_ contained shall apply to collars, cuffs, shirts, or shirt waists made of cotton or 
linen fabrics that are subjected to the laundering process before being offered for 
sale. Application for such a license shall be made to the factory inspector by 
any family, or a member thereof, desiring to manufacture, alter, repair, or finish 
any of such articles in any room or apartment in any tenement or dwelling house, 
or by any person desiring to perform such work in any building in the rear of any 
tenement or dwelling house. Such application shall describe the room or apart- 
ment, shall specify the number of persons to be employed therein, and shall be in 
such form as the factory inspector may determine. Blank applications shall be 
prepared and furnished by the factory inspector. Before any such license is 
granted an inspection of the room, apartment, or building sought to be licensed 
must be made by the factory inspector. If the factory inspector ascertain that 
such room, apartment, or building is in a clean and proper sanitary condition, and 
that the articles specified in this section may be manufactured therein under clean 
and healthful condition, he shall grant a license permitting the use of such room, 
apartment, or building for the purpose of manufacturing, altering, repairing, or 
finishing such articles. Each license shall state the maximum number of persons 
who may be employed in the room or rooms to which such license relates. The 
number of persons to be so employed shall be determined by the number of cubic 
_feet of air space contained in each room or apartment mentioned in such license, 
allowing not less than 250 cubic feet for each person employed between the hours 
of 6 o’clock in the morning and 6 o'clock in the evening, and, unless by a special 
written permit of the factory inspector, not less than 400 cubic feet for each per- 
son employed therein between the hours of 6 o’clock in the evening and 6 o’clock 
in the morning; but no such permit shall be issued unless such room or apart- 
ment is lighted by electricity or other suitable light at all times during such 
hours while such persons are employed therein. Such license must be framed 
and posted in a conspicuous place in each room or apartment to which it relates. 
It may be revoked by the factory inspector if the health of the community or of 
the employees requires it, or if it appears that the rooms or apartments to which 
such license relates are not in a healthy and proper sanitary condition. Hvery 
room or apartment in which any of the articles named in this section are manu- 
factured, altered, repaired, or finished shall be kept in a clean and sanitary con- 
dition, and shall be subject to inspection and examination by the factory inspector 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether said garments, or articles, or any part or 
parts thereof are clean and free from vermin and every matter of an infectious 
or contagious nature. No person shall hire, employ, or contract with any mem- 
ber of a family, or any person not holding a license therefor, to manufacture, alter, 
repair, or finish any of the articles named in this section in any room or apart- 
ment in any tenement or dwelling house, or in any room or apartment in any 
building situated in the rear of a tenement or dwelling house as aforesaid. This 
section shall not prevent the employment of a tailor or seamstress by any person 
or family for the purpose of making, altering, repairing, or finishing any article 
of wearing apparel for such person or for family use. [As amended by chapter 
191, Laws of 1899.] ” 
Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) The committee naturally took the Massachusetts law 
for a model, but improved upon it?—A. Yes. RA 
Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you know if under the new law the regulation of 
the manufacture of clothing in family or living apartments has been changed 
any?—A. The present law, or present amendments, make it much easier for the 
factory inspector to enter a living apartment where manufacturing is done. | 
Q. That is by the adoption of the health feature?—A. By the adoption of the 


health feature. 
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Q. Is there much family, dwelling-house, or living-apartment manufacture in 
New York now?—A. There is not nearly as much as there was. 

Q. Do you think that was harmful?—A. Most decidedly. ; 

Q. In what way—from the sanitary, or economic point of view of the work- 
ers?—A. Both from the sanitary and economic point of view, because you can 
readily understand when members of a family are drafted into the service they 
can make goods for a cheaper price than where the head of a family goes into a 
factory, because, working at home, there is no special limit as to hours of labor. 

Q. Outside of the city of New York is there not a great deal of that dwelling- 
house work done now?—A. Yes. j 

Q. Say Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo?—A. Well, in those places rents are 
cheaper, and the people have more room, and where they manufacture in their 
own dwelling houses they provide a separate room for that purpose, and in most 
cases they have built an addition to the building; and even where such is not the 
case, where the work is being done directly in the living room, it is not done 
under such unwholesome conditions. There is not the objection to it that there 
is in New York City, but still it is an evil. 

Q. Are dwelling-house or living-apartment operatives usually in the hands of 
the contractors, or are they free to get material from a wholesale house and take 
the work without the intervention of a contractor?—A. Yes; a man may manu- 
facture in his own rooms and avail himself of the services of the members of the 
family. Remember, he can employ members of the ‘* immediate family,” which 
may mean outsiders or relatives boarding there or living there, and who some- 
times constitute a large shop. 

Q. Do these people manufacture for the wholesale houses7—A, They work 
directly for the wholesale houses. They go to the wholesale clothier and com- 
pete for the work—accept it at almost any price offered. 

Q. The difficulty, then, is in the lowirate of wages?—A. The evil of the contract 
system lies in this: That the work is made under conditions free from the influ- 
ences which maintain a certain standard in the regular factory, and then there is the 
difficulty of controlling them, and the fact that these contractors can use the most 
helpless in the community. They arenotsubject to the moral restraints imposed 
upon larger and regular manufacturers in regard to the conditions of labor in the 
shop. The workersare usually aclass of people whose worldis limited tothe small 
crowded district; they see nothing outside of that; their very existence depends 
upon their ability to work at a particular branch of the clothing trade, and if 
there is insufficient work for all, then they work for less pay and assume larger © 
burdens, and do anything to merely exist. They are always in the condition of 
tiding over an emergency, just barely getting along—to live for to-day—and to 
do this they are willing to accomplish an inhuman task for small wages. The 
‘amount of work they perform in a day is only limited by their endurance. These 
conditions have caused the sweating system, and the foundation of the sweating 
system is the irresponsible petty contract method of manufacture. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) We have had testimony to the effect that the Massa- 
chusetts law regulating the sweating system has driven the making of clothing 
in that way out of Boston to a large extent, and that it has gone to New York. 
Now, you say the New York lawis superior to the Massachusetts law. Haye you 
noticed that the effect has been to drive the trade out of the State of New York 
elsewhere?—A. I do not think the factory laws are responsible for that at all. It 
is a great mistake. That sort of argument is urged against every reform. If the 
factory laws enforce more Cleanliness and better surroundings, that does not 
make the cost of manufacture so much greater as to become a factor. It is ridicu- 
lous to suppose thatit does. It simply compels the people working in those places 
to be cleaner, and the contractor to be more scrupulous in that regard, and pre- 
vents the contract rv from going to excess concerning the employment of children 
and women; but it does not Increase materially the cost of making the goods. 
ee ORS at wo ee clothing trade has largely gone from Boston to New 

‘ ause they have a more humane system of work in Boston; they do not 
have what we know in New York as the ‘‘ task system.” Thetask system is insepa- 
rable from the sweating system,and that requires some further explanation The 
tasksystem is a sort of infernal cooperative system—a system by which the con- 
tractor shares his misery with his dependent workingmen. For instance. he so 
to the warehouse and applies for work. The foreman tells him he has a eo 
number of garments he wishes to have made, and if he desires to take them for a 
certain price he can have them; and that if he does not take them there are man. 
others waiting to take the work and glad of the opportunity. But the others ines 
no means of knowing whether that is so or not; they must take ‘t for granted. Sup- 
pose he refuses to take the work, and says: ‘I am barely making a living; my men 
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ire working 13 and 14 hours a day, and if I must take this work out for a shilling 
ess I can not live, neither can my people.” He goes back and he tells his hands 
bout it. They may refuse to make it. They remain out of work a while and 
then go to the contractor with the proposition—‘' Well, I guess you had better 
ke that work out; we will make a few more coats for a day’s work.” And so 
is grinding system goes on; the screws are continually turned and turned until 
the breaking point is reached. So you see there can be no relief; the tendency is 
always downward to the very lowest notch. Both the contractors and the tailors 
are in a vise and can not get out of it. Competition in this case has reached its 
last ditch. 
_ Q. (By Mr. Nort.) The real cause of this constant tendency downward is 
excessive competition among the manufacturers?—A. Excessive competition and 
the peculiar conditions of labor make it specially severe all around, but the work- 
ing people must stand the brunt of the strain. 

Q. You regard excessive competition as a distinct evil to the workingmen, do 
you?—A. There is excessive competition in almost every branch of industry, but 
notwithstanding that, in most occupations certain standards are maintained, 
based upon the intelligence of the workers, upon the habits of life, and so on, and 
because there is a certain moral responsibility. which attaches to the employer 
for the economic condition of those who work for him; but in this case, you see, 
that is all removed. There is practically no standard, there is no responsibility 
at all, an entire absence of it. 2. 

Q. The responsibility is lost between the various subcontractors?—A. The con- 
tract system is the root of the whole evil, and unless you can take it out you can 
not improve the condition of the clothing workers very much. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make as to how that can be done?—A. That is 
the great problem. The tailors realize the great difficulty of keeping their people 
organized from the fact that they have to deal with so many small bosses who 
change their locations frequently; some shops only exist temporarily; there is no 
permanency there. The employee may be a contractor to-morrow, the contractor 
may be an employee the next day. They have very little capital, really no capital. 
They pay for their machinery on the installment plan. 

Q. They have as hard a time as their employees?—A. Just as much so. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaR.) Was there not a time when contractors made pretty 
round profits out of this class of work?—A. Yes; there was a time, and that is 
where the name contractor originated. They are now really not contractors, as 
we understand it; they are not independent employers who have their own plant, 


but they are simply middlemen, petty bosses, without any responsibility either to 


the party who gives them work or to the employees. 

Q. Isit so that in this task work the work which is needed to be done stands 
in the relation of almost a job lot for which these contractors are to bid and 
underbid?—A. If the manufacturer had to make his own work on the premises 
we would have different conditions, and wherever a manufacturer does that, not- 
withstanding the competition of these small shops and the cheapness with which 
the work can be made, the conditions are better. : 

Q. Are there not two conditions we want to take into view, first of all the com- 
petition among contractors and subcontractors, and then the tremendous over- 
plus of labor?—A. That is it; first the contract system, and subsequently the great 
surplus of labor constantly supplied by recent arrivals, who take refuge in the 
clothing trade. It affords them an opportunity of getting a living, such as it is, 
for the time being, and many of them who go into the clothing trade do so with 
the intention of supporting themselves for a short while until they can better 
their condition; but they generally remain in it permanently; poverty anchors 
them there; they can not get out of it; and not understanding the conditions in 
this country, not knowing anything beyond the Ghetto district, they regard these 
conditions as being general and applying everywhere. They see no other way 
out of it, they consider themselves helpless, and there they remain, except those 
who have more than the average intelligence and ambition and who educate 
themselves, and they gradually work their way out; but when they go the gap 
is quickly filled. That is the condition which confronts us and which has to 
be met. 

Q. How do you organize these workers at all?7—A. People have wondered at it, 
but we have done it; we have accomplished great results, too, in many instances, 
and if we could only keep them organized all would be well. The clothing cut- 
ters, who are better situated, realizing how the trade suffers, have endeavored to 
do something for the tailors. They have furthered their unions and have kept 
watch over them. f 

Q. In a measure the tailors are allied to the clothing cutters?—A. Yes, The 


. 
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cutters work directly for the employers. They maintain, in most cities, the stand- 
ard rate of wages of from $20 to $24 a week, and a workday of 8 or 9 hours, but 
then again their employment is irregular. tf 

Q. Have you established in the unions of the tailoring trade a 10-hour sys- 
tem?—A. Some parts of the country we have. 

Q. Have you any regulation’ at all as to the general garment workers employed 
by contractors in respect to hours of labor, or can you regulate that by organiza- 
tion?—A. They regulated that for a whole year through their organization, not- 
withstanding the difficulties under which they worked; the fact that they must 
deal with innumerable small bosses, who are continually changing their locations 
and only maintain temporary shops—notwithstanding all that, through organiza- 
tion they managed to enforce fair conditions for a time. Unfortunately they 
were unable to maintain their organizations longer than that, and through inter- 
nal dissensions and dull times their unions went to pieces. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Lack of funds?—A. Of course, lack of funds was the cause 
of it. 

Q.-Is it more difficult to keep your treasury full in such an organization than 
in most trade unions?—A. It is very difficult. The membership, with regard to 
the tailors, is either very large or small. They only move in crowds. When they 
see others joining an organization they rush into it, and when they are all in and 
see a few leaving it they will rush out of it, and conclude that the union is going 
to pieces and exclaim, ‘‘ What is the use of paying dues?” 

Q. Please state what your dues are.—A. They vary; the dues of the clothing 
cutters are from 50 cents to $1 a month, which includes these other benefits; and 
the dues of the tailors are generally from 25 to 50 cents. 

Q. Are there many wholesale clothing houses in New York that have their own 
factories and do their own work?—A. There are just a few, and they do not make 
all the work in those shops; just the best grade 6f work. 

Q. How about a shop like Rogers, Peet & Co.; do they do their own work?—A. 
No; they do just like the rest of them, notwithstanding their representations. It 
is well to understand that the best grades of goods are made in sweatshops; the 
cheaper grades of goods must be made in large quantities in a well-ordered shop, 
while a good piece of work can be more cheaply done at home by one who gives 
it that patient, careful work which it requires, and burns the midnight oil over it. 

.Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do they get a commensurate wage for the care they 
give that class of work?—A. Most decidedly not. 

Q. What would a tailor or contractor get for a dress suit?—A. Dress suits are 
generally custom made; some are made by the wholesale manufacturer. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Is custom work exempt from those conditions?—A. No; 
the best class of custom work is made precisely under the conditions I have 
described. I know of a particular case, where a man had paid $75 for a suit of 
clothes, and the garments were made in one of the worst shops in New York. It 
took the man who made that coat a whole week to make it, with the assistance of 
his own boy and his wife. This artist tailor got $15 for it, and there it was made 
ina den called a home. They worked 14 hours a day over it, and this very same 
manufacturer was priding himself on the fact that his goods were made under 
the best conditions. He has a magnificent store, appointments are all the best 
and he sends his work out to such places to be made. Why? Because he can 
have it made so much cheaper. And even in cases where-merchant tailors have 
conducted their own shops, calling them back shops, they found that it cost them 
so much more that they have gradually given their work out more and more 
That is the great grievance of the custom tailors in New York. Very few mer- 
chant tailors employ their own tailors and operate their own shops. They have 
gradually become smaller and smaller and dwindled down to nothing. Most of 
nee pene no work on the premises at all. \ 

. Is that true of the merchant tailors of Boston?—A. No d 
eo octuring a Boe is carried on on a higher eta ciate we 
reason why much or that work has gone Tork Citv a : 
ee anafacturine. gone to New York City, on account of the 

Q. Is not the custom trade of Boston mostly done on t -emises?— : 
Boston is entitled to that distinction. The conditions chats ti eee ere 
ree (By ee ae ee are the conditions in Chicago?—A. Precisely 

e same as @ ork, and in some respects : Y 
more nationalities contend for the work, pects Worse: Negnne: aa 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) If a gentleman orders a high- ui B75 
$100, do you understand that it is liable to be made in vrei ee bee 
shops and that he will be liable to get some contagious disease by wearing that 
suit?—A. That is just what I mean. This has been sufficiently proven. i 


: 
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_ Q. The first-class tailors in New York, on Fifth avenue, will send {heir goods 
out to be manufactured in such places as you refer to?—A. Yes; the best class of - 
manufacturers. You have no guaranty at all; not the least. They may deceive 
you by pointing out a shop in the rear; that shop can not begin to do the work. 
Q. (By Mr. KEnnepy.) Is that true in other cities?—A. Not in all. 
Q. (By Mr. Putuuirs.) Is there any way, then, that a person could get a guar- 
anty?—A. The only guaranty is personal investigation. We havea guaranty in 
the form of a label which we issue, which is used by 45 large manufacturers in 
‘the country. The custom tailors also issue a label. In New York City and other 
parts of the country we give that label to manufacturers who make their goods 
under sanitary conditions and where union rules prevail. 
_ Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) How long since you adopted that label?—A. Six years 
o) 


_ Q. What has been the success?—A. It has been very successful as far as we 
have gone. Es 

_ Q. Is it not true that the union label is the only guaranty for cleanly made 
goods?—A. It is a positive guaranty for this reason, that clothing operatives are 
certainly more interested in their own condition than anyone else. They natu- 
rally would not give this label to manufacturers unless conditions were as repre- 
sented. We are very strict in regard to the rules of our label, as its effectiveness 


_ depends upon the public confidence placed in it. 


(By Mr. NortH.) You say about 45 establishments are using labels in the 
whole country?—A. Yes; some of them are large establishments. 
Q. Is it a large proportion of all the establishments?—A. It is sufficient to be a 


_ factor in the market; and the demand for the label, [am glad to say, is constantly 


growing, and people outside of labor organizations are manifesting considerable 
interest in it, particularly the clergymen. Men like Bishop Potter, for instance, 
advocate the label, because he is well acquainted with the conditions under 
which clothing is manufactured in New York City, and he knows the methods of 
our organization. : 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) He has taken a personal interest in your organiza- 
tion?—A. Yes; the same as in others, like the association for the advancement of 
the interest of labor, known as the C. A. I. L. 

Q. Have you any connection with the consumers’ league of ladies?—A. Well, 
the consumers’ leagues sympathize with us, and do what they can, but their 
efforts are mainly confined to the protection of girls employed in mercantile 
establishments and in occupations where the women can not be readily organized. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorpD.) Is the commission to understand that the amount of 
union-made clothing is in the proportion that the 45 establishments bear to the 
whole number?—A. Taken as an average, it is. 

Q. Do you mean to include in those 45 establishments the number of union 
custom-made tailor shops in the different cities that employ one or more per- 
sons?—A. No. The custom tailoring is controlled by another national union, the 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, of which Mr. J. B. Lennon is secretary. 

. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Are any establishments in Washington using your 
label that you know of?—A. No; manufacturing is not done here, except custom 
tailoring. : 

Q. Tuey send a good deal to Baltimore from Washington. Do they have the 
label there?—A. No; it is an unorganized city. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) How is Philadelphia?—A. Philadelphia is partially 
organized, but we have some clothing cities which are entirely organized, every 
clothing worker there being a member of the union. 

Q. Please name those cities.—A. City of Syracuse, for instance. — 

@. (By Mr. NortH.) Rochester?—A. In Rochester only the clothing cutters are 
organized, but in Syracuse all are organized. They do not work longer than 10 
hours per day. The clothing cutters work only 9. The minimum rate of wages 
for the girls is not less than $5, and they range from that upward. The cutters 
get $20 to $24 per week, and the conditions are favorable, and every manufacturer 
in that city uses our union label. All Syracuse-made clothing is known through- 
out the country as being union-made. That market receives additional patronage 
by virtue of the fact that the laboring men encourage the handling of its product. 

Q. Is it a fact that Syracuse is comparatively a very small clothing-manutfac- 
turing city?—A. No; there are in Syracuse about 1,200 clothing workers. 

. How many arethere in Rochester?—A. Rochester is larger. There are about 
4,000 there. . ; : 4 

Q. How many in Buffalo?-—A. Buffalo is not a clothing city. 

@. Know anything about Utica?—A. Utica is quite a clothing market. The 
largest markets, in their order, are New York, Chicago; I guess Rochester comes 
next; Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Syracuse, St. Louis, and Utica. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) If I go to a tailor in Washington to have a suit of clothes 
made and'Lask him if he employs union tailors, and he tells me he does; he says, 
“ There is my cutter, who is amember of a union;” I go to the cutter, and he says 
he is a member of the union. What guaranty have I then, if there are no man- 
ufactories here, yet members of the union are here?—A. The custom tailors, prob- 
ably. In the custom branch of the trade the tailors and cutters belong to one 
union. 

@Q. Do they have a label?—A. Oh, yes; fhe custom tailors have a label also, 
quite extensively used. 

There are a number of points I would like to bring out myself. You say the 
question of immigration can be dealt with by this commission. That is where 
your commission could be of great service, because that affects us very closely. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Youhave taken up the strike question.—A. In relation 

to strikes, I would like to say in addition that the clothing cutters have very few 
strikes, because they are best organized; -and they raised the standard of wages 
and shortened the hours of labor by obtaining small concessions continually, 
‘compelling manufacturers to conform to their standard by degrees. The cutters 
have engaged in a few large general strikes and lockouts with the manufacturers’ 
associations in various cities, with varying success, but the costliness of it has 
taught both sides to be conciliatory and moderate. In some localities the clothing 
aes have never had a strike, and yet they maintain satisfactory conditions of 

abor. 

,. Q. Do employers appoint times to meet employees?—A. Yes; the unions which 

- have not had strikes owe it to the fact that they are always prepared for a strike. 
That is one of the reasons: because, should it be known that they were unable to 
resist injury to the interests of the employee, you can readily understand why 
the employer would be very indifferent when they sent a committee; but when 
they know they are prepared for a fight they arg ready to make concessions. 

@. (By Mr. RatcHFoRD.) Will that proposition hold good to organized trades 
generally—that organization averts strikes?—A. Thorough organization averts 
strikes. In the main, that isthe general effect. I think you will find that to be so 

_inalltrades. Of course, when a strike breaks out, if the men are well organized 
itis a good one. Such a strike serves as a lesson for a long time. . 
_ Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) As a general thing, in your organization you do not 
invite strikes?—A. We try to avoid them wherever possible and to gain our ends 
indirectly by obtaining small concessions from time to time. 3 

Q. Did public opinion help you much in New York in your strikes? How did 
the press stand?—A. The press always supported those strikes; made favorable 
reports of them; encouraged them in every possible way, without exception 
Every newspaper in the city of New York has always aided the strikes, because 
they regard the tailors’ strike as a sort of revolt against these deplorable condi- 
tions by people who could hardly be helped in any other way than through their 
own efforts. They encouraged the strikes because of the social im rovement 
Ane would result. That is the reason the clothing cutters have tee mani- 
ata pei egies in their conditions, because they realize the utter impossi- 

y the tailors making the beginning; they always try to make that for 
oe Help aa along the path they have always found to be successful 
ol feces Ria ae ita tiahee pe: in their desire to introduce 
fee esiments which desire to use theanel. @ organize the oe 

suppose you are more interested in the sweating syste1 i 

Q. Especially from you. The commission fag foreed Hae otk g 

you here, so as to reach the employees’ side of this sweating matter AS iad 
you want to know what factors contribute toward those condaobsr Meine 
et eae is Just exactly it.—A. First, immigration; I will place that first. Sec- 
ondly, t 18 colonization of these people in certain parts of cities out of which they 
an pe eet, nee PeEAESS a ee they continue the old-country customs They 
» there just as though they were living i ssia: a Ra 
a en eee understand that id eee phe sa. of oe 
kind, which makes it easier for them DServ i etka A 
we pnd es gigi within that small cone ae pestle ot tee 
nationality, and do not join outsic Te ee : 
surrounded and over hach they ae col ie The a the . 2 bey. exer 
prisoners of poverty. ) . y are there imprisoned—yvirtual 
Q. How do you diagnose Brownsville-—A. There are 
description. That is a very peculiar condition, too “Ty 
societies have undertaken to cure those conditions by ; 
ing people to migrate to certain places near New Yor 


also colonies of that 
». The Hebrew charitable 
inducing the Hebrew work- 
k; but what have they done? 
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_ Q. (By Mr. Ratcu¥rorp.) This commission has received evidence on this sub- 
ject to the effect that this class of people in some of the cities of this country 
where they are colonized are very ignorant, so much so that they can not tell the 
time on the face of the clock. Asa rule, do you find that the case in New York 
City or in the Eastern cities, or does the statement you make apply to the Eastern 
cities generally in this connection?—A. Well, it applies to the many employed at 
the clothing trade. 

Q. Only Hebrews?—A. I explained their position and character in my previous 
answer. 

Q. What have you to say in this connection as regards other classes of non- 
English-speaking tradesmen?—A. Well, they require separate consideration and 
different treatment. The Hebrew workman must be treated separately, because 
his habits and temperament differ so much from the others and because he is 
educated in his peculiar way, and he is considered intellectually superior to the 
others working in the same trade. He certainly is superior, despite his faults. 
There is no question about that, because the Italians and Hungarians working at 
the clothing trade in the sweatshop district are more ignorant andilliterate. Some 
of them can not tell the time, I have no doubt; and the Hebrew tailor looks upon 
them as being inferiors and upon himself as being the victim of adverse circuin- 
stances. He regards himselfas being an unfortunate, surrounded by these condi- 
pont and he has certainly ambition enough to get out of them, but he requires 

elp. 
Q. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) Have not nearly all these Hebrews been in much bet- 
ter circumstances in Europe and are mainly exiles here?—A. Many of them have, 
but most of their conditions, economically considered, are about the same. But 
they were living in a more healthful climate; they came mainly from villages and 
small towns of eastern Russia and Austria. 

Q. Within the zone of settlement in Europe were they not pretty thrifty, indus- 
trious people, with schools of their own, independent of the Russian system?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Does not the Hebrew more readily assimilate with the American than any 
other nationality?—A. When compared with the people of eastern and southern 
Europe he does, and most decidedly so, if he is only given a chance to assimilate. 

Q. So you think the transferring of the East Side Hebrews to Brownsville was 
a failure because of the colonization?—A. Because of colonization. They observe 
their own customs and the same clannishness; but it is remarkable how children 
get away from these conditions. The children of the sweatshop tailors get out 
of it. Very few remain init. There you see the natural ambition of the race 
asserting itself. The children of the poorest East Side sweatshop tailor adopt 
some other occupation, and get out of it somehow or other, simply because of 
their common-school experience. In their going to school they learn more about 
this country, more about what other people are doing. If they can not better 
themselves at home, they leave home. ‘The situation would improve itself in 
time because of this very ambition of the younger generation, were it not for the 
stream of new arrivals always pressing on from behind. This is why it is diffi- 
cult to reform things. Like draining a swamp without cutting off the suy yply of 
water. 

Q. Is it also a fact that the second generation of the Hebrews will adapt them- 
selves to almost any trade or profession?—A. Very rapidly, particularly the pro- 
fessions. They are very much inclined that way, and they will save and stint in 
order to get sufficient money to enable them to pass through college. 
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. * . : : 
Q. Then you say et Psat: erat aig an Soren? Hebrew is driven into 
S shop is sum s poverty?—A. s ; 
ee ettce thelr smnbiiod, mae their desires, but simply  sitaae ain Yes: Ses 
ee icet: just the pe big —s is the distinction between those an 
: nle working in that trade. : 
ra What are tho Boot See pin _of the other i there—Italians, Hun- 
s, ete.2—A. Their social conditions are very low. P 
haces any societies among themselves; any means of recreation?—A, 
Well, they have fraternal societies, many of them. The poorest kind of an 
Italian, the one who earns 50 cents a day, will belong to a fraternal and a patri- 
otic society, too. The same way with the Hungarians; they imagine they are 
living in the old country, and the affairs of the old country concern them most. 
The first pages of their newspapers are given up to events which transpire in 
their native land, and Washington concerns them least. : 

Q. They have no judgment as to legislation or any movements of the American 
people for the benefit of themselves?—A. No; not at all. i 

. In mass meetings held in New York they were simply participants as a mob, 
without any judgment why they assembled?—A. Very vague. They try to organ- 
ize in their crude way. They have their newspapers. The trouble is that only a 

ortion of them can read their own newspapers. There are newspapers in New 

York—take I Progresso, a paper edited by a very capable man, a man in sympathy 
with the labor movement, who preaches, as I understand, trade unionism to them 
through his paper, but it makes very little impression on them. 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) Do their national societies ostracize them from the 
American people and keep them excluded?—A. I do not think they do. 

Q. Does it have that effect?—A. It does of course to a certain extent keep them 
away from the people. But at the same time that is the only thing they have. 
If it were not for these societies their condition¢would be indeed degrading. It 
enables the most intelligent among them to influence the others. It creates a 
unity which would not be there if they did not have them. At the same time 
they foster old-country conditions. 

Q. You are of the opinion that as a whole it is to their advantage?—A. I 
think so. 

Q. Does it not place in the hands of the most intelligent among them that power 
which is sometimes dangerous to good government; the power, for instance, of 
voting them in droves in large cities?—A. It certainly does that: so you have 
your choice. 

Q. Are you of the opinion that if these people came and settled down in our 
country as do other men—from Great Britain, for instance—make this their home, 
assimilate with the American people, endeavor at all times to observe the laws of 
our country, and make good citizens of their posterity, that the influence they 
would leaye upon society would not be as dangerousas it is to-day?—A. Certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What is the proportion of Americans among the 
clothing cutters and garment workers of the United States as far as your associa- 
tion goes?—A. You have to take into consideration again the different branches 
of the trade. There is such a broad distinction between them. The clothing 
cutters are either native Americans or naturalized. The overall operatives are 
largely American girls, having a common-school education, and represent the 
better class of working girls. Then, of course, you come down to the tailors. 
The foreign-born tailors preponderate so largely that those who are acquainted 
with the American conditions have very little influence upon them. They are a 
small, insignificant factor. It is well known that in localities where the tailoring 
trade is controlled by Americans, Germans, and Irishmen they soon give way to 
the Hebrew and Italian, and are forced out of it because they Will not submit to 
the lower standards introduced; and that is the reason why the conditions in the 
clothing trade are so much lower than those of most other industries—for 
instance, the workers in the building trades. It does not make any difference 
how fierce competition may be, there is a certain point at which they will not 
work. They will submit to certain conditions, but they will not go below that 
point. It is their nature to get a fair compensation or not work, and take their 
chances; but with the Hebrew workmen such a consideration does not obtain 
at all; it is a matter of work, and that is all. Theytakenochances. If they can 
not make a living working 12 hours a day, they will make it working 14 or 16 
hours. They will go to any limit in order to live by working, and it is just 
because of that that he is enslaved. He is enslaved because of his excessive 
industry, which otherwise ought to benefit him. His very ambition is what 
keeps him down—expended in the wrong direction. This energy which should 
make him prospereus 1s what grinds him down. His own power virtually is 
turned against him. ) 
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Do you expect before long, or any time, that you can impress upon these 
ers the fact that if they can shorten their hours thatit will be to their advan- 
ge?—A. Well, they are sufficiently impressed with that. We have reached them 
pretty well through their organization when they were organized. 


have been shortened at times, and they know the advantage of it. They all under- 
S nN 
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The disproportion between the cost of making and the selling price of the three 
grades is due to the increasing cost of the material and the relatively larger profits 
made upon the better grades. The above figures given are liberal. 

eve you want to know what sort of legislation would reach this contract 
system ; 

Q. Yes.—A. That is something which our best people have tried to study out, 
and I havehad a conference with manufacturers in regard to that very same thing. 
We do not see how it can be reached through legislation—that is, legislation con- 
sidered within the bounds of public policy. Repressive measures alone could get 
at it. 

Q. The contract system?—A. Yes; there are manufacturers in the city of New 
York who sympathize with our organization and purposes, and consult us fre- 
quently, and live up to every union rule required of them, and of course they are 
anxious to make the rest of the trade do likewise. Weare on friendly terms, and 
we discuss these matters in order to proceed along practical lines; that is why we 
have the confidence of manufacturing interests generally. Most manufacturers 
also claim to be in favor of certain reforms, but they want you to try it on some 
other concern first. That is why we must often force the issue. Now, this petty 
contract system can be gotten rid of, to acertain extent, by factory legislation, for 
this reason: That the strict enforcement of the factory laws would tend to discour- 
age the smaller shops, and would establish more wholesome surroundings and 
eventually lead toincreased wages. This would create more ambition in the minds 
of the workers who have this evidence of better conditions before them. It makes 
them desirous of imitating the others, of rising in the social scale; consequently, 
in the long run the enforcement of the factory laws would improve the working 
conditions of the clothing trade, but only to acertain extent. Much depends upon 
the action of the working people themselves. The tailors declare that the next 
great fight will be against the contract system itself. They hope for the time 
when they can declare to the manufacturers, ‘‘If you want our services, if you 
want to have your goods made, open your own shops.” That is what they are 
striving for, and the national union’s aim is to bring about a better organization 
among them, which will bring us nearer to that point; and they are just the class 
of people to do that, because you can get them aroused; you can get them to act 
as one, if you prepare the way for them by helping them to ‘organize properly; 
and in that way deal a deathblow to the contract system. That is the only man- 
ner in which I think it can be done, and the cooperation of the public is required 
to bring that about; also to encourage them in organization, to help along their 
movement. There is no doubt that when they acquire the power, that will be their 
fight, and they will succeed in it just as they succeeded in compelling these con- 
tractors to accede to their demands. But for the time being the contract system 
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can not be got at in any way I know of, because it is such an advantage to manu- 
facturers to avail themselves of it. The contractor is the instrument used by them 
to grind labor and disown responsibility. We have encouraged manufacturers in 
New York to open their own shops, but they very soon gave it up, because they 
found it very troublesome to manage a clothing shop; that it cost them so much 
more to observe the standards which prevail in factories generally; and then there 
was not the stimulus to work which there is in the shops of the contractor, because 
the task system is the method by which they can squeeze out every pound of labor 
power they have. They can go to their very limit. , 

Q. What cities apply this task system?—A. In all large cities—New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati; but then, again, there is another 
condition which is almost as bad; to all appearances it is not as bad, but, as far 
as the economic condition of the clothing people is concerned, it is just as detri- 
mental—this method of parceling work out to farmers, which prevails to a large 
extent in Philadelphia and in Boston. For instance, a man who is wellacquainted 
with the farmers in a certain district will establish a storehouse there. He will 
-go to the manufacturers and bid for work at a lower figure than even the sweat- 
shop workers, and will take this work and drive around the country roads and 
distribute it to the various farmhouses, to be made by the farmers’ wives, daugh- 
ters, and hired help during winter, as a sort of opportunity for making extra or 
pin money; and this evil is growing and becoming larger, and becoming general 
in some places, and there is no way of getting at it at all. 

Q. Is that class of work naturally brought into New Jersey from New York?— 
A. Very much so. Places like Egg Harbor—that is a place where it is taken to 
a large extent. There is a great deal of it taken into the backwoods in Maine, a 
surprising amount of it, sent from Boston. That is the reason why there is so 
much of the work of the clothing manufacturery of Boston sent out, because the 
labor conditions there are higher, and they resort to these various devices of 
having it made cheaper, by sending it to New York or farmers in Maine. All 
through the southern portion of Maine you will find farmers making clothing, of 
course a cheaper grade of clothing. 2 

Q. Just about the same as the cigar making is done in Pennsylvania. The 
whole farming population is making cigars.—A. That is it. They spend the 
winter time working on these garments. At the same time it ruins the indus- 
try to that extent. There is no way of controlling it. 

Q. No sanitary law can touch it?—A. Sanitary conditions are allright; no com- 
plaint in that regard. No one can say they shall not do that class of work. No 
one can prevent the individual farmer from employing himself in that way, but 
if the work is made in certain localities, no difference how deplorable the condi- 
tions may be, there is some way of getting at it. 

Q. You think, then, as an industrial proposition, itis a difficult matter for man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers to establish their own shops as against the present 
system.—A. Yes; on account of the extra cost it would entail and the trouble of 
superintendence it would cause; unless, perhaps, the very best appliances were 
used and the work was done upon a very large scale; but then manufacturers 
would not assume the risk, unless it were from philanthropic motives. 

Q. Then, the only hope of raising wages and shortening hours is simply organi- 
zation.—A. It is by organization, with the assistance which the factory laws are 
able to give and the discrimination made by the purchaser against clothing made 
under unfair conditions. The sweating law can not be cured unless you abolish 
the contract system. You must get at that. Something must be done to induce 
manufacturers to operate their own shops on their premises. » 

Q. (By Mr. RarcurorpD.) Would that, in your judgment, be a solution of the 
sweating system—the abolition of the contract system?—A. As far as those 
peculiar conditions are concerned, which are inseparable from the sweating sys- 
tem, it would cure it. ‘ oa 

_Q. Would it not be possible under such a plan for the sweating system to con- 
tinue in as bad form, or nearly as bad form, as at present?—A. “You mean even 
though the tailors may be employed directly by the manufacturer? 

Q. Yes, or business agent.—A. There are certain influences which prevent the 
standards of labor in an industry from falling below a certain point—the infiu- 
ence of civilization, the influence of public opinion, and the certain amount of 
moral responsibility which must attach to the employer when there is direct em- 
PG. (By Mr. F 

. (By Mr. FarQuuanr, interrupting.) Or the owner?—A. Or the ow 
all these things, of course, tend to keep up or maintain the ceinianea Waren 
the length’ of the workday. Furthermore, the hours of labor are very much 
dependent upon custom, and it is customary in regular factories to work no 
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: longer than 9, 10,or even 11 hours per day. The manufacturer who worked his 
employees longer than that would be generally condemned. It would be said 


that he was grinding his working people; and he has a certain amount of personal 
pride that would prevent him from resorting to it when the work is performed 
in his shop where it can be observed. 

a And ultimately public opinion will prevent him?—A. That has a bearing 
on it. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Under the present form the manufacturer says to the 
sweater, I have so many coats to make; I will give you so much per garment to 
have them made. He in turn will go and hire John Smith and his family to 


make them in his sweat shops?—A. Yes. 


Q. If that contract and subcontract system was wiped out, would it not be 
possible then for the same manufacturer to say to Mr. Smith, as his agent under 
salary, Go and find Jones, Smith, Brown and others to make this clothing at a 
certain price if you can?—A. In his own factory? : 

Q. No, not his own factory, but somewhere in the community, in the city, 
make them in a private house just as they do now; the difference only being that 
in the one case he was an agent and in the other he was a contractor?—A. That 
has been done; that is done now. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) I was going to asx you if you had a process in 
mind by which you could wipe out the contract system?—A. It only can be done 
through operatives themselves, if conditions are made favorable for a thorough 
organization on their part. Jt can only be done through thorough organization; 
and the community, as well as the organization, will have to help them reach 
that point where they will declare against it and refuse any work unless it is 
done directly for the manufacturer. 

g y Mr. RATCHFORD.) What your organization wants to get at in that 
regard, I take it, is this: That clothing outside of that necessary for the family 
shall not be made in the household?—A. That is it; or shall not be made in a shop 
conducted by a middleman; because some of those shops are in just as bad a con- 
dition as any tenant shop, and worse in fact, because when a factory or shop is 
conducted in connection with the home there is a certain amount of cleanliness 
and decency which must be observed, but some of these other shops are in a 
horrible condition. 

Q. (By Mr. Puitiies.) Have you ever been able to trace contagious diseases 
directly to the sweat shops?—A. The board of health of New York has issued a 
statement completely covering that, in which they show that disease germs have 
been carried from these houses. It was issued by Mr. Murphy, the president of 
the board of health, only a few months ago after a thorough investigation had 
been made by Sanitary Inspector Feeney. Fifty deputies were put to work to 
examine the workshops of the city where clothing was made, and they have 
caused a detailed report of this to be compiled, which you can get of them, show- 
ing that infectious diseases have been carried to other parts of the country from 
tenement-house districts, while it is even shown that one of the causes for the 
spread of measles among the soldiers was due to the clothing. Measles is not a 
disease which would originate among adults, it always comes from children, and 
these children evidently came in contact with the clothing, and there you can 
trace it directly. It can not be disputed, as it is admitted by the board of 
health. 

Q. Have they traced smallpox in that way?—A. Smallpox is a disease which is 
immediately attended to by the board of health on account of the danger attached 
to it. 

Q. Quarantined?—A. Yes; and yellow fever. The board of health could not 


_afford to allow a case of smallpox or yellow fever to go unattended to. 


Q. Both affect the stores, often the goods?—A. It is common for the man 
who examines the work that comes into the warehouse to refuse to take a lot of 
garments because they are filled with vermin. : ; 

. Are there cases where wholesale people are troubled by the vermin getting 
into their places of business and spreading through them?—A. Yes; it is usual 
for the vermin to infest the warerooms of the wholesale clothiers. Wherever 
you find vermin you find disease. They are inseparable. It is a very common 
thing to find the warehouses of clothing jobbers filled with vermin. 

Q. How do they do in such cases, destroy the clothes or fumigate them?—A. I 
guess they do not destroy very much of their clothing. It would not do for a 
manufacturer to send out clothing to his customers containing vermin. The mere 
presence of vermin in the clothing prior to that shows that the same clothing 
could contain disease germs just as well; so there is the same possibility there. 
The manufacturer can not brush off disease germs the same as he could bedbugs 
or roaches or lice. ~ 
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Q. The latter, I suppose, is the more numerous?—A. Yes, very frequently: and 
you have to use a very strong spectacle to see them. It is a very common thing 
for a clothing examiner in a warehouse to be troubled with them. ’ 

Q. Himself, personally?—A. Himself, personally; on account of handling the 
goods. 


(After recess, from 1 to 2 p. m., the examination of Mr. White was resumed. ) 


Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Proceed as you were before the recess. You had cov- 
ered the points in the syllabus pretty well.—A. Well, now, the sweating system 
itself has been pretty well covered. You understand what it means and what 
conditions have prevailed in the manufacture of clothing. As a means for 
abolishing these conditions and of bringing about an improvement, I recommend 
the following in regard to legislative action: First, a stricter enforcement of the 
factory laws. : 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuirs.) That is, in the States where they exist?—A. Yes; and 
the laws to be made uniform in all manufacturing States—the present factory 
law of the State of New York to be enacted in other States where clothing is man- 
ufactured. From the standpoint of the National Government, I recommend the 
regulation of immigration. I would also recommend that the public discriminate 
against the product of sweat shops in making purchases and against such manu- 
facturers and merchants as make use of the sweating system. I would recom~ 
mend that this commission do something to awaken the public conscience in 
regard to the subject, so that manufacturers resorting to the sweating system 
will be held up to public scorn. I would recommend the thorough organization 
of the workers; that they be assisted to organize so that eventually they can 
abolish the sweating system, or the contract system itself, by refusing to work 
for the contractor. [I would also recommend that a movement be encour- 
aged which would help working people of the east side of New York, and similar 
places in the other large cities, to get away from their present environments, and 
when they get away to keep them from colonizing again, unless it be for purposes 
of agriculture. That about covers it all. If all that is carried out, I think the 
sweating system will become a relic of bygone ages. 

Q. You have stated this should be done, but you have not really stated how it 
should be done.—A. Well, my statement contains some positive recommenda- 
tions in regard to legislation, such as the stricter enforcement of factory laws, 
legislation to be enacted similar to that in New York State, and immigration to 
be regulated. 

Q. (By Representative Livrnaston.) How do you propose to regulate immi- 
gration? Do you want to do it by educational means, or how?—A. Yes; that is 
one way. Also, prevent the arrival of immigrants who have not some definite 
plan—definite method of taking care of themselves, becoming self-supporting 
without going to the overcrowded portions of the large cities. 2 

Q. Why not just putit in a nutshelland say that they must have $100 or $500 in 
their pocket when they land?—A. That does not necessarily follow. People may 
ae tg without a dollar, but they may have opportunities of becoming inde- 
pendent. 

Q. Yes; come right in and compete with our labor here, and then you will raise 
a row about that.—A. Of course; that is a very big question. Immigrants of all 
kinds come in contact with labor. i 

Q. The man that has money goes into business. Does he come in competition 
with the wage-earner?—A. He comes in contact with the business men. The 
mere fact of their arrival results in the displacing of some and the inconvenienc- 
ing of others. 

Q. Would it be better that these men should come here with something to live 
on rather than go to work in this industry and have to cut prices in your labor 
organizations and bear you down?—A. Of course; the property qualification is 
one way, but it is something which is not looked upon with favor. But there are 
many qualifications that are more important, such as education, ability to earn a 
livelihood, means to find an occupation. They may not even have any particular 
aban or occupation, but they may have abilities which would find them employ- 
ment. 

@. You mean physical or mental?—A. Both. They m i 
they are able to become self-supporting men. ymay_be 80. constVai aay 

Q. Would a stranger coming from Germany or Italy, dropped into New York 
or Chicago or anywhere else, be on all fours with an American when it comes to 
hunting work? Would he not be lost in this country, and would it not take him a 
longer time to find the avenues that lead up to work, and all that time does he not 
have to have something to support himself?—A, He ought to have some means of 
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oing that; he oueht to have some definite way; something ought to be defined © 
in that regard. elieve every immigrant should be closely questioned; it should 
be ascertained whether he would become a burden on the community; whether 
he is coming to injure other workers or whether he is able to take care of him- 
self. Ifit is found that he is coming into the overcrowded portions of the differ- 
ent cities, and that he is coming to compete with other helpless workers there, 
and is creating servitude in the clothing trade or similar industry which is over- 
crowded, [ believe he should be excluded. I would not exclude a workingman 
who is coming to devote himself to farm labor. I would not exclude a working- 
Iman who is coming into some occupation where he will not interfere with or 
depress the labor condition of some industry. ; 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have we not a law now that no foreign subject shall 
be a charge on our public funds within one year?—A. Yes, we have that; but if 
the immigrant can show, for instance, that he has a trade or he has some relative 
who will vouch for his industry or his ability to make a living, he can get in. 

_ @. Independent of the inspection in any particular collection districts, no 
steamship company can bringin an immigrant unless there is a guaranty for one 
year that he shall not become a public charge.—A. By becoming a public charge 
_ is simply meant becoming an inmate of an institution, becoming a beggar or men- 
dicant, or an inmate of a hospital through disease. It simply refers to paupers. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) Have you in mind any occupation in which a man 

_ might engage without, because of his labor, directly or indirectly affecting other 
branches of labor?—A. There may be; for instance, some new industry, a grow- 
ing industry, in which there is not a great surplus of labor; and thereis farming, 
for instance. A number of immigrants with little capital, by means of agricul- 
ture, can soon become a self-supporting community. Here is an opportunity for 
philanthropists to help them in this way, and particularly for the benevolent 

Hebrews to enable their unfortunate kindred of the slums to engage in healthier 

and more profitable employment—an occupation which promises so much for 
their future. 

Q. (By Representative LIVINGSTON.) Suppose you take a case and give us an illus- 
tration. Take the tin-plate industry; they pay 15 per cent dividends on their 
plant. Would you let the foreign element in to engage in that enterprise? That 
is a new industry.—A. It would have to be shown that the labor market in that 
particular industry was not overcrowded. 

Q. Could you not build up two or three more plants when a plant makes 15 per 
cent on its stock investment? It seems to me that the competition there would 
not hurt. Is that your argument?—A. If you let in the laborers it would not 
interfere with the manufacturer getting his dividends. 

Mr. FarQuHar. Section 11 of the immigration law reads: ‘‘ That any alien 
who shall come into the United States in violation of law may be returned as by 
law provided, at any time within one year thereafter, at the expense of the per- 
son or persons, vessel, transportation company, or corporation bringing such 
alien into the United States, and if that can not be done, then at the expense of 
the United States ”"—that is the deportation part—‘‘ and any alien who becomes a 
public charge within one year after his arrival in the United States from causes 
existing prior to his landing therein shall be deemed to have come in violation of 
Jaw and shall be returned as aforesaid.” 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Now, right there. Would you suggest an 
amendment there to make it read ‘‘ private or public charge?”—A. I see no 
objection to it. j 

(By Mr. FarquHar.) Would you extend the time over one year?—A. I do 
not know whether that would remedy matters, because there would be no way of 
controlling it. : 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you not think that organized labor would be on a 
broader and fairer ground if they just contended that the standard of immigra- 
tion should be so high that it would exclude people who come here and are so far 
away from our condition of living as to be undesirable?—A. Yes; our organiza- 
tion favors that. We favor restriction of immigration along the lines of the 
Lodge bill. Many working people who have been here but a short while favor 
restriction, because they realize how helpless is their lot if their fellow-country- 
men continue to crowd in. 

Q. Would not that go on a very narrow ground—to exclude a man because he 
would be coming into a particular industry; single out one industry from another 
and say you shall not come in and work in this industry, but you may come 1n and 
work in this other industry?—A. Yes; I prefer the first recommendation you 
make, for this reason, that if such a law was enacted it would tend to keep peo- 
ple ont of these occupations. 
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Q. Those who would be excluded under that any time are the ones who hurt 
you in your business?—A. Yes; where intelligent workingmen come here they 
will gradually gravitate toward those industries where wages are higher, where 
there is the most inducement, and they will adopt the standard observed here by 
the workingmen in those industries. They will not drag it down. That is a very 
important consideration. They will adapt themselves to those conditions which 
they find, instead of introducing lower conditions, and thereby driving others out. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Has your national convention taken any action on 
this immigration matter?—A. Our national convention has declared in favor of 
the Lodge bill, which was introduced in the last session of Congress. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is it not a fact that our own people, as well as the 
immigrants, would always gravitate, as you put it, from the lowest to the high- 
est and best paid trades?—A. Yes, if circumstances permit them. 

Q. You spoke of the recommendation of laws discriminating against the prod- 
uct of the sweat-shops.—A. I meant to recommend that the public discriminate 
against the product of sweat-shops and show the moral responsibility which 
euechee to a person who supports the sweating system by patronizing such 
goods. 

Q. Is that what is known among trade unions as the boycott?—A. I would not 
use that designation in this case,because the boycott is the discrimination against 
a particular product or a particular manufacturer’s product. 

Q. Do you believe that such a recommendation, coming from this commission, 
would help eradicate the evil?—A. It would encourage manufacturers to employ 
fair labor; it would help us in our work against the sweating system; it would 
mold public opinion so that the system would be regarded with more disappro- 
bation than it is at the present time, and cause a revulsion against it which would 
tend in the course of time to suppress or limit it. 

Q. Since the consumer can not be reached by any process of law, and the sweat- 
shop, which is the base of the evil itself, can be reached, do you not believe that 
it would be more feasible for your organization and its friends to direct their 
opposition to the very existence of the sweat-shop and leave the consumer alone?— 
A. The consumer can do very much to help this work against the evil. He has 
helped us very much so far through the union label. 

Q. As a trade-union method?—A. Yes; it has enabled us to get retail merchants 
to refuse to handle goods made under the sweating system when it was made 
known tothem. It has also influenced manufacturers to try and establish shops of 
their own. A number of them have attempted it, but, owing to the great differ- 
ence in the cost of manufacture entailed by making their goods themselves upon 
the premises, they were obliged in the course of time to abandon that plan. 

Has not some very pointed legislation been recommended recently by the 
governor of your State in reference to sweat-shops?—A. Those recommendations 
have already been enacted into law. Those recommendations were made as the 
result of conferences held with Governor Roosevelt, in which I took part. We 
have had lengthy conferences on that subject. 

@. Does that legislation or any part of it carry with it confiscation of rents?— 
A. I guess not. 

@. Of sweat-shops? Was any such proposition made?—A. No; it simply pro- 
vides for the license system, by which no shop operated in a dwelling house or in 
a building in the rear of such house can be conducted unless the proprietor of 
that shop first gets a permit from the factory inspector’s department, and this 
permit is not granted until there is an assurance that proper conditions will be 
observed. 

pe iby Mr. KENNEDY.) Must a man have a license to go into the business?— 

es 


Q. Even at his own home?—A. Yes; even a person at his own home must get 
a license. It tends to make the shops easier to regulate. The sweaters have to 
discover themselves; they have to make themselves known to the factory 
inspectors, while heretofore the factory inspectors have had to hunt them up 
and after they located them they changed their names and moved somewhere 
else. But now the factory inspector can go into any such shop, and he can say: 
‘Where is your permit?” ‘TI have not any permit.” ‘The shop is closed up. 
All you people get out of it. Weare going to lock this place up. It is being 
operated in violation of the law.” 

Q. Do they not pay a fee for the license?—A. No fee. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLips.) What will you do in the case of a private house?—A. 
The factory inspector will forbid making the goods there if other than the imme- 


diate members of the family were employed and the sanitary laws were being 
violated. 
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Q. They could not close that house up?—A. If the party disobeys the order he 

subject to a penalty and fine, and if it isrepeated ea nae fo aaprisonmtart 
_Q. (By Mr. Norru.). Must a license be granted to everybody who applies for it 

under proper conditions?—A. Yes, under proper conditions; but the place must 

be first inspected. 

_ Q. Is that a vast improvement over the old law?—A. Yes, it is. 

Q. (By Mr. PurLuips.) Is it possible to inspect all residences without a great 
force of inspectors?—A. That is the great difficulty; but you see it will discourage 
that kind of manufacture, because if the employer is liable to be prosecuted and 
fined because he has not a permit, he will give it up. 

Q. Is your force sufficient to inspect all those people?—A. The force is by no 

means adequate. 
_ Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Were there no laws making an addition to the factory 
inspector’s force, passed in New York?—A. It was increased from 36 to 50. The 
trouble with the factory inspection departments of the different States is just 
this: these departments are not in the hands of men who have made a sufficient 
study of these conditions and who are interested in reform work. While the 
trade unions have secured the enactment of the factory laws, the administra- 
tion of the New York department in particular has never been subject to their 
_ influences. 

Q. And usually when they have madea special study of it, another political party 
comes in and they go out?—A. Thatisit exactly. These positions are held like 
other political positions, usually without much regard to the work to be accom- 
plished or the qualifications for the office. 

Q. (By Mr. Nort.) Do you mean by that that, in your judgment, the average 
factory inspector is incompetent?—A. Yes, positively; I know that to be a fact, 
and it will be admitted by all those who are acquainted with the factory-inspection 
department. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) Do they ever confess themselves that they are incom- 
petent to make an inspection?—A. They have even confessed that, for instance, 
before the Reinhardt investigating Committee, which was appointed by the State 
Legislature. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Who is to blame for having incompetent 
men?—A. Simply because they are appointed according to politics. I consider 
that the department should be raised above that. The political party in power 
ought to understand, for its own interest, too, that this is a department which 
requires special public service, that it should accomplish a great needed reform, 
and that the men who are most thoroughly fitted for the work ought to be selected. 
Those who show sympathy for that work and capacity for it should be placed in 
charge of this department. It should be raised above the plane of party politics 
and made an effective department. And, further, the factory inspectors have 
‘never called upon people who are interested in that kind of work to assist them. 
The fact is, they do not want any such cooperation or assistance, because it would 
be meddling with them, and they would become too well acquainted with their 
methods; so they keep aloof from them. Take, for instance, the city of New 
York; there are any number of societies composed of men and women who are 
well known for their public spirit, for their willingness to help in any good work; 
and these societies are not called upon, have never been asked to cooperate 
with or help them in any way, when they could render them invaluable assist- 
ance. If we had the right sort of men in the factory department, even with 
their present force, they would accomplish wonderful results. They could not 
abolish the sweating system, but they could remedy the worst features of it. 
The insanitary part of it could be removed and they could encourage better con- 
ditions throughout; but instead of that everything remains at the same old level. 
Deputies are appointed who know nothing at all about clothing manufacturing; 
they come in as novices. I have had deputies come into my office at New York 
and ask questions that simply astonished me. They did not know what the 
sweating system was; they did not know where it was located. One man came 
jn—he was just appointed—and asked me if I could outline the boundaries of the 
sweating district, and he had a map of the city of New York and asked me to 
mark it with a blue pencil for him. That man graduated from a saloon. What 
did he know about those things? He had a political job. His job happened to 
be in the factory-inspection department; he had no understanding whatsoever of 
the work; he did not know the purpose of the department—why it was created; 
his sole object was to hold his position as long as possible and make himself 
acceptable to those who secured his appointment. f nies 

Q. (By Mr. Puities.) Is the salary high?—A. The salaries are not high; $1,200 
for a deputy in New York. The chief factory inspector gets $3,000. If he would 
attend to his duties, $10,000 would not be too much. 
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. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is it not a fact, among your inspectors there, that one 
vidietion within the year of any factory is considered sufficient?—A. Yes; but it 
is ridiculous. If those deputies would make some wholesome examples, they 
could accomplish something. But these people simply believe—and they must 
have some reason for it—that the deputy, if he does attempt a prosecution, does 
so for the purpose of being bought off; and they are very quick to offer him a 
bribe. The attempt is made even if the inspector is honest. Of course, I do not 
mean to say that these inspectors are usually dishonest. One of them came to 
me and said: ‘‘ What is the matter with these people? The parties that I made a 
complaint against have come to me and offered me $5 not to prosecute.” And it 
seems to be about the same way with the building inspectors and the health 
inspectors. It is generally known and it is a fact that small-minded politicians 
* have been placed in those offices. , 

Q. (By Mr. KEnNepy.) You have a reform governor in the State of New York; 
do you think that if you laid the matter before him there would be something 
else done?—A. The governor means well and all that, but he can not continually 
supervise the work in that department. : . 2 ; 

Q. (By Mr. Puitiies.) Have you not made it so that it makes it a disgrace to 
accept a position anyway?—A. Of course. if a man accepts a position in New 
York in the factory or similar departments, it is not to his credit, for he is looked 
upon as a politician who has accepted a very small office for some questionable 
service rendered. But if the department was conducted in the right spirit, those 
connected with it would be respected and they would be assisted by the best peo- 
ple in the community, but the whole thing is conducted on a very low plane. 
Small politics is responsible for it and that is the reason why people do not have 
more respect for it. 

Q. But under this new law you have not had time to determine the value of it, 
have you?—A. Oh, no; it has just been enacted; and so recently that it has not 

“even been printed. I went to the factory inspector's office and got what I thought 
was the latest amendment, and I found this was a monthold. I could not find it 
because it was not there. The present amendment has increased the scope of the 
factory-inspection department, whichisreally an unfortunatething. Iam opposed 
tothat. It would be betterif the law were confined to those particular occupations 
where the evils mainly exist, and go no further. And,secondly, most of these 
additional inspectors will have to confine themselves to new work, so the regular 
force detailed for the tenement districts will not be increased to any extent, so 
that they are not much better off in that respect. But it is well to emphasize this, 
that stricter factory legislation does not necessarily drive industry from one State 
to another, because it does not increase the cost of manufacturing sufficiently. 
There are many reasons which cause an industry to exist in a certain place. It is 
not merely a matter of more or less legislation, and particularly from a sanitary 
standpoint, because if that argument should be used it could be said, for instance, 
that the health laws of New York City have driven the sweat shops to New Jer- 
sey. It can be answered by saying that where these shops have gone the sanitary 
conditions are much better than the place which they just left. It should also be 
understood that the reason the clothing industry is carried on in the present way 
is because it can be manufactured just as cheaply in the small shop as it can in 
the large one; otherwise it would not be done. A small manufacturer can enter 
the field and make things up just as cheaply as the large one, and particularly when 
they avail themselves of these conditions. The latest and most approved system 
of manufacturing upon a large scale in this case fails to compete with the old 
domestic workshop methods reintroduced in tenement quarters. Take the overall 
branch of the trade; it pays there to manufacture ona large scale on the premises, 
and as a consequence the factories are all large and the best:appliances are used; 
but with the clothing trade it is just the reverse. And that isthe reason why we 
can so readily control the overall operatives, because they are gathered in large 
shops. If the manufacturers would operate their own shops, there would not be 
any advantage in employing recently arrived immigrants. As soon as these 
immigrants get here, the contractor offers them a refuge, for he is usually a man 
of his own persuasion, and by working and living together they can more easily 
observe their religious customs. So the sweating system is really due, first, to 
the contract system; second, to the fact that clothing can be made cheaply in 
small shops; third, to unrestricted immigration; and, fourth, its continuance is 
due to the disorganized state of the workers. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Have the people in New York been informed through 
the newspapers of the fact that you stated this morning that the work of the 
great tailoring establishments on Fifth avenue, where prices are $60 to $75 a suit 
is done in the vilest sweating dens, or have you taken any steps to get that before the 
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of New York City?—A. Yes; that has been brought to the attention of the 
public through the Social Reform Club, of New York, which has appointed com- 
mittees to investigate the matter. It has been brought before the public by the 
‘Custom Tailors’ Association, and you will read about it in this morning’s papers. 
The Sun this spaces) hasit. It is a good thing for the people to understand that 
the price of a suit does not determine where it is made, because, as I said, the 
cheapest class of clothing is made rather in larger shops because of the bulk of 
goods that must be handled and the subdivision of the work, while the better 
grades are made in the small shops, because they can be given that care and 
attention which they require, and because an expensive garment is made perhaps 
by one hand; the custom garment represents the labor of one tailor; no subdivi- 
‘sion there at all, even to the minutest detail. Such a garment is better put to- 

ther and in a more workmanlike manner, and that can be done just as well 

in a living room or small shop as anywhere else. Consequently there is an incen- 

tive for making all the best class of clothing in that way, and if it is not so made 

it is at the expense of the employer, who must have more regard for his employees, 
and we have very few philanthropists in the clothing business. If they were 

ee epsis they would not be there; they would find some other occupation 

hat would be more congenial. 

Q. The chances, then, are that if a garment is not made with a label of the 
union, it is liable to be infested with germs of disease?—A. Yes; though high 
‘priced it is liable to be. Of course, it is the great feature of the body I repre- 
sent. I have made no reference to it, except in answer to your question; but we 
aim to make our label a positive guaranty of something which will command 
public confidence, and one which will be supported not only by the trade union 

men, but by the general public. The Church Association for the Advancement 
of the Interests of Labor, comprising some of the leading Episcopalian churchmen 
of the country, the Social Reform Club, of New York, and kindred bodies have 
indorsed the union label. 


STATE OF NEw YorE, County of New York: 

Iswear that the statements made by me of my own knowledge in the foregoing 
report of my testimony before the Industrial Commission are true, and that all 
other statements I believe to be true. 

HENRY WHITE. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 14th day of July, 1899. 


HERMAN ROBINSON, 
Jotary Public (120), New York County. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES DUNCAN, 


General Secretary-Treasurer Granite Cutters’ National Union; Second Vice- 
President American Federation of Labor. 


The commission met at 10.50 a.m. Vice-Chairman Phillips presided, and at 
3.30 p. m. introduced as a witness Mr. James Duncan, who testified with refer- 
ence to organized labor generally, and particularly of labor engaged in the granite 
and marble trades. The topical plan of inquiry on manufactures was followed: 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) You will please give your name and address and official 
position in your organization.—A. James Duncan; No. 2 North Holliday street, 
Baltimore, Md.; general secretary-treasurer Granite Cutters’ National Union. 

Q. You are an officer in the American Federation of Labor?—A. Second vice- 
president American Federation of Labor. ‘ 

Q. How long have you been an officer in the American Federation of Labor?— 
A. Six years. : 

Q. How long treasurer of the Granite Cutters’ Union?—A. Four years. ‘ 

Q. Did you hold any other office in the national body before that?—A. Usually 
secretary of the local that I happened to bea member of. We call them branches. 

Q. How long has your national union been organized?—A. The national union 
as now existing was organized March 10, 1877. The locals composing it in the 
different parts of the country, though not always organized in a national form, 
have existed in some parts of the country since 1820 and 1825. 
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Q. What is the membership now of your national body?—A. The traveling mem- 
bership is somewhat uncertain, therefore we can give no figures about it. There 
are, I should say, 12,000. : saat 

Q. What is your system of dues?—A. The monthly dues in our organization 
are 70 cents per member per month, provided that member is em loyed; if a 
member is not employed, he pays 35 cents per month during the time he is idle or 
sick. Our initiation fee is $1 for apprentices and from $2 to $50 for others, accord- 
ing to their relationship to the trade, but the fee very seldom exceeds $25. 

Q. Have you any benefit funds attached to your organization?—A. We pay $125 
death benefit to the relatives or heirs of each member who was in good standing 
at time of death; and in case of strikes or lockouts we pay $1 per day, Sunday 
_ not included. F te : 

Q. Have you a defense fund in your national organization?—A. No; our money 
is keptin one general fund. ; 

Q. Do you meet the expense of strikes through an assessment, or do you exhaust 
that fund first?—A. That is exhausted first, and when it is apparent that we will 
need more we assess the membership. Strike assessments in our trade are, per- 
haps, unusual, We believe we have about from 90 to 95 per cent of the granite 
cutters of the United States in our national organization; and as we hold no con- 
ventions, our business being transacted in another manner, the attention of our 
membership is drawn more to the national office than to local influences, so dis- 
cipline (or what would, outside of labor organizations, be called discipline) is, 
perhaps, better instilled into the minds of our members than those of the average 
run of organizations; so much so, that in 1892, when the Granite Manufacturers’ 
Association of New England*locked out our membership in the New England 
States, where most of our membership is located, we found little difficulty in 
collecting an assessment of half a dollar per day from the entire membership at 
work throughout the United States to support the men who were locked out. 
The manufacturers had their association, ard although they are said to have better 
educations than the journeymen, and to be men of their word, etc.—they had 
standing agreements with us, as we work upon the system of having yearly agree- 
ments with our employers, and a certain rate of wages and certain hours per day 
were recognized from May 1, 1892, to May 1, 1898—upon the 9th day of May they 
notified us that unless our membership in the New England States accepted con- 
ditions which they specified, and which meant destruction to our organization and 
meant individual employment without regard to union rules, our membership 
would be locked out upon the 14th of May—5 days’ notice. Their names were 
attached to documents showing that previous agreements would stand good for 
1 year, and one agreement provided that 3 months should be given by either 
side if a change were desired. That was the condition of affairs when the lockout 
was thrust upon us, and our funds soon being depleted necessitated the assess- 
ment you asked about. We found it was to be a fight to a finish between employ- 
ers’ and journeymen’s associations, and being a fight for the life of our organiza- 
tion, an assessment of 50 cents per day was placed upon our working membership 
throughout the United States. We had little difficulty in collectingit. This dis- 
cipline to which I refer also produced this result, that to the old members of our 
Union it became apparent that with such a large percentage of our membership 
locked out, even 50 cents per day assessment would not meet the obligation of the 
organization to pay $1a day strike pay. So, believing in the honor of our organiza- 
tion, something that we failed to find in our employers, those locked out accepted 
in payment what we called lockout certificates—that is to say, we gave them a 
piece of paper saying that the Granite Cutters’ National Union owed John Smith 
$40 or $50, as the case might be, payable when directed by the national committee. 
That is what we call the lockout certificate. Itis not transferable. The member 
who had faith in our organization took this paper as cash and bided his turn since 
1892 for payment, all certificates having been redeemed by the fallof last year. We 
had been buying up the certificates at their face value, and although it cost many 
thousands of dollars to do it, the life of our organization was protected by them, 
and they made a useful instrument in our trade. The effort that the employers 
made was thwarted, and we paid those faithful men who accepted paper in lieu of 
cash for the time being $1 for every dollar the certificates called for. I say this, 
when you ask the question about assessments, to show that our resources for bene- 
fits in the time of a strike or lockout can not be considered by the cash we may have 
in bank at the time the strike or lockout occurs. 

.Q. Now state what caused the lockout and give as near as you can your own 
view of both sides of that trade dispute, on the part of the owners themselves 
and on the part of the workmen?—A. The cause of the lockout was a determina- 
tion upon the part of the New England manufacturers in the granite trade—we 
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; call them manufacturers, although granite can not be very easily man — 

_ who saw that in the progress of our national organization nate ens renee 
toward equalization of the wage rate to be paid in the different parts of the 
country, and that the wage rate being lowest in New England, the more success- 
ful our trade organization became there would be perhaps a corresponding 
decrease in their monopoly, as you might call it, of the trade. In other words, if 
they were required to pay the same wages as employers in the same line south 
and west of Connecticut, the work might go to that section in preference to New 
England, and they determined by the organization of manufacturers’ associa- 
tions of New England to break up our trade organization, as far as the New Eng- 
land States were concerned, and to deal with the men of our trade absolutely as 
individuals. Their declaration was to accept as individuals the wage rate they 
dictated; that they would not receive a committee from our local branches nor 
deal with any representatives of our national organizations on behalf of the 
membership in the localities where they were employed or would be employed. 
Weresented the propositions, because we foresaw that it meant death to our organi- 
zation. They also attached a rider to the propositions, that thereafter all agree- 
ments commence and terminate January 1; theretofore it had been May 1. Our 
trade is largely an out-of-door business, and although the cutting of granite is not 
much interfered with by the degree of frost, men’s hands suffer, and setting the 

stone when cut is interfered with by frost, therefore cut stone perhaps lay 8 or 4 

-months, if cut at that time, and to make the termination of our agreements Jan- 

_uary 1 would mean, in the event of trouble between the membership and 
employers, that they would have the advantage of about 8 or 4 months of the dull 
season of the year in which they could endeavor to starve our membership into 
submission. We refused to give up our right to organize, and resolved we should 
deal through committees, and under no consideration would we agree to the ter- 
mination of agreements January 1. The outcome was that after a bitter fight, 
lasting from 3 to 15 months in some localities, the manufacturers’ association. 
resolved that the manufacturers in their respective localities could settle with our 
unions in any local way they saw fit. They therefore agreed to meet our com- 
mittees, a scale of wages was introduced the same as theretofore; and in the 
monumental trade, Decoration Day being a most important point with them, we 
agreed to make the agreements March 1 instead of May 1, which might be con. 
sidered a compromise between May 1 and January 1. In that season of the year 
monumental work is the heaviest in our trade because, since the civil war, peo- 
ple who desire to have the lot in their cemetery look well upon Decoration Day 
have their monuments cut, built. cleaned, or fixed for that day. In the building 
line, although in some instances, where both trades are followed in one locality, 
the date was not covered by the 1st of March. Practically speaking, the building 
line remained May 1, as before the lockout. 

Q. What was the amount expended?—A. The amount expended for lockout pay 
a ig lockout—I can not exactly give the figure, but it was in the vicinity of 

Q. (By Mr. Purtuires.) During that time did they supply your places with non- 
union men to any great extent?—A. In some instances they supplied our men’s 
places with other men, but owing to the fact that we claim from 90 to 95 percent 
of the membership of our craft in the United States in our organization it was 
not so easy for them to find men to take our places. In some instances they 
found them, especially a low class of Italians coming from what is known as the 
black section of Italy. I suppose you know about it. In Italy the intelligent 
Italians look upon the native in that special locality in somewhat the same way 
as the white people in the Southern States look upon the colored man. 

Q. Did those people continue to work after you had settled this lockout?—A. 
Not as a rule. They were inefficient workmen, and we, having established a 
minimum wage rate, the employer looked for the man who was most profitable, 
and those men had to drift out; but those capable were kept at work and taken 
into our organization. 

Q. Were there many of your men who lost work permanently?—A. All the 
time there were a great many of them drawing a dollar a day. The result shows 
there was a great deal of time lost. Some of them went out of the country; some 
yom went to Canada, and some to different parts of South America and 

rica. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Has your organization jurisdiction over Canadians?— 

N 


A. No. 
Q. Did they take the places in this strike?—A. Some of them did; from Quebec 


and that region. 4 
Q. (By Mr. PHILures.) Was your organization as strong at the end of the lock- 
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‘out as.at the beginning?—A. The men were more anxious to work at the end than 
at the beginning, because of the stagnation of trade, but as far as practical utili- 
ties of our trade organizations were concerned, and the fighting ability of mem- 
bers, I think that they were about as good as they were in the start, an it opened 
the eyes of the employer to the fact that their men’s organization was not 
encased in tin foil. ; 

Q. (By Representative OrsEN.) You hold no national conventions?—A. No; 
not since 1880. ee 
Q. How are you organized?—A. We have a national union; we call places in 

the several sections of the country, branches. 

Q. You control operations over those branches in the national union, do you 
not?—A. All our members are members of the national union; only incidentally 
members of the local branches. Our national officers are elected by referendum 
vote of the whole membership, and we change our constitution and laws by what 
we call the revising committee. We elect by referendum vote seven members as 
revisers, from different sections of the country; and when the membership decides 
a change of constitution is necessary they take into consideration the constitu- 
tional amendments sent by the different branches and prepare a new constitution 
and submit it to referendum vote. The national secretary is the only officer 
elected by referendum vote. Our executive committee is elected by the local 
branch where the headquarters of our union is situated, by a constitutional pro- 
vision giving the local branch authority to elect six members, who, with the 
national secretary, form our national executive committee. That is our system 
of transacting our national business. : ; 

Q. Where are your local branches mostly located?—A. Mostly in the New Eng- 
land States; but they exist wherever granite is cut in any part of the United 
States—Chicago, St. Louis, Portland (Oreg.), Denver, Butte, Helena, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and other places. ’ 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Milwaukee?—A. ‘There is no granite being cut there 
now. There are very few States in which our membership is not in control of all 
granite cutting. 

Q. Do you think there are advantages in union organizations in the referendum 
system over the old delegate system of conventions?—A. It depends upon the dis- 
cipline of the organization. If the men in the organization are willing to abide 
by the result, the referendum system gives them this knowledge—that the mem- 
bership at large having acted upon a question, there is no further court to appeal 
to; and therefore whenever the referendum vote has been taken our membership 
invariably accepts the decision as final, with as good grace as is possible for any 
intelligent body of men to accept a decision. 

Q. Still, do you not think that when a material question for the constitution of 
a body is presented at a convention, without action, and left to subordinate bod- 
ies, giving them a year or two for study and discussion in the local unions on all 
the various features and then instructing their delegates to vote accordingly, in 
that way the old delegate or convention system is better than the referendum?— 
A. Stated the way you put it, yes; otherwise, no. The discussion you speak of 
we have before we elect the revising committee, in case we change our constitu- 
tion OY Uieeaee: 4 

. How long does it take to get a result by refere — o 
oe Peaunsi 8 g y referendum?—A. Not longer than 

Q. (By Representative OTJEN.) And what percentage of your me : ‘ 
vote?—A. Not over 10 per cent. We have no aompaietr fentined eee 
man to vote. Our members, knowing they have an opportunity to cast their vote 
have no logical stand for complaint of the decision; and if they do not embrace 
the ety a see Ss accept the vote whether they like it or not. I 
am not advocating the referendum system in prefer 2 ¢ ion sya: 
co I ee ae to you our system. ; ence to the convex. 

. (By Mr. Farquuar.) I am asking you, if you have had ienc 
from the referendum, to say whether you think, as a trade cmon ‘that thee 
very important matters can be taken up in 60 days and settled as satisfactoril as 
under the old system of voting, taking a year or so?o—A. As I said, in our or ae 
zation we discuss them that length of time; but I do not favor the roflereudnen 
system as being an advantageous system. I find by experience that while it is 
theoretically all right, it is practically, in many instances, wrong. For instance 
a man who has the ability to state his side of the question in a pathetic manner, 
or in a way which arouses the feelings of men, may influence them and get votes 
he could not get in a convention, because the usual caliber of men who were 
selected to go to conventions would naturally be somewhat higher than the aver- 
age of the rank and file; and the rank and file sometimes will not give the con- 
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deration to a question it needs because of hurry to get out of the meeting, or 

because there may be a question up for consideration they consider of more. 
nportance, and only give their attention to it. The best way I can put itis that. 

the referendum system appears to me theoretically good, but practically not what. 

its advocates claim for it. 

Q. What is the highest per cent you ever knew to vote on any question sub- 
mitted?—A. About 15 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is it a fact that in the referendum in the labor unions 
it is the leaders who have carried the day after all, the others looking up to them 
and getting their views as to how they should vote, etc.?—A. They are influenced 
by the arguments of those who take interest enough or whose business it is to: 
show the strong and weak points of the matter under discussion. 

(Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) How many years has your organization used the refer- 
endum?—A. We have used the referendum since 1877. We have a clause in 
our constitution which allows the question as to revision of our constitution to 
be submitted to a referendum vote. If the referendum favors a revision, the 
Paina is put: ‘‘Shall we revise by convention or by revising committee?” 
Then a referendum decides which way we shall revise; and since our national 
union was formed they have resolved to revise by convention but once—in 1880. 

Q. What means do you use in case of disputes between manufacturers and the: 
employees?—A. We have a system of agreements. We have usually a clause in 
them providing that disputes shall be settled between a committee of the local 

branch and the manufacturers, three upon each side, and if those six can not 
agree the six select a seventh man who is to act as chairman of the meeting; and 
the seven sit in judgment upon the agreement; and if it goes the employer’s way 
we grin and bear it until the next time to make a new agreement; if it goes our 
way, the employer has to take the same course. By that means we get strikes 
down to a minimum; and, unless when new agreements are offered, it takes a 
breach of faith on either side to introduce a strike of any magnitude. 

Q. (By Representative OTJEN.) Have you had any strikes or lockouts since 
1892?—A. Of very smallimportance. The result of the lockout showed the resist- 
ive power of our organization so strongly that it had the effect of turning trade 
into peaceful localities, and therefore to the detriment of the employer who locks 
out, and they have not been very anxious for serious lockouts since that time. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaR.) Have you ever used State arbitration in any of your 
disputes?-—A. Nottoadvantage. The State board of arbitration in Massachusetts: 
has taken matters up for us in some cases, and in one or two of them the decision. 
was very satisfactory, and some others were not satisfactory. But we findasa 
rule in Massachusetts, where the arbitration board is more conversant with labor 
matters than in any other State, that the employers are very backward to agree 
to submit grievances to a board of arbitration; and our experience with boards. 
of arbitration outside of our own trade is that in localities where the wages are 
lowest we have a fair chance of getting what we consider a fair decision. Where 
wages are a little better, the decision is not very favorable. There seems to be a 
feeling on the part of State boards of arbitration to sort of arbitrate between the 
highest and the lowest and to even up, as it were; and the tendency, therefore, is 
that they do not give us what we consider a fair deal in localities where the 
wages, for instance, are over $3 per day. 

Q. Have you a uniform wage in your trade throughout the country?—A. No. 

Q. How much do they vary?—A. The wages vary from a little less than $3 per 
day in the New England States and Georgia to $5 in Montana. ‘ 

@. What are the working hours of the day?—A. In most places in the New 
England States the hours are 9, 5 days in the week, and 8 on Saturday; and, 
except in Ohio and Pennsylvania, nearly all work south and west of New Eng- 
land is 8 hours per day. 

Q. How long has your trade enjoyed that 8 hours?—A. Some of our branches 
introduced the 8-hour day in 1886, others in 1890, and others have drifted along— 
1890, 1891, and 1892. : : 

Q. Did you get the short hours by committee work or by strikes?—A. We gained 
it by agitation in favor of the reduction of the hours of labor and by conciliatory 
meetings between the employers and the journeymen. We had very few strikes 
to reduce working hours from 10 to 9, and we have found that to introduce the 
8-hour day we have been able to get it without a great deal of friction, by giving 3 
or 6 months’ notice of a change; and in few places at the present time where the 
8-hour day is followed we are receiving less wages than we were receiving for 
10 hours before 1886. , seine. ; 

_Q. You have shortened your hours and you still maintain your wages?—A. Yes. 
In the 8-hour sections we dropped our hours from 10 to 9, with usually a drop of 
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25 cents a day in wages, and one year thereafter we would regain the same wages 
for the 9-hour day that we had been receiving for 10; and after 2 or 3 years w 
would make an application for a change to 8 hours again, dropping 25 cents per 
day in our wages, and a year or so thereafter put the wages back to the old scale. 

Q. Did you gain that 8-hour day through your own branches or by national — 
action?—A. We gained it both ways. Our members have little except incidental 
interest in branches, excepting in two or three localities, such as New York City, 
Barre, Vt.,or Quincy, Mass. Our members travel from State to State and city to 
city, and therefore their minds, so far as the trade is concerned, are centered upon f 
the national union and upon the journal of our trade. We have a monthly jour- — 
nal from which each member gets the monthly news of trade life, and each man 
has as much interest in it as a man in our national office, their minds being 
trained in that way, and we arealso able to make the journal an educationalmethod _ 
of getting tradereforms. To that extent the national office is looked to, to a great — 
extent. And beyond that there are local influences on working hours and wages, 
and other trades lend assistance. : , : 

Q, Do you think it is possible to have all the organized trades of this country 
adopt an 8-hour law?—A. Yes; in time. The result of the 8-hour day in the 
trades which have already adopted it is so beneficial, not only to the membership, 
but to employers, that it needs but little argument to convince the members of 
any craft that they would be better under an 8-hour day. The personnel of the 
craft is better under the short workday system, and employment is more regular. 
The same inducement to lose time and perhaps to be loose in their habits is not 
apparent under the shorter workday system. The men seem to have more interest 
in life, more desire to see home aftairs in better condition, and give more of their 
time to educational pursuits than under the long-day system. It is gratifying to 
know the success that has come about for social conditions as well as trade con- 
ditions by the introduction of the 8-hour day. 

Q. As an officer of the American Federation of Labor of course you are aware 
that there are arguments in the trades as well as outside of the trades that for 
seasonal reasons, for competitive reasons, for the reason that you can not speed 
machinery in 8 hours’ time up to the 10-hour average, that it is impracticable for 
some trades to adopt 8 hours. I would like to know your opinion on that from 
your general information of the trades, because you know many of them and you 
have heard the whole arguments.—A. I have no opinion that that would be the 
result. My idea is in the other direction. A reference to employers’ books will 
prove the opposite. It is even found in many instances, especially where the 
work is hard, that men under the 8-hour day are producing about as much as 
under the 10-hour day. The introduction of improved machinery in the different 
employments, although apparently in favor of the 10-hour day, giving two hours 
longer, has this effect, that men spoil more; they have not the same interest in 
attending as diligently to the machine; and in most instances the machine needs — 
some attention from a human being; and when all things in connection with it 
are summed up the introduction of the 8-hour day is not, in my opinion, detri- 
mental to the progress or advancement of any craft that I know of. 

About finding of men to take our men’s places, I desire to say that there is an 
accursed system that it would be well for this commission to take knowledge of 
and, in my opinion, report in the strongest possible manner to Congress—that is 
what we know as the padrone system. I suppose most of you know, without any 
definition of the term, what is meant by the padrone system. The padrones are 
forwarded by the carload,like sheep or horses,and they are shipped from the 
agent to where they have an employer. But recently,in our trade in particular, 
we have found that they have invented another system that is more hellish in its 
conception than anything that I know of outside of the horrors of the sweat-shop 
system. For instance, there is a padrone system in New York City which is pre- 
pared to supply men in my trade to employers there under this system. We have 
an 8-hour day with $4 in New York. That has been the wages and hours for 
many years, and the employers make no objection to the rate. The padrone 
gathers a low class of Italians and arranges with the contractors for their employ- 
ment. He speaks their language and cautions them to be careful of his advice, 
and in some instances he advises they assume new names tor the time being. 
They cover the State laws by declaring their intentions for citizenship, if they 
have not before declared them. They pay the padrone $12 commission. He does 
not call it a commission, but I use that term for easy explanation. The padrone 
agent gets $12, $6 remaining on deposit in the padrone’s hands as a guaranty that 
at the end of the week the man supplied shall return to him $6. If the man fails 
at the end of the week to return $6, the $6 deposit is forfeited and upon Monday 
morning there is no employment for him. If, however, on Saturday night he sees 
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the padrone agent and gives him the $6, he permits him to hold employment for 
another week. The padrone agent turns over the $6 per man to the contractor or 
_ some representative of the contractor, and without appearing on the surface as 
having employed the men undera $3 system the contractor has the men employed 
at $3 per day under a $4 law. The law of New York State provides that 
mechanics employed in the State of New York upon municipal, county, or State 
work shall be paid the prevailing rate of wages and work the prevailing hours. 
In New York City,in accordance with the State law, the wages in my trade are 
$4for 8 hours, The contractor, under the system I have explained, complies with 
the law, hires a man, pays him $4 per day, but the padrone collects $6 from each 
man and returns it to the contractor; so that the contractor in reality hires the 
men in defiance of the law by paying $1 per day less than the law provides. We 
got a case in court in the springtime of this year, and, pressed by the lawyer who 
was looking after our interests, the padrone agent I have referred to testified under 
oath that he had supplied every man upon a certain job in New York that was 
there employed under this system, and Judge Steiner, who heard the case, fined 

im to the limit of thelaw. The padrone had sued the contractor to recover $50 
he had deposited as a guaranty that he would supply and deliver the men under 
this system. The contractor did not like the man and refused to deal by the sys- 
tem, and refused to hand him back the $50 deposit; but as it was an illegal trans- 
action the judge decided that he could not recover the money. I made a note 
this morning before I left our office in Baltimore of part of a letter I received from 
New York about this case, and I will read it (reading): ‘‘ Judge Steiner was on the 
bench in New York City, Thursday, February 16, and after hearing all the testi- 
mony said Julian (the padrone) was a sneak, a disgrace to his country, and it was 
such as he that are the cause of keeping the poor Italian unaccustomed to the 
ways of this country and in their present condition. He said the legislature or 
public officials should protect the working people from such detestable business, 
and gave judgment for the defendant, with $10 cost, and said he wished it was in 
his power to go further and put him in jail. He also said he hoped Julian would 
be arrested for violating the employment-office ordinance of the city”—and that 
it was one of the most hellish schemes he had ever heard of in connection with 
municipal work. 

‘Q. (By Mr. RatcHFrorpD.) Is that confined to the city of New York, or is that 
an illustration?—A. It is an illustration, yes. ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquHarR.) While you are on that we will touch on the effects of 
immigration on your trade and on the general trade of the country. Is there 
need for further restriction, and what?—A. The membership of our union were 
very favorable to the educational test of the last bill—the Lodge bill—that was 
before Congress. Our experience is that when a man, come from where he may, 
is able to read his own language, if not our language, it is but a short time until 
he comes into possession of the full facts governing the labor trouble; and if he 
has the full facts in his mind we have usually little difficulty in getting him to 
remain in line with the union membership in a labor dispute. But those who 
have no education whatsoever, can not read or write their own language, all the 
information that can be given them,even by members of their own nationality 
and in their own language, is only taken for so much advice detrimental to their 
Own individual interests. It is taken as poor advice, as spite work, to discourage, 
and the more one advises the more determined they are to work against us. The 
alien contract-labor law is better enforced now than formerly, but is not enforced 
with the same interest it should be. In my trade the first case came up under the 
alien contract law, and we found that the officials to whom we looked for a full 
enforcement of the law were the most prone to be careless about its fulfillment. 
There were nearly a hundred men imported from Great Britain to take the places 
of our men in building the Austin, Tex., capitol. If you remember, the State 
of Texas gave w vast grant of land to a coterie of Illinois capitalists as a gift for 
the building of their capitol. Edwin Taylor was one of the leading men. He 
was a Congressman. : £30 

Q. And Mr. Farwell?—A. Farwell and Taylor were the two leading men in it. 
There were nearly 100 men brought under contract from Great Britain to take 
our men’s places on the job, and we took the case into court, and the law’s delay 
was marvelous. It was several years before we could get a decision, and when 
we got the decision it was against the contrators—the syndicate. ‘The man’s name 
was used who had charge of the building in the name of the syndicate, and he 
was sentenced to pay a fine of $86,000 for the transaction, the law providing $1 000 
for every man, and there were 86 of them in the case. After the decision we 
were surprised there was not an effort made to have the case appealed; and as 
months went on without any notice apparently being taken of the decision we 
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found out that those who would have supplied Rs money relied : 
at Washington to be relieved, and after a series of efforts being made to gt 
decision annulled they eventually succeeded in convincing President Harri 
- that as it was the first case under the alien contract-labor law the men interested _ 
should be lightly dealt by, and he reduced the fine from $86,000 to $18,000, and _ 
there my information in reference to it ends. I have no knowledge whatsoever _ 
that the $18,000 was ever paid. ; E j 
Q. One question just there. Are you aware whether the Attorney-Generalever _ 

_ passed upon it, so as to bring it down to $18,000, or was it a voluntary executive 
act?—A. It was an executive act, to the best of my knowledge, and I think lam ~ 
correct in it. The recommendation of the Attorney-General of clemency was 
used because it was the first case under the law, and the President used the dis- 
cretionary power given him toreduce the fine to $18,000. We have no knowledge 
that it was ever paid. Our membership and those of kindred trades feel that this 
- lax action on the part of Government officials to contractors is grossly unfair to 
the rank and file of the working people. We find, for instance, when we are 
dragged into court against our will, most of us being law-abiding, patriotic citi- 
. zens, that the extreme penalty is applied. Our men, for the act of exercising the 
right of free speech, are grabbed up and thrown into jail, as my predecessor said, 
without the usual process of law; but when contractors are involved their rami- 
fications seem to be so strong with the average Government official that they are 
able, in what might be called a legal way, to disregard thelaw. It is attributable, 
perhaps, to two or three reasons. One I have in mind of considerable importance. 
Our people are very strongly in favor of the election of United States Senators by 
popular vote. The Senate as at present composed—when I say at the present 
time I speak in a general way, not of this present Senate alone—seems to be asort 
of haven for redress for millionaires, and they pay little attention, in our experi- 
ence, to the House, provided that the measure being acted upon by the House has 
yet to go to the Senate. We found this in the advocacy of our last 8-hour bill. 
It was before the House committee for 1 year, and it was in the House for some 
time, and when the time came to consider it there was not a dissenting vote in 
the House to the bill; both sides voted unanimously in favor of it. As soon as. 
the bill reached the Senate it became a matter of concern to the millionaire and 
the large Government contractor, especially those interested with the iron indus- 
try and shipbuilding. They used all the powers of hired lobbyists, and got men 
in high positions—an ex-Cabinet officer, for instance, was one of the last that was 
in the room debating against the bill and claiming its apparent unconstitution- 
ality, yet with the knowledge that if it were unconstitutional there was no need to 
oppose it, because if it were unconstitutional it would be speedily so declared, and 

therefore be useless for the purpose we intended. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) You mean ex-Secretary of the Navy Herbert?—A. 


th E 


Yes; he is the man I refer to. He was there representing oné of the shipbuilding ; 
companies on the Pacific coast, and was assisted by others. They were success- 
ful, too; that is the worst it. They were successful in preventing the bill being 


brought up. It was well known that the President would sign the bill; it was 
well known that a majority of the Senate was favorable to the bill; it is a fact 
that can not be disputed that a large majority of the committee was in favor of 

the bill; yet the bill was not brought to a vote in the Senate, and it was intro- 
duced early in the session. I mention this to show the influence that moneyed 
men have in the complexion of the Senate and in the method of electing Sena- 
tors. I cite our 8-hour bill as an illustration. There is nothing personal in m 
statement. I have mentioned this to show the reason our membership favors the 
election of United States Senators by popular vote. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHAR.) We take it that you mean if the Senators, instead of 
being elected by the legislatures, were elected by the people, the people would 
have an equal chance.—A. That is the reason I give that as an illustration. I 
could give other illustrations, but that gives the case rightly, to my mind. 

_ Q. (By Representative OTsEN.) Are the granite cutters affected much by the 
improved machinery?—A. The introduction of machinery has had considerable 
effect upon our trade, but not detrimental to journeymen. 

Q. Please explain what kind of machinery you have that has in a sense taken 
the place of labor?—A. The machinery in our trade can scarcely be said to have 
taken the place of labor. The machinery in our trade so far has been able in 
some instances to increase the output about 100 per cent; that is to say, we have 
machines in our trade with which a journeyman can produce as much ina day 
as he used to produce in two days, but the result has not been a displacement of 
aman. It has cheapened the manufactured article and caused an increased 
demand. Our stone, for instance, being hard, and therefore to some extent 
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‘costly, improved machinery cheapens its cost and puts it into direct competition 


_ with cheaper material; and the man who would be displaced would be a man 


eho aA now employed in a line of business analogous to ours, owing to the increased 
output. 

Q. There are people employed in other lines similar to yours—for instance, in 
marble and other stonework?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they also organized in trades?—A. Yes; and the machinery hurts them 
very badly. 

Q. Their organization and your organization are not united?—A. No. 

@. You have considered it not practical to unite all labor engaged in the work 
of stone and marble and granite and such like?—A. Not practicable. The use of 
the tools prevents that. A man who cuts granite or hard stone has to use a cer- 
tain kind of tools, and those are not fit to be used upon softer stone. The steel 
needs to be of the finest and the temper.of the best. In the soft-stone industry 
they require a different kind of steel, different kind of temper, and a different 
treatment all the way through; and a man, to carry both kits, as it were, would 
have a load. A man,to keep up with the competition of the times, is required to 
have his hand in in one special line all the time to secure anything like employ- 
ment, and to change from the one to the other, requiring a different method of 
treatment, tools—different blow, for instance, in striking the stone—would scarcely 
be practical. A man changing from hard to soft stone could not for some time 
compete with a man who was working upon soft stone right along, and vice versa, 
and for that reason the two branches usually keep upon their own particular 
lines. There are only the two national organizations of stonecutters, the Granite 
Cutters’ National Union,and the Marble and Freestone Cutters’ Union; that is 
one organization; the same kind of tools are used upon marble as upon sandstone; 
therefore they call it the marble and freestone association. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHAR.) Can you give the Commission about the average time 
your trade is employed during the year?—A. Nine months. 

Q. And you think the average scale of wages would vary from $3.50 to $42—A. 


' No; the average wages might be a little over $3. 


Q. From your knowledge of the business, what has been about the relative rate 
of wages? Are they higher now, or how much higher or lower than for 20 or 30 
years, say?—A. About the time that I went to the trade the country was reviving 
after the civil war, and large public buildings were muchin evidence, and skilled 
mechanics were scarce, and therefore at that time wages went up. The wages at 
that time would average about $4 per day, but apart from that flurry in the trade 
wages are higher now than heretofore. 

Q. What year was that?—A. From 1869 up to 1873. 

Q. That was then on the paper basis of that day?—A. Yes, practically, under 
President Grant’s first administration. President Grant saw to it that the 8-hour 
day, as originally passed by Congress, was carried out. He did not have the frills to 
it that the Government officials seem to have had since then. He issued several 
proclamations requiring that the 8-hour day be faithfully carried out, and at that 
time the Government had a great part of its work by direct employment, without 
the aid of contractors. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Was not the 8-hour workday of the Government at 
that time ineffective for the reason that there was no penalty clause to it?—A. 
That may have had something to do withit. You mean the failure of it there- 
after? 

Q. Yes.—A. The failure of the 8-hour day at that time happened through the 
panic that came soon after the time I am referring to, when wages took such a 
slump. The wages of other crafts had considerable influence upon the wages of 
those who were employed on Government work, and designing men introduced 
the changed system. They were favorable to the contract system, for, I suppose, 
reasons best known to themselves—reasons that I could easily define, however— 
and they made this tempting offer to the men, that as they were in a hurry for 
certain kinds of work—some prominent buildings were going on at the time to 
which I refer—they would pay extra money to the men to work a couple of hours 
extra per day. The men that worked from 7 in the morning until 4 in the after- 
noon for the day of 8 hours would work from 4 until 6 for the extra 2 hours, and 
would get double time for the 2 hours. It is a rule that double time or time and 
a half be paid for overtime. They offered them halt a day for the extra 2 hours, 
so that the men working 10 hours a day for 4 days made 6 days’ wages. Some of 
the men, not having the foresight they have now, because they had not the experi- 
ence, saw init a chance to make money, and considering that it would be only 
temporary, thought they might as well take advantage of the offer. The next 
movement made by the Government officials, and the contractors backed by them, 
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was to declare that the men having accepted the proposition proved that it was 
not the short workday the men wanted, but more money; and they resolved to 
reorganize a 10-hour day, and that the man who would not abide by the proposi- 
tion would be discharged. And thereafter journeymen kept to work on the 
10-hour day, but were paid the same wages for the 10 hours that they previously 
had for 8. 

Q. And nothing could be done because there was no penalty attached to the 
law?—A. Froma legal standpoint that is correct, but from a practical standpoint 
it is not, because if a man made any objection he would not be hired afterwards. 
If he wanted to test the case he would not be employed again, because the. 
Government official would not have him. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Was it not the decision of the court that the act was 
declaratory?—A. It was so declared; but President Grant took this ground, that 
it being a declaration by Congress, it was the intention of Congress that 8 hours 
should be recognized as a day’s labor, and that the 8-hour day having been recog- 
nized, the same wages should be paid for the 8-hour day as had been paid for the 
10 hours prior to the passage of the act. The law has drifted along since that 
time, some amendments being made to it, and some decisions rendered, clearly 
showing that the ground that we have taken as members of organized labor was 
correct. The question was carried to the United States Supreme Court on the 
question of the letter carriers, and the United States Supreme Court declared 
that the 8-hour day had to be observed, and that the Post-Office Department, for 
instance, could not work a man 10 hours one day and 6 hours the next and count 
two days for it. 

Q. The greatest trouble in that case was the readjustment of labor, was it not, 
with the letter carriers?—A. The readjustment of labor. The Post-Office Depart- 
ment had decided, until the case went to the court, that a letter carrier who 
worked 8 hours on the outside, the time he had to work sorting letters on the 
inside or fixing up to go out with his mail should not count on the 8 hours, or if 
there was a large mail, necessitating a few extra men for a few days, there was 
no violation of law if they did not work over 48 hours in any one week; but the 
United States Supreme Court ruled that that could not be done- that 8 hours’ 
labor in 24 was the meaning of the act, and if they were employed more than 8 
hours in any 24 that the excess of time worked must be paid as overtime. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) The status of the national 8-hour question now, I under- 
stand, is this: We have an 8-hour law and there is a penalty attached for work- 
ing overtime, except in cases of extraordinary emergencies. Now, the working- 
man who is compelled or required to work over 8 hours now in such cases can 
take the case into court, but in most instances it has gone against him because 
the contractor or Government official has pleaded a case of extraordinary emer- 
gency. This bill that you supported, as I understand it, took the matter out of 
the hands of the courts altogether and lodged the discretion entirely with the 
heads of departments. Do you believe that you would have gained any advan- 
tage from such a bill as that which was reported to the Senate?—A. The opposi- 
tion that we had to the bill, by those who are opposed to the 8-hour day, was the 
best proof that our bill was in the right direction to remedy the objection that we 
had toit. The bill that we had drafted and was before the last Congress was 
purely and entirely constitutional; admitted to be so by Judge Payson, the leader 
of the lobbyists in the Capitol against the bill. Although he claimed until the 
last hearing that the bill was unconstitutional, he admitted at the last hearing 
that the bill was constitutional. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) You mean their leading attorney, not lobbyist?—A. 
Well, their attorney or lobbyist—Mr. Payson; they call him Judge Payson. I do 
not remember whether he said he was a judge or not. He said he was a lawyer. 
He admitted that the bill was constitutional, and the penalty features of it were 
the features that most scared those who had heretofore been able to successfully 
violate the law. We believed that we were right, and we had the bill carefully 
prepared by an able lawyer, and had it scrutinized by other lawyers after it was 
prepared, before it was introduced in the House. E 
; @. I do not think you have answered Mr. Kennedy’s question, whether this bill 
in the Senate was as good as the law on the statute books?—A. Much better. 

). (By Mr. Kennepy.) Here they have taken all disputes out of the courts 
entirely. Wherein would that bill have been better than the old law?—A. The 
penalty features of the bill were practically perfect. It did not take the matter 
out of court. The only feature of the bill that went through the House and failed 
in the Senate in that line was that the courts were prohibited from reducing the 
penalty unless for an error in fact. 

Q. (By Representative OTJEN.) And the heads of the Departments were to have 
the say?—A. Yes: were held responsible. 
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_Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Then you were weaker on the emergency end of the 
bill than you were with the old bill?—A. No; the emergency feature of the old 
bill. practically renders the old bill inoperative. For instance,if you desire an 
illustration, there was a large sewer cut through the city of Washington a few 
years ago, known locally as the Easby Point sewer. It was clearly an 8-hour job 
under the law. There was no getting away from that; it was Government work; 
everything about it was Government work. The contractor nevertheless worked 
his men for 9 hours under the emergency clause, claiming that he could not 
employ but a certain number of men at a time,and that to delay the job would 
be a loss to the Government, and that it would produce poor workmanship not to 
have a certain amount of work performed in a certain time, and that the number 
of men he required could not perform it in 8 hours, and therefore he had to work 
them 9. The thing was purely fictitious from beginning to end. All he had to 
do was to employ more men and lay off more work for them to do and when he 
_ got through with them put them off in the usual way. There were three or four 
waysto doit. But he used the emergencyclause. And I want to say this to you, 
that the emergency clause was not the feature we were fighting the strongest. 
The emergency clause was bad because of such instances as I have here referred 
to; but the principal thing we were fighting in the old bill was the declaration of 
the Attorney-General that the Government had no right to recognize subcon- 
tractors: so that, Mr. Chairman,if you contracted to build a post-office for the 
United States Government and agreed to comply with all the laws and specifica- 
tions, then subcontracted the stone work to me, and I took it where I thought best, 
cut the stone and furnished it, finished, to you, after requiring thecutters to work 
10 hours per day, the decision of Attorney-General Miller, in the first place, and of 
Attorney-General Olney, in the second place, who corroborated the decision, was 
that the Government did not recognize subcontractors; therefore the subcon- 
tractor could do ashe pleased. And they have been so doing. The only instances 
in the erection of public buildings in the country where the 8-hour law was 
observed were in localities where we had established the 8-hour day through our 
trade organization and where the men would not work more than 8 hours a day 
for the Government or any one else. Government officials have persistently held 
that material prepared for Federal buildings on ground not owned by the United 
States did not come under the law, but it has never been decided by the Supreme 
Court that work done off of Government land did not come under the operation 
of the bill. Those were the two points we fought the hardest; the emergency 
clause was incidental. ; ; 
Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is there any trouble in your trade now in Chicago with 
respect to contract work on the Chicago post-office building on the 8-hour ques- 
tion, and if there is, can you give any particulars in regard to it?—A. The con- 
tractor for the Chicago post-office has invariably, in our estimation, violated the 
8-hour law on Government buildings. He built the Washington post-office, and 
the only part of the work that was done in accordance with the 8-hour law was 
in Washington. The part he performed at the quarries was not in accordance 
with the law, and because of the fact that the work was being handled by what 
the Attorney-General’s department calls subcontractors. This man has con- 
tracted to build the Chicago post-office, and 1 year prior to the plans being given 
to the contractors to estimate upon, several of the largest contractors of the 
country asked our organization what would be the wagerate. Naturally we told 
them the Chicago wage rate. There are very few granite quarries within 1,000 
miles of Chicago able to turn out the material for the post-office. Texas, Colo- 
rado, and the New England States are about equally distant from thatcity. The 
Chicago business men were very desirous to have all mechanical work upon 
material for the post-office performed in Chicago or vicinity. Strong influence was 
exercised to have the Secretary of the Treasury put a specification along with the 
plans that all work should be done there. That was largely backed up by the 
Illinois Steel Company, because of the advantage it would give them over other 
steel and iron companies in the supply of the iron. The question being asked of 
us 1 year ahead of the time, when it was expected the plans would be ready, or in 
the summer of 1896, we said, Chicago wage rate; and the contractors in different 
parts of the country, to the best of our knowledge, figured on that rate. The con- 
tract was awarded about April, last year, to Mr. John Pierce of New Y ork, and 
he has so far failed to signify that he is willing to abide by the agreement. Our 
members having given all the contractors in the country the same answer, feel that 
to change the wage rate to Mr. Pierce would be an act of bad faith to all the 
other contractors. We also know, as you all know, that the interstate-commerce 
act provides that material of any kind can be hauled cheaper from Boston to 
Chicago than from Denver or Texas to Chicago. The freight rates westward are 
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cheaper than they are eastward. Therefore the advantage is in favor of the East- 
ern contractor, and the Western and Southern contractors, knowing this, wanted 
to have some understanding before the time for bidding how they could govern 
themselves for payment of wages. It is the custom of the trade to make definite 
arrangements before jobs begin, and that was done. Mr. Pierce has so far failed 
to offer to pay that scale, and there has been no cutting done upon the stone 
work. There has been no strike, because no one has been employed. ar 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) Is the stone work to be done there?—A. No; it is 
impossible to do it near where the post-office is to be built. It is a very large 
building. The contract price for the superstructure is about $2,000,000, and it is 
right in the center of Chicago, and the stone could not be cut there. It might be 
cut in the suburbs of Chicago, but there was a specification that the work could 
not be cut on the ground—there was not any place on the ground—and the con- 
tractor could cut it where he saw fit. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) There are laws in several States upon that?—A. Yes, 
there are laws in several States upon it. In New York State they have very efti- 
cient laws because of the discrimination by such large contractors as the man I 
have mentioned. In that State they have a law that municipal, county, or State 
work shall be paid for in accordance with the local prevailing rate of wages. For 
instance, if a building is erected in Buffalo, the Buffalo rate will prevail; if in 
Albany, the Albany rate, and if in New York, the New York rate. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) No regulation as to hours, but a regulation as to the 
prevailing rate of wages?—A. The legislature, just adjourned, has enacted a new 
law that all work shall be done on an 8-hour day; prior to that there was a simi- 
lar law, but it was not enforced. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is the law that State work shall be done within the 
State complied with in New York?—A. Yes; they have legislated that owing to 
the discrimination shown in sending work to other States for municipal, county, 
or State buildings for the State of New York“the stonecutting for them shall be 
done within the limits of the State. That has been beneficial, both to the jour- 
neymen and to the State of New York, and if they need material from outside of 
New York, it is taken there in the rough and manufactured under the State law 
either by contract or by day labor. There is no law to require it shall be done 
by contract labor if the State administration desire to have day labor. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What further would you state about the educational 
test for immigration?—A. The sentiment of our body is favorable to the educa- 
tional test, but they are not on record as favoring any further restriction of immi- 
gration, unless through the faithful carrying out of the alien contract labor law 
and a fair application of the educational test. 

Q. (By Representative OTJEN.) Do you think that the law is efficient as against 
this padrone system?—A. At the present time, no. Practically there is no law 
against it. You could reach them in a case like that I have cited. It is difficult 
sometimes to find men who are dealing with the padrone, because they might be 
mixed with others, but it is not difficult to find agents. They have various 
methods of operating. Sometimes, for fear of law proceedings, they will not 
charge a cash commission. They will run a grocery store, or have some arrange- 
ment like that. If aman goes there to buy cabbage they will charge him about 
three times the price of it. The man who is in the padrone’s power knows that 
if he does not buy the cabbage there he can not be employed, and he charges him 
what he chooses for the cabbage. If he uses a hammer in his employment he 
must buy the hammer or borrow the hammer from the padrone. He pays the 
padrone so much per day for the use of the hammer or pick, as the case may be. 
He buys clothing from him at an exorbitant price. The padrone often gets his 
commission in that way. 

Q. What legislation do you think Congress ought to pass, or perhaps the legis- 
latures of the States, that will be beneficial for the people you represent, or bene- 
ficial to the wage earner?—A. I think that a law making it a criminal offense for 
aman to act as an agent, and, as far as public money is concerned, to handle any 
of the money for work done; also annulling a contract and forbidding the pay- 
ment of money to a contractor, if any be due, who enters into the scheme, would 
be little enough punishment for participating in that system. For instance, if a 
contractor agrees to furnish a certain amount of work, and has performed proba- 
bly $5,000 or $10,000 worth of it, for which he has not been paid, the knowledge that 
by participating in a scheme like this he would not be paid for the work would 
scare him from entering into the arrangement. It would take a long time to 
squelch it {n all its forms. It is really one of the most despicable systems I have 
ever heard of outside the horrors of the sweat shops. ‘ 

Q. Would you recommend, to obviate cases of this padrone system, to license 
all intelligence and employment offices in the State?—A. Yes; that would help. 
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Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) Do I understand you to be in any way against the 
operation of the free employment bureaus by the States, in which there is no 
money consideration?—A. No. The system is so horrible that unless you come 
in contact with it you would scarcely believe it goes so far. I have a letter in my 
possession showing the private mark that this Julian had on his letters. If an 
Italian knew that there was something like this going on he went to him and told 
him, in his own language, that he wanted a job, and in a quiet way, that he knew 
what was required, etc., but did not have the cash. Mr. Julian would be very 
pleasant with him, and tell him it was all right and that he would arrange it for 
him; and he would write a note to the contractor or to the contractor’s represent- 
ative in the usual way, and say Mr. So-and-so—giving his name—wants a place. 
You will confer a favor by giving him employment if you have avacancy. That 
letter carries with it the information that he is not to beemployed. Immediately 
preceding the signature, or immediately preceding the man’s name to whom it is 
addressed, a certain form of a scrawl appears on the letter. It looks like a blur. 
That indicates the man has paid his commission and deposited $6. If that certain 
mark is not in one of those two places, it is an indication that the man has neither 
paid his commission or put up his $6 for the faithful performance of his part, and 

_the company’s superintendent immediately recognizes the letter, shakes hands 
with the man, and smiles at him and tells him he believes they will need men in a 
few days, and if he comes around in a few days he will let him know. He goes 
back and he is given a ‘‘ jolly” of some kind; and in a week or two he finds some- 
thing is wrong, and he gets the money and goes back to the man who gives the 
letter, and the private mark is put onit,and he getsa job. The system is so mar- 
velously interwoven and so nicely gotten up that it is almost inconceivable that 
the human mind can get down to such despicable purposes. We have found by 
bitter experience, when we have little labor troubles, that that system of supply- 
ing men is very hard to combat. We find them, as a rule, incompetent, and we 
can not find places for them; so can not offer inducements to leave an unfair 
employer’s work. They know that they are incompetent, and are paid under 
wages. They know they will not find employment except where there is trouble. 
The contractors under normal conditions would not hire them and pay them 
wages; therefore they hang on. It has this bad effect, that the fair employer in 
the community who is competing with an employer of that kind, and who is 
favorable to transacting fair and square business, has to compete with this unfair 
man, and the unfairness gives this man the advantage. 

. (By Mr. KenneEpy.) Does convict labor affect your trade?—A. Somewhat; 
not to a great extent. It does in some parts of the country. We believe, not 
only in our own trade but in others, that it should be changed. I have had the 
evidence of men in my own line, and in others, that in those reformatories 
where mechanical pursuits were followed to keep the wrong-doer’s mind from 
wandering and to keep him from going crazy, etc., that system has not the reform- 
ing influence it is said to have. The punishment that is given to a convict for not 
being able to do a certain kind of work the man had never been trained to, is brutal. 
Solitary confinement and being lashed sometimes, and put up on bread-and-water 
diets, because he can not produce a certain amount of work or a certain quality 
of work,is brutal. The system they have in New York and in Pennsylvania of 
dealing with the convicts has much improved upon anything in other parts of the 
country, and to extend it along those lines may prohibit the bad influence of 
severe punishment. The second last legislature in Pennsylvania enacted a law 
which required that convicts be not employed more than 8 hours out of the 24; 
that improved machinery be not allowed in the shops where they work; that it be 
hand labor. Inasmuch as the reform cranks claimed it was necessary to have 
work, the advocates of the practical side said: Give them hand labor in place of 
improved machinery, since it is not profit the advocates of convict labor are look- 
ing for; give them hand labor, something that will employ their hands during the 
day,and thus occupy their minds; then their output will not seriously come in 
contact with free labor. 

Q. Isnew York the only State in the union that has the State-account system 
of employment?—A. Yes, I think so. f . 

Q. Do you approve of that system, if convicts must be employed, employing 
them solely in producing articles that shall be consumed in State institutions:— 
A. Yes,if the law were mixed with a little of the Pennsylvania law, since, if we 
are to believe the so-called reformers, it is the reformation of the convict that is 
the objective point and not profit to the contractor. The employment of them on 
State institution work by hand labor and for the same hours per day as are 
worked outside in similar lines, although not actually in competition with them, 
would be action along practical and beneficial lines. 
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Q. They work them 8 hours a day in the New York prisons?—A. If that was 

followed the system would be as near perfection as any we know of at the present 

time. The system which will not compete in the open market with the trades 
which complain of convict competition is bound to be an improvement. : 

Q. There would be competition, because if convicts did not produce the article 
used by the State institution, somebody else would, but it does not get on the 
market.—A. That is it, and only to that extent. aby 

Q. Do you notice any marked increase in organized labor within the last few 
years?—A. Yes. The short workday has had a great effect upon the working © 
people. It has given them more time to think and toread. They are becoming 
better citizens, more intelligent men, and, latterly (the fall of last year and the 
spring of this), there seems to be a slow revival of trade that is helping the 
employment of the unemployed, although there are a great many of them idle 
yet. The reduction of the hours of labor, especially in the skilled trades, has 
given employment to more men, and all of those influences working harmoniously 
have been beneficial to the members of organized labor, not only in their own 
homes but in their persons. ‘ ' 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHForD.) Is your trade bothered any by the importation of 
labor from one locality or from one State to another during the times of labor 
disputes?—A. No. The fact that we have such a large percentage of men of our 
craft organized, and their fealty being to the national union even in preference 
to the local, they know that whenever they move to another vicinity, whether 
during atime of trouble or peace, they have to comply with the local conditions 
where they go, so they are not apt to go from one place to another to harass the 
men who are on a strike or lockout. 

9. Have you some trade organizations affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor which have this difficulty to meet?—A. In the trades allied to ours and 
not being well organized, such as the quarrymen, the paving cutters, and the 
quarry laborers, the difficulty you mention is Very great. They ship men from 
different localities and utilize them to the disadvantage of the men who are look- 
ing for better conditions. You willfind that system has been the cause of destroy- 
ing, in the States of Maine and Massachusetts, the wages of an industry that was 
a staple of both States a few years ago. Prior to 1893, the paving-cutting indus- 
try was better in Massachusetts and Maine than in any of the States in the Unicn. 
They did not pay as high wages as they did in the Western country, but they gave 
steadier employment and the wages were fair. It wasrare to finda paving cutter 
receiving less than $2.75, and $3.25 or $3.50 a day was more general, working 
either by the piece or the day-work system. About that time the moneyed inter- 
ests saw a chance of getting cheaper cut blocks by introducing the system of moy- 
ing men from one section to another; and they found they could do this with a 
low class of Italians and with the Finlanders, locally known as ‘‘ Finns” in those 
States. Large families of Finlanders live in one or two rooms, and they are not 
very cleanly in their habits. Americans, as a rule, do not care to associate with 
them either in dwellings or otherwise. In fact, in Massachusetts it has been 
found necessary to erect schools especially for the children of those people, 
because the natives object to having their children go to school with their 
children, owing to the filthy manner in which they live. They have a system 
of so-called subcontract work, which is scarcely subcontract work, but rather 
a petty system of contract work. In place of hiring them at so much per thou- 
sand blocks and supplying them tools, etc., as they had been doing before with 
the paving cutters, or of paying them so much a day, they allow a certain part of 
a quarry to two or three Finn families. As soon as a boy is old enough to carry 
a few tools to his father or older brother he is introduced as a member of the petty 
firm. He may be sent to school according to the State law certain days in the 
year, but apart from the compulsory feature of thelaw he would not comply with 
it. They next put them to work drilling stone, and eventually, when they become 
about 14 years of age, put them on the lightest part of the cutting, and so on, 
allotting a part of the quarry to them. They supply their own toolsand turn out 
paving blocks and stones for sewers, street crossings, and gutters at so much per 
ton or thousand, according to the way they arrange to work, and the rate paid 
them is so low that the paving-cutter’s union has become defunct, the members 
being unable to compete with this class of men at such low wages; and where a 
stray man still finds employment in his craft he has to work for about $1.20 per 
day, producing equally as much as he did prior to 1893 for $3 or $3.25. Wherever 
quarry owners need those low-paid men they shift them. For instance, if twenty 
or thirty American paving cutters were looking for fair conditions in a given 
locality, the first movement they make for increase of pay they find themselves 
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discharged and those men sent, into the locality to work under the above system; 
and knowing that it is impossible for them to hold an organization under such 
circumstances or to continue in the business in a legitimate way the English- 
speaking men have drifted off into other occupations. 

Q. Is it a fact that in some cases this labor that is imported from one section of 
the country to another is encouraged by the police powers of the State?—A. 
That has often happened in several States, the State authorities having applied 
everything within their power to arrest, coerce, or harass free labor for the time 
being. One of the worst features of it was apparent in the coke fields of Penn- 
sylvania but a short time ago. Those men were brought in and given other men’s 
places without a knowledge of what they were doing; had no education to read 
and understand what the workingmen whose places they took were about; and 
when, in one or two years thereafter, they learned what they had done they felt 
remorse at their actions and were inclined to do the best they could to gain the 
conditions then looked for, and would make a demand for similar conditions, to 
be followed by a train load of men brought in in the same way they had been one 
or two years previously. After that would follow a terrific riot. Those men, not 
haying the customary precaution of the American, English-speaking men, would 
immediately become desperate when they saw their employment taken by other 
men who had been fooled into doing so in the way they knew they had been, and 
great disaster would follow. But, apart from the harm that would be done in 
that locality, trade unionism would suffer, the more so if in the meantime they 
had joined their union, for it would hurt other branches of industry by creatin 
the impression that labor organizations were formed to force certain results, anc 
if they could not get them by the usual methods they would resort to disorder to 
bring them about. 

Q. How about the action of Governor Tanner, of Tlinois, and the action of 
Governor Jones, of Arkansas, in this connection?—A. The actions of Governor 
Tanner, of Illinois, and the governors of Colorado and Arkansas on several occa 
sions were exceptions to the rule. In the opinion of the workingmen they took 
the correct position—that it was unfair for the moneyed interests of the State to 
look to the militia to force conclusions their way. The moneyed interests, seeing 
that the governing powers take this course, immediately resort to arming men of 
their own, or feel they will be backed up by the Federal authorities, as, for 
instance, the part that the Federal Government took in the railroad trouble in 
Chicago a few years ago. Men become desperate, and between the State and the 
capitalist, who feels that he will be backed by the Federal Government, either 
directly or by court, bad results follow and in many instances lives are lost. 

Q. (By Mr. FarguHar.) But still you think that when it comes to revolution 
or breach of the peace, as it did in Chicago and in the riots of 1877, the strong arm 
of the Government must enforce the law, no matter whom it hits?—A. There can 
be little excuse for the destruction of property. : 

Q. You do not believe any trade union in this country would ever vindicate any 
body or any union that tried to make it a part of the rights of the members as 
citizens to destroy other people’s property in an illegal way?—A. On the contrary, 
in that great lockout, to which I have referred,in my own trade in 1892, where in 
some localities the employers thought to enlist the public sympathy by asking the 
State for police protection, our members resolved to volunteer as individuals to 
protect the property of the employers desiring State aid, and become responsible 
for any loss of material that might come from the act of any misguided man. 
That is the course they took, and it can not be proven that even in the Chicago 
riots any labor organization directed any part of public property to be destroyed. 
That has not been proven. The evidence of public officials since that time has 
been that the men who took part in the riots had no connection with the organ- 
ization that was in trouble. 

Q. With reference to these two exceptions, Governor Tanner and Governor 
Jones, has organized labor of all trades indorsed their action with reference to 
imported labor?—A. Labor organizations, in so far as they have had a chance to 
resolve in that line, have passed resolutions declaring that the thanks of the 
organizations be given those governors, thereby showing the best proof that the 
action of the State authorities was considered in the right direction. 

Q. (By Representavive OTJEN.) Is not the proper remedy some law preventing 
the importation of this kind of labor?—A. Yes; but when it is well known in other 
States and in those States, that under such circumstances the State would take 
the same course as was followed in those instances, capital would not be so dar- 
ing to introduce foreign laborers and hand them Winchesters to f¢ rward its 
arguments. If the stonecutters in Vermont had assumed the right to get and 
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carr ns, to shoot anything that came in their way in carrying out what they 
palieved to be right aris oer lockout, they would have been immediately 
arrested and put in prison for long terms, and the chances are at hard labor. 
Yet the money powers of the country seem to think that those imported men who 
carried guns in Illinois and against whom Governor Tanner took action, did not 
do an unfair thing, and that the mine owners did not violate the law in putting 
guns in the hands of those men, and directing them to shoot, if interrupted. See 
the difference in which officials look at the person who has the gun in his hands! 
And yet it is a fact beyond contradiction, as was written by Andrew Carnegie— 
one of the few sensible things he ever said—that there is not a more horrible 
thing under the canopy of heaven for a workingman to witness than to see another 
workingman take his place during a dispute. : 

. (By Mr. KennEDY.) Do you expect much help for the workers in the way of 
legislation, in comparison with their own efforts in the line of organization?—A. 
There are two different lines. As a union man, I would not like to see the trade 
interests and the legislative interests mixed. We need legislation for two reasons. 
In the first place; we find that upon government work, whether municipal, State, 
or Federal, the contractor thinks that the government official is back of him and 
that, with his support, he need not comply with the usual trade conditions that 
he would be compelled to comply with on individual employment. In the State 
of Ohio we have not an 8-hour day at the present time, but if all work in our 
trade was done on an 8-hour day in Ohio and a contractor, having a job from the 
Government, say, to build a custom-house in Columbus, decides to cut the stone 
in Texas or in Massachusetts, or any place away from the land where it is to be 
located, and resolves to cut the stone under a 9-hour day, the Government does 
not care whether he works the men 9,10, or 13 hours per day; therefore, he knows 
that the Government is backing him up in violating what he would have to com- 
ply with in the State on an individual contract. If another man contracts to build 
a private residence in Columbus, of the same nfagnitude as the custom-house, the 
8-hour day would apply,so when the Government contractor successfully violates 
these local conditions it is an incentive to the man who is building the private 
residence to compel his employees to also violate the rule. The Goyvernment’s 
noninterference is, therefore, detrimental to us. We want to see the Govern- 
ment, instead of lagging behind in these reforms, to be rather a little ahead. We 
feel that legislation is necessary for that reason. We do not ask for legislation in 
the way a child would ask for a baseball from its father, looking up to it as a 
charitable act, something in the way of condescension. We feel that we can 
attend to our affairs in a general way, and we feel that we should not have the 
opposition of the government, whether municipal, State, or Federal, in carrying 
them out. 

Q. (By Representative OrsEN.) It is not that the State officials back him up, 
but that they do not interfere?—A. Thatis the same thing stated in another way. 
Why should you, if you were Secretary of the Treasury, say that men employed 
on the building of anew White House for Washington—they need it bad enough— 
should work, in compliance with the law, 8 hours per day upon the lot where the 
new White House was being built, whereas, if a man contracted to cut the stone 
in some other part of the District of Columbia, or across the Maryland line, he 
could employ men 9 hours per day, and there should be no interference? Is it 
fair? Is it a reasonable course to pursue? 

Q. Is not the law at fault, and not the officials?—A. I am not interfering with 
the officials; I am speaking about the principle involved. We do not look for it 
as a paternal action; we expect it as a right, as plain justice. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is it afact that the only legislation that trade unions 
have ever clamored for is the definition of their rights, and that they depend upon 
their unions to enforce those rights mainly2—A. That is the fact, mainly; but 
outside of that, it is a humiliating thing for a mechanic ora laborer, employed 
in one branch of the business at $3 or $4 for an 8-hour day upon a residence to 
be required to work 9 hours on a Government building of more or less magnitude 
for $2.75 or $3. It is an unfair position for the Government to assume. Even if 
there is an imperfection in the law, the influence of the Government should bein 
the direction of having at least the same conditions apply to its work that apply 
to work of a private nature. ‘ 

Q. (By Representative OTJEN.) Should not the law be amended so as to apply 
to subcontractors and all persons who do any work connected with the Govern- 
ment, so that no one shall be required to work more than 8 hours?—A. We had 
that in the law. That was one of the principal features in the bill that was 
before the last Congress. The commission, in my estimation, can do a great deal 
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of good after it has taken the evidence it believes necessary in making strong rec- 
ommendations along these lines, not only to the Federal Government, but to State 
governments. The evidence that will come into your possession will be of a 
nature that has never been taken. It will be from the people directly concerned. 
It will not be gathered from reports that may have been imperfectly collected 
the first time as, in too many instances, statistics are. It is no fault of the statisti- 
cians of the country, but usually the imperfect methods they have of collecting 
the information interfere with its being fair after collected, and I feel that the 
method the commission has taken in getting its evidence, and that the good that 
will result from its recommendations, will go a long way toward the enacting of 
their decisions into law, not only by the Federal Government, but by the State 
legislatures. The fact that the decisions come from such an authority, collected 
in the manner you have decided to follow, will be evidence that the subject-mat- 
ter of your recommendations is first class. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you believe it will be a great benefit to labor, even if 
there should be no legislative action as the result of the recommendations of this 
commission, in that you have had a hearing before a commission that will lay 
the matter before Congress and before the entire people of the country?—A. 
Something will be gained by having the matter collected and made known that 
way; but if there is nothing in the way of legislation coming from the commis- 
sion’s recommendations, it will be a great disappointment to the working people; 
it will be taken as meaning that the commission was the fulfillment of some form 
of fad; it will be taken something like the arbitration board in New York State, 
the machinery for which is pretty fair, although the provisions carrying out the 
conclusions are very poor. The arbitration board in New York State has the 
power to show to the legislature the evidence in a labor dispute, but the fact that 
the legislature has not given the same consideration to its recommendations as it 
has to some other things has made it appear to a great many working people that 
the State board is more or less of an ornament. I would be sorryif the Industrial 
Commission were placed in that position. If there are no practical, tangible 
results in the way of recommendations of the commission being enacted into law, 
it will look to the working people as if Congress did not enter into it with solid 
intentions; that they entered into the formation of the Industrial Commission to 
satisfy certain interests that desired to have their grievances aired, and having 
satisfied them, performed their part. That is said to you in all earnestness and 
from the bottom of my heart. I know that is the feeling of the men throughout 
the country; that it is expected not only that fair recommendations be made, but 
we will be disappointed if the State legislatures and the Federal Government do 
not take them into consideration and enact laws accordingly. 

Q. I know you will be reasonable about it, and everybody else who has appeared 
before the commission, but is there not a likelihood that there will be more 
expected from this commission than can possibly be performed? For instance, 
we have received from one organization in this country a great many communi- 
cations. It represents the lowest grade of railroad workers of the country—the 
trackmen. We have received dozens of communications from them in which 
there is expressed almost invariably the idea that this commission can reach out 
and ameliorate their conditions, get shorter hours for them, higher wages, and 
better conditions generally. It is evident to my mind that they expect them as 
the direct result of the work of this commission. You know that this commission 
can not do much in the line of legislation.—A. A few years ago I would have 
answered that question another way. At the present time, I do not expect there 
is any such feeling on the part of the organized workers of the country. There 
is not a more patient and long-suffering class of people in the world than the 
organized workers of the United States. This is shown by the fact that year 
after year they have complaisantly watched Congress turn, down the 8-hour-day 
bill. In some instances there have been from five to twenty labor bills introduced 
in Congress, few of which have been passed. Ido not say Congress has not been 
considering labor bills. I assert the fact that although in some Congresses five 
to twenty labor bills were introduced that were not passed, labor people have not 
claimed that Congress was not a useful part of the Government. They are 
becoming more intelligent; they are readers and thinkers and know that, at the 
present time, great results can not come immediately from. the Industrial Com- 
mission, because, to acertain extent, the commission's work is experimental; con- 
sequently it will take time before Congress is aware of the recommendations that 
the commission may make, and it will be some time thereafter until the effect of 
the legislation can be felt. You will find that among the people of the country 
the most patient to look upon your decisions, or those who perhaps will expect the 
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least upon short notice, will be the members of organized labor. It will be others 
outside of organized labor who will be less patient. When it is apparent that an 
effort is being made in the right direction, and that the wrongs that we complain 
of are being hit at, that the Industrial Commission proposes in a practical way 
to offer remedies, you will find our people to be about the most patient that you 
ever read about. Hence, I do not expect that they will be discouraged because 
of your not being able to produce immediate results. 


District of CoLtumBiA, City of Washington: 


I swear that the statements made by me of my own knowledge in the foregoin 
report of my testimony before the Industrial Commission are true, and that al 
other statements I believe to be true. 

JAMES DUNCAN. 


Sworn and subscribed before me this 17th day of October, 1899. . 
FRED. W. MOORE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MISS CLARE DE GRAFFENRIED, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


The commission met at 10.30 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Miss 
Clare de Graffenried, of the United States Department of Labor, appeared at 2.15 
p. m., and testified particularly concerning the employment of women and 
children. 

Q. (By Mr.SmytH.) You have been connectéd with the Department of Labor 
how long?—A. Very nearly 13 years. 

Q. And you have investigated for your Department the condition of women 
workers or the employment of women throughout the United States pretty gener- 
ally?—A. Throughout the Eastern, Middle, Southern, and some of the Western 
States, but not beyond Colorado. 

@. Have you also looked somewhat into the sweat shops and slums?—A. Neces- 
sarily; [have canvassed many slumsin New York and Philadelphia for the express 
purpose of estimating the population of the slums for one of the reports of the 
Department then in course of preparation. 

_Q. You examined also the conditions in textile manufactures?—A. In connec- 
tion with other work; not especially in textiles, but in all occupations in which 
women were generally shown to be employed by the census of 1880. The idea of 
the Commissioner of Labor was to make a report which would determine whether 
women had advanced in the new occupations. He furnished the agents connected 
with that investigation with leaves from the census of 1880, giving the occupa- 
tions in which women were engaged. We found that census misleading in somé 
respects, because many of the industries in which women were employed had now 
enlarged. The census of Brooklyn, N. Y., for instance, reported 1,000 saleswomen 
employed, whereas 5 years later we found 800 in one single establishment in 
Brooklyn. Those census leaves, however, were the basis of our investigation 
We were directed to report, if possible, about 10 per cent of the employees in any 
one occupation, and try to interview those women personally. They answered a 
schedule of questions which were designed to throw light upon the condition of 
women working in that occupation and also upon their home conditions, their 
age, the time at which they began work, whether or not they had been previousl 
engaged in the same occupation, what was its effect on their health, their aaa 
ings, their working hours, the loss of time in the year from sickness and other 
vauses; whether the women had persons dependent upon them, and if so how 
many; whether or not they saved money; whether they lived at home or boarded 
In all there were about 45 questions, which covered the whole situation of women 
employed at manual werk. In the course of that investigation we had to visit 
large numbers of cotton mills, textile factories of all sorts ropewalks, and mi 3- 
cellaneous establishments. : " ae 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Have the results of your inquiries been incorporated in 
a report?—A. Yes; the Fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, and 
a eee show that women are actively engaged in over 324 different lines of 
industry. 

Q. Other than household?—A. Other than personal service. Since that report 
was published, in 1889, women have advanced into many more employments am 
the number of occupations in which women are now engaged is nearly double 
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the number in which they were then employed. I should sa fae 
about 500 distinct cee ae Sid kee acct 

Q. What is the chief occupation next to personal service?—A. Agriculture and 
manufactures, no doubt; but I have not the figures at my command. For that 
we must depend on the next census. Women are very largely engaged in the 
textile industry, and of late years their advance in commercial life has been 
remarkable. 

Q. (By Mr. SmyTu.) _I suppose you found conditions varying very much in dif- 
ferent localities; that is, in cities or in the country, particularly in textile cen- . 
ters:—A. Very greatly; not only in textile, but in all other occupations. The 
problems connected with workers in large cities are many. The value of the land 
makes rents high. The crowding of buildings together diminishes the supply of 
light and prevents good ventilation. "Women may earn higer pay ina large city, 
but so far as their surroundings and the decencies of life are concerned, many 
would be far better off in the smaller towns. 

_Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Are the wages of females higher in cities than in rural 
districts?—A. Decidedly so; but living being dearer it is questionable whether the 
amount of wages makes these women any better off than workers in a small place. 
In Cleveland, Ohio, are a large number engaged in cloak making; intelligent young 
women, earning what in New York (except in sweat shops) might be considered 
small wages. ButI observed that the lunches they were eating were well cooked, 
well prepared, cleanly, in every way excellent food, showing their home condi- 
tions in Cleveland to be good. Those young women probably earned barely one- 
half of what the women in similar lines of work in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston would earn; but their home surroundings were vastly better. Their 
standards were higher. 

Q. What do you find to be the condition of female workers in the New England 
textile mills?—A. It varies very greatly with the localities, the character of the 
immigration, and with the employer. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) And with the tenements, I suppose?—A. Yes; the tenement 
system has a decided influence upon it. I do not know any occupation so much 
affected by the status of the tenement houses as the textile industry of New 
England; nor do I know any part of the country where there are at once such 
good and such bad conditions. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Mill conditions?—A. Not the mills so much, but the tene- 
ment conditions. 

Q. For which mill owners are responsible?—A. Partly. The new Fall River 
mills are among the very best. 

Q. From a sanitary point of view?—A. Yes, and from other points of view— 
ventilation, attention to comfort, safeguarding machines, etc. 

Q. There are no tenements in Fall River?—A. Unless they have disappeared in 
the last two years, there are a great many. 

Q. I thought as a rule in Fall River the houses were owned by other people 
than mill owners.—A. On the contrary, Fall River is notoriously a tenement cen- 
ter. In fact, nearly every corporation there owns tenements in connection with 
the mills. The kind of tenements erected was influenced by the fact that during 
the civil war and for some years after there was great demand for the product of all 
textile manufactures. Employers were obliged to import from Canada and else- 
where a large number of employees. There was no suitable place to house these 
people. Land was cheap at that time; Fall River wasasmalltown. Almost every 
corporation built tenements to accommodate its operatives. The tenements went 
up ina hurry; they were put up without much consideration for the comforts of life. 
They were really little better than barracks, and as they still exist the tenement 
problem in Fall River is a very serious one. The corporations own this undesir- 
able and antiquated property. The land about it has become more valuable; more 
than was ever dreamed it would become. The owners can not raze these old 
dwellings to the ground. It ought tobedone. They can not repair them because 
it would not pay. So the corporations find themselves saddled with a large amount 
of property not up to present standards, and many feel it severely. Ihad a talk 
with the agent of the King Phillip Mills, and he told me in substance what I 
have stated. I find that the corporations are gradually getting rid of those early 
tenements. 

Q. Selling them to outsiders?—A. Partly, and partly by improving them. In 
an article I wrote for The Forum some time ago I remarked that the front door- 
bell and the bay window had done more to increase the civilization of the tene- 
ment dwellers than any other two sources. The first tenements of Fall River 
never had private entrances; the doors were open all day long. When the pri- 
vate individual began to build his home, he hada doorbell and a private entrance. 
Families may live above him, but each apartment has its own separate entrance. 
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A . : 
He also has a bay window in his house and everything else has to be in keeping 
with that bay window; better furnishings, better cea ee of all sorts. Soon 
a number of this better wee of houses sprung up in Fall River and the corpora- 
tions found they could with difficulty make people live in ramshackle tenements. 

Q. Was there any effort or attempt made to force the operatives to live in the 
tenements of the mill?—A. In the beginning there was no other place for them 
to live. Employment is now very often dependent upon living in the corporation 
tenement house. That is to say, an agent will not leave a tenement ve af when 
he can fill it by stipulating that employees must live in the company houses. 
Many corporation tenements in Fall River are now desirable and convenient. In 
other New England towns there are model tenements. At Lowell, Mass., the 
corporations all own tenements of an exceptional character. The operatives, 
however, have full liberty for private initiative in building, and real estate 
investors have put up houses for the factory people not so good in the main as 
those furnished by the company. The corporation dwellings rent for less than 
dwellings owned by outsiders. The Amoskeag corporation and many others in 
Manchester, N. H., own excellent tenement houses, and they have been adding 
model blocks, constructed with all the improved sanitary arrangements; but the 
corporations can not house more than 50 per cent of their employees. The others 
live where they can. The Amoskeag people have wisely adopted the plan of sell- 
ing off land to their employees to build on, inserting in the contract a clause 
against overcrowding. The tendency of immigrants who buy land is often to 
crowd it with rear dwellings and dwellings back of these, bringing about in a 
few years dangerous congestion of the population. This condition, in fact, exists 
in many New England towns. ‘To avoid it the corporations ought always to 
insert a clause that no rear buildings shall be erected on the land they sell. This 
precaution is very important. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) You found the conditions worse in Fall River than in any 
other city?—A. Worse in the tenements. But, as I remarked, the corporations 
are improving their own tenements necessarily, for they find they can not com- 
pete with the real-estate investors and with the workmen who build homes for 
themselves unless they improve their tenements. Corporations that are building 
new tenements are building along the best lines; steady improvement. I was 
very much impressed with the bad tenement conditions when | first went to Fall 
River in 1889 and 1890. When I returned in 4 or 5 years afterwards I found con- 
ditions improved. I have been there since, not for any length of time. I once 
spent 3 months in Fall River collecting statistics about the cost of living for cot- 
ton operatives. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Was there perfect freedom on the part of 
the employee to rent from whom he pleased?—A. Certainly there was, for, as I 
pointed out, half the operatives live in outside homes. Of course, however, a 
certain pressure is brought to bear upon the workman to go and live in the com- 
pany tenements; but the company can not make him do so unless its dwellings 
are desirable. 

@. What is the nature of that pressure?—A. A man who represents the cor- 
poration in renting says: If you want work you must come and live in one of 
our vacant tenements. When no tenements are vacant the applicant lives where 
he pleases. Often no questions are asked by the agent. 

Q. Is there perfect freedom to rent, abridged by no pressure whatever?—A, I 
do not think it can be considered abridged. In many cases the newcomer is 
strange to that locality and glad to find refuge in the company houses. The 
immigrant from Canada, for instance, with children ranging from 2 to 21 years 
of age, drifts naturally to the tenement. He stays there until he gets a little 
wiser. Then, finding that other people are living in better homes, he moves 
away. That very same class of immigrant, who first arrived with only a stove, a 
mattress, and a table, bare of the common necessaries of life, is now a prop- 
erty owner, and frequently lives better than many of the Irish-Americans and 
English, who were at one time the only operatives employed. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquxgar.) Do you find any cases where employment was con- 
ditioned on the occupancy of the tenement houses?—A. I have found it in a few 
cases. 

Q. In other words, the employee who would rent from the company would be 
preferred’—A. Would be preferred where there are vacant tenements. 

@. But no constraint?—A. No constraint. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) You think it a good plan for the corporations to leave the 
employee entirely free in that respect?—A. I do, decidedly. 

Q. Will they sell them land upon which to build houses?—A. Yes; and many 
corporations encourage the ownership of homes. 
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Q. (By Mr. Norra.) Is it not the rule rather than the exception in New Eng- 

land that they are growing away from the tenement system?—A. Asa rule in 

_ New England the tenements are good: so good that some places are not growing 
away from the system, but extending it. 

_ Q. In the large textile manufacturing cities is the tenement system disappear- 

ing?—A. Not atall. The corporations are investing in new model dwellings for 

workingmen, which are an object lesson. In Lawrence and New Bedford, Mass., 
in Nashua, N. H.,and in Cumberland Mills, Maine, that is true. In speaking of 
tenements I am designating a certain kind of buildings, that is,a ‘“ block” hold- 
ing from 3 to 50 families. What they call a “block” is a single building, or 

group of buildings, that contains tenements arranged in suites of trom 2 to 6 

rooms, each suite occupied by one or more families. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) If corporations build residences for indi- 
viduals, you do not designate them as tenements?—A. They are sometimes called 
tenements, because they belong to the company, but they are not. The word 
tenement is generally applied to the suite of rooms, or the single room, occupied 

~ by one family, in a building containing three or more such suites. 

Q. If the different corporations rent residences on the same terms as other 
people and in competition with them, the employee having perfect freedom of 
location, and build tenements specifically for the occupancy of employees, and 
buildings probably no better than others, would it not be natural that there should 
be some constraint exercised in making employees rent them?—A. Preference is 
exercised. 1 was about to say just now that many New England corporations 
ae the occupancy of the tenement a sort of premium upon length and character 
of service. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyru.) That is the improved dwellings?—A. Yes; occupancy of 
the improved dwellings. 

Q. Their character is more desirable?—A. Yes; and they are often cheaper. 
Some corporations do not pay as large wages as others, the difference being made 
up by furnishing the operatives more desirable homes. For instance, the Lowell 
manufacturers claim that though their wages are a little lower than the wages in 
Fall River, the difference is more than made up by the fact that in Lowell cor- 
porations give the operators so much better homes. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Has the result, according to your observa- 
tion, been the desire on the part of the corporation to see that their employees 
occupy good hygienic homes?—A. That is one result of the patriarchal conditions 
formerly existing in Lowell. The mills grew up with the growth of the city 
itself. The corporations at first were almost patriarchal in their character; they 
had constant oversight of their native operatives. The mill girls from the farms 
were carefully looked after. If they did not go to church on Sunday, they were 
asked why; and if sick a physician was sent to attend them. This unusual 
interest in the employees lasted up to about 1847. Then the famine in Ireland 
sent over to this country a large contingent of immigrants, and from that day 
certain changes came about in mill towns. Employers were no longer account- 
able for their foreign employees. Economic conditions in other countries brought 
new relations into our industrial life. 

.Q. Supposing that the immigrants had not come?—A. I do not know what 
would have happened. I think that we should have continued employing native 
workers. With immigration, patriarchal conditions disappear. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Would you describe the living conditions of the fac- 
tory people in New England—their homes, the amount of space occupied in their 
rooms, and, in fact, the general standard of living at the present time?—A. It 
varies among mill operatives just as much as the general standard of living varies 
in Washington City. Some occupy a little cottage of 5 ar 6 rooms, for which 
they pay from $4 to $12 per month. They have a parlor very well furnished, a 
piano, carpets on the floors, white tablecloth, good table furnishings, and even 
refinements. They have books. The younger children, as a rule, go to school 
until they are 14 or 15 yearsold. The family—usually the younger members— 
attend church, but not always; because I do not find churches are in very close 
relation with the workingman, I regret to say. ; 

Q. Are the workmen in close relation to the churches?—A. I do not know which 
is in fault, but the fact remains that not as many go to church as you would nat- 
urally suppose in the large textile communities. Among the typical high-class 
operatives, the man would probably belong to a labor organization; he might 
belong to a club or two, and some of the family would go to Sunday school. 
Such a man might earn from $9 to $15 a week. He might earn $6 as a waste car- 
rier or a yarn carrier. In the picker room he would earn from 80 cents to $1.10; 
as a mule spinner, from $1.30 to $2. He might spend a third of his wages, or 
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even a half, in the rum shop, and then conditions would be very hard, no matter 
whether his wife stayed at home or whether she worked. Supposing he does not 
spend his wages for liquor, but applies them all to the best uses, if he has seven 
or eight children his home conditions are very difficult, and the struggle becomes 
harder and harder, especially if the children are too young to work. I find many 
cases of that kind, where the children have come rapidly, and the whole family is 
dependent at first entirely upon the father. Soon the mother realizes that she 
must add something to the family income. Her going into the mill to work is 
often the result of a death in the household. She wants to pay the funeral 
expenses, but finding she can add to the income of the family, she stays in the 
mill. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Would it be proper to exclude her by the law?--A. I do 
not think it would, but it would be proper to make certain regulations which 
would render labor for married women and mothers more favorable. 

Q. Do they not now exist?—A. In very few States. 3, f 

q. Will you enumerate some of the regulations?—A. A law forbidding married 
women to work just before and after childbirth. Abroad there are such laws; 
and the woman also receives wages for a certain number of weeks, though not at 
work. 

Q. Is there a law of that description in this country?—A. No; so faras I am 
aware. Iam nota factory inspector, and Iam not so well informed about factory 
laws as those who make a business of factory inspection. What I know is the 
result of incidental observation. 

Q. Mrs. Ames has stated before the commission regarding sanitary and other 
laws that Massachusetts is about perfect.—A. I do not regard the Massachusetts 
laws as perfect, but I think they are better than those of any other State in 
America. They are not perfect. 

Q. Would you enumerate the points in which they can be improved?—A. Pres- 
sure is being brought to bear to shorten the hotirs for mercantile establishments; 
to secure medical inspection of children in mills, and keep out the weak and 
defective children not strong enough to work. 

Q. (By Mr. FaRQuHAR.) What is the standard of living among these people?— 
A. The lowest standard is found among the men who form the most burdened 
part of every community—the man with a large family whose children are not 
able to work. He may live in one room or he may live in two rooms, but seldom 
more than two; one is called the front room—they have a bed in it—and the other 
is the kitchen and workroom. 

Q. Has it been your obervation that the higher-waged employees use intoxicat- 
ing liquor more than the lower-waged?— A. It has been my observation that there 
is less resort to liquor among the men with shorter working hours and better pay 
than among the men with longer working hours, who are exhausted by their 
work and by bad air and overheated rooms. 

Q. That is, it is rather the natural exhaustion of their work than merely creating 
an appetite?-—A. Far more, I think. If working conditions and home conditions 
and their food were better, there would be less inclination to drink. Their food 
is not only scant, but not as nourishing as it should be. It is often badly cooked 
and poor in quality, especially where the mother works. She has not time to pre- 
pare the food properly; the family is not nourished. They might say they had 
plenty to eat, but it is not the right kind of food. 

Q. As far as your observation has gone, what proportion does this lower class 
of wage labor bear to the better-paid class?—A. That is a very difficult question. 
My observation is that at least one-fifth of the population would be in what I call 
the lowest-paid class. They suffer without really starving. They are suffering 
from slow inanition. It is lack of nourishment. They are not efficient because 
they are not properly fed. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyru.) Is the operative in the New England mills retrograding, 
on the whole?—A. On the contrary he is improving, within the last 10 years. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Does that come through higher wages?—A. Better 
standards of living. The people who are now coming over are many of them from 
the agricultural districts of Europe, from the mouth of the St. Lawrence, from 
places that have no schools. We are giving them work with wages, and we are 
educating their children. We are assimilating this mixed population from over 
the seas, and Americanizing them. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Do I understand you to say that the native 
of New England has nearly passed out of the mills?—A. Very largely, except 
from the higher positions, as foremen and superintendents. In Maine I found 
more native New Englanders employed in the mills than anywhere else in that 
group of States. 


Q. Asa rule, what per cent are immigrants and what per cent natives?—A. 
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Two-thirdsimmigrants. Thecharacter of the New England manufacturing towns 
is now almost foreign. ; 

Q. When these immigrants come here, as arule are they above or below the 
standard of the American operative?—A. Far below. 

_Q. The influences that surround the New England factory advance the way of 
living as to that class?—A. I said so just now. We are assimilating and improy- 
ing the ee 
_ Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) I would like to have you enumerate the defects that exist 
in the Massachusetts law.—A. Not so much defects which exist, as omissions. 
Many things might be added to the Massachusetts law. 

Q. In what direction can the law be improved?—A.:The Massachusetts labor 
laws do not limit the hours of work of men. They limit only those of women 
and minors. The provision against overtime is not sweeping enough, and large 
corporations ignore the provision, preferring to pay a fine, if necessary, rather 
than fall behind their orders for goods. As I said before, the present law includes 
no regulations concerning hard labor tor women before and too soon after child- 
birth. Consequently the offspring of such women suffer, and the women them- 
selves soon break down physically. Many of the clauses of the British truck and 
other acts also might with advantage be applied in Massachusetts. 

Q. The truck law exists in Massachusetts?—A. A law against truck stores only. 
The British law is entirely different and covers many points concerning home 
work, licenses, overtime, sanitation, fines, penalties, etc. Many of its provisions 
could well be ingrafted on the Massachusetts law. It is worth your while to 
compare the Massachusetts factory laws, as they exist, with the latest British 
factory acts. 

Q. Have you any other suggestions in that line?—A. Those are the principal 
changes that I should recommend. Suggestions in favor of shorter hours are 
always in order, but the practice of shortening hours must come more from vol- 
untary sentiment on the part of the whole community than from legislation. I 
do not believe in anything compulsory, when we can get the same results volun- 
tarily. If public sentiment demands shorter hours, shorter hours will surely 
come, whether you have a law to that effect or not. The working people them- 
selves often oppose shorter hours, because they can not see that they are going to 
be benefited by what seems to involve lower pay. They do not know that shorter 
hours really bring higher pay, because they enable one to do better work. When 
the sentiment of the whole community is in favor of shorter hours they will come, 
whether the law requires them or not. English factory hours are considerably 
shorter than those prevailing here, exceptin New Jersey. Inmany trades of Eng- 
land they are only 48. The New Jersey working-day is 55 hours a week, but the 
constitutionality of the law was questioned and the law is not enforced. In 
England the legal time in textile manufacturesis56hours. Insome occupations in 
England the hours are only 48 a week. In others the working time remains much 
longer than in this country. Shop assistants, for instance, what we call clerks in 
stores, work often 84 hours a week, but they have time for breakfast and luncheon; 
then they have tea in the afternoon, about 4 o’clock, and that shortens the hours. 
The hours of laundry women and bake-shop and bar girls are very much longer 
than in this country. A movement is on foot to secure a shorter working-day for 
all these toilers. 

Q. How do the factory hours for women compare with the hours of employment 
of women in stores in citie. and villages?—A. In Massachusetts factories the 
hours are shorter by 2 a week than those in stores. The Massachusetts law limits 
hours in mercantile establishments to 60 a week, in factories to 58. An effort is 
being made to secure the 58-hour week for shopgirls. A recent investigation of 
great value has just been completed in Boston by the Consumers’ League, with a 
view to regulate the hours of work of bake shop girls, women in laundries, etc. 
While these girls have many privileges in the small shops and on the outskirts of 
the city. yet many of them average 12 hours of labora day. The matter will be 
brought before the legislature in the hope of affording those in mercantile circles 
the same protection as the textile mills enjoy. At present the laws of Massa- 
chusetts offer better inducements for girls to work in the mill than in the shop. 

Q. Is it not a fact that work in the mill on the whole is easier than in the 
shop, leaving hours out of the case?—A. It depends oncircumstances. If the mill 
is ventilated, if there is no dust, if no great heat is required in the processes of 
manufacture, the girl is better off in the mill. But if she works in one of the 
older mills where there are no fans or dust consumers, and the process of manu- 
facture requires a high degree of heat, where there are no stools for her to sit on, 
and no decent toilet arrangements, she is better off in the shops. It is almost 
impossible to generalize on any occupations, because there are so many exceptions. 

@. (By Representative GARDNER.) Have you any instances showing that the 
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shortening of hours tends to sobriety?—A. I think you can find instances to that 
effect in almost all the occupations that require long hours. I think you will dis- 


cover that the men who are employed 12,13, and 14 hours do spend a larger art. 


of their earnings in saloons than men who are employed only 9 or 10 hours a day. 

Q. Thatisthe generalimpression. Ionly wanted to know the factories in specific 
instances.—A. I have been told that a certain manufacturer in Maryland marked 
the money which he gave to his employees. He had some interest in a saloon 
himself, and he had curiosity to know how many of his workmen frequented the 
liquor shops. He found that more men who worked long hours spent their money 
in the liquor shops than those whose time was shorter. He got very little of the 
marked money back from employees who worked short hours; most of it came 
from the long-stretch men. My observation has convinced me that where the 
hours are longest, other things being equal, the men are most addicted to drink. 
There is one apparent exception; miners work shorter hours, and yet they spend 
a great deal of money on drink; on the other hand, the conditions of their life are 
hard; that more than makes up the difference of hours. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Does not the nationality enter into the question to a 
considerable extent?—A. I do not find the tendency to drink any worse among the 
foreign population than the native. Some foreigners—for instance, the French 
Canadians—are soberer,on the whole,than nationalities who have lived in this 
country for generations. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHForD.) Can you point out any specific instances bearing out 
your statement in regard to miners?—A. I was referring more to Belgium than 
tothis country. There intemperance isa great evil among the miners. The con- 
ditions of their life are very hard. Efforts have been made to cure intemperance 
by giving the miners better food. Their homes are very poor. Cooking schools 
have been opened in the mining districts with the view of giving better food and 
better nourishment, and the result has been that intemperance has decreased 
amazingly, in consequence of improved home cemforts. 

Q. (By Mr.SmytH.) How do you find the conditions in middle Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey?—A. I have found the native population 
employed far more generally in those States. Foreigners form a small per cent 
of the textile workers, except in large cities. In Delaware and Maryland nearly 
all the mill workers are native born. The immigrants find employment at sewing, 
shoe and box making, and so on. 

@. Do you think wages are as high in New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania 
as elsewhere?—A. In Pennsylvania the wages of skilled operatives are as high in 
the textile industry as they are anywhere, and so in parts of New Jersey. The 
large textile centers, like Philadelphia and Paterson, N.J., pay high wages. I 
know more about Pennsylvania than about New Jersey. In the outlying districts 
of Pennsylvania .singular conditions exist. For instance, in the coal and iron 
regions, where mining and the iron industry occupy the people chiefly, there 
were formerly few occupations in which women could be employed at all to any 
advantage, but of late years many business men have taken advantage of that 
fact to start in these outlying districts industries which employ women and chil- 
dren. The wages are very low, but the money made by the women and children 
is just so much added to the family income, and helps to support the family if the 
men are idle. This explains why certain industries that employ women and chil- 
dren pay less in other parts of Pennsylvania than among the old established 
industries. The country establishment thus becomes the industrial rival of the 
city mill, and tends to lower prices in the trade in the same way that Southern 
competition is said to do. The Philadelphia cotton manufacturer has as much to 
fear from his competitor in the iron regions of his own State as from South Car- 
olina and Georgia. So, too, a silk mill in New Jersey and a silk mill in the north- 
ern part of Pennsylvania are very different. At the latter the women and children 
are brought from their homes at the coal mines. A daily train is sent up into 
the mining regions to bring down 130 or 140 children, and take them back in the 
evening. All that those young persons earn—and it is very little—is so much 
added to the family income. It is like ‘‘ pin money.” The children were much 
in the same position as the ‘‘ pin-money” workers of large cities, who are sup- 
ported by the earnings of the men of their family, enabling the girls to work 
for less than if they had to be self-supporting. These ‘t pin-money ” wages prevail 
in new establishments. As the industry becomes fixed, there will be an increase 
of wages in that very locality. 

_Q. Did you find the hours longer in the Southern mills and Southern cities than 
either in Pennsylvania or New England?—A. In most of them: though I found in 
some factories in the South that public sentiment, without any local enactments 
whatever, had brought about a shortening of hours—notably, for instance, in Selma, 
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here there was a mill running 10 hours, and there was no law to that effect 
a. I understand, however, that it has gone back to 12 hours. 
(By Representative Livinaston.) How does the condition of the Southern 
itive compare with that of the New England operative?—A. I think the con- 
oe is very favorable in the South. The operatives are a different class of peo- 
together; they are native workers. I think there is not 1 per cent of immi- 
rant textile labor in the South as yet. 
2 ay (By Mr.SmytH.) More of that patriarchal feeling down there?—A. A great 
deal more. The South is where New England was 40 years ago; fast coming out 
of that patriarchal condition, however. 
ee APY. Representative Livineston.) Are they entirely content and as well 
offf—A. Judging from the infrequeucy of strikes, I think more content; because 
strikes are apparently little known in the South. On the other hand, you must 
realize the fact that the labor organizations do not exist in the South; people are 
“much more isolated there than in the North; transportation facilities are not so 
: an and consequently crowds can not get together soeasily. Itis unfair to judge 
by the absence of strikes. 
_ __Q. How about rents and wages?—A. Rents are ever so much lower than in the 
~ North. Often no rent at all is charged. 


corporation is going to furnish the people with houses, they ought to be such as 
the people can live in comfortably. 

Q. New mills are all furnishing new, good houses?—A. Quite as good as in the 
North. The older mills are what I complain of, and those conditions will pass 
away just as the tenement system in Fall River is passing away. I should like to 
hurry it up alittle. In many sections the houses now built for the operatives are 

of a very good sort. 

Q. They are not compelled in the South to work in mills that are so warm and 
with high temperature?—A. They are obliged to have high temperature in some 
kinds of work. 
4 Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) You found in the South the windows of the mills were 
open 9 months of the year?—A. I did find it so, and that compensates for many 
otherwise very ill ventilated and dusty mills. 

Q. They have not double sashes in the South?—A. Nor in the North either. 
The climate is so different that the Southern operatives do not need protection 
against cold. Fuel is cheap and plentiful. 
~ Q. How about standards of living among the Southern and the New England 
__ operatives?—A. They vary. In some mill towns too high a standard of living 
prevails and too little thrift. They spend too much for good steak, etc. In others 
the dietary is very limited. The people who work in those mills perhaps come 
there from poor agricultural districts to earn a little cash, which, among the small 
farmers, is so scarce. The operatives live very much as they did on their farms, 
and their dietary is very limited as compared with the dietary of families in towns 
where there are markets. 

Q. Now, about Southern help. Are they as intelligent as New England help?— 
A. I think, all in all, those who have had in the last 10 years the advantages of 
public-school training are more intelligent; you have better material to deal with 
than the present immigrant factory workers of New England. ; 

Q. Is work as hard with that 11 hours as in 10 hours? Are the people driven as 
hard; do they have to work as hard?—A. In many of the new mills the machinery 
is speeded as high as in New England. : 

. (By Mr. Norts.) Why, if the machinery is run as rapidly, do they not work 
harder?—A. Simply because of the difference in the habits of the people. I can 
better illustrate what Imean by telling a story of an enthusiastic English reformer, 
who was heartily in favor of 8 hours and wanted everybody else to be equally so. 
He went to Morocco, preaching the 8-hour doctrine, and talked about the advan- 
tages of working 8 hours a day to an audience of Arabs and Moors. He expected 
great enthusiasm; he met with cold disgust. They nearly mobbed him for pro- 
posing an 8-hour working day when they had never in all their lives worked 2 
hours a day. f : 

. (By Mr. SmyrH.) While the machinery is run as fast as in the North, still 
the help do not tend so many machines as in the North, do they?—A. I am not 
prepared to say they do not. I have found weavers running 8 looms in Augusta 
just asin Fall River. But when a Northern foreman goes South, he is apt to get 
lax. He does not require so much; he does not oblige the workers to be at their 
machines before the hour to commence, as inthe North. Inthe North they must 
be at the mill in time to oil the looms and frames before starting up. In the 
South the spinner has an oiler anda back boy. In the North one back boy 
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Q. They do not need much of a house down there?—A. At the same time, if the oe 
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divides his services between two spinners. At the South we are more like the 
English in this respect, that nobody works quite so hard; there are more persons 
toa job. Labor ismore diffused—it is not concentrated. The Northern operative 
would prefer higher wages and harder work, while the Southern operative is very 
glad not to be driven. 5 . >a te aoe ee 

Q. (ByMr. Norra.) Thatisall climatic influence?—A. There are certain limita-_ 
tions, climatic limitations, that Lie can safely pass. There are also certain rea- 
sons, based on unsanitation, why work can not be kept up at the same high speed. 
Many of the Southern mill sites are not properly drained. That remark applies to 
sites at the North aswell. The consequence isa great deal of fever, and fever tends 
to lower the vitality of the operatives. It does not kill them necessarily, but it 
lowers their vitality, and to a certain extent diminishes their efficiency. I think 
nothing would contribute more to the efficiency of operatives than good drainage 
and good sanitation. If I were going to build a mill, the first thing I should do 
would be to look to the sewer system and drainage and see that they were good. 
Then I should know that my people would be healthy and could turn out more 
work than operatives who were not protected in the same way. I think it is to 
the interest of employers to see that sanitary conditions are good. Sanitation is 
closely looked to in Europe, especially in England. 

Q. More so than in this country?—A. Oh, yes. Ido not mean so far as drain- 
age is concerned, because in most European countries there is no such thing as 
drainage. Lrefer to safeguards as to the health of women and children, and pro- 
hibition of dangerous occupations, as in Great Britain. There are many mill 
establishments abroad which pay great attention to all those points. I could cite 
ever so many, and I think you will find you do not have to go beyond the reports 
of the Department of Labor for information. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Do you not think that the cost of living is very much less 
in the South?—A. Very much less in every wax. In the first place, the expense 
of fuel is inconsiderable. At the North it has to be used at least 8 months in 
the year; in the South, probably 38 or 4. Next, the clothing is entirely differ- 
ent; the heavy expensive wool stuffs used in the North are not needed in the 
South. As to food, not only is the dietary less varied and extensive than it isin 
the North, but many kinds of food are cheaper. I should like to see a better 
dietary among certain Southern mill operatives, who now use no sugar, no milk, 
few fresh vegetables and meats, and live on porkand corn bread. There aremany 
Southern mills where the dietary is good, where pasturage is provided, where 
cows are kept, where the people have plenty of milk, and raise vegetables and 
fruit. That is true of the mills along the Patapsco. The corporations not only 
furnish certain land for a garden, but they also have a sort of communal garden, 
and each family is allowed to have a strip in that garden which they may tend 
and cultivate. Of course this enables them to live better than they could other- 
wise. In other parts of the South the sameistrue. I know a millin Athens, Ga., 
where the superintendent has a garden plat for each family. It is just a8’ much 
a part of his work to have those gardens ploughed and those houses whitewashed 
as to pay dividends to the stockholders. At other mills no attention is paid to 
that sort of thing, and the operatives do not work in the gardens, being tired with 
their tasks inthe mills. Those are the districts where the families are so poor that 
they use no milk or sugar. On the other hand, you will find that many poor farm- 
ers do not feed their cows and therefore are without milk, except in summer, when 
the pasturage is good. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is it mainly the local population that is employed in 
those mills?—A. It is altogether a local population—that is to say, local within a 
radius of fifty or a hundred miles. You know, of course, that no negro labor is 
employed in the mills of the South except in the picker room. Negroes also are 
employed as porters and teamsters, but they do not tend machines. Columbia 
has a cooperative mill owned and worked by negroes. 

Q. (By Mr. SMytu.) Has that not failed?—A. So I understood. I understand 
there 1s a mill in Charleston that employs only negroes. The reason I call atten- 
tion to the fact that there are no negroes employed with whites on textiles in the 
South is that in the course of some remarks I was making in Boston on the subject 
of Southern spinners I was interrupted by a man who said that all that work was 
done, of course, by negroes. He was a mill owner himself, yet was under that 
false impression. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Is it true, within your knowledge, that the 
advocates of the short-hour theory hold that the work is of a higher grade turned 
out by people working a shorter number of hours, and that the operator remains 
almost continually in the higher state of energy and does better work?—A. I 
think so,undoubtedly. 
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i _ Q. Suppose—not in the South, but in the North—the operative who works short 
hours on that theory should for any reason find his vitality depleted, would a 
remedy be found in increasing the number of hours of work?—A. Not at all. 
_ May I venture to say that you somewhat misunderstood what I said about the 
_ reasons why the hours of work are longer in the South. I did not say that they 
_ worked long hours because they did not work so fast. That is simply an inci- 
dent. They work long hours because long hours were common not only in 
_ the Southern mills, but in the mills all over the country 25 to 30 years ago. "The 
Massachusetts mills at one time worked 16 to 18 hours a day. I presume the 
_ mills of New Jersey worked long hours. Those long hours were customary all 
over this country and in Europe. Gradually progress has decreased the hours 
of labor in all the mills. The South has been a little slower in stepping into line 
_ in that respect than the States farther north. The writings of Lucy Larcom 
show that the Lowell factory girls then worked 15 hours a day. 

Q. I understand that the statement in the examination has gone to show that 
the conditions were equalized between the North and South by the longer hours 
of labor in the South, owing to climatic conditions?—A. I do not consider that 
they are equalized by climatic conditions. Longer working time prevails at the 
South for this reason, that only in a few States are there any legal restrictioys as 
to hours of labor. Louisiana has a 10-hour day; Georgia has a hard and fast 66- 
hour-a-week law that applies to men as well as women; Pennsylvania has no law 
applying to men, this 60-hour law applying to women and children only. 

Q. (By Mr.Smytu.) Has South Carolina a 66-hour law applying to men as well 
as women?—A. In certain occupations. As in Georgia, it applies to cotton and 
woolen mills only. It is very important to make those distinctions. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Has that law ever been tested?—A. No; it has not been 
tested. 

Q. It is a new law?—A. Probably within 5 or 6 years. 

Q. Is it probable that it will be declared unconstitutional?—A. Idonot know. I 
donot think anybody would care to test its constitutionality. Itisa hard and 
fast law, limiting the hours in certain occupations. Under the recent decision in 
Utah it might be declared constitutional. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Was the Utah case upheld in the Supreme 
Court here?—A. I understand the decision was on the 8-hour law. It is a very 
important one. [am very much in favor of shorter hours everywhere. y 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) I wish to get your impressions about factory inspection— 
the States in which it takes place,in the first instance; are you familiar with 
that?—A. My observation has been rather wide in that respect. 

Q. Will you enumerate the States in which factory inspection occurs by law?— 
A. So-called factory inspection; but the inspection force is usually inadequate. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) And state whether you think it is fairly administered or 
fairly reported?—A. The factory laws of Louisiana are modeled almost entirely 
upon the labor laws of Massachusetts; but factory inspection is relegated to the 
police of Louisiana. Practically there is no factory inspection. Of course the 
police, not being paid extra for that sort of duty, are indifferent about it; they 
are not skilled in doing it; there is no chief factory inspector to whom they must 
report. Public sentiment in Louisiana helps to maintain that law; I do not 
believe it is often infringed in those occupations to which it applies in Louisiana. 
Still there is nothing like adequate inspection in the State. New York has very 
advanced labor laws in many respects, and has recently added to its number of 
inspectors. It has also women inspectors, which is quite a gain. But the total 
number of inspectors in the whole State of New York is entirely inadequate for 
factory inspection in New York City alone. : 4 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Was there not a law passed by the present legislature in 
New York which doubles the number?—A. Yes, because mercantile establish- 
ments in New York are inspected by the health board. Mercantile establishments 
were not included in the original factory laws, but there is special inspection by the 
board of health. It is my personal opinion—you may take it for what itis worth— 
that double or treble the number of inspectors now existing in New York would 
be inadequate for factory inspection in New York City alone. Out of the city of 
New York there is comparatively little reason for factory inspection, because 
there is not this great congestion of industries and population. 

Q. Have they not a great many mills in other parts of the State?—A. There area 
great many mills, but there is no such attempt to evade and defy the law as you 
find in congested cities, where many of the employers are new-comers, where the 
employees are ignorant as well, and where the mass of the people do not know 
what the laws are. They go on working as they have always worked, and if the 
officer comes around they may for the time being clean up and comply with the 
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regulations, but in a few days they fall back into»their old habits, quite sure he 
will not soon come around again. What New York needs is not infrequent inspec- 
tion from overworked officials, but frequent and regular inspection, with public 
prosecution of every offense against the statute. Besides, inspection often drives 
the lawbreakers over’ the State line, where there is no inspection to trouble them. 
Uniform factory-inspection laws are needed for every State. New Jersey has 
factory inspection also; Pennsylvania has factory inspection, with women on the 
board of factory inspectors. 

Q. Is their system an efficient system?—A. Not altogether. The New Jersey 
laws are very good in theory. Massachusetts might profit by them in some 
respects; for instance, the age at which girls are allowed to work is 15 years; in 
Massachusetts, 14; so that in New Jersey a girl is allowed a year longer to go to 
school. A 55-hour law for New Jersey has been defeated in the courts, and for a 
while the question was in abeyance and nobody did much about it one way or 
the other. The legal working week was 55 hours on the statute books, and test 
cases were being made of it; hence, it was not insisted upon for that reason; so 
in that respect the law has not been as active and searching as it might have 
been. : 

Q. How about Pennsylvania?—A. Pennsylvania has a very good corps of fac- 
tory inspectors, but, in my opinion, not enough for the city of Philadelphia 
alone, far less for the whole State. 

Q. How about Mlinois?—A. Illinois factory laws sprang up in a night, so to 
speak. They had no factory laws in Mlinois 10 years ago, out of Chicago. The 
city of Chicago had municipal regulation applying to that city alone, but there 
were no State laws. After a while public sentiment demanded some restrictions 
of that sort and a very radical law was passed, in some respects too radical for 
success, though it was in others ideal. The sudden creation of an 8-hour work- 
ing day for women in Ilinois, which up to that time had no restrictions whatever, 
was rather a difficult test of factory legislatior: 

Q. Did the courts throw it out?—A. So far as it affected women and children. 
It was a blow at factory legislation which I greatly regret. At the same time they 
had a very good factory-inspection force there—not adequate; not enough. 

Q. How about Indiana; is there factory inspection there?—A. Factory laws, 
certainly; but as to inspection, I do not know. 

Q. In Ohio?—A. One of the oldest. 

Q. Efficient?—A. Efficient, but also crippled by lack of numbers. 

Q. Any system in the Southern States?—A. There is this inspection in some of 
the Southern as well as the Northern and Western States, that the chief of the 
bureau of statistics of labor is made inspector of factories. That is the case in 
North Carolina, also Maryland. Several of the Western States have that pro- 
vision. The chief of the bureau of labor statistics is charged with the duty of 
inspecting factories: so there is some inspection. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytuH.) Does he inspect?—A. Oh, yes; he inspects, but what can 
one man do? 

Q. In your judgment, is there any need for factory inspection laws in those 
Southern States where they do not exist?—A. I believe there is need for factory- 
inspection laws everywhere, not because the employers set out with the intention 
not to carry out the law, but because they are often represented by ignorant men, 
men who are not responsible and who themselves do not carry out the law as it 
exists on the statute books. To my mind it is better not to have any law than to 
have a law that is not enforced. It is a sort of an opiate to the public conscience 
to put a law on the statute books and not enforce it. People are satisfied; they 
say, ‘‘Oh, we have a good law against child labor; we have a law against long 
hours, etc.” They never stop to inquire whether that law is enforced or not. 

Q. You think that the conditions of the operative class have greatly advanced 
and improved since factory inspection grew up, where it exists?—A. I think so, 
but I do not think the factory inspection is altogether responsible for that; I 
think it is a very great help. One of the ways in which it helps most is to call 
the attention of the employers who have never thought about these things to the 
needs of their operatives. I have found in my work that many factory owners 
never consider that girls need certain surroundings which women know to be 
necessary for health, propriety, and decency; and when these improvements were 
suggested, the proprietors gladly furnished them. I think factory legislation is a 
great benefit to the unthinking class uf employers; and it also brings the unscru- 
pulous employers into line and compels them to follow the law. In that respect 
good labor laws are a help to the employer who means to be just, because it is 
the unscrupulous employer who does not make repairs and has a wretched shop 
and does not deal fairly with his operatives, and works overtime in spite of the 
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_ law, who can, by what he thus saves, sell at a lower price and drive the just 
employer out of the market. To my mind the man who ought to be most in favor 
of factory inspection is the man who treats his own people best. It is expensive, 
perhaps, to treat his own people well, and he has the right to demand that his 
rival shall be brought up to the same standard. Otherwise he is crippled in his 
business by making outlays for all sorts of comforts for his employees that other 
people do not provide, and it discourages him; whereas factory inspection tends 
to bring up all establishments to the same level. 

Ya Do you think the labor legislation in any one of our States is equal to that 
of Great Britain?—A. There is one particular, one radical difficulty that makes 
our labor laws imperfect in America. In their local operations they may be 
admirable, but the great advantage of the English law is its federal character. 
It applies equally to the remotest districts, to the Hebrides, to Cornwall, to Eng- 
jand, Ireland, and Wales. 

Q. Isit not a fact that the factories of Great Britain are very much better off 
byreason of all factories of England, Ireland, and Scotland being under the juris- 
diction of the factory acts?—A. Very much. If they had legislation for England 
alone and not for Ireland, the Irish mills would suffer. <A great advantage is to 
have the laws uniform in character and of universal application. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) That is impossible in this country.—A. Yes; on account 
of State rights. Each State makes its own factory laws. Some have rigid laws, 
others have no laws. I believethatif the matter were discussed more and agitated 
by the right sort of people, and in the right sort of way, the States could all be 

- krought into line for factory laws and factory inspection. 

Q. Is South Carolina in line with Massachusetts?—A. In some respects South 
Carolina is a little ahead of Massachusetts. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) What is the reason for the comparison?—A. 
I found more high-school girls working in a mill in Charleston than I have found - 
working in any one mill in any part of New England—girls who had graduated 
from the high school in Charleston. The explanation is that there are compara- 
tively few openings of any description for women in the South as yet. I hope the 
time may come when there will be a great many. That being the case, these edu- 
cated girls, in order to make a livelihood, found it necessary to turn to the mills. 
That raised the character and the standard of the employees. The high-school 
girl in Massachusetts finds other lines of employment. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) How does that reflect on Massachusetts?—A. Oh, I did 
not mean that it reflects on Massachusetts, but I said just now that some of the 
employees in the South were a very good class, and in this particular mill the bal- 
ance favored South Carolina. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Is the fact of the high-school girl’s presence 
in the mills an indication of depression of the industrial system of the locality?— 
A. It is an indication, on the contrary, that your industrial system needs expan- 
sion. You need to open more avenues of employment, so that the high-school 
girl can find something to do better fitted to her talents, where she can bring to 
bear her education in a way she can not bring it to bear in a mill. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) How is the intelligence of the Southern operatives com- 
pared with those of New England?—A. They are fully asintelligent, as I said before, 
with reference to the native element; but I wish to add that there are conditions 
in the Southern mills that I consider very bad and that I should like immensely 
to see improved. i. i 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Will you kindly enumerate them?—A. The chief one is 
that children are employed in the Southern mills entirely too young. This is not 
quite so bad as it was 10 years ago; the sentiment of the people is against it; but 
it is nevertheless true. The farmer comes from the country, brings his family to 
the mill, and he naturally wants all of them employed if they possibly can be; 
and there, as in New England, the superintendent or the foreman will take a man 
more readily when he has plenty of ‘‘small help,” as they call it, to bring into the 
mill; so the father finds less difficulty in putting his children to work. He is not 
met with factory laws restraining him from making his smaller children toil in 
the mill, so he does it. The consequence is that a considerable percentage of the 
employees in the Southern mills are entirely too young to be there. Yet I believe 
that this deplorable condition of things is improving. I found in certain mills 
some superintendents and some stockholders, I am glad to say, who feel a respon- 
sibility about it, and will not have children in the mills under 12 years of age; but 
I think 12 years is a very low limit. Many children work at 8 years of age. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Is not the child at the South more mature at 12?—A. They 
are more mature, but not so mature as they ought to be for that trying work. 
There, the climate is so hard on the little mill children that they need more time to 
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develop themselves physically. Besides that, they need the additional schooling. 
One trouble is we have, not ad good public schools in the South, but we are get- 
ting them. : P : 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you think that any children in the United States 
ought to be sent into the mills before they are 15 years of age?—A. I should put 
the age at 16 if it were left to me. ; i 

Q. Without reference to the necessities of the family?—A. Yes, actually with- 
out reference to the necessities of the family. I believe it would be cheaper in 
the end to support that child by the State than to have it break down and run the 
risk of becoming a public charge later. Public sentiment, you say, demands that 
the child should be given work for the support of the family, but the broad view 
is that we owe duties to the child in the first place, and we must make the best possi- 
ble citizen of him. If we place the small child in the mill, it means that he can 
not fully develop and will be a weakling. The result is that the child, on becom- 
ing a man, will expect to be supported by his own children, and thus we keep up 
the same vicious round. Whereas, if we withhold the child from the mill, we 
diminish the possibility of his afterwards becoming a charge to the State, and we 
also put the child in a position to earn more for the State and serve it better. The 
boy who has gone into the mill at 10 years may, under certain circumstances and 
conditions, become a great man; but, on the other hand, that child is more apt 
to be aborted. We can not make Faradays, Edisons, and Dayys out of children 
who have worked since they were 10 years of age in factories 11 and 12 hours 
a day. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Talking about Southern conditions, you, of course, recog- 
nize the fact that the large colored population there is a great load for the white 
workingman to carry, a great competitor for him to meet, and a great factor to 
complicate the situation there very much?—A. I know that it does. The South 
has precisely the same problem that New England has in its foreign immigration, 
only the problem at the South is indigenous tothe South; that is to say, the pres- 
ence of a race with alower standard of living; it affects everything. May I also 
call attention to the fact thatthe presence of this race with the lower standard of 
living is really the key to the dreaded competition of the Southern mills with the 
Northern mills? The Southern operatives, knowing thatthe negro will come in 
and take their places, are willing to work for what they receive, with that threat 
or menace over them. We find the negro working in the mines for less than the 
Southern white man willtake. The blacksare also being carried to the mines and 
foundries of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, so that the Northern as well as the 
Southern people are feeling the effects of this tremendous problem. 

Do you not think that if this commission makes any recommendations in 
regard to child labor it ought to recommend more and better schools for the chil- 
dren in the South, and also compulsory education?—A. You may be confronted 
with the same condition that Pennsylvania found herself confronted with when 
she enacted the compulsory education law. There were not enough schoolrooms 
to put the children in. You understand what that means; that sort of ill-consid- 
ered legislation does harm if you can not carry out the law. I believe in enact- 
ments to compel the State and county authorities to build the schoolhouses, as 
well as to compel the children to attend school. 

Q. If a child could not get an education, would you think it wise to keep him 
out of employment until 16?—A. Not necessarily, if there were no school facili- 
ties; but I think his employment ought to be carefully regulated in sanitary and 
other ways, and I see no reason why education could not be combined with work. 
The Belgians do this; in isolated localities where there are no public schools the 
Belgians establish industrial schools. 

_Q. You know that in the Southern States, most of them, the public school ses- 
sions last about 4 months in the year?—A. Georgia has a public school system 
whose sessions last 5 months in the counties and 9 months in the towns. : 

Q. But the average is about 4,—A. But that is improving. 

Q. You find some schools run by the corporations themselves?—A. I was going 
to say that in the past, under former patriarchal conditions, nearly all the mills 
in the South had a mill school for the childrenof operatives. So they had over 
here in Maryland, and so they do now. Isee no reason at all why laws could not 
be framed providing that, in the absence of proper school facilities, if the chil- 
dren were employed in mills and shops the employer should be responsible for a 
certain kind of elementary teaching to take the place of the public schools. Of 
course, I should prefer the public or industrial schools; but if you can not have 
the public schools, have education in some form. 
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Q. (By Representative Lirvinaston.) Are you aware that in Georgia the chil- 
dren are started to school at 5 or 6 years of age, and go on to 10 or 122—A. Oh, 
yes; in theory. 

_Q. Do they not get a fair education in that length of time, and such an educa- 
tion as they would need in the factory life?—A. No; they are lax about attend- 
ing school, and they are not taught the right branches. ; 

Q. In the factory life suppose they had a higher education; how could they 
utilize it?—A. Native men, in the first place, could fill all the higher positions in 
the factory now occupied by aliens, and the women could do their work with 
more intelligence and more skillfully. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the study of French and German would help them 
in their factory work?—A. No; I do not call that education; I call those accom- 
plishments. Ido not think they are the essentials of education. The sort of edu- 
cation I should give all people who have to work is industrial education. That 
is what they need; they need to train their hands in connection with book studies; 
it makes the books more interesting to them, and the hands become skilled. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) You have investigated that very thoroughly in Belgium, 
have you not?—A. Yes, Mr. Smyth. * 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) That the child’s lessons and work go 
along hand in hand; is that your idea?—A. Partly, but not altogether. I should 
want the child to have certain kinds of training of hand entirely independent of 
factory work. The factory work tends to make the child an abnormal creature; 
the specialization of labor is not adapted to the development of the mind; the 
more you specialize the less possibility of natural development there is. The 
manual training I would give would be an all-round training, not for any special 
trade, but to fit for all trades; something that would brighten the perceptions, 
make the power of observation keener, and appeal to the reasoning faculties, 
show the why and wherefore; I would have all of the studies logically related. I 
would have the hand work and the book work bear upon one another so that the 
one would not be entirely disconnected from the other and of no importance to it. 
I would consider local needs and adapt the teaching to local industries. Nothing 
is so much needed for our working population everywhere as training for the 
women in cooking and household arts. Good cooks and housekeepers are getting 
scarce, and a great many girls and women do not know how to use their hands. 

Q. (By Mr. PuHiuiies.) We would like very much to hear a description of the 
factory system and the condition of the working people abroad. You would 
probably furnish very useful information to the commission on that subject, 
having traveled abroad.—A. My observation has been confined chiefly to Belgium 
and the Belgium factory system, with incidental inquiries in England and France. 

Q. Would you give the commission a brief description of the factory system 
in Belgium?—A. So far as Europe is concerned, many countries abroad have 
made more rapid progress in factory legislation of late than we have done in the 
United States, because they had so far to go, not having any system of restric- 
tion, except in Great Britain. Great Britain has been working at her factory 
acts for a hundred years, but other foreign countries paid very little attention to 
factory legislation of any sort until the last 25 years. The consequence is that 
they have had more to do than Great Britain or we in America. Since they have 
devoted themselves to this question, they have made astonishing progress. The 
conditions there are so different from our conditions that it is difficult to draw 
comparisons. There is so much more paternalism abroad than here. They also 
have the same advantage of one central authority that Great Britain enjoys, all 
the national acts applying over the entire land. Even Germany, made up of a 
federation of States, has national labor legislation covering all the States in the 
federation, which is not the case in this country. Foreign countries have some 
very socialistic factory legislation. The hours are longer than anywhere in this 
country. Twelve hours is the ordinary working day on the continent, and until 
recently Sunday was a working day; but in France and Belgium Sunday work 
is no longer carried on, except in furnaces and certain trades which absolutely 
require it. The laws against child labor are by no means as radical as those of 
England or of this country. Twelve years is the age for the admission of children 
to the mills in Belgium, and they are not required to have half-time schooling. 
Great Britain, unfortunately, has a lower age limit still—only 11 years. This age 
limit has recently been raised to 12, but that law is not operative as yet. Great 
Britain requires that children over 11 and under 14 years of age work only half 
time. At 8 years they may work half of each day; that is, work 3 days in the 
week. Such’ children are called half-timers. They can not work full time until 
they are 14 years old. In France and in Belgium the age limit is now 1? for 
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admission of children to full time work in the mills>_ In some cases this limit is 
evaded, and children work at 8 or 9 years of age. The factory system is not so 
developed in Belgium as it is here, except in textiles. “The textile mills there are 
large and important, but other industries are not machined in the same way as 
ours; they depend much more on hand trades than we do in this country. 

Q. (By Mr. Puriitps.) What is called the high council of labor in Belgium 
suggested and recommended laws which improved their system much?—A. Yes, 
and among other improvements they have practically done away with the Jabor 
of women in mines. The law became operative in 1892, but even before this law 
went into effect—excluding women from the mines—there were few women 
employed in the mines because public sentiment was so much against the practice. 
That is one advantage of public sentiment. When the public is ready for a 
reform the general sentiment of the people sustains the new law. 

Q. Did you take note of any lawsin Belgium or England that you thought would 
be of advantage to this country?—A. For instance, the system providing for some 
sort of insurance for the worker which he would not lose when he gives up that 
particular employment. In this country we have mutual benefit associations 
that are good in themselves, but if a man joins any mutual benefit association 
connected with a certain factory he loses all he has put in if he leaves that fac- 
tory. A pension of universal application and not confined to the factory in which 
he is employed, such as the workingmen’s pension system of Germany, would be 
a great advantage. You will find a full account of that pension system in one of 
the publications of the Labor Department. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) To make that effective we would have to get 45 
States to agree toit?—A. I understand that, but I say such a system would be of 
advantage. Why could not Massachusetts have some such system, as Massa- 
chusetts is progressive? Then other States would follow in line. If New York 
becomes more progressive in its factory provisions, then Massachusetts will follow. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) I should like to ask yéu what you believe has brought 
about the factory-inspection laws in the United States, and other legislation in the 
interests of the industrial workers of the country?—A. These influences are so 
numerous that it is hard to classify them. Higher civilization brings better 
labor laws. All that sort of agitation commenced in England in the last century. 
So far as we are concerned, the battle was fought out in England; and we had no 
labor legislation in this country until about 1842; then it began with a provision 
by Massachusetts for the schooling and protection of working children. 

Q. I want particularly to ask you what has been, in your opinion, organized 
labor’s part in bringing about theseimprovements?—A. I think organized labor has 
performed avaluable part in keeping up the agitation and bringing the matter 
before the public. That has been of great service. I have always found, I must 
confess, that the men who come before the legislature and fight for these laws 
in behalf of labor are very often workingmen who appear there without pay simply 
for the sake of the cause. Some of the employing class have joined them and made 
their work effective in several of the States. I do not believe Massachusetts 
would have accomplished what she has done in the way of factory legislation 
unless there had been enough sense of justice in the leisure class and the educated 
class to uphold the work of the workingman, and not only uphold it but aid it 
actively. I am glad to say that in New York State some of the greatest 
reforms have been brought about by a group of women of wealth and leisure, in 
sympathy with the organizations that were doing good work in that State. Aid- 
ing the better organizations—you know there are all kinds of labor organizati ns 
some highly organized and some not—they have helped very greatly toward 
obtaining efficient factoryinspection. It was through the organization of labor in 
this country after the civil war that these problems were first brought forcibly to 
public attention. 

as not in most cases the initiative been with organized labor?—A. Not 
always; it has notalways been with organized labor. But whenever menorganize 
they know better how to plan a course of action and make a fight, and their work 
has been more effective than the efforts of those who propose these reforms with- 
out following themup. I can give you one instance. I should rather you would 
not ask me to give the name of the State. There was an agitation in favor of the 
limitation of the hours of labor for children in the State, and it was started by two 
men in labororganizations. They wrote toall the prominent people in the commu- 
nity asking them to go to the legislative hearing when it came off. They wrote to 
university professors, club women, ministers, and everybody of influence. They 
received no answers, or merely excuses, and none of those invited went before 
the legislature. There were only these two laboring men to bear the brunt of 
that battle, and they were defeated. I have always felt that they would not have 
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been defeated if the cause had been sustained by the educated, intelligent element 
_ of that community. There was absolutely nobody to plead for the welfare of the 
children except those two laboring men who went to the capital in their own 
working hours and paid their own expenses while they were there. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, City of Washington: 


T affirm that the statements made by me of my own knowledge in the foregoing 
report of my testimony before the Industrial Commission are true, and that all 
other statements I believe to be true. 

CLARA DE GRAFFENRIED. 


Affirmed and subscribed before me this 18th day of September, 1899. 
WILLARD H. Myers, Notary Public. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., April 21, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. J. W. BRIDWELL, 
Secretary of the Atlanta Federation of Trades. 


The commission met at 10.40 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. J. 
W. Bridwell, secretary of the Atlanta Federation of Trades, appeared and testi- 
fied, following the topical plan of inquiry on the conditions of labor and capital 
employed in manufacturing and general business. 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) Where is your home?—A. Atlanta, Ga. 

Q. Are you connected with any labor organization there?—A. Yes; I am secre- 
tary of the Atlanta Federation of Trades and a member of the Stone Cutters’ 

nion. 

Q. Have you a State organization?—A. No. We will hold a convention the 
27th and 28th of this month for the purpose of forming a State federation of 
labor. We have at the present time credentials from all the principal cities. 
Each organization of 50 members is allowed 1 delegate, and for every additional 
50, 2 delegates. 

Q. Then you are pretty well acquainted with the conditions of labor in the 
South, are you?—A. Yes; fairly so. 

Q. (By Mr. PuiLiips.) Are you connected with the American Federation of 
Labor?—A. Yes; we are affiliated with that body. That is, the central labor 
body is. 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) Then, in regard to the Stone Cutters’ 
Union?—A. They are not affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

Q: How large is the Federation of Trades?—A. The Federation of Trades has 
5 delegates from 20 different unions. The railroad organizations, excepting the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, are affiliated in a railway federation. 

Q. You speak of the city only?—A. Of the city. To give the exact member- 
ship of each organization would be very hard, without first conferring with the 
officers of the different organizations. Should say about 2,500, excluding the 
railway orders. 

Q. (By Mr. Putures.) In regard to the Stone Cutters’ Union, how large a body 
is that?—A. The stone cutters have a membership of 10,000 throughout the coun- 
Mee and in the State they have in the neighborhood of 100; the granite cutters 
about 400. 

Q. Are you an officer in that or simply a member?—A. I am also secretary of 
the local branch of the Stone Cutters’ Union. ‘ ae 

Q. (By Representative Livrneston.) Do you know anything about the liability 
laws and the sanitary and personal safety laws of your State?—A. Our liability 
laws, speaking generally, are limited; our sanitary and personal safety laws are 
in a measure fair. We have no factory-inspection laws that amount to anything. 

Q. Have you any laws regulating the employment of women and children?—A. 
No. There are children working in the factories in the cotton districts from 8 
years up. te 

Q. Laws regulating payments, penalties,and procedure, and practice in the 
shops—do you know anything about these?—A. Yes; we have no laws; the law is 
on the other side. The factories have their individual laws and penalties. 

Q. Have you any mechanics’ and laborers’ lien laws?—A. Yes; we have a law 
in several States, but it seems that the Georgia law is very easily gotten around, 
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When a mechanic has a lien put on the building in the building trades, for 
instance, bond is usually given and the trials are postponed from time to time and 
the law is practically worthless. ; 

Q. If the mechanic turns over the key in that instance he takes bond?—A. Yes. 

@. Suppose he does not turn over the key, the law gives him absolute con- 
trol of the building until the key is turned over, does it not, in Georgia?—A. 
According to the way the contract is drawn up. | 

Q. Has he 30 days?—A. Thirty days to give notice. 

Q. And if 30 days run out then he suffers by his own laches?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if he turns over the building to the owner or contractor without the 
money his recourse is to take bond?—A. Yes. 

. And even that is evaded?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. That is the fault of the mechanic in turning it over, is it not?—A. Yes; it 
is in a large measure ignorance of the working of the law. ; , , 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) You hope that what you lack in industrial legislation 
in Georgia will be brought about by the influence of this organization which is 
forming in the State now, do you not?—A. Yes. Our idea is, first, to have a labor 
commissioner, with authority to investigate the conditions of the various work- 
shops and factories, and conditions generally; and also laws that will help labor 
generally. 
ig Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) Have you made an effort to get that com- 
missioner of labor for the State of Georgia of late?7—A. A measure was intro- 
duced in the Georgia legislature at the last session. On account of not having 
united action throughout the State not much attention was paid to the bill. This 
time we propose to have our members posted throughout the State and country 
to a thorough understanding of what we want, and more especially the child- 
labor law. We had a child-labor law before the Georgia legislature 2 years ago 
and it was defeated. 5 

Q. Is your organization looking to the completion of such legislation as will 
give you ample protection?—A. Yes; and we also expect to work along the com- 
pulsory education line, and keep children under 14 years of age out of factories. 

Q. What facilities have you for educating the children now under the State 
law?—A. Very good. I think we have an educational system as fine in the State 
of Georgia as in any State, but we have not a sufficient amount of it. 

Q. Do you mean the school does not run long enough in the year?—A. Does not 
run long enough in the country districts; and in the cities the facilities are not 
sufficient. The public schools in the city of Atlanta, for instance—at the begin- 
nine os a term perhaps there will be two or three hundred children who can not 
get seats. 

Q. Is that due to the rapid growth of the city?—A. It is, in that particular 
city, I think. ; 

Q. Do they provide a remedy as soon as that is discovered?—A. They do when 
their appropriation allows—when they have sufficient money on hand—but in the 
case of compulsory education, in taking such a large number of children out of 
the factories to put them in the school, I do not think we would have much over 
half the facilities. 

Q. Do you not think that would be true in other sections?—A. Yes. 

). (By Mr. PuHiLuips.) Have they separate schools for the colored and the 
white children?—A. Yes; equal facilities. i 

If you will allow me I will explain the conditions in the factories more 
thoroughly; if a man with a family goes to get employment in a factory he is 
more apt to get employment if he has a large family. About the first question 
they ask most of them—How many children have you? or, How many in your 
family? How many can you give us out of your family to work in the factory? 

@. (By Representative Livinaston.) Do the same laws, and same facilities 
and same length of terms apply to both negroes and whites?—A. Apply to both. 

Q. No difference only that they go to separate schools?—A. Only that they go 
to separate schools; not allowed to be together; schools are some distance apart. 

Q. Do you know how that school fund is raised?—A. It is raised by taxation 
and the rental of the State road goes to the school fund. : 

Q. What proportion of colored people pay, in the State of Georgia, to the 
school fund?—A. It is a very small proportion; perhaps less than 10 per cent. 

Q. The State has gone a good long ways on the line of compulsory education 
by compelling the white men to educate the negro children, has it not?—A. Yes; 
the white man pays at least 90 per cent; I have forgotten the exact amount. ; 

Q. Have you any special ideas in your organization about what the National 
prreaatns * quem to do for labor—national legislation?—A. We are in favor of 
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Q. You mean all labor?—A. All Government labor as far as it can be employed 
according to the laws of the country. 

Q. You mean to include farm labor?—A. No; we do not expect any law that 
god work contrary to the Constitution, or against the rights of the American 
people. 

Q. You mean factories, and miners, and stonecutters; and do you include rail- 
way employees under the 8-hour law?—A, Yes; I think 8 hours is long enough 
for any man to work except under severe conditions. 

_Q. Is your organization in favor of what is known as government by injunc- 
tion, interference by courts with labor contracts, and all that?—A. No; opposed 
to the courts issuing injunctions against the rights of organized labor. 

Q. Do you think your organizations will make an effort to remedy that evil?— 
A. Yes; satisfied of it. 

Q. You say you want a State commissioner of labor?—A. Yes; and factory, 
mine, and boiler inspector. 

. Your purpose is that if the State of Georgia gives you a commissioner of 
labor he shall have charge of all those matters that affect labor, and recommend 
to the State legislature such legislation as will be conducive to their interests?— 
A. Yes; we want him to have at his command certain laws that he could use 
where labor was being taken advantage of, and to protect the children, women, 
and the rights of the working people as citizens of the United States. 

ee Combinations of labor—have you a combination of this kind?—A. Yes; 
Federation of Trades, which is a local body. Most all of the national organiza- 
tions are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, excepting the rail- 
way orders. 

@. You have a national organization, Federation of Trades, and that permeates 
all the StatesP—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a local organization in Atlanta, and in some of the other cities?— 
Yes; but all bona fide labor organizations are branches of their national or inter- 
national orders. 

Q. Mr. Farquhar has brought to my attention the fact that you have a positive 
law as to the number of hours of child labor in cotton factories, 66 hours in a 
week, in the absence of contract?—A. It is violated, and without a labor com- 
missioner or his agents we have no way to gather data that would assist us in 
carrying out the law. 

Q. Are there any contracts made within your knowledge in Georgia for less 
hours between the operatives and employees?—A. Yes. : 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Do you think it is almost as great an evil that they 
have a law which prohibits children from working beyond 66 hours a week as 
though they had no law at all on the subject?—A. Yes; under 14 years of age. 
We believe that everyone, no matter how humble, should be given an opportunity 
to get an education. il: 

Q. And your effort will be to have that law amended so as to bring it down?— 
A. Yes; have the hours of labor reduced. 

Q. (By Representative LivinestTon.) Could children and men and women work 
in a cotton factory longer hours in Georgia than they could in Massachusetts 
without any deleterious effect? Do the climate and _ locality have anything to do 
at all with the number of hours that people can endure physical labor?—A. No; 
I do not think they do. é ‘ 

Q. You think then one rule would answer all localities or all climates?—A. Yes; 
in cotton factories. ‘ 

Q. You say these smaller organizations are all hitched on to the national organ- 
ization?—A. Yes; every one. They are branches, or known as subordinate lodges. 

Q. And you keep in close touch with the national organization, how, by repre- 
sentation?—A. Through national conventions and through monthly reports. The 
per capita tax is usually paid monthly. : 

Q. In other words, you elect delegates just as we do delegates to Congress?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Is the national convention a legislative or an advisory body?—A. It is a leg- 
islative body. In some organizations the executive boards decide various ques- 
tions. Some meet monthly, others quarterly. : 

Q. You are bound in the smaller organizations by the actions of the larger 
ones?—A. Yes; after they are approved by a referendum vote. 

Q. Do you have the referendum system?—A. In most instances, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Does the national organization enforce on you trade 
conditions; does it interfere with your scales of wages and matters of that sort? 
You have perfect autonomy there, have you not?—A. Yes; that is left to each 
organization. 
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Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) What is the necessity for these labor com- 
binations?—A. One of the practical features of labor organizations is to create 
skilled mechanics, to combine, to protect against capital, to educate to the benefits 
of organization, and.when men have given their time to learn a trade they feel 
that they should be justly compensated for their skill. : 

Q. If you dissolved your industrial organizations would you not get along as 


* well?—A. No. 


Q. Why?—A. Organizations sell their labor as a whole, you might say; they 
set the scale, and everyone is supposed to get the same rate of pay; at least the 
minimum scale. 

Q. Is not the labor element weaker than the capitalists?—A. Undoubtedly so. 

Q. Are the capitalists combined?—A. Yes. Labor is organized to fight capi- 
tal; at least to get its just rights. , 

Q. You consider that labor must organize since capital is organized?—A. Yes; 
it is our only protection. 

Q. Since we have corporations, manufacturing associations, and mining asso- 
ciations by capitalists, on the one side, and they have understandings and con- 
tracts between themselves and agreements as’to what they will pay for wages 
and how they will conduct their businesses, you think labor ought to organize on 
the other side for self-protection?—A. Yes; it is absolutely necessary. We must 
be in a position to demand a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work, and let capital 
know that through united action we will demand our rights and that we have a 
combination perhaps more powerful than theirs. 

Q. Do you improve the social standing of these organizations?—A. Yes. 

@. And you hope to improve the education of your people as well?—A. Yes. 
Organized labor is far more intelligent than the unorganized. 

Q@. Are they incidental rather than the main objects?—A. Yes. But we never 
lose sight of the educational features. ‘ 

Q. Is there any other way that you could promptly and quickly do that other 
* than by these labor organizations?—A. There is not. Legislation would assist us 
materially. 

Q. Why could you not go to Congress and get the legislation you want?—A. 
The object of labor is to get closer together. It is a well-known fact that they 
have the majority of votes, and it is only a question of time until labor will have 
representatives in Congress and all other legislative bodies. 

Q. Would you have any money to send anyone to Washington if you did not 
have an organization?—A. No. 

Q. Simply be units?—A. Yes; and be at the mercy of the capitalist. 

Q. As an organization you can appeal to the powers that be?—A. Yes; and 
through organization labor’s rights are respected; or,in other words, we are get- 
ting in a position to demand just and fair treatment, under penalty of perhaps 
electing representatives that will respect our wishes. 

Q. Have you succeeded to any extent on that line?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have had strikes in the South and fought these corporations in that 
way?—A. Yes; frequently have. 

Q. Did you attain your purpose?—A. Yes. We have never had any very large 
strikes in the South; usually a small number of men or operatives involved. 

Q. Have they beennumerous or extensive?—A. Not very extensive or numerous. 

Q. Will you name one or two in the South?—A. The stove iron molders are on 
a strike in Atlanta at the present time; the tailors were on a strike when I left; 
the stonecutters carried through three or four strikes successfully both in Tate and 
Atlanta, and the granite cutters in Stone Mountain and Lithonia, Ga.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Nashville, Knoxville, and Memphis, Tenn., and other cities and 
quarries. 

Q. Did the stonecutters succeed in getting what they wanted?—A. Succeeded 
several times and lost several times. 

_ Q. What are your initiation fees and your dues?—A. We are governed in the 
initiation fees and dues by the various national associations. Ten dollars is the 
initiation fee in the stonecutters, and 50 cents a month for dues; 25.cents of this 
goes to the national headquarters, the other 25 cents is to support the local body. 

Q. Where does that $10 go to?—A. Twenty-five per cent of that goes to the 
national headquarters for strikes and lockouts. 

3. ee 75 per cant you retain?—A. Yes. 

. Do you contribute to the general benefit all over the United States, or is i 
taken out of that $10?—A. Out of that 25 cents a month and 25 per cent of ‘te 
$10; $10 is the first initiation fee; we have several initiation fees. It is $10 for 
the first initiation fee, and if you do not keep up’your dues for 12 months the next 
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time it costs you $15; then if you go in on the $15 reinitiation fee and run out on 
the books again, as we call it, the next time it costs $25. 
~ Q. What do you do with that money?—A. It is used in case of strikes and for 
funeral benefits and the maintenance of the general union. 
Q. Do you help the brotherhood if they strike in Illinois or Massachusetts?—A. 
Yes; it is paid out of the fund at headquarters, provided we have what we call a 
legal strike. 
Q. Where is the larger proportion of strikes—North, East, West, or South?—A. 
The South is on the rear end—we have very few. 
Q. You pay a great deal more money out than yor get in, on the striking phase?— 
_A. Ican not say we do. We have the protection in case of strikes and lockouts, 
and there is a funeral benefit attached to the organization. 
a . Does your organization in the South have money enough to pay for strikes 
and funerals and things of that kind without calling on the brotherhood abroad?— 
A. It could; but the idea is, all these funds are paid oui of the national headquar- 
ters. We concentrate the fund; it is under the direction of the national head. 

Q. You have to pay that in?—A. Yes. ~ 

Q. (By Mr. KennEpDY.) Only pay your proportion?—A. Yes. 

. (By Mr. FarguHar.) You get the protection?—A. We get the protection, 
and are sustained when necessary. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) You say there are very few strikes in the South. Do 
you attribute that to the fact that organization is comparatively weak in the 
South?—A. Yes; that is one of the reasons. 

@. You consider organized labor in its infancy in the South almost, do you not, 
and struggling to get to the front?—A. Yes; but gaining very rapidly. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Do you think the number of strikes would increase 
or diminish if the organizations were strengthened?—A. Ithinkit would diminish. 
_ Q. (By Representative Livineston.) If we had the same proportion of foreign 
labor mixed up in Atlanta as they have in Chicago, would you have more strikes 
or less?—A. We would have more strikes. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What reason can you give for that?—A. It is the rest- 
less condition of the foreign element. 

Q. How long have you been acquainted with Southern unions of all kinds?—A. 
I have been a member of unions for sixteen years. 

Q. Has there not been, proportionately to the number of members in the South- 
ern unions, as many strikes there as there have in the North or West or East?— 

_ A. Proportionately, we have our share of them. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILiips.) Have you any strikes of the colored labor in the South?— 
A. Yes, occasionally; unorganized strikes, and sometimes organized. 

Q. Do the colored people belong to any organizations in the South?—A. Yes; 
they have members in a number of organizations. ; § 

Q. (By Mr. KenNneEDy.) If you pay the same proportion of dues that are paid 
by the membership elsewhere, and you have occasional strikes in Georgia, 1s it 
probable that you get your full share of the benefits from the international organ- 
izations?—A. Yes; we get our full share. : 

Q. You have no fault to find?—A. No. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Do you suppose you have as many as 5,000 

- or 6,000 laborers in Georgia in organizations of different kinds?—A. Yes; in good 
standing, exclusive of the railroad organizations. The cotton mills’ operatives 
organized in Augusta with 1,500 to 2,000 alone, and Columbus has just been organ- 
ized. We have 5,000 or 6,000, in round numbers, outside of these just organized. 

@. Are these unions incorporated?—A. No. ; 

Q. Why do you not incorporate them?—A. We can get along better without 
being incorporated; we take that for granted the same as the national trades; they 
have studied the legal effect of not being incorporated; we follow suit. / 

. Your purpose is to escape certain liabilities that corporations are subject to 
under the law?—A. That is the idea. : 

Q. How do you expect to sue and be sued, or do you want anything of that 
kind?—A. It is never necessary for us to sue. 

Q. Suppose, through the carelessness of your operators, one of your men should 
get killed and another one hurt; what recourse have they?—A. They have recourse 
as individuals. pect : A 

Q. Therefore, he is not benefited by the organization in that particular?—A. No. 

Q. He can go to the common law and sue for damages?—A. Yes. j 

Q. You can not go to the courts of Georgia to enforce a contract as an organi- 
zation, because you are not incorporated?—A. Can not through the courts, but 
can enforce a contract through means of a strike, 
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Q. What relations have you with nonunion labor? For instance, in the 

aphical union, does the nonunion man have the same rights and privileges there 
in Atlanta as a union man would haye?—A. There are some printing establish- 
ments he can not work in at all, not being a member of the typographical union. 
The same rule applies to other organizations. ; 

Q. (By Mr. anNEDe } Can be work in the Constitution office or the Journal 
office?—A. The Constitution isan open shop; the Journal is a union shop or office. 

Q. It is said the Constitution does not recognize the union at all. Is that so?— 
A. Wehave a majority at the present time—members of the typographical union. 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) Have you had much trouble with non- 
union labor?—A. We have had no more than our share that you will run across 
around the country. badab. yey 

Q: As arule, are the negroes able to pay the initiation fees and dues?—A. No; 
but the unions always provide a way where they can pay the inititions and‘dues. 
They can pay the dues more easily after they get into the union on account of the 
higher rate of wages. 2 ; ‘ 

Q. In the first instance, how could they get in?—A. There are different rules in 
the organizations; most organizations give them an opportunity to pay as they earn. 
Some organizations will not admit them to membership. eee 

Q. Do they have the same facilities and opportunities for getting in, and after 
they get in do they have the same facilities and opportunities that our white peo- 
ple have?—A. Yes; excepting the railroad organizations. 

Q. Do they get the same money?—A. They get the same amount of money 
in trades they are employed in. The railroad organizations debar them from 
membership. 

Q. How about the typographical union; does it debar them?—A. I can not 
answer that; we have no colored typographical men in the South that I know of. 

Q. Stonecutters—they can cut stone?—A. No; we have no colored stonecutters. 
We have quite a number of stone masons. I have heard of two stonecutters in 
the State, but they are not connected with the union. 

_ Q. Do you fight nonunion men, oppose them, browbeat them, or fight them out 
of employment, as a rule?—A. We keep them out of employment in certain shops 
where they get in our way. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHarR.) Do you invite all the nonunion men to join your 
ee providing they are good Americans and of good moral character?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Your opinion is, open door for all fair men to come in?—A. Yes. 

. (By Representative Livineston.) Is your unskilled labor organized or 
unorganized down there?—A. Almost wholly unorganized. 

Q. What would you suggest to the United States Government, that we are 
empowered to do under the Constitution, to help get these people in a skilled 
condition there who are unskilled now? Would you suggest industrial education 
aa something along that line?—A. Well, industrial education would help, we 
admit. 

Q. Suppose you take a child out of a factory by compulsory education of the 
law of the State, keep him out until he is 14, and send him to grammar school, 
writing school, arithmetic school, and keep him right there—would that make 
him a skilled laborer?—A. No; he can not come in the union then; 14 to 16 is the 
usual time to begin at a trade. His education would assist him materially. 

Q. Would you improve the condition of labor in Georgia by the common 
school if you keep a boy in until he is 16 years of age; would you improve his 
labor condition?—A. Yes; it would take that many child laborers out of employ- 
ment; that would help the others, and would put the children in a position to 
battle through life with some kind of an education and put them in a better posi- 
tion to compete, perhaps, some future day as manufacturers. 

Q. Supposing he wanted to go to stonecutting, he would have no education, 
would he?—A. No; but to be a first-class mechanic of any kind education is 
necessary. 

Q. Suppose he wanted to become an engineer on a railroad, or work at any 
position of that kind, he would not have any education; would you recommend 
to the State of Georgia an introduction of industrial schools to educate children 
on the lines laid down or not?—A. Well, Ido not know asI would. It is not 
necessary for any child to begin studying any particular trade or calling previous 
to 16 years of age, and it would require his time previous to 14 and 16 years of 
age to get a practical school education, or even a moderate. education, and with 
the other mixed up into it it might get him confused so he would not know 
enough of either to do him any particular good. 


@. Enumerate several causes leading up to strikes in Georgia.—A. Sometimes 
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wages. And sometimes it is to be recognized asalabor organization. Sometimes 
it is to recognize some particular shop that has members of that organization 
employed in it. 

_Q. Has anything else brought them about down there except low wages, reduc- 
tion of wages, or asking that wages be increased?—A. I do not think there are 
any except what I have spoken of. In fact, I am satisfied that organized strikes 
are under the jurisdiction of the labor organizations, or at least called according to 
their suggestion. There have never beet any strikes on account of colored men. 

Have wages been reduced in Georgia, or increased?—A. Increased, through 
the efforts of organizations. 

Q. Has living been increased in proportion or decreased to any extent?—A. The 
standard articles have perhaps decreased some in the last few years. 

Q. Through these helps that you refer to, wages have been somewhat increased, 
and from other causes the cost of living has been decreased?—A. Yes; but not 
much in the last few years. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What is the condition of all trades down in Georgia 
now?—A. They are ina fair condition. In that section the last 2 or 8 years I think 
we have kept a better condition than other sections of the country. We have not 
felt the financial depression as much. 

Q. Have you many unemployed in your trade?—A. No. 

Q. Wages good?—A. Wages are fair. 

‘Q. Does the Atlanta trades assembly report trade good in all the various 
branches controlled by it?—A. Yes; fair. Some are not so good, generally 
speaking. 

Q. In your assembly is there a general increase of membership in all trades?—A. 
Yes; steadily increasing. 

Q. How long has your assembly been organized?—A. Six years. 

Q. Do you stand together on matters of strikes among yourselves?—A. Each 
union is granted complete autonomy. We have always given moral and financial 
support. It has never been necessary in that section for any sympathetic strikes, 
to my knowledge. 

Q. You depend on your local and national defense funds?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where your union has a high initiation fee has it not usually moderate 
monthly dues?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the case of a low initiation fee is it not usual that the monthly dues can 
be raised higher?—A. Yes. 

Q. So you would say that it amounted to equalization whether initiation was 
high or the dues were high?—A. Well, practically so; yes. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) In the long run have the laboring people 
lost money by going into strikes or are they better off?—A. We have been better 
off in our immediate section. It is necessary occasionally to demonstrate our 
desires through a strike. ’ 

Q. How do you bring about a strike?—A. Each union has different ways. The 
usual custom, generally speaking, covering them all, is first through a committee 
from the local branch; they try to settle the difference; perhaps if the local union 
is not satisfied it is referred then to the national committee, called in some union, 
and then approved by them before a strike is legalized by any of the unions. 
Sometimes a local body will strike without consulting the national organization, 
and it is usually known as an illegal strike, and no funds are provided by the 
national organization. : 

Q. Suppose the stonecutters’ organization down there should strike and the 
other labor organizations would not want to sympathize with them in any way—I 
do not mean moral sympathy or aid—how could they be brought to time? How 
would you get any help from the national fund; only by national consent, do you 
not?—A. Yes; but each national organization has its national fund. 

Q. You do not force a boycott to influence results, do you, down South?—A. Yes; 
we have a boycott, sometimes. ; 

Q. Have you been picketing and patrolling down there to keep nonunion labor 
out of work when on a strike?—A. We have found it necessary to patrol the 
vicinity of various places to see how the conditions were, whether any men were 
being put in the places of the strikers or the ones locked out. 

Q. In other words, you have done what you could when in trouble to prevent 
competition of nonunion laborers?—A. ‘Yes. ; : . 

Q. Have you had any trouble through the importation of foreign contract 
labor?—A. No; no trouble whatever. I think the negro labor is so cheap itis not 
necessary to import any other labor. ; ie apt 

You mean to say labor is so cheap down there that there is no foreign labor 


coming in?—A, Common labor, yes. 


sy 
it ison account of reduction of wages; perhaps on account of asking for a raise in 
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Q. You get the same wages for work in your union in Georgia that they get in 
Pennsylvania?—A. Each locality has the right to set its own scale of wages; in 
some cases it may exceed, and others it might be less. _ ; 

Q. Does organized labor necessarily get less wages in the South than in the 
East?—A. No 


Q. What is the scale of wages?—A. Some have piece and some have day work. » 


Each organization has a different rate; the stonecutters is $3.20 for 8 hours’ work; 
the typographical men make from $18 to $24 a week; the carpenters’ scale is $2.50 
a day; the iron molders is piece work—on the average about $3 a day; and the 
tailors work by piece work; their wages, perhaps, are from $3 to $4.50 during the 
busy season. by 

Q. How does that compare with wages in Philadelphia and New York, Chicago, 
and other places, for the same class of work?—A. We get about the same pay; 
perhaps we make more money in the long run,on account of the advantage of 
the climate. 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD.) You state that carpenters’ wages are about the same 
per day as in the East?—A. I said generally speaking. The carpenters in the 
East, I understand, get larger pay. 

Q. What are the wages of bricklayers?—A. In Atlanta, $2 to $2.25, but they 
are unorganized. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) I see by an Atlanta paper that the practice of black- 
listing exists in Georgia. The editor states that railroaders have to go far away 
from Atlanta to get employment. Can you give the commission any light upon 
that?—A. Inrailroad circles, for some reason, a man might lose his position and he 
takes it for granted that he is blacklisted by the managers of the railroad because 
he can not get employment on other roads. We have no proof excepting that 
proof that a man has to leave for other localities. The law of the State is against 
blacklisting. If a railroad employee is discharged he could demand of the man- 
ager or the person over him the reason he was discharged. That law is not 
operative in this way: If he gets off he is discharged for incompetency, and then 
he goes tothe manager of thenext road. If it can be proven that he is discharged 
on account of being a member of a labor organization, or give testimony in the 
court of trial of any kind, then the railroad is liable for damages under that law. 

Q. Can you speak of any such instances? The editor says he knows of many 
such instances.—A. I do not know of any personally. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Is it not a fact that in Georgia blacklist- 
ing is absolutely prohibited by law?—A. Yes; at least that was what I was 
trying to say—it is prohibited. 

Q. (By Mr. RAtcHFORD.) Howis it possible to prove that the employer has dis- 
charged any of his workmen for belonging to a trade-union, if that employer 
wants to assign another cause for his action?—A. It is not possible, if he assigns 
another reason. 

Q. (By Representative LtvinGstTon.) Does your organization favor compulsory 
or voluntary arbitration?—A. I believe the majority of laboring people are against 
compulsory arbitration. 

Q. Are you paid down there weekly?—A. We are paid weekly, bimonthly, and 
monthly, too. Some of the organizations, as far as the organizations are con- 
cerned, demand weekly payment; some, payments every 2 weeks. 

Do your payments down there meet the wants of the laborers, or would 
al on to have them changed?—A. I do not see any reason why we want them 
changed. 

Q. Do you get any pay for overtime?—A. Usually the custom is time and a half 
for overtime, but some organizations do not admit of piece work. 

Q. That is owing to the natural condition of things?—A. Natural condition of 
things. Piece work usually works a hardship on members of any organization. 

_Q. Have you a sliding scale in operation?—A. No. In some of the organiza- 
tions they have the sliding-wage scale. We have a minimum wage scale. Per- 
sonally I do not believe in a sliding scale of wages. 

Q. (By Mr. Puitures.) So far as iron workers are concerned, is it true they have 
a sliding-wage scale?—A. Some of them do; they do in some of the other trades. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Is the standard of living of the laboring 
people down there fair or not?—-A. Fair; yes. 

Q. How are you paid, by cash or storeorders?—A. Cash. Insome few instances 
store orders are used. All organizations are against store orders. 

Q. You are allowed to buy, then, where you please?—A. Not confined to any 
one particular store, or what we call store orders. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) You speak of weekly, bimonthly, and monthly pay- 
ment systems in vogue inthe South. Which is the most desirable?—A. I think 
the weekly payment is the most desirable, 


—_ 
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Q. Which is less desirable?—A. The monthly. 
_ Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Do you know anything about factory tene- 
‘ments? Are they variable or not?—A. Yes; the factory tenements are the only 
tenements we have. 
_Q. Are they ventilated?—A. Pretty fair condition; perhaps would stand 
. improvements. 

Q. The relative rate of wages for 50 years; do you know about that?—A. No; 
except that they have improved. 

Q. Steadily along?—A. Yes, and through organizations generally. 

Q. Social condition of labor during the last 50 years. Is that improving?—A. 
Yes; through organization. 

_ Q. Has it not very much improved in some instances; take Atlanta, for 
instance?—A. Yes, indeed. 
__ Q. Have you ever had a member of the council, a mayor, or anything of that 
_kind who was a laborer?—A. We have had several members of the council that 
were laboring people. The present mayor, Mr. James G. Woodward, is a member 
of the typographical union. 
__ Q. Influence of organized labor on wages you say it has brought wages up to a 
higher point?—A. Organized labor not only brings wages up for its members, but 
. the unorganized as well. 
j Does improved or new machinery help or hurt you as a rule?—A. In some 
instances it helps; inothers ithurts us. Thatis one reason why we are so heartily 
in favor of the 8-hour law—to offset this new machinery. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) When you say in favor of the 8-hour law, do you mean 
in favor of the shorter workday; something you can bring about by law in most 
trades?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) What effect on employment of laborers 
down there does the employment of women and children havye?—A. It drives them 
out, on account of the cheapness at which women and children are employed. 
For instance, children in factories work for very small wages, and women are 
usually taken advantage of by employers on account of the fact of their being 
women. The employers think they ought to get cheaper pay. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is it a fact that women in some cities in Georgia are in 
organized labor?—A. Yes; and paid the same wages as men. 

Q. Have they unions of their own, or do they go in the unions with the men?— 
A. They are in the unions with the men. In speaking of their receiving the same 
pay a while ago, I meant generally speaking. Stenographers usually get less pay 
than men employed at the same business. ‘ 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) Is there much demand down there for the 
labor of women and children outside of the cotton factories?—A. Yes; office work; 
they capture nearly all of it. They have a very large per cent of it. 

Q. What is the school age of children in Georgia?—A. Six years is customary. 

Q. That is the low figure; what is the high figure? How long must a child go 
to public school?—A. As high as 18, I believe. : i 

Q@. How many lawful holidays to labor are there in Georgia?—A. There is only 
one to labor—Labor Day. There are quite a number of legal holidays. I do not 
know the number without figuring it up. 

Q. Your hours of labor in the different trades are about the same? Do the 
brick masons and stone cutters work about the same number?—A. The same as 
organized work—8 hours—and some men in other industries work as long as 18 
hours a day. The same. conditions prevail there as prevail in other sections in 
regard to that. : 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) You say some work as high as 18 hours per day?—A. 
Practically, yes. Street-car men, for instance. It is not necessary that they 
should work 18 hours all the time, but it is very often that they work as long as 
18 hours per day; especially when they are waiting for their turn, usually known 
as their turn; they put in the time, but get no pay for it. Practically it is 18 
hours. 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) Are you compelled to work on Sunday 
down there?—A. No, except necessary work, as loading perishable goods. : 

Q. In other words, trains can not run in Atlanta after 9 o’clock Sunday morning 
unless they have perishable freight?—A. They can not legally. | 

Q. Sunday law in Georgia is closely observed as far as labor is concerned?—A. 

es. : 

Q. Have you any sweat shops in Georgia?—A. None in Georgia; in fact, in the 
entire South. - aoe 

Q. Profit sharing, industrial copartnership. Can you give the commission any 
information about that?—A. There is one; Glass Blowers Cooperative Society, at 
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Tallapoosa, Ga. That has, I believe, 18in the organization. It started up several 
months ago, and is meeting with very good success; in fact, they went in practi- 
cally without any money at all, and at the present time they have all their 
machinery in good condition, and have many orders on hand and seem to be get- 
ting their share of trade. In Rome, Ga., the iron molders have 20 men working 
under cooperative system and doing exceedingly well. j 

Q. As a rule, when laborers get old and can not work and belong to the unions, 
do you pension them?—A. No; they are not pensioned. Sometimes where one 
rate of pay is required by the various members of the organization, they are 
allowed the privilege to work for under pay; they are not pensioned. : 

Q. Have you in your organization sick insurance, accident insurance?—A. No, 
not in all of them; some have sick insurance. ; : 

. (By Mr. KEnnepy.) Can you state the sentiment of organized labor in 
Atlanta as to the question of immigration; are they in favor of restricting it; 
have they considered it; passed resolutions on the subject?—A. They are in favor 
of restriction. 

Q. (By Representative Livincston.) Why?—A. So as not to put so many labor- 
ers on the market. 

Q. Which is to get rid of competition they would naturally bring in?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think your social standard would be lowered if they were tum- 
bled in on you there?—A. Undoubtedly; yes. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make on this immigration question?—A. No; 
except we believe it should be restricted. 

Q. You want to make that an educational restriction?—A. Educational. 

@. Colored labor?—A. Colored labor is mostly unskilled labor in the South. 
There are quite a number of them engaged in trades, and some are organized. In 
Augusta, Ga., for instance, they have a carpenters’ colored local and painters’ 
union, and seem to take care of themselves asswell as any other organization. 

Q. What about convict labor; do they affect you in any way in the South?—A. 
They affect the miners seriously, and common labor considerably in the manufac- 
ture of brick and work on farms. I believe these are the only industries where 
they are used in that section. It takes the employment out of the hands of that 
much free labor. I do not know as it seriously affects farmers as much as it does 
the miners. 

Q. (By Mr. KmnnEpY.) Have your organizations petitioned the legislature to 
provide noncompetitive employment for convict labor?—A. They have not, so 
far; but they will through the legislative committee this coming convention. 

@. (By Representative Livinaston.) In other words, where manufacturers are 
selling their goods made by convict labor, you propose to have something to say 
about that?—A. Yes; in several ways; to have them branded as convict-made 
goods, for instance, is one way. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Has the organized labor which you represent taken 
action, giving their representatives and officers of the association instructions, 
through this State convention, to bring this matter up and finally have it referred 
to the legislative committee, which will appear before the legislature, to have 
these bills properly introduced?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you satisfied that the sentiment of free labor is against the employment 
of convicts in the mines and in the trades which you mention?—A. Yes. 

_Q. Are there any suggestions offered by the organization as to how the situa- 
tion can be relieved?—A. It could be relieved by working convicts on public road- 
beds, putting public roads in better condition, and keeping them in repair after 
once made. 

Q. Is labeling the product of prison-made goods regarded as being a cure for 
the situation, or simply a remedy that will relieve it to some extent?—A. It would 
be away. We could relieve ourselves to some extent by not patronizing convict- 
made goods of any description. 

mi: (B y Mr. FarquHar.) Have you an acquaintance with the convict-labor law 
in the State of Georgia?—A. They let the convicts out through a lease. The sys- 
tem was changed a short while back, I believe; a certain number to be worked in 
the mines and a certain number on the farms. 

_ Q. Are these leases determined by the penal sentences of the prisoners, for 
instance, 5, 10,15, or 20 years?—A. Yes. They are leased according to the crime. 
In the State of Georgia certain prisoners are governed by the county authorities, 
and others are governed by the action of the prison commission, and a law as to 
how they shall lease these fellows. 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) A man that is sentenced for life; what do 
you do with him?—A. Usually send him to the mines, but under the new law, I 
believe, they are distributed, a certain number to be worked on farms and under 
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certain conditions, but usually the most healthful ones are sent to the brickyards 

_ or to the mines. = 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Did yuu have a clause in the Georgia law that no 

prisoner shall be leased more than 20 years?—A. They are not leased that long. 

Q. Is it not the limit of leasing convicts in Georgia, within years?—A. Yes. 

; . (By Mr. PHILtirs.) How are they treated under this leasesystem? Are they 
abused?—A. I do not know as they are treated badly, but still at the same time 
they are used as a piece of machinery, to get all the results they possibly can out 
of them under the lease. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is there any limitation to the hours of labor of these 
convicts in these trades by the State?—A. I believe there is, but I can not tell you 
the number. I know it is regulated. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) The women and children and old infirm 
convicts; where are they sent to?—A. They are sent to the farms. 

Q. And those that are able to work support the balance?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Are the organized trades of the South willing to 
relinquish any portion of their present daily wages in order to bring about a 
shorter workday?—A. Yes. 

_ - Q. How about those working by the piece, contract work?—A. Can not affect 

them; they work 8 hours. 

Q. It would affect the sum total of their wages in the estimation of many, at 
least?—A. If they all had the shorter workday perhaps it might give employment 
tomore in the same business and create a demand for men, thereby raising the pay. 

Q. Is the shorter workday, in-your opinion, a means of earning more money 
with less hours of labor?—A. Yes. 

Q. And yet I understand you to make the statement that the workingmen of the 
South generally are satisfied with the present wages. How do you harmonize 
those two statements?—A. I said under general conditions that they are satisfied 
with the present rate of wages. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) They get as good living as ordinary farm 
laborers and farmers, do they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS.) Have you any remarks to make that have been over- 
looked in the questions that have been asked you?—A. On the question of increase 
or decrease of number employed in the several industries I might say that the 
number employed in the cotton factories has increased considerably in the last 5 
years. There have been quite a number of new factories. 


STATE OF GEORGIA, County of Fulton: 
I swear that the statements made by me of my own knowledge in the foregoing 
report of my testimony before the Industrial Commission are true, and that all 


other statements I believe to be true. 
J. W. BRIDWELL. 


Sworn and subscribed before me this 11th day of October, 1899. 
S. H. Lanproum, J. P., 
1234th Dist. G. M., Fulton County, Ga. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF FLORENCE KELLEY, 
Late chief factory inspector of the State of Illinois. 


The commission met at 11 a.m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Florence 
Kelley, late chief factory inspector of the State of Illinois, testified: : 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Please give your name and address, and any title you 
have now in the State of Illinois as an officer of the State—A. My name is 
Florence Kelley; I am ex-chief state factory inspector; I have no present official 
title under the State of Illinois; my address is Hull House, Chicago; I am now 
corresponding secretary of the National Consumers’ League. ae oaete 

Q. What was your term of office as factory inspector in the State of Tlinois?— 
A. From 1893 to 1897. I was appointed July 12, 1893; my term expired 4 years 
after that. nite 

Q. How many inspectors in the State of Illinois?—A. Twelve. 

Q. How many men and how many women?—A. Five men and seven women 
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at that time. The law calls for twelve inspectors, of whom five must be women. 
Governor Altgeld appointed me chief and Mrs. A. P. Stevens assistant, in addi- 
tion to the five women deputies required by the statute. 3 

Q. What were your’ duties as inspector?—A. Our duties were to inspect at all 
reasonable hours, and as frequently as possible, all places within the State in which 
the making, altering, repairing, cleaning, or sorting of certain goods was carried 
on, and the principal work, of course, was in Cook County. We found, out of 
200,000 employees engaged in manufacture in the State, 150,000 in Cook County. 
It was also our duty to report once a year to the governor of the State, and prose- 
cute all violations of the factory laws, and in case of finding garments or cigars, 
or any of a list of twelve specified articles being manufactured under conditions 
dangerous to the health of the community, it was our duty to issue such orders 
as the health of the community might require. ' 

Q. Were your duties more in the character of sanitary inspection than other- 
wise?—A. No; in regard to the twelve specified articles we had to look after the 
sanitary conditions, and after infectious diseases, but we had also to enforce the 
provisions of the laws in regard to the employment of children—their age and 
physical condition—and also to enforce the provisions as to the hours of work of 
female employees. That part of the law was only in force from July, 1893, to 
March, 1895. We had during those months the legal 8-hour day for all women 
and girls in factories and workshops. 

Q. Is there any cooperation on the part of the health officials of the State with 
the board of inspection?—A. No; the law calls for the cooperation of the local 
boards of health. 

Q. Did you make any report as to the condition of that class of employed peo- 
ple in your report to the legislature—the women and children?—A. Yes; our 
whole report dwelt upon their employment and the employment of people in tene- 
ment houses. ; x 

Q. What is the state of the law in respect to the age in the employment of 
children?—A. At present it is that no child under the age of 14 years may be 
employed in any manufacturing establishment, factory, workshop, store, office, 
or laundry; and no child under 16 years, without an affidavit made by the parent 
or guardian stating the place and date of birth of the child, and filed before the 
child begins to work. For children employed in manufacture the inspectors may 
demand certificates of physical fitness for the work at which they are employed. 

Q. Is there also an educational test applied to the child at 14 years of age?—A. 

0. 

Q. Is there any difference between the male and female as to age?—A. No. 

Q. Were not some of your duties connected a good deal with the so-called sweat 
shops of Chicago?—A. Yes; the law was enacted in consequence of an investiga- 
tion of the sweat shops of Chicago by a committee of the legislature. 

Q. Was it mainly on that line of manufacturing, sweat shops, that you made 
your report?—A. No; we made one special report, of which that is a copy [hand- 
ing copy to Mr. Farquhar], in 1894. 

@. What were your findings in that special report in respect to the condition of 
the employed in the sweat shops? Generally,can you recollect what the condi- ~ 
tions were as to wages and the social conditions of employees, and if the law was 
remedial in any way?—A. We had no authority to ask questions as to wages, 
according to instructions at the time of our appointment; they were very rigid 
and restricted our questions to the provisions of the law, and to make no inquir- 
ies outside of that; and the gist of this report was that it was impossible, so long 
as manufacturing in tenement houses was tolerated at all, to guarantee the safety 
of the purchaser; and as to the condition of the employees, their intelligence was 
best indicated by the fact that it was found impossible, throughout the Bohe- 
mian, Polish, and Italian colonies of workers in the garment trades in the tene- 
ment houses, to induce them to send their patients to the hospital or to take any 
precautions at all against spreading the smallpox, which was prevalent at the 
time the report was made. : 

Q. Was this examination more in the character of an exercise of the police 
power of the State than a social or economic one?—A. Exclusively an exercise of 
the police powers of the State. 

Q. What were your findings as to the sanitary conditions of living of the peo- 
pler-—A. We found that uniformly the sweat shops existed among the poorest 
people; that was evident from the surroundings. They were in the worst tene- 
ment houses. 

Q. Did you tabulate the number of employees in the sweat shops?—A. Yes; in 
each of the 4 years. The numbers varied very little. There were about 17,000 
each year employed in the sweat shops of Chicago. : 
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__Q. What nationality predominated?—A. We found people of different nation- 
_alities, but we were not authorized to keep any statistical record of the national- 
ities. I should think there were about equal numbers of Germans, Russian Jews, 
ohemians, and Poles; but that is only my personal opinion. That is not based 
on any record of nationality. 
__ Q. What was the proportion of native Americans to the whole?—A. We never 
found any in sweat shops. The native Americans who are working at the gar- 
ment trades are perhaps the most dangerous of all from the point of view of the 
purchaser. They are women with young children, who are dependent upon them- 
selves and upon charity, and who work in their own homes, and take the work 
directly from the factory and make it up, and take it back, and they are so iso- 
_ lated that it is perfectly impossible to keep up any sort of scrutiny as to the sani- 
_ tary conditions under which they work. We always reported that, so far as we 
_ were able to judge, that was the most dangerous of any kind of work. 
_ _Q. These foreigners were more colonized in sections of the city2—A. Yes; and 
oy work in groups. You can put your finger on the contractor and know where 
e is. 

Q. The Polish Jews in one section and the Germans in another?—A. Yes; colon- 
ized in entirely different parts of the city. 

Q. And the American population was scattered?2—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a law in the State of Illinois for the licensing of sweat shops?— 
A. No. Thereisamunicipal ordinancein Chicago, butit has never been enforced. 
It was enacted in 1894 and there were about 1,000 licenses granted during the first 
6 months under that; and they have run to this day, and nobody knows where 
they are. There has never been any scrutiny of the licenses. 

Q. So all the laws you had in regulating the sweat shops in Chicago were sani- 
tary laws?—A. Yes; I think that is a fair statement; the enfotcement was under 
the factory inspectors. 

Q. What were the usual conditions you found in these factories or workshops?— 
A. They varied very much. The German, Swedish, and Norwegian shops were 
usually clean enough, and very often in little detached frame houses in the rear 
of the dwelling of the contractor. From the point of view of the purchaser those 
are not particularly objectionable, except that all the garments are liable to be 
sent out to the individual workers in their homes for hand work—vests, trousers, 
children’s knee pants, and cloaks, and many other articles. And then the shops 
of the people of other nationalities vary. The Bohemians are sometimes clean 
and sometimes dirty; sometimes wholesome and sometimes not; and I think it 
could be said that the Italian and Jewish shops are invariably a danger to the 

’ community, because of overcrowding and bad sanitary conditions. 

Q. You say you have no knowledge at all of the earnings of those employees?— 
A. No; we were forbidden to inquire. ; 

Q. Was it permissible under the law for clothing to be made in private dwell- 
ings there?—A. Yes. The provision of the law is that no room or rooms, apart- 
ment or apartments, shall be used for the manufacture of any of the twelve speci- 
fied articles,except by the members of the immediate family dwelling therein. 
We had the right of visitation; and if we found infectious disease present, in our 
opinion, although we were not physicians, we were authorized to issue any orders 
we saw fit. Asa matter of fact, whenever we found infectious disease we always 
required the local board of health to make an inspection and, in some cases, destroy 
the goods, and in all cases fumigate them. 

Q. Are the sweaters proper middle men; are they agents of wholesale houses 
there, or do they manufacture for themselves and sell to the wholesale houses?— 
A. The number of those who manufacture for themselves is so trivial that it is 
not worth mentioning. They are virtually always agents for the wholesalers. 

Q. Are they agents in the sense of being in the employment or service of the 
wholesalersPp—A. As far as we could discover, the manufacturers viewed the 
agency of these men differently in different relations; for instance, if a contractor 
runs away and does not pay his help, and the help brings suit against the manu- 

’ facturer, the manufacturer invariably pleads successfully that the contractor is 
not his agent, and the manufacturer never pays the wages in these cases, | On 
the other hand, in 1894, during the smallpox epidemic, the boards of health of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri had a convention in Chicago 
to discuss the feasibility of quarantining their States against Chicago goods, and 
then the manufacturers represented that all of the contractors were their agents. 
Iwas present at the meeting. They subscribed $5,000 on the spot, and agreed 
that they would compel their agents to provide vaccination of all the employees 
in the shops, and they immediately did that. They hired physicians, and told 
their contractors there would be no more work for any shop where there was not 
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a physician’s certificate of vaccination for every employee, and the contractors 
constrained their employees to be vaccinated. It is quite impossible to say 
whether or not they are agents. 

Q. How far, within your knowledge, do goods manufactured by a sweater 
enter into the wholesale and retail houses of Chicago?—A. There is virtually 
nothing else sold. a 

Q. Will you state it as a broad proposition that nearly all the manufactured 
product that enters into sale in those houses there in Chicago are sweat-shop 
goods?—A. Yes. There are only three garment factories, so far as I know, in 
Chicago where the garments are made from beginning to end in the factory, and 
even in those we have found them being given out in the ‘‘rush season,” from 
Saturday night to Monday morning to Jewish contractors—people who had 
worked in the factory during the week and who then took home goods to be 
made up during Sunday—and I know of no factory that could guarantee that 
all its goods were being made up outside of the sweat shops. ; 

Q. Can you give a list of the twelve different articles that formed the basis of 
your inspection?—A. Yes; coats, vests, trousers, knee pants, overalls, cloaks, 
shirts, ladies’ waists, purses, feathers, artificial flowers, and cigars. 

Q. The main part was the manufacture of garments?—A. Yes; I think the larg- 
est number of cigar factories we found was between 700 and 800. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the number of women and children employed 
in these factories and cigar factories?—A. We stated it exactly in the report for 
each year. I think you have the last report right there in front of you—the 1896 
report. 

&. That is the 1898.—A. I could not swear to the accuracy of that. I could 
only swear to the accuracy of my own. 
Q. This is your last one?—A. Yes; there are, all told, 35 factories for the mak- 
ing of the goods included under the word ‘“‘ garment;” for instance, that would 
include shoes, hats, and gloves. We found 2,378 contractors’ shops, compared 
with these 35 factories. As to the women and children, we found 6,000 men, 
7,000 women, and 1,000 children in the contractors’ shops, so that the men were 
as 6 to 8, roughly stated. 
’ Q@. Can you say anything as to the social condition of these people you 
inspected?—A. It varies very much indeed. There are a great many relatively 
prosperous people among the Scandinavian, German, and Bohemian empioyees in 
the garment trades, particularly those who work in these 35 factories, and in a 
very few of the contractors’ shops. There is a bureau of labor statistics, whose 
especial duty it is to make such inquiries as relate to wages, etc. We were entirely 
separated from that. The Bureau of Labor Statistics got their information from 
the employers and employed both; and it was thought we were wasting our time 
and interfering with their work so far as we went into their territory, and antag- 
onizing the employers; going beyond our legal authority. Ihave lived for 7 years 
right in the heart of the colonies of the poorest of sweaters’ victims at Hull 
House, and personally I know a great deal about it, but I do not know it officially 
through our factory inspection work. 

_ Q. We want to know what the wages were; if we know that we can readily 
judge of the social conditions. We want to know what the surroundings of the 
family are—the school facilities and things of that kind.—A. As to making any 
general statement of average wages, my knowledge is not on a large enough 
scale to make such a general statement, except this one; I have never found, in 
7 years of living among people who do finishing at home—I never found anyone 
who worked at_home who made a living. There is a very large body of Ameri- 
can, German, Jewish, Bohemian, Polish, and Italian women, who take work 
home—finishing knee pants, trousers, and cloaks; the Americans take out gar- 
ments from the factory to make up. I have never been able to ascertain through 
our charity people, or through my own acquaintance, that even one could support 
herself through that. Invariably, if she is a married woman, her husband keeps 
the family; or, if she is an unmarried woman, she receives relief from the county 


charitable agencies or private agencies. The wages of the people who work in ° 


the shops vary from those of children, whom I have known to work 6 months 
for nothing with the understanding that they would later get $1 a week and work 
up slowly to $4 and $5, up to the Scandinavian custom tailors, who make a rela- 
tively good living at it. 

Q. Would the average wage of a woman vary much over $5 a week?—A. Ido not 
know a sufficient number of cases to make anyaverage. The people are so unin- 
telligent that it is almost impossible to get any statement of thatkind. The State 
bureau of labor statistics, in 1892, made a special investigation of the wages of 
the people in the garment trades, and I acted as expert at that time, and I hunted 
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_ tractor with the prices marked in. I collected a lot of those books and tried to 
_ get the cloak makers working at home to reduce the prices to hours and tell me 
_ how much they got. Five families agreed to do that, and then it transpired that 
_ not one of the five families owned a clock. They go by light and dark. If they 
are not intelligent enough to tell the time, of course they are not intelligent 
_ enough to give any trustworthy statement about the wages per hour, per day, or 
_ per week. Those examples represent the two extremes. These last people were 
_ of the Sicilian peasantry; they had always told time by the sundial, and I do not 
suppose they ever saw a clock, and they do not know enough to keep a_record. 
The only people who can give any intelligent statement are the sharpest of the 
contractors, who keep books, and those are entirely misleading, because they will 
have a man working in the shop who runs a machine, and pay him a lump sum 
for working for a given time, and he employs young girls, who work at perhaps 
one-half a man’s pay, and also hires a man torun a machine at night, and you 
can not tell how much of the lump sum is peddled out. So finally the statements of 
the bureau of labor statistics were exceedingly noncommittal. They gave state- 
ments made up from the books of the contractors, with the qualifying statement 
that they never could tell how much of the money stayed with the man to whom 
it was paid and how much was paid out for subdivisions of labor. It is perfectly 
safe to say that the poorest people working in any trade in Chicago are the people 
who work in the garment trades. There is no other set of people who are both 
working and also to so great an extent receiving relief from public and private 
charity. Of course that is not a definite statement about their wages. 

Q. Have you one or more Jewish associations in Chicago that take care of 
their poor?—A. Yes; there is a very efficient one, the United Hebrew Charities. 

Q. Have you Hebrew hospitals, too?—A. Yes. 

. (By Mr. RatcHForD.) You spoke of the manner in which children were 
admitted to the factory, working 6 months for nothing on the promise that they 
would receive $1 a week thereafter?—A. That was not a factory, but a sweatshop. 

Q. Is that the usual custom of apprenticeship in the sweat shop?—A. It is not 
fair to speak of any custom. Every sweater goes his own way. ‘There is no real 
usage. I found that very often as tothe children. . , 

Q. What are the ages of those children, usually?—A. It was quite impossible to 
ascertain that. The law requires an affidavit that the child is 14 years of age. 
We prosecuted so rigorously for having children without affidavits that they all 
got them; but they got them at any age. ; ' 

Q. The employer does not experience a great deal of trouble, evidently, in get- 
ting children in his sweat shop under those conditions?—A. No. We pointed out 
in our reports that while, by this continuous prosecution we reduced the number 
in the best factories, we virtually did not reduce them at all in the sweat shops. 
We left over a thousand little girls working in the sweat shops of Chicago. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaRr.) Have you truant officers in Chicago?—A. Yes, 

Q. Have you compulsory education?—A. We have nominal compulsory educa- 
tion. We have 13,000 children enumerated in the latest school census for whom 
there are no school facilities provided. They are available for any work. We 
have one ward, the Nineteenth Ward, where we have more children unprovided 
for by the board of education than are provided for; so that there the compul- 
sory education law is entirely nugatory. ; ’ 

Q. (By Mr. Puinuirs.) Have you known of any contagious or cutaneous dis- 
eases conveyed through manufacture in sweat shops or private houses; have you 
traced them definitely?—A. I think that has never been done. We never were 
able to make the connection between a case of infectious disease and the manu- 
facture of the goods in a house in which there was infectious disease, for this 
reason: The garments are cut in the cutting room and go to the foreman, and he 
gives them to the contractor, who takes them to the shop and, after the seams are 
stitched, gives them to the person who does hand work at home; then she takes 
them back to the shop, and either the contractor himself or an expressman takes 
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them back to the foreman, and they go into the stock of goods, then to the retailer, 
and then to the purchaser. The nearest I ever came to making a connection did 
not really connect. I found an overcoat, a good summer overcoat, being made up 
in a room in which there was a patient dying of smallpox; that was in Twentieth 
street, in Chicago; and the hanger on the coat, the little silk strap, was marked 
with the name of a custom tailor in Helena, Mont. The garment had been ordered 
there. If we had not caught it, the garment would have gone back. That was an 
unusually close connection between the custom tailor and the disease. There are 
usually more people between the two, so that it is impossible to trace it. 

. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Do you think contagious diseases are spread pretty 
largely that way?—A. Yes; the longer I worked at it the stronger that conviction 

ew. 

50. How many prosecutions did you have under the sanitary inspection laws 
that you had there?—A. I can tell you that ina moment. The largest number 
of convictions we had in any one year under the sanitary charge alone was 90. 
That was in 1896. They varied, I believe, from 13 in the first year to 90 in the last 
year. That was for employing people who were not members of the family right 
in the kitchen and bedroom of the employer. We always had a much larger 
number of prosecutions against sweaters for employing children in violation of 
the law. 

Q. What is the sanitary condition of those workshops where the sweating is 
done?—A. It varies very much. Among the German and Bohemian people, 
excepting in time of epidemic, it is not uniformly bad; but among the Jewish 
and Italian shops I think it is safe to say that it is invariably bad. I do not 
remember ever seeing a Jewish or Italian place that seemed to me to be a whole- 
some place to work; and of course all sweat shops use foot power, which is 
exceedingly injurious to the health. 

Q. Do you think it is a failure in the Dlinois law that they have not reached 
better conditions in a sanitary way, like Massachusetts and Pennsylvania?—A. 
The Illinois law is the weakest of the sweat-shop laws. 

Q. Is there any other part of the State where sweating is carried on?—A. No; 
not to any extent worth mentioning. It is all concentrated in Chicago. 

Q. Tell us exactly what sweating does to the human being.—A. If I had my 
way I would abolish it to-morrow, with the sweeping provision that nobody should 
work in his own dwelling at making garments; and I would do that in the interest 
of the people who do the work, because I believe the sweated trades are the most 
wretched that we have in Illinois. I believe that nobody who works in his own 
home makes a living at it. I believe some of the people who work in the Scandi- 
navian, Bohemian, and German shops do make a living at it, so that they can 
afford to keep their children in school until they are 14 years of age. The ideal 
standard of prosperity of the better sort of workers in these shops is to have $10 
a week steadily for a man and his wife and four children. They say that if they 
could get that all the year round, they could keep their children in school until 
they were 14 years of age and never break the law. It is safe to say that is never 
reached all the year round by the sweat-shop employees. The,season runs virtu- 
ally in all the garment trades for 3 months, then comes a break of 3 to 4 months, 
and then it runs again 3 to 4 months, and then another break. I do not know any 
garment worker who works the year round. At two seasons of the year we find 
on aul euap in Chicago closed. 

Q. y Mr. Puinuirs.) What are those seasons?—A. The early spring, say 1st 
of March, for 60 days, and then 1st of December for 60 days. You cont ane on 
never finding any shops working then. Then the season gradually opens up and 
comes to a head, and gradually dies down again. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) On the common kind of work in these sweat shops 

are there not usually 10 for the same employment to 1 who can get it?—A. Except 
at the height of the season, when everybody is employed who can run a machine 
or do hand sewing—for perhaps 60 days twice a year, 
; Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Find any Americans, natives, working 
in those sweat shops?—A. We never found a native American working in a sweat 
shop; but we found a great many American women working in their own homes 
for less pay than is paid to the people in the shops. The worst pay is for the 
home worker, and the next best for the people in the shop, and the best pay is in 
the factories; but there are only 35 factories, and they all give out work, too 
There is no factory that does all its work.. That I say from my knowledge of the 
employees outside of my official capacity. \ 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Are there any large wholesale houses in Chicago who 
do their own cutting and give out the work to the people who do the work in their 
own homes with their own families alone, having no middlemen between them?— 
A. I believe that is done to some extent by the white-goods workers, but I do not 
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know. It is done very much, indeed, by merchant tailors. There are about 250 
to 850 merchant tailors who do that altogether. They are like the white workers; 
_ nobody knows where they are, and nobody can watch over the sanitary conditions. 
: _ Q. Do you take that as probably the best feature of the work; that the dwell- 
ing house is the best plan?—A. No; I think that is the worst. 
; Q. What are your reasons?—A. Two reasons: From the point of view of the 
_ purchaser there is the least possibility of watching over the work to prevent spread 
_ of infection; from the point of view of wages there is nobody so badly off as the 
_ woman who stands alone and deals with a big merchant; the merchant sets the 
_ price and woman takes what she can get. : 
_ _Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Is it not true that the home workers sup- 
plement that work by doing their home work—cooking, washing, ironing, and 
all other domestic work? Is not that the reason why there are so many home 
_ workers?—A. There are two sets: The people who do it for pin money; they do 
the best goods; we have very little of that in Chicago, because we make little of 
{ the high-grade goods; then the excessively poor people, who take what they can 
_ get. A great many charitable people will not give relief to a woman unless she 
_ can make a little show of some kind of work, and then the manufacturer knows 
f she is living on relief and he grinds the wages down. The relief people know 
i she is getting a little something from the work, so they give very little relief. She 
- is the worst off of the garment workers. I think that is altogether the worst 
form of manufacture that we have. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Itis because the inspection can not be put into the 
dwelling houses that is put into the factory.—A. We can not begin to get around 
among all the home workers. 

Q. Do you not think the family offers better social conditions for that work to 
be done under than the common shop?—A. No. 

Q. You do not think that the father and mother, with their own children, where 
they are able to add a few dollars to the breadwinner’s earnings, should be 
allowed to do so?P—A. No; I think it is a distinct injury. The workingman’s 
home is poor enough now without making his kitchen a workshop. 

Q. I want to know if you do not think it an advantage to the younger children 
and grown children, instead of being sent into a sweater’s den, that they should 
do their work at home?—A. If the home were a prosperous home, they would not 
take the workin. Asa rule, bad as thesweat shop is, it is better than the kitchen 
work. In Massachusetts, under the license law,they claim they haye a great 
many little cottages in the outlying districts, on Cape Cod—for instance—where 
they can send garments and have them made up by the women in their own 
homes with their daughters. One sister will teach school and one do some other 
kind of work. We do not have that. We have the Russian tailor, or the Bohe- 
mian, Polish, or Italian, huddled up to his machine, working for dear life, and the 
wife sewing, and the children sewing on buttons and staying home from school. 
We do not see any advantage in home work. 

Q..Are you acquainted with the conditions in any other States with reference 
to this sweating arrangement?—A. I know New York pretty well. I lived there 
5 years. 

0. You are not acquainted in Boston or Philadelphia?—A. I am an old Phila- 
delphian. I know Philadelphia pretty well. They have about the same conditions 
there that we have, I think, with regard tohome work. I have gone around with 
the factory inspector in Philadelphia. We found that home work was an unmiti- 
gatedly bad thing. : 5 ihe 

Q. (By Representative Lrvinaston.) Have you no law in Chicago requiring 
that these garments made at those homes and sweat shops shall be fumigated 
before they are delivered to customers?—A. No; not unless infectious disease is 
found actually in the room in which they are being made up. _ 

. Do you not think it would be much safer to the community and public at 
large to take it for granted that they were dangerous garments and pass a law to 
fumigate the whole of them before sending them out, whether you find anything 
or not?—A. I think it would be simpler to prohibit the whole thing. 

Q. Suppose you can not do that?—A. The presumption is always against the 
garment that is made in the home, because it only goes into the very poorest home. 

Q. Do you not think the innocent purchaser could be protected thoroughly if you 
had a law requiring all such garments to be fumigated before delivering to the 
customers?—A. That is entirely a new proposition. During the epidemic of 1894 
we had about 150 lots of goods which were found where there was infection, and 
they were either destroyed outright or fumigated, and I was told by the manufac- 
turers that those which were fumigated were destroyed because the fumigation 
was carried on so unskillfully by the fumigator. 
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The question of rent is very important in this connection. The manufacturer 
of garments is the only person in Chicago engaged in manufacture ona large scale 
who does not pay rent. The manufacturer has merely his cutting room. That is 
all the rent he pays. ‘The rest of his rent he gets rid of by having work done in 
the kitchens. at eer 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Is this commission to understand, then, that it is 
through the weakness of the health laws of the city of Chicago, and the weakness 
of your inspection, that infectious disease is ever permitted to get into these work- 
shops?—A. No; notentirely that. Our law is the weakest of the sweat-shop laws, 
and it is true that the health commission in Chicago is probably the worst in this 
country, but, if neither of these things were true, I do not think it is possible to 
have tenement-house manufacture carried on on a large scale with safety. It is 
not possible for any inspection to cover 5,000 rooms, and guarantee the health of 
the purchaser. 

Q. Do you know any way that the employees of the sweat shops could better 
their condition?—A. No. We have tried for 10 years at Hull House to organize 
the girls. We have been having trade-union meetings for 10 years in the garment 
trades. It has never been possible to get an organization that amounted to any- 
thing at all. There was an organization of the cutters in 1893 and 1894, which 
was broken up by the combination of 28 manufacturers; and that was the only 
relatively strong organization in this trade, because there are no women and 
children in the cutting branch; they were all men. They were the most intel- 
ligent people in the trade. They had built up the organization in a year and a 
half, and the manufacturers broke it up like that [snapping fingers]. Ido not 
think it is at all possible to organize where the women and children are 8 to 
6 men. 

Q. So, in trying to get a remedy through organization you neither had public 
opinion nor the law on your side?—A. They had public opinion on their side to 
the extent that the outside public gave $2,000 to their cause in support of a strike. 
It was not enough; and the law is not strong enough. There is a brotherhood of 
tailors in the custom trade. I am speaking of the conditions in the sweat shops. 

Q. You speak for the abolition of the sweat shop entirely?—A. Yes; of all 
home work. 

Q. What provision can be made for all those people who would be turned out 
on the world?—A. Well, the same provision that there is for the people, for 
instance, who work in the food, or the printing, or the wood, or metal trades. 
They go into the factories and work. Formerly all the making of bread was 
done in the home, and now that has gone very largely into factories, and the 
employees have followed it, naturally, working under better conditions. 

Q. The poverty-stricken condition, you mean, of those people would make 
them a public charge if the sweat shop were abolished?—A. No. They are toa 
very great extent objects of charity now, and what has been the result of factory 
development, so far as we have seen it, is that people who are worth employing go 
into the factory, and the people who are suitable objects of charity get a great 
deal more, because they are not dividing it with the able-bodied people. Now, 
you have the extraordinary spectaclein the garment trades of able-bodied, skilled 
men living part of the year on their earnings and part of the year on charity. 

Q. (By Mr. Puruures.) You speak of the baking of bread. Has there been any 
law regulating that, and has that improved?—A. Yes. 

Q. What conditions surrounded it before, and how is it now?—A. We have a 
very stringent ordinance about bread baking, and the bread bakers have very 
largely been driven out of the cellars. Formerly all our bread was made in the 
cellars. Our bread is baked now largely above ground. There are factories now 
which are clean and wholesome places and where men work like other people. 

Q. What conditions surrounded the baking of bread prior to the enactment of 
this law?—A. It is an ordinance, not a State law. In our neighborhood the men 
baked by night and slept by day in the same cellars. The employees were virtu- 
ally slaves of the master baker, and the master himself, with his family, perhaps, 
lived in rooms overhead in the same tenement house. Now, although the admin- 
istration is very lax—it never came under the factory law; it was administered 
by the board of health—there is still great improvement in getting the bakers out 
of the cellars. I do not know of any case now in which the bakers’ employees 
continue to sleep in front of the ovens. 


Q. Is there a large per cent of bread baked in private families?—A, There has 

always been that. 5 

‘i Q. Imean for sale?—A. No; I do not know of any case in which that is being 
one. 


Q. Have they any organization—the bakers?—A. Yes. 
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_ Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Do you think that the bakery-inspection law you have 

there is sufficient?—A. We have no State law, 1 am sorry tosay; we have only a 

municipal ordinance. ; 
Q. (By Mr. Putuuirs.) Do you know anything about conditions that obtain 


outside of Chicago in regard to the baking trade?—A. No, not from personal 
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knowledge. ; 
_ Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you know whether any of the workers in the sweat- 
ing trades came to this country with the understanding that they should have 
employment of any particular kind?—A. No; I have never known of such a case 
in Chicago. The people do not usually come directly from a foreign country to 
Chicago. They come to us from New York, Brooklyn, or Rochester, or some 
other place—Baltimore or Cincinnati—where they have worked before they come 
to Chicago. 

Q. You do not know whether they are working under the padrone system to 
any extent, do you?—A. Yes; there is a great deal of the padrone system among 
Italians. Ido not know of any other nationality. The men come with the under- 
oe that they shall have railroad digging, ditching, and that sort of thing to 

to) 


Q. You were speaking in regard to contagious diseases being spread by sweat- 


shop garments. Can you say anything in regard to vermin in the garment?—A. 


Yes; I have seen garments in the tenement houses so crawling with vermin that 
the expressman would not carry them back to the shop, because he would not 
have them in his wagon; and I have seen garments spread over the bed where it 
would be quite impossible to sit down in the room; you would simply stand there 
until you could get your questions answered and step out, make your records, fill 
your schedule, and get away. 

Q. You said there were about how many cigar sweating shops in Chicago, 
700?—A. You see there is a distinction to be made there; the cigar trade is not 
sweated atall. The individual goes out into the market and buys his tobacco and 
takes it into his little shop and makes it up, and then takes it out and sells it, so 
he is not making up tobacco that belongs to someone else. In case of the gar- 
ment trades, the 28 great wholesale firms in Chicago send all goods in process of 
manufacture to the contractor, and he is working for them on their goods; thatis 
sweating. 

Q. Are the men who are making cigars under such conditions members of the 
Cigar Makers’ Union?—A. Yes; allof them. We have four great cigar factories 
in which no union men are allowed at all; the union men all work in their own 
outlying shops. I do not know that we have ever found a cigar shop more than 
three or four times in 3 or 4 years that did not have its blue labels. There is no 
comparison at all between the garment sweat shops and the union cigar shops. 
These are tolerably clean. , 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) How long have these great factories been out of the union? 
Have they never been unionized?—A. No. 

Q. Any attempt been made?—A. Yes; many times; but never successful. 

Q. What are the general conditions of female and child labor in Illinois? Are 
they all satisfactory?—A. There is relatively little of it. Among 200,000 employees 
in the State we found about 30,000 women and 6,000 to 8,000 children, covering 
the period of 4 years; so that it is relatively small. 

Q. Has the employment of children increased or decreased?—A. Increased. 

@. What is the child age?—A. It is illegal to employ any children under 14 
years in manufacturing and commerce. 

Q. Do you find any cases under that age?—A. Yes. 

@. Who is usually responsible for that, the parents or employers?—A. Both. 

(). Carelessness on the part of employers?—A. Yes. 7 

Q. What did they say when you called attention to the conditions?—A. They 
said different things at different times. A suit was pending for a long time in the 
supreme court as to the constitutionality of the law, and at that time a great 
many employers were perfectly defiant; they said that as long as the suit was 
pending in court they would regard it as unconstitutional; but after the law was 
sustained the larger employers technically complied with it; they got affidavits 
for the children, and discharged children whose parents admitted they were under 
14, but the sweaters were always contumacious. d ; 

Q. I was referring more particularly to the factories?—A. In the factories I 
think there was no contumacious violation of the law after it was sustained by 
the supreme court in 1895; but there was a great deal of negligent violation. 

Q. Are the personal-safety laws of Illinois satisfactory to employees?—A. There 
arenone. The only personal-safety law of Illinois is with regard to the protec- 
tion of thrashing machines; on the thrashing machine the fly wheel is protected. 
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Q. Are not fire escapes required on every factory?—A. No; there was such a 
requirement, but it was repealed by the last legislature. : 

. On what ground?—A. That it was enacted for the express purpose of enrich- 
ing the senator who got it through. That was the only ground I have ever heard 
given. He had a patent, and the specifications in the statute were identical with 
the specifications under his patent.. _ . ; 

Q. Was thereno attempt to put a suitable law in the place of this one repealed?— 
A. No. There wasan automatic metallic fire escape on the market just after this 
law took effect, and two men who were engaged by the factory inspector to test it 
were both injured so severely that this legislature voted them $2,500 each to 
indemnify them for the injuries sustained. Of course the repeal of the law went 
with that. 

oe (By Mr. Putuuies.) Is there no ordinance in the city of Chicago in regard 
to fire escapes?—A. Yes; but it is not enforced. There is a building ordinance 
requiring a vertical-ladder fire escape. ; ie 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) You say there are no personal-safety laws in Illinois; 
you mean for factories?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Have youin your mind a well-defined plan or scheme of 
what you think is desirable in the way of personal-safety laws which ought to be 
enacted in Illinois and elsewhere?—A. Yes; I think the present New York code is 
very satisfactory. 

Q. Have you examined the Massachusetts code?—A. Yes. 

Q. You think that is also satisfactory?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not know anything in any other of these codes that ought to be 
added?—A. I do not know whether this would come properly under the personal- 
safety laws—the prohibition of the use of foot-power machines in garment manu- 
facture. I do not know of a case where foot-power machines can be used without 
ultimate injury to the man or woman who usesthem. Otherwise the New York 
and Massachusetts codes cover the ground pretty well. 

Q. You mean in factories, not in private establishments?—A. In buildings 
erected for the purpose of manufacture. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) If in one instance, why would it not be in 
all others?—A. I do not believe a woman ordinarily ruins her health making 
clothes for her children, but a woman who makes garments for sale, at home, on 
a foot-power machine, pretty surely does. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Are you of the opinion that the Massachusetts and 
New York laws you speak of are as complete as they should be with reference to 
the employment of children?—A. No. I think the laws for guarding machines in 
Massachusetts and New York are better than any others that I am acquainted 
with. There are two suggestions that have been made that might improve these 
too. Under the German insurance law they always color the dangerous spot in 
any machine with vermilion. I think thatis a thing that might be used. <A sug- 
gestion was made that in patenting new machines, before they are put on the 
market at all, a stipulation should be made that they should carry the best safe- 
guards then on the market. I think either of these would be a good advance to 
Bake: but I think the Massachusetts and New York codes are very fair as they 
stand, 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) What seems to be the health of the men, women, and 
children in these sweat trades; are they healthy?—A. No; the children never pre- 
sent a good appearance, and at the end of the season of foot-power work the 
whole body of employees going from the shop impress one as being in a dreadful 
state of health. Nothing struck meas having such an eyil effect on the health 
of the employee as the foot-power machine. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiiirs.) What is the sanitary condition of the factories, so far 
as your inspection went?—A. I think the standard of factory construction is high 
throughout Illinois. The factories as a rule are modern, and built on rather an 
enlightened plan as to light, ventilation, and that sort of thing, but with very 
great risks as to fire. The modern construction, putting up a steel skeleton and 
then fastening fireproofing around it, putting shell brick outside, admits plenty of 
light and air, and buildings constructed in this way are nominally fireproof, but 
in ee they are not. We havea terrible list of deaths from fire every year 
in Illinois. 

Q. How about cleanliness?—A. We have no authority to look after sanitation 
except in tenement-house shops. Local boards of health look after that. Ina 
general way the shops in tenement houses are never good. 

Q. Asa general thing are not factories good in that regard?—A. I can not speak 
on that subject. We were not authorized to look into that. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) You were inspectors without the power to inspect?—A. 
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Ne had to look after the age of children, the sanitary condition of tenement- 
house shops, and hours of labor for women. During the years 1893-1897 we had 
no power to look after the guarding of elevators, machines, sanitation, ete. 

_ Q. That eight-hour law in regard to female labor was declared unconstitutional, 
was it not?—A. Yes; but the decision of the supreme court of Illinois was vir- 
tually overruled by the decision of the Federal Supreme Court in Washington in 
the case of Holden v. Hardy, February 28, 1898. 

Q. I expect in Illinois the Supreme Court decision has restored the old Illinois 
law?—A. No; weshall have to reenact: 

Q. What is the usual number of hours of labor in factories of Ilinois?—A. It 
varies naturally with the season; there is no standard. 

Q. No standard?—A. No. 

oven, as a rule, does it exceed 10 hours?—A. There is no rule; no general 
practice. 

Q. (By Mr. PuHrLuips). Each factory has a law of its own in that regard?—A. 

es. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What is the general custom of work in the State; do 
they work 18 hours or 10 hours?—A. According to the season. There is no stand- 
ard for any trade or any factory. For instance, you take large factories like the 
Western Electric; that is one of the largest factories in this country; during the 
time that the eight-hour provision was in force, July 1893 to March 1895, the 
women and girls employed worked only 8 hoursa day. But 6 weeks after that 
section of the law was annulled, they put the day girls on 94 hours and the night 
girls on 114 hours, and since then they have varied from 9 to 12 hours, according to 
the season. There is no standard of hours in the shoe trade, and the same thing 
is true throughout the garment trades. There is no standard of hoursatthestock 
yards; they work from 3 hours to 15, according to their orders. I do not know 
any trade of whichI could say that it has a standard of hours, 10, 12, or any other 
specified number of hours which they habitually work during the year. Of 
conrse, where a factory employs organized labor they work union hours. 

Q. You except trades unions; they have their established hours?—A. There are 
trades, such as the printers’ trade, which are strictas to hours; there are other 
unions where the hours are not specified strictly. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHFORD.) Do the wages of employees vary according to the 
variation in hours in such cases as you mention?—A. I can only state from my 
personal acquaintance with some employees. In the Western Electric Company 
the girls are paid bythehour. In cases wherethey work by piecework, of course, 
they may make more during the long day, until they break down. 

Q. Where they work by the day, have youany knowledge of any change in 
wages?—A. No; I cannot say that Ihave. Itis always said that girls who work 
in stores do not get extra pay for extra work. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Are you familiar with factory inspection work in some 
of the Eastern States?—A. Yes; to a limited extent. 

Q. Do you regard your [linois industrial situation as considerably below that 
prevailing in the East?—A. Well, yesandno; both. I thinkin the matter of mod- 
ern construction of factories, in point of sanitation, ventilation, and all that, there 
is a certain advantage in the West in the way of buildings recently constructed 
with good light, heat, plumbing, and that sort of thing. On the other hand, 
the State does very little to promote the safety, welfare, and education of the 
employees; less than Massachusetts, New York, or Pennsylvania. — 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) You mean to say the condition of the East- 
ern factory people, sanitary, wages, and so on, is better than in Ilinois?—A. No; 
I only mean the legislative codes are better. How far they are carried out I do 
not know. How far they will counterbalance the employment of women and 
children, I do not know. [ think, in general, wages are not very high in Hlinois. 

Q. Are they very high in the East?—A. I have no means of judging. So far as 
children are concerned our factory-law provisions were extended in 1897 to cover 
children in commerce, in stores, offices, and mercantile institutions. There is no 
educational clause in the Illinois factory laws. : : 

Q. Did you inspect habitations or homes?—A. Only with a view to tenement- 
house manufacturing. : 

Q. Were those houses owned by operators or employees?—A. In a very few 
cases the contractor owned his own house and shop, but as a rule I do not know 
that they were owned by the employer. | ; : F 

Q. Were they decent houses—fit to live in—people invariably in them?—A. Yes; 
I think hitherto, except in two or three wards in Chicago, the standard of houses 
is pretty high. They are light frame cottages, and the tenements are only com- 


ing in. 
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Q. How are they heated?—A. By stoves. There ‘are three wards where tene- 
ment houses are coming in very rapidly. : , 

. (By Mr. Puiuures.) Have you any large manufacturing establishments 
which build their own houses for the employees; and if so, what is the condition 
of the houses?—A. Only at Pullman, where the employers have built houses, and 
they are not satisfactory. ery ‘ 

, In what HEPA AgeaAs There was continual complaint. All the time I lived 
in Illinois there has always been complaint that the wages were competitive and 
the rents were fixed. 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) They were compelled to take these houses 
or none, and at a stipulated rent?—A. Yes; they had no choice about it. I will 
not say they had nochoice. It does not go quite as far as that. There were sub- 
urbs of Chicago—Kensington and West Pullman—where employees could live 
who worked at Pullman, but they complained that their work was more preca- 
rious than that of the company’s tenants. eo, 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Have you any objection to state to the commission in a 
general way something about Hull House work and the benefits that accrue from 
it?—A. No. Hull House is the name of a social settlement, a group of people who 
live in the heart of the district where the sweated trades are at their worst in 
“Chicago, and who live there for the purpose of lending a hand to their neighbors. 
It is by living there 7 years that I know what I know of tenement-house manu- 
facture, outside of what we learned as inspectors. 

Q. Are you not going to tell us something about the Hull House people?—A. 
The residents of Hull House have been for ten years trying to organize employees 
in the garment trade, inviting them as neighbors to avail themselves of the House, 
and trying to bring about some sort of organization in the different branches of 
manufacture, and they are trying to get some sort of a code for factory regula- 
tion, such as they have in New York and Massachusetts, but it has been impos- 
sible hitherto to get anything more than provisions that are reported in these 
reports, which are very fragmentary. 

Q. Your funds are obtained by private subscription?—A. Yes; the residents pay 
their own expenses. The House is given us. 

Q. How many are there of you?—A. Twenty-two. 

@. All ladies?p—A. No; six men. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Are they workers in the trades or philanthropists?— 
A. Several are teachers; one or two are editors; one is a manufacturer. 

Q. Is your work entirely philanthropic and unremunerative?—A. Yes. The 
kindergartner and teacher in gymnastics, the housekeeper, postmistress, and care- 
taker in the day nursery are paid; the other work is volunteered. 

Q. Your work is charitable and helpful among the poorer classes in your neigh- 
borhood?—A. We think the kindergarten is a good adjunct to the public school 
and an entering wedge for getting kindergartens into the public schools. We 
have been trying to get legislation that would be helpful to industrial neighbor- 
hoods like that. 3 

Q. (By Mr. Patiurps.) What kind of legislation are you seeking to get?—A. 
This year we succeeded in getting a very good truant-school law, and at the next 
legislature we shall try to get a personal-safety law on behalf of the employees, 
and we are always trying to get legislation covering the sweating system. We 
took up, for instance, this bill of Mr. Sulzer, and I should like to call attention to 
that. It was introduced in 1895 and again in 1896, and I think has been introduced 
every year since, for putting the whole garment trade under the Treasury Depart- 
ment, just as cigars and tobacco are under the Treasury Department, with some 
modifications. 

_ Q. (By Mr. Krennepy.) Is this Hull House that you speak about in this ward 
in which there are more children in the neighborhood than there are facilities 
for?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are most of those children of foreign parents?—A. Yes. 

if Don’t speak the English language at all?—A. Only what they learn on the 
streets. 


Q. (By Representative Livineston.) You think that the Sulzer bill would be 
held by the courts as constitutional?—A. Ithinkso. 

Q. Suppose we just put in agricultural instruments and all others under the 
Treasury Department?—A. Under the provisions of that bill, I do not think it 
would hurt ee at all. : 

Q. What becomes of the police regulations?—A. The supreme court of Tllinoi 
has broadly declared that the legislature has no police ane in Illinois. That 
is the reason our factory and sweat-shop laws are so meager and ineffective. We 
have to goto the General Government for protection of the purchaser, In Massa- 
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chusetts, where they have enforced the sweat-shop law, they have very largel 
iven their trade to New York. The New York Meiad i hare copied in tae 
chusetts provisions, and it is only a question of time when they send the sweat 
shops, if they enforce the laws, over to Hoboken, Jersey City, Newark, and other 
New Jersey towns. D ; 
_ Q. Itis your policy, instead of putting it under Government provision, to put 
it uader the States?—A. Yes; but wherever we get a clear and effective measure, 
in Illinois, we find it annulled by our supreme court. We had an effective meas- 
ure in our eight-hours law. If we could have restricted the hours of labor in 
sweat shops we would have abolished them. They can only exist by working in 
the height of the season at all hours. 

Q. The trouble was with the supreme court, was it?R—A. Yes. Our eight-hours 
law was annulled in the decision of Ritchie v. People, March 15, 1895. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you thought this matter could come under 
the taxing power of the Federal Government, under the Constitution?—A. Yes. 
We got the best counsel that we could in Ilinois to go over that at the time it’ 
ah Sulzer bill) wasintroduced, and at the time our eight-hours law was annulled. 
_ We found the attorneys differing about it. Some thought we could do nothing 

effective and others said is would be constitutional. If we could get uniform 
laws throughout the States it would be most effective. 

. You say the attorneys in Illinois said the United States Government had a 
right to establish a law taxing people for the purpose of prohibiting it, while the 
Constitution declares fully that this Government only has the power to tax for 
revenue?—A. They referred us to the law taxing State banks out of existence, 
and to a recent decision of the Supreme Court in regard to oleomargarine. 

Q. Your proposition is to tax to prohibit?—A. I should be quite willing for the 
tax to be imposed, with the single motive of doing it for-revenue. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you not think this whole thing is within the State 
power instead of national?—A. No. I think that so long as New York goods are 
sold in Boston and Chicago, and the States are debarred from shutting them out, 
regulating the shops should not be merely a State power. We have very much 
less factory legislation than either New York or Massachusetts, and our supreme 
court says we can not imitate their codes. You see we began with the United 
States Federal law only after our State law was annulled. We can not do any- 
thing there; we have to come to Washington. 

Q. You would not expect the National Government to override the State?—A. 
The State supreme court has already been overruled in the United States Federal 
Supreme Court in the case of Holden v. Hardy, February 28, 1898. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) If this commission recommended some 
uniform State law, would you have any suggestion to make as to what that should 
be?—A. Those we have set forth in our recommendations from year to year. We 
have invariably asked for the enactment of the New York code, including their 
treatment of tenement house manufacture. 

. Then you would recommend the New York statute?—A. Hither that or parts 
of that and the Massachusetts code. When I was factory inspector I always had 
a bill in the legislature extending the provisions of the child-labor law to the 
children engaged incommerce. The trouble is not with the legislature; it is with 
the supreme court of Illinois. 

Q. Is your supreme court appointed by the governor or elected?—A. All elected 
by the people. 

The only legislation which had occurred to me to suggest _on the part of the 
National Government would be the enactment of that bill, and then also the aboli- 
tion of the practice, which I understand has prevailed hitherto, of having the 
Government uniforms made under contract under the sweating system. We 
have found, it is true, only local uniforms being made in sweater shops in Chi- 
cago—we have found police and militia uniforms—but I understand that all the 
Government clothing is made under the contract, system, and it would seem to 
me that Congress ought to look after that. That is the only suggestion I have to 
make. We are very far behind, for instance, the English Government in that 
respect. The English Government has no clothing made for it under the sweat- 
ing system. Ithasits own factory for the manufacture of clothing for all military 
and civil servants who wear uniforms. ; —— ; ; 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorpD.) What legislation, in your opinion, 1s necessary In 
order to make conditions of labor as satisfactory as in your judgment they should 
be for women and children?—A. I am no less ardent an advocate now of a com- 
pulsory 8-hour day for all employees in factories than I was when we obtained 
the enactment of the 8-hour law for women and childrenin Illinois. We restricted 
it at that time to women and children under the mistaken idea that the supreme 
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court of Illinois might sustain that law for women and children and might not 
sustain it if it included all people working longer than 8 hours a day. I hope to 
see the day when no child will be engaged in manufactories under 16 years of age. — 
Of course I do not expect to see all these changes immediately, but they seem to 
me to be the essential changes to be worked for. Those are the two—restriction 
of the hours of labor and the prohibition of the employment of either boys or 
girls under 16 years of age. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Why do you put the age at 16; why not 
at 247—A. For tworeasons. I think that children of 14, as I have seen them at 

_ work in factories, are ordinarily not sufficiently intelligent or sufficiently devel- 
oped physically to be as good citizens when they work from 14 to 21 as they would 
be if they went to school until 16, particularly now that we are getting more 
manual training schools for children from 14 to 16._ I think that the number of 
children who are used up, worn out, and exhausted during the years between 14 
and 16 is very much greater than people ordinarily think, and that the amount of 
instruction that they may get under 14 is very much less than is ordinarily taken 
for granted. I should not like to have my own boys go to work under 16 years. 
But it does nat seem practical to ask for a prohibition of all work of children 
longer than the 16th birthday. 

Q. Is it not true that with boys of 16 years of age, without any habits of labor, 
it is almost impossible to introduce into their make-up, either by parental author- 
ity, or however good a home, the inclination to work?—A. No; not if our schools 
are well conducted. 

Q. Have you any State law governing manual training?—A. Yes; we have, 
authorizing cities to expend money and leaving it to the local authorities to decide 
what they shall expend in introducing manual training schools. _ 

Q. (By Mr. PuHiuuies.) You think you have sufficient legislation upon that ques- 
tion in the State of Tllinois?—A. I have not looked into that matter. It is being 
done very rapidly in Chicago, and it is within. the discretion of the board of edu- 
cation to put manual training in as rapidly as they see fit. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Are the people of Chicago pretty liberal in providing 
for public schools?—A. No; we have several thousand children entirely unpro- 
vided with school facilities. 

Q. Are the average school facilities in the city of Chicago as good as in any 
other city in the nation?—A. It is the habit of Chicagoans to say so. Judging 
from my own ward and the adjacent ward, we have more children without school 
seatsthan children for whom seats are provided, and from the ward just below that 
8,000 children in excess of school facilities. In another ward there are 8,000 chil- 
dren in excess of school seats. While this condition exists we can not claim that 
the school policy of Chicago is liberal or enlightened. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Are these schoolsin English?—A. Yes; all 
in English. 

Q, Are there parish schools there where no English is allowed to be spoken on 
the premises?—A. Yes; some Polish Catholic schools, I believe. 

Q. All these appropriations for public schools are for English schools?—A. Yes. 

Q@. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) While chief of the factory inspection department of 
Illinois, did the inspection of the large mercantile establishments and department 
stores gome under your jurisdiction?—A. That law took effect the 1st of July, 
and we were removed the 26th of August. We had only time to make a canvass 
of stores and start a few suits; then we were removed. 

. Have you anything to say to the commission, officially or otherwise, as to 
the treatment of employees in these department stores or mercantile establish- 
ments?—A. Only that I think whatever legislation applies to factories in the mat- 
ter of regulation of hours of labor ought to apply to these stores. We have now 
children working in the Christmas season from 6 o’clock in the morning until 


midnight in these stores. 
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I TESTIMONY OF MR. ADOLPH STRASSER, 
Ex-President of the Cigar Makers’ International Union. 


a : 

The commission met at 10.50 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 2.40 

: ps p g 

p.m. Mr. Adolph Strasser was introduced as a witness, and testified as follows: 
__ Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Please state your name, residence, and official posi- 
tion in the Cigar Makers’ International Union.—A. Adolph Strasser, township 
of Brant, Erie County, New York State. My official position is now general 
examiner of accounts and finances of the Cigar Makers’ International Union. 
p a In what year was the Cigar Makers’ International Union formed?—A. 1864. 
_ Q. Has it remained under that organization continuously until now?—A. It 
was formerly a national union, and then it became international. 

. What year did you become president?—A. September, 1877. 

. How long were you president?—A. Until January 1, 1892. 

. What was the condition of the cigar makers at the time you became presi- 
 dent?—A. The trade was completely disorganized, wages had reached their lowest 
point, the funds of the organization amounted to absolutely nothing, and when I 
was elected president they handed over to me some papers and $9.28. 

Q. How long have you been in trade organizations?—A. Since I ceased to be an 
employer—29 years. I was an employer prior to that time on a small scale. 

Q. In rebuilding the financial features of the cigar makers’ union, were you not 
an instrument in financieringit?—A. Toalarge extent my recommendations were 
accepted, but others assisted me in my efforts to accomplish the result. 

Q. Do you regard the financial system of the cigar makers’ union as the source 
of its stability and progress?—A. It is one of its strongest features—its financial 
system. 

Q. Would you state how you started the various funds that you have now, and 
whether they were initiated at the beginning of 1877 or subsequently, and what 
called them forth?—A. The first system that we adopted was at the convention 
held in the city of Buffalo, composed of 11 men. The whole membership was 
1,216. We adopted, first, unifurm dues and initiation fees and equalization of 
funds, so that the funds would always follow the members. Equalization of 
funds means this: If there is a union to-day with a thousand members and the 
union collapses for trade or other reasons, the fund always follows the members. 
It is one fund, so much per capita, and we distribute it all over the United States 
and Canada. A member of one unionis a member of all unions, and if a member 
came here to Washington to-morrow and died here, the union here would be 
compelled to pay his funeral benefits. 

Q. He does not have to call on the last union he left at all?—A. No; right here 
in town they would investigate the case and pay the money, and if they had not 
the money they could apply for the funds, and the funds would come here. . 

Q. What safeguards are there on all these local funds?—A. The safeguards are 
provided by the constitution. A large local is only allowed to have so much per 
capita, and a smaller union is allowed a larger per cent, and so on; it is graded 
according to membership. — 

Q. Do you exact any bonds of the holders of your moneys?—A. No; we limit 
the amount to be held by the treasurers. If they become unfaithful and unworthy 
of their trust we prosecute them. bed 

Q. Do you ever have any cases of prosecution of that kind?—A. Yes. 

@. Do you have in your organization a distinct defense fund for strikes or any- 
thing of that kind?—A. No special funds; it is all one fund. 

Q.- What benefits have your—A. We have a funeral benefit up to $550, accord- 
ing to membership; $200 with 5 years’ membership; $350 with membership of 10 
years, and $550 with 15 years’ membership and over. Then we have an_out-of- 
work benefit of $3 a week for 6 consecutive weeks in any three periods in each 
year, not to exceed $54 a year. Then we allow a sick benefit for 13 consecutive 
weeks of $5, not to exceed $65 in one year. We also allow a strike benefit of $5 
per week for 15 consecutive weeks, and $3 a week. until the strike is terminated, 
no matter how long it lasts. And we have traveling benefits. A member travel- 
ing is allowed 50 cents a meal and railroad fare to the next station. Those are 
the principal benefit features of the organization. 

Q. Do you think that in any union, the higher its dues and the more frequent 
its assessments, the greater the benefits to the men in the beneficial features of 
it?—A. No doubt about that, from the facts published every year. 
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Q. How much of a fund have you to day?—A. When I was elected president 
we had $9.28; when [ left we had $425,000. To-day it will be, I think, about 
$300,000. I could not give you the exact figures. } é 

Q. Do you know of any better way to build up a union than on its finances?— 
A. I do not know of any better way to build it up than high dues and benefits. 
It has been practically demonstrated all over the globe. : 

Q. Can you see any reason why the American unions do not adopt a financial 
system very much like the cigar makers’?—A. The molders have already pat- 
terned after our system and others are bound to follow in the course of time. It 
takes time to educate. It is slow, upbill work. There is one feature in our sys- 
tem that was considered for 16 years; numerous articles were written aboutit; and 
it was debated in meetings and I recommended it; but it took 16 years to convince 
them of the feasibility of the feature. There were a great many opponents to it, or 
pessimists as I callthem. Iamanoptimist. I believe in success, and ultimately, 
after years of success, I found the organization did prosper, and finally in 1880 we 
adopted two features—the sick-benefit and the funeral-benefit system,and we 
gained 10,000 members, and they wanted all the benefits of the organization. It 
was a practical success and the opposition was downed. 

Q. What effect on strikes has the fact of your having a general fund approach- 
ing nearly $500,000?—A. It has diminished strikes wonderfully. Employers are 
willing to listen. They refused to listen to my recommendations, refused to rec- 
ognize me, 18 years ago. After they found out we had fighting qualities and 
strength to oid out fifty-seven consecutive weeks in one fight they conferred 
with us. 

Q. Was that the strike in Cincinnati?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you then president?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you state the merits of that strike; the reasons of the men and the 
employers?—A. To be frank—I always believe in telling the facts; I do not 
believe in diplomacy, so to speak—the striké: and subsequent lockout in Cincin- 
nati was a blunder on the part of the men,and I will prove it to you. I tried for 
57 weeks to get them to settle it in some way. There was one man reduced in 
his wages, or rather they wanted an increase,and they misrepresented the facts 
to headquarters, and that resulted in a lockout of about 1,500 men. It might 
have been settled, but our constitution gave them at that time absolute home 
rule. General officers could not interfere, had no power, absolutely powerless to 
say anything, and all that: time we had to pay money. We have changed our 
constitution since that time, and the general officers can now step in. The gen- 
eral officers were powerless. They paid $4,000 or $5,000 a week to that town. 
That is all cleared out. It was a blunder on the part of the members of the 
union at that time. It cost us probably altogether, voluntary contributions and 
all, close on to $220,000. That was simply practical instruction. 

Q. How many factories were concerned there?—A. I could not tell you how 
many factories, but they lost the business. 

. The business went to other places?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that_a general contention against the union by all the owners of the 
factories?—A. Yes; the principal factories. 

Q. So that the result, you think, of that strike was a disorganization of the 
business?—A. It helped us to some extent, because we went forward and after- 
wards adopted the 8-hour system the same year, and the employers accepted it 
throughout the whole country without a fight. The fight was not lost by any 
means, although I consider it was injudicious on our part. The general effect 
was visible very strongly afterward. 

Q. (By Mr. Puinuips.) Could you have adopted the 8-hour day had it not been 
for this strike?—A. I have my doubts about it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Your men followed the trade and got work elsewhere?— 
A. Some went to other places and some followed the trade, and some went into 
other business, and it brought new people into the business. The effects of that 
long fight injured both sides. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Do you think that most of the international unions of 
this country have now sufficient safeguards in referring disturbances to the local 
union and from the local union up to the national organization?—A. I know our - 
national organization has. I know of one instance in Boston, in 1887, of prevent- 
ing a kind of a lockout. It was held to be a violation of the constitution and they 
were told to go back to work. 

Q. Who decides these questions when they come up?—A. In that case they 
only sent up the case which was decided, by misrepresentation, and I decided that 
case and I told them to go to work. 
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Q. Can you withhold the funds from the strikers at such a time2—A. Yes. We 
can not draw on the funds until it is approved by two-thirds secret vote of all 
the unions throughout the country, so that there are enough safeguards against 
impulsive strikes. . e 

Q. What means do you employ in getting your vote?—A. They are usually sent 
out by circular and they reply by telegram; that is, the unions in San Francisco, 
British Columbia, and out there reply by telegram. Others reply by postal cards. 

Q. Can small strikes go beyond the local body?—A. Yes; less than 25 members, 


the executive board decides: over 25 goes to the popular vote. 


Q. Do you use the initiative as well as the referendum?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. How frequent are your national meetings?—A. They are now only once 
in 5 years; formerly 3, then 2, and finally 5. It saves a large amount of money 
to our organization. Our last convention cost us over $33,000. We can use that 
money for a much better purpose. 

Q. Then you think for an international union the better plan is to have a thor- 
oughly organized headquarters and rules and discipline?—A. Yes; the strongest 
kind of discipline. 

Q. So that all local unions can know exactly what is immediately before them, 
instead of waiting for the time of the national convention?—A. Yes; it is better 
to bring them immediately into obedience to the law. It can not be accomplished 


- ina day. 


. 


Q. How long do the rules and laws that you have last usually?—A. They last 
until they are amended or repealed. ; 

Q. Who offers an amendment?—A. It can be offered by a single union, and it 
has to be indorsed by 20 unions, and requires a two-thirds vote. If submitted by 
the convention it requires simply a majority vote to ratify it. 

Q. How do you regard the condition of your trade as compared with what it 
was when you resigned the presidency?—A. In the towns and cities where we 
were thoroughly organized we maintained the rate of wages through the whole 
depression. In other towns wages were cut continuously and they suffered 
severely; in some places less. 

-Q. How strong is your organization in the city of New York?—A. At present 
between 4,500 and 5.000, I think. 

Q. How many cigar makers are there in that city?—A. About 14,000, including 
women and everybody. 

Q. Can you give us the reasons why you can not organize as well in the city of 
New York as you have in other cities?)—A. There are a good many causes for it. . 
We have an element there that is kind of socialistic, that believes in purely polit- 
ical action, and another element that believes in the trade union pure and simple, 
and these elements are continuously in conflict, and that is one of the chief reasons 
why we have not succeeded as well as elsewhere. 

Q@. Are those of the socialistic class there in the organization?—A. They belong 
to the union, but they do not believe in its methods and do not often assist it. 
They drifted into line in 1886. 

(By Mr. Kennepy.) And there is a conflict between them and those who do 
not believe in socialism in the organization, that retards its growth?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) But they are still willing to accept the international 
cigar makers’ scale?—A. Yes, and the benefits. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHFrorD.) Is not that conflict that you speak of in almost all 
forms of industrial organization, and evenin the American Federation of Labor?— 
A. Yes; in some to a small extent, and in others to a larger extent. 

Q. Isthere acontention against the form of organization called ‘* trade unionism” 
among the socialist cigar makers?p—A. They would like to control it in their own 
fashion. That is all the contention they have. 

Q. Have they proposed any better form of organization than the trade union?—A. 
They propose a political union, to some extent. They would like to drag trade 
unions right down into partisan politics. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) And that will kill the trade union?—A. Most decidedly. 
But they are opposed to all kinds of political establishments. 

3 Mr. FarquHarR.) Did you ever know any trade union in the United 
States to live that went into politics?7—A. Not to my knowledge. They are all 
exterminated sooner or later, 1 mean partisan politics. : 

Q. Has immigration any effect on your organization in the State of New York?— 
A, Yes. Trade became good, and there was a sudden influx, a large influx, and 
it took a good many years to bring them into line. There were about 1,500 of 
that socialist element that came inside of 6 months. 

Q. What isthe effect on your union of the employment of women and children?— 
A. It had a tendency, in former years, to lower wages, but now a great number 
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of them are in the union. They have one union in New York oe and there are 
over 1,000 females in that one union, paying the same dues as other persons and 
sharing the same benefits. ney 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Arethere many Cubans in New York City in the trade?— 
A. The Cubans are largely down in Tampa and Key West. They are not very. 
numerous in New York City now. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) What kind of wages have they down there?—A. As 
much as 40 per cent lower than they are in New York City for the same work. 

Q. They have no representation in your union?—A. No; toavery small extent. 
They do not pay the same rate of wages. What they call figaros, they pay in 
New York $18 for, while down there they pay from $12 to $15, and others in pro- 
portion. 

Q. How strong is your organization in the city of Chicago?—A, Between 1,200 
and 1,300. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the number of cigar makers there?—A. They 
are waking up there now. At present I suppose there are over 2,000. 

Q. Are your union men working in the main factories of Chicago, the largest 
ones?—A. Some of the largest factories are nonunion shops. 

Q. How many of them?—A. I can not give you the exact number; I have not 
been in Chicago for 5 years. 

Q. What is the drawback to the organization in Chicago?—A. There is no great 
drawback. <A trade can not be organized in a decade or a generation; it isa grad- 
ual growth. There are periods when they flock into the unions, and there are peri- 
ods when they like to flock out of the unions. In periods of depression, when times 
are hard, they are not very enthusiastic for the unions, but when the times get 
good and the pay good they will flock in. 

. (By Mr. Kennepy.) These benefit features you speak of are calculated very 
much to bring about stability?—A. Yes; they brought about more stability in the 
union than there was before. Prior to the establishment of the benefits I called 
the organization a pigeon _coop—they were flocking in and out all the time; but 
now a member is going to lose something, and he will think twice before he allows 
himself to be suspended, for his family is thereby losing something. I know in 
some cases the wives of some of the members who lost work kept up the dues of 
their husbands to gain the benefits. It was done in the past year. 

. Do your unions usually have any difficulty in keeping up the benefits?—A. 
We pay the benefits, and deduct them from the weekly dues. There is absolutely 
no cause for a member to be suspended. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) In your form of organization your attempt is to take 
care of a man once he becomes a member?—A. Yes; to combine his own interest 
with the union. 

Q. Do you think that a large general fund of a union is a positive benefit to the 
union itself?—A. Undoubtedly it is. It gives the members more confidence. 

Q. Have you in your mind any limit that the cigar makers’ union should have 
ona general fund?—A. They have what they call a lowest limit. It can not be 
lower than $10 per capita under our constitution. They ought to have it, in my 
opinion, $100 per capita at least. rea ‘ 

(Ay Are there not, in your opinion, some unions that would get along better with 
a small financial backing than with a large financial backing?—A. No; the funds 
are the same for the union as the ammunition for the army. It is like throwing 
away all the guns if they throw away the funds. 

Q. The financial strength is the real strength, independent of what people call 
principle or policy or diplomacy in managing, on the other hand?—A. It is the 
lifeblood of the organization. I was one time on the witness stand, and I was 
asked by the judge what the funds were, and he was almost taken off his feet at 
what I said; he was so astonished that the fund was so large. 

Q. Have you not in mind the British union that had a large fund, which was 
the cause of their going into a strike—the engineers?—A. The last strike was not 
exactly a success. The amalgamated engineers of Great Britain have not one of 
the best organized trade unions of Great Britain. There are far superior organi- 
zations to the amalgamated engineers. 

Q. Do you think that the American trade unions ought to adopt very much 
your plan and provide life insurance and sick and funeral benefits for every man 
belonging to the trade?—A. I believe it is the most permanent and the most suc- 
ees plan. 

@. Do you think that a trade unionist can receive more benefits fr i 5 
bership in the trade union than he could if he took life casarahe Ge ome 
insurance outside?—A. Most decidedly, because the percentage of expenditure is 
much smaller, and combines all in one thing. 


Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do your members work with nonunion men?—A. In 
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places where we are not thoroughly organized we have to. In places where we 
are strong enough we refuse. 

_ Q. Did you recommend some years ago the opening of shops?—A. No, not on 

- general principles. We have the open shop system only when we can not help 

- ourselves. 

 _Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Have the members of your union ever tried coopera- 

tion or profit sharing?—A. They organized a good many cooperative factories 

_ through the country. Along for a few years after the strike, they started little 

- cooperative factories. 

: @. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Have they always paid?—A. Some of them are large 
concerns; others went down. Some of our members started in and went on a 
while, and they usually bought out the rest of the fellows and worked for them- 

_ Selves, and we found some of them undermining the union and competing with 

_ them, and in such places as Boston and San Francisco and other places some 
of them became very active members of the employers’ association, against the 

_ union. 

 Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Do you think there would be any advantage to the 
trade unions of this country to incorporate?—A. There is no advantage perma- 
nently. They are recognized in most of the States now as voluntary associations, 
and I do not see any necessity of incorporating them. : 

Q. Would it give them a legal standing and give them important safeguards?— 
A. No; it would not give them any more standing in most of the States. It 
could not give any more legal standing in the State of New York than they have 
now, and it would make them liable to a number of lawsuits, and they can not 
be now. I have consulted with some of the best lawyers in the State of New 
York, and they have advised against incorporation. 

Q. You have had no trouble with injunctions?—A. No. We have had trouble 
with conspiracy cases, but not withinjunctions. Weemployed the best legal talent 
we could,and fought one case that cost us over $8,000 at Binghamton, and we car- 
ried up the case to the highest court in the State. We employed the best lawyers 
in the State of New York. Wewon. Other trade organizations fought other 
cases and lost. ; ’ : 

. What was the cause of the Binghamton strike?—A. The Binghamton strike 
was in 1890. It was largely a nonunion strike, mostly girls. It was a strike for 
higher wages. Wages were at the lowest in that city, and they struck for higher 
wages, and the employers formed a combination. They sued us. We brought 
the case to the supreme court and then to the court of appeals, and gained it. | 

Q. Have those employing the cigar makers of the United States any associa- 
tion of their own?—A. Oh, yes; a regular national and local association. 

Q. How long has that been in operation?—A. They come and go. They have 
some always in existence. Sometimes they dissolve, and then they reorganize. 
They reorganize their national association, and they can reorganize much quicker 

h he working men. 
; Q. ts Se enniean association for the benefit of the trade?—A. Yes; as well as 
for legislation. They send delegates to Washington and fight legislation obnox- 
ious to them, and favor legislation that is favorable, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) You have also sent delegates for the same purpose?—A. 
Yes; sometimes cooperate with them when our interests are identical. 4 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaR). Then there are cases where your interests are iden- 
ticalp—A. Yes; it is sometimes ee ee sometimes internal-revenue affecting 

d we usually go hand in hand. 
fo Whitten of Rrbiuation do you use?—A. ri have conferences with the 
ASe utside arbitration; do not require it. 
Boa ee appealed to the State arbitration board?—A. Not to my knowl- 
edge. We can settle among ourselves better than with outsiders who do not 
ing he business. : : ; 
See pe eos that it is the general view of trade unions in this country?— 

‘ hink it is, but it ought to be. : 

oc. ae ever'a member of ees Knights of Labor?—A. I was for a short 
i f the Knights of Labor. ; p AI 

ec: Was not that the weakness of that organization—outsiders coming ieee: 
meddling with trades they did not know anything about?—A. I did ete ae 

the Knights of Labor closely. I simply joined them to see if they per a ng 
any steps detrimental to organized labor. I knew they could not es ee) 
historical existence, and could not survive. I knew that from the ee ae 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Do you think that trades unions must have ou fe He: 

a ?—A. They have an histurical existence. Craft guilds date back tho 
poy ae : 4 iti . i largely formed on the lines of the 
sands of years. The British trade unions were largely torm Sou fad there 
craft guilds of the Middle Ages. They go back to ancient times. You dn 
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spoken of in Gibbons’ History of Rome. The Freemasons used to be a trade 
union; they were the freemasons in contradistinction to the slave masons. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in Europe the masons were the only free workmen for 
hundreds of years?—A. They were in the Roman Empire. They did all the pub- 
lic work. They built the forts; followed the armies. They did all the work the 
slaves did not do. 

Q. The slaves were simply the vassals of the contractors?—A. And of private 
individuals. The craft guilds, or collegi, as they called them, did all the work 
for the municipal governments. The city of Paris was founded, as the historian 
tells us, by the water carriers’ union of Rome, and the by-laws formed the basis 
of the municipal government up to the eleventh century. Among the signs in 
Great Britain is Guild Hall,in London, an historic landmark. In Philadelphia 
we had craft guilds before the Revolution. Congress met in Carpenters’ Hall. 

Q. As the American unions are divorced from the State, do you think they have 
more strength than they would have with an element of State control in them?— 
A. [ believe they are better without the control of the State than with the con- 
trol of the State. They can manage their own affairs. F 

Q. Do you think unions gain in the matter of principle or economy by seeking 
legislation from legislatures or the National Government?—A. So faras the legis- 
lation is enforced. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHFORD.) You will agree that in the affairs of trade unions 
and their relations with employers or associations of employers, there is a great 
deal of trouble experienced in enforcing wage agreements?—A. Sometimes there is. 

Q. The trouble is usually the result of some employer ignoring the scale, and 
in some instances it is due to the action of the workers,I presume. Now, if the 
States had jurisdiction in those matters, would it not avoid such contingencies? 
For instance, if the association of employers and the unions were incorporated 
under the laws of the States, could such things then happen?—A. The danger 
would be that a system of slavery could be 6pened up under the control of the 
State by compelling them to work against their will. 

Q. Do you think incorporation would lead to that?—A. I do not say incorpora- 
tion would lead to that, but compulsory arbitration would lead to that. If incor- 
‘porated, there would be great danger that the funds of the organization could be 
attached by some malicious employers, and they could sue them for damages and 
keep their funds continuously in danger by continued litigation, which would 
undoubtedly be detrimental. Ispeak from the advice of some of the best law- 
yers of the State of New York. I used to believe in incorporation, but I have 
changed my mind. 

Q. The act of incorporation means that those who are not justly dealt with 
according to that act of incorporation have redress in law. Now, if we are 
observers of law in all cases, why do we fear incorporation?—A. As the judiciary 
is now constituted, with life tenure, largely selected from attorneys of corpora- 
tions and other large, wealthy institutions, the natural inclinations are against 
labor, and the working people would get the worst of a battle, and for that rea- 
son it is against their interests to be incorporated for the present. I do not say 
what it will be 50 years from now. At the present time I would advise no trade 
pun to incorporate, because they can not expect justice at the hands of the 
courts. 

Q. Your objection to incorporation is not somuch to the wrongs that might 
result from it, but to the fact that, in your judgment, the trade unions are not 
yet drilled up to that; they are not ready for it, as the saying goes.—A. The gen- 
eral public does not yet recognize the utility of the unions, especially the bench. 
I succeeded in passing the cigar bill through the legislature, and I fought it 8 con- 
secutive years. One of our attorneys consulted with the judge who wrote the 
opinion. The decision was that the law was unconstitutional. In a conversation 
with a lawyer of the city of Buffalo, whose name I can not mention, the judge said 
that it was too far-reaching. In other words, the question of unconstitutionality 
had nothing to do with it at all. We somewhat hesitate to hand our funds over to 
these powers. In Great Britain, in 1867, the highest court decided that the funds 
of a trade union could be stolen; that a man who would steal trade-union funds 
could not be punished. We had such cases in this country—could not steal any- 
body else’s money, but you could steal the money of a trade union. 

@. What were the grounds of the decision?R—A. The grounds were that it was 
a partnership. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Was it not because of absence of incorporation that 
there was such a decision?—A. It was probably due to that: but when a judge is 
against you by education or surroundings he will always find a reason and 
argument to confirm him in his decision. 
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_ Q. (By Representative ad Is it not true that it has always been held 
: not embezzle the funds of a firm?—A. It is; 


th at decision. Under the common law the workingmen of the United States - 
late for higher wages up until 1840; if they did, they were sent to 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Was not that so in England, too?—A. Yes. There was 

a case in Philadelphia in 1805, a very interesting case. The shoemakers were 
brought before the mayor’s court about a shoemakers’ union. Whenit was found 
that there was nothing in the statutes, they cited a law passed in 1305 in Great 
Britain, under the Edwards, and a law passed afterwards, in 1660, and the jury 
brought in a verdict convicting them of striking for higher wages.. Also in the 
ty cs abe sat ae in a 1835, members of the tailors’ union were fined 
$150, an e and shoemakers’ union was fined and i i 
court of Philadelphia. ; eben CIEE SEN 
Q. Ayes Mr. FarQuHar.) In Great Britain, as late as 1838, were not men trans- 
orted for it?—A. No; they had the right to organize in 1824, by act of Parliament. 
‘The anticombine laws were repealed in 1824. But they had no anticombine laws 
in the United States. It was based on political economy and the decisions of the 
| British courts for four centuries. 
 Q. When did your union adopt the union label?—A. Adopted the union label 
in 1880, at the Chicago convention. 

Q. Was that about the first label adopted in this country?—A. There were some 
labels adopted before that, but we were the first international union to adopt a 
label. The cigar makers of the Pacific coast had a white label against the Chinese 
coolies, and we had a local label in different cities; but the international label 
was adopted in 1880. : 

Q. The same label?—A. The wording has been changed, the color, and size. 

Q. What have you to say for union labels of trade unions generally?—A. They 
give a chance to the fair employer to sell his goods under better conditions than 
the other employer. He has the certificate of the union that he is paying the 
union rate of wages, etc., and there are a good many people who will patronize 
union goods rather than those made under unfair conditions. 

Q. Would not the union label do away with boycotting in a great measure?— 
A. It does away with the boycott to a great extent. 

Q. What is your opinion of the boycott?—A. During my administration no 
case of boycott ever came before me. My policy was to push on in the direction 
of asking the public to support fair employers. Ifavored the affirmative or posi- 
tive basis, rather than the negative. We said, ‘‘ You patronize these goods.” I 
did not believe in singling out this man or that man. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) You believe in the ‘‘ white list,” then?—A. Yes; I 
favored the white list rather than the black list. 

Q. (By Mr. Puitures.) Is the union label any guard against impure tobacco, 
adulteration of tobacco, or counterfeiting of wrappers?—A. No. 

@. Do such things exist to any considerable extent in the manufacture of 
cigars?—A. They do to some extent. If employers pay fair wages, they usually 
use better grades of tobacco. It would not pay an employer to put a poor quality 
ot goods in a high-priced cigar; it would ruin his business. 

' Q. To your knowledge, is there much paper steeped in tobacco and medicated 
and used as tobacco?—A. There is no such thing, in fact. You can buy some 
tobacco for 5 cents a pound. It would not pay to use paper or anything else as a 
substitute. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) How about wrappers; do they ever adulterate paper to 
make wrappers of it?—A. No; except for cigarettes. Tobacco is almost as cheap 
as paper. 

Q. By Mr. Farquuar.) The policy of the International has been to take care 
of its friends instead of boycotting its enemies?—A. To a large extent. There 
have been single exceptions. That has been my policy. 

Has your union ever entered into a sympathetic strike?—A. Never was 
approved of. ‘ ie 
. What is your opinion, as a trade-unionist, of the sympathetic strike?—A. 
Sympathetic strikes remind me a great deal of people losing their heads. Ina 
strike you have to deal with facts, the strength of the other side, and you must 
not consult your heart; you must consult your head. The sympathetic strike 
appeals to the heart instead of the head. I always believe in appealing to the head, 
and not to enter into a battle until I can see some good chances of success. Other- 
wise I always advocate retreat in order. Keep your lines intact. I could not 


favor a sympathetic strike. 
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Q. What about the social and economic condition of the cigar makers now com- 
pared with 20 years ago?—A, They have improved a great deal through the 8-hour 
system. We adopted that in 1886. The men have become more steady. They 
work more regularly. Formerly they used to keep what they called ‘‘blue Mon- 
day” and go out and have drinks and lunch. In the large cities they move out in 
the suburbs. In former years they lived near the factories. Now they have time 
to go out to the suburbs. They have changed wonderfully. So far as my own 
observation goes, they are not the same men. They dress better. They respect 
themselves more than they did before. They commence to think more. In fact, 
they are a different class of men entirely. h 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) What effect has this shorter workday had upon the 
moral and intellectual condition of those men?—A. They are better educated. I 
am surprised at the great changes which have taken place in their debating ability. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Are they to any considerable extent the 
same individuals?—A. Same individuals; but they have changed by having more 
leisure time for education, etc. Many new ones have come into the trade. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Hasit not been a great advantage to the cigar makers 
and all others who have adopted an 8-hour day that, with the modern transpor- 
tation facilities they have been able to take up a little home on the outskirts and 
acquire a more domestic turn than they did before?—A. Yes; they have more 
time. I remember the time when they worked from 7 to 6,and afterwards started 
again, when the employer was busy, and worked until 10. 

Q. When your union started in on the 8-hour plan, did not the newspaper press 
and public opinion claim that shortening the hours was simply giving more time 
to goto the beer houses and play pin pool?—A. They did not say that at that time; 
but they used to say that 25 years ago. In 1886, when we started that, there was 
great excitement throughout the country and the labor movement was in high 
wave, and the press was catering to the labor people, and hence we found no 
particular difficulty from the press at that time. 

Q. Do you care to say anything more on the immigration question?—A. There 
was a public meeting held by Professor Bemies, in the city of Buffalo, and some 
of the most prominent people of Buffalo were there. This wassome yearsago. I 
was called upon to state my opinion. I said, If the immigration question is to be 
settled in favor of the working people, if it is for that purpose only, I have a propo- 
sition tomake. My proposition is this: That any mechanic coming to this country 
shall produce a union card; if he produces a union card he shall be admitted. We 
do that now in our unions. We do not care if he is a descendant of George 
Washington, if he can not show a card in our strict union shops we refuse to 
work with him. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Whether he is an immigrant or not?—A. Do not care 
a continental who he is. If he does not care to do anything for his family and 
better his condition, we refuse to recognize him. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Your union must accept any man who is a journeyman 
cigar maker?—A. We have no such thing as exclusion. We accept anyone if he 
is a good man. 

Q. So if 40 Englishmen, 50 Scotchmen, and 10 Irishmen come to your cigar 
makers’ union and present themselves, you have to take them?—A. We have an 
agreement with the cigar makers of the civilized world; haye agreements in writ- 
ing with the British, German, Scandinavian, all over, and interchange of cards. 
A member coming with a clear card will be accepted and his benefits given. 

Q. If an Englishman should come who is a cigar maker, but not a member of 
the union there, and present himself to your union in New York City, you have 
to accept him?—A. Yes; we accept him. 

Q. So the card matter would not work in your exclusion plan?—A. I stated 
before that if this immigration question is to be settled for the benefit of the labor- 
ing classes purely, for the purpose of raising wages or preventing the lowering of 
wages, I would propose the union card as a remedy. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Has your union any regulation as to appren- 
tices?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. What are they?—A. That anybody working at the trade for 3 years and 
competent to make the work can become a member. 

Q. Is there any limitation to the number of boys who can be apprentices and 
work at the trade for 3 years?—A. In the cities and towns where we are, so to 
speak, thoroughly organized, there are limitations. In some towns the limitations 
are 1 apprentice for 5 cigar makers or less. 

Q. As an American citizen, separate from the union, how would you justify the 
theory of limiting the number of Americans that can learn the trade and make 
cigars in the United States and not limiting the number of foreigners who can 


A ee 
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come in and enjoy the union and make cigars in the United States?—A. The trade 
union has a much broader aspect than the citizenship of the country. It has no 
national animosities. It embraces the craft of the whole globe. It opposes the 
national idea of antagonism to other countries. There is already an overabun- 
dance of men employed in the trade, more than can find employment. 

Q. You set a limitation on the number of apprentices with the view of setting 
a probable limit on the number of journeymen?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, with the one hand, with the one breath; with the other hand you 
write, and with the other breath you say, There shall be no limitation on immi- 

_ grants, because every cigar maker holding a union card anywhere on the planet 
can come in and make cigars and find a jobif he can?—A. In most of the trades 
the apprenticeship has become an obsolete matter. We only have it in the small 
towns, where men do not care to leave their homes if other men come in to take 
their places. In the large cities we have practically no apprenticeship. 

Q. Yet, while you put the apprenticeshipin effect in the smaller towns to pre- 
vent those there from being crowded out from their homes, you still welcome the 
immigrant who comes with a union card from anywhere on earth to seek employ- 
ment in those towns to the exclusion of those fellows that are already there?—A. 
That is very consistent from a labor standpoint. It may not be consistent from a 
commercial standpoint. 

Q. AsI understand it, there is no attempt or desire to enforce restriction against 
the immigrant journeyman?—A. No; because we want to cultivate good feeling 
among the craft of the whole civilized world. Our interests are identical. 

. The good feeling toward the fellow craftsmen in Scandinavia can be used, 
and is used, to debar the apprentice or boy who is raised in a town, born there, 
attended school there, confirmed there,from learning the trade?—A. It does not 
debar him. The employers have agreed to it, and they do not debar him from 
working at the trade. It does not keep him out of the trade. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHAR.) Does not your whole craft hold the well being of the 
adult member above the apprenticeship?—A. Most decidedly. 

Q. (By Mr. RarcurorD.) Isitnot a fact that if the union-card test were applied 
to immigrant cigar makers, and that test excluded 100 or 10,000 cigar makers 
annually, that to that extent, you would open the way for American boys?—A. 
Undoubtedly would. 

Q. Is it not a fact also that by opening the way for American boys and admit- 
ting that class of cigar makers who had union cards, the standard of workman- 
ship in your trade would be higher?—A. Yes; and the standard of wagesalso. The 

trade unions believe in restriction,in limiting the number of employed to the 
necessities of the trade,and anyone who advocates a different policy is simply 
advocating something detrimental to the craft. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) You do not believe in immigration at all?— 
Yes; we do. Wedonot encourage these men to come here. It does not shut 
the boy out from other employment. You can not become a lawyer in the State 
of New York without great difficulty. The laws of the State of New York have 
increased the difficulty of becoming a lawyer. Every year they add new diffi- 
culties. Now, they say, you must study Greek, Latin, French, German. They 
say there are too many in the business. The trades do the same thing. We 
simply follow the lines of theprofessions. Most of the lawmakers of the country 
are lawyers, probably nine-tenths of them. We are following their example. 
They go further than that. They have established by law a bill of prices in the 
code of civil procedure of the State of New York. In that code we find a law 
giving them a minimum price for various things. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it a fact that the lawyers organized the first 
trust?—A. They have their bar associations and the judges sustain them every 
time. They are members of the same association. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) The trade is the capital of the cigar makers, and they 
desire to protect it and prevent a surplus of labor by having a large surplus of boys 
learning the trade?—A. Undoubtedly; trying to make their labor as valuable as 
possible by limiting the output. me ; 

Q. Do they believe it is unfair to the American boy to facilitate his spending 3 
or 4 years learning a trade at which he can not make a living after learning?—A. 
No; they do not believe that. He is not debarred from coming in. I have not 
known a boy who has been prevented. ms 

Q. They discourage a large number learning the trade?—A. No; it is not done 
to discourage anybody. In some localities, where the number is small, more are 
coming in than we desire, which requires paying too much out-of-work benefits 
to them. 
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. (By Mr. Farquuar.) What effect have these large combinations of capital 
fhe tevaced trade, eee so-called trusts, had in respect to labor? Have they 
diminished the number of employees or not?—A. The tobacco trust has not 
reached the cigar trades. It has only reached the cheroots, cigarettes, and smok- 
ing tobacco, as far as I know. They are making these Virginia cheroots down in 
Richmond, and they are paying mighty little wages and employing long hours; 
probably not paying half as much as men receive In towns properly organized. 

Q. They have no organization, the working people?—A. Some have an organ- 
ization, in the smoking-tobacco line, but not sufficient to resist a powerful 
organization. q ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Can you say what you believe to be the sentiment of 
organized labor in regard to restricting immigration?—A. I believe in educational 
qualification. I believe I can do better with people in a trade union who can read 
and write. I can talk with them and reason with them. I can give them some 
printed matter by which they can educate themselves. The last time I went out 

_ of office I proposed a motion that no boy should be allowed to learn the trade who 
had not attended school 6 years. It was not carried. 

Q. What is your opinion of the feeling of organized labor with respect to 
restricting immigration?—A. It is varied. There are various ideas about it. I 
could not voice the sentiments. 

Q. Generally they believe in restricting it?—A. They believe in some restric- 
tions. I believe the labor organizations of the country favored the Lodge bill. 

Q. Your union has voted on it, has it not?—A. I do not know whether it has or 
not. The labor organizations throughout the country favor that bill. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) If the trade unions of the country were called upon 
and given the choice to-day of abolishing the apprenticeship system, with the 
understanding that immigration would be restricted according to the claims of 
the trade unions, is it your judgment that they would accept?—A. The apprentice- 
ship of to-day in most of the trades is practitally a dead letter. In most of the 
employments where machinery is used there is no apprenticeship system. It is 
only in the old-fashioned trades. So the apprenticeship system at present cuts no 
figure. Itis only nominal. 

Q. Then immigration is a more serious question with the trade unions than the 
apprenticeship system?—A. The immigration question has been put forward for 
a good many years above the apprenticeship system. Even in my own trade. 
which is an old-fashioned one, and in which there has not been much machinery 
introduced, the apprenticeship cuts mighty little figure to-day. The immigration 
question now is practically dead since we have 10,000,000 of new people on the 
other side of the Pacific. That practically annihilates the immigration question. 

Q. How does that annihilate the immigration question?—A. They become part 
of the country. 

Q. Are not our people as likely to go there to seek investment and make money 
as they are to come here?—A. Notthe laboring people. Thecapitalistsare. Those 
who have tasted some of the Tropics will not like it very much. I was in Key 
West one week and had enough of it—in the winter, too. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) Have you any knowledge of-the cigar-making trade in 
Havana and Porto Rico?—A. Yes, and of Manila. In the city of Havana the 
cigar makers had an organization for years and wages were fair; butin the inte- 
rior of Cuba they did not get 25 per cent of what they gotin Havana. So in 
Porto Rico. In Manila you can buy a nice cigar for $10 Mexican a thousand 
$5 American money. i 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Are there many cigar makers in Manila?—A. Yes. 

@. Are they organized?—A. No. They exported in 1896 over 200,000,000 cigars. 
It is the principal industry. They used to come to the United States about 30 
years ago, At that time the public favored a dark quality of cigars. They used 
to be painted. The Manila cigar ceased to be of any value in this country. The 
public now likes light cigars, and it would crowd our trade to the wallif Manila 
goods came into this country free. We do not know what will come, but it is 
always good to point out dangers that are lurking in the dark. The making per 
Shonsand is from $1 to $1-00 in Manila, ‘The wages average from 10 cents ta 

f ay. stly on rice and vegetables. 
with that article, and I cry, Halt! Stop! @ oe Ne one 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Where does the Manila product go now?—A. All over 
the world. 

Q. How much comes into the American market?—A. Very little now. It used 
to 80 years ago. I could not give exact figures. They used fo come in long boxes 
containing 20 bundles. I have not seen them in the market since the early seventies. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIps.) Were they better cigars than the Havana?—A. Not as 
good. They were a lighter cigar and some people used to like them. If Manila 
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cigars come in under equal conditions it would be very serious to our trade. We 
will have to fight against it. The same danger lurks in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
In the interior of Cuba, with the wages paid now, they can send here a clear 
Havana cigar for $18 a thousand. What would become of the domestic product 


_ under such conditions? I say the man who is not loyal to his trade is not loyal 


meyer. © 


to his country. 


Q. Have you anything further to say2—A. I would like to make one statement 
about short hours: I made the statement in 1883 before the Senate committee 
presided over by Mr. Blair. I would like to reiterate that. I believe the patents 
issued by the Government should be under the condition that the men employed 


on such patents should work on the 8-hour system, otherwise the patent to be not 


granted or revoked. That is remedial legislation. The short-hour system will 
prevent the periodical industrial panics and industrial stagnation which we have 
had six or seven times in this country. We passed through industrial panics in 
1817, 1837, 1857, 1873, 1884, and 1898. Thatis when the alarm call was sent out. I 
hold that by shorter hours of labor the panics would be of short duration. It 
would not prevent panics, but it would prevent industrial stagnation following 
panics. 

Q. (By Mr. KenNneEpy.) All the General Government can do on the short-hour * 
workday is to pass an 8-hour law for those employed on Government works. The 
States may do the same thing; and I suppose you want that done by the National 
Government and the States?—A. I mean as far as the patents are concerned. I 
suggested that the National Government, because the patents are a special privi- 
lege issued by the National Government, should issue patents on condition that 
the 8-hour law be enforced on the employees, contractors, and subcontractors. 

Q. Your organization favors that?—A. Yes. The Government officials ought 
to enforce the 8-hour law. They did not enforce it. It required a great many 
demonstrations. There was a big demonstration held May 18, 1872, throughout 
the country. The8-hour law was not enforced. The government officials wanted 
to reduce the wages. President Grant issued a proclamation not to reduce the 
wages. There ought to be a general 8-hour day law. 

Q. The influence of national and State 8-hour laws would be very beneficial?— 
A. Undoubtedly, it will come ultimately, when the general public is educated 
more on the subject. To reduce the hours of labor is not detrimental to com- 
mercial interests. On the contrary, shorter hours mean better machinery, and 
better machinery means capturing the markets of the world, cheaper productions, 
and higher wages; in other words, the theory advocated by Mr. Ira Stewart. 
Three dollars a day is cheaper than 10 cents in China; that is, the production of 
men who work for $3 a day will ultimately be able to compete with the production 
of men who work for 10 cents a day without machinery. We are doing that in 
the iron and steel industries. We are already underselling Europe $6 and $8 a 
ton in the British markets. . 

Q. Are you an advocate of capturing the markets of the world?—A. Not par- 
ticularly. I simply mention that for the commercial men. Commercial men are 
usually opposed to the 8 hours, because they believe it will limit production and 
enhance the price of production. Just the opposite is the fact. Shorter hours 
and higher wages mean cheaper production by improved machinery. It hastens 
the introduction of machinery. The man who can get work done for 10 cents a 
day is not the inventor of machinery, neither does he encourage machinery. But 
the man who is compelled to pay $3 or $4 a day will try to invent a machine or 
get somebody else to invent it to make production cheaper. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is it ornot a fact that the trade-unionists and organized 
labor generally have brought around shorter hours of labor in this country inde- 
pendently of legislation?—A. Yes; they started as early as 1802. _ . 

Q. Is it also a fact that you will find when you try State or national legislation 
that you are confronted by courts and everybody against it, while at the same 
time each trade nearly every year has taken a step nearer and nearer the shorten- 
ing of the working day?—A. The legislation helps public sentiment along. 

Q. Has not public sentiment helped the unions?—A. It does help us, but at the 
same time legislation controls public sentiment. ; rs 

Q. Could you go in any State in this nation and get the 8-hour workday?—A. 
No, unless trade is organized to enforce it. Ultimately it willcome. No legisla- 
tion passed to-day can be enforced or isenforced unless backed by powerful organi 
zation. When we passed the tenement-house cigar bill in 1882 it was declared 
unconstitutional. It would have stayed in the statute books until to-day if we had 
not enforced it. Our organization got evidence—crawled on the roofs, up on the 
houses, and got evidence, had warrants issued against them, and closed them up. 
The police did not do anything at all until we had secured the evidence against 


them. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. SAMUEL B. DONNELLY, 


President International Typographical Union. 


The commission met at 10.45 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. 
Samuel B. Donnelly, president International Typographical Union, testified. The 
topical plan of inquiry on manufactures was followed in the examination of the 
witness. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) When was the International Typographical Union 
organized?—A. The first permanent organization of it was in 1892. 

Q. Was that as a national?—A. As a national. 

Q@. When was it changed to an international?—A. In 1869. ft tee 

Q. What is the present membership?—A. The present membership is about 

38,000. In the month of March, 1899, between 32,000 and 33,000 members paid 
per capita tax. 
_ Q. How many trades are allied in the international union?—A. The Interna- 
tional Typographical Union originally claimed jurisdiction over all branches of 
the printing trade. The printing tradeis divided into three departments, known 
as the composing room, press room, and bookbindery. Within the past 10 or 15 
years the trade has been further divided, and the tendency has been toward cre- 
ating specialists in the different departments or classes of the trade. The Inter- 
national Typographical Union in 1895 permitted the pressmen, who were mem- 
bers of that organization, to form an international organization of their own, 
that is, giving them autonomy in the control and regulation of press rooms, but 
at the same time retaining affiliation with them through what is known as Allied 
Printing Trades Councils in the cities where more than one local union of the 
craft existed. In 1895 the international urfion also permitted the bookbinders, 
who were members of that organization to withdraw and form a national union 
of their own, retaining affiliation with them through the form of what is known 
as the Allied Printing Trades Councils. An Allied Printing Trades Council isa 
sort of central body of the unions of the printing trade. The International 
Typographical Union at the present time controls compositors, stereotypers, elec- 
trotypers, mailers, photo-engravers, and newspaper writers. 

Q. Do these bookbinders and pressmen have delegates to your national organi- 
zation?—A. No; they conduct all of their own affairs; that is, they themselves 
conduct all classes of business that relates to their branch of trade exclusively, but 
any question that affects the other branches of the printing trade is regulated by 
the three international organizations. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) In that total of 38,000 you speak of you do not include 
a eet and bookbinders?—A. No; merely the International Typographical 

nion. 

Q. What is the membership of those other organizations?—A. The membership 
of the International Printing Pressmen’s Union is, I should estimate, 12,000, and 
of the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 8,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuanr.) In case of strikes and troubles do these men strike 
with the typographical organization; that is, must they of necessity strike with 
them or is it simply sympathetic if they do strike?—A. The system is this: Where 
a local union and the executive board of the international organization are of the 
opinion that the local organization itself can win the strike they strike alone, 
independently, but if they are of the opinion that it is necessary in order to win 
to secure the assistance of the other trades we follow the procedure that is out- 
lined in ouragreement. Our agreement is perpetual and binding upon the inter- 
national unions; supposed to be forever. Upon failure to effect an amicable 
settlement of any dispute in which the members of the trade, parties to this agree- 
ment, are involved, it shall be the duty of the officers of the respective unions to 
notify the president of the union, who shall repair in person or by proxy to the 
place of the difficulty, and jointly endeavor to effect a peaceable settlement, fail- 
ing in which they shall wire the report to the executive council of their respective 
international unions, which shall for the purpose of this agreement at all times 
be composed of an equal number of members, and if on a vote being taken it is 
shown that a majority of the bodies, acting conjointly, are of the opinion that the 
inauguration of a strike is absolutely necessary, the president in person or by 
proxy or one of them, as may be agreed upon by the executive councils, shail 
again attempt to effect a settlement, and if unsuccessful shall, through the officers 
of the various unions, order a general strike of all members of the International 
Typographical Union, International Printing Pressmen’s Union, and the Inter- 


i 
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itional Brotherhood of Bookbinders. Where a strike is called in conformity 
th the foregoing, any member lee the order shall be promptly expelled. 
a In case of disputes going beyon 
eally in the case of strikes the cooperation of 50,000 or 60,000 men?—A. Yes. 


laws of the international union can be changed in conventions, but th itu- 
tion, called the fundamental law of the saecrenccnel union, can - ba tare 
by a referendum vote of the members of the organization. 

Q. How is the referendum vote operated in the International Typographical 
Union?—A. In a most satisfactory manner. When the referendum system was 
first introduced in the International Typographical Union fault was found with 
it because the members did not interest themselves in the legislation to the extent 
of voting. I believe in our first referendum vote only about one-fourth of our 
membership voted on the constitutional questions. - I know that on the question 
of assessment or finances the last referendum vote taken showed that 50 per cent 
of the membership of the organization voted and on the election of officers 66 
per cent voted. 

Q. Do you elect your national officers by referendum vote?—A. Yes. 

=F Would you state the advantages to trade unionism of the referendum vote 
or disadvantages?—A. The advantages to trade unionism in the referendum vote 
are that every member of the organization feels that he has a voice in all affairs 
of the organization; that it is impossible for the organization to be controlled or 
manipulated by any small number or any few men; that the organization is truly 
a representative one—a democratic form of goverment—the membership of the 
organization participating in all its acts through the form of referendum vote, 
becoming better and more enthusiastic members than if they were merely nominal 
members of a fraternal beneficiary society. The difficulty in the referendum, as 
applied to trade unions, is in securing prompt action by the organization. That 
is perhaps the only objection that is of any consequence. For instance, should 
the International Typographical Union be attacked by acombination of employers 
and the finances of the International Typographical Union were not sufficient to 
meet the emergency, the organization would be handicapped in that its officers 
could not be supported, and the contest could not besupported until after a refer- 
endum vote was taken authorizing increased expenditure and increased contribu- 
tion to the treasury. 

Q. How long does it take the referendum vote to go through the unions?—A. 
With us it takes 35 days, about. 

Q. In your financial system have you any defense fund?—A. Yes. 

@. How much at present?—A. The defense fund of the International Typo- 
graphical Union is a percentage of the per capita tax, but its officers are empow- 
ered to transfer from its funds, in cases of emergency, to the defense fund, and 
the International Typographical Union will have available in its defense fund on 
the ist day of June, we estimate, $50,000. 

. Do you regard that as sufficient in general cases of disputes or strikes?—A. 
That is sufficient with the present conditions of the trade. 

Q. Do you think any other fund than the defense fund would be of any particu- 
lar benefit to the union?—A. A largerfund as a defense fund would be of benefit 
to our union to this extent: The smaller typographical unions, and I believe it is 
the same with every other national organization, depend almost entirely upon 
the national organization for support. The smaller unions in small towns in 
many instances would not exist 48 hours if it were not for the national organiza- 
tions with funds to support them. In larger industrial centers local unions are 
generally able to take care of themselves, and an increased defense fund would 
be of advantage to the national organization merely from the fact that the funds 
of the organization are its life, and the knowledge the employers have of the 
national organization having a large defense fund would deter them from entering 
into a combat with the organization. ; 

Q. In case of prolonged strikes, however, you would have time to reach all 
other local unions?—A. In case of prolonged strikes we would have sufficient 
time to reach all local unions. In what was known as the Pittsburg book strike 
in 1891 the International Typographical Union, through assessment, raised and 
spent in that contest with the book and job employers upward of $80,000, secured 
by a referendum vote of the organization. ne ; 

Q. What was the cause of that strike first of all?—A. The cause of that strike 
was the refusal of the employers to consider a proposition of shorter workday in 


any of its phases or aspects. a 
Q. What was the result?—A. The result of the strike was that the printing 
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trade in that branch in the city of Pittsburg has not recovered in 8 years. 
Employers went into bankruptcy. The control of the organization over the offices 
was to a certain extent lost; but the trade was demoralized, prices were cut to 
the lowest possible limit, wages were reduced, and 8 years afterwards, as a 
result of that strike, that particular branch of the trade in the city of Pittsburg 
is poorer than in almost any city of the same size in the United States. — 

Q. Within the last 8 or 10 years have you had any serious strikes besides the 
Pittsburg one?—A. We have not had any contention or determined fight that was 
of the same magnitude as the Pittsburg strike. — ‘ 

Q. Please state the usual way that a strike arises, from the chapel of the print- 
ing office up to where it reaches the local union and the local union reaches the 
national union, and where a final decision of a general strike comes from.—A. 
Strikes in our organization are inaugurated invariably for the following reasons: 
First, for enforcement of payment of a fixed and recognized scale of wages. 
Second, for enforcement of what we consider union or fair rules or regulations 
for the government of an establishment as it affects the employees. A strike for 
an enforcement or recognition of a scale of wages is conducted in the following 
manner: Local unions, under our national laws, have authority in the formation 
of scales. Local unions, in enacting a scale of wages, notify the employers of the 
fact that they are about to adopt a scale of wages; a conference is entered into 
for the purpose of fixing such rates. This is not a rule of the organization. In 
many cases a union adopts a scale of wages, notifies the employers as to the scale 
adopted, and requests that on a certain date that scale be recognized and paid. 
When the local union discovers that they can not secure what in their opinion is 
a fair scale of wages through conference with employers or through any other 
means, they report to the officers, through the president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, that they are about to engage in a strike for the enforcement of 
a scale of wages, and request that the international organization authorize such 
a strike and supportit. The communications received from the local union are 
then served in duplicate to the members of the executive council of the interna- 
tional union, with the copies of the scale as fixed, and with the opinion attached 
of the president of the union as to whether the scale is one which can be enforced 
in that locality. If the members of the executive council of the International 
Typographical Union vote in favor of supporting this union in enforcing this scale 
of wages, the president of the union, either in person or by proxy, visits the place 
and endeavors to secure, by conference with the employers, the recognition of that 
scale. If he is unable to secure that scale, a strike is ordered. 

@. (By Mr. Nort.) How long has that procedure been followed?—A. For 10 

years. 
_ Q. That invariably folows?—A. The rule is invariably followed, and is followed 
in every case where the action of the local union is entirely an aggressive action. 
If the local union adopts its scale of wages, and notifies the employers that the 
union expects that scale to be paid on a certain date, and the employers say we 
will not, we will not recognize your union; and proceed to discharge the leaders 
in the formation of this scale, then we consider that the union is placed upon the 
defensive, and all that is necessary for the local officers to do is to telegraph to 
the international president, who, with three members of his executive council, 
who are always at headquarters, indorses the action of the local unions and orders 
a strike within 10 hours of the first aggressive action on the part of the employers. 
But where the local union is acting upon the aggressive the procedure before 
described must be followed. 

Q. They demand a certain scale?—A. They make a request. Never do the 
representatives of the international organization have anything to do with a 
demand. 2 . Y 

Q. And they say this request must be complied with on a certain date?—A. The 
usual form is to notify the employers that the local union has adopted, at its reg- 
ular meeting, a resolution declaring that upon a date named a certain scale of 
ieee een it desires to enforce. will take effect. 

. And requesting an answer on a certain date?—A. ing swer 
Pee euat date, late?—A. Requesting an answer on 

Q. Is that what you call defensive action?—A. No; that is not what I would 
call ere een, Fob is What we consider peaceable negotiation. Aggres- 
sive action is where a local union notifies an employer that if, wpona certain date 
the scale is not paid, the union men will strike. < 

Q. That is not evident in this notification2—A. Never. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) DoT understand from your statement that when a 
local union is about to meet and formulate a scale of prices, the employer is 
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invariably notified to take part in such meeting for the purpose of assisting in 
formulating such scale?-—A. Not in our eceriicatiew: ieanplovers only oete. 
fore the local union at their request. They have never, to my knowledge, been 
requested to appear before a local union. Employers have frequently requested 
that they be allowed to appear before a local union, and such requests have always 
been considered favorably. 

Q. = Representative Livineston.) Suppose, without any action on your part 
at all for the increase or decrease of wages, that the employer decreases the wages, 
and when you make a peal to be heard, he refuses; that would be on the a. 
sive. Have you anything like that?—A. We have cases where the employer, 
without any notification, without any conference or consideration, merely posts a 
notice in his composing room that on and after a certain date wages will be at a 
reduced rate. Ina case of that kind we do not take action without requesting a 
conference. We are acting entirely on the defensive. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) Suppose you have a notification to-morrow from the 
owners of the Chicago Post that they will not pay the scale in their office; is your 
case aggressive or defensive?—A. Defensive. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Suppose that you notify the publishers of a certain paper 
that on or after a certain date your men will require an increase of 5 per cent in 
the wages paid, and demanding an answer on a fixed date; is that case aggressive 
or defensive?—A. Where we demand, our case is aggressive. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have youstill chapel organization of the men?—A. Ina 
shop employing three or more men a chapel is formed. The chapel elects a chair- 
man and secretary, and the chairman of the chapel transacts the general business of 
the employees as between the employees and the employer. He is considered the 
representative of the employees in all business which they may have to transact 
with the employer. If a man in the chapel receives what we call a short envelope 
through mistake of the bookkeeper, he does not go to the bookkeeper or employer; 
he states his case to the chairman of the chapel, who makes complaint for him. 
His duties are defined by the constitution of the local unions. They invariably 
-are to see that union regulations and rules are complied with; that no discharges 
are made for what is known as upholding union principles; that no discharges are 
made that are considered wrongful on the part of the men; that there is no viola- 
tion of the scale of prices of the union, and that there in no overtime work that is 
not paid for, and that the sanitary conditions of the office are fair. He is gener- 
ally the representative of the unionin the shop. The chairman makes his report 
of the condition of the shop to the union meetings. Jn the smaller unions he 
makes his report verbally to the union meeting. In the larger unions, such as 
New York and Chicago, he goes to the office of the union and submits his report 
in writing: Thatmonthly report shows the number of men employed in the office, 
number of men in the composing room, number of men in the press room, num- 
ber of apprentices, number of errand boys, etc. 

. (By Mr. Nort.) Are errand boys included in the report?—A. In the report 
of the chairman, yes. As to whether the employees are all members of the union, 
and if not, how many are not members of the union; as to whether all depart- 
ments are organized, and if not, as to what can be done by his union that will 
result in the organization of all departments; as to the number of machines in 
use, and a general statement as to the conditions of the office. The chapel is the 
unit of organization in the typographical union. The individual member is the 
unit in the organization, but so far as the enforcement of organization rules are 
concerned the unit in division of the organization is the chapel. 2 

Q. Are these errand boys members of the typographical union?—A. No. 

Q. Does the typographical union attempt to determine how many errand boys 
shall be employed or say nothing about their wages?—A. No. : 

Q. (By Mr. Puinutps.) Do your local organizations ever ask for conferences 
with employers in the first place in regard to wages if they are not satisfactory, 
or do they just demand that they shall have an increase?—A. Where a recognized 
scale is increased by the action of the typographical union, the typographical 
union invariably ask for a conference before any radical action is taken. Where 
a union has been organized and is endeavoring to secure recognition and enforce- 
ment of ascale of wages it is not advisable in the majority of cases to notify 
employers of the intended action. : 

. (By Mr. Nortu.) The action is taken, then, before the employer is con- 
sulted?—A. The union must reach a certain point in its existence before we con- 
sider it safe to confer or invite conference with employers. 

Q. You do not invite employers to confer with you until after you have made 
up your mind what to do?—A. We do not invite employers to confer with us in 
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fixing the scale rate in a town where the scale rate has not been recognized if we 
have any idea that the employers will attempt any move to wreck or break up the 
organization. : 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Where a scale has been recognized and your members 
contemplate an advance, then do we understand that you request the employer 
to meet with you?—A. Invariably. That is the invariable rule. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Is it from the chapel that you first have the knowledge 
of any difference with the union, either on the part of the employer or on the 
part of the men?—A. Yes. ; : 

. Does the chapel take action independently of the local union first in case 
of trouble?—A. The chapel takes action independently of the local body of the 
union. The chapel takes such action and recommends to the union what in 
their opinion they deem the advisable course to pursue, from the fact that the 
chapel invariably have better knowledge of the conditions and position of the 
employer. ; . 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) In your local or national unions do you 
ever contemplate and agree to a decrease in wages and notify the employers of 
that?—A. The local unions in many cases have, at the request of the employers, 
adopted a decrease in wages. The local unions do not take the initiative in 
decreasing wages or lengthening hours. 

The real original cause of strikes may be with us for, perhaps, 100 reasons, and 
the action of the union generally depends on the circumstances attendant to the 
strike. If aman had always employed union labor, had paid the union scale, and 
never had any conflict with the union, we would no more think of striking his 
office, or changing or making any change in our legislation which would affect 
the conditions in his office, without a conference, than we would think of com- 
mitting suicide; but where an employer has always been or is known to be antag- 
onistic to the union or trade organizations, and where violations of the trade 
rules have occurred frequently in his establisament, and where he has been a con- 
tinual source of trouble to the union, then the union considers the only proper 
course to pursue is the course men would pursue when trying to defeat or circum- 
vent an enemy. When a man is considered an enemy of organized labor, an 
enemy of scales of wages, or what we consider fair conditions as trade unionists, 
he is invariably subject to what the public considers tyrannical treatment on the 
part of the union. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) What was the specific cause of the strike in the Chicago 

newspapers last June?—A. The stereotypers’ union requested an increase in 
wages. The stereotypers’ union had for a number of years an agreement with 
the Newspaper Publishers’ Association. This agreement expired annually, and 
if either party to this agreement desired to make any different terms in the 
renewed agreement for the following year, they were required to give 30 days’ 
notice to the other parties to the agreement. The stereotypers gave to the pub- 
lishers’ association, in conformity with the agreement, 30 days’ notice that they 
desired an increase in wages. The 30 days expired and the representatives of the 
two organizations met to confer for the arranging of the rates for the new agree- 
ment. The union insisted that the rate of wages should be increased, and com- 
pared the rate they were receiving with the rate of wages received in other cities. 
The publishers’ association said that owing to the enormous expenses they were 
InculTing in securing telegraphic news, as a result of the war, they could not 
increase the wages; in another respect, that their revenue had not increased, 
although printing more papers than they ever had in their history. The commit- 
tee notified the publishers’ association that the union was determined to receive 
this increase, and they said they would not pay this increase. 
_ Q. In that particular instance did you go through the conformity of telegraph- 
ing to the union?—A, The local union and publishers’ association in the city of 
Chicago had arranged previously their agreements locally, regardless of the 
authority of the international union. They did not telegraph the international 
union; they did not comply with the law; neither did the publishers. The inter- 
national union declared the strike illegal and refused to pay the benefits on that 
account. The other departments did not go on strike. The international had 
never been consulted or recognized in the local contract. That was a case where 
the local union and local employers mutually agreed betweeh themselves as to the 
hours and rates without consulting any outside party. 

Q. How did that strike eventuate?—A. The strike eventuated with a few men 
returning to work in the city of Chicago. There are to-day about 24 stereotypers 
blacklisted who can not secure employment in any establishment. One of the 
newspaper offices is to-day union in all departments, even to the engineers; the 
others employ union men in all departments, with the exception of one, which is 
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union in its composing room only; that is, they have all reemployed or are to-day 
employing union men in the stereotyping departments, with one exception, 

Q. At the old rate of wages?—A. At a less rate than the old rate of wages. 

Q. That was one of the cases where a strike turned out unfortunatelyP—A. No; 
the union maintains for its members the old scale of wages, but the nonunion 
men who went in during the strike are to-day working for less than the old scale, 
and are working in many cases under contract. The publishers’ association said 
to the union, ‘‘ We are willing to pay the present rate of wages,” but when they 

_ contracted with the nonunion men they contracted with them that they should 
not join any organization, and they work in many cases for $14 a week, when the 

old scale was $21. When they once break the power of the union they reduce 

_ Wages in every possible case to the lowest limit. 

: . You think this strike might have turned out differently if the local union 

_had conformed to your rules and regulations?—A. If the local union had con- 
formed to our rules and regulations there never would have been a strike. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Has there been a marked decrease in the number of 
strikes in the printing trades in recent years?—A. Yes; for the past seven months 
we have had very few strikes. 

Q. You attribute that to more thorough and intelligent organization?—A. I 
attribute that to the fact that our locals are complying strictly,at the present 
time, with the laws of the organization. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) Is it or not a fact that since 1872 the International 
Typographical Union has uniformly sought to have conferences between employ- 
ers and employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is not this the first body that ever inaugurated that in this country?—A. . 
While there may have been local organizations of trades, like that of gold beating, 
who tried to fix scales of their own before the International Typographical Union, 
as a national organization I believe it was the pioneer. I want to call attention 
to this point in the section I have quoted as covering general strikes. You will 
see, first, that it reads: ‘‘In the event of a disagreement between a subordinate 
union and an employer, which, in the opinion of the local union, may result in a 
strike, such local shall notify the president, who shall repair in person or by proxy 
to the place where said union is located, investigate the cause of the disagreement, 
and endeayor to adjust the difficulty.” * * * That means the local union, 
and representatives of the local union are to confer with the employers and 
endeavor to effect an amicable settlement. If they fail, they report the case to 
the local Allied Printing Trades Council, which sends a committee to confer with 
the employer. If the Allied Printing Trades Council fails, they shall notify, ina 
report, the executive councils of their respective international unions, and if, on 
a vote being taken, it is shown that a majority of the bodies, acting conjointly, are 
of the opinion that inauguration of a strike is absolutely necessary, the president 
in person or by proxy, or one of them as may be agreed upon by the executive 
councils, shall again attempt to effect a settlement, and if unsuccessful shall, 
through the officers of the various unions, order a general strike of all the mem- 
bers of the international union. A sympathetic or nniversal strike in a printing 
establishment can not be called, in accordance with our law, without three con- 
ferences. If the proprietor states upon the first conference that he will not con- 
fer, that he will not discuss the question, then, of course, the union is placed in 
the position of wasting its time if it asks for the other two conferences; that is, 
in a general strike. Now, as toa strike affecting only the typographical union, 
this is the law: F 

‘‘ Tn the event of a disagreement between a subordinate union and an employer, 
which, in the opinion of the local union, may result in a strike, such union shall 
notify the president, who shall repair in person or by proxy to the place where 
said union is located, investigate the cause of the disagreement, and endeavor to 
adjust the difficulty. If his efforts should prove futile, he shall notify the execu- 
tive council of all the circumstances, and if a majority of said council shall decide 
that a strike is necessary, such union may be authorized to order a strike; and it 
is imperatively ordered that no strike or lockout shall be deemed legal, or moneys 
expended from the defense fund on that account, unless the strike or lockout shall 
have been ordered or recognized by the executive council.” ; ; 

Q. How did you secure the shorter workday within the last few years? Was it 
through conferences or by strike?—A. We secured a reduction of the hours for 
the book and job printing trade from 10 to 9 as a result of conferences and nego- 
tiations with the representatives of the employers. | Pi. i 

Q. National association of employers?—A. National association. We have 
secured that shorter workday with the exception of one or two instances, where 
the members of the national association of employers have refused to recognize 
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or abide by this mutual agreement. The sameemployers in the city of Pittsburg, 
who, in 1890 and 1891, opposed the movement, to-day refuse to comply with the 
agreement, and are operating their offices ten hours. 


Q. (By Mr. Norra.) Is that the only instance?—A. In Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,. 


is a second case; one member of the employers’ association in New York 
City; one in Norfolk, Va.; and members of the employers’ association in Atlanta, 
Ga., and Kansas City. I should say 25 members of the national employers 
association, employing 600 men, have refused to abide by and have violated the 
agreement made with the typographical unions. las } ; 

Q. Has there been a strike in all of these industries?—A. Yes; in all with one 
exception. a : 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) How did they turn out?—A. Strikes are 
still being conducted and the international union is supporting them financially. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Is all the work being sustained mainly by them, or is it 


being carried on by the international organization?—A. The workers in those _ 


places are making an attempt to defeat the employets. : 

Q. What was the exception?—A. In the town of Atlanta, where the union had 
struck and where for a number of years it has been a running fight with the 
employers for recognition. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Was not this agreement made by appointed commit: 
tees of the typothetz of this country as well as committees appointed by the typo- 
graphical union?—A. Yes. 

Q@. As honorable a contract or agreement as was ever made?—A. Yes. I want 
to mention one point in connection with the employers’ organization: We have 
never found an employers’ organization that by itself, through its formation, or 
its rules, or regulations, was able to enforce upon its members an agreement 
made with the typographical union. The typographical union regulates and 
controls its membership. If amember of the typographical union refuses to abide 
by the scale, he is expelled for ‘‘ratting?’ he is not considered an honorable 
man:and is not permitted to associate with union printers. If a member of an 
employers’ society refuses to abide by an agreement, repudiates it with the typo- 
graphical union, he is not expelled from the society of the employers, but in many 
instances becomes quietly and in an. underhand way the weapon with which the 
employers endeavor to strike back at the organization secretly. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Will you define that word ‘“‘ ratting?”—A. ‘‘ Ratting”’ is the 
act of violating the obligation taken when a man becomes a member of the 
organization. 

@. You have give it that significance in your trade?—A. It is a technical 
term and has been known as such for years with printers, just the same as they 
call an office boy the ‘‘ devil.” 

Q. Is it in the dictionary?—A. I thinkit isin the American Dictionary of Print- 
ing and Bookmaking. t 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) I would like toask your views and those of your trade 
union on the shorter workday.—A. The shorter workday improves the condition 
of the workers, from the fact that it gives them an opportunity to do something 
else in this world than toil. It is a good thing for the community, for the reason 
that it results in the employment of more men, exceptin a very few skilled trades. 
The legal shorter workday is a step by the State or National Government toward 
a general regulation or direction of industrial affairs, which is itself the most 
important item in connection with our Government. 

Q. When the printers adopted the 9-hour day there were certain reasons, possi- 
bly, that they could not adopt the 8-hour day. Will you state what they were 
generally?—A. The reason given by the employersin the printing trade as an excuse 
for not recognizing the shorter workday was that. the conditions under which 
they operate were different from the conditions existing in many other trades 
that worked short hours. For instance, a printing establishment entails a great 
financial expenditure; a printing establishment requires costly machinery, and 
this machinery when idle is not producing revenue, and printers are handicapped 
as compared with the building trades and many other industries where costly 
machinery is not required. Their argument was that when a man contracted 
and erected a building he required no great financial investment; there was no 
money lying idle; that he purchased his material on the installment plan and 
collected his money as the building was erected; whereas in a printing office at 
all times, in order to successfully operate, there must be costly machinery and 
great financial investment. They state that a reduction of hours, in the press 


rooms particularly, means a reduction of the output, for the reason that the limit . 


of the output was the limit of the speed of the machinery, and that in order to 
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ticular place and whose labor—that is, the work to be performed—is known when 
the day’s work is begun. When the newspaper writers start on their day’s work 
they havenot a fixed task before them. The task may develop as the time passes, 
and before the day is concluded they have perhaps worked 24 hours without 
completing the work assigned. : : 
Q. It would be interesting to hear from you how many of these unions there 
are and what prospect of success the newspaper writers’ unions haye?—A. There 
are 4 at the present time. 
3 In what cities?—A.. Boston, New York, Dayton, and Denver. 
7 . (By Representative Livineston.) Is that a new movement?—A. It is a 
movement about 6 years old. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Can you say anything about the membership of those 
unions?—A. At the present time, between 500 and 600. 

Q. Do they carry any influence in fixing the wages paid in that branch of the 

_printing business?—A. They fixaminimum: not a minimum as the typographical 
union fixes it, but they do fix a limit. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) They attempt it, you mean?—A. They attempt to fix a 
limit which will be considered by newspaper writers as a living rate of wages; 
that is, a living wage minimum. 

. (By Mr. KennEpy.) Are you hopeful of an increase in these unions in mem- 
bership?—A. Iam. Just the same as I am hopeful of an increase in the member- 
ship of all trade organizations and the extension of their fields into all callings 
and professions. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Are the wages received by reporters and writers on the 
newspapers of the country higher or lower than those of the typesetters, as a 
rule?—A. As a rule they are very much lower. Not only are the wages lower, 
but the conditions under which they work in many eases are absolutely revolting 
to free men. 

Q. Is there any objection to your explaining what you mean by that?—A. Fre- 
quently I have known newspaper writers to almost starve to death on the streets 
of New York. Men of education who were in the position that is considered by 
society and the law as the condition of a vagrant, the field in which they were 
employed being overcrowded, being without any organization which would 
extend to them financial assistance or assistance to leave the city. The editors 
and managers being entirely too busy to converse with them on questions of 
employment, their only opportunity for employment, and the only conditions under 
which they could hope to secure employment, were by offering to do the work of 
some other man, and displace him, at a lower rate of wages. That is the general 
condition of an unorganized trade, of an unorganized occupation. The occupa- 
tion of the newspaper writer is not of the same class in many of its aspects as 
that of an attorney or a physician. 

. That isto say, it is less technical and more easily entered?—A. Yes. 

. The qualification is more general?—A. And it partakes more of the nature 
of a trade than it does of the profession, owing to the conditions of employment. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Do the reporters receive any encouragement from the 
high-grade newspaper workers with respect to this organization?—A. As a gen- 
eral thing the rule is that the reporter receives very little encouragement from 
the high-grade editor or manager. There is no organization—or rather the lack of 
organization has tended to create that class distinction and to grade men socially 
in accordance with their salaries and the position they occupy in the establish- 
ment; whereas, the trade union or the printing trade union is really a social 
leveler and equalizer. The foreman of the composing room, although he may 
receive the highest wages ($60 to $75 per week), is invariably on a common level 
with the workmen socially, passes freely among them and converses with them, 
and he is an approachable man on all occasions. It is different in an unorganized 
trade or profession. There the tendency is, as soon as the man reaches a position 
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of authority, to establish with men in similar positions, such as superintendents, 
a little social class of their own, and they are unapproachable by people that are 
lower in grade. ’ 

Q. Do ches think that public opinion has much to do with the strength of the 
unions in newspaper offices, and that if the reporters were thoroughly organized 
they would command at least as much respect and remuneration from the man- 
agers as the mechanical workers on the papers do?—A. Yes; I believe if they 
were thoroughly organized they would. __ rom 

Q. (By Mr. Norru.) The editors and higher editorial employees of the news- 
paper are almost invariably recruited from the ranks of the reporters, are they 
not?—A. For the past few years there have come into the newspaper ae 
many college graduates and sons of rich men, who take their places directly in 
the editorial room, on account of political influence or ownership of stock. This 
has a tendency to change the old democratic conditions as they existed in the 
newspaper trade or profession 25, 30, or 40 years ago. : 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) In the old times, was it not the custom that the edi- 
torial employees were nearly always recruited from the composing room and the 
press?—A. Yes. Horace Greely was the first president of the typographical union 
in New York City. “ST i 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Do many printers go from the case to the editorial room?— 
A. Yes; the editor of one of the metropolitan dailies in New York is an ex-presi- 
dent of the typographical union, and the make-up editor an ex-officer of the typo- 
graphical union. 

Q. What has been the effect on the printer of the introduction of the Mergen- 
thaler linotype machine?—A. At the time of the introduction of the machine and 
for 8 years after its introduction the printers of the country suffered; the journey- 
men printers suffered to a great extent. The machine did the work of 4 men—1* 
man securing employment on the machine and 8 being displaced. The policy 
adopted by the typographical union was ndt to oppose the machine, but to admit 
of its success and make the best of it; to try and master it. The spirit that was 
manifested by the members was something of this kind: ‘* Here is something that 
will take my bread and butiter away from me and I must try and become its mas- 
ter.” They endeavored to learn the machine as quickly as possible, and after 5 
years the trade has about adjusted itself to normal conditions, and the member- 
ship of the printers’ union is to-day greater than its membership of compositors 
ever was. 

Q. Do you think there are as many printers employed to-day as there was 
before the introduction of the Mergenthaler linotype?—A. Not as many to-day, 
but with a continuation of present conditions one year from now there will be as 
many. 

Q. By reason of the increase in the printing business?—A. By reason of the 
increase in the trade. At the time the machines were introduced the local typo- 
graphical unions through the country—l should say from 1892 to 1896—expended 
$500,000 for supporting members displaced. The New York typographical union, 
the largest in the country, had*at one time 680 men on its unemployed list, princi- 
pally men who were displaced by the introduction of machines. Of the number on 
the unemployed list today who were displaced by the introduction of machines, 50 
per cent are men who were, by reason of their age, not competent to operate or 
considered competent to operate the machine, as compared with the younger 
men. The introduction of machines had this effect on the trade: In 6 years 
after the first machine was introduced the trade will have again reached the same 
condition in regard to the number of men employed as before the introduction 
of the machine; but of the men displaced there is an army of old men who are 
to-day unemployed, whose places in the trade have been taken by younger men: 
and of the men displaced by the introduction of machines at Ieast 25 per cent 
will never be again employed ina printing office at the particular department in 
which they worked when the machines were introduced. The unions are taking 
care, to a great extent, of these men by relieving them and assisting them to 
other situations. ; ‘ H 

Q. Is the untrained man, not a practical printer, as capable of running a Mer- 
genthaler linotype machine as a practical printer?—A. No; an untrained man 
who has not learned the printing trade is not as capable of operating a machine 
and does not make a competent printer or operator. 

Q. Suppose he had been trained as a typewriter, would he be on a parity with 
the practical printers in running the machine?—A. Not at all. The typewriters 
to-day who could be considered competent to operate a machine, or ought in a 
short time to become competent to operate a printing machine, are men who 
receive higher wages as typewriters and stenographers than they would receive 
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at the printing trade. The trade of a printer requires a certain education, and to 
secure that education a man must either serve 10 years at the trade, and in place 
of 10 years at the trade I should consider that no form of education would be 


- equivalent. 
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Q. Even though he would learn the machine?—A. Even though he was skilled 
on the machine and was a graduate of the best school or university. 

“i (By Mr. Kennepy.) In other words, the man who has learned the printers’ 
trade, aside from the machine, starting to learn the machine at the same time 
that a man who has not learned the trade, has a technical knowledge of the busi- 
ness that gives him an incalculable advantage over the other man?—A. He has a 
technical knowledge of the business, and he has an intuitive or an acquired 
knowledge in some way that can hardly be explained of punctuation, of grammar, 
of rhetoric, of history, and of everything that enters into bookmaking and print- 
ing; and a man may never have seen the inside of a grammar and may have gone 
into the printing office merely knowing how to read and write and spell, and be 
competent, after working as a printer 10 or 12 years, to make corrections in writings 
of men who are considered scholars. . 

Q. (By Mr. Norru.) How far has the introduction of the Mergenthaler lino- 
type extended?—A. It has extended to about its limit as an economic machine. 
The field where it can be used economically is about filled. The field in which 
the Mergenthaler linotype machine at its present price can be used economically 
is almost filled. i 

Q. Do the printers feel that the limit of invention has been reached in these 
typesetting machines?—A. No; we feel this: that of all typesetting machines at 
the present time, perhaps, the speed of the machine is the speed of the human 
mind, and that no machine can be invented in the printing trade that will operate 
without the mind as a director; and that the limit of speed in the manipulation of 
the keyboard has been reached. The speedof the stenographer, the utmost speed, 
has been reached, and the only machine that can, to any extent, displace man is a 
machine that will do away altogether with any human manipulation, which is 
practically impossible. ; ; 

Q. Do females operate the Mergenthaler linotype machine asreadily as males?— 
A. They learn perhaps more readily than males—that is, they learn the keyboard 
and the primary parts, but they have not the mental and physical endurance to 
maintain for any length of time the speed on a machine that can be maintained 
by aman. : 

*Q. Is the competition of women affecting the wages of male printers?—A. Only 
in some sections of the country. ; i 
Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) What section is thatr—A. The New England States, 
principally Massachusetts. 
. Boston?—A. Yes. ee : ; ‘ 
. (By Mr. FarquHaRr.) Does the union in this country admit women?—A. The 
rinters’ union admits women. 
‘ Q. Have they the same scale of prices with men?—A. The New York typograph- 
ical union admits women and they get the same scale of wages as men. | 

Q. (By Mr. Nort.) How is it in Boston?—A. New York printers consider that 
1,000 ems of type on a galley brought to them by a woman is worth just as much 
to them as the same amount by aman. They do not employ a woman who is not 
a printer and who does not perform the work just as well as a man. $ 

The Boston printers have always claimed that a woman was a great inconven- 
ience; that she required a great amount of attention and assistance; she re {uired 
boys to prepare her type, and a strong-armed man to lift her cases, and she 
required more supervision, and the work of the superintendent was greater in 
working with women; and for that reason they should not be organized and have 
any scale of wages, and the employing printers of Boston have been paying to 
women from 20 to 30 per cent less wages than they pay to men for the same class 
of work. 5 < é sonal 

. And yet they do not put any obstacle in the way of the increase of female 
ee nest hen do not peeais thors from their offices by reason of nn pee pend 
culties which you speak of?—A. Under no circumstances do they exclude u aie 
in fact, they employ all they can find. The tendency is to classify the la anc 
keep a woman on straight composition, to make as much as possible an on ome 
tom of her, and she is not permitted in their establishments to lear n and 1 f oe I 
higher standards as a printer. One of the fairest and, I presume, a pr inter oh a 
best standing in the United States, stated, in a conference with the typog1 ap nica 

itite in New York City, that the women in his composing room were con- 
COMMLLLCS 11. : vee : ‘ > ag th yerformed the work in 
sidered by the establishment as men; that so long as they perfor rahe as 
all its phases they would be employed; that he wanted competent printers w 
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could be employed in any part of the composing room, and he would always pay 
them the same wages that he paid men; that when he was compelled, or when 
conditions were such that he would be compelled, to reduce the wages for women, 
he would not employ women at all. a 

Q. Does the typographical union discourage the employment of female print- 
ers?—A. Not at all. The typographical unions in New England have spent, I 
presume, $5,000 in the last 3 years in endeavoring to secure a scale of wages for 
organized women, but their work has been circumvented and rendered abortive 
from the fact that the instant they secured any number of women in the estab- 
lishment to join the organization, and it was known that they attended the meet- 
ings—we were not able to conduct the meetings with sufficient secrecy—that 
instant the women were met by the employers, who said: 1f you folks organize 
and demanda scale of wages we will discharge the whole of you and employ men; 
and to show that we mean it, we will lay three or four of you off. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is that largely the case in Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
place?—A. I do not care to mention the names of the establishments, but the offi- 
cers of the typographical union of the city of Boston would give the commission, 
I presume (if it were known that it would not be made public), the exact circum- 
stances and all the attendant circumstances of their efforts to enforce a scale for 
female help in New England. : 

Q. (By Representative OrsEN.) Do you know how many typesetting machines 
are being used in this country now?—A. I would estimate that there are being 
used about 4,000. 3 

Q. And that would practically mean that the machines have taken the places 
of about 10,000 or 12,000 men?—A. Yes. 

.Q. (By Mr. RatcHurorp.) Are there any other machines in your trade except 
typesetting machines?—A. There are machines in all branches of the printing 
trade—that is, new, improved labor-saving machinery is being introduced at all 
vee in pressrooms and binderies and in électrotyping and stereotyping estab- 
ishments. 

Q. Is the displacement of hand labor by those machines equal to that of the 
typesetting machines?—A. Yes; in the bindery the displacement, I believe, has 
been greater in the last 5 years than in the composing room through the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery. 

Q. How does the printing trade look upon the advent of machinery as a whole? 
Do they regard it as something that will be to their advantage or detriment?—A. 
They regard it under present industrial conditions as detrimental to the interests 
of the working classes of the country. They have to a certain extent, through 
the policy they have pursued, alleviated the distress which would have attended 
the introduction of machines in the printing trade; but under present industrial 
conditions I believe I am stating the truth when I say that in the printing trade 
the journeymen printers universally are of opinion that the introduction of labor- 
ae cesta has been detrimental to the working classes of the country as 

Q. It has been stated that machinery in the performance of manual labor does 
not displace the workingmen; what is your experience?—A. Machinery does dis- 
place the worker under all conditions—I mean labor-saving machinery. If it did 
not displace the worker it would not be introduced, or there would be no incen- 
tive to its invention or improvement. The object of labor-saving machinery is to 
make, first, a fortune for the inventor by reason of the fact that it will decrease 
the cost of production of the article which it is intended to manufacture. The 
introduction of labor-saving machinery has been most detrimental when it has 
been introduced under conditions where it is absolutely controlled by a few 
individuals. For instance, in the book-binding industry a new machine was 
invented within the past 2 years. This machine has been sold to only a few con- 
cerns in the country. One contracting printer in the city of Chicago purchased 
a machine under contract that the same machine should not be sold to any other 
contracting printer in the city of Chicago for a certain number of years nt was 
the same in many other cities in the country. That contracting rinter, having 
complete control of the machine, uses it to cut the ground from ade ever ‘oth 7 
manufacturer engaged in that particular industry. The result was a screeds of 
wages of all persons employed in that particular branch of the book-bindi g 
trade. The result was not only a decrease in the wages of all persons emplo a 
but the greater volume of work turned out by these machines in this aa a : 
establishment even reduced the number employed for the time beinenand (are 
xe ce in wages ene a reduction of force. #7 ve 

. Did you ever see the machine work?—A. The machine i i 
establishment, andI have never seen it operated. Meanie 
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— Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) What has machinery done for the workingman? What 
as been done by invention in the line of the printing press, for instance, in the 
way of making work for workingmen?—A. The inventions in the printing-press 
pine and in all branches of the printing trade have madeit possible, undoubtedly, 
to cheapen the cost of production. The increase of the working population, of 
which I spoke before, when I referred to working classes as a whole, has been so 
_ great that even the increase in the volume of the printed matter consumed, and 
the increase in the volume of all other articles that the citizens of the country 
consume, has not been sufficient to give employment in the manufacturing lines 
to the proper number of working people. But in the printing trade the control 
of the typographical union made it possible for the printers to maintain, with 
_the introduction of machines, a living rate of wages, to retain and even shorten 
_the working hours, and at the same time the machine permitted the employer to 
reduce his expenses. Competition has been such that after three years the pub- 
lisher is again expending as much upon his newspaper as he was previous to the 
introduction of machinery. That is, as one newspaper proprietor said, the first 
year he introduced typesetting machines the cost of producing his paper de- 
creased 30 per cent, but after 3 years he found he was printing a larger paper, 
adding other features, in order to meet the competition in the line of newspaper 
publication, and that the cost of production to-day was the same amount as it 
was 3 years ago. So that in the printing trade, on account of the fact that the 
machine was available to every man who desired to purchase it, on account of the 
fact that there was an organization, on account of the competition in the trade, 
on account of the absence of combinations of any kind and the open competition 
in the trade, the worker finds himself to-day in as good, if not better, condition 
than he was before the machine was introduced. 

Q. Did the machine, having displaced two compositors in the composing room, 
Open up other avenues for other workers in the printing business?—A. It opened 
up other avenues for other workers in the printing business. It caused men to 
publish books who never would have published books, and it resulted, on account 
of the competition among newspaper publishers, in newspaper publishers putting 

their saying into the papers and the public reaping the benefit. 

Q. So there was not a decrease in the number of employees in the printing 
business as a result?—A. There is not a decrease in the number of persons in the 
printing business as a result, and the business has been entirely free from com- 
bination of employers. It has been purely a fierce, open, and competitive business 
in all its phases. t faan) 

@. Have the machines practically eliminated what was known in the printing 
business as the tramp element?—A. The machines require for their operation men 
of steady habits and good, sound physical constitution. The machine requires for 
its operation a man who is, you might say, a skilled workman in every respect, a 
higher standard of workman than did the old hand piece composition. I do not 
consider the reason that we had so large a number of journeymen printers before 


€ 


. the introduction of the machines caused by the fact that it was hand labor, but 


from the fact that it was principally piece composition and piecework, which has 
a demoralizing effect in all cases upon employees. The system that was followed 
in the printing trade during the era of piecework was that a man could receive 
his pay by some (either direct or indirect) manner when his day’s work was com- 
pleted. Many printers were made poor as a result of the piece system. The 
machines have been operated almost entirely upon the time system. — z 

Q. This transient element, then, has largely disappeared from the printing busi- 
ness?—A. To a great extent. Ris : ; ¥4 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What is your opinion about incorporation of trade 
unions?—A. I am not in favor of the incorporation of trade unions under the 
present conditions. When the State or National Governments of this country 
encourage trade unionism and legally consider an organization of mechanics, 
farmers, or any craft, trade, or occupation, formed for the purpose of improving 
the social and industrial conditions, beneficial to the communities and for the 
benefit of the country, and consider them as legitimate organizations and encour- 
age them, then incorporation will be possible. But under present conditions, with, 
in some States, trade unionism looked upon as a form of outlawry, the incorpora- 
tion of trade unions would only result in disaster to the organizations. The laws 
of the States governing incorporated bodies are such, that the power and influ- 
ence of “captains of industry,” as they term themselves, and commercial inter- 
ests, would simply place us at the mercy of the employers, from the fact that ee 
could instantly, with what is known as the injunction, tie up our funds, and we 


be helpless without money. 2 ‘ 2 
wo (By Mr, RATOHFORD.) our ons ection to the incorporation of trade unions is 
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due more to the adverse opinion of the people of certain States against trade 
unions than it is to any liability that the trade union would be subjected to under 
the laws of incorporation?—A. Itis not the fear of any conditions that trade unions 
would be subjected to under the law; it is the fear of the power and influence of 
capital at the present time to manipulate, use, and control for their advantage 
not only legislative bodies, but supposed courts of justice. I do not say that capi- 
tal is af the present time or has been engaged in a wholesale system of bribery 
or purchases of lawmakers and public officials, but there is a sort of interest that 
I believe the banking system of the country is at the bottom of that appears to be 
all-controlling and extensive, aud permeates every nook and cranny of the United 
States. Not only must legislatures move as it directs, but courts must do the 
same. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Do you think that within the last 20 years the manifest 
power of the trade unions, the fairness of their constitutions and their rules, and 
their system of conciliation, mediation and arbitration of disputes have modified 
greatly the decisions of the courts?—A. Where trade unions are the strongest they 
are looked upon as reputable organizations, and their officers and people who are 
interested in their welfare as respectable and good citizens. The growth of the 
trade union is not entirely due to the efforts of the trade unionists themselves in 
the work of organization or in proselyting or preaching the gospel of trade union- 
ism, but it is from the fact that capital in almost every case is tyrannical and 
unrelenting. A proper illustration would be a comparison of the conditions of the 
mill workers of the State of Massachusetts with the mill workers of the State of 
Georgia. We have in the State of Massachusetts a system of labor laws, a system 
of inspection of factories, bureau of labor statistics, board of mediation and 
arbitration, and compulsory education, limiting the age of children that can be 
employed in the factory. The capitalist who owns the factory in Massachusetts 
has been transferring his industry nearer to,the cotton fields; and we find that, in 
the State of Georgia, where industrial conditions are not as good as in the State 
of Massachusetts, the man who has been subject in the State of Massachusetts to 
all these laws, has been living under them, has been putting rails around his 
machinery, has been boxing in his belting, has been refusing to employ in his fac- 
tory a child under the age of 14 years, and has been putting on every floor of his 
factory separate closets for male and female labor, has been giving Saturday half 
holidays for his employees, and abolishing the company store and complying with 
the law of the State of Massachusetts—when he goes to the State of Georgia and 
transfers his business there he does not put any railing around his machinery; he 
does not box in his belting; he employs children 9, 10, or 12 years of age at wages 
as low as 15 or 20 cents per day, and works them from the time the light shines in 
the morning until it is dark at night; and in his factory he has no closets, no sani- 
tary conditions, such as are required in the State of Massachusetts; he simply does 
as he pleases and acts in a most tyrannical and unchristian-like manner. There 
is nothing in the world that will protect the workers in those respects except 
organization. Through organization in the States of Massachusetts and New 
York these laws were enacted. In the State of New York the factory inspector 
visits a shop, and if there is a child there of doubtful age, that child is sent 
instantly home, and the proprietor is warned that if it is repeated he will be prose- 
cuted; and it is a fact that proprietors of all sorts of establishments have been 
fined in the courts from $1 to $1,000 for violation of the State laws for reculation 
of factories and conditions of employment. When a man who has obeyed these 
laws goes to the State of Georgia he is utterly disregardful—he appears to be a man 
Te af pee sentiment or sympathy whatever. 

. (By Mr. Puiuires.) Is that the rale with all those who go there?—A. 
not think thatit isthe rule; but I say there are enough cases of that en ae ss 
a feeling among the working classes favorable to organization and to make the 
work of the trade unions in this organization easier, and they come to us with 
open ae is sue ‘“We want you to help us.” 

. (By Mr. Knnnepy.) I noticed that you attended recently the organizati 
of the State Federation of Labor in Georgia, and I would like i. naka e shige 
hope through this State organization and its influence on the legislature of that 
State to better those conditions?—A. They do. The labor organizations the 
typographical union, and the cigar makers, and others of the older trade unions 
in the State of Georgia attempted at the last session of the legislature to secure 
the passage of a child-labor law, with compulsory education, I believe, to the age 
of 12 or 13 years—a low limit for a Northern State—but it failed. There was a 
lobby continually at that legislature—although the law prohibits lobbying—of the 
textilemanufacturersand they defeatedit. It was for the purpose of improving the 
conditions, for the purpose of securing fair conditions for all labor, organized or 
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| unorganized, that that State federation was organized, and i ; 

bout 100 delegates attended the eeaabbation= gil acs uae 

Q. By Mr. FarquHar.) Your organization has a home for superannuated 

aie We maintain a home for superannuated printers at Colorado 

Q. What has been the effect of that as an eleemosynary instituti 

rinters; beneficial?—A. It has been very beneficial. pies fakin pia 
__ Q. What are the conditions of admission to it?R—A. Five years’ membership in 
| the International Typographical Union and physical incapacity to work. 

_ Q. (By Mr. PHILLIps,) Free transportation to Colorado Springs?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquHar.) From what fund is this home supported?—A. Ten 

ae per month contribution from every member of the International Typograph- 
cal Union. 

_ Q. (By Mr. Puitutes.) How large a fund have you?—A. We have at the pres- 
ent time a surplus fund of about $16,000. The building cost us about $100,000, and 
the hospital annex that we have since constructed cost about $14,000. We are at 

the present time caring for about 100 inmates. | 

Q. Do you have any grounds connected with it in which persons connected 
with the institution may have employment?—A. We have about 40 acres in which - 
the inmates are supposed to exercise and work, raise garden stuff, and work in 
the fields. The physician recommends that work in the fields, and those old men 
who are able to work a few hours in the fields in the summer time invariably lend 
their assistance. 

Q. Do they do any kind of work inside?—A. No. 
 Q@. (By Representative OTJEN.) You have an age limit for admission?—A. No; 
we have no age limit. A manmust have been amember of the International Typo- 
graphical Union for 5 years and must be unable to work. The majority of the 
inmates are consumptives. The men employed in the printing trade have been 
afflicted with that disease always, and it is supposed to be the natural course of 
things that they must be afflicted with that disease; that it is produced in the 
printing office. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuiirs.) Is it produced by the rags in the paper?—A. No; it has 
been produced in the printing trade for the simple reason that the sanitary con- 
ditions of the printing offices have been very poor. There are not in any city a 
dozen printing offices that I know of where the sanitary conditions are absolutely 
‘perfect, or perfect to the extent that disease of that kind could not be contracted 
or communicated to another person. 

Q. (By Mr. KenneEpy.) Your international organization has for 2 years past 
passed resolutions opposing the enactment of a national antiscalpers law. — I 
would like to have you tell why your organization takes that action?—A. For the 
reason'that our organization does not believe in the Government legalizing, to the 
extent that that law will legalize, or protecting to the extent that that law will 
protect any corporation. What is known as the antiscalpers law would place 
the Government as the guarantor of a railroad ticket. When the Government 
assumes that position it is time that it should simply say, we will take the rail- 
roads and all pertaining to them. It isa step toward Government ownership 
and control, but notalegitimate step. It isa protection of the railroad companies 
which, under present conditions, would permit them to form such combinations 
as would be detrimentalto every man who wantstotravel. Printers know, when 
they want to buy a ticket from New York City to a far Western point in order to 
get a cheaprate, they must travel over some side line west of the New York Cen- 
tral and the Pennsylvania systems. If you go over a direct connecting line with 
these systems you must pay a full fare. These side lines can not afford to main- 
tain agencies, and their agents for years and years have been scalpers. If you 
want to buy a ticket for the city of Denver and go over a road like the Ilinois 
Central or Eastern Illinois or some of those smaller roads, the Maple Leaf or Clo- 
ver Leaf, you can not get that ticket in the office of a trunk line. And the New 
York and Pennsylvania systems are such that, with the passage of this law, they 
will be able to freeze out all these smaller railroads and eventually absorb them, 
and the traveling public will foot the bills. We'understand that situation. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) You said that the number of printing establishments 
that have the proper sanitary regulations are very few. Could you attribute that 
to the disease of your members?—A. To a great extent. 

Q. Does the shop and factory legislation of the different States govern the 
printing establishments?—A. It does. / 

Q. Are we to understand from that statement that these departments are inade- 
quate to the requirements of the working men and women employed in the dif- 
ferent shops and factories?—A. The lawsin connection with the factory inspection, 
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. 
even in the States of New York and Massachusetts, do not go as far as the labor 


organizations want them to go atthe present time; for instance, a factory inspector | 


never, to my knowledge, has ordered the scrubbing of the floor of a printing office. 
In 1891, I believe it, was, at the time of the cholera scare, every printing office in 
the city of New York was cleaned, scrubbed, and the walls kalsomined. There 
were printing offices in the town that had to be cleaned with a hoe. At that time 
there was a conflict between the State authorities and the local board of health. 
You understand that the laws of the different States are very complex in that way. 
When it comes to the enforcement of something you want done you find that the 
local board of health claims jurisdiction over certain things, and the State factory 
inspector over certain things, and the port inspectors over certain things, and you 
have surveyors and a dozen authorities; and they can shift the responsibility upon 
each other; but never, I believe, in 25 years, had the printing offices of New York 
City been known as clean, or any factory in the city considered what you would 
call clean. What I mean by clean is, in the same condition that the lawyer or 
editor or the physician desires the office in which he must do his work—with the 
floor scrubbed every day, with the walls cleaned occasionally, and either white- 
washed or painted. 

Q. It has been stated before the commission that the shop and factory laws of 
some of the Eastern States were very complete and efficient.—A. They have been 
complete and efficient, as compared with the factory laws and the inspection of 
other States. 

Q. You believe they are still wanting in some respects?—A. They are still want- 
ing ina great many respects, and organized labor in the State of NewYork is 
more energetic at the present time in securing changes in factory laws and fur- 
ther legislation on the subject, I guess, than it is in any other State. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquHar.) Is it not a fact that the factory inspectors of New 
York pay more attention to the textile indi&stries and the bakeshops than they do 
to the printing offices and other trades in the cities?7—A. They do. 

(After a recess from 1 p.m. to 2 p.m. the examination of Mr. Donnelly was con- 
tinued as follows:) 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) How long has the allied trades or union printing label 
been in existence?—A. About 10 years. 

Q. What effect has the union label had on trade unionism?—A. The union label 
hasbeen of vast benefit to tradeunions. It is considered the trade-mark of union 
labor, the trade-mark of fair conditions and living wages, and through its adver- 
tisement and through the public sentiment favorable to trade unionism we have 
created a demand for the union label. The demand for the placing of this label 
on work has been of vast benefit to us. Not only have we secured its use on the 
work of all trade-union social societies, but we have secured its use upon the work 
of benevolent and benefit societies; and upon political printing, and municipal, 
State, and county printing. 

Q. Is it getting now quite general in municipal printing?—A. It is becoming 
quite common. y i 

Q. Has there been some contention as to its legality on municipal work?—A. 

es. 

Q. What have been the results of any litigation on that?—A. The results of liti- 
gation have been in many cases favorable to the trade unions. The most impor- 
tant litigation that has been conducted on the line of the union label was in 
Kansas City, where the union won the label suit and the employers’ association 
decided to fight it. They took it into the courts, and the unions won the suits on 
the grounds that the charter of Kansas City was such that the several boards had 
the right to purchase materials for the use of the municipality under any condi- 
tions that they saw fit, with the exception, perhaps, that the contract must be 
given to the lowest_responsible bidder; and the argument that it was discrimi- 
nating or class legislation did not apply to this case. An investigation made by 
the attorney of the International Typographical Union shows that in at least six 
cases the attorney of the union agreed with the attorney of the employers to sub- 
mit the case to the court upon the statement of the facts, without argument, and 
the unions were practically sold out by their attorneys. It is a positive fact that 
attorneys employed by trade unions to prosecute suits and defend them in cases 
of litigation have been subject to coercion on the part of the opposition. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Always?—A. Always; yes. ~ 

Q. You haye won your cases, nevertheless?)—A. The label cases we have won 
have been only a small proportion of the entire number that have gone before 
the courts and have been finally pushed to trial. By winning, I mean that we 
still use the label; but in the label cases submitted to the courts, where decisions 
have been rendered, the opinion has been in a majority of cases that label legis- 
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tion is class bs cegees The label has been used through public demand, or 
has been agitated through public demand, or its use Saeed by that means, with 
he exception of where it is used on municipal, county, or State work. 

Q. You say you won this Kansas City case?-—A. Yes; in the lower court. It is 
ow on appeal to the higher court. 

Q. It is stillin litigation?—A. It is still in litigation, but it will never be tried. 
We consider that it is won, settled. The attorney for the employers has stopped; 
eis going no farther. They have attacked us in another way, by locking out 
ion men in the office. When they locked out men last week we considered that 
he label case was stopped. 
Q. Were you sold out by your attorney in that case?-—A. Not in that case. I 
do not want to use the words ‘‘sold out.” That can not be substantiated. The 
story of these cases shows that the attorneys of the union have invariably sub- 
itted the statement of the case without argument. On investigation, made by 
he lawyer of the International Typographical Union, the conclusion he came to 
as that these lawyers, from his experience as a practitioner in Chicago and a 
umber of other towns, would not have consented to the submission of a case of 
that nature on statement of fact unless some undue influence was used. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) A bill was introduced in the last Congress providing 
or the placing of the label on all Government publications issued from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Does your union support that bill?—A. Most certainly 
the trade unions in the country will support it. What we are trying to get at 
indirectly through label legislation is an official recognition by the State of the 
fact that the trade union isa form of organization that should be fostered and 
encouraged; that the trade organizations are for the benefit of the people and for 
the benefit of everyone; not only the working class, but for the entire population. 

‘Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Have you not that already in existing legislation?—A. 
Not to a sufficient extent. 

Q. Are there not laws which authorize the incorporation of trade unions?—A. 
There are. 

_ Q. Is not that a legal recognition of their desirability as organizations?—A. 

Desirability of certain features of trade unions, perhaps, as organizations. 

_ The question was asked this morning as to the form of government or the mode 

of government of the International Typographical Union, and I want to inform 

the commission as to the revenues of the union and wish to insert this section of 
_ the constitution (reading): 


4 


t ‘* ARTICLE 1X.—Revenue. 
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““SmoTion 1. The revenue of the International Typographical Union shall be 
derived as follows: From charters for subordinate unions, $5 per charter; from 
necessary supplies, at prices to be fixed by law; and 30 cents dues paid to the 
international union from subordinate unions, payable monthly, on or before the 
third Monday in each month. Money so received from subordinate unions shall 
be receipted for by the secretary-treasurer and acknowledged by publication in 
the Typographical Journal. Allmoneys disbursed, whether for supporting strikes 
or lockouts, or for ordinary expenses, shall be also published in the Typographical 
Journal. Returns from subordinate unions, under seal, shall be made monthly 
to the secretary-treasurer, stating the number of members and the amount so 
forwarded to the order of the International Union. 

“Sno. 2. The fiscal year of this union shall commence on the 1st day of July 
and end on the 30th day of June in each year. 

*«Snc. 3. Every member shall pay the sum of 30 cents per month as dues to the 
international union, and all dues shall be collected monthly: Provided, however, 
That in the case of members holding certificates of membership, and so situated 
as not to require active affiliation with any subordinate union, the per capita tax 
shall be 30 cents per month, and shall be collected by the proper officer of the 
union in which said certificate is deposited, and the amount so received shall be 
forwarded to the secretary-treasurer of the International Typographical Union. 

“Sno. 4. The revenues of the international union shall be apportioned to the 
several funds as follows: One-sixth to the general fund, to defray the expenses of 
this body; one-fourth shall be placed as a defense fund to the credit of the execu- 
tive council; one-fourth shall be placed to the credit of the burial fund, and one- 
third shall be placed to the credit of the endowment fund of the Childs-Drexel 
Home for Union Printers and Allied Crafts.” Bee 

That is, one-fourth of our per capita tax only is set aside for agitation and defense 
purposes; almost three-fourths for the benevolent features of the organization. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquyHar.) Have you now organizers in the field? —A. We have 
organizers in the field at the present time. 
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Q. How many have you?—A. We have 16 organizers. : ; 

Q. Do youremember what year this system was adopted by the international?— 
A. The system of organizers, I believe, was adopted at the time the international 
was formed; not the present system, but a system of organizers. We have 14 
organizing districts in the United States and 2 in Canada. We have 1 local on 
the island of Jamaica, and a local at Honolulu and the Sandwich Islands. 

Q. Was your union the first union to establish the organizing features?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Nort.) Are the West Indies included in your jurisdiction?—A. 
Yes; we have union printers in Havana and Porto Rico. ‘ : 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) How wide is the jurisdiction on this hemisphere of 
the international?—A. The entire Western Hemisphere. . 

Q. You have nothing in Mexico?—A. We have no organization in Mexico. We 
have had an organizer visit Mexico. The conditions in Mexico are not such that 
we can organize at the present time. tee ; 

(By Mr. Nortu.) Is there any trade unionism of any kind in Mexico?—A. 
Not to any extent. There are organizations of printers, but not on the trade- 
union lines that we have in the United States. 

Q. Are there other organizations of labor in Mexico?—A. Not that I know of; 
not trade-union organizations, except that the railroad engineers may have mem- 
bers there. Of course, we have members at the present time in Mexico, in the 
Philippine Islands, and in every island of the West Indies, but we have not 
sufficient members to form a local except in Honolulu and Jamaica. 

One other matter I want to bring before the commission is the fact that the 
only national legislation the International Typographical Union is interested im 
at the present time, or the national legislation that it is most interested in—of 
course, we are interested in the general labor laws that come before Congress—is 
governmental ownership of the telegraph. We have been agitating govern- 
mental ownership of the telegraph for a namber of years, and have had a standing 
committee on that subject for the past 6 years. 

Q. Do you advocate governmental ownership of the telegraph on the grounds 
that it will be beneficial to your particular trade?—A. We advocate it on the 
ground that it will be beneficial to our particular trade and beneficial to all citi- 
zens of the country to a certain extent. 

Q. In what ways do you estimate it likely to benefit your own particular trade?— 
A. In the way that it will prevent combinations known as news bureaus or com- 
binations for the supply of news to the newspapers, with privileges granted by 
the telegraph companies which make them positively trusts and restrictive 
organizations. 

Q. Has your trade felt that influence?—A. Our trade feels that influence to this 
extent, that many newspapers employing printers have been unsuccessful publi- 
cations, and to-day are unsuccessful publications, which, we feel, if permitted 
to obtain news, as they undoubtedly would be if the Government owned the tele- 
graph system, would become prosperous establishments, and Government owner- 
ship would foster and encourage the establishment of more newspapers. 

Q. You regard the Associated Press as a trust?—A. We regard the Associated 
Press not as a trust on the line that is commonly considered by the public as a 
trust, but we regard it as an organization that restricts and controls the news- 
gathering facilities. 

re ( By Mr. FarquHar.) As a monopoly?—A. As a monopoly to a certain 
extent. 

; ne Mr, NorrH.) Do you regard it as more of a monopoly than the typo- 
graphical union?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does not the typographical union aim at monopoly on the labor side?—A. 
The members of the typographical union will work for anyone who pays the 
wages of the typographical union. The Associated Press will not furnish news 
to anyone who pays the prices of the Associated Press. They will only furnish 
news to a certain number of people in a certain locality. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Those who own the franchise, you mean?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) That is the difference between the two monopolies. Does 
it make either of them any the less a monopoly?—A. No. The typographical 
union 1s an open organization; the only qualification for membership is an ~ 
apprenticeship at the printers’ trade: you must be a printer. It is an open organ- 
ization, not exclusive or restrictive in any way. Any citizen who is a printer 
may join the typographical union, 

Q. Do you not seek to put the printing of all newspapers into the hands of the 
unions?—A. No. 

Q. Is that your aim?—A. We seek first to establish a scale of 


wages, to place 
all newspapers on the same level so far as w CREE. 


age scales are concerned; and, sec- 
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ondly, to secure for our membership employment by newspapers or publishers 
_ and contracting printers. 

Q. Is not that the same idea suggested by my question?—A. I do not think it is. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Do you know what the worth of a franchise in the 
Associated Press is in the city of Chicago or the city of New York?—A. I do not 
know what it isin the city of Chicago or New York. It was reported that the pro- 
prietor of the New York Journal paid as much as $125,000 for the Associated 
Press franchise, but no one knows how much more than that he paid, or how 
much less. Those are the reported figures. 

Q. (By Mr. Puinuips.) Can a newspaper be started in New York City, Phila- 
delphia, New York, or Chicago, or any of the principal cities without a fran- 
chise?-—A. A newspaper can be started, but it is doubtful as to whether it would 
be successful without a franchise. 

Q. (By Representative OTsEN.) They can not get the news?—A. If you desire 
to start a newspaper to-day in the city of Washington, and wish the news service 
of the Associated Press, as to whether you would secure that news service or not 
would depend not entirely upon your finances, as to whether you can pay $1 or 
e000, but it will depend to an extent upon your political standing and 
position. 

Q. (By Mr. PuHruies.) Will it not depend largely upon other newspapers in 
the city?—A. With the consent of the newspapers you may secure a franchise, 
but you can not secure the consent of other newspapers without a remarkable 
influence—social and political. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) May be personal?—A. May be personal influence. It 
ea a only money but influence of some nature; it may be social, personal, 

or political. 

_ Q. Isthe New York Sun a member of the Associated Press?—A. No. 

_ Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Take the city of Washington; there are two Associated 
Press franchises here—one held by an evening paper and one held by a morning 
paper. Would a paper to start and get the Associated Press news have to get the 
ae consent of those that held Associated Press franchises here?—A. Thatis 

ue. 

Q. If one of them objected there would be no possibility of the newspaper get- 
ting the news service?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Putuures.) That prevails in all the cities of the country?—A. As I 
understand it. I have no copies of the rules of the Associated Press, nor any of 
the minutes of their meetings. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Did the Associated Press go to pieces some years ago?— 
A. No; it was supposed that the Associated Press went to pieces, but it merely 
changed; took on a new phase. 

Q. Joined with the so-called United Press?—A. Yes; the United Press was sup- 
posed to have gone to pieces at that time. The Associated Press has never been 
supposed to have gone to pieces that I know of; it has been too powerful for that. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Did they not make a kind of Eastern service, and a 
Western service at onetime?—A. They established at times features of that kind, 
but the ultimate object is closer control. 

Q. (By Mr. Nort.) I understand you to say that the typographical union is 
opposed to the Associated Press?—A. The typographical union is not opposed to 
the Associated Press as an associated press. We have not declared any opposition 
to the Associated Press any more than-we have declared any opposition to the 
Standard Oil Trust or any other combination or trust. Weare in fayor of Gov- 
ernment ownership of the telegraph because we believe that it would give the 
newspapers better facilities for securing telegraphic information. | 

Q. Is that the result of Government ownership of the telegraph in England ?— 
A. I do not believe it is the result, to any great extent, in England. 

Q. Does greater facilities for obtaining news inhere in the English newspaper, 
because the Government controls the telegraph?—A. No. The English newspaper 
is not a better newspaper than the American newspaper. : 

. Has it not better facilities over the collection of news?—A. I do not believe 
it has to any great extent, but every newspaper in England has the opportunity 
and can send dispatches at the same rate. bie. 

Q. Do you know what the newspaper rate is now?—A. I donot know what it is 
compared with England. It is some time since I investigated that subject, but it 
was my impression that the rate in England was one-third or one-half less than 
they have in this country for newspaper rates. : : 

Q. (By Mr. Purtuips.) Do you know what the newspaper rates are in this 
country?—A. Not at the present time. eit dial ; 

Q. (By Mr. RATcHFORD.) The end you have in view in this regard is that the 
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rate be reduced and the news be accessible to all papers, that more of your men 
can find employment?—A. That is the object; to increase the newspaper business 
instead of decreasing it; to create greater competition instead of less competition. 

Q. (By Mr. Norru.) Do you not think the newspaper business is now overdone 
inthiscountry?—A. No; there are townsin this country where the newspaper busi- 
ness is overdone; but, as a general proposition, I do not believe itis. — At one time 
the newspaper business was overdone in New York City, but the circulation of 
the newspapers in the New York news field is greater in proportion to the popu- 
lation than in any news field in any section of the world. The newspaper field 
in the vicinity of the city of Chicago is as good if not better than the New York 
newspaper field, yet the newspaper field of which the city of Chicago is the center 
is not half worked. The newspaper field, owing to the great competition in New 
York City, is thoroughly worked, and there are more newspapers read in propor- 
tion to the population in that district than in any other district on the face of the 
earth. ° 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaR.) You say that for the last 6 years you have had a leg- 
islative committee in Washington looking after the interests of your craft, in 
respect to the governmental ownership of telegraph?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. What have been the reports from that committee—have they been heard by 
Congress, and their reports printed?—A. They have. and our committee on goy- 
ernmental ownership of telegraph reported at the last session of the International 
Typographical Union in part as follows (pp. 72, 73, 74, 75, and 76, of Report of Pro- 
ceedings of International Typographical Union, October 12 to 20, 1896) [reading]: 

“At the date of our last report (August, 1896), presented to the Colorado Springs 

convention, we were hopeful of securing favorable action from the committees of 
both houses of Congress. During the month of May we have been accorded hear- 
ings before the committees on the Post-Office and Post Roads of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and-+the Senate. The near approach of the Presidential election, and 
the consequent desire of Senators and Congressmen to bring the session to an early 
close, operated to prevent consideration by the respective committees, after the 
arguments had been submitted. We were assured, however, that reports would 
be forthcoming early in the next session, and Mr. Bromwell, of Ohio, chairman 
of the House subcommittee having charge of the subject-matter, promised that he 
would make a study of the question during the recess, and would be in position to 
present a report to the full committee soon after Congress reconvened in December. 
From numerous conferences with Mr. Bromwell we felt confident that if he did 
not actually favor the measure he would, at least, treat it fairly. 
_ The membership of the Senate committee had been carefully canvassed, and 
it was manifest that as then constituted a majority was not averse to the gen- 
eral principle of a postal telegraph. We therefore determined to concentrate our 
efforts at the ensuing short session on the House committee. During the hear- 
ings before the latter committee intimations were made by some of the advocates 
of postal telegraphy that it might yet become necessary to make the question a 
political one, and attention was called to the fact that in supporting this measure 
the International Typographical Union had behind it not only the organized labor 
of the country, represented by the American Federation of Labor and the Knights 
of Labor, but also the business interests, represented by the boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce, besides millions of citizens of every occupation. Several 
members of the House committee protested against such action being taken 
declaring that the question was one of economics—that is to say, the point to be 
decided was whether the Government could conduct a telegraphic system in con- 
nection with the postal service more efficiently and cheaply than a private cor- 
poration—and promising that it should receive from them fair consideration on 
its merits. Influenced by the aforesaid protestations and promises your comuiit- 
tee refrained from making any recommendation on this phase of the subject. 

‘*Harly in December, 1896, an effort was made to reorganize from the memiber- 
ship of the Columbia Typographical Union the State auxiliary committees, some 
of the members of which had rendered effective service in the preceding Congress 
We regret to say, however, that in this respect we met with indifferent success. 
Other: matters, both local and general in character, absorbed the attention of 
members, not the least important of which was the approaching change in the 
National Administration, so that after two or three slimly-attended meetines had 
been held further work on this line was reluctantly abandoned. ead 

‘Some time after the holiday recess (in January, 1897), your committee called 
by appointment, on Mr. Bromwell at his residence. The interview that ensued 
was considerable of a revelation, Mr. Bromwell declared himself unalterably 
opposed to all such measures of a ‘semisocialistic character;’ gave it as his opin- 
ion that ‘one result of the late election would cause the party soon coming into 
power to set its face like flint against all proposed legislation of that nature;’ that 
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there were no funds available for the purchase of the old or the construction of a 
ew telegraphic system; that he had not prepared a report, and that if required 
by his committee to do so it would be unfavorable. For these and other reasons 
he advised us not to press the subject at that time. Mr. Bromwell stated, how- 
ever, that he might support a measure for a limited postal telegraph, on the line 
proposed by Postmaster-General Wanamaker in 1890, and that a scheme of that 
sort might meet with some favor in the House, but that the idea of governmental 
ownership and operation would not be entertained for a moment. This change 
n the attitude of Mr. Bromwell was a great disappointment to your committee, 
as we not only depended on his promise to make a report to the full committee, 
but ae thought we had good reasons for believing that his action would be 
favorable. ‘ 
“After this setback, and with less than two months remaining, we deemed it 
useless to continue the struggle before the House committee. -To do otherwise 
would have been simply a waste of time and energy. Onthe Senate side we fared 
no better. The closing session of Congress prior to the advent of anew administra- 
ion is usually an exceedingly busy one with the Senate Post-Office committee. 
Matters of routine occupying all the time, no attention was given to new legislation, 
and the Fifty-fourth Congress expired on the 4th of March with the bills for the 
establishment of a postal telegraph hung up with the committees of the Houses. 
“In response to the call of President McKinley, the Fifty-fifth Congress assem- 
bled in extraordinary session on March 15, 1897. There was no delay in starting 
the movement for postal telegraphy. On the 16th, Senator James H. Kyle, of 
South Dakota, introduced a bill ‘ to provide for a Governmental telegraph system’ 
(S. 111). On the 19th, Senator Marion Butler, of North Carolina, reintroduced 
his bill of the preceding Congress (S. 972) ‘ to establish a postal telegraph and tele- 
phone system, and to enlarge the postal facilities of the people of the United 
_ States.’ On the 18th, Representative McGuire, of California, reintroduced in the 
3 House his bill of the two preceding Congresses (H. R. 392), ‘ to establish a postal 
4 B eraph system, and to enlarge the postal facilities of the people of the United 
_ States.’ 
“Outside of the tariff bill, there was very little legislation accomplished by the 
House of Representatives at the extra session, and the full list of committees was 
“not announced until itcame toan end. Congressman McGuire’s bill was referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads and ordered to be printed; but 
as no such committee was then in existence, the bill remained in suspense until 
_the beginning of the regular session the following December. 
_ “The Senate and its committees being continuous bodies, it was hoped that 
some progress might be made before that branch of Congress, but the excessive 
amount of executive business, confirmations to office, etc., incident to the installa- 
tion of a new administration, occupied all the time of the committee. We have 
been informed that Senator Butler made several fruitless attempts to secure con- 
sideration of his bill and to grant hearings to persons desiring to speak in its 
favor. During the latter part of April and the first 2 weeks in May a mem- 
ber of your committee was in almost daily attendance at the Capitol, interview- 
ing Senators and urging consideration of the bills of Senators Butler and Kyle, 
and pleading for an opportunity for friends of the measures to be heard in their 
support. Nothing came of these efforts, however, and the session came to an 
end with the postal telegraph bills among the unfinished business of the com- 
mittee. 

“When Congress met in December in regular session, Chairman Loud, of the 
House committee, named Representatives Ketcham and Foote, both of New York, 
and Griggs; of Georgia, as the subcommittee on postal telegraph, and to these 
gentlemen H.R.392 wasreferred. Early in January last your committee decided 

_ to detail one of itsmembers for service at the Capitol for a limited period, and asked 
and obtained the approval of the executive council to thiscourse. In accordance 
with this resolution, Mr. Bell, of our committee, was in daily attendance at the 
Capitol for the 2 weeks following January 10. Application was made to Chair- 
man Loud for a hearing before the full House committee. To this Mr. Loud 
demurred, saying the subject was in the possession of the subcommittee and it 
would not be courteous to take it away from them, except at the gentlemen’s own 
request. Arrangements were therefore made for a hearing before the subcom- 
mittee, and a date was set for the opening; but the absence from the city of one 
member and the forgetfulness of another prevented a meeting. A number of 
subsequent dates were named, but still it seemed to be impossible to get together 
a quorum of 3 members. The chairman of the subcommittee was generally on 
hand, but in each instance his colleagues failed to appear. After many of these 
repeated disappointments, Mr. Ketchum, representing the House committee, 
agreed, on March 16, to accept written statements in lieu of oral arguments, and 
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that when the papers were all in he should ask authority from the full committee — 
to have them printed as a public document. Under the circumstances, this was 


the best arrangement that could be made, and it was accepted as satisfactory by \ 
Congressman McGuire and the representative of your committee. Correspond- 


ence was immediately entered into with leading advocates of postal telegraphy in 
various sections of the country and requests made for contributions. esponses 
were received from two—Justice Walter Clark, of the supreme court of North — 
Carolina, and Mr. P. B. Delany, the electrical expert and inventor of South , 
Orange, N.J. Representative McGuire prepared a statement, besides making a 
‘synopsis of the testimony of the late Gardiner G. Hubbard, submitted in the 
Fifty-third Congress. Statements were also prepared by 3 members of your 
committee—Messrs. Randall, Bell, and Roberts. Notification having been sent 
to Chairman Ketchum that the papers were ready, June 15 was appointed as the 
date for their presentation. Being ill that day, Mr. Ketchum did not appear at 
the Capitol, and therefore the statements were all turned over to Mr. McGuire, 
that gentleman undertaking to complete the work at the first opportune moment. 
The 16th also passed without a meeting of the subcommittee, and on the evening 
of that date a communication was addressed to Hon. James G. McGuire, request- 
ing to be informed as to whether any further personal attendance of a member of 
this committee would be necessary. To this communication the following reply 
was received: 


‘** HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘«* Washington, D. C., June 18, 1898. 
CS. a El, Sq. 
“6 130 M Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 


““¢Drar Str: Your letterof June 16 camedulytohand. It will not be necessa: 
for you to take any further action on the postal telegraph hearing unless I shall 
advise you further. The subcommittee will have a meeting at the earliest con- 
venience of its members, and as all are not only willing, but anxious, to carry out 
the arrangement about printing the hearings as a public document, I am sure it 
will be done without hesitation. 

“«¢ Very truly, yours, 


“** TJamES G. MCGUIRE.’ 


‘*Relying on the assurance contained in the foregoing, no further steps were 
taken. Congress adjourned on the 8th instant, but up to the date of this writing 
(July 13) we have not been informed as to whether the statements have been 
printed as a public document, and we have not been able to see either Judge 
McGuire or any member of the House committee. Of course, if the matter has 
not been printed, through inability of the subcommittee to gain the consent of 
their colleagues, the question remains open, and the struggle may be renewed 
when Congress meets again in December. To guard against possible miscarriage 
of the agreement heretofore mentioned, duplicate copies of the statements were 
made, and they were forwarded to headquarters, with a request that they be 
printed in the ensuing issues of the Typographical Journal. This much, at least, 
we believe to be due to our membership and the allied crafts. 

‘Beginning with the Fifty-third Congress we have now been engaged in this 
work three successive Congresses. The results accomplished are hardly com- 
mensurate with the efforts put forth. The expense thus far, while considerable 
in the aggregate, is insignificant when compared with the amount spent at nearly 
every session of Congress by other labor organizations. It has been our aim 
throughout to confine the cost of the work to the lowest possible figure. At the 
outset, in the Fifty-third Congress, an elaborate campaign was mapped out, and 
as a result thereof petitions and resolutions from practically every labor organi- 
zation in the country poured in upon the National Legislature, and these were 
reinforced by thousands of signatures from all classes of citizens. In each Con- 
gress a strong sentiment in favor of postal telegraphy has prevailed among the 
membership of both Houses, but the committees have been adverse. This is 
especially true of the House of Representatives, in which body the Speaker 
names the committees. It is a matter of common belief that every occupant of 
the chair for more than 20 years past has been opposed to the annexation of the 
telegraph to the postal system, and as the subject has loomed up in nearly every 
Congress during that time it is easy to understand that in selecting the member- 
ship of the post-office committee due notice has been taken of the’ predilections 
regarding postal telegraphy of a majority of the men composing the same. It is 
unquestionably true that this committee has been organized in the last ten Con- 
gresses to defeat postal telegraphy. 
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he war with Spain may demonstrate the necessity as well as the economy 

governmental ownership of telegraph lines. Long before the beginning of the 
hostilities the Government had assumed actual control by establishing a rigid 
censorship over all messages filed for transmission. Numbers of new lines have 
been constructed to connect the fortifications of our seaport cities, and when the 
time comes for a careful scrutiny of the various items of war expenditures it 
will doubtless be found that the telegraph charges foot up no inconsiderable sum, 
_ ** The war-revenue bill passed at the recent session of Congress provided that a 
1-cent stamp should be placed on all telegraphic messages. _It was unquestionably 
the intention that the companies and not their customers should pay this tax; but 
the instant the law went into effect the telegraph monopolists insisted on their 
patrons assuming this burden. General dissatisfaction exists over this decision, 
and it is highly probable that the courts will be called upon to determine the 
intent of Congress. It is a well-known fact that the Western Union Telegraph 
Company carries a very extensive free list. Among other officials all Senators 
and Representatives who are willing to accept them are furnished with franks of 
the company, to be used on ‘social’ messages. It is alleged that the line between 
‘social’ and business or political messages is not very sharply drawn, so that 
practically the recipient of these favors has a free telegraphic service during his 
term of office. When he vacates the office the favors cease. It isunconceivable, 
of course, that the acceptance and possession of these privileges have any material 
effect in influencing the conduct of the great majority of the officials to whom 
_ they are granted. It is our belief, however, that if these favors were withdrawn, 
or their acceptance made illegal, many who are now indifferent to the question of 
postal telegraphy would become ardent advocates of the measure. With a tele- 
graph branch added to the postal service, the franking privilege now enjoyed by 
Senators and Congressmen could very properly be extended to cover the former, 
so that our national legislators could as freely use the telegraph as they now use 
the mails for all legitimate official business. In the meantime it will be interesting 
to know who is going to pay the tax on this class of free messages. It may be 
_ that no account will be kept of these transactions, and the Government thereby 
deprived—‘ defrauded’ may be a more appropriate term—of just so much 
revenue.” 

* 


‘For more than a quarter of a century the effort to secure a restoration of the 
_ telegraph to the postal service of this country has been continuous and persistent. 
_ During the past 5 years our organization has been at the head of the movement 
and has kept it alive. More people understand and favor this measure than any 

other reform which has been pressed and is still pressing for legislative action. 
We should not falter now. No backward steps should be taken. Despite the 
failures of the past, success must eventually come. The people of this country 
_ will never rest content until they have as perfect and as cheap a postal system as 
human wisdom can devise, and this they can not have until all the best, most 
- rapid, and economical agencies for the transmission of communications be adopted 
and put into operation under governmental control. No class will reap more of 
the benefits certain to follow the inauguration of such a system than those 
engaged in the production of books and newspapers, and it is our belief that our 
organization and our allied craftsmen will be the chief beneficiaries. Through 
our advocacy of this reform we have gained the respect and good will of all 
classes of independent progressive citizens. Scores of letters in the possession of 
your committee amply attest the truth of this statement. Having engaged in the 
fight, itis our duty to remain in it to the finish. Should we now abdicate our 
present position of honorable leadership, other organizations or individuals will 
_ assuredly take up the work when we lay it down, and to them will be all the glory 

and credit when the victory is achieved. ; 

““ We recommend that our delegates to the next convention of the American 
Federation of Labor be instructed to request of that body that postal telegraphy be 
made a preferred measure; that the legislative committee be directed to cooperate 
with the International Typographical Union committee in pushing the work among 
the membership and the committees of both houses of Congress, and that all 
organizations represented in the Federation be requested to take the necessary 
steps toward putting into practical effect the resolutions of 1893, which have 
since been annually readopted.” ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) That argument covered the telephone?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) Have they taken any testimony in regard to the Asso- 
ciated Press monopoly; and if so, have you any record of it?—A. I do not believe 
they have. There was a report made before the Fifty-second Congress. 
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Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Was the testimony of this ever printed in a Congressional 


piel I believe it was. There was a hearing; although this Congres- 
sional committee evidently threw us down, did not even hear us, and jollied us 
along during the entire session, there had been a hearing previous to that at which 
these experts appeared. eos ; , , 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) Has your association taken action at any time in 
reference to the public ownership of any other monopoly, like waterworks, rati- 
ways, or street-car systems; or has that been the extent of your action in that 
regard?—A. Iam sure it has not been the extent of our action in that regard; but, 
answering your question, I will say that at the Colorado Springs convention there 
was a resolution adopted pretty positively favoring the Government ownership 
and control of public utilities. Iam positive that the sentiment of the members 
of our organization is to-day in favor, almost unanimously, of Government own- 
ership of ways and means of transportation and public utilities. | : 

Q. te Mr. FarquHar.) Has your organization had much experience with the 

so-called injunction against organized labor?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you state any one or more cases, and give us the results?—A. The results 
of injunction cases have been, as we consider them, entirely against the union, 
with two exceptions. That is, the injunctions, on being carried to higher courts, 
have been declared permanent. Weare enjoined in the city of Buffalo and in the 
city of Rochester. The injunction in the city of Buffalo is an injunction in favor 
of the Buffalo Express, restricting the typographical union from interfering, 
boycotting, speaking or discussing with each other or with any citizens, any 
question directly or by reference affecting the Express, its patrons, customers, 
and business. 

Q. What court was that injunction heard before?—A. The injunction was 
heard before the supreme court of Erie circuit, Justice Spring. 

Q. Was that injunction granted by Justice Spring?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what action has the local union taken on that?—A. Has appealed to 
the higher court. 

Q. The injunction is still over the union?—A. Still binding upon the union. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHurorpD.) Has your union or its representative been heard in 
that case?—A. Our attorney has been heard in presentation of the union’s state- 
ment of the case, but the evidence has been entirely by brief. 

Q. Have the officers and members who were enjoined been heard, or will they 
be heard?—A. No. 

Q. (By Representative OrsEN.) You have appealed the case to the appellate 
court?—A, Yes; supreme court of Erie County first, and then to the appellate 
court. The members of the typographical union are complying with the injunc- 
tion, but the effect of the injunction has been to advertise to a greater extent 
amoung organized labor that there is a boycott. The trouble with injunctions is 
the fear of this mysterious enjoming power, and the fear among the members of 
the union that they will be imprisoned without trial. There is a feeling among 
the membership of organized labor that in the face of injunction proceedings 
they are absolutely helpless. The whole question of guilt or innocence rests 
entirely with one man, the judge, there being no trial by jury. The members of 
labor organizations, our membership, are in fear of injunction proceedings, and 
in the face of the injunction it requires great encouragement on the part of the 
international unions, and other labor organizations, to get the men interested to 
continue or keep interested in their fights. They see before them that spector of 
the prison cell without trial by jury—something that is fearful. The intimida- 
tion of the court is great and far-reaching. 

. (By Mr. KENNEDY. ) Have these injunction proceedings against your union 
had the effect of lessening the respect of the workmen for the courts?—A. They 
have to a great extent; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) You say as an organized labor leader and head of 
your organization that this is really the reasonfor the opinion among organized 
labor in this country of the unfairness of courts toward labor?2—A. The injune- 
tion has been the cause, and the issuing of what organized labor terms blanket 
injunctions, has been another cause for the sentiment against courts among 
trades organizations. It has not been for anyother reason. I have been,as pres- 
ident of a trade union, interested in half a dozen cases of the arrest of strike 
pickets brought before the police courts, and in every instance the men arrested 
and the officials of the union came face to face with the judge, presented the wit- 
ness, heard the case, and invariably went away from the court satisfied that the 
judgment had been proper and effective. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) What effect usually has the injunction upon the 
public mind—the disinterested class of people—with respect to the standing of 
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your union?—A. There ‘is a class of people, of course—the class who believe that 
trade organizations are revolutionary societies to a certain extent—who believe 
injunction is used by the courts to restrict outlawry; there are other classes 
that are in ee with trade organization and organized labor, who feel that 
the power of injunction is an injury to free government in this country. 

_ Q. On the whole, does it injure your organization or advance it?—A. It is not 
detrimental to the work of the organization; in fact, it invariably creates greater 
eal on the part of those directly interested, and I do not believe ultimately the 
injunction will have any detrimental effect on the interests of organized labor; 
but it appears to me that there is growing up among members of labor organiza- 
tions a feeling that no American citizen likes to see engendered. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is there any marked tendency in the last year or two 
toward increase in the number of unions in the international?—A. We have organ- 
ized 27 unions in the past 3 months, and our membership in the past 6 months 
has increased about 2,400. There is a boom, you might say, at. the present time 
among the unorganized in the matter of organization. 

What I intended to say in regard to the postal telegraph was somewhat broken 
up by the discussion on this associated-press question, and I want to say that the 
object of the International Typographical Union in advocating the governmental 
ownership and control of the telegraph is not entirely a selfish one for the benefit of 
the organization alone. We believe the governmental ownership of the telegraph 
is absolutely necessary to secure a continuation of the system upon a competitive 
basis and prevent combinations and combines in the news publishing and the 
printing trade. The effect of combinations of this kind members of the typo- 
graphical union believe to be detrimental to the interests of all citizens of the 
country. The majority of the printers in the large industrial centers come from 
ountry towns. They learn their trade in country newspaper offices, and 15 or 
_ 20 years ago every country village of 2,000, 3,000 or 4,000 inhabitants had its small 

industry. In Pennsylvania, it is a mine frequently; in Ohio, asmall glass factory 
or a pottery or an oil refinery; and we see to-day those villages without indus- 
tries to employ the population, and we find that unemployed men—the surplus 
ae in these villages—are thrown off to the great industrial centers—the 
large cities. They come to large cities in search of employment. The ironmine 
is closed down; the iron furnace is neglected, decayed, rusted, abandoned; the oil 
refinery is a thing of the past, and the oil refining is done on an enormous scale, 
and at the sea-coast principally, and in great industrial centers. The population 
of the small cities, through the centralization of capital and the centralization of 
industries, has been deprived of employment. Competition haspractically ceased, 
and they come to large industrial centers, where immenseestablishments exist, 
and crowd out other workmen, beg upon the streets, sleep in the police stations. 
We have seen in the city of New York and Chicago as many as 500 able-bodied 
men lined up by policemen to receive a half a loaf of bread and a cup of water. 
 Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Men willing to work?—A. Men willing to work. In 
the city of New York, wherea large traction or power house stands on the corner 
of Houston and Broadway, I have seen in the rear of the power house as many as 
100 men sleeping on the open grating, in the month of December, where the heat 
came up from the boilers below. The policeman on the beat was in sympathy 
“with these men, and when he came around he passed on the other side of the 
street and allowed them to sleep there. In the case of a Brooklyn trolley strike I 
‘saw there the police force of that city to a man thoroughly in sympathy with the 
strikers. The law was not enforced as it was in the statute books, not enforced 
in the spirit it should have been by that police force, because they were in sym- 
pathy with-the worker as against the traction company; and we believe this con- 
centration of industries, these combinations, are responsible to a great extent for 
the industrial ills that exist at the present time. And for the reason that a con- 
tinuation of the present system will further combinations and restrict the com- 
petition in the newspaper trade we are in favor of governmental ownership of 
the telegraph, and eventually of all public utilities. __ ei 
Q. (By Representative OTJEN.) Thatis, you believe big combinations crowd out 
smaller concerns in all kinds of trades?—A. In all kinds of trades and industries. 
The school furniture made by a trust crowds out small cabinetmaking establish- 
ments ina hundred sections of the country, and a few men are thrown out of 
employment in each village. Theindustrial life of the country towns1s destroyed, 
and in the industrial centersare immense establishments where the cost tothe con- 
sumer of the article is reduced, while the wages are not, as a general thing, any 
higher than was paid by the small manufacturer. If the commission would 
investigate the question of the monopoly of labor-saving machinery the boot and 
shoe industry is one where they will find a field for that investigation. The 
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bookbinding machine industry is another example of labor-saving machinery 
being comiered and cpnieobed and not for sale on the open market. A book-— 
binder in the city of Washington could not go to the manufacturer and buy one 
of these machines, because there is already one in this town. Unless that sys- , 
tem is resuricted, unless it is stopped, the time is coming when the legislative | 
bodies of this country will be forced to establish a form of industrial competi- — 
tive system, and destroy monopoly, all kinds. or it will be forced to the other — 
issue of assuming control of everything that the most radical socialist wants — 
it to control. The printers do not hope for direct results from an mi ie of @ 
that radical socialistic idea at the present time, but they do hope that their 
conditions will be benefited, and it will be an opening of the way toward improy- | 
ing the conditions of every worker by recognition on the part of the Government _ 
that there must be open competition in production of every article that human — 
- ingenuity can produce and that combinations of capital must be stopped. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make to the commission as to what would benefit 
the laboring people generally?—A. The labor legislation now before Congress; for 
instance the 8-hour measure and anumber of other bills will be beneficial and should — 
bepassed. The governmental ownership of telegraph, we believe, will be benoficial 
to the people of the country. Give the trade unions the right to incorporate, as 
one member of the commission has suggested. Thatisa right thatis extended to 
every organization. A society of sporting men who havea little club have a right 
under the laws to incorporate. The bankers, in their club or organization, havea 
right to incorporate; but what we want is for the law to go still further. We 
want the Government to say that labor organizations—organizations in trades, 
organizations in industries, even to the farming industry—should be fostered, — 
should be encouraged; not with the idea that some one is going to be wronged, an 
abandonment of the present idea that these organizations are going to encroach 
upon citizens and deprive the people of their rights, but with the idea that condi- 
tions will be improved and better than they are now and better than they ever 
were. The farmer of the country and the farm laborer are poorly paid. It is 
almost impossible to organize the farm labor. The farmers of the country have 
been shown by the public press to be completely in the hands and control of the 
money lenders. That is an industrial condition that is ill and forbodes disaster, 
and it is the duty of the Government at the present time to encourage and permit 
organization on trade lines and it will eventually extend to all occupations, and 
the men engaged in these occupations will be able to suggest what is for their 
benefit and what will improve their conditions through association with others. 
We will not have this congested city life with all its evils, and men will take to 
the farm and the small town, and the conditions of the people will be improved 
greatly. Thatis my idea. I think the idea of trades-unionists to-day is that the 
Government should accord legitimate recognition to and foster the organizations. 
The labor of the city and industrial centers are compelled to hire halls, when the 
public-school buildings are standing idle and vacant, because there is an idea in 
the community that these men will go too far. They will not go too far. They 
are as good American citizens as bankers or merchants and they should have 
encouragement. Eventually we will solve all these problems by organization if 
we are not hampered by the courts. 


STATE OF INDIANA, county of Marion: 


I swear that the statements made by me of my own knowledge in the fore- 


going report of my testimony before the Industrial Commission are true, and that 
all other statements I believe to be true. 


Sam’L B. DONNELLY. 
Sworn and subscribed before me this 4th day of August, 1899. 


[SEAL. | ALBERT SmitH, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires August 4, 1900.) 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 1899. 


THE TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN T. McDONOUGH, 


Secretary of State of New York, formerly Chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
+, of New York. 


The commission met at 11 a. m., Vice-chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. John 
T. McDonough, secretary of state of New York, testified, convict labor being the 
chief subject of inquiry. 
__Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Were youeverchief of the bureau of labor statistics,in New 
York?—A. I was appointed in April, 1899, and continued in office until January 
1,1899. Iwas elected secretary of state of New York in November, 1898, and have 
been acting as secretary of state since January 1, 1899. 
Q. If there are any phases of the commission’s investigations which you feel 
specially qualified to speak upon in your own order without being questioned, the 
commission would be glad to have you do so now.—A. 1 notice that you touch on 
the question of prison labor. I have some familiarity with that subject inasmuch 
as I was a member of the constitutional convention in New York in 1894, and 
chairman of the prison committee, and made the prison provision of the New 
York constitution, section 29, of article 3, which had the effect of completely 
‘changing the labor system in the prisons of New York State. Prior to January 1, 
897, the systems in yogue in our State were what we call the ‘‘state-account 
plan,” also ‘‘the piece-price plan” of working convicts in the manufacture of 
articles at so much a piece; for instance, clothing would be made at so much per 
suit; shirts, so much per dozen; shoes, so much per pair. 
Q. Working simultaneously?—A. Yes, in different prisons. TheState set aside 
a capital fund of $500,000, and placed it in the hands of the superintendent of 
prisons; he was authorized to buy whatever raw materials he saw fit, and where, 
and at whatever price he saw fit. and have the raw materials manufactured in 
the three State prisons—one at Sing Sing, one at Dannemora, and oneat Auburn; 
and then sell the manufactured articles in the market at whatever price he saw 
fit to sellthem for. That was called the State-account plan. Both of these sys- 
tems were objected to very seriously, not only by workingmen, but by merchants 
and manufacturers, on the ground that the prison price really made the market 
‘price; for instance, if a prison agent went out on the road to sell shoes, and he 
sold them at a certain price per dozen, and if he met the agent of the manufac- 
turer on private account, he had his price per dozen; the prison shoe was as 
good as the other shoe; the prison price was invariably lower than the price the 
_ private manufacturer could sell at, because, if the manufacturer on State-account 
sold at a loss, the State made good the loss; the people were taxed to make good 
the loss, so that the industries carried on in the prisons were operated so cheaply 
that they drove out of business some industries; for instance, the secretary of the 
Monitor Iron Works stated to me that his company had a plant at Sing Sing, in 
which they manufactured plumbers’ supplies. Sing Sing prison began to manu- 
facture plumbers’ supplies, and thereupon the iron works had to discharge 100 or 
more men. They could not compete with the prison. The contractors who had 
their goods manufactured by the piece also were enabled to sell cheaper. The 
: 


Albany penitentiary formerly manufactured about 2,500 pairs of shoes per day. 
‘The contractor had the contract at about 30 cents per day per man for his labor, 
With the most improved machinery, with men always there, no drunks, no absen- 
tees, all present at every roll call, and he was thus enabled to undersell any one in 
that vicinity. ee 

_Q. How many prisoners were there in the Albany penitentiary at that time?— 

A. There were about 1,000. I do not know but there were more than a thousand 

inthere. That was when the prisons were competing for prisoners. Albany sent 

) a@ lawyer down here, and through that lawyer was able to make a contract for 

sending United States prisoners to the Albany penitentiary. The result was that 
we obtained prisoners from the South. Bill Cook and his whole gang from Okla- 
homa are in the Albany penitentiary to-day. The mileage that the United States 
Government had to pay must have been enormous, but Albany was making a very 
fine profit. They were paid by the United States for keeping them. 

Q. How much?—A. $2.30 a week or thereabouts. 

Q. And you boarded them for how much?—A. Much less than that. Our own 
report was that to feed and clothe a prisoner in a State prison cost 15 cents a day; 
the guarding and repairs of prisons costs about as much: more; the total cost is 
probably 34 or 35 cents for guarding and repairing prisons, and clothing, board, 

and all; and the result was that really the Albany and the other penitentiaries in 
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New York State, which received United States prisoners, were paid enough for 
the maintenance of the prisoners, so that they had their work at a clear profit. 
J mean the 30 odd cents a day would pay all the expenses, and then whatever the 
prisoners earned was profit for the prison authorities. 

Q. How much did they get his work for per day?—A. I think the shoe contract- 
ors there, when they had them, were about 30 cents a day. in the penitentiaries 
they usually manufacture on the piece-price plan. To show you the prices that 
the State received and how valuable these privileges were, I will read from the 
fourth annual report of the State commission of prisons for the year 1898, page 8: 

‘ When we consider the fact that under the contract system shoes were being 
made in the prisons for 6 and 7 cents a pair, laundered shirts for 30 cents a dozen, 
trousers for 75 cents per dozen pairs, ulster overcoats for 40 cents each, and um- 
brellas for 4 cents, while large manufactures of brass and of iron and of furniture 
were also carried on at similar insignificant prices, the result no longer seems 
strange.” 

This was the condition of affairs when the constitutional convention met. Then 
we adopted, after a spirited debate and as the result of the work of that body, 
this provision: 

‘*Sro, 29. The legislature shall, by law, provide for the occupation and employ- 
ment of prisoners sentenced to the several State prisons, penitentiaries, jails, and 
reformatories in the State; and on and after the first day of January, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, no person in any such prison, peni-— 
tentiary, jail, or reformatory, shall be required or allowed to work, whilo under 
sentence thereto, at any trade, industry, or occupation, wherein or whereby his — 
work, or the product or profit of his work, shall be farmed out, contracted, given 
or sold to any person, firm, association or corporation. This section shall not be 
construed to prevent the legislature from providing that convicts may work for, 
and that the products of their labor may he disposed of to, the State or any polit- 
ical division thereof, or for or to any public institution owned or managed and 
controlled by the State, or any political division thereof.” 

@. Are youthe author of that provision?—A. Yes. We had avery stormy time 
over its adoption. It was stated by some of the ablest men in the convention 
that work enough upon this plan could not be found for these prisons. We found 
that there was no such thing as reform in the New York prisons under the old 
system. The question was, How much work can be gotten out of these persons? 
That was all the contractors were interested in. The warden of Sing Sing prison 
appeared before our committee and said that from 60 to 70 per cent of those per- 
sonscame backagain. He said that not 5 per cent reformed; that it was not worth 
talking about reform. Nearly two-thirds of the prisoners in the State prisons were 
under 30 years of age. To show you how they were managed, the report from 
Sing Sing prison for the year ending September 30, 1895, shows that that prison 
manufactured and sold about $81,000 worth of goods, and they hired agents to 
sell these goods. The goods sold so cheap that people were grabbing for them, 
and yet they paid the agents $33,000 for selling $81,000 worth of goods. Assum- 
ing that the samé ratio prevailed in the other two prisons, the commissions to the 
agents of the three prisons amounted to $100,000 per year, and some of us made up 
our minds that these agents thought that was the best prison system in the world. 
It was yery difficult, you can see, to change the system, The prison reports show 
some profits; for instance, I have in mind a report that showed the prison authori- 
ties in one of the prisons invested $2,500 in a plant and zoods to manufacture over- 
alls, and they sold the products—I do not know the exact figure—we will say, at 
$3,500, That showsa profit of $1,000. In estimating that profit there was nothing 
said about rent or wages; nothing for supporting the prisoners, nothing for wear 
and tear. We made up our minds that that was hardly correct bookkeeping. I 
went to the comptroller’s office and asked him to get me a statement of the total 
amount paid out for the three State prisons for 10 years, and the total amount 
received, he having charge of the financial department of the State. I was very 
much surprised to find that the payments exceeded the receipts by $3,170,000 in 10 
years, 

Q. That was the self-supporting system, was it?—A. That was called the self- 
supporting system. I figured the interest on the plant, and the $500,000 capital 
and estimating at 5 per cent per annum added that in, and then I divided by 10 
and found the deficit for 1 year, and then divided by the number of prisons and 
found the deficit for the 3 prisons would support the prisoners in idleness. So 
the State made no money at all by the system; consequently, if the prisoners 
could be kept busy for the State at anything, the State would be better off. Then 
some of us thought a person could be kept as busy making shoes by hand as by 
the most improved machinery, and that he could be kept as busy making clothing 
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by hand as by the most improved machinery; and in addition to that, if he learned 
the trade, when he went out he could start a cobbler shop almost any place, and 
the children of the neighborhood would keep him busy repairing*shoes, And 
others might learn the tailoring business by hand. It would require little or no 
capital, and we thought it better for the prisoners than to be engaged on machinery 
work and seeking for a great product. As one man remarked, the more overalls 
they cut by machinery the more they lost. If a man only cut 1 at a time, the 
State would not lose as much asif Ke cut 50 ata time. But the great problem 
was whether the men could be kept busy. We have in the insane asylums in New 
York between 22,000 and 23,000 inmates, and almost all of them are supported at 
the expense of the State. The State has taken control of allthe insane. Formerly 
the counties took care of their own. Those of us who have looked into it are 
satisfied that the new conditions are more humane and better. The new method 
is expensive. It costs the State about $5,000,000 a year. 
_ Q. Does it cost more than the old county system?—A. I do not think it does, if 
you ae everything ; if you take into account the opportunities for improve- 
ment. 

Q. (By Senator DanteEL.) Do you have any farms in New York State for con- 
victs?—A. We have them now. We have taken advantage of that. I recom- 
mended that when making a little addresson thesubject. They did nothing until 


- about 1894, when we began to agitate thisin our State. At Dannemora there was 


15,000 acres of land around the prison, owned by the State. Since thisnew system 
went into effect they have worked part of that, and they are raising potatoes and 
other vegetables. They are also building a prison for the insane up in the Adiron- 
dack region, and the prisoners are doing that work. I was up there last summer 
and found nearly 300 prisoners working, and getting along nicely. I had seen 
them in their cells a year before, and you would hardly have known they were 
the same men, for when working out doors they looked healthy and strong. The 
State has adopted the policy of sending the insane and consumptive prisoners up 
there. They have also built some roads up there at State expense. Of course, the 
prisoners who are sent to the State prisons are the long-term prisoners, and it is 
scarcely as safe to work them on the roads as the short termers. Iwas going to 
say that the insane have to be clothed; they must have all sorts of articles for 
them, and there was a great field for manufacturers at once. Then the prisoners 
themselves, for instance those in the Albany penitentiary, when they were making 
2,500 pairs of shoes to sell, were not making their own shoes; they bought cheap 
shoes outside. In the prisons and penitentiaries and reformatories we have about 
12,000 prisoners: They have to be fed and clothed; we have to furnish ali these 
things. The State of New York provides for nearly 100,000 people through its 
charitable departments, prisons, and insane asylums. ’ ‘ 

Q. There is the proper market for the goods?—A, That is what they are doing; 
supplying these institutions and inmates. 5 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it the policy of New York to pay for the clothing 
worn by the inmates of your insane hospitals?—A. If they are unable to pay 
themselves, we have to pay. If they are able to pay, an effort is made to make 
them pay. A great many are committed by judges as being poor people. The 
State is constantly on the alert to find out if they have means; many of them have 
little bank accounts; and then we have committees appointed and apply their 
property toward support. : ae 

Q. Would you have trouble in manufacturing fabrics that would be proper for 
ladies’ wear?—A. Notroubleat all. We havea woolen mill in the Auburn Prison, 
and they manufacture 12 kinds of cloth. We have put in a cotton mill at Danne- 
mora Prison, and they manufacture all sorts of cotton cloth there. 

Q. By power machinery?—A. Yes. / ; 

@. What per cent of the inmates of your insane hospitals are able to pay for 
their clothing?—A. I could not tell you, but there are very few. I have heard 
we collected about $100,000 a year from the persons in these institutions. We 
have a number of private sanitariums in the State that are under State super- 
vision, and those who are able to pay prefer to send their people there. We have 
about a half dozen of this kind in the State. But the others who are committed 
to the State care are as a general thing not able to pay. although we watch them 
pretty closely, and collect if they have property. ( gtr 

Q. If your prisoners are worked on a farm, does not that come in competition 
with one of the greatest sources of production?—A. The policy was not to take 
away that competition, for, as you say, if one man raised a potato he competed 
with somebody else; it was to do away with the competition in the market. For 
instance, one of the big broom manufacturers in the Mohawk Valley stated that 
whatever price the Auburn Prison fixed for brooms that was the market price. 
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Competition in the market meant cutting downwages of employees, and although 
they could not supply the market from the prisons because they did not manu- 
facture enough, yet they fixed the price; that was the difficulty about it. We 
never contended we were doing away with competition. I do not believe men 
can work at a productive industry and not compete with somebody. That was 
not the object to be accomplished. We have stopped sending goods into the pub- 
lic market, and that stopped cutting prices. I do not know why we should make 
money out of prisons any more than out of our courts. Itisa mighty poor man 
who can not earn 30 cents a day for the State, all that it costs to maintain him; 
and then there is a chance for reform under the present system. _ vy rh 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) What is the thought of the State on this point?—A. It 
is very popular. They are all satisfied with it. The printers were somewhat 
alarmed last year for fear a very large amount of printing might be done in the 
prisons. It was a false alarm created by the opponents of thissystem. They sent 
out from the office of the superintendent of prisons a circular to all the newspapers 
in the State and to public officials that Sing Sing Prison would do all the public 
printing for the public institutions and municipalities, which meant the county 
clerk’s calendars and all the papers he had to print, also all city and village, and all 
State printing. It alarmed the printers, and they said they are going to make 
printers of allthe prisoners. They said that is not fair. They came to Albany and 
passed a law limiting the printing. 1t was not really necessary, as the prison com- 
mission would not have allowed such a thing to be done. We have fixed prices. 
Each department has its appropriation for carrying on that department forthe year. 
In thesecretary of state’s office, if we wanta new desk, if itcan be madeinthe prison 
we get it there. -When we send to the prison and get the desk, we pay for it outof 
the appropriation for the office. The commission consists of a comptroller, the 
superintendent of prisons, a member of the State commission of prisons, and also 
a member of the lunacy commission. The lunacy department is a great buyer. 
For instance, $5,000,000 is appropriated to carry on the lunacy department. Any- 
thing that is made in the prisons that department or other departments are bound 
to buy from the prisons, and they pay the money there. I will show you ina 
moment the great revenue the prison department is receiving now from the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Norru.) Is there work enough of this character to keep employed 
all the prisoners you have in the State?—A. Prisoners in the State prisons are 
employed now more than ever, as much at any rate, and the truth of it is that at 
Dannemora, I was told by the warden, last year they had not prisoners enough to 
do the work. I told him that in the penitentiaries in the old times, when we did 
not have enough men to do the work, we sent them there; our police were 
instructed to put menin there. I am told that the Albany Penitentiary to-day 
has not nearly as many prisoners from the city of Albany as it had 9 yearsago. 
Judge Nott, lately the county judge, testified in a proceeding some years ago that 
he was offered $100 for every long-term prisoner that he would send to that peni- 
tentiary. He had beenin the habit of sending convicted felons to Clinton Prison. 
You can imagine that a strong, healthy, young fellow, with a long term of years 
before him, working for the contractor for 80 cents a day, would be worth a 
premium of $100 to the contractor and more. We have some prisoners from 
Washington now, a large number of them committed under the United States 
contract system. On being discharged a prisoner was entitled to some money. 
He would not usually go far until he commenced to spend it. He would be 
watched pretty closely and if he went to a disreputable part of the city and pushed 
a door in he might be arrested for burglary if his services were desired by a con- 
tractor, and sentenced to prison a second term. 

Q. (By Mr. Kunnepy.) They have recently stopped the practice of sending 
Federal prisoners to Albany; what is the cause of that?—A. We have stopped 
receiving United States prisoners from any place outside of New York, under an 
act passed in 1896. We were being made a penal colony there by having them 
sent there, as I said, from Oklahoma, Georgia, Alabama, and other places. We 
were filled with kuklux about 20 years ago. 


Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) Where did you get the kuklux from?—A. 
We got many from Georgia. Isuppose you could not convict a man of such an 
offense in Georgia now. I have here a table showing the number of prisoners 
employed for the year ending October 1, 1898, The totalnumber of prisoners in Sing 
Sing Prison was 1,286. The employed were 1,025; sick andidle, 261. Youmustbear 
in mind that a large number of those prisoners are broken down when they are 
sent there. They become ill and consumptive, and many of them are unable to 
work. Many of them are there for life, and are unable to work. In Auburn the 
total number of men was 969; employed, 862; sick and idle, 197; women, total 


number, 777; employed, 75; sick and idle, 2. They kept the women very busy 
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e ep ontly: Clinton Prison, at Dannemora, number of prisoners, 947; 
ployed, 915; sick andidle, 32. Totalinthe 3 prisons, 3,279; total employed, 2,877¢ 
and idle, 402. This is the last printed report we have. The sick and idle 
were only 402 out of the whole number, although many of them were old people. 
At Dannemora I saw them working old men, breaking stone out in the yard. 
Under the contract system they could not be used at all. They kept them busy 
there. They hit a stone when they got ready, and the stones were used on the 
road, and were desirable. It gave them something todo. The report of prisoners 
becoming insane for the want of work is sent out often I think for effect. This 
story was started early in 1897; a New York journal came out with a whole side 
devoted to it; had a picture of a prisoner jumping from the third story of Sing 
Sing Prison. I think that happened about the 3d of January, 1897. It was 
announced that it was because of lack of work the prisoners were committing 
suicide. I had occasion to lookinto it. I appeared before the Social Reform Club 
n New York. They were alarmed aboutit. I asked them if they ever heard of 
a prisoner becoming insane under the old system, and if they saw pictures of 
them jumping from their cells. I was anxious fora reply. They did not reply. 
Ithen stated that I found that for 10 years prior to 1897 60 prisoners a year became 
insane in New York prisons, an average of 5 a month, and not a word was said 
about it; whereas this prisoner became insane on the 3d of January. Theoldsys- 
tem continued until December 31, 1896; the 1st of January, 1897, was a legal holi- 
day; the 2d of January the prisoner was idie, and on the 3d he committed suicide 
because he was out of work one day. I told them that up at Albany some of our 
people that lived around the docks found it convenient to go into the penitentiary 
for the winter; gave fictitious names, and sent word to their friends that they 
were going to Georgia for their health; staid there in the prison all winter, and 
got out in the spring hale and hearty and sleek; better fed and better cared for 
than they had been around the docks, and none of them became insane. . 
Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Under your old system who furnished the material 
and the power?—-A. Thecontractor where it was the old contract system. Wehad 
what was called the old contract system prior to 1884. Wedid not have this piece- 
‘price plan and State-account plan until after 1884. The State simply let the pris- 
ners to the contractors prior to 1884, and the contractors worked them. The 
contractor hada bigfoundry at SingSing. Thecontractor provided the molds and 
fiasksand everything else and worked the prisoners as hard as he could, and made 
as much money as he could. 
_ Q. How was that contract made, by the piece or proposals?—A. I could not say 
about that. Ithink not. I think it was a private affair. 
_ Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Was there corruption under the old system?—A. Undoubt- 
edly. Isay that from hearsay. I can not say anything more, Under the piece- 
“price plan, suppose a contractor had a contract for 100 prisoners at laundering work 
or making shirts or anything of that kind, what would hinder the keeper from 
“putting 125 menin there and workingthem. Thecontract being for 100, the keeper 
could be paid for 25 extra, and outsiders not know anything about it, the 25 extra 
men being reported as sick. It was open to grave charges. I could not specify 
any; would not want to charge any individuals. That system of paying $33,000 

commissions of $81,000 worth of goods was not correct. ; 

_ Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) How did the State get the supplies?—A. The State 
_ bought them. ; 
_Q. The State went into the open market for supplies?—A. No; they bought 
-fromindividuals; nocompeting at all; the head of the prison bought where heliked. 
_ Q. And there was no supervision over that?—A. Nothing but the investigating 
‘power of the legislature through its committee. To show you how the new sys- 
tem has developed, this report to which I alluded a moment ago shows that in 
February, 1897 (the new system went into effect January 1, 1897), the sales were 
only $3,375.44 for the three State prisons. That was the first month. Before I 
go further I ought to state that the prison authorities and contractors were so 
adverse to this new system and so sure it was going to be a failure, that in one 
of the prison reports it was predicted that we were only making 3 more lunatic 
asylums out of the 3 prisons; and they endeavored to have this law altered and 
tried to amend the constitution the next year, but those who favored the new 
system made such a fight against it that it was defeated. So you can see when 
they began the new system they were not ready for it entirely. In N ovember of 
that year the receipts were $42,532.48 as against February receipts of $3,375.44, 
showing a remarkable growth during the first year. The sales of the last and 
second year, however, show even more remarkable results; for while the mer- 
Chandise sales to institutions the first 11 months of 1897 were $194,014.18, those 
for the year ending October, 1898, amounted to $507,826.16. That was the amount 
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i horities sold to the public departments of the State of New York. 
tie i, eae showing, and’ this Te year it is still greater. They are 
increasing every day. , ‘ 

. (By Mr. Norra.) Are they manufacturing a larger and larger range of arti- 
cles?—A. To show you the variety of manufactured articles, the following supplies 
have been asked for in the estimates [reading]: 


Clothing and cloth: 
Siriteeees te dstte SF owes yee foe ate Se ee ee 9, 1382 
(Ocniisee oo Ma temelewn, kia cictseete Cee i) eG ee Se oon 3, 052 
TROMB ET Sian eee eine Mee a ye 22s os eR Oe ee 1, 847 
SHithaitea minal 12, (o> who. 5 Seah-. boezck Dex 2a ee 
ELOSOMD dITS ee meets oe te fa aig ae SS. Ca Sane ee 92, 805 
andkerchiets« ss. 2+ side. beeeesr ul) ee eee 46, 593. 
Hats pan) Capsr weeaaen 6 eee 2s 20s JS Siesta Sse ee 6, 207 
Witla DeTaiea owes. Loe eee Sere (Sk ese eo Use See eee 1, 523. 
Wrider wear suits 2 iosc.sstebsss Se eels 1. ee eee eee 65, 289 
Boots, shoes, and slippers-_------.----- Moti siel jase eee 39, 290: 
Suitings, cloth: 
Suiting s. clothjsss)3.. eusus.8s es ee ee See yards_- 107, 600 
Crashes se FOG tet sire J2 dl cot. oe Se eee dos: 2. )928,200 
IB ANTIO |S epeeet ti Re: Ai Miss Shee cuatro reel a eS 8, 000 
Overcontin 7 aees Bases Stel Sins. 005 ee ee ee ee dol-s2 “895606 
Overall sepeess Pee $229 oees 1 Ae eee aos 2,971 
SReSt NTO eet sae ees ok oes, bast SS eee dole 086 
Sitir fing tie eer Ae 57) oie. Sis CO ie ee ee ee dot se) 39s700 
Dickin eet Peet be) bere sje ioe tee eee do..-: 97,022 
iBlanketsypairspeesse seas oe sen. Ob eee eee 16,336 
Hits aes tet Soe eee ee Se Pe . li) Je eee 1, 259 
Furniture and woodworking: 
SUneatisbem qastets iss oboe fsb ese eee 146 
Whainsi: pers set Se oe ass eee ee ee a 
Dressing joureaussss.2e. 2c. 52s. Sk eee 24 
Standg.an dewashstands-sje<-. 022... 3 ee eee 174 
Wiardrobesis.ca 22 uot. os: Se bores edi 2 ie eee 149 
IWineelbarrows.. 24-2"...-2.0 2.2.1... eee 590: 
GUL OCS eee: eerste emt ts ote frie) er. NS si fes eeeees 2,496 
Mia ttressesceee- 6. 02 aloe Slee Les aoe AL 489. 
PUA LOS eee ree ey Se er des eet 4 wal eee 149 
Iron, hollow ware and tinware: 
Jronubedsiand) cots2iis spi. 0 ole los. yee ee eee 1,180 
lanc warewplecesnee ssc. fete fap 8 ot 1.0 2 hee ee a 2,346 
lronjcastinvs tons eens cL... te eee 22 
Cuspidorsitivwets sake oe ooo on len eee 36 
Hollow warer-. .«siso sees See eee 2). eee 340 
Tin and galvanized ironware______.____.___ wl re 18. 355. 
Miscellaneous: , 
rashes dee cee sere ees Wot ek ec. coe. ee ee ) . 
(eC ee eer Ti ll Hae 
IBLOOMG SI. soee esos Wee Mh ek ete. 2, 24 786 
Doormats .0.2r0) iensc22 +12. 20s02 2211... Sr 


é a me eumure made in the prison?—A, Yes, 
. Made by power machinery?—A. Yes; they do as i 7 
hand; they could make almost ai of it by hand if thee ee Weamirmssec cs 2 

Q. Why should they not do it?—A. Many people think they ought to; they could 
put 500 prisoners making stockings by hand if they saw fit to do so. 

Q. (By Mr, Farquuar.) Have you figures enough to make comparisons of the 
cost to the State of the old system and the present system?—A. I only know that 
it is believed now and predicted that the prisons will be self-supporting under this 
new system, whereas under the old system there was a deficit of over $3,000,000 
in 10 years. If the deficit was as much as would support these men in idleness 
everything they do for the State is profit, compared with the old system. Then 
there is the opportunity for reform, and better feeling and better conditions. I 
do not believe that every young man that is sent to prison is utterly bad. I think 
there ought to be some opportunity to reform these men, and when the only con- 
sideration is work and money there is no opportunity for reform, IT saw at Dan- 
nemora a brass band composed of prisoners when I went up there They took 
their recreation hour for practice, and it cheered up the whole prison abit. They 
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are away off in the Adirondack region, 25 miles from Plattsburg, with nothing 


there but the prison. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) Your belief is, 1 take it, that the reformatory idea, which 
should be in all punishment, can be far better carried out under this system than 
under any other?—A. Undoubtedly. At the constitutional convention we hada 
report from Professor Dwight and Dr. Wines; they had investigated the old con- . 
tract system thoroughly, and they said that under the old contract system there 
could be no reform. We had quite an effort to pass this new amendment; it had 
only 2 votes in the convention more than the number necessary to submit it to the 
people, and there was quite a desire to reach Mr. Root. Mr. Choate was against 
it. I showed Professor Dwight’s report to Mr. Root, and he said it changed his 
views, and he voted with us; and he is very glad now that he did. 

Q. (By Representative Livincsron.) Are your prisoners classed and graded?— 

es. 

Q. Some of them you do not hope to reform, do you?—A. Some of them are 
utterly bad, I suppose. 

@. Do you lay much stress on that line with lifetime prisoners?— A. I do not 
think they are bothered much with the lifetime prisoners about that; they are 
classified under our law. 

Q@. According to the crime and age?—A. Thenumber of times they have been sen- 
tenced there, and the age. There are 3 classes in the State prisons and at the 
Elmira reformatory; they promote them for good behavior from one class to 
ancther; they claim they are doing good work. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Would you like to say a word about the Elmira reforma- 


_ tory?—A. I do not know enough about it. This same system applies to all the 


prisons. The strange thing in this report is that our prison population in the 
State of New York has fallen off 1,300 in 2 years, and the increase in the State 
prison, notwithstanding the increase in the population, is only 77. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Have you kept up with these prisoners 
after they were discharged, to see whether your efforts to reform them have been 
good or not?—A. I think that is one of the defects of the system. I think there 
is no effort made to keep track of them after their discharge, except what I said a 
few moments ago, that one of the wardens of Sing Sing Prison testified before the 
committee that between 60 and 70 per cent of the prisoners discharged from Sing 
Sing came back. I suggested to the governor some time ago that whenever there 
was a lump sum of money coming to a prisoner, if he had beenin prison for anum- 
ber of years, it should be given to him by way of a small pension, say $8 a month. 
When he has been in prison a long time usually the first thing he does when dis- 
charged is to gotoasaloon. Hecan not easily find work. There is a prejudice 
against him; whereas, if he was paid enough by the State to keep him from 
starvation for a few months until he could look about and get work, it occurred 
to me it would be better for him and the State too. 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) On what basis is the money paid to the prisoners?—A. On 
the amount of work. : 

Q. (By Representative LIvINGsTON.) Some of them make as much in there as 
they would make on the outside?—A. If they make anything at all. On the 
outside some of them might not make anything. é ; 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) You spoke of the falling off; in comparison 
with what years is this decrease shown?—A. The table showing that is on page 
84 of the report. The total number of prisoners in the penitentiaries, Albany, 
Erie, Kings, Monroe, Onondaga, and New York, all our penitentiaries, for the 
year 1896, was 4,139; for 1897, 3,737; for 1898, 2,824, which shows a falling off 
from 1896 of 1,341, and from 1897 of 903. a ; 

Q. That falling off is within recent yevrs?—A. This is a comparison for 3 years, 
Then the increase is so slight in the 3 State prisons, being in 1898, from 1897, only 
77, So these prisoners were not sent to the State prisons, and it is causing com- 
ment as to the decrease. pat 

Q. I have seen it stated by two or three authorities that the rate of crime bore 
some relation to the condition of the times, and 1 thought that 1893, 1894, and 1895 
were criminal years because of the depression of the country.—A. I am inclined 
toagree with youabout that. I think the hard times have a good deal to do withit. 

Q. That being so, the person who took that view radically could say the falling 
off was due to the depression?—A. The fact is either caused by that, as prisoners 
are decreasing, or there is not the demand for prisoners that there was. There is 
no such inducement to send men to prison as when the contractors wanted them. 
This winter we had a bill before the legislature of New York requiring felons to 
be sent to State prisons. The penitentiaries were intended originally for retorma- 
tories and the State prisons for the felons, but the different counties which had 
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penitentiaries were anxious to get the money from the State, and so they tried to 
have as many prisoners sent to the penitentiaries as they could. There is a change 
of policy growing up about that now. The policy is to send the felons to the State 
prisons. One of the agents of a penitentiary was before the legislative committee 
lately and said that if they passed that bill their contractors would suffer. At the 
Albany Penitentiary they have still 2 contracts, a contract for brushmaking and 
one for laundering shirts. In anticipation of the passing of the constitutional 
amendment in 1894 they gave options for new contracts, the contractors accepted 
these options after the adoption of the constitutional amendment, and have con- 
tinued to perform those contracts in that prison. The courts declared that under 
the Federal decisions those contracts could not be interfered with by the State 
authorities. } y ra . 

Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) That can not be done in the penitentiaries at the expira- 
tion of those contracts?—A. No; those will be the end of it. We have a provision 
in our law that allows any county that has not a penitentiary to make a contract 
with a county that has, for the maintenance and care, etc., of its prisoners. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) What class of prisoners?—A. Misdemean- 
ants. I think about 20 counties have contracts with the Albany County Penitenti- 
ary, and the result is that they receive many prisoners in the Albany Penitentiary 
who can not be sent for less than either 60 or 90 days. The result is that our con- 
stables are paid large fees for transporting the prisoners to the penitentiaries; good 
mileage; often prisoners are sent to the penitentiaries who would be sent up fora 
few days to get the liquor out of them if it were not for this inducement to send 
them to the penitentiaries. . 

@. (By Representative GARDNER.) It has been stated that statistics show that 
there was some noticeable relation between the conviction and sentence of a man 
and the employment in the State prisons; for instance, the statistics of New York 
showed that when the prisoners in New York who could make hats were con- 
tracted to hat makers, the number of hat*makers in the cities that got into the 
penitentiary showed a marked increase; have you noticed anything like that?—A. 
Our experience in the vicinity I live in, and I live in a penitentiary town, was that 
the contractors were offering inducements to get men into the prisons. We have 
proof of that. They wanted their services. 

Q. What inducement?—A. For instance. aman is a shoemaker; the shoe con- 
tractor is paying his prisoners 30 cents a day, first-class workmen, always there, 
always attending to business, and if he could have one of those men for-5 years it 
would be a great benefit to him. Oneof our judges, in an investigation, made 
affidavit that he was approached by a lawyer and offered $100 for every long-term 
prisoner he would send to that penitentiary instead of sending him to the State 
prison. 

Q. (By Senator DANIEL.) What did you do with the lawyer?—A. He died. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) That is a single attempt. but what I want 
to get at is whether the officials, those interested in this matter, have any knowl- 
edge, statistical or otherwise, that any relation between the two things actually 
did come into existence, and if so, by what law, in the sense that where certain 
results follow certain conditions it is generally in obedience to some law?—A. 1t 
is the greediness of the contractor and the desire to make money rapidly, and of 
course the longer he has the men the better they are for him. 

Q. That would mean that the contractor actually influenced convictions and 
sentences?—A. Yes; and if the superintendent of the prison were sharing the 
profits he might help it along. 

_ Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is it not a fact that in the State of New York we have 
judges on the bench who will give long sentences any way?—A. Governor Robin- 
son at one time found great fault with a judge who had sent prisoners guilty of 
offenses, not very serious—though they came within the definition of a felony— 
for 18 and 20 years; and the result was constant application to the governor for 
pardons. He found great fault with that. Of course, it is in the discretion of 
the judge to fix the term. I can pick up a paper any morning in my town and 
find announcements of men being sent to prison 180 days for drunkenness. I 
would not want to send aman to prison so long for drunkenness. It strikes me 
that it is a pretty long term. Some think that long terms seem to be an evidence 
of the fairness of a judge. The sheriffs in many of our counties are paid fees. 
The more prisoners they have the more money they make. Naturally they would 
rather see their jails filled with prisoners than see them empty. No corrupt in- 
fluence at all, but there is more inducement to send men to jail than to fine them. 

Q. (By Senator DaNIEL.) Some of them get mileage for taking them off?—A. 
Yes; they have taken men from the aqueduct near New York to Albany, and the 
mileage was heavy. Imagine the mileage for taking Bill Cook from Oklahoma to 
Albany, when he should have been imprisoned in the nearest United States prison! 
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_Q. (By Mr. Norru.) Has the New York system been in operation long enough 
o permit an intelligent judgment as to whether it is a failure or a success?—A. 
think it is conceded now by the prison authorities, even those who opposed it, 
hat it isa success. This report I have been reading from is the report of the 
prison commission. The State superintendent of prisons, who recently went out 
of office, and formerly opposed this system, finally admitted it was a success. 

Q. In your judgment, then, the New York system as now established is the best 
system for adoption in all the States of the Union?—A. I won't say as now estab- 
lished. I think that now there is too much mechanical employment in the New 
York prison system. It is not necessary to use motive-power machinery for the 
purpose of increasing competition and production. Use it where it is necessary, 
em a increasing production. I think there would be still less competition 
wi at. 

Q. With that reservation, you believe the best thing that can happen to this 
_ country is the universal establishment of the New York prison system?—A. I think 
it is a great improvement on the other State systems. 

Q. You think it would settle thenoncompetitive employment of convict labor?— 
A. I would not say it would do away with competition. If the prisons raise 100 
bushels of potatoes, they compete with somebody else who is raising potatoes and 
selling them tothe prisons. But this does not change the market price. It leaves 
the public market free to the competition of reputable people. 

Q. (By Mr. FarguHar.) Do you think while there is employment there is always 
reform?—A. I have no doubt of it. Under the present system there is not the 
inducement to keep the prisoners working so hard, and that gives them a chance 
for reform. 

Q. Is there any increase in reading or educational features or leisure, and a 
better care and supervision over the men than before, under the contract system?— 
_ A. I think there is a marked change; for instance, inthe Albany penitentiary now 
we not only have the labor for 8 hours a day, but we have put lights in the pris- 
oners’ cells so they can see to read evenings. They used to be given their supper 
early and locked up in their cells after supper; now they are given books and car 
read a little, and have schools. 

Q. (By Mr. KenNEDY.) Is there any complaint on this point, that while you 
new system has taken the convict-made goods of your State from the market and 
thus removed a factor in setting the prices, you still have the convict-made goods 
of other States coming in?—A. There is very great complaint about that. We 
passed a law in 1896 requiring that all prison-made goods placed on the market 
should be branded, so that people would know what they were buying. We had 
done away with selling our prison-made goods, but our court of appeals has declared 
the branding law unconstitutional. I made the complaint myself in the vase, as 
- head of the bureau of labor statistics, against a gentleman who was selling brushes 
made in the Ohio penitentiary at Cleveland, I think. He was anxious to test the 
law. I made the complaint that was needed and the case went to the court of 
appeals. That court handed down a decision only afew months ago, declaring 
that a scrubbing brush made in an Ohio prison was an article of commerce; that 
it was not dangerous to health or morals and did not come within the police power 
of the State, and that being required to be branded took away part of its value; 
that it was taking property away without due process of law, and the interstate- 
- commerce law did not permit anything of that kind; that it was not unhealthy or 
immoral, and sothey held we could not prohibit it. Our branding law is a dead 
letter. 

§ Q. (By Mr. NortH.) In your judgment, as a lawyer, is the Congress of the 
H United States competent to pass a general law on that subject?—A. You have had 


a bill before Congress for 3 or 4 years, introduced by Congressman South- 
wick, to prohibit the transportation of prison-made goods from one State to 
another. I havenot looked at it very closely, and Ican not say whether the right 
to regulate commerce gives Congress the right to prohibit this kind of commerce. 

Q. (By Senator DANIEL.) Would the same question arise there that arose 
before?—A. The question would be whether Congress had the right to prohibit 
the transportation of prison-made goods as articles of commerce. I suggested to 
Mr. Southwick that he would better have a requirement that these articles pay a 
tax, like the requirements of the oleomargarine law; make them pay a tax on 
these articles passing from one State to another. ] : 

Q. How would you describe the article-—A. Any article made in a prison, 
transported into another State, should be taxed; that would stop it. Another 
remedy is the one I hope for, viz, the adoption of the New York prison system by 
the other States. An effort is being made to adopt it in Ohio and other States. 
Illinois, I think, has enacted a law decreasing the output of prison-made goods. 

Q. If there is no immoral element embodied, how would that differ from a tax 
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on an article made in a brick house and none on an article made in a plank house?— 
A. I suppose it would depend on the decisions of the Supreme Court. That body 
makes the laws by interpretation. : ; 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD). Regardless of law, what, in your judgment, would be 
the effect of such branding of goods?—A. I think the only effect it would have would 
be through the labor organizations boycotting that kind of goods; that is about 
all. We have now the labor label on goods made in union shops, and when they 
buy articles in the stores they look to see if they have the union labels on them, 
and a good union man would not buy the goods unless they had the union label 
on them. : 

Q. Do you not believe the influence of such a brand would have a more far- — 
reaching effect than that of a trade union?—A. Yes; I think that through the a 
influence of the trade union many people would be induced to refrain from buying 
such articles, and in that way have the effect that you speak of. et 

Q. Do you care to state your personal opinion as to whether you favor sucha 
branding or not?—A. I wouldfavor it. You aresimply buying an article for what 
it is. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER). One of the principal statisticians of the 
country on the labor problem has stated officially and before a labor committee 
that theoretically there were a thousand cases, and historically there were some, 
in which the contractors in the State prison, getting their labor cheap, could com- 
pound certain things and put them upon the market cheaper than the outside indi- 
vidual could, the loss falling on the State, and that the result theoretically would 
be that under the branding system there would go from the State prison sup- 
plies of certain things that were better for the money than a merchant could put 
them on the market for, and as a matter of fact that it had been done some- 
where—I forget now. in Maryland, I think—until manufacturersin New York City 
and elsewhere actually put on their goods ‘‘ Manufactured in the Maryland State 
prison,” because there was a specific demind for that thing. What would be 
your opinion on that?—A. Such acondition is possible. I do not recollect any- 
thing of that kind now. I can say that it might be so. 

Q. In the making of perfumes, as an illustration, the labor cost being practi- 
cally nothing in a State prison, could they not puta better thing on the market 
for the same price?—A. Oh, yes; that could be, and the resuit of that would be 
that it would drive men out of employment outside, or reduce wages. I think 
that there ought to be some measure devised by which the transportation of prison- 
made goods from one State to another would be remedied. 

Q. (By Representative Livincston.) What is the remedy, State or national?— 
A. National. 

Q. What sort of a bill would you propose?—A. Pass the bill you have now before 
the House of Representatives, to prohibit the transportation of prison-made goods 
from one State to another. A 

Q. Do you think Congress can pass that bill under the Constitution?—A. You 
can pass it. I do not know what your Supreme Court would do. If I werea 
Senator I should say you had the power. 

Q@. (By Mr. Puiuuies.) Of taxation or prohibition, or both?—A. Both. 

@. (By Mr. Nort.) Are you aware whether Parliament in Great Britain has 
passed such laws, requiring that all prison-made goods imported into that country 
shall be so marked?—A. No; Iam not aware of that. I know that Great Britain 
works prisoners very much as we do in New York, They are building docks, 
prisons, breakwaters, and they are doing public work. 

Q. Supplying goods for all government institutions?—A. Yes; doing public work. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Is it true that Congress has passed several 
statutes absolutely prohibiting the importation of prison-made goods?—A. I 
understand the pearl-button industry was almost destroyed some years ago because 
of the importation of buttons made in Austrian prisons. 

_ Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR. ) How is the State of New York affected by European 
immigration’—A. I do not think it affects the skilled mechanics very much. 
Many of them rather favor it. Some of the reports from the carpenters, for 
instance, all through the State are favorable. They claim the more immigrants 
the more houses they have to build, which means more work for them. ‘There 
are other trades not affected to any extent, whereas the clothing cutters and cloth- 
ing trades are affected very materially in the great cities like New York They 
claim wages have been reduced and the hours of work lengthened by this compe- 
tition. In the public works there is a very general feeling that it is detrimental 
We have a law in New York that provides that none but citizens of the United 
States shall be employed in public works, or by the municipalities, or by con- 
tractors with municipal bodies, and that preference shall be given to the citizens 
of New York. That law is violated constantly, they claim, The rule is violated, 
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and there is great objection to that. It was notoriously violated in th i 

of $9,000 on GL Naeoesn usly violated in the expenditure 
_ Q. (By Mr. Nort.) Has your factory inspector any authority to look into the 
enforcement of that particular law?—A. He will have, under tie amendments of 
this winter, but he has had none up to this time. The law provided that pro- 
vision should be inserted in each contract that none but American citizens should 


labor was at least 15 cents an hour. The New York workmen who were citizens 
of the State complained about it, and are complaining about it yet. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcuFrorp.) Do the statistics of immigration show that the num- 
ber of immigrant carpenters is large enough to provide for the wants of all in the 
direction of housing?—A. I am unable to answer that. We have not a table 
_ showing the trade of each immigrant. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Are not the carpenters on the Canadian border totally 
against immigration?—A. I had many complaints from people living on the bor- 
der of Canada when I was commissioner of the bureau. They live in Canada and 
come across the border and work on this side for less wages than American work- 
men. That we had nomeans of remedying. 
} Q. Would you say that the means of discrimination in respect to the employ- 
ment of laborers on the late improvements on the Erie Canal was the failure on 
the part of the officers of the State to carry out the law?—A. I think it was the 
duty of the public works department to enforce the law, although it is very diffi- 
cult to prosecute. For instance,a man says] am a naturalized citizen. It was 
utterly impossible to find out when and where he was naturalized. He was not 
‘bound to tell us; so we had an amendment proposed this winter that when an 
alien born was employed that he was obliged to state when and where he was 
naturalized, and in what court; but the bill failed to pass. 

@. In this New York report you state that out of 15,000 men employed on the 
Erie Canal improvements, of the common labor 1,000 were American citizens, and 
_ 18,500 were Italian aliens, 350 Polanders, and 150 Hungarians?—A. I ascertained 
that by employing an Italian and sending him to work on the canal with those 
people, and he was employed and discharged oftener than any man on the work. 
He lived with the workmen, ate with them, slept with them, and spent 2 months 
With them on that canal. And I had alsoan agent from my bureau who was 
with him, and in that way they got these figures. I suppose the canal authorities 
could have had the same information if they had adopted the same method, but 
you can not get it from the contractors. 

Q. Practically, then, it does not matter what the State law is, if it is not car- 
ried out?—A. No. 

_ Q. In your opinion where ought the responsibility to lie for this law being set 
at defiance; upon the failure of your board?—A. No; the bureau of labor sta- 

- tistics had nothing to do with it. 

. No right of complaint?—A. No; I simply investigated this voluntarily. In 

a city where the mayor makes the contracts annually and the contracts are vio- 
lated he may annul, and the superintendent of public works on State work may 
annul contracts for such violation; but the question is how to get proof of the 
violation. I saw that difficulty and suggested this amendment (I think Mr. 
O'Leary, factory inspector, spoke of that when here): Where a man is not born in 
the United States he should state the place of his birth, and where naturalized, by 

what court, and a record be made and filed in the office of the city clerk, or per- 

son having supervision of the work, and accessible to the public. In that way 
you could find very readily whether a man was a citizen or not. It is very diffi- 
cult to find where a man was naturalized. For instance, though I am living in 

Albany, I was naturalized in Buffalo. You could not well trace that fact if I did 

not desire to tell you. My own notion is that if the official having control of the 

matter made extraordinary efforts he could ascertain the violation of this law; 
but they have a multitude of other things to attend to. It seems a minor matter 
compared with other things they have to do. Like every other law, if the official 
who has the enforcement of it does not enforce it, it is practically a dead letter. 

I would not give a straw for that lawif you have not men behind it anxious to 

enforce it. It is true of the excise law in our State. The law was not strictly 

enforced until lately, and many dealers paid no revenue to municipalities, though 
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hey paid United States revenue. Now we receive about $12, 000,000 a year from 
ee in our State. The law is enforced strictly so far as collecting the tax goes. 

Q. Has this last legislature passed any law relating to hours of labor on public 
works?—A. There is in the hands of the governor now a labor law that may have ~ 
bearing on it. We had an eight-hour law in our State since 1870, except as to 
domestic service and farm work, and permitting extra compensation for extra 
hours. Practically that was a dead letter, and men employed _on public works — 
were employed 10 hours and paid for 10 hours, they claim. We have now an — 
act passed this winter making 8 hours a day’s work on public works, and permit- ; 
ting no extra work except in extraordinary emergencies. If the governor signs 
that (and I think he will), it will make 8 hours of labor a day’s work on all pub- | ; 
lic works. ; i 

. Did the padrone system enter much into the contract work on the canal?—A. : 
Lam told it did. I am told these men got employment through some boss. The — 
labor-bureau report shows they paid a percentage on material. They bought all ~ 
their tools from certain people. Iam told that in New York City, at the time of 
shoveling snow, for instance, you could only get on through certain ward leaders, 
who got a percentage for every man who went to work, whether the workman 
was foreign or native. ; a 

Q. Is it not a fact that in these contract matters American citizens can not get 
work at all?7—A. No; they put my agent, who was a tailor, to work as a mason at 
$1.50 a day. 

: Q. Lf ace York City was afire, I suppose the same results would obtain?—A. I 
suppose they would want a commission on every man who went to work. . 

@. What have you to say about immigration laws in general?—A. Some time 
ago I wasin acertain place on Broadway, in Albany. It isa greatplace for cer- 
tain Irish-Americans to congregate. They call it the Dynamite Club, because 
every man who goes there is explosive. They had a discussion on the immigra- 
tion question, and almost all of them weré in favor of prohibiting or restrictmg 
immigration. They were all anxious to obtain my views on the immigration 
question. I told them as doubtless all of them came over in the Mayfiower they 
could express themselves as opposed to immigration, but as I was of such recent 
importation, having been in this country only 50 years, my opinion would not be 
worth much, and that I could not consistently oppose immigration. I had the 
good fortune to be born in Tipperary. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Would you like to give the commission your judgment as 
to the present naturalization laws?—A. On this question of immigration 1 would 
restrict simply the undesirable. I do not think that restricting merely those who 
can not read and write is logical. Some of the greatest rascals we have are the 
smartest men in New York. We had a man who was hung for murder a few 
years ago who was avery scholarly man, well up in Greek, Latin, ete. The honest 
people who come here to make this their home, whocome to America because they 
like America, I think desirable; but the people who come here simply to make a 
little money and go back, who think nothing of this country or its laws, and who 
don’t care about adopting its customs, I would not think desirable. I have a 
notion that if the steamship companies did not make such great efforts to drum up 
so many people to come here, we would not have so many undesirable immigrants 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Looking at that question from a trade stand- 
point, is it or is in not consistent, in your mind, to protect trades from overcrowd- 
ing by rigid limitation of the number of apprentices by unions, and still leave the 
door open to as many immigrants of this trade to come in as elect?—A. I do not 
see how we can put up the bars against people who come here and desire to make 
this their home. I know of no country which shuts out such people, I know of 
no country that prohibits immigration; England, France, Germany, Italy, do 
not prohibit immigration, and I do not think it would be proper for the United 
States to say that no immigrants shall come here. I may state I am notin a labor 
union, never was, and am not authorized to speak for them. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) Does Australia restrict?—A. No. It may restrict thieves 
and paupers. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) In the case of the undesirable, do you not think that 

possibly to make laws a little more strict would save taxes of this country here?— 
A. I think reports show that under the present laws of the United States they 
restrict under this Administration more than under the last one. I¢ depends on 
how the law is enforced. You may have very good laws, and if they are not 
enforced, if you let everybody pass through, the laws are worth nothing. They 
are restricting them very considerably now. 

Q. (By Mr. NortH.) Would you require a declaration of their intentions to 
become American citizens?—A. We have now, in order to own real estate in New 
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_Q. Do you think the natural effect of such a law would be to restrict immmigra- 
tion?—A. I think the old law we had in New York, requiring steamship companies 
to give a bond for 5 years that the immigrant would not become a public charge, 
would do more to restrict than anything else. I think that would cause the steam- 
ship companies to be a little careful in the selection of their passengers. 
: Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Suppose this commission would recommend that an 
immigrant coming here should have a descriptive list of himself, on parchment, 
describing him exactly, where from, day of subjection to military duty in Europe; 
that a man shall carry that at all times—would you have had the trouble on this 
canal if the men had carried such a certificate?—A. Notif the law required and 
permitted me to examine them. 

Q. What do you think of such a plan?—A. I think it a good plan for the pur- 
poses of identification. 

. Would not that be, too, rather a reform of the ballot box?—A. About the 
ballot box, I find the poor people seldom do anything at the ballot box that rich 
men do not want them to do. 

Q. (By Mr. RaTCHFORD,) You want to begin that reform at the top?—A. That 
is the place to start it. 

__Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) Have you any local legislation to suggest, further than 
the present laws, in regard to the restriction of immigration?—A. I have not. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Did Mr. O’Leary’s testimony before this commission 
do him any injury before the State of New York, or have any effect on his not 
receiving the appointment again?—A. None, at all. 

By Mr. NortH.) Will you state briefly your judgment, based upon your 
experience as chief of the bureau of labor, as to the general efficiency and effect- 
-iveness of ‘the New York labor laws?—A. We have nowa very good code of labor 

laws, which were revised in 1897, and there are many new things that have been 
added this last winter. We have increased the number of factory inspectors 
from 35 to 50 under the new law. We have now provided for a license in sweat- 
‘shops. something after your Massachusetts system. Before that the inspectors 
could not go into private houses at all. Our court of appeals decided, I[ think, in 
what is called the tenement-house cigar case, that the law making it illegal to 
manufacture cigars in tenement houses was unconstitutional,on the ground that 
the right to make cigars was the right to labor, and that you could not take away 
a man’s right to labor, which is property, without due process of law; but under 
this new law the question of public health arises. ; ; 

Q. Under the police power-—A. Under the police power. It is believed this 
will be very effective; will reach people who could not be reached before. The 
enforcement of other laws, such as the laws requiring scaffolding, with the ex- 
ception of the bureau of statistics, is put under the factory inspection; so with the 
mining law and weekly-pay law; and we think it is going to work very well. 
The labor laws have been very beneficial to the working people of New York. — 

Q. There is no legislation, then, that the working people demand, and which is 
not enacted?—A. Yes; we had an employers’ liability bill before our legislature 
this winter, which is very important, butit did not pass. : 

Q. Have you no employers’ liability law/—A. No statute at all in our State, 
and we could not pass it this winter. The labor unions approved one based on 
the Englishlaw and Canadian act. The railroad corporations claimed it was too 
drastic, opposed it very much, and claimed before the committee they could not 
operate their railroads in New York underit. We hada consultation, and finally 
took up the Massachusetts law, but even that law was not satisfactory to the 
railroads, and the bill failed in the committee on rules. 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) You do not remember on which of the two British 
laws this law was based?—A. We used the Massachusetts law, based on the Eng- 
lish law of 1880, | think. The principal thing sought for was to do away with 
the fellow-servant rule, which made the superintendent or foreman the fellow 
servant in case of injury. : 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) As to weekly pay laws, is that law pretty generally 
complied with in your State?—A. Very fully. ; ' 

Q. Does it include all branches of labor or only those working for corpora- 
tions?—A. It applies to corporations, to steam elevated railroads. Steam surface 
railroads are not touched by it. We made an effort to enforce it, in requiring 
that employees of municipalities be paid weekly, such as school-teachers, police- 
men, firemen, and it was my misfortune to go before the courts on it. We were 
beaten very handsomely. The court held they were not receiving ‘* wages” at 
all. It put them above wage-earners. The court made a distinction between 
wages and salaries, and held that the law did not apply to persons receiving sal- 
aries, and, although our statute provides all the way through for the payment of 
teachers’ ‘‘ wages,” the court held that teachers were not entitled to weekly pay, 
and as the firemen did not petition for this act, and the teachers did not petition 
for it, the court decided the act did not apply to them. They wanted to beat us, 
and did beat us. 

I have here a table showing the increase of wages of workmen for the last 5 or 
6 quarters in New York State, which I can give you very briefly. The bureau 
only dealt with organizations of the State. and although our State is one of the 
wealthiest in the country, the bureau receives only $20,000 a year for its work, 
so we could not go into details as we would like. We had to deal with unions, 
We sent out every quarter to every union a blank slip—the number of days idle, 
number of days work, wages received, and then we received these back and made 
our quarterly reports; and I have a tabulated comparison here of every quarter, 
beginning January 1, 1897; in other words, the quarter to March 31,1897, down to 
lest Sree I will put these tables in evidence. [The above-described tables 

ollow: 


Total number of unions and members. > 


ole Total membership on last 
Year and quarter. of cay ol Cesc 
RIES Men. |Women.| Total. 
1897 
IPS ORE LOT teense orden SRN Sos See ee eee ee 927 | 188,249 4,321 142,570 
Bécond (quan LOT Senseo rast Cec ane meron een ae eee eee 976 | 147,105 4,10] 151, 206 
Mihir! quarter odsos peus acto mn ee ceeene wat eee een eee 1,009 | 162,690 5, 764 168, 454 
Pourth quarter ---s25 <5. Pee hee ok oSeees coe ee 1,029 | 167,250 6, 712 173, 962 
1898 : 
ARSE CUARLOD fect. crn e sar emt Goan oe oer ees ee 1,048 | 178,349 6, 606 179, 955 
Second quarter > x 1,079 | 164, 802 7,538 172,340 
mnie d quarter le cles, 2. 2222 ee Los Z 1,087 | 168,515 7,505 171, 067 
Fourth quarter 1,189 | 167,394 7,453 174, 847 


Number and percentage of unemployed. 


Total | Unemployed on | Unemployed dur- 
member- last day of ing entire 
Year and quarter. ship on quarter, quarter. 
last on = 
re 1 Se Number./Per cent.|Number.|Per cent. 
1897 
PN SUL UAE COIs <seegee Ls cc on ee ee 142, 570 43, 654 30.6 35,381 2 
Boer QUAM ORE ys. c24ecc.-28-n == acre doen ens Sateen 151,206 | 27,378 18.1 | i7877 its 
Third quarter .--.----...----..-2.22..222---.._....| 168,454 | 23,230 13.8 | 10,893 6.5 
Fourth quarter - Harawsn shantwee ened wceces carl! Lio, 00e 39, 353 22.6 10, 132 5.8 
1898 
SUITS TIC Unde e ee eeeaerte hi ate ks Soo Se ats | aa 179, 955 37, 857 21 2 
Seo Gh GEMS Se sae ae eee SEE ee 172,340 | 35, 643 20:7 10 a . : 
hin dig nance: seen ee. Set ee 171,067 | 22, 485 10.3} 9) 734 5.7 
Mourthiq unter se aeeeemene eases) of ee 174,847 | 46, 623 26.7 | 15,427 8.8 
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“Average days of employment and average earnings 


[Entire State and all trades. | 


pV enAss days of Average earn- 
Gasrter employment. ings. 

Men. |Women.} Men. | Women. 
Ue SE UAPGOR TOU eaten foc ct ns seaswcacecstleackascee ech... 58 
AOR UR RLOEN hg eat eee gee COE mer Se Oe Tok ee 69 oy ey 19 er ap 
Benes ARE INO rc eine be eee SS ote las 67 66 174. 40 91.80 
“SOUR IE TOS SS a aE ee 65 56 174. 54 3.71 
LETTS Bed ETERS get HCE ee el al ae gg eta a IV 2 aie 62 61 163. 61 75. 06 
(SEQUEUG TaS aeee 61 58 168. 05 76. 88 
penardecrunrcers 1800 = 22: se ate ee tee A eee 65 64 175, 41 81.63 


Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) To what is that increase of the men and 
the decrease of the women due?—A. I do not know; it is pretty hard to tell. We 
have not returns showing the cause of the difference. The present Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mr. John McMackin, is better posted on these 
questions than Iam, and I suggest that you have him here. He was a deputy of 
mine for years. I have a comparison of employment and earnings in the last 
quarters of 1897 and 1898, respectively, of ten of the largest trades in the State, 
which I will also put in evidence. [Said table follows:] 


Comparison of employment and earnings in the last quarters of 1897 and 1898, 
respectively. 


[Nine leading trades. ] 


Fourth quarter, 1897. Fourth quarter, 1898. 
| Number Number | 
Trade. Num- | of mem- eee eee Num- | of mem-|4Verage 
ber of | bers re- YEO verage| ber of | bers re- | 1a¥s of | Average 
unions.| ported | °™Ploy- jearnings.| nions.| ported | °™mPloy- jearnings. 
(men) ment. (men). ment. 
Bricklayers and ma- 

BEMIS roe. S202 Sccs5 a= ae 52 6, 816 51} $195.46 53 6, 565 46 $172.43 
Carpenters and joiners 93 8, 740 59 174.88 95 9, 381 63 149. 29 
Painters and decora- 

“On: ee 2B 5, O74 48 150. 31 29 7, 836 54 176. 41 
Wirar makers -.-..----- 2 «46 5, 372 65 100.30 45 6, 003 66 114.11 
Engineers, eccentric ; 

and stationary ------- 34 2,817 76 218.90 49 3,899 78 220. 74 
ron molders.....-. ---- 32 2, 787 64 164. 89 85 3, 882 69 177.63 

_ Printers (compositors) 33 6, 225 62 209. 02 33 6, 376 59 202. 06 
Railroad engineers ---- 37 2,979 85 312. 42 36 3, 093 83 387.34 
Railroad trainmen-.---- 37 2, 403 83 168.19 37 2,640 84 162.91 


Q. (By Mr. Nortu.) In your canvass of the unions for this information, has 
your department reached every union in the State?—A. There may have been 
some that escaped us, but not many. We made an effort to reach every union 
that we could hear of or know of. I think perhaps when we first started in in 
1897 that we did not reach every union. When I went into the office, there was 
no list of the unions there. 

Q. Have you in your power any means of ascertaining what proportion of those 
employed in these trades are members of the union and what proportion are 
not?—A. We could not ascertain that. These are all members of unions. The 
New York Tribune lately had an editorial commenting on this increase. It took 
the census of 1890 and ascertained the number of men in all the trades in New 
York, and then took the percentage of the increase in the unions, so many men, 
and they applied that percentage of increase to all the trades, assuming that if 
the increase of the unions had been steady all the others had also; and the result 
was astounding. : et tet 

Q. In those trades about which you have given us statistics, is the number of 
the employed who are not in the unions larger or smaller than the number that 
you have there?—A. Not more than one-tenth of the working people of New York 
are in the unions. 
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Q. In these 10 trades, for instance’—A. I would say about these 10 trades that 
they are well organized. We passed an act in New York year before last_for 
examination and qualification of stationary engineers 1n New York City, and no 
man can run a stationary engine there now. unless he has" passed an examination 
and is licensed, and they are so well organized that there is hardly a man in New 
York running an engine who is not in the union. The stonecutters are also well 
organized, and the clothing cutters to a certain extent, but the strange thing is 
that they are only organized when they are out of work. The longshoremen were 
organized, but our returns here show a failing off in one year; and the organization 
of longshoremen all went to pieces. : ‘ 4 

I have here some opinions of large manufacturers as to present industrial con- 
ditions, being extracts from letters recently received by the bureau, which may be 
of interest to the commission [reading]: » ; ; 

A cigar manufacturing firm (May 1): ‘‘ Present conditions of the cigar trade in 
this State are a decided improvement as compared with last year * * * think 
our business is an index to many of the large manufacturers in our line through- 
out the State.” 

An agricultural machinery firm (April 29): ‘‘ We have employed more men this 
past season than for 3 years past, and have been running our works to their utmost 
capacity since early January, which has not been true in 2 or 3 years past. ee 
Our prospects for this year are all that could be desired; in fact, we have more 
orders than we can possibly fill during our manufacturing season, which closes 
about the ist of July.” 

An electric company (April 29): ‘‘We have increased and are increasing our 
working force to an extent which we believe justifies new buildings, which will 
about double our capacity.” 

An iron company (April 28): ‘‘ The present condition of the business outlook as 
compared with a year ago is more than faYorable.” 

A woolen firm (April 27): ‘‘ Present conditions are a decided improvement over 
those of 1 yearago. * * * Wethink thatif the manufacturing industries of 
this country are left alone, and not disturbed by tariff tinkering, there is a decidedly 
better outlook for manufacturers of textile fabrics.” 

A shirt, collar, and cuff firm (April 28): ‘‘The total figures of our business for 
the month of March show an encouraging increase over the corresponding month 
of last year, nor do we regard this asa temporary flutter.” 

An agricultural machinery firm (April 28): ‘‘ We have been running our works 
night and day, and have given employment to a larger number of men than ever 
before in the history of the company.” 

A stove concern (April 27): We are increasing our facilities about 25 per cent 
over last year by putting on 25 per cent more workmen.” 

A straw-hat firm (April 27): ‘‘ At the present time our orders for straw hats are 
in excess of any previous period in the history of the concern, and the outlook for 
the remainder of our season is certainly bright.” 

A wholesale lumber concern (April 27): ‘‘Our business has increased about 10 
per cent. Men employed increased 10 per cent. Increase of wages 2 per cent. 
General condition of business very satisfactory.” 

A boot and shoe firm (April 28): ‘‘ We have increased in that time (the last . 
year) about 10 to 15 per cent in the amount of our sales. * * * Our working 
force has l-een increased proportionately. * * * The future,at least fora year 
or so, looks very promising for our kind of work.” ’ 
_ A firm of shoe manufacturers (May 3): ‘“ We find a general improvement, both 
in our home and also in our export business.” 

A hard-rubber company (May 3): ‘* Business has been more lively since last fall. 
and especially within the last few months. There has been a noticeable increase 
in the demand for our goods, especially so in the specialties connected with elec- 
trical supplies.” ] 

A firm in chemical manufacturers (May 8): ‘*The outlook for the future is 
bright and the demand for our goods is constantly increasing. so that we are 
arranging to produce a greater quantity this year than ever before.” 

Q. Can you give a synopsis and a brief statement of the significance of the Ford 
Franchise Act?—A. The Ford franchise bill amends our tax law, simply adding 
franchises to the taxable real estate. Under our present law the ties, tracks, poles, 
and rails of a street railroad are taxable as real estate. This new tax law simply 
applies to companies, etc., using the streets, both above and below the surface, for 
public utilities, such as telephones, gas, electric light, and street railroads. The 
tangible property has been taxable always. and the franchise itself was taxable 
until a few years ago, I think, as personalty. They have under our law a pro- 
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vision that where a man is assessed for personal property he may offset against 
that assessment his indebtedness, so that if you ape nessa for $10,000 on MerHORAl 
property and you owe on your house a mortgage of $10,000 you may make affidavit 
that you are indebted for $10,000, and so your personal property tax is wiped out. 
The companies claimed the right and it was allowed, as against this franchise tax 
when it was personal property, to offset their debts, and practically the franchise 
becameuntaxable. That was the result of it. The Ford bill taxes it as real estate 

and the value of the franchise is to be assessed by the assessors the same as any 
other real property. The difficulty that we will experience if that becomes a law, 
and I am informed it will be, will be to ascertain the value of the franchise. You 
know that in New York State the real estate is assessed in the wards in which it 
is located. You take the real estate of a railroad, such, for instance, as the Albany 
Street Railroad, which runs through Albany, through the town of Colonie, city of 
Cohoes, the city of Watervliet, and runs into the city of Troy, and it runs across 
to what used to be Greenbush, now the city of Rensselaer, and so it is in five cities 
and one town; and avery serious question will arise as to how to ascertain the val- 
uation of the franchise foreachcity. It is the samecorporation, but how to divide 
it up in the wards is the most troublesome question, I think, we are going to have. 

Q. They may raise a constitutional question?—A. I do not think it will bea 
constitutional question so much as a question of how to value. Mr. Ford, I 
think, claims first—take the tangible property and value it as you may—rails, 
tracks, ties, wires, and posts. Then, after that, take the value of the mortgages 
and the indebtedness from the value of the stock of the company, and there you 
get the total value of the company, because the stock is no good until the bonds 
are taken up or the mortgage is paid. And when you find the market value of 
the stock, you can find the value of the franchise of the company by deducting 
ae ue of its tangible property and its mortgages and indebtedness from the 

otal. 

Q. It would be enormously large?—A. Very large. If they adopt that method, 
it is going to bring a great deal of money into the public treasury. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is it the law, as passed, that the money from the 
franchises will go into the general fund of the State, or shall it be pro rata by 
localities?—A. Itis just exactly as it isnow. The tax center will be in the city 
ward itself. It is a local tax only, the State only getting its share through the 
increased valuation in the localities. The State taxes are left to be collected 
through the municipalities. 

Q. How does this affect the public giving of franchises to street railroads by 
municipalities?—A. It will have this effect, of course: They will have to buy sub- 
ject to the tax feature, which makes it less valuable property. But the law will 
have to be amended. I would not be surprised if next year we would have to 
have the tax collected and the value fixed by the comptroller or other State 
officials, instead of local officers. 

(By Mr. NortH.) Or by a State board of assessors?—A. Some State board, 
to get around the objectionable features I have pointed out. The governor was 
very anxious to have it corrected this winter, but the enemies of the measure 
thought they could beat it by keeping it defective, but they found he was too 
powerful for them. 

Q. Is it true that this Ford bill taxing intangible real estate, so called, creates a 
new era or revolution in our taxation methods in this country, or has it some prec- 
edent?—A. It has some precedent. There are places that tax franchises. For 
instance, in our State we tax the right to collect wharfage. 

Q. That is tangible, is it not?-—A. No; the wharf is tangible, but the right to 
collect wharfage is not. F 

Q. (By Mr. FaRQuHAR.) The use of dockage is wharfage?—A. Yes; you may 
tax the use or sort of equitable right in the property. You might hardly say that 
a telegraph pole is real estate, but it is tangible. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Has not the State of Illinois taxed franchises 
for a very great many years?—A. Yes, I understand that. . 

. (By Mr. KennepDy.) The commission will next Wednesday take up the inves- 
tigation of combinations, and we have learned from the Associated Press that the 
assembly of New York State has recently passed, by a practically unanimous vote, 
what is called the senate antitrust bill. I would like to hear from you briefly as 
to the features of that b‘ll.—A. I can not give you the features of the bill. We 
passed such a bill year before last and the court of appeals declared it unconstitu- 
tional. It authorized the attorney-general to ca‘! before him witnesses and ques- 
tion them in order to get evidence to proceed against the combinations. A con- 
stitutional objection was raised and the case went to the court of appeals and tha 
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body declared it unconstitutional. This act was to remedy defects in the former 
law. ¥ 
Q. Pointed out -by the court?—A. Yes, pointed out by the court. 


Srarh or New York, County of Albany, ss: 

I swear that the statements made by me of my own knowledge in the foregoing 
report of my testimony before the Industrial Commission are true, and that all 
other statements I believe to be true, 

Joun T, McDonouaGuH. 


Sworn and subscribed before me this 17th day of November, 1899. 


ALBERT J. DANAHER, 
Notary Public in and for Albany County. 


Boston, Mass., July 17, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ROBERT ASHE, 


Machinist, Somerville, Mass. 


Ata meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
convened in Boston, Mass., July 17, 1899, at 10.30 a. m., Chairman Smyth presid- 
ing, Mr. Robert Ashe appeared and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

q. (By Mr. SuyrH.) Will you give your name?—A. Robert Ashe. 

@. Residence?—A. Somerville, Mass. 

Q. What is your business?—A, Machinistby trade. 

Q. What official position do you hold in any association?—A. Member of the 
general executive board of the International Association of Machinists. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) What is the body affiliated with?—A. American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Q. Have you any statement to make?—A. The subject to which I desire to call 
your attention is that power that is possessed and exercised by the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the supreme courts of the various States of the Union, 
by which those courts can set aside legislation after it has been duly enacted by 
the legally chosen representatives of the people. No matter how eminent they 
may be in their personal capacities, no matter how abe and intelligent they may 
be, they are stilla body of men not responsible to the body politic of the nation. 
T hold thatit is an anomaly that they should possess the power to set aside an act 
of Congress after it has been duly passed and signed by the President. There is 
no other country on the face of the earth possessing parliamentary government 
where, after its parliament enacts a measure into law and that measure receives 
the sanction of the sovereign ruler, such a thing can be done. A most eminent 
gentleman is on record as saying that a measure could not be considered as a law 
until it had passed the ordeal of a review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. That that power is appreciated by some of the people of this country, I 
have the best of reasons to believe. 

Not long ago I read an article by Senator Depew, who, I think, will be accepted 
as a fair authority, a representative of the class in which he moves, expressing 
his admiration of the placing of that power in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. He went on to say, in that article, that it was the most far-reaching meas- 
ure ever ingrafted on the Constitution of a nation, and that the men who did it 
must have done it with the deliberate intention of preventing such laws or legis- 
lation being enacted as might result from what he called ‘popular tumult.” 
These were the exact words of the writer. 

In endeavoring to find a satisfactory solution of the words ‘‘ popular tumult” I 
confess I could find nothing that would apply except popular election, because 
popular election is the only popular movement in this country that can ever result 
in legislation that cau in any possible way be brought before the Supreme Court. 

Therefore, I hold that when the gentleman who wrote this article studied the 
subject, he fully realized the power of that court in this country, which I, for one 
do not believe is for the best interests of the country. : 

The supreme courts of the various States, I believe, exercise a similar right 
regarding legislation. I know in this State laws have frequently been set aside 
by the supreme court on the ground that they were unconstitutional, but a care- 
ful examination of the constitution and the bill of rights of Massachusetts fails 
to show a single word conferring such power on the supreme court of the Com- 
monwealth. This power is usually invoked to set aside measures enacted in the 
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interests of wage earners. The instances are rare where courts have acted in 
regard to other legislation, but that the power is there is shown, and, in my opinion 
the power to use that power also exists. : 

I can not for the life of me believe that while that power is lodged in the courts 
of this country means will not be found to stir that power in the interests of the 
great comb.nations of capital and wealth which rule to-day. 

I think that the decision of the Supreme Court on the question of the income 
tax will go along way to bear out that view. Since that decision the court has 
rendered another, I think it was on the 25th of January, 1897, which, in my opin- 
ion, sets aside the thirteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
A man was arrested for refusing to fulfilla contract to labor. He was put in 
prison and subjected to bodily punishment. The case was brought to the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the question of his rights under the thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution: That there shall be no involuntary servitude in 
this country except as a punishment forcrime. The court decided that he did not 
_ suffer, that the punishment administered to him was correct, with the exception 

of Justice Harlan, who rendered a dissenting opinicn, one which I think would be 

to the advantage of every person to study very carefully. 
Q. How long has the International Association of Machinists been organized?— 
_ A. Nine years. 

Q. re : organized under the American Federation of Labor at the begin- 
ning?—A. No. 

Q. What other organization was it connected with before that?—A. None. 

Q. An independent body?—A. Yes. 

How long has this association existed in this country?—-A. Nine years. 
aA a is the membership of the body now?—A. My impression is about 
Q. What is the initiation fee into your body?—A. Three dollars. 

Q. Have you a system of traveling cards?—A. Yes. 

@. What benefit assessments have you in the body with respect to insurance, 
burial benefits, and sick funds?—A. We have a general burial benefit of $50 on 
the death of a member. In regard to other benefits, they are usually regulated 
by the iocal associations. 

@. You have no insurance benefits at all, then, in your organization?—A. No. 

@. What is the name of your local body?—A. Our bodies are numbered. The 
local body in Boston is 264. 

Q. How far does the jurisdiction of your international association extend?—A, 
Over the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 

Q. Has your national body had to take up any strike matters at all?—A. Yes; 
in a number of cases. 

Q. How do you reach your decision, through your local body?—A. If the local 
body feels it has ground for the strike, or grievances, it notifies the central body, 
and the officers of the central body decide whether they are justified in taking 
such course. The local body has no power to inaugurate a strike. 

Q. You have no special strike fund in your national body?—A. No; except the 
fund that is there. 

Q. Do you know what that amountsto now?—A. Not very high; probably not 
over $20,000. 

Q. Is it distinctively a defense fund?—A. No. 

Q. Does that carry your expenses and everthing of that kind?—A. No; the local 
lodges defray their local expenses. 

. You have a separate fund in the national association?—A. We have the 

income of the national body. : : 

Q. In case of a strike do you have an executive committee, or is it handled by 
the officers?—A., An executive committee of five. 

Q. How are they chosen?—A. By delegates in convention. 

. How frequently does your national body meet?—A. Once in 2 years. Our 
local bodies make their own by-laws. The by-laws of any 2 lodges are not neces- 
sarily alike. 

Q. You have national legislation?—A. Yes. ; 

(). Have you pending, at the present time, before the national body, any trou- 
bles or strikes?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Where?—A. One in Boston; and I think there is one at Rock Island. We 
have had a good deal of chronic trouble there for 2 years. 

Q. Will you state to the commission, as closely as you can, the causes that 
brought on the strike in Boston, and the present status of it?—A. I understand 
that the:strike was the result of a request by the workmen for the continuation of 
a Saturday half-holiday, which they have been having for several years past in 


| 
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the place where they work, but the proprietor refused to concede it and locked 
the men out. It is more of a lockout than a strike, in fact _ y . 

Q. Have you had any strikes in respect to wages?—A. Not in this section of the 
country. . 

Q. ee in respect to the shortening of hours?—A. No. : , 

Q. Do you know the cause of the Rock Island strike?—A. It is mainly a ques- 
tion of wages, I think. In fact, I do not know that there is a strike there now. 

Q. What is the length of your working-day?—A. We try to make it as short as 
possible, and we do not work more than 10 hours, anyhow. 

q. Is 10 hours the Massachusetts State law?—A. I do not understand the State 
law has anything to do with the hours of labor. 

Q. You have no State law with respect to labor?—A. The State laws only relate 
to the labor of women and children. 

Q. Which indirectly affects adult labor?—A. Yes. 

. Has your national organization ever taken any action in shortening the hours 
of labor?—A. Not in a general way; they have in isolated cases. Im many cases 
our members are working 9 hours and many 8 hours; that is local. 

q. The customs and local regulations of your local organizations really fix the 
hours of labor for the organization?—A. Very largely. 

Q. Do you know anything of the legal status of the present strike here in Bos- 
ton?—A. I only know that the owners of the place got an injunction restraining 
our members from doing certain things. 

Q. What are those certain things?—A. Restraining them from coming near the 
premises. 

Q. Picketing?—A. Yes. 

@. What else?—A. I believe that is the limit of it. They complained of the 
application of the boycott, but the court could not exercise jurisdiction outside of 
Massachusetts. My impression is that part*ef the case has not been acted upon. 
The union declared a boycott on the goods, 

Q. How long has this strike lasted?—A. I think it is 4 or 5 weeks now. 

@. How many men in the strike?—A. About 70. 

@. In speaking of the power of the Supreme Court, did we understand you to 
say that the workman can voluntarily at any time break a labor contract?—A. I 
desire that you should so understand me. 

Q. You think, then, that a workman is free at any time to enter into a contract 
and break it at willPp—A. Subject to such responsibility as he might be amenable 
to. It is not a criminal offense to break a contract to labor, and therefore I do 
not think a man can be held or imprisoned for it. 

@. Do you think he is subject to a civil action?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Is there anything in the American Federation of Labor that would sustain 
you in respect to that proposition—in regard to breaking a contract?—A. I donot 
know that there is. 

Q. Do you think there is any union in the United States that would tolerate it?— 
A. Yes. I do not think you can find a trade union in this country that would 
hold that aman can be punished for violating a contract to labor. The trade 
unions fully understand that when men can be punished for refusing to labor, 
human liberty ceases. It is a civil contract; no crime is committed. I do not 
wish to be understood as saying that the employer has ne remedy. If I agree to 
sell you a house and then do not sell it, you have a remedy. but 1 have committed 
no criminal offense for which | can beimprisoned. I speak for myself and nobody 
else. I believe that if T entered into a contract to labor I am in honor and duty 
bound to carry out that contract if I am able to; but if there is something 
unknown to me at the time of entering into that contract which makes it impos- 
sible, or | find it becomes obnoxious, if I violate it and refuse to carry it out I hold 
that L commit no crime and should not be imprisoned. 

Q. You would not advocate the trade unions taking the position of breaking 
contracts at will?—A. I believe the unions act in good faith always, when acting 
in a collective capacity. I personally would not advocate the breaking of a 
gunirant unless there is a reason, and if there is a reason, I believe in my right to 

o it. 

Q. Do you not believe contracts to labor are a positive benefit to the working- 
man in having stable contracts, being at peace with the employers, and at the 
same time to seeing justice done by every member in the local union?—A. Yes 
I fully agree with that. ; : 

Q. Do you not think that is the strongest feature in trade unionism in this 
country?—A. There are two sides to the question. We hear more of the em- 
ployees’ side than we do of the employers’, and my experience has taught me that 
a foreman or the superintendent is much more responsible—nine times out of ten 
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is responsible for the troubles which arise. I have seen enough of that to know 
that it is a large source of trouble. 
Q. Do you not think the employee, when he becomes a foreman, changes his 
relation to the employee and employer?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is it not natural?—A. It may be. I know that they do it. 
= Is your organization incorporated?—A. No. We do not believe in incorpo- 
rating. 
Q. Why?—A. Because it holds us amenable to the law. It is a voluntary 
association. We have a little more liberty. 
Q. You can not be held then as a body for the fulfillment of your contracts?—A. 
Not as a body. 
Q. That is the reason you do not favor incorporation?—A. That is one reason. 
 Q. Are you a native of this country?—-A. Yes. 
_ Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) I want to see how far you would go. Would you do 
away with the written constitution entirely?—A. I do not know that I am pre- 
pared to-day to express an opinion as to that, but I will say this, that I believe 
the highest authority which can exist is the legally expressed will of the people. 
_ Q. Would you be in favor of running the State of Massachusetts, for instance, 
without any constitution?—A. Ido not know as I would be in favor of that, if 
the constitution was amended to take away from the courts the power to set aside 
the enactments of the legislature. If you have a constitution so amended, it isa 
different thing. 
- Q. Who is to determine that?—A. Most responsible governments have a respon- 
sible executive head. 

Q. You would leave that to the executive head?—A. That is as it is in other 
countries. 

Q. You would have the power which is in the supreme court—all that power 
reposed in the governor?—A. I think it might be safely placed there. 

Q. As to the Federal Constitution, of course you know among other things that 
is the document which determines the powers of the States and the powers of the 
Federal Government. How is it possible to get along without such a constitution; 
to prescribe what powers the States have and what powers the National Govern- 
ment has?—A. I do not intend to express myself in such a way as to convey such 
an impression as that; nothing could be farther from my idea. I believe the par- 
ticular clause conferring this power on the Supreme Court should be taken from 
the Constitution, leaving the remainder intact. 

Q. If you take away the power which enforces the Constitution, does it not 
become mere waste paper?—A. I donot see that taking that power from the supreme 
court makes it waste paper; the rest of it is there. 

. Who would enforce it? Suppose some States passed a law which is not in 
line with the Constitution?—A. The President. 

Q. In that case would he not be an interested party if the dispute is between a 
State and the Federal Government?—A. I believe in popular government; I have 
faith in the people; I do not think that any constitution can be higher than the 
legally expressed will of the people. That is why, as a general proposition, | am 
not in favor of a paper constitution. | : 

. Do you not think the paper constitution at the time it was passed embodied 
the will of the people?—A. I would not come to that conclusion from reading the 
debates. 

Q. It was passed by a two-thirds vote?—A. There was certainly strong difference 
of opinion. ; 

Q. It represents a majority?—A. Yes. ’ ue 

@. How far do the labor interests wish to go in patrolling or picketing? Doyou , 
want entire liberty to patrol and picket?—A. We want entire liberty to interview 
others, 

Q. With as many men as youchoose to employ?—A. I do not think so. I would 
be willing to limit the number to 2. 

Q. I should like to know whether you want them to have mere power of obser- 
vation or power to persuade workmen not to take employment:—A. Most un- 
doubtedly. We fully believe in the power to exercise it. 

. (By Mr. CLARKE.) When laborers have struck they cease to be employed by 
the establishment, do they not?—A. I presume they do. If I wasin astrike under 
those circumstances I would consider I was no longer in its employ, 

Q. By what right do youinterfere with the running of that establishment?—A. 
I presume we claim the right of self-preservation. : 

Q. And yet in a legal sense you have no more right to interfere with that estab- 
lishment than with any other?—A. I am not alawyer, and I do not know the legal] 

bearing of it, but I think self-preservation will justify it. 
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Q. You think then you have the right, because you have worked there, to have 
something to do with the management of that concern after you have ceased to be 
an employee?—A. Within the limits of the law. An industrial trouble is a con- 
dition of war, pure and simple. : 

Q. But eat tae they do not stop at the limits of the law.—A. I regret that as 
much as anybody. ~ 

Q. A Sordition of war does not comport with a condition of peace?—A. Not 
very well. “ ‘ 

G. We are supposed to be a law-abiding people, and to be protected in the peace- 
able pursuit of happiness, are we not?—A. We are supposed to be. 

Q. A strike interferes with that and establishes a new order of things?—A. In 
a particular instance it does. : ice. < ‘ 

. Which should be superior, the law of the land protecting a citizen in his 


rights, or the law of the strike?—A. I understand the law of the land does protect - 


the citizen in his rights. ; 

. Can you maintain a picket?—A. Certainly. If a striker breaks the law of 
the land he will be arrested and imprisoned, and he should be. A picket does not 
break the law of the land. : ; 

Q. If a picket interferes with the conduct of the man’s business, does not it 
interfere with a business right under the law?—A. Others interfere with a man’s 
business but are not amenable to law. Every competitor interferes with the 
conduct of another’s business. 


Q. You think the case is parallel?—A. I do not see why; it is a question of: 


degree entirely. Competitors come into the field and do other things in competi- 
tion, cut prices and many things, and enter into a condition where wages are 
lowered. 

q. You believe in competition?—A. I believe in some kinds of competition. 

(. You would have competition regulatéd by law?—A. No; I would not. In 
my opinion competition will regulate itself. 

@. You think that a man in carrying on business in order to be able to compete 
must have free competition?—A. I think all men should be on an equa! footing in 
competition. 

Q. How can he if he is not allowed to?—A. I do not think there is any man in 
the country who can not run his establishment if he wants to. 

Q. If he can not get help how can he run it?—A. He can have it if he wants it. 

@. Subject to regulated competition?—A. You might call it that. 

@. You said you were opposed to regulated and wanted free competition?—A. 
I am, and do not see why it should be condemned in one and advocated in 
another. 

@. You are opposed to a regulated competition unless you can regulate it your- 
self?—A. [ am opposed to regulation of any sort. 

@. You are opposed to the establishment of the picket to interfere with a man’s 
business?—A. Under certain conditions I would be; yes. 

Q. Is it the position of your body, as you understand it, to oppose the placing 
of pickets?—A. No. i 

Q. Do you think it is better that competition and other phases of industry 
should be regulated by the law of the land or by the law of some body of men?— 


A. I believe that the law of the land should not interfere in regulating competi-. 


tion or commerce at all. I believe that all these people engaged in industrial 
enterprises are the best judges of what is good for themselves. If I had my way 
there would be no legal regulation at all. 

Q. Do you think that order could be maintained.in society if there were no 
regulation of industry?—A. Police regulations might be necessary, but I do not 
think they should apply to business. ‘ 

@. You think everybody would remain peaceful, and nobody would interfere 
with anybody else’s right?—A, Undoubtedly they would, just as they do to-day. 

. Yet you say a strike is an act of war?—A. Yes, it is an act of war; it isa 
fight between two parties. 

@. You claim as much right for the industrial establishment to conduct its 
business by some form of regulation as you do for striking workmen to interfere 
with its business by some form of regulation?—A. Yes,I do. I believe in the 
fullest possible reciprocity in these things. 

Q. You claim the right, then, as I understand it, for a body of workmen or of 
the society to which they belong, whether the members of it have been workmen 
in the establishment concerned or not, to place a picket for the purpose of dis- 
suading others from going into that establishment to work?—A. Yes, I believe it 
is right to ue so under present conditions. If conditions were different perhaps it 
would not be. 
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Q. Well, I should like to be enlightened as to the conditions, and I would like 
to have you show wherein they have a right to do it with reference to one estab- 
lishment, and not with reference to another ?—A. At the establishment that is at 
_poace with those it employs. they certainly have no right to practice such a thing; 
; at ae establishment that is at war with those it employs the conditions are difter- 

ent. : 
Q. You say they cease to become employees of the establishment ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Their relations are supposed to have terminated ?—A. They are supposed to, 
In a great majority of cases that has not been so. In a great majority of cases 
those who entered upon a strike went back to work in the same place. 

_ Q. Have you ever known of an instance of the proprietors or managers of an 
: ee establishment interfering with the workmen after they left on a strike ?— 
Z ° es. 

_ Q. Interfering with their getting employment anywhere else?—A. Yes, indeed. 

Q. Can you name such a case?—A. I can not name it now, but I can furnish the 

_ committee with a case where a man recovered a large sum of money from a rail- 
road. There is nothing better known than the blacklist. 

Q. You do not believe in that?—A. No. 

-_ Q. You believe in a boycott?—A. Well, yes andno. Under different conditions 

I would not believe in boycotting. 

Q. Is not a blacklist like a boycott?—A. It is a boycott. 

Q@. You do not believe in that form of a boycott?—A. No. 

Q. What form of boycott do you believe in?—A. The form of boycotts such as 
labor unions adopt is very different—that is, one individual is boycotted, and he 
is boycotted at the only place where he can get a chance to get employment; but 
if the labor unions boycott your goods the consumer is not limited to those goods— 
there are others who produce what he wants, while the man has no remedy 
whatever. 

Q. [f a man’s market is taken away from him he has no remedy?—A. Of course; 
he understands that when be goes into it. 

@. Can you conceive of some way that the public can prevent injustice to indi- 
viduals in cases of blacklisting and boycotting?—A. I confess that I can not. I 
think it would be very desirable. Nobody would be better pleased than I would 
be to see the blacklist and boycott abolished, but under the conditions that exist 
to-day I can not see any way to do it. 
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Boston, Mass., Jaly 17, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM H. MITCHELL, 


President of the New England Granite Manufacturers’ Association. 


At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, con- 
vened at 3 p. m., in Boston, Mass., on July 17, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, 
Mr. William H. Mitchell appeared and, being duly sworn. testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. SuytH.) You may give your name.—A. William H. Mitchell. 

(). Residence?—A. Quincy, Mass. 

Q. Occupation?—A. Granite dealer and manufacturer. : 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) You are president of the New England Granite Manu- 
facturers’ Association?—A. Yes. 

Q@. An employer of labor?—A. Yes. —_ 

Q. If you have any statement to make to the commission we would be glad to 
hear it now, and then we will ask questions based on that statement.—A. I sup- 
pose the testimony I would give would be more particularly in regard to the rela- 
tion of organized labor to the manufacturers’ association. Our association is made 
up of different branches. It is composed of different establishments in diferent 
localities, and these localities or firms are organized loosely. They inake their own 
arrangements with their labor, subject to the approval of this association. We 
have had, at several different times, difficulties with the labor element, and have 
been obliged to suspend work for a time on account of these troubles. Of course, 
they have been on questions of prices at times. At present, certainmem bers of our 
association are having difficulty with labor organizations from an entirely different 
cause. Some time ago, before the Government was considering the building of the 
Chicago post-office, our organization received a request from the Stonecutters 
National Union that we should agree that all estimates on that work should be based 
on the 8-hour day, with the rate of wages at 45 cents an hour—$3.60 a day. We 
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dec.ined to enter into any arrangement of that kind, as it was very much in 
advance, as regards wages, of what any of our men were paying. 

Q. (By Mr. SMytH.) What hours do you work now?—A. Nine hours a day. 

@. What is therate of pay now?—A. Twenty-eight cents to 31 or 32 cents; 28 cents 
is practically the lowest rate per hour. The work was figured by different mem- 
bers of our association, and the contract was finally awarded to one of them, Mr. 
John Pierce, of New York. He has been unable to secure union men; that is, men 
belonging to the Stonecutters’ National Union, to work on this building because 
he declines to accede to the terms they demand, which are the same which I have 
mentioned. They not only have interfered with his work on this building but on 
other work that he has in progress. They have also interfered and prevented men 
from working. The only way in which he has been able to secure men to work 
on this building has been by employing individuals who have been sent to him 
from New York who did not belong to this National Stonecutters’ Union. Our 
reason for refusing to accept the terms which they proposed, aside from its estab- 
lishing a rate which we considered to be unreasonable, was that we did not con- 
sider that we had any right to impose a high rate of wages upon work merely 
because it happened to be a Government contract. 

We have also at the present time a member who is a subcontractor for Govern- 
ment work, upon which he is unable to secure members of the National Stone- 
cutter’s Union to work, for the reason that the general contractor for this work 
some time ago employed on work which he was doing in New York stonecutters 
who did not belong to this National Stonecutters’ Union. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) To what work do you refer now?—A. The Nava. 
Academy, at Annapolis, 

@. Who was the contractor who could not find the labor?—A. Mr. Carlin, of 
New York, was the general contractor. The subcontracting firm that had con- 
tracted for the stonework was Booth Brothers—the Hurricane Island Granite 
Company. Booth Brothers have no trouble whatever with their help, individually, 
as stonecutters are working for them on other work, but declined to work on this 
on account of,instructions received from the office of their association. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) That is, working on the same terms and conditions on 
other work that they refused to accept on this Government work?—A. Yes. 

q. The question being simply then that it is Government work ?—A. The objec- 
tion is simply that it is work that they are doing for the contractor. The gen- 
eral contractor, Mr. Carlin, perhaps, a year ago, had some hired men who did not 
belong to the stonecutters’ union. He managed to complete his work with these 
men, and the stonecutters’ union has been endeavoring to make trouble for him 
since, and their only reason for declining to work on this, as I understand it, is 
the general contractor. If Booth Brothers had the contract direct themselves 
with the Government, there probably would not be any trouble, as there is no 
trouble whatever between Booth Brothers and their help. 

. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) On these Government works do you make the esti- 
mates on the 8-hour plan?—A. No; the estimates are made on the basis on 
which the manufacturers are working. Nine hours, probably, in New England. 

@. Do you base your contracts on the laws that prevail in the State where the 
building is being put up?p—A. We are obliged to, to a certain extent. 

@. In a State where 8 hours is declared a legal day’s work, is your contract based 
on the idea you must work your men 8 hours, and can not work them 10?—A. In 
that State, yes. 

Q. Is there any difference between the hours of labor on Government work in 
Annapolis or Chicago and what it would be on Government work in Massachu- 
setts?—A. Certainly. In Massachusetts we could work our men 9 or 10 hours, 
whatever arrangement we made with them. The contractor or manufacturer 
would not consider he was obliged to work his men 8 hours because the State laws 
of Illinois or some other place were 8 hours. 

Q. Was the contention of the stonecutters that your contracts were made on 
the basis of 8 hours?—A. I do not think they made any contention of that kind. 
The ground on which they asked our association to make its price was based on 
the estimate of 8 hours, as that was the basis on which the Chicago labor was 
conducted. 2 

Q. That is, the national trades’ council had its rules and regulations on the 8-hour 
practice?—A. Yes. i 

q. Is there any understanding among contractors to base it on 8, 9, or 10 hours 
any place?—A. I do not know. 2g 

Q. Inmaking these contracts are you governed by the State law and the customs 
of trade in the locality?--A. For work that isto be done in that locality, but the 
granite work, understand, is almost wholly done somewhere else, 
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Q. Have the various strikes and contentions you have had always been centered 
the locality of your quarries with respect to hours of labor and prices?—A. 
hey have all been in the locality where we were doing business. 
Q. Does the granite manufacturers’ association include all the granite manu- 
acturers of the country?—A. No. 
Q. What States does it cover?—A. New England States. 
Q. New York State?—A. Yes. 
Q. Does it include Maryland?—A. No. 
Q. Will you please state what are the economic objects of your association— 
hy you have had to associate; and what are the results of your association?—A. 
I do not know as I can explain it any better than it is specified in our constitution: 
(Reading) ‘‘ The object of this association shall be the general improvement and 
elevation of the trade, the establishment of local associations in the several States, 
end be cultivation and promotion of friendly relations and intercourse among 
e dealers.” 


 Q. Are you incorporated?—A. No. 


Q. Are you simply bound by honor and not by written contracts?—A. No more 


than that we subscribe to the constitution and by-laws that have been made by 


the association. 

Q. Are there any penalties affixed to the infraction of your by-laws or constitu- 
tion?—A. No; except the general penalty of suspension from the privileges of the 
association. ; 

. Have you any organized committee, executive or otherwise, to take care of 
the business of your association?—A. We have the officers, president and execu- 
tive committee, who transact the business of the association. 

Q. Are the members of your association allowed competition among themselves 
in estimating for work?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Have you any rule to drive out any party who does not carry out the propo- 


sitions in your by-laws and constitution?—A. No; you can withdraw from the 


association any time. There is no law which would compel anyone to stay in. 

Q. Is there not some business reason, over that general expression you have given, 
why you associate together?—A. The original idea, of course, in forming the asso- 
ciation was partially to protect ourselves against any injury to our members, or 
anybody that might associate with us, by the acts of any of the labor organizations. 

Q. We are to understand this was an organization for the protection of the rights 
of the employers?—A. Practically. 

How do you manage to bear the expenses of strikes in this association—by 
assessments on your membership?—A. We have not as yet had to bear anything 
more than the general expenses of conducting the association. 

Q. How long have you been in existence as an association?—A. Seven or eight 
years. 

@. In case of a strike wherein one of your association was involved, what action 
does your association take—immediately helpful or simply sympathetic:—A. Well, 
it is immediately sympathetic; helpful to any such degree as we can go. 

The commission is to understand that your association is simply an organiza- 
tion for defense against trade unionism?—A. That is practically the idea of forming 
the association. ° 

@. Have you had any strikes lately at all?—A. Yes. 

@. Which was the last one?—A. The last one was at Rockport—the Rockport 
Granite Company. 

Q. What was the settlement of that?—A. That was on the question of hours 
wholly. The Rockport Granite Company, on account of certain conditions con- 
nected with the shipment of their stone, had been working their men 10 hours a 
day—that is, the quarrymen—and the strike was for a 9-hour day, and, as I under- 
stand it, the Rockport Company finally yielded the 9-hourday. The New England 
association was not called on to give any assistance in the matter; they were simply 
notified of it. : 

@. Has there ever been any proposition between your organization and the 
Granite Cutters’ National Union with respect to arbitration?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was it made?—A. The proposition was made some time in January or 
February of this year, by the manufacturers’ associaticn to the National Stone Cut- 
ters’ Union, looking to the formation of a board of arbitration who should take up 
all these questions which might arise and settle them without recourse to strikes 
or lockouts. é; 

Q. Has there been any substantial answer given to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the basis of agreement now with them?—A. There is no agreement. 
They declined to enter into any such arrangement unless we will eliminate from 
its operation certain demands which they make for 1900. 
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Q. Is this arbitration to be perpetual, or until you disagree, or until a certain 
time?—A. There is no limit made as to the time. It was made to commence just 
as soon as the arrangements could be perfected, and to be perpetual, or subject to 
either party’s option, and to take up all questions that might arise. 

How does the matter strike you individually?—A. It seems to me that a 
plan might be devised which would work for the good of both parties. 

Q. It would settle wages and time and all other troubles that occur between 

ou?—A. Yes, 
z Q. Have you much dispute about wages or about time?—A, Very little about 
time, usually wages. 

Q. What is the minimum and maximum wage of stonecutters?—A. The mini- 
mum is about 28 cents an hour. 

Q. And up to 30 cents?—A. Thirty to 35 cents. Thirty-five cents would be 
about the maximum. : 

Q. When these employees ask for more wages or anything of that kind, do you 
usually present reasons to them why you can not give any more wages?—A. Yes. 

Has not New England really a monopoly this side of the Mississippi River 
in furnishing stone for public and other buildings and enterprises‘—A. I can 
hardly say we have a monopoly, because there are other persons who have been 
furnishing stone. 

Q. Where is your chief competition?—A. Some in Maryland, New York, and 
some in Virginia and some in Georgia. 

Q. Some in Ohio?—A. No granite in Ohio, 

@. Have you usually been able to compete against any of these Central or 
Western State men?—A. I guess, on the granite, we have. 

Q. If you had arbitration would it be desirable as between the workingman and 
yourself to come to a reasonable business arrangement to last for one, three, or 
five years, so as not to hava any quarrel hours or wages?—A. Yes. We did 
not limit the time in our proposition, frudete 

Q. On the part of the National Granite Cutters’ Union was it considered simply 
before the executive committee, or have they ever had a national meeting to pass 
on your proposition?—A. I understand their plan for considering any questions of 
that kind is to submit it to the different branches of the association, scattered 
through the country, for a vote. The vote from these different branches is for- 
warded to the executive committee, which at present, I believe, is located in Bal- 
timore, and they simply voice the decision of the association. That was the way 
it was reported tous. They took some time to consider it in order that they 
might bring it before the different branches of their union by a vote. It has to 
pass through the whole of the organization before it comes to the executive com- 
mittee for settlement—anything of that kind. I suppose other matters they can 
decide for themselves. 

Q. Do you see anything insuperable in having a friendly arrangement between 
these employees and yourselves?—A. I do not see anything, provided they are 
willing to enter into it. 

Q. Are all the members of your association of one mind in this respect?—A. This 
arrangement was attempted by the vote of our association, or a majority of it. 

Q. Simply a majority vote?—A, It was practically unanimous. 

@. Have you anything in the constitution that would bind you, if you agreed 
with these men?—A. Nothing more than wo could hold them on any other 
agreement. 

@. Simply a matter of honor?—A. And risk forfeiting i ivi 
Pts in Dy shar eeurecch: the risk of forfeiting their DraNenes or 

@. Have you been an employee yourself ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long did you work as a journeyman?—A, About a year. 

@. How long did you work as a foreman?—A. About 3 years. 

By Uhave becn on omployer for a0 yeata: 8 years neariene e 
ache ea and foreman. 3 8 years previous ¥0 12300 ia 
. Can you state as to the wishes or the position of th j i é F 
of arbitration anything additional to ee has pooh dra ae eee 
tion?—A. There was one other thing J would like to state in regard to this arbi- 
tration, and that is the reason the stonecutters’ union gave tor declining to enter 
into it. They did not say they would not entér into some system of arbitrati 
but intimated that they might, providing the demands they have made for sho a 
hours and the increase of pay to take effect in 1900 would not be considered race 
the board of arbitration plan. That is, that we were to practicall nonin ic dee 
tbat emey d viele mesons point and pny uss else that might ee we aa 
arbitrate. Our plan state at everything was to jurisdicti 
the bond Ge aT OrEAOR: y g to come under the jurisdiction of 
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Q. Do you recollect the scope of your proposition in respect to this arbitration? . 


ould it have set aside the powers of your own officers in your association and the 

wers of the national officers in the granite cutters’ union? Was there any such 
urrender on the part of employers and employees?—A. That was the idea that was 
rought out in our suggestion—that this board of arbitration was to have full 

ob - settling whatever they decided we were to accept, whichever way it 
es : 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) What proportion of the workmen in the stone industry 
re native Americans and what proportion are foreigners?— A. I should say a very 
mall proportion are native Americans. 

Q. What are the others?—A. Scotch, Swedes, and Italians, principally. 

@. And the percentage of each?—A. I should say it was pretty evenly divided 

between them. 
& Q. Do you know anything about their views as to immigration?—A. Those I 
t a talked with about it [should judge were in favor of restriction in some 
- aegree. 
_ Q. Is it a habit with them to send over to their friends on the other side of the 
_ water and bring them over here, or induce them to come?—A. I think, toa certain 
extent, it is. 
Q. (By Mr. FARQuHAR.) Have you any knowledge as to the birds of passage, 
so-called, in the granite work—those who work here part of the season and go 
back to Scotland, England, and Belgium, and come back and work again?—A. I 
have seen quite a little of it. 

Q. Principally among what nationality?—A. More Italians than anything else, 
Ishould say; some among the Scotch, too. In speaking of the Italians, they 
seem to think they can work here during the busy season, and live there much 
cheaper during the balance of the year. 


Boston, Mass., July 17, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY MURRAY, 


Granite and marble producer in Massachusetts. 


Ata meeting of the Subcommission on Manufacturers and General Business, 
convened in Boston on July 17, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. Henry Mur- 
ray appeared and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What is your name?—A. Henry Murray. 

Q. What is your address?—A. 41 Haverhill street, Boston. 

Q. Your business?—A. Granite and marble manufacturing. 

. Are you a member of the Granite Manufacturers’ Association + the United 
States?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Have you been president of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) You have heard the testimony of Mr. Mitchell; is 
there anything additional you would like to state?—A. I want to state the view 
many of our members take in regard to this Chicago post-office contract. Our 
members look upon it as a discrimination against the granite industry of New 
England to have the stonecutters’ union or anybody else try to impose any such 
conditions upon them; that it is a discrimination against their industry, in which 
hardly any other section of the country can compete with them. 

. What were the conditions they attempted to impose on you?—A. The condi- 
tions were that they come into a territory where wages and hours of labor are 
already established and seek to have, say, one-half of the men in that territory 
employed 8 hours at $3.60, while the regular hands with whom the employer has. 
made his agreement for the year work 9 hours and do it at $2.70. You can imag- 
ine the condition of a man’s business, trying to conduct it inthat manner. This 
is the condition ib puts us in, not only in one place but in several. Here is this 
Mr. Pierce, who has made an agreément with his men tu continue 1 year. They 
have an arbitration clause in their bill of prices. The arbitration clause is set 
aside, and it amounts to nothing. The national union secretary steps in and 
throws that all aside and says, ‘‘ Here, you must conform to what the national 
union has dictated to you in regard to the Chicago post-office.” I have talked 
with several men who competed for that work, and not one of them has said he 
paid the slightest attention to that clause they seek to enforce now on our members. 
They paid no attention toit. We claim if we did business in that way it would 
be practically driving the business from New England. We can not see it in any 


other light. 
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. Was the contention made on their part in Chicago that granite was to be 


Pe iices in Illinois?—A. Not that I know of. I am more identified with monu- — 


mental work, but having been connected with this organization for a number of 
years I have heard the opinions of many of the leading members. by 

Q. Do you know of any plan that could be made between your association and 
the granite-cutters’ union to settle all disputes?—A. I do not think it would be 
possible to do so; but what makes it look absurd is that a small body of stonecut- 
ters—-there are not many stonecutters in Chicago—should have influence enough 
to come into New England and upset the whole granite industry. We do not 
know whether they are competent to pass on the granite industry of New England. 
We want something to say about how we shall conduct our own business here. 

Q. Is it not the idea that this, being Government work in Chicago and the same 
in Annapolis, had a good deal to do with the position of the granite cutters’ 
national union?—A. I can only answer that question by asking you whether you 
think any section of the country should enter into a conspiracy with these men 
to rob the Government? 

qQ. Did not the fact that there was an 8-hour bill pending in Congress, with 
every opportunity of passing, have a great deal to do with these contracts, with 
respect to the 8 hours?—A. I do not think it had anything to do with any of the 
men that compated for the job, 

Q. Suppose the bill passed the Senate and the House, you would have had to 
work your quarries 8 hours.—A. I suppose if they passed such a law we would 
have to abide by it, but we expect Congress to pass laws equitable to all the 
country. 

@. Did not the fact that this was Government work havea good deal to do with 
the contention of these granite cutters?—A. J do not see why it should. Is every 
other interest in the United States to be jeopardized for the sake of Government 
buildings? With plenty of building going.on all about us, it should not be jeop- 
ardized because Congress passes such a law. Competition regulates us. If it 
does not come from anywhere else outside of New England, it is sharp enough 
here to suit most of us. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Do you know any reason then why there should be a dif- 
ferent price for Government work than work for the people?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. You have to compete for Government work the same as any other work?— 
A. The members of our association do. 

Q. You generally get better prices for the Government work than you get for 
the work for the people?—A. I am notin a position to answer that. My business, 
as I said, is largely monumental, but I judge from what my friends say that there 
is not a great deal of difference. 

@. Do you think it would be practicable to have a sliding scale of wages—that 
is to say, wages based on the value of the contracts which the manufacturers get— 
in your industry?—A. I do not think it would be. I have been a journeyman 
myself a good many years, and I would rather see them rated by the capabilities 
of the workmen. i pt 

@. Are they rated now according to the capabilities of the workmen ?—A. Yes. 

(J. You are not obliged to employ an incompetent workman ?—A. Notif thereis 
a good one around, ‘ 

q). If you do employ one you do not pay him the same wages you do a good one ?— 
A. Wehave a regular rate of wages for the average workman. Good workmen 
command 25 to 50 cents a day in advance of that. 

@. Who determines whether he is a workman that is entitled to the best class of 
wages or whether he is a poor one entitled to the poorer class ?—A. The employer 
and foreman. We find it difficult to secure good workmen; they are always in 
demand. ; 

@. Do you not have to reckon with the trade union on that subject?—A. Yes, 
largely so. While lam speaking about the matter of arbitration, I would like to 
say that many of these local unions have an arbitration clause in their bill of 
agreement. In the case of one of our members, his men have been called out 
notwithstanding that clause is on their by-laws. They were called out by the 
national secretary from Baltimore, In their books they have a clause calling 
for arbitration, but in that case they have ignored it completely. And [ want fur- 
ther to state that when we wanted them to form a board of arbitration of com- 
petent men on both sides, good, respectable men, they declined to do so, unless we 
acknowledged they should have $3 a day for the minimum and 8 hours to the day 
ane ae anuary 1,1900. We told them we wanted everything arbitrated by this 

Q. They were for arbitration within certain limits?—A. Yes, when it suited 
their convenience. 

4 eee Mr. FARQUHAR.) Have you ever employed anything but union help?— 
A. Yes, 
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Q. Do you now?—A. Yes. 
Have you union men working for you now?—A. Yes. 
. And nonunion men?—A. Yes. 

7 What is the proportion?—A. About one-third are nonunion men. We have 
n Boston a clause that we will not discriminate between union and nonunion 

en, and the men have agreed to the same thing. We accomplished that after a 
ockout of 13 months. We spent three weeks before the arbitration board and 
hey did us more harm than good. The men came to us after the lockout and 

id they were satisfied to put in that nondiscrimination clause. 


——_ 


Boston, Mass., July 17, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ISAAC F, WOODBURY, 
Contractor and Builder, Boston, Mass. 


At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in Boston, Mass., July 17, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. Isaac F. 
Woodbury appeared at 5.30 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. FaRQuHAR.) Whatis your address?—A. Boston. ~ 

Q. What is your business?—A, General contractor and builder. , 

Q. In making your contracts do you take into question the laws of the States 
in respect to the legal working day?—A. For the work that is to be done in that 
State, if there are laws that require certain working hours and it is the custom to 
work according to them we must take them into question. 

Q. Do you know anything about the case of Mr. Pierce there in Chicago?—A. I 
know something about it. We figured on the same working hours, and we knew 
there was a movement on the part of the stone cutters’ union to force shorter 
hours and higher pay on that particular building. We paid no attention to those 
requirements, as we considered it beyond reason for the New England granite 
business to shorten the hours to &, where we have been in the habit of working 9, 
and also increasing the wages to—I think it was about 40 per cent increase. 

Q. What were the wages?—A. They were demanding $3.60 for 8 hours on that 
work wherever done, 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) On Government work?—A. On the Chicago post-office. 
The customary wage in New England is about 30 cents an hour. That is for the 
average day—9 hours. What they wanted was $3.60 for 8 hours. That was 
apparently an increase that was not warranted. 

@. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Were you aware that at the same time the Chicago 
granite cutters’ union had been working 8 hours for years?—A. So far as the Chi- 
cago work was concerned, in Chicago, that had no bearing, in my mind, on work 
that would be done in Massachusetts or Maine; but it would have on work that 
would be done in Chicago. 

Q. Do you usually make the contracts and estimates on the basis of the prevail- 
ing hours and prices in the locality of the work?—A. For work to be done in that 
locality and not for work to be done outside of that locality. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytuH.) A good deal of the work was to be done in Maine and 
Massachusetts?—A. As far as the granite work was concerned that would nearly 
all be done outside of Chicago. ' 

Q. The cutting was done at your own quarries here and shipped to Chicago?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Does the jurisdiction of the Granite Cutters’ National Union apply to your 
quarries?—A. The Granite Cutters’ National Union, as I understand, covers the 
United States. Ithoughtit might beof some interest tothe commission to under- 
stand the agreement of arbitration which the Mason Builders’ Association of 
Boston and vicinity have entered into with the bricklayers’ union of Boston and 
vicinity, in fact, 2 or 3 unions, as, to my mind, it is one of the most comprehensive 
schemes of arbitration I have ever known. As a member of the New England 
Granite Manufacturers’ Association, I have been interested in trying to have some 
such method between the New England Granite Manufacturers’ Association and 
the national union of stonecutters. I have here, which I will turn over to you, a 
form of agreement which the two bodies entered into. As you see, this is an 
agreement that there is to be no strike for any cause whatever and there is to be 
no lockout for any cause whatever; and they also agree that all questions shall be 
settled by their own trade without intervention of any other trade whatsoever. 

(The above-described form of agreement is as follows:) 
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-THr NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS. 


FORM OF ARBITRATION. 


Form of agreement adopted and recommended by the National Association of 
Builders to secure the establishment of arbitration committees, with plan of 
organization of the same, for the use of associations of employers and associa- 
tions of workmen in all branches of the building trade. 


Agreement. 


For the purpose of establishing a method of peacefully settling all questions of 
mutual concern, 


[Name of organization of employers. ] 

and severally and jointly agree that no such question shall be 
{Name of organization of employees] ; f 

conclusively acted upon by either body independently, but shall be referred for 
settlement to a joint committee, which committee shall consist of an equal num- 
ber of representatives from each association; und also agree that all such questions 
shall be settled by our own trade, without intervention of any other trade what- 
soever. 

The parties hereto agree to abide by the findings of this committee on all mat- 
ters of: mutual concern referred to it by either party. It is understood and agreed 
by both parties that in no event shall strikes and lockouts be permitted, but all 
differences shall be submitted to a joint committee, and work shall proceed with- 
out stoppage or embarrassment. 

The parties hereto also agree that they will incorporate with their respective 
constitutions and by-laws such clauses as will make recognition of this joint 
agreement a part of the organic law of their respective associations. ‘The joint 
committee above referred to is hereby created and established, and the fo lowing 
rules adopted for its guidance: 


Organization of joint committee and rules for its government. 


1. This committee shall consist of not less than 10 members, equally divided 
between the associations represented, and an umpire, to bechosen by the committee 
at their annual meeting, and as the first item of their business after organization. 
This umpire must be neither a journeyman craftsman nor an employer of journey- 
men. He shall preside at meetings of the committee when necessary. 

2. The members of this committee shall be elected annually by their respective 
associations at their regular meetings for the election of officers. 

3. The duty of this committee shall be to consider such matters of mutual 
interest and concern to the employers and the workmen as may be regularly 
referred to it by either of the parties to this agreement, transmitting its conclu- 
sions thereon to each association for its government. 

4, A regular annual meeting of the committee shall be held during the month 
of January, at which meeting the special business shall be the establishment of 
‘*working rules” for the ensuing year; these rules to guide and govern employers 
and workmen, and to comprehend such particulars as rate of wages per hour, 
number of hours to be worked, payment for overtime, payment for Sunday work, 
government of apprentices, and similar questions of joint concern. 

5, Special meetings shall be held when either of the parties hereto desire to 
submit any question to the committee for settlement. 

_ 6. For the proper conduct of business, a chairman shall be chosen at each meet- 
ing, but he shall preside only for the meeting at which he is so chosen. The duty 
of the chairman shall be that usually incumbent on a presiding officer. : 

7. A clerk shall be chosen at the annual meeting, to serve during the year. 
His duty shall be to call all regular meetings, and to call special meetings when 
officially requested so to do by either body party hereto. He shall keep true and 
accurate record of the meetings, transmit all findings to the associations inter- 
ested, and attend to the usual duties of the office. 

8. A majority vote shall decide all questions. In case of the absence of any 
member, the president of the association by which he was appointed shall have 
the right to vote for him. The umpire shall have casting vote in case of tie. 


Clauses to be incorporated with by-laws of parties to joint agreement. 
A. All members of this association do by virtue of their membership recognize 


and assent to the establishment of a joint committee on arbitration (under a regu- 
lar form of agreement and governing rules), by and between this body and the 
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for the peaceful poiblemnent of all matt f tual 
two bodies and the members thereof. fe vasa ek oe 


H D. No amendments shall be made to these special cl auses, A,B, C,andD, of these 
ey awe, except by concurrent vote of this association with the said - is 
5 


__ Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Has the National Building Trades’ Council a council in 
_ Boston?—A. Yes. 

_Q. Is it in line with this?—A. It has nothing to do with it whatever. This is 
pumps an agreement between the bricklayers’ union and Mason Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. 

’ _Q. Do you desire to make any explanation as to the advantages of this thing? 

_ We would like to hear it.—A. I will state something of its workings. This agree- 
ment was entered into some 8 years ago. It was after a good deal of labor 
trouble and a long strike. Since that time we have worked in harmony and had 
no difficulties, and as this arrangement provides for an umpire, the first business 
is to select an umpire at a meeting of the board, consisting of 5 representatives, 
members of the bricklayers’ union, and 5 from the Mason Builders’ Association. 
The committee of 10 select an umpire to act in case of a tie vote. The present 
umpire is Judge Adams, of Boston. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Is this done in case of a difficulty, or is it done as a reg- 
ular thing annually?—A. A regular thing. Before entering into any business 
it is the first business of the committee to select an umpire. Thenif thereisa 
tie vote on any disputed question the matter is brought and discussed before the 
umpire, and he decides the question. During the time this has been in effect we 
have had occasion to call on the umpire but twice, so that by meeting together 
and discussing matters of mutual interest between the employer and employee it 
gives the employee an opportunity to learn something of the workings on the other 
side, something of the lines of argument with which they perhaps might not be 
so familiar. 

After entering into the arrangement, one of the first items of importance was 
the question of apprentices. The bricklayers’ union wanted to restrict the 
employment of apprentices to a certain number, 2 or 3 to each firm. There was 
quite a discussion, and a committee was appointed to see if there could be an 
arrangement submitted that would be satisfactory to both sides, and aiter con- 
siderable discussion an arrangement was made called the system of apprentice- 
ship adopted by the Mason Builders’ Association and bricklayers’ unions of Boston 
and vicinity, of which I have a copy which I will submit to you. 

(The above-described agreement is as follows:) 


SYSTEM OF APPRENTICESHIP ADOPTED BY THE MASON BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE BRICKLAYERS’ UNIONS OF BOSTON AND VICINITY 


TIME OF BEGINNING AND TERM OF APPRENTICESHIP, 


To prevent the taking of apprentices at an immature age, when they may he 
considered, on the average, as physically unfit for such laborious work, and not 
sufficiently educated to warrant leaving school, and to discourage the beginning 
of apprenticeship at a time when the individual may be considered, on the average, 
as having passed that period when the faculties of mind and body are in that con- 
dition which is most receptive of instruction and most readily adaptive to the 
requirements of a trade, the following time and terms are fixed : ; 

No individual shall be taken as an apprentice who can not read and write the 
English language. d j 

No individual shall be taken as an apprentice until he is 16 years of age. 

No individual shall be taken as an apprentice after he is 21 years of age. 

An apprentice taken under 18 years of age shall serve until he is 21 years of age. 

An apprentice taken at 18 years or over shall serve 3 years. 


AGREEMENT OF APPRENTICE, 


No individual shall be taken as an apprentice unless he shall agree to serve the 
time fixed by these rules and abide by other conditions and requirements herein 


set forth. 
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AGREEMENT OF EMPLOYERS. 


No member of the Mason Builders’ Association shall take an individual as an 
apprentice unless he will agree to. keep him under legitimate instruction as such, 
for the full term:»comprehended in these rules, and will otherwise comply with 
the conditions and requirements herein set forth. 


REGISTERING APPRENTICES. 


When any member of the Mason Builders’ Association is about to take an indi- 
vidual as an apprentice, he shall immediately notify the secretary of the associa- 
tion to that effect, giving name, age, and term for which he is taken. 

The secretary of said association shall then immediately notify the clerk of the 
joint committee, and also the secretary of the bricklayers’ unions, and a record 
shall be kept by both associations and by the joint committee, so that a complete 
registry of all apprentices shall be available. 

A card shall be issued to each apprentice by the joint committee, which he shall 
hold during his term as evidence that he is properly registered as an apprentice. 

All members of the Mason Builders’ Association shall file, as soon as practicable 
after the adoption of these rules, a list of the apprentices in their employ, giving 
name, length of term for which they are taken, and date of expiration of term. 


SUPERVISION BY JOINT COMMITTEE, 


The joint committee of the two bodies hereto shall have general supervision of 
all matters pertaining to the apprenticeship system under the rules herein defined 
and established, and shall have authority to settle all questions in relation to the 
same, and give judgment in any appeals that may be made to it by either employ- 
ers or apprentices. It shall have a athirity tb terminate or cancel the apprentice- 
ship of any individual for cause. 

It shall have authority to place an apprentice for an unexpired term with a new 
employer should his original employer die, or from any other cause fail to give 
him opportunity to complete his term with him. 

It shall have authority to prepare blank graduation papers for apprentices, and 
to approve and sign the same, when the employer has certified thereon that the 
apprentice has satisfactorily completed his term. 


RIGHTS OF EMPLOYER, 


An employer shall have the right to appeal to the joint committee to terminate 
or cancel an apprenticeship, when there are evidences of incapacity on the part of 
the individual under instruction, or when he shall be insubordinate or be addicted 
to idle or dissolute habits, or in any other way fail to carry out his agreement 
with his employer, 


RIGHTS OF APPRENTICES, 


An apprentice shall have the right to appeal to the joint committee should his 
employer fail to keep him under legitimate instruction, or to keep his agreement 
with him in any other respect. 

He shall have the right also to appeal to the joint committee and secure through 
them opportunity to complete his apprenticeship, should his original employer 
die, or from any other cause fail to give him opportunity to complete the same 


PAY OF APPRENTICES. 


Apprentices shall be paid at the rate of 11 cents per hour during the first year 
12 cents per hour during the second year, 13 cents per hour during the third year, 
and 15 cents per hour for any additional years they may be obliged to serve under 
these rules. ‘These sums to be paid weekly. : 

Deduction may be made from the above-mentioned pay for absence from work 
without sufficient cause, or the apprentice may be required to work beyond the 
stipulated term, to the extent of double the time of absence; at the choice of his 
employer. 

No deduction from the pay of an apprentice, however, shall be made, provided 
he report for duty at proper times, but is unable to work because of weather. or 
failure of his employer to provide work. ‘ 

In addition to the pay above stipulated, each apprentice shall have an allowance 
of $50 the first year, and $75 for every additional year, payable in quarterly 
installments, : 


. 
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_ Each apprentice shall be entitled to 1 week’s vacation each year, without loss of 
pay, or 2 weeks’ with 1 week's loss of pay, but shall not be allowed more than 2 
weeks’ vacation each year. 


; GRADUATION OF APPRENTICES. 


When an apprentice shall have completed his term, his employer shall certify 

: the same upon blanks provided for the purpose by the joint committee, and trans- 

mnit the same through the secretary of his association to the joint committee. The 

joint committee shall then consider the same, and upon approval, its clerk shall 

attach the official seal and signature of the committee, notifying both associations 

of this action, that the record of the apprentice may be complete upon books of 
record, which must be kept by the secretaries of each body. 

The certificates thus signed and approved shall be accepted as evidence that the 
apprentice has properly graduated and is entitled to recognition as a journeyman, 
and he shall not be eligible to membership in the bricklayers’ unions until he has 
such certificate. 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 


Recognizing the fact that special instruction in the fundamental features of the 
bricklaying trade (which instruction shall comprehend education of* both mind 
and hand, so that the individual shall gain a proper knowledge of quantity and 
strength and materials, and of the science of construction) is of as much impor- 
tance as special instruction in other trades or professions, and, realizing that the 
chances of an apprentice to get as much instruction as he is entitled to, while at 
work on buildings, is necessarily limited, the parties to these rules agree that they 
will join in an effort to establish an institution in this city where all the trades shall 
be systematically taught; that when such school is established they will unite in the 
oversight and care of the same and will modify these rules so that a reasonable 
deduction shall be made from the term of an apprentice by virtue of the advantage 
gained through instruction in said school. 


The WITNEss, In a general way, I will state that the age of the boy who is to be 
employed is limited—not younger than 16 nor older than 21 years when he com- 
mences to learn the trade. It also states the time to be employed and the wages 
to be received. The apprentice is to receive a little card when he is employed, 
reading as follows: as 


APPRENTICH’S CARD. 


This is to certify that is regularly apprenticed to 5 
mason builder, ———.,, under the rules adopted by the joint committee on 
arbitration of the Mason Builders’ Association and the bricklayers’ unions, of Bos- 
ton and vicinity, and is duly registered on the books of registry of both associations 
and of the joint committee. 


Clerk of Joint Committee. 
This card must be carried on the work at all times. 


The WITNEss. This heshows to the walking delegate of the bricklayers’ union to 
indicate that he is employed, etc. And he is to a certain extent under the union's 
jurisdiction, although not a member. He is not e:igible to membership until 
he has completed his apprenticeship. After he has completed his apprenticeship 
he is given a diploma signed by his employer and the secretary of the committee. 

I hold in my hand a card which has the working rules for the year 1899 entered 
into between the Mason Builders’ Association and the bricklayers’ union. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) This is the full agreement?—A. Yes. 

(The card above described reads as follows:) 


[Boston, February 9, 1899.] 


The Mason Builders’ Association of Boston and vicinity has, through the joint 
committee on arbitration, made the following agreement with Bricklayers’ Unions 
Nos. 3 and 27 of Boston and vicinity, as follows: 


RULES FOR THE YEAR 1899. 


1. Hours of labor.—During the year not more than 8 hours’ labor shall be 
required in the limits of the day, except it be as overtime, with payment of same 
as provided for. 
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2. Working hours.—The working hours shall be from 8 a, m. to 12 m. (1 hour 
for dinner) and from 1 p. m. to 5 p. m. : : 

3. Night gangs.—Eight hours shall constitute a night’s labor, when 2 gangs are 
employed, working hours to be from 8 p. m. to 12 p. m. and from 1 a.m. to 5 a.m. 

4, Overtime.—Except in cases of emergency no work shall be done between the 
hours of 5 and8 a.m. and5 and 8p. m., and all overtime to be paid for as time 
and one half, But this section as to overtime is not to be taken advantage of to 
secure a practical operation of a 9-hour day. ; 

5. Holiday time.—Sundays, Fourth of July, Labor Day, and Christmas Day are 
to be considered as holidays, and work done on either of these days is to be paid 
for as double time. 

6. Wages.—The minimum rate of wages shall be 45 cents per hour. 

7, That the bricklayers shall be paid their wages on or before 5 p.m. on the 
regular pay day. ; 

8. If an employee is laid off on account of a lack of material, or for other causes, 
or is discharged, and if said employee demands his wages, intending to seek other 
employment, he shall receive his money. 

9. The business agent of the bricklayer’s union shall be allowed to visit all jobs 
during working hours to interview the steward of the job. , 

10. In the opinion of the joint committee the best interests of the employing 
masons demand that all journeymen bricklayers shall belong to the bricklayers’ 
union. Therefore preference of employment shall be given to union bricklayers 
by members of the Mason Builders’ Association. 

Issued by order of the joint committee on arbitration. 

THomMAS LAURIE, 
Secretary of Committee. 


4 

Q. How long did you say this arrangement had been in operation here?—A. I 
think some 8 years. It was my idea in regard to the formation of the arbitration 
committee in connection with the granite business. Iam also interested in the 
granite business as well as the building business. There are certaincomplications 
that come up in connection with the granite business, with the Granite Cutters’ 
National Union, on account of the fact of its extending over the whole country; 
that makes it toocomplicated. The trouble lies in this line: In the Western States 
some of the localities have been and are more largely, you may say, under the 
control of the labor unions in the way of restricting the hours of labor and receiv- 
ing larger wages per hour than in New England. In some cases the cost of living 
is greater, and that would necessitate a higher rate of wages; and to try to make 
a uniform wage extending from one end of the United States to the other and make 
it equitable at the same time would be a difficult matter. 

@. Are there any middleman’s profits in that business at all?—A. Practically 
none. 

Q. As you do not have a complicated product where there are sub-contractors, 
and where it passes into the hands of middlemen and commission men, etc., you 
have greater opportunities to deal with your men and determine what they are 
entitled to than almost any other business in the country?—A. I think so, yes. Of 
course the finished product in that case passes through a great many hands. In 
the case of granite it is cut into shape, ready to be put in the building. Then itis 
transported to the locality where the building is to be erected, and perhaps passes 
through the hands of the general contractor at that point, who has contracted 
with the granite manufacturer, 

@. Have you had anything to do about the arrangement between the Granite 
Cutters’ National Union and the Manufacturers’ Association of New England?— 
A. | have in the way of being a member of the New England Granite Manufac- 
turers’ Association and also being on the committee, and also as advocating the 
system of arbitration very strongly from my experience in connection with the 
Mason Builders’ Association and the bricklayers’ union. I have also had quite a 
long talk with the national secretary of the stonecutters’ union, Mr. Duncan, 
whom I asked to call at my office that I might have a talk with him, which he did 
some 10 days or 2 weeks ago, 

q. Do you understand what the position of the National Granite Cutters’ Union 
is finally on this matter? Is it still passing through the unions on a vote?—A. It 
has passed through the unions, as I understand from Mr. Duncan, and the main ~ 
trouble was the question of the 8 hours in 1900. They have adopted in their con- 
stitution a clause stating that after 1900 they will work but 8 hours, and they are 
very strenuous on that point. He stated that if we would leave that out of the 
question of arbitration he thought 95 per cent of all the men would favor the arbi- 
tration arrangement. I told him that if we went into an arbitration arrangement 
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we would have to put in every question. We could not leave out anything; that 
we were ready to arbitrate that question and their side should be willing to do the 
same, and if in arguing the case before the referee they could bring the stronger 
points to bear so that it would be decided in their favor we would acquiesce. I 
am not sure that there would be any dangers in these lines. 

Q. Do you know whether a majority of the local granite cutters’ unions decided 
on the question with reference to arbitration?—A. lé is generally understood that 
they did, but it is a little difficnlt to get at the real facts. The attempt was only 
tosee if they would agree to this. ‘he next move according to my idea was, if 
they were willing, to have their committee meet a committee from the manufac- 
turers; then we could get together and discuss matters to see if we could arrive 
at some conclusion. That was all that was attempted. : 

Q. Do youknow of any other granite manutacturers’ associations in this country 
than the New England granite manufacturers’?—A. I do not know; there may be 
local associations. These local associations are, for instance, at granite centers, 
like Barre, Vt.. Quincy, Mass., and Rockport. There may be 15 or 20, or more; 
and these associations may extend all over the country. I am not familiar with 
them outside of New England. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Do you consider this arbitration scheme just as practica- 
ble in the granite business as it isin the brick business?—A. I think it could be 
madeso. Itisa little more intricate than in the bricklaying business, although 
1 think it could be made practicable. 

Q. Is it your understanding that it is as satisfactory to the bricklayers as it is 
to the mason builders?—A. It is, and they so express themselves. 

Q. It establishes perfectly harmonious and pleasant relations between employer 
and employee?—A. Yes; when the arrangement was first made there was quite a 
good deal of feeling on account of the bricklayers wanting every man that was 
employed to belong to the union. There was a certain number of men employed 
who were not members of the bricklayers’ union, and we would not agree that we 
would not employ anybody but union men, as some of our members said they had 
men in their employ who, for their own reasons, refused to belong to the union, 
and we should not discharge these men because they would not join the union, 
claiming that was a right they had, and we had no right to require them to belong 
to the union against their will. Myargument with them was that if this arrange- 
ment proved successful and was beneficial to the men, in time they would no doubt 
get all the men in the union, or practically all. There might be some men who 
would refuse to join, because there are some men who refuse to do various things 
that others think right and proper. This has been the case, and as far as the 
employers are concerned we would rather they would all belong to the union when 
we have to deal with them on an arrangement of this kind. _ 

Q. Have you studied this scheme with reference to its applicability to business 
in general?—A. I have thought of it quite a good deal, and it is my opinion that 
itis the proper method of arranging between employee and employer. Yet there 
is no disputing that most people are very selfish; that being the case, people that 
have an opportunity to discriminate in any way or to gain a point in their favor, 
notwithstanding the fact it may be entirely wrong, will doit. That is the reason 
that has brought the labor unions where they are; it is for their self-preservation. 
On the other hand, they will take the advantage if they have the opportunity. 
They will grind and crowd just as strong, and consequently the employers have 
been obliged to form organizations to protect themselves against the labor unions. 
Now, you have those two bodies, working antagonistic to each other, and this is 
a method to bring those bodies together to work in harmony. | ; 

Q. Do you know of anything like this or similar to it having been tried any- 
where else in the United States or in the world?—A. There is something similar, 
but I do not know of anything exactly like this, that goes to the extent that this 
does. where each party agrees, one not to strike for any cause whatever, and the 
other side agree not to lockout from any cause whatever. 

. Incase there could not be an agreement not to strike or lockout, would you 
think it desirable to have a law. if it can be enacted, to prohibit either a strike or 
a lockout, to require certain notice to be given in case of determination of employ- 
ment?—A. Do you mean State or national law? ‘ ' 

Q. Either.—A. I am not prepared to answer that. That is a question I have 
not considered. . ell f ’ 

Q. You regard a strike or a lockout as a great evil in business, and in a sense a 
public evil?—A. Yes; there is no quest:on about that. ye 

_Q. Detrimental to the interest of employer and employee alike?—A. Yes; 
although, to my mind, arbitration should be a voluntary matter, not compulsory. 
If compulsory, there might be, it seems to me, some cases where it might be 
misused. 
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q. A great many strikes are compulsory on a portion of the workingmen; they 
are not strictly voluntary2—A. Oh, yes. The difficulty in making a general law, 
to my mind, is this: Different trades require to be handled by their own people, 
not people who are outside of them. This arrangement we have is that any dis- 
pute is to be settled by ourselves and not outsiders. When outsiders come in to 
settle disputes, jealously and antagonism arise at once. ; 

Q. Is that so in the State board of arbitration?—A. Most decidedly. The 
State board of arbitration of Massachusetts, to my mind, does not amount to any- 
thing; is no good whatever, and they do not accomplish anything. More or less 
politics comes in, in the first place, and it works this way: If there is a dispute 
between an employer and a granite cutter, for instance, and a manufacturer 
applies to the State board of arbitration, and also the workman, and that board 
decides in favor of the workman, then no more manufacturers will apply to the 
State board of arbitration in that line of business: and, vice versa, if it is decided 
in favor of the manufacturer, the workmen will not apply. So it has become 
obsolete; it does not amount to anything. 

Q. They are called in in some cases, 1 suppose?—A. They call themselves in. It 
is very seldom indeed they are called in by the parties. 

Q. You were speaking of politics. In case of government work, whether it be 
Federal, State, or city government, is that work so different from the work of the 
people as to require to be on a different basis?—A. Not at all. ; 

Q. Then if shorter days are provided for on government work, or a higher price 
for the labor and material entering into it, do you call it business or politics;—A, 
Largely politics. Itis liable to be. although I do not think that it is necessarily. 
I donot object myself, personally, to shorter hours and larger pay, provided it can 
be carried on successfully. These are questions that will have to be decided in 
competition. That can be carried on in this country, throughout the country, 
until it comes in contact with competition fyom abroad. To what extent that 
matter can be carried out is simply a question of competition. 

Q. You area large employer of labor; what is your opinion in regard to the 
length of the working day in the building trade?—A. The length of the working 
day, as far as the mason is concerned, is 8 hours. and I think thatis sufficient. If 
there are plenty of men to be employed, sufficient to carry on the business and do 
the work that is to be done in these working hours, and there is still a surplus of 
labor, that is sufficient. The idea of the trade unions is to restrict the hours of 
labor in order to give a chance for moremen to work. 

Q. That is the leading idea, you think?—A. Yes; and1 think it is a good idea. 

Q. You think the men generally favor 8 hours in preference to 9?—A. I think 
they do, at the same rate of wages. 

Q. Will they accomplish as much workin 8 hours as in 9?—A. No. 

q). Then if the same rate of wages is paid, whoever erects the building has to 
pay more for it?—A. Yes, 

@. Are there times when building operations are slack?—A. Oh, yes; building 
ee ore are affected by the general business of the country, whether it is good 
or dull. 

Q. In case business is dull, so that people are not inclined to erect buildings 
does the question of cost enter into building to a considerable extent? In other 
words, would they be more likely to build if they could build cheaper?—A. I do 
not think it enters in to avery great extent, butit does toa limited extent. If busi- 
nessis dull, there is not the demand for buildings that there otherwise would be 
and in certain limited cases people will build because they can build cheaply; but 
when business is goodand there is a demand for buildings, notwith standing the fact 
that they cost more, people build just the same. because there is a demand for them 

Q. How can those who wish to create business—that is to say, contractors and 
laborers—induce capital to erect buildings?—A. The natural method, of course 
would be to reduce prices and in that way tempt capital. : 

Q. Is that ever done?—A. Oh, yes. It is done in the way of competition only at 
present, so far as I know. Two years ago business in our line was dull. The 
mason builders said: ‘‘ Here, we think the wages should be reduced in order to 
tempt capital to enter into more building, and in that way you will be receiving 
less pay but you will have your labor, whereas now you are idle.” They would 
not consent. The matter was brought before the referee, who was William Lloyd 
Garrison. He heard the arguments on both sides and wrote his decision, ¢ juite a 
lengthy article, and deciding that there should be no change; and his principal 
argument was that it was very difficult for working people to work up the rate of 
wages; that if they were receiving a certain rateit would be detrimental to reduce 
the wages, because it was difficult to restore them. i 
__Q. Would it be difficult under this system of arbitration?—A. No, I think not 
if business was good and there was a demand for workmen. This arbitration does 
not prohibit paying more, but simply establishes a minimum rate; competition 
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will regulate that. If there is a scarcity of workmen, the rate of wages will go 
above this minimum rate. The better class of workmen will be in demand, and 
in order to get the better class the rate of wages will be increased. 

Q. What is the condition of the building trade in Boston at the present time?— 
A. The outlook is very good. 

Q. Have you ever seen a time, since you have been in business, when so much 
money was being put into new buildings in Boston, in any one year, as this year?— 
A. No; except after the big Boston fire. 

_ Q. Do you attribute that to local reasons or the condition of general prosperity 
in the country?—A. To general prosperity. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) How is the employers’ liability act here—quite strin- 
gent?—A. Itis; nomore so than it perhaps ought tobe. Of course, a great many 
times there is injustice on account of the fact that there are plenty of lawyers to 
take cases of any kind—it makes no difference what the cause of the injury is, 
even if the man deliberately throws himself in a position where he is injured. 
Really the law exonerates the employer, but there are pienty of lawyers ‘always 
who will take up any kind of a case and use it in a blackmailing way. 

Q. Are the most of your employees in the building trade here native Ameri- 
cans ?—A. I think the larger part of them are, here in Boston. In the granite 
business I should say not. In the building trades I think more than half of them 
are native Americans—that is, native born. 

Q. What foreigners predominate here?—A. In the bricklaying business I should 
say perhaps the Irish a little more than any other foreign element in Boston. 

Q. Are there many French Canadians in the building trade?—A. There are 


me. 

Q. Skilled mechanics or laborers?—A. Some in both; not many French Cana- 
dians skilled mechanics. There are a good many Italian laborers, but in the 
building trades, in the erection of buildings, there are comparatively few skilled 
Italians, though there are in certain lines. There are many skilled Italian granite 
and marble cutters, and in the line of tile work it is Italians altogether. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) And in decorating ?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHaR.) What isthe general sentiment of the mechanics with 
respect to immigration?—A. I think the general sentiment, as far as I am able to 
judge, is that there should be certain restrictions. 

Q. Could you say in what form these restrictions should be made; educational 
or what ?—A. Educational, principally. 


Boston, Mass., September 30, 1899. 


DEPOSITION OF MR. JAMES SMITH, 


Builder, and member of arbitration committee of the Mason Builders’ Association 
of Boston, Mass. 


Under and by virtue of a resolution of the subcommission on conditions of labor 
and capital employed in manufacturing and general business, dated September 6, 
1899, directing Commissioner Albert Clarke to take testimony on the subject of 
the plan of arbitration in use between the Mason Builders’ Association and the 
Bricklayers’ Union of Boston, Mass., Mr. James Smith, being summoned, appeared 
before Commissioner Clarke, at Boston, Mass., September 30, 1899, and gave 
testimony as follows: ; ‘ 

. (By Mr, CLARKE.) Please give your name, age, residence, and occupation.— 
A. James Smith; 68 years; 2 Melville avenue, New Dorchester (part of Boston), 
Boston, Mass.; builder. : Min 

Q. Are you a member of the committee of the Mason Builders’ Association, of 
Boston, for arbitration with the bricklayers whom you employ?—A. Yes; and 
have been from its inception—some 8 or 9 years. 

Q. Are you familiar with the working of that plan?—A. Perfectly. 

Q. What is your opinion of it?—A. My opinion is that it has been perfectly 
satisfactory as far as our side is concerned—the side of the builders. — 

Q. Has it resulted in more steadiness of work and more certainty of your calcu- 
lations as to what you can do?—A. We meet early in January of each year to form 
our working rules for the year. Since its inception there has never been any 
strike, or fear of it. The agreement 1s formed every year, and the minimum rate 
of wages is agreed upon; and that there shall be no strikes or lockouts on the part 
of either employers or employed is part of the compact. 
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Q. Have you erected many of the large commercial buildings in Boston?—A. I 
have erected a number of commercial buildings, apartment houses, and tenement 
houses. 

Q. Have you other mechanics besides bricklayers in your employ?—A. Some- 
times; not at all times. Many times I do take the whole contract. ; , 

Q. Does any scheme similar to this prevail with other trades beside brick- 
layers?—A. We are the only ones I know of in the arbitration scheme. 4 

q. Would it be to the advantage of builders and the public to have something 
similar in all trades?—A. Judging from our experience, yes. Relations between 
the employers and employed are pleasanter than they ever were before this plan 
was entered upon. We meet for a social talk, form our rules, and the relations 
between both are pleasant at all times. 

Q. Do you see any practical difficulty in the way of extending this system to all 
trades?—A. No,I do not. Ido not see why, if it works in one place. it would not 
in another. 

Q. Do you have any nonunion men in your employ?—A. | have just one. 

(). How is the employment of nonunion men provided for or recognized by this 
scheme ?—A. In our discussion with them, they at times have objected to our 
employing nonunion men, but if we showed them that the parties have been 
with us for years, and’ grown oldin our service, they have waived it, and permitted 
the men to work right along. 

Q. Can yousuggest any improvement in the plan ?—A. | think it is perfect in its 
workings now. Never has there been a suggestion to have it different, from either 
party. 

(). As I understand it, your negotiations are only with their committee ?—A. 
Ws their committee, yes. They have full powers, and full powers on both 
sides. 

@. Do you confer with the representatives ef the Central Labor Union, or any 
other body of organized labor than the Bricklayers’ Union?—A. No. 

Q. Would there be advantage or disadvantage in having negotiations with a 
central body of labor, embracing other trades as well as yours?—A. I think that 
we should be more sure to arrive at agreement, and with justice and equity, by 
confining our negotiations to those who understand this branch of the business ; 
but it would be to the advantage of ail concerned if the other trades had some- 
what similar plans, so that there couid be settlement with all of them. 

(). As an employer of labor for many years, is it your opinion that opposition 
to organized labor will practically disappear when arbitration of this character 
becomes general?—A. Judging from our experience, yes. I have no fear of 
organized labor, as we meet from year to year; | should rather welcome it. 

JAMES SMITH. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, | 

County of Suffolk, City of Boston, 5 ** 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, by said James Smith, this 30th day of Sep- 
tember, 1899. In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal, 

[SEAL. ] Davin L. Bowers, 

Notary Public. 


Boston, Mass., September 30, 1899. 


DEPOSITION OF MR. JOHN T. WALSH, 
President of the Bricklayers’ Union, of Boston, Mass. 


Under and by virtue of a resolution of the subcommission on conditions of labor 
and capital employed in manufacturing and general business, dated September 6 
1899, directing Commissioner Albert Clarke to take testimony on the subject of 
the plan of arbitration in use between the Mason Builders’ Association and the 
Bricklayers’ Union, of Boston, Mass., Mr. John T. Walsh, being summoned 
appeared before Commissioner Clarke, at Boston, Mass., September 30, 1899 and 
gave testimony as follows: ‘ 

Q. (By Mr, CLARKE.) Will you please state your name, age. residence, and 
occupation?—A. John T, Walsh; 40 years: 6 George street, North Cambridve 
Mass.; bricklayer. ae 

@. Are you a member of the Bricklayers’ Union No. 3, of Boston, and a member 
of its arbitration committee?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. How long have you been a member of that committee?—A. Two years. 

Q. What are your official relations to Bricklayers’ Union No. 3?—A. I am presi- 
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dent of the Bricklayers’ Union No. 3, of Boston. I am also president of the State 
Conference of Bricklayers’, Masons’, and Plasterers’ Unions, of Massachusetts. 

@. How many members are there in Union No. 3, of Boston?—A. The member- 
ship is 1,400. 

Q. Is this the largest bricklayers’ union in this State?—A. It is. 

Q. Are you familiar with the plan of arbitration which has existed between the 
bricklayers’ unions of Boston and the Mason Builders’ Association?--A. I am. 

. From your point of view, how does this plan work?—A. It has been very 
satisfactory since established. 

Q. As I understand it, this plan precludes strikes and lockouts?—A. It practi- 
cally does away withallstrikes and lockouts. I will state that previous to the time 
of this conference between the bricklayers’ unions and the Mason Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, of Boston, there was considerable trouble between the same relative to the 
wages and hours of labor, having had a 6 weeks’ strike in 1837. At that time we 
had the first conference between the bricklayers’ unions and Mason Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, which led to the agreement formed in 1891. Since that time (1891) we 
have had no trouble to speak of that was not settled satisfactorily to all concerned. 

Q. How many differences have arisen since that time which have “been settled 
by arbitration?—A. During that time several differences have arisen between the 
mason builders and ourselves, but they have beensettled satisfactorily to both par- 
ties. The first time we called in the arbitrator (the first business 07 the committee 
at the beginning of each year is to elect an arbitrator for the year) was in 1894, to 
settle a controversy in regard to the reluction of wages. At that time there was 
a depression in trade,and the mason builders thought it advisable to have a reduc- 
tion in wages, and we came to a deadlock in our vote at that time. The decision 
of the arbitrator was that the rate of the old wagesshouldstand. This was accepted 
by both sides after the decision was read. 

In the fall of 1897 we gave the mason builders 6 months’ notice that we desired 
an increase of wages, to take place the Ist of the coming April. We could not 
come to any agreement, so the arbitrator was calledinagain. On the 1ith of March 
he heard the arguments of both sides, and decided in favor of the bricklayers. This 
decision was also accepted by bothsides. There has beenrotroublesince. In the 
spring of each year we have 1 or 2 meetings, when rules are adopted for the whole 
year. J wish tostate that the mason builders live up t» the rules to the letter, 
thereby giving us no chance for any grievances during the year. 

Q. Asa result of this system of arbitration is there contentment and good feeling 
among the bricklayers generally?—A. When it first went into effect we did not 
think it would be beneficial, but after we became educated to it we saw the benefits 
to be derived from the agreement, and we have prospered ever since. 

Q. In your opinion, if rules somewhat similar to these were to be adopted in 
every occupation, would the effect be the same?—A. I consider it the secret of the 
labor movement. It is the only way to avoid strikes and lockouts—by arbitration 
and conciliation. 

Q. Has this agreement resulted in any benefits, so far as public work is con- 
cerned?—A. It has. Before theagreement we were unable to get the Boston school 
committee to insert a clause in contracts for new school buildings whereby the 
contractor would becompelled to pay the regular rate of wages and give the stand- 
ard working hours of that locality; but since this agreement the mason builders 
joined us in recommending it t» the school committee, and they have acceded to 
our joint request. It has also been an advantage to both parties in respect to 
public safety. We (the joint committee on arbitration) have an unwritten law 
which specities that mason builders or bricklayers shall not do inferior work, or 
work contrary to the city ordinances of Boston, and if it comes to the notice of 
bricklayer or mason builder he shall at once notify Mr. Damrell, commissioner of 
public buildings. of same. We have had several cases in the past, and Commis- 
sioner Damrell has attended right io it, and in all cases have condemned them. 

We employ a business agent, at a salary of $24 a week, to see that all work 
throughout the city is done in compliance with the city ordinances, and also that 
the laws adopted by the bricklayers’ unions and the mason builders are strictly 
l.ved up to. 

). Have youasystem of working rales calculated to secure good work?—A. We 
haye, and I herewith submit 1 copy. (Said rules are as follows:) 


“ARTICLE VII. 
‘« Working code. 
“Smo, 1. Brick masonry shall consist of the laying of bricks in, under, or upon 


any structure or form ot wor'< where bricks are used, whether in the ground or 
over the surface or beneath the water; in commercial buildings, rolling mills, 
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ironworks, blast, or smelter furnaces; in mines or fortifications or other work 
requiring the labor of a skillea person; fireproofing, blockarching, terra cotta, 
such as setting and cutting, and the setting of all cut-stone trimmings on brick 
buildings. . : 

* * * * * * * 


‘«Snc, 9. Members shall work together in a spirit of brotherly love. There 
shall be no rushing or driving that will injure or jeopardize the interests of a 
fellow-member, such as spreading mortar on the wall before the line 1s put up; 
repeatedly slacking th? line before it is laid out its entire length, or putting up the 
line more than one course at a time, unless obstacles interfere with the same, or 
the laying of brick above the line except on a lead or ting. 

“Suc. 10. All brickwork (whenever practicable) must be laid to a line on both 
sides of a wall, and members carrying a ting shall not raise it more than two 
courses of brick above each line given. 

“Sec. 11. No member of this union shall use a shovel to put mortar into a 
wall or lay brick in any mortar that is shoveled into a wall. 

“¢ Sec, 12. Members shall not do inferior work; they shall carry their work level 
and plumb. If they should see any improper work done on any job, especially if 
the said work is not in compliance with the city ordinances, it is their special duty 
to at once notify the business agent. 

“Sma, 13. All foremen laying brick must be members of the union. They shall 
cooperate with the steward in the discharge of his duties, having at the same time 
due consideration of the employer’s interests. A foreman shall not order brick- 
work to be done in violation of the working code of this union. 


* * * * * * * 
“¢ Sc. 16. No member shall allow or encourage laborers to lay brick. 


““Sxc, 26. Any member violating any of the sections in this working code shall 
upon conviction be fined not less than $5 or more than $25.” 
JoHN T. WALSH. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, County of Suffolk, City of Boston, ss: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me by said John T, Walsh, this 30th-day of 
September, 1899. In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
my official seal. 
[SEAL. | Davip lL. BowErs, 
Notary Public. 


Boston, Mass., September 30, 1899. 


DEPOSITION OF MR. THOMAS GARETY, 
Member of Arbitration Committee of Bricklayers’ Union of Boston, Mass. 


Under and by virtue of a resolution of the subcommission on conditions of 
labor and capital employed in manufacturing and general business, dated Sep- 
tember 6, 1899, directing Commissioner Albert Clarke to take testimony on the 
subject of the plan of arbitration in use between the Mason Builders’ Association 
and the Bricklayers’ Union of Boston, Mass., Mr. Thomas Garety, being sum- 
moned, appeared before Commissioner Clarke at Boston, Mass., September 30, 1899 
and gave testimony as follows: : 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Please give your name, age, residence, and occupation, — 
Thomas Garety; 47 years; 130 West Brookline street, Boston, Mass.; brick- 
ayer. 

. Are you a member of the Bricklayers’ Union?—Yes. 

. And of the arbitration committee?—A. And of the arbitration committee 

. How long have you been a member of that committee?—A. Hight years ‘ 

. Have you heard the testimony of Mr. Walsh?—A. Yes. 

. Do you agree with it?—A. Yes. 

Would you like to add to it?—A. I would. 

. Please state what you wish to, in addition.—A. I would like to say in regard 
to arbitration that previous to the time we entered into an agreement. we found 
we had considerable trouble between our organization and the Mason Builders’ 
Association, difficulties arising from time to time in regard to the shortening of 
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hours, the advance of pay, and other minor questions that would come up in con- 
nection with our organization. First, I would say we had considerable trouble 
with regard to the ‘‘apprentice system.” It was not very satisfactory to our 
organization; there was a continual wrangling upon how boys were to be put to 
the trade, and the employers did not always when they employed a boy keep him 
for the specified time they were to agree to; and we had other troubles, such as the 
shortening of the hours of labor. 

We went into a big strike in 1890, which continued until we went into an agree- 
ment for arbitration in April, 1891. About that time the mason builders had sent 
to the bricklayers’ union a communication asking that we should go in for arbi- 
tration to settle all grievances. At that time it was very hard to get both sides to 
understand exactly what arbitration meant, and there was considerable discussion 
on the question of how we should succeed under any such agreement. It was 
finally brought before the meeting and voted upon, and decided in favor of our 
entering into 1an agreement with the mason builders. At that time the mason 
builders were something of the same opinion asthe bricklayers, and I should state 
that our first meeting, we might say, was a radical one, but in time we got to 
understand each other, so that up to the present time we have made a success, and 
it has been quite satisfactory to both parties. 

We have an apprentice system that came into effect a short while after we - 
entered into the arbitration plan, which the bricklayers and the mason builders 
feel very proudof. Thatsystem is set forthin our documents, which the secretary 
will submit. I would like to say that we had considerable trouble in getting an 
apprentice system that would suit both parties. Mr. Woodbury, one of the com- 
mittee of the mason builders and myself were appointed a subcommittee to bring 
in some form of an apprentice system, which we did, and it was adopted by full 
committee, and has proved to be very satisfactory. I would like to give Secretary 
William H. Sayward, of the National Association of Mason Builders, who has 
been very fair to the bricklayers in his dealings with them, full credit for his part, 
as well as such men as Charies J. Clark, formerly superintendent for Norcross 
Brothers, now superintendent for the Webb Granite Construction Company, who 
was an advocate of arbitration at the time of our strike. I think that arbitration 
is the only possible way whereby the difficulties between organized labor and 
capital can be settled satisfactorily. 

Q. Since this agreement was entered nto has there been any objection, so far 
as you know, to organized labor on the part of the mason builders?—A. On the 
contrary, the further the mason builders have gone into arbitration the stronger 
they would like to see our organization. 

Q. Has there been gereral prosperity in your branch of industry during all the 
time that this agreement has been in force?—A. No, there has been ups and downs 
in the business, but this scheme works equally well under both conditions. Our 
most prosperous time has been this year. 

As an experienced man and as aman that has been in organized labor 25 years, 
I think that arbitration is one of the best methods that possibly can be adopted 
by organized labor to settle all grievances. ; 

. What is your opinion of State arbitration or compulsory arbitration?—A. 
I believe that there could be a way, where there is a grievance between corpora- 
tions, and between employers and employees, that the State or the United States 
should force, in some way, differences to be settled by arbitration. _ 

I feel proud to think that the bricklayers’ union and the Mason Builders’ Asso- 
ciation have had such men as arbitrators as Hon. John D. Long, ex governor of 
the State, who has been our arbitrator for four years; also William Lloyd Garri- 
son and Professor Connelly, formerly of Georgetown University; and at the 
present time we have Judge Adams of the Boston municipal court. ; , 

Q. Are these arbitrators elected by both the union and the Mason Builders 
Association?—A. By the joint committee at the beginning of each year. 

THOMAS GARETY. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, County of Suffolk, City of Boston, ss: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me by said Thomas Garety, this 30th day of 
September, 1899. In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 


my official seal. 
(SEAT. | Davip L. BOWERS, 


Notary Public, 
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DEPOSITION OF MR. THOMAS LAURIE, 


Clerk of the Joint Committee on Arbitration of the Mason Builders’ Association 
and the Bricklayers’ Union of Boston, Mass. 


Under and by virtue of a resolution of the subcommission on conditions of labor 
and capital employed in manufacturing and general business, dated September 6, 
1899, directing Commissioner Albert Clarke to take testimony on the subject of 
the plan of arbitration in use between the Mason Builders’ Association and the 
Bricklayers’ Union of Boston, Mass.; Mr. Thomas Laurie being summoned, 
appeared before Commissioner Clarke, at Boston, Mass., September 30, 1899, and 
gave testimony as follows: { : 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Please give your name, age, residence, and occupation.— 
A. Thomas Laurie, 29 years, 130 West Brookline street, Boston, Mass., bricklayer. 

Q. Are you clerk of the arbitration committee?—A. I have been acting clerk 
since last January. : 

Q. Are you the custodian of the documents of the committee?—A. Yes. 

@. And are you familiar with the working of the plan of arbitration?—A. From 
my year's experience I know a little about it. 

Q. Have you a copy of the apprentice system which is agreed upon?—A. I have 
and hereby submit the same. [Copy of the apprentice system regulations referred 
to will be found in the testimony of Mr. Isaac F. Woodbury, p. 323. | 

Q. When the term of an apprentice expires, is he turnished with any certificate 
by his employer and by your committee?—A. He is furnished with such certificate, 
a copy of which I hereby submit; to be signed by the employer and-the clerk of 


our committee. : 


CERTIFICATE OF GRADUATION AS A JOURNEYMAN BRICK- 
LAYER. 


Issued by the joint committee of the Mason Builders’ Associa- 
tion and the bricklayers’ unions of Boston and vicinity. 


No. 
EMPLOYER'S DECLARATION. 
No. —. | : 
| hereby certify that has completed his 
Name of apprentice.| term of apprenticeship under his agreement with 
dated , and that he has faithfully fulfilled said 
agreement, and is worthy to be recognized as a journeyman 
SSS ‘| bricklayer by all mason builders, 
(Signed) —. 
Name of employer. Mason Builder. 


APPROVAL OF JOINT COMMITTEE, 


The joint committee of arbitration, established by the 
Mason Builders’ Association of Boston and vicinity, and the 
Bricklayers’ unions of Boston and vicinity, having found that 
the above-named - - has faithfully performed and 
fulfilled his agreement under the rules of apprenticeship 
adopted by thiscommittee, hereby approve of his graduation, 
and declare that he is worthy of recognition everywhere as 
a competent journeyman bricklayer, and as such is eligible to 
membership in any and all bricklayers’ unions. 


Date of graduation. 


Clerk of Committee. 


I think it is a very good thing for an apprentice, as it shows that he is under an 
agreement with his employer; and he learns the principles of arbitration from 
the day he begins to learn his trade. 

@. Does the union exercise any supervision over apprentices to masons who are 
not members of the Mason Builders’ Association?—A. They do. They look after 
them exactly the same as our own apprentices. 

(J. Is there a form of indenture used in such cases?—A. There is, and I submit 
copy of same. 
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BRICKLAYERS’ BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE Union, No. 3, oF MASSACHUSETTS. 


APPRENTICE INDENTURE. 


To the officers and members of Bricklayers’ Union, No.8, of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, city of Bostor: 

This is to certify that have engaged - as an apprentice 
to learn the trade of bricklaying until he will be a competent and thorough work- 
man, and entitled to all benefits of the Bricklayers’ Union, No.3, of Massachu- 
setts, Said -—— is years of age, and has been apprenticed to —— 


(Signed) ———_ ——.,, Employer. 


This is to certify that I, - , agree to faithfully serve as an apprentice 
; for the period of years. And I further agree to comply with 
all the requirements of Bricklayers’ Union, No.3, of Masssachusetts. 


, Apprentice. 
——— ——,, President. 
- ae amas MCCOTOInG Secretary. 


Q. Have you a copy of the working rules adopted February 9, 1899?—A. I have, 
and herewith submit copy of same. (Copy of the rules referred to will be found 
in the testimony of Mr. lsaac F. Woodbury, p. 325.) 

Q. Have you a copy of the agreement between your union and mason builders’ 
association?—A. I have. 

Q. Will you furnish a copy of the same?—A. Yes. (Form of agreement referred 
to will be found in testimony of Mr. Isaac F. Woodbury, p. 322. ) 

Q. You have heard the testimony of Mr. Walsh and Mr. Garety?—A. I have. 

Q. Do you indorse it?—A. I do. 

Q. Have you anything to add to it?—A. No; I do not know of anything to be 
added toit. Mr. Walsh and Mr. Garety have said all I could say, except that I 
believe the younger element of the bricklayers’ union to-day are carried away with 


_ the arbitration plan, because when we go to work now we know that if-any trouble 


arises we can settle it without loss of time. In years gone by it was siraply a mat- 
ter of strike, which was an injury to the employer and employed, and the public 
in general. I think that the United States should frame a law that will compel 
the employers and employees to form such an agreement as the bricklayers and 
mason builders of the city of Boston have. It would be a benefit to the public at 
large. It would do away with all trouble between capital and labor. 

Q. Would you prefer that to any system of official arbitration under the author- 
ity of the State or the United States?—A. I would. 

Q. In case this should be found impossible, would you then favor some system 
of compulsory arbitration?—A. If this should be found impossible, yes. I would 
state that between the mason builders and the bricklayers of Boston there seems 
to be nothing but harmony. The workmen are recognized on the works. If an, - 
thing should turn up that is against the rules it is very quickly settled. There is 
no driving or anything that would be an injury to either party. 

Q. Can you conceive of any reason why some such system as this would not 
work equally well in other industries?—A. No, I cannot. i think it would be a 
benefit to all. I donotsee how anything but benefit could arise when it does away 
with all strikes and lockouts, which are usually hardest on the workingman, who 
has the worst end of it at all times. But when a system like this is’ adopted he 
loses no time when there are difficulties to settle, and he is as sure of having full 
justice done him as he could possibly be under any other system. 

THomMAS LAURIE. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
County of Suffolk, City of Boston, ss: 

Subscribed and sworn to before me by said Thomas Laurie this 30th day of Sep- 
tember, 1899. In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal. 

[SEAL | Davip L. Bowers, _ 

Notary Public. 
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‘ Boston, Mass., July 20, 1899. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE WARREN RUSSELL, 


Shoemaker, Williamstown, Mass. 


At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, held 
in Boston, Mass., July 20, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. George Warren 
Russell appeared at 4 p. m., and being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smyru.) What is your residence?—A. Williamstown, Mass. f 

Q. Your business?—A. I have always been connected with the shoe trade until 
the last 8, 9, or 10 years, but Ihave not been doing anything—I have not been 
in any business since that time. 

Q. You are a manufacturer?—A. Iam not. I have been a workingman all my 
life. 

Q. I understand that you have a statement that you wish to make to the com- 
mission?—A. I have ashort written statement. I will use my notes as little as I 
can. Fifty-five years ago I went into a shop to earn my living at the age of 13, 
and have always been what is termed a workingman. I have studied economic 
questions to some extent—the tariff question and others, in connection with the 
labor question. Ihave no grievances with anybody, and no wish to antagonize 
any man or any class of men, but I am here to plead for better conditions for 
workingmen. No doubt conditions are better here than they are anywhere else, 
but they can be improved, I believe. ; 

Business is good in this country when all people are employed who want to be 
employed, at good wages, and business is not good at any other time. 

I have no quarrel with labor organizations, although I do not agree with the 
general ideas of labor leaders. I will state the greed of organized labor as I under- 
stand it. 

A while ago in the Arena, Mr. George E. McNeill, possibly as good an authority 
on organized labor as there is in New England, laid down the creed of labor organ- 
izations. He said, among other things: ‘‘ The buyers and sellers of labor are in 
war relations with each other, The interference with nonunion men is a legiti- 
mate mode of warfare. The nonunion man is an enemy, the ally of opposing 
interests. To work with such aman isaconstant danger and a continual disgrace. 
Persons who endanger the personal interests of a class or community are obnox- 
ious, and will suffer, whether justly or not, at the hands of those with whose 
interests they conflict. If the union is sufficiently strong he will be ostracized, 
industrially and socially, The union man has the right not only of employment, 
but of place in the factory, shop, or railroad to which he has sold his services.” 

Strange are the conclusions men reach when they desert the simple principle 
that all persons should be allowed to pursue the objects of life, restrained only by 
the limits which the same pursuits of other objects by other men impose. 

These marvelous conclusions have reached a point in this country where they 
say to the working man or woman, Be one of us or we will cut off your means of 
living; and to the employer, Concede to our demands or we will destroy your 
business; we will annihilate your property, and we will, if necessary, kill those 
who attempt to interfere with us in carrying out our purpose. 

People who claim the right to make their own bargains, and to fulfill them, are 
villified as ** traitors and scabs,” and pursued to the death without they are pro- 
tected by a stronger force. No punishment is meted out to these destroyers of 
life and property. If aninjunction is granted for the protection of those who 
want to work, to protect business interests, and to protect life and property, they 
find fault, and threaten government, courts, and judges. f 

It has come to this, that the right to labor is a trade-union right, which the 
trade-unioncan sell, and which the individual must buy by paying dues to the trade- 
union, and, what is more humiliating, agreeing to become a slave to the dictator 
who rnns the union, with the alternative of being a nonunionist, to whom work is 
denied by force. We know of nothing under civilized governments that equals 
this intolerance. r 

According to the Knights of Labor (Philadelphia), less than 1 in 17 of the popu- 
lation of this country belongs to labor organizations, and less than 1 in 6 of the 
working people belongs to such organizations. This less than one-sixth of our 
working people claim the right to demand special legislation, special rules, and 
exclusive rights, to fix the hours and conditions under which they will work, and 
also to make the ruces and regulations ior the other five-sixths. Weare perfectly 
willing that these self-appointed guardians should fix the laws and conditions 
under which they will work, but we object to having them make the laws and 
conditions for the rest of us, 
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A dispatch from Washington dated October 17, 1898, reads: ‘‘Mr. A. Lewis, 
chief supply division, Post-Office Department. Sir: I want to remind you of my 
order issued last year, in which it was made peremptory that all of the printing 
under your direction not done at the Government Printing Office should be 
given to offices employing union labor. Before making any order or contract for 
emergency or other printing. ascertain through some officer of the local printers’ 
union whether or not the establishment to which it is proposed to award the 
printing is in good standing with the printers’ and other local unions.” Here is a 
peremptory order in which every word is spelled with a big U. This order is not 
only spelled with a big U, but it shows the tremendous power for evil the ignorant 
demagogue holds in this country. Here is alsoa great Department of the great 
Government of the United States, depriving the great mass of the citizens in this 
country of the privilege of enjoying the employments and emoluments of Govern- 
ment work, and declaring that only the members of a secret labor organization 
shall enjoy such employments and emoluments. Where is our boasted equality 
of opportunity? We have laws enacted at the demands of labor leaders against 
discriminating against members of labor organizations. Why should not the 
great mass of our people be protected in the same way? 

Judge Richardson, in January, 1898, in his decision in the Dover street bath- 
house cases in Boston, in favor of the contractors and against Mayor Quincy, the 
architects, and labor unions, says: ‘‘This interference by members of the labor 
unions with the plaintiffs’ work, to force the plaintiffs to employ union men only, 
by the means above stated, and by the use of the police to exclude the plaintiffs 
from the building in which their contract work was to be done, was an unlawful 
interference with the plaintiffs’ rights, and if permitted and continued, would, in 
the language of the Supreme Court in the discussion of a similar question, ‘tend 
to establish a tyranny of irresponsible persons over labor and mechanical business 
which would be extremely injurious to both.’ There is no authority in law for 
any officer of the government, State or municipal, toforce such a discrimination as 
was attempted in this case between workmen in respect to the privilege of labor 
on public work, paid for by taxes levied upon all, for no reason except that some 
workmen belong to some party, society, or class, and others do not, thus giving 
labor and the benefit of it to one class and denying it to another, regardless of 
their rights, needs, qualifications, or merits, or the public welfare. Such discrim- 
ination in the employment of labor is not in accord with our ideas of equal rights, 
and seems not to be consistent with an impartial administration of public busi- 
ness; and any agreement that such discrimination shall be made is contrary to 
public policy and is, in my opinion, void.” 

Master Workman Sovereign, over his own signature, says of strikes: ‘‘ They 
are deficient in their remedial effect and influences, and are generally failures 
even when the workmen succeed in getting what they struck for. They often 
destroy property, stagnate business, pollute society, and corrupt individual char- 
acter. They are repugnant to the spirit of peace and the kindred ties of the com- 
mon people.” I think I have never seen a clearer statement of the results of 
strikes. It has been unfortunate for Mr. Sovereign’s organization and a good many 
other people that his practice has not been in harmoney with his published views. 
During the great railway and Pullman strike in Chicago in 1894, which cost the 
State and national governments, the employees, and railroads nearly $10,000,000, 
and shippers and traveling public all over the vast strike district of 2,500 miles 
from east to west and 1,500 miles north and south, a sum that is impossible to 
estimate, he ordered a general strike in all industries all over the country. As 
Mr. McNeil says, war is always on and open hostilities break out whenever there 
is an opportunity. Labor leaders and labor unions claim that the nonunion 
employer and the nonunion employee have no rights that the unions are bound to 
respect. They wage a relentless war against all right and principle, even to the 
death of their opponents and the destruction of property. The liberty attained 
by all peoples dates from some great struggle. If the English working people 
ever regain their liberty to control their own labor and the conditions under 
which they will work, over the labor leaders, this liberty will date from the great 
machinists’ strike in 1897. 

The machinists demanded a 48-hour week, the control of the amount of work 
to be done by each individual workman for a day’s work, the manner of operating 
machinery, and the employment of union labor only. The strike lasted 7 months. 
The men lost $14,000,000 in wages and $4,500,000 in union funds. The Manches- 
ter Guardian of January 24 contains the full agreement of the settlement of the 
strike, from which I quote: ‘‘Every workman shall be free to belong to a trade 
union, or not, as he may think fit. Every employer shall be free to employ any 
man, whether he belongs to a trade union or not. Every workman who elects 
to work in a federated workshop shall work peaceably and harmoniously with all 
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fellow-employees, whether he or they belong to a trade union or not. He shall 
also be free to leave such employment, but no collective action shall be taken until 
the matter be dealt with under provisions for avoiding disputes. Employers con- 
sider it their duty to encourage ability wherever they find it, and shall have the 
right to select, train, and employ those whom they consider adapted tothe various 
operations carried on in their workshops, and will pay them according to their 
ability as workmen.” 

Practical everyday experience shows that men and women are scarce who accu- 
mulate money and use it to employ labor successfully. Here in New England 
there are thousands of us labor sellers asking to be employed. Looking at these 
facts, and they are unquestioned, it would seem to us that it would be far more 
sensible for us to encourage and help those who can employ us, by faithful serv- 
ice and fair dealing. than to annoy and drive them out of business. We may say 
what we please about labor and the laborer, but when it comes to actual experi- 
ence labor is a commodity in the market subject, to the same laws that other com- 
modities are subject to. 

The only way to keep the price of labor up is to keep the labor employed. In 
the last 20 years in this country labor has lost millions of dollars in trying to lift 
itself by its boot straps. Labor unions have collected millions of dollars annually 
and frittered it away in labor wars, yet have not produced a man or woman who 
could use a part of the money thus collected to employ union labor. There ought 
not to be any settlement of strikes whatever. When a person or any number of 
persons are dissatisfied with their employer, they have a perfect right to leave 
their work. The employer has the same absolute right to discharge any or all 
of his employees if he is dissatisfied. Leaving a position or being discharged ought 
to end all connection and all controversy between the parties. Hvery employment 
in this country ought to be free for any person to look for, and to accept work at 
conditions satisfactory to employer and employee. While I favor restrictions in 
our immigration laws that would require all immigrants to be able physically 
to support themselves and those dependent on them, and to be able to read and 
write in some language, I do not share in the general belief that their presence 
tends to reduce wages. Most people will spend ninety-nine one-hundredths of 
what they receive for their labor in buying other people’s labor, while the other 
one-hundredth becomes American capital to increase our industries. The fact 
that the price of labor in this country has doubled in the last 50 years in the face 
of the heaviest immigration ever known in any country shows that immigration 
does not tend to reduce the price of labor. The discrimination against the Chinese 
in our immigration laws is extremely unjust. 

My experience with large aggregations of capital has been that we get better 
and cheaper products than when business is conducted in a smaller way. 

There is no monopoly in a trust or large aggregation of capital. There is not 
a monopoly in this country except possibly under patents, which are generally 
just and right. 

It has also been my experience, supported by observation, that large concerns 
pay employees higher wages, with steadier work, than small concerns. 

@. (By Mr, CLarKE.) Do you wish to be understood as opposing unions in toto, 
or merely as opposing certain methods of trade unions?—A. It is the methods I 
object to. Ido not object to labor organizations. I myself belong to 4 organiza- 
tions of working people, but none of them are for the purpose of making war 
on the capital that employs us. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What 4 are those you belong to?—A, Odd Fellows and 
organizations of working people. I do not belong to trade unions. 

Q. Did you ever belong to one?—A. I never have. 

(). Ever belong to the Knights of Labor?—A. I never have. 

Q. So you are taking your position entirely from a nonunion standpoint?—A. I 
do as far as the work is concerned. While I have been admitted and invited to 
the union rooms and heard their discussions and talks, I have never joined a 
lee Cera never had a labor trouble; never had any dispute with my employers 

Q. (By Mr. SMytTH.) You were never an employer of labor?—A. Never as a 
menufacturer or anything like that. 

Q. You were in the shoe business 40 or 50 years?—A. Yes; 45 years. 

(. Then what you have said is the result of your experience and observation?— 
A. My experience and observation, 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Do you think that all the beneficial laws of Massachusetts 
toward labor could have been enacted in this State or elsewhere without trade 
unions? Can you mention one case in the world where a remedial law was framed 
outside of the guild of the trade union?—A. The first laws passed in this State in 
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connection with the Lowell factories were passed at the suggestion or request of 
pee ea ee of Lowell, and that was on shortening the hours of minors in the 


S. 
H Q. Who agitated that?—A. I do not know. I got that from Mrs. Robinson’s 
history of early factory life. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyru.) You think there is tyranny exercised on both sides, both 
by the trade-unionists and by the employers at times?—A. By the trade-unionists 
particularly. 

Q. You do not agree then with the question asked you by Mr. Clarke, that all 
these remedial laws in Massachusetts were the outcome of the agitation of labor 
organizations?—A. So far as specific laws are concerned, it may be so to quite an 
extent; but of the benefits of the laws, they have come as the people grew in bet- 
ter condition to have them. 

@. You think the recognition of the brotherhood of man came before the organ- 
ization of these trade-unions?—A. Ido. 1 think the disposition of employers is 
to do the best they can with their employees. That is the disposition when they 
can gettogether. Thatis the disposition clearly stated in Mrs. Robinson’s history, 
and it has been my experience. There could be no better feelings between man 
and man than between my employers and their people. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Have you noticed any tendency of the labor legislation in 
Massachusetts to endanger the business of the Commonwealth—to drive business 
into other States?—A. I do not know thatit has, but it might have to some extent. 
The labor wars have had that effect in my own vicinity. Labor legislation in 
oe ets, I think, to some extent rather hampers the capital that employs 

_ the labor. 

Q. (By Mr. SmMyTH.) You do not think it has resulted altogether to the detri- 
ment of the laboring classes?—A. No,I donot. But anything that makes employ- 
ment less hurts us working people. Anything that tends to increase employment 
makes our condition better. The conditions of working people in this country 
and in this State are the best in the world. If I would relate a little incident that 
came to me a while ago it would illustrate what I mean better than anything else 
that Ican say. Isawin my paper a burial notice of aman who died in Arling- 
ton. The statement was he was a workingman and left an estate of $30,000. I 
felt an interest to know what kind of man he was, because I was a workingman 
and did not have $30,000, and I wrote to the postmaster for some facts in regard 
to his life. The postmaster turned the letter over to his administrator and he 
wrote tome. He said the man came there when 16 years of age and learned the 
carpenter’s trade. The first year of his majority he went into business, but found 
he was not making money, and went to work as a journeyman and accumulated 
this money. He had not been a miser; had been a good citizen, and when his 
father died and left his mother and a sister he bought a house and kept the house 
in repair, and paid the taxes during his life; was a liberal supporter of his church, 
and was a good citizen generally. He was not a penurious man, but did not 
spend his money for that which was not of benefit to him. His estate was 
appraised at something over $33,000. 


LOWELL, Mass., July 21, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOSEPH L. CHALIFOUX, 


Department-store merchant, Lowell, Mass. 


Ata meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in Lowell, Mass., July 21, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. Joseph L. 
Chalifoux appeared at 11.15 a. m., and testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. SuytH.) Where do you live?—A. In Lowell. ee, 

Q. You are engaged in business at Lowell?—A. Yes, and at Birmingham, Ala. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) What line of merchandise?—A. Department store. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKE.) Is trade good now?—A. Very good. 

Q. (By Mr. SuytH.) Nothing to complain of ?—A. Not in the last few months. 
There has been a great change in the last 5 or 6 months. : 

Q. Is that change general all over the country?—A. It commenced West first, 
and South. Last year was the beginning in the South, and it started in New 
England—that is, in Lowell—along in the latter partof March. Last year was the 
hardest year known to the retail merchants of New England. 
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Q. Do you find this improvement in business ‘general in Alabama?—A. Very 
good; extraordinary. ; 

Q. What do you attribute the change to?—A. Possibly to the fact that we had 
Tun out. The depression of 1893 weeded out many of the weaker merchants. 
Little by little they reduced their stocks of merchandise as the demand for goods 
was less and less, and the operatives were forced out of employment until we 
reached the lower end. Then the merchants of the West commenced to buy their 
supply, giving employment to labor, and little by little our factories were put in 
operation, and the demand for machinery followed, giving employment In our 
machine shops, and that started our business here. 

Q. Restoration of confidence in business?—A. Yes. , J 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) When people are well employed in the mills retail business 
is generally good?—A. That isso. When depression was at its height many peo- 
ple feared to part with their dollars, fearing they would not have employment to 
replace the money expended, and in that way practiced a more rigid economy 
than they usually do. ; 

Q. (By Mr. SmyTH.) You have no complaint to make as to business, and no 
suggestions for the betterment of business conditions?7—A. The suggestion I have 
to make from the merchants’ standpoint is this: That we need to open our foreign 
markets in order to keep our machinery employed. Very soon the merchants of 
the country will have gotten large stocks on hand. Our machinery. can produce 
in 6 months all we can consume in a year. It becomes of the utmost necessity 
that the foreign market be guarded or else very soon we shall see our mills closed. 
They will be forced to shut down for lack of demand for their product. I favor 
expansion from that standpoint. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) The mercantile standpoint, not the diplomatic?—A. 
From the broad public standpoint. I claim unless we expand our commerce, mill 
operatives, workingmen, can not be permanently employed. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) You recognize the gteat possibilities of expanding trade 
in our own country?—A. Yes; but that is not sufficient. As education is spread- 
ing, immigration is increasing, our capacity of producing is increasing likewise, 
but our consumptive power is not increasing in the same ratio. 

@. How many years have you been in trade in Lowell?—A. Thirty years. 

Q. Have you not seen asteady improvement in the purchasing power of the 
people during that time?—A. Up to 1893; but since that time there has been a 
steady decrease until within a few months, when a very great change for the better 
was made. 

Q. Do you know the amount of the annual importation of goods from foreign 
countries similar to the goods produced in Lowell?—A. I donot. I have heard 
of its being large. 

Q. You took that into account when you said we had more machinery than 
necessary for supplying the needs of the people?—A. Certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. SmyTH.) What class of goods do you sell?—A. Clothing, shoes, hats, 
furnishing goods, and ladies’ wear. 

Q. You do not take in the full line of merchandise?—A. Not entirely. 

.Q. What are the advantages of the department store over the separate or indi 
vidual stores?—A. The department stores, from my standpoint, have come to stay 
and to grow. They supply the market at necessarily lower prices than smaller 
stores can, and eventually they are bound to grow. 

Q. You think that it is a fact that goods are furnished cheaper to the con- 
sumer?—A. Itis. The expense of selling is reduced to its minimum, and its capac- 
ity of distributing goods being so great itsenables the department stores to purchase 
goods at a price such as the specialist can not secure. 

Q. The effect on the specialist or the individual storekeeper is to crowd him out 
of business?—A. Yes. 

Q. He becomes a clerk for the department storekeeper?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does it reduce the number of clerks employed, there being 1, say, instead of 
2 or 3?—A. I think it will employ fully as many people, as it will create many 
positions of trust and salaried positions which would be equivalent or in fact 
better than the income from smaller stores. 

; Q. if there are 3 stores side by side, grocery, clothing, and shoes, run under 
individual management and ownership, and they are absorbed into one store, how 
can they buy or sell cheaper than the 3?—A. It saves in bookkeepers. : 

@. Do you leave 2 out of employment?—A. It crowds some of them out of 
employment. 

Q. And possibly some salesmen?—A. It saves in cashiers. Now where you have 
3 stores doing a limited business, 1 cashier under 1 head will answer; in fact 
there isagreatsaving there. You can have closer management under one adminis- 
tration—practice economy in many directions. 
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a _ Q. While there may be some hardships, you think the result to the community 
Is great in the cheapening of goods?—A. It is so. No one store could sell goods at 
_ the small margin on the average practiced by the larger department stores. The 
| pct is they are not popular with the people and yet the people buy their entire 


wants in those stores, simply because they look after their own personal 
_ pocketbooks. 
; Q. You make it to their interests?—A. Necessarily so. 

— Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Does your department store also limit the ability of 
young men and young women to go into business for themselves and become self- 
supporting?—A. It certainly puts obstructions in the way. 

@. They never have a feeling of ownership, what we might call an anchorage, 
in the community where they simply earn a salary?—A. It will force a certain 
number of them possessing talent to the front, where they command a larger salary 
than a small store would pay them. 

Q. Of course if they were in the department stores there would be no oppor- 
tunity for these parties to rise in the mercantile trade?—A. I think it has that 
tendency. 

Q. Department stores can buy cheaper than the individual or firms; can save by 
taking parts of job lotsor bankrupt lots?—A. Job lotsand otherlots. Forinstance, 
let us illustrate: Supposing you go into the market and buy 50 pairs of pants or 
50 suits; another man comes into the market and buys 2.000 suits; he necessarily 
gets a closer price. Usually the department store’s credit is unquestioned, and 
the other's credit is more or less questioned, since 96 per cent of those who enter 
business fail eventually. That is an element of risk that the manufacturers take 
into consideration. Another thing, the manufacturers can deal directly with the 
department store, while they can not deal with the specialist. The department 
store buys in large lots and saves one profit. In many instances that is the way. 


_ The jobbers are passing away into the hands of the commission houses; and in 


many instances the commission houses are passing away, and the mills are selling 
direct to the retailer. I buy from a great many mills in the South direct, and 
some herein New England. The same thing in shoes; for instance, a shoe store 


_ necessarily must buy the greater part of its stock from the jobber, paying a profit 


to the jobber, and the jobber buys from the manufacturer. The department store 
buys direct from the manufacturer, saving that one profit. He gets the advan- 
tage (which figures to quite an extent) of escaping the risk attached to the sale to 
these promiscuous dealers who are more or less weak in credit. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) You think the movement in business is tending toward 
department stores?—A. Jobbing houses will have to be done away with. ‘Thecom- 
mission houses and the manufacturers will have to sell direct to the consumers. 
We save two profits. We have a mill, recently reorganized—the Appleton Mills. 
Its treasurer is also agent. I believe their aim is to sell to large consumers. 

Q. That has eliminated one officer?—A. Yes. We have the Lawrence Mill, a 
large hosiery mili. The Lowell dealer has to buy the goods in New York and pay 
freight both ways. I have bought many cases of goods that came direct from 
Lawrence mills—shipped to New York and reshipped here. In time this expense 
will be saved. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Does the department store sell cheaper ?—A. If they 
did not, how could they command the patronage? ji 

Q. Because it is all under one roof; customers save car fare and everything 
else. Is not that your great advantage?—A. I wiil differ with you. Take thecity 
of New York: The rents of real estate in New York became very high; retail 
clothiers charged high prices; the result is that two-thirds of the clothing sold in 
New York to-day, among the workingmen, is sold by the department stores. The 
clothing stores of New York have for aconstituency only the best people, but the 
smaller stores of the Bowery are disappearing. If you can transport your memory 
back to 15 or 20 years ago, you will remember the Bowery was lined with small 
clothing stores. They have all disappeared, and that clothing is sold by the 
department stores. , 

Q. Are you able to compete with Douglass, Emerson, or Hanan in the sale of 
boots and shoes?—A. We are. ; ; 

Q. Can you sell as good a shoe for the money?—A. Certainly. We can give a 
better shoe for the same money, and make a legitimate profit. Each pair of Doug- 
lass’s shoes costs 25 cents additional for advertising. The same with bicycles; the 
greatest source of expense in the cost of bicycles is the advertising ull 

@. Do you know that there is an opinion quite general in our great cities that 
the tickets of prices held out in the windows and elsewhere are, in a measure, 
false; that is, in selling job lots the tickets are 99 cents and 48 cents and 49 cents 
and 19 cents? Can you give us an ethical reason or explanation how in mercan- 
tile life this 1 or 2 cents cut in the price was necessary, or is it just a means of 
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catching the customer?—A. It isa hard questiom to answer. There is more or 
less faking; there is a great deal of it done, but those methods are not always 
successful. I will ieave out such stores as Stearn in New York; they will not do 
anything of the kind; Wanamaker will not; Macy will not; and many houses of 
that standard will not fake; but there are a great many fakers. 

Another reason why a department store has the advantage over a small store: 
Take a small store doing a business of $10,000; on that usually a rent has to be 
paid, a clerk or two is paid, a small advertising bill is paid, taxes, and living 
expenses of the owner. On a $10,000 trade you put 10 per cent; that is, $1,000; 
hardly enough to pay for the living expenses. The storekeeper usually wants at 
least $1,000, and he can get more than that as a salesman, if he is a good salesman. 
His expenses to run that small store must be at least $2,500, which is 20 per cent. 
Now a department store can reduce its selling expenses to the minimum, and 
certainly under 25 per cent. You can see the source of profit. The department 
store gets, in paying cash, about 7 per cent trade discount, which the average 
small trader does not get. Wanamaker is doing a retail business, I believe, of 
$11,000,000 to $12,000,000 a year. Figure what 5 per cent would be. Five per 
cent would not allow any of the small dealers to live. That is the advantage, and 
the main advantage, of department stores. It enables them to undersell the aver- 
age small dealer, and supply the people with their requirements. 

(By Mr. CLARKE.) Is it customary in these department stores to make a run 
on some particular line of goods, as the demands of trade indicate?—A. It is one 
of the rules or customs of business. 

Q. That line of goods you make a run on is often selected with respect to com- 
petition, I suppose?—A. Hach dealer has his views in regard to that. Conditions 
suggest themselves. 

@. Do you think it is economic and sound business to sacrifice one line of goods 
in a department’ store for the sake of drawing in trade?—A. It is done, and with 
advantage. a 

Q. It can not be kept up, of course? The prices that are made during that run 
can not be legally sustained?—A. There are different lines of goods run by depart- 
ment stores that never yield any profit at all to the managers. In Paris they 
make kid gloves a specialty, selling at less than cost. It costs probably 12 to 15 
per cent to do business—they lose that. Each city has its specialty. I know the 
Bon Marche in doing a business of $30,000,000 a year, and the Louvre, have a 
certain glove which they sell at about cost to draw the foreign trade. 

Q. (By Mr. SMyrH.) That has not wiped out the glove business in the individual 
stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. They sell the same goods under a different name, and get a high price?— 
A. “Yes, 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Are you familiar with the Missouri law for taxing de- 
partment stores?—A, Yes; it has been triedin Europe,in France. The Bon Marche 
is taxed $90,000 a year on the different departments. In Germany they are also 
looking to the matter, and Parliament is about to take some action. 

Q. Do you know the provisions of the bill pending in the Reichstag?—A. I have 
read it. They may attempt to tax the store if they please. They have come to 
stay, the same as railroads have come to stay in place of the stages. Taxation of 
department stores will not remedy the evil, for the profits are regulated by the 
expense of conducting the business, and taxation will only result in an added 
hee which will have to be met by larger profits, and the consumer will have 
it to pay. 

Q. (By Mr. SMytu.) You think it is a part of the evolution of business which 
you see around you, of concentration?—A. Absolutely so, as in the case with 
manufacture. First it is the hands, machinery follows, the small mill follows, 
the large mill follows, the trust follows. You can not stop them. They can not 
be stopped. i 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Does your experience, observation, and study of this 
question enable you to suggest any public policy or legislation that will éliminate 
any of the evils of the department stores?—A. I have given the subject consider- 
able thought. The problem is greater than I can solve. I believe the United 
States Government should appoint a commission on that special line in order to 
provide against evils that necessarily follow. 

Q. You think some of them can be eliminated by law?—A. Yes; but I firmly 
believe the matter demands thorough study by practical, experienced men. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Are not the bargains held out by those stores usually 
from great stocks that go into bankruptcy, or more or less unseasonable goods 
bought in large amounts, to be sold out in 2 or 3 weeks?—A. There is not a manu- 
facturer, at the end of the season, and particularly a manufacturer of specialties, 
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but finds himself with a line of goods which it is necessary to move at once in 
order to start on the following year’s production. He goes directly to these depart- 
ment stores and unloads for half the former price many times, and the depart- 
ment store offers these goods at a slight profit, yet underbidding the smaller 
people, and that has always been, and can not be changed. We have manufac- 

urers, for instance, doing a large export business. I have one man in mind who 
employs some 1,500 girls. He does a large export business in specialties, and a 
few weeks before the close of the season he goes to Wanamaker and closes his 
entize stock, which is in remnants, and they can dispose of a large lot at the price. 
And again there are manufacturers whose bank forces them to payment. Usually 
a merchant may have a line of discount in the bank. The bank may be a little 
fearful and say,** This must be paid.” The manufacturer immediately must realize 
money insome way. His store is, perhaps, overstocked, and he goes and forces 
these lots at a sacrifice, gets his money, and places himself properly before the 
financial world. That is where the department store has a great advantage. 
There are plenty of small manufacturers constantly arising and constantly in 
need of money. 

Q. As to the supply of ready-made clothing, and women’s goods, and everything 
of that kind; the cheapening of that lies in the sweat shop, does it not?—A. They 
are being done away with now. There are none in Boston at all now. 

Q. But the sweat-shop goods are sold in Boston?—A. Yes. They send them to 
New York to be made. 

Q. He goes to New York on acconnt of the Massachusetts law?—A. Yes. 

. On these cheap goods that are held out to the public is it not really a fact 
that, with the exception of the sacrifice of one or two articles, you reap a profit?— 
A. A percentage. 

Q. And while a person may be captivated, you make as much off the cheap 
article as on the higher?—A. The percentage, certainly. 

Q. Dollar and a quarter silk is advertised at 67 cents, yet you are buying 67 
cents worth of silk, and not a dollar and a quarter’s worth?—A. Outside of job 
lots. For instance, we had a sale, and Mr. Pollard sold silk for 35 cents a yard 
that cost, originally, much more. They were dress remnants and dress patterns, 
and sold for 35 cents, and the usual price was 75 cents to $1. In the general run 
of the stores—take New York City, for instance; in five-sixths of the largest houses 
the standard goods are sold at pretty much the samerate. You can not find a 
saving of 5 or 10 cents on them anywhere in most of these stores. : 

Q. And when you see the 67-cent silk and it looks like a dollar and a quarter silk, 
you are only buying 67-cent silk?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. And that is to catch the customer, and the goods themselves are just exactly 
worth what they are sold for and no more?—A. Outside of the jobs. 


LOWELL, Mass., July 21, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS F,. CONNOLLY, 


Secretary of the Weavers’ Union, Lowell, Mass. 


Atameeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in Lowell, Mass., July 21, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. Thomas F. 
Connolly appeared at 12.30 p. m. and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. SMyTH.) What is your residence?—A. Lowell. 

@. What is your occupation?—A. At present secretary of a Jabor union. — 

Q. You are not engaged in any other business?—A. Notatpresent. Until afew 
months ago I worked as a mulespinner here in Lowell. ; ; 

Q. (Mr. FarquHar.) Are there any pending strikeshere?—A. There is a strike 
at present, not a large one, but still it is affecting some of the people. There is a 
strike of the mule spinners of the Massachusetts Corporation, and the question of 
the strike is for an increase of their present prices 10 to 15 per cent. They main- 
tain that they had been working that amount below spinners in other mills of 
Lowell since 1895, and they presented their case to the agent, Mr. Southworth, 
and it appears that he was not inclined to grant what they sought, and informed 
them that he would put out their mules before yielding what they sought. The 
committee that waited on Mr. Southworth had power to act in the matter, as I 
understand it, and when he made that statement to them they called off the rest of 
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the men on a strike, which occurred some 4 weeks‘ago. It is still oe and as 
a result of the strike Mr. Southworth has been as good as his word. He has torn 
out the majority of the mules in there at the time. — 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Substituting ring spinning?—A. Not yet, but it is pre- 
sumed he will do so, though nothing has yet been substituted, and some of the 
other operatives in other departments are in doubt as to the result of it. In the 
position I occupied as secretary of two other labor organizations I have been called 
upon to pay out some of the funds for their maintenance. They contributed their 
weekly dues with the intention of receiving something in cases of this kind, 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaR.) What are the titles of your organizations?—A. I am 
secretary for the weavers’ union and carders’ union. 

Q. (By Mr. CuLarKE.) Both local organizations?—A. Yes. J , 

Q. But affiliated with national organizations?—A. Each of them with national 
organizations. ; : ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) With the Knights or American Federation?—A. Not 
affiliated with the federation, but have national organizations of their own. The 
weavers are affiliated with the American Federation of Textile Operatives, and 
the carders’ union have a national organization of their own. 

Q,. How many are involved in this strike among the mule spinners?—A. There 
were 20 pair of mules and each pair of mules employed 1 spinner, and then there 
were 8 third ends or section ends, and 2 second ends and the overseer and a num- 
ber of doffers, back boys, and other help that go to make up aroom. The agree- 
ment on the part of the spinners, in events of this kind, is to support all that go 
out with them, and they placed a levy of 50 cents on each spinner, which went to 
meet the additional cost of supporting those few people that went on strike. 

Q. Are the workmen here pretty thoroughly organized?—A. Fairly well organ- 
ized. By that I mean they are as well organized as the general run of States 
through the country. There may be some few exceptions we can point to where 
they have brought all the people employed as workmen into the unions. 

Q. (By Mr. SMytTH.) What percentage of the employees in the cotton mills are 
organized?—A. Nota very large percentage. We have some 15,000 operatives in 
the cotton mills, and about 2,000 is as high as we have reached in organized labor. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Are the mills union mills?—A. No; they are not union 
mills in the sense that cigarmakere and tobacco men are organized. 

@. Organized somewhat on the open-door style?—A. There has been no objec- 
tion to the union and nonunion men working together, with the possible exception 
of the spinners union, and their objection is only of amoral nature. They are 
entirely organized. Every man that follows mule spinning pays to the union, 
but in the other departments the percentage of organization not being so high 
there are more not belonging to the union than pay to them, so there is no coer- 
cion or intimidation of any kind. The movement is practically new to the other 
departments outside of the mule spinners. The weavers’ organization dates back 
to the 13th of January, 1898; the carders go back to the 28th of April, 1897; so 
they are recent organizations. They have the whole field before them, a large 
field, and yet we hope that sometime they will be drawn into it, and when they 
are we expect it will not only be better for the operative but the employer. 

Q. Have youany central organization of your organized labor, a general assem- 
bly, trades assembly, or council?—A. We have acentral body known as the trade 
and labor council that meets every second Sunday, and each of the local unions 
have the right to be represented there by 7 delegates. 

@. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Do the mill agents receive and confer with the represen- 
tatives of the several unions?—A. They have received representatives from the 
mule spinners’ union at different times. I have been on deputations for the spin- 
ners many times myself. I workedin the mills untila few monthsago. Wehave 
met them on two occasions, the mill agent representing his firm and giving to the 
mule spinners the right to appoint whom they saw fit to represent their side of 
the case. Each time it was on the wage question. In 1895 was the first time we 
met and proposed a list that would be uniform if adopted, and if that list had 
been adopted this strike of the mule spinners would not have taken place. Though 
the list was not adopted some concessions were made and the conference resulted 
in much good—better feeling prevailed between the mule spinners and the agent 
when anything occurred. They met frequently, whenever necessary, from time 
to time to the present, and the wages were reasonable to what they had been. 

The next time we appeared in conference was in January, 1898. At the time 
there was a proposition to reduce wages 10 per cent. and many of the people were 
not prepared for it; or even prepared or not it is unnatural to accept these things 
kindly and with good feeling, and the mule spinners being then the leading textile 
organization took the matter up. The members were united in Opposition to it. 
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They felt the cut was not warranted and sought a conference, hoping that the 
conference would result in something more favorable than was proposed, I hap- 
pened to be one of the men appointed to represent the employees of the firm with 
which I was employed, and we met and discussed the matter for two or three 
hours, but it was evident that the mill agents, though they gave us the conference, 
had decided upon what course to pursue. It was practically an ultimatum and 
must go into effect, and it was courtesy more than anything else that gave us the 
conference. It was desirable to keep the good feeling that had existed. So we 
reported the result, which was anticipated by many, and the result was it had to 
go. At the time the whole of the operatives of New England here were indignant. 
It was a general cut throughout New England and there was much talk about 
southern competition being the cause of it, but the operatives considered that like 
the yarns given out by parents of children to scare them, and placed no credence 
init. So the most of the spinners were for voting a strike, but several meetings 
were held and the statement appeared locally signed by the mill agents that it 
was not to be so heavy a cut as was thought, and it modified the feeling of the 
men to some extent, leaving it within the power of those who did not wish to see 
astrike to make an argument that they had better yield for the time being, partic- 
ularly as the people of New Bedford had decided upon going out on strike at that 
time, and the argument was made that it would be as well not to spread out our 
forces but to confine the efforts to New Bedford, and to remain at work and accept 
under protest what was proposed; and it was agreed, and we worked on until this 
spring without any change. 

Q. (By Mr. FarRQuHAR.) What was the percentage of cut down?—A. Where I 
worked it was 10 per cent. Statements were made by many of the girls that 
worked in other departments that they were affected even as high as 20 per cent, 
but no statistics were gathered regarding that. The mule spinners suffered a 10 
per cent reduction. 

- The necessity for organization among the operatives became very apparent last 
spring. At that time the mule spinners, who were organized thoroughly and had 
been in the custom of meeting their employers and conferring upon the wage 
question, were granted the restoration of the schedules that existed prior to the 
cut down. I wasthen serving and am still serving as secretary of the textile 
council, a body composed of the local textile organizations, and was authorized 
to issue a public announcement to the delegates of these four bodies to come 
together and prepare themselves to present what they wanted atthattime. Trade 
was booming, and it was the intention to ask for a general restoration of the 
schedules existing prior to the cut of January, 1898. We were anticipated by the 
mill agents. Notes were placed on the mill gates. The meeting was to take 
place on the next Monday evening, and through the week the mill agents had a 
meeting and decided to post a notice that the restoration of wages was to take 
place on the 3d of April. That is what I mean when I say we were anticipated. 
The spinners naturally expected to receive the whole 10 per cent in recognition of 


_ their being thoroughly organized. The rest of the operatives felt they would be 


discriminated against, and the textile council was called with that end in view. 
Whether we were right or not in our conclusions, the rest of the operatives were 
not placed on the schedules that existed prior to the cut down, and this is what I 
mean when I say it was apparent that it was necessary to have the organization 
exist more generally amongst them. The argument used by the members of the 
other organizations, which were not so strong as the mule spinners, was that they 
were treated with little consideration because their weakness was apparent; that 
if the mule spinners had not been given the full restoration some trouble would 
have resulted. 

Tn line with that I might illustrate to you. Thereisasystem here, particularly 
in the weaving department, that works a great evil to the operatives, and I ques- 
tion whether it is of much advantage to the employer either, and I also question 
whether the high officials know all about it and indorse it. When the overseer 
receives an order for a certain grade of work to be produced, that he has not tried 
before, he gauges what he thinks he should pay to the weaver. Sometimes a weaver 
may run 8 looms on one class of work and only 1 on another, and he gauges it so 
that whatever the wages were prior to the change they will not receive any more. 
There have been instances where a young woman of the weavers’ union reported 
that she had received $3 per 100 yards of cloth, and operated 2looms. She made 
the statement that she reached as high as $13 one week, something exceptional, 
and that sometime after that the work was changed, another grade of goods was 
put upon her loom, and then, a few weeks later on, the same work was put in 
again, and this time she was ordered to operate 4 looms, and the price given to her 
was 94 cents per 100 yards. I question whether the highest officials know all 
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about that practice. It seems to me it is such a palpable outrage that it is hardly 
ossible. 

. Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Do you remember when it was?—A. Within the last few 
months this occurred. I mention that case because it comes more clearly before 
me than many others. It is quite common through the mills; and when I make 
the statement that if the people would more generally organize here it would be 
to the advantage of both employer and employee, I mean that without any great 
strike or anything at all, by being thoroughly organized this condition of things 
could not exist; that the parties through their union at the meetings could get a 
schedule of prices that it has been customary to pay on the different work; and 
when a new order comes, and when the overseer says to the operative, ‘‘ Run the 
loom and see that it does not stop; it is a sample,”—it is undoubtedly to the inter- 
est of the operative not to follow it so closely, because if you follow one machine 
and pay attention to that wholly and neglect the others, you are going to the very 
limit of what is possible, and then if the wages are fixed on that loom it is out of 
the question to make a good average of wages. These matters would be talked 
over in the union and each weaver would understand it, and though doing fairly 
well when the sample would be brought to them, would not leave themselves 
exposed to this evil, and at the same time do what was right by the employer, and 
get a schedule of wages settled that would be possible to work under without 
friction. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Could not that schedule be fixed by calculating the capacity 
of the loom?—A. It can be figured, but I have known them to follow this practice 
in giving these orders to the weaver. 

«. Do you not think the order was for some other purpose, to find out the style 
of the goods, how it would appear, how it would actually run on that loom at that 
speed, or something of that kind?—A. Ido not think so. I have a very long expe- 
rience. It was made for the purpose of fixing the price as low as possible. The 
desire on the part of the overseer is to run his loom as cheaply as possible, to make_ 
a reputation for himself, and keep the cost down; and from all I haveseen of them 
(it is more than 30 years since I first went into the mill), that is the reason they 
give the orders to keep the machines going. 

Q. Thatis the general order, is it not, and honest service requires that, does it 
not?—A. It does, but if you have 6 looms to operate, in working on only 1, one 
of the others might stop, and if you stay until you straighten out what work you 
are doing on the loom you are engaged on there isa losson the one that is stopped. 
The order I refer to is to let a!l the others stop if necessary and see that this one is 
kept going, so that when the price is arranged it is arranged without any allow- 
ance for loss of time but at the highest limit ; and this works evil to the operative 
and does not bring much advantage to the employer either. There is always dis- 
satisfaction. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarke.) Has there ever been any attempt to arbitrate the differ- 
ences between the employers and employees in this city ?—A. About 8 weeks ago 
there was a proposition on the part of the mill officials, one firm here, to fine the 
operatives in the carding room, and a large proportion of the operatives of that 
room belonging to the carders’ union they brought the matter to the notice of the 
organization, and it was advised that they remain at their work and that we 
attempt to arbitrate the matter. We made public notice of it to bring it before 
the highest officials there. We were not recognized by being asked to meet the 
mill officials personally, but the publicity that was given to the case had some 
effect, and it was decided on the part of the authorities not to enforce this fine. It 
was anewthing. There are fines and have been fines for. years in the weave shop, 
but it was new in the card room, and the feeling of the people was that the time 
to resist oppressive conditions is when they are first imposed, and I think myself 
it was right and proper. I admit candidly that the organization was not ina posi- 
tion to enter upon a strike, If the mill officials had taken the stand that they 
would tine them whether right or wrong—they would enforce these fines, the tem- 
per of the operatives was that they would go out on strike. As secretary of the 
organization, and more than any other member of it having the management of it, 
I certainly hoped it would not go that far. I did hope there would be a meet- 
ing between the members of the union and the mill officials, but there was not 
and the fining did not take place. As I have stated, the union is young, has the 
whole field before it, and to secure arbitration you must bring yourself to the 
position that Admiral Dewey was in—you have to be able to put up a fight, and 
then they willarbitrate. If you have not power to fight, arbitration does not go. 

(). You think first of all there should be a good strong union, and then arbitration 
would be desirable as a means of settling difficulties?—A. Hardly that. I think 
arbitration is right and proper even if we had no union at all, but I find that unless 
you have some power you will not be recognized. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Is your union chartered?—A. No. 
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Q. Or incorporated?—A. No. 

Q. Why not?—A. You put a question that Iam not able to answer. No labor 
union but one in Lowell has a charter. We have some 20 or more in the city. 

Q_Is it to avoid responsibility?—A. No; but the question of being chartered 
rarely comes up. What obligations we contract we meet. The money that I get 
from the weavers and card-room laborers has been paid voluntarily. There isa 
clause in the constitution that if they are locked out by strike in any other depart- 
ment they are entitled to so much a week. 

Q. If your association was incorporated there would be a different responsibility, 
would there not? Youcould besued.—A. I know nothing about law. We organ- 
ize these things on the principle that we are going to treat everybody right. 

__Q. What are the obstacles in the way of organizations in Lowell?—A. Mainly 
the cosmopolitan character of the people. 

Q. Shifting?—A. No; the different races of people that make up our laboring 
folks. I could not name all the races we have; but we have natives; we have 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh; we have them from the provinces; we have 
Greeks, Turks, Poles, Armenians, and there are others that I could not name, but 
of these 1 am positive, because Ihave comein contact with them. When approached 
and made to understand that the labor union is to their advantage, the Greeks 
and Poles will become members of it. Still it is quite difficult to keep them, for 
the most of them do not speak the language of the country, and I find that it is 
very difficult to carry on a conversation and make one’s self understood with men 
that know nothing of each others’ language; and we can simply smile and shake 
hands, which is embarrassing to me, and I suppose the same to them. 

Q. Your union is composed principally of the higher skilled operatives?—A. Not 
wholly so, because the union is for the operative, irrespective of his skill; and the 
members who take more interest in it than the average, and who approach and 
endeavor to bring in others, do not call into question the skill of the operatives at 
all. Whenever they meet one that will listen to them they argue the advantages 
of the union and ask him to come in, irrespective of his skill. 

Q. Are your wages as good as they were 10 years ago?—A. The wages of the 
mule spinners are rather higher than they were 10 years ago, but in answering a 
question of that kind we must bear in mind that there has been an increase of 
productive power in the last 10 years, and the wages of the mule spinner and the 
condition in Lowell is the best argument in support of labor unions that I know 
of. The mule spinner, up to the strike I referred to, has never had a labor strike 
in Lowell; and I can state to you, and the books will bear me out, that in 1887 the 
price paid for spinning 36 yarn in the Merrimac mill was 75 cents per 100 yards. 
They pay now by the clock, but it can be figured into yards. The number of 
hanks produced to-day in the Merrimac, 30 hanks, equals 1,200 yards of 36 yarn. 
At ‘75 cents per 100, 1,200 in 1887 gave $9. Now the price for 30 hanks, I should 
say, is $12.10. That has come by following lines I have briefly touched upon here. 
The men have been organized and brought together. I examined into their prices, 
compared them with prices paid in different parts of the country, and found that 
they were very much lower than many other places, and presented these facts 
conservatively to their employers, and they have reached that result without any 
strike. This strike against the Massachusetts corporation is the first, and is 
deplored on account of the spinners and on account of all the laboring people in 
general. It is the first trouble of that character that has come to the spinners’ 
union. 

Now, at the Massachusetts, where this strike took place, the spinners did not 
fare so well. They were receiving in 1889 from $8.50 to $8.70 per week, and in 
1892, when the 58-hour law was adopted, 34 per cent was added to the wages of 
the operatives to make up for time supposed to be lost by the adoption of that law. 
That was general. In December of that year 7 per cent was added generally to 
the wages. Theadvantages that came to the Massachusetts spinners came through 
increased speed of machinery. I saw-an article by Mr. Southworth, the mill agent, 
in the paper, where he alleged their wages to be $11.77 per week. He gives that as 
the statement, and one of the spinners on strike admitted to me that it was true. 
The increase there is, perhaps, in the same proportion as the one I referred to, but 
it came not wholly by additions to the price list, but, as some of them maintain, 
more largely through the increase of the speed and producing power of the 
machine. : : 

. The net result was comparatively quite an increase of pay?—A. He got quite 
a large increase of pay with it. The increase of pay came through the action of 
the organization; but he did not fare so well. We presented a list that would be 
uniform, if adopted, so as to avoid this and to give each man an equal price for an 
equal product of similar goods, no matter what firm he worked for, That is what 
we believed in here, and that is what we strived to bring about. 
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Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) You are seeking for uniformity?—A. Yes; and there is 
where the crash has come on the Massachusetts corporation, which has resulted 
in 12 pair of mules being broken up out of 20 pair that existed there before. Some 
of the men have been sent out of town at their own desire, given as large sums as 
$50, to go elsewhere and secure employment, and it certainly gives a backward 
turn to the good feeling that existed between the mule spinner and the mill agent 
up to this time. q ; 

Q. Do you not think that at the present time arbitration would be acceptable 
to the Massachusetts corporation?—A. The spinners are conducting the strike, 
and Mr. Southworth has had the larger part of the mules broken up. The mule 
spinners have their officers, and they might resent a proposition coming from me. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Have you observed any tendency in the country generally 
toward the substitution of ring spinning for mule spinning?—A. I have, through- 
out the whole of my career in the mills, from the time I first took charge of a pair 
of mules until the time my last pair was broken up, possibly. We were shorn of 
our locks, Sampson-like, and our machines were made junk of shortly afterwards. 
Weare out. Ihave been presented with a berth by the people here. There is not 
much opportunity for the mule spinner to get work, as a result of what you have 
referred to. The mules are being broken up, and my opinion, formed years and 
years ago, is that they are broken up not because it is the opinion of the employer 
that they can do better work with the ring frame at all, but because the fact is 
appreciated that the mules require men to operate them, and men coming together 
in the room and consulting each other, are more easily organized. The mule spin- 
ners are organized, and some of the employers consider it is dictation to have com- 
mittees come from the organization and tell them they would like to have such 
things done or not done. My feeling about tearing out mules is that it is done to 
crush the power of the operative to devise and put in working order the means 
that would bring about better conditions for them. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyru.) The result is the mule sginners organized themselves out 
of ajob?—A. To some extent. The mule spinner, by persistent battling for his 
rights, brings the power of capital upon him to crush him. I have recognized 
that for many years, and I make the statement that I have fought against any 
extreme measures being taken by the mule spinners; but I assure you it is nota 
pleasant side to champion. Men are sometimes very radical, and they do not 
impute the best of motives to you. I recognize the fact that a demagogue might 
go amongst our Indians and tell them the wrongs they have suffered by the white 
man coming, and stir up their courage and get them to rebel against the Govern- 
ment; and while we concede that an Indian war would create some expense to the 
Government, and loss of lives, yet when the war would be over the result would 
be there would be less Indians. And I generally put it that way, and in carrying 
on the strike I do not close my eyes to the fact that there are less mules. If there 
were less spinners it would be tetter, but the spinner still lives ana has lost the 
opportunity to provide himself with the means of support. These are the reasons 
why I have always tried to avoid getting into a strike, but nevertheless have been 
just as firm in trying to bring about what I thought we ought to get; and, from 
the facts I have given you, you will see that locally, up to the present time, we 
have been quite successful in that way. 


Boston, Mass., July 22, 1899. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANCIS MEISEL, 
President of the Kidder Press Company, Boston, Mass. 


At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, con- 
vened in Boston, Mass., July 22, 1899, at 10.30 a. m., Chairman Smyth presiding 
Mr. Francis Meisel appeared and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: m 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Where do you live?—A. Dorchester, Boston. 

What is your business?—A, President of the Kidder Press Company, also 
superintendent. ' 

Q. (By Mr, CLARKE.) What is the business of the Kidder Press Company?—A. 
Manufacturing printing presses. 

Q. Where is your factory?—A. Roxbury, Boston. ; 

Q. How many hands do you employ?—A. About 75 to 80. 

q. All men?—A, All men except the stenographer. 
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: 3 They are machinists?—A. Yes, machinists, draughtsmen, and pattern makers, 
. Have you recently undergone a labor difficulty?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you wish to explain it or state anything concerning it to the commission?— 
A. [have not very much to state. The trouble came on very unexpectedly. 

Q. When did it occur?—A. It occurred on June 3, 1899. 

Q. How did it begin, what was the cause of it, and what has been done since?— 

A. During the years 1897 and 1898 we allowed the men a Saturday half-holiday, 
and paid them, for 55 hours’ work, 58 hours’ pay. In 1897 they forced us to do it 
for the reason that we were under a penal contract; that is to say, we took a con- 
tract in March which had to be delivered in September on a certain day, and if 
we could not deliver the machines we would have to pay a fine of $10 a day for 
every day. . 
_ Q. Did the men know that?—A. Through the bookkeeper the men got wind of 
it, and they made a demand for a Saturday half-holiday, and that we should pay 
them for 3 hours and they would lose 2. Last year we were somewhat under 
difficulties on account of a jawsuit, and we did not run full force, so we decided 
to let them have the same arrangement as the year previous. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) That is, 55 hours with 58 hours’ pay?—A. Yes. On 
March 10, 1899, the Kidder Press Manufacturing Company sold the plant and all 
its assets and everything belonging to it to the new company, called the Kidder 
Press Company, simply leaving out the word ‘“‘manufacturing.” The management 
of the new company decided that we should have all the hours of labor that we 
could possibly get under the law, because we had many contracts on hand and our 
buildings were not large enough to increase our force. We also decided that the 
best way of paying help is to pay them directly by the hour for as many hours as 
they work, so that, in fact, no such misunderstanding or request could be made by 
the men, and the directors decided to enforce that mode of paying. I laid it before 
the men and told them that we would increase their pay, every man, but that we 
would pay strictly by the hour. 

Q. What increase did you propose?—A. We were to give them 1 hour all the 
year around. We would work 59 hours and pay for 60. We were willing to increase 
their pay to make up for that 1 hour. We granted them 59 hours, and we would 
have granted even 58 or 57 hours during the summer months, provided they would 
have made up the 3 hours or 2 hours, whatever we might have agreed on—if they 
made those hours up during the 5 remaining days of the week. 

Q. Did you state that to them?—A. Yes. On May 301 made that statement to 
a committee of 3 of our men when they presented ademand. All the men had 
their names signed to the petition. This was on May 30. On June 11 had to go 
to New York, and I was in New York the 1st and 2d of June. On the 2d of June 
the machinists’ union—I think it is No. 267, of Boston—sent in a request in which 
they demanded that 2 men whom I had discharged should be reinstated; that the 
union card must be recognized by the Kidder Press Company; that 60 hours should 
be paid for 55 hours during the summer months, and 58 hours—on that point Iam 
not quite positive, but I think it is 59 hours—should be paid during the balance of 
the year. Thesummer months consisted of the 3 months, June, July, and August. 
I think those are the main things they demanded. 

Q. Was there some litigation on your part, and was there an injunction?—A. 
Yes. I wish to state a little further, in connection with this demand. On 
June 31 came home in the morning and was informed by my nephew that the 
men would walk out at noon. I went to every man about 10 o’clock to find out 
whether such was true. Every one toid me yes. So I called them together about 
12 o'clock, after 12, and told them that as long as they had taken the matter in 
their own hands there was nothing for us to do but to discharge them, which I 
did. Ialso stated that those men who wished to come back Monday morning, as 
individuals, would be taken back at the increased pay. I immediately started, 
and requested the men to come to the office, so there could be fixed arate. The 
first 2 men I called in came, and1 made a rate of pay which was satisfactory 
to them. In the meantime one of the men who was discharged, and who was one 
of the leaders of the union, called the men to one side of the factory and made a 
speech to them, and from that time on I could not get another man to the office, 
and they all walked out. About 3 o’clock the union leaders demanded an inter- 
view, which we first refused on the ground that we had nothing to do with the 
union. Finally they consented to come as individuals. The situation was dis- 
cussed but no result was attained. On Monday morning they put on pickets all 
around the factory and kept them there until the injunction was granted, which 
was, I think, the first week in July. ge / 

Q. (By Mr. SuytH.) What was that injunction?—A. To remove the pickets. 

Q. In what court?— A. Equity court, before Judge Sheldon. 
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. Judge of the superior court?—A. Yes. 3 


. That prevented these union men posting the pickets around your factory?— 
A. The pickets accosted every man, no matter whether he was a mechanic or not. 
Any man walking up the sidewalk on either side of the street was accosted by the 
pickets of the union and asked whether he was a machinist, and if he said he was 
they requested him to remain away. 4 

Q. What is the present state of affairs7—A. We have our factory about full, and 
Texpect about Monday sufficient men will come, so we will have a full complement. 

Q. Nonunion men?—A. Nonunion men. We could have filled out the first 2 
weeks if the pickets had not been there. 

Q. How many of your old employees came back?—A. Very few; but they are 
now seeking employment. I took on 2 yesterday, and we had 4 before that. 

Q. So the strike is practically over?—A. The strike is broken. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Have you any union men in your employ?—A. I do not 
know. 

Q. Do you ever ask the question when you are engaging them?—A. From the 
beginning I did ask that question, because I did not want to have any trouble 
right away. Now I do not ask the question. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Why did you object to receiving a committee from the 
union; because you wanted to run your own business?—A. Because we thought 
we could run our own business, and not be dictated to by the union. We consid- 
ered that we understood our business better than the unions. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) Did you not take into account that the working force 
of your shops represented your business as much as your own capital?—A. Well, 
yes; it was quite a loss to us in having the old men walk out ina body. We had 
men there that were in our employ all the way from 5 to 20 years; a nice body of 
men. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Still, I suppose there was a certain number who had not 
been with you so long?—A. Lately we had incréased the force, and these were the 
agitators. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you know what the custom is with respect to the 
hours of labor of the machinists in the other machine shops in Boston?—A. Yes; 
I made it a business to inquire into it. There are 3 or 4 factories, such as the 
Lockwood Manufacturing Company, The Atlantic Works, and a man named 
Lawley, all three firms repairing steamships and building boats of various kinds, 
which adopted a 9-hour day a number of yearsago. I should have stated that on 
July 6 the union requested another interview, which was granted, and they 
amended their demands to a9-hour day at 9 hours’ pay, but that we must reinstate 
all the old help, every man who had been discharged previously to June 24, I think 
it was, and that we recognize a paid-up union card; that is to say, the man who 
ee Sie his card must have paid his dues; we must ask him whether he had paid 

is dues. 

Q. (By Mr. SMytH.) To see whether he was in regular standinge—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) What was your answer to this demand for a 9-hour 
day?—A. We refused it, on the grounds that as long as our competitors worked 10 
hours we could not grant a 9-hour day. 

Q. Do all the machine shops work 10 hours?—A. Most of the press builders do. 

(. How many machine shops are building presses in Boston or vicinity?—A. I 
am not speaking of Boston, Jam speaking of all the printing-press manufacturers 
in the country. 

Q. (By Mr, Smytx.) A steamboat builder is not your competitor in building 
presses?—A. No, There are only 2 other firms in Boston building printing presses, 
and they work 10 hours. 

@. What are these companies?—A. Golding & Co. and—the name used to be 
Prouty Bros. & Co., but it has been changed to, I think, the American Press Com- 
pany, or some such a name. ’ 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is yours the largest press-manufacturing company in 
Boston?—A. Yes. 

@. What other do you know of in New England near by you here?—A. Thereis 
a large concern in Westerly, R. I., Cottrell & Son. 

Q. Do they work 10 hours?—A. I think so. 

Q. Is that the State law of Rhode Island?—A. I think so. 

Q. What is the State law here?—A. Ten hours. 

Q. (By Mr, CiarkeE.) At the time you objected on account of the fact that your 
competitors had a 10-hour day, did you also make any objection about receiving 
their card and making any inquiry as to whether the dues were paid up or not?— 
A. We did not; no, Imight add to my answer that we simply refused to have - 
any dealings with the union. 
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tional Pressmen’s Union and requested them to boycott our goods, and we received 
a letter from Mr, Bowman, who seems to be the head of the International Press- 
men’s Union, requesting us to grant the machinists’ demands and saying that 
our goods will not have their sanction if built by unfair labor. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) What did you reply?—A. We made no reply whatever. 

Q. Have your presses been boycotted?—A. As far as I know, not. 

Q. What would be the effect of such a boycott on the part of the International 
Pressmen’s Union?—A. We did not consider that it would hurt us in the least. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have you any provision in your contracts for building 
presses covering strikes; in regard to a penal fine attaching on not producing the 
work at a certain time?—A. So far we have not put that clause in. 

Q. Never had that in?—A. Neyer had that. 


Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Never had a strike before?—A. Never had one before, and ; 


never expected one. Our men were perfectly happy, and they made good money. 
* Simply the union got hold of it. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) But the union never got hold of it until the complaint 
was made by the men in your shops?—A. It may be interesting to you to know 
how it was brought about. Iwill go back a little. A man named Kelly, who is 
the manager of the union and who worked for us about a year or more, is quite 
an elderly man, came around the factory mornings, noons, and evenings during 
the months of April and May, and tried his very best to get our men in the union. 
He made it a special business to get ourmenin. He tried also to get some ma- 
chinists in, when we needed more men, who were strong union men, to convert 
our old men over to the union. 

(By Mr. SmytH.) At the time this was going on you did not know it?—A. I 
did not knowthat. He made a statement in the court at the hearing when the in- 
junction was granted that he secured 42—that is, got 42 in the union. These 42 
intimidated the others, who were not union men, to go out with them when the 
time came. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquHaR.) You say he intimidated. Have you any proof of this, 
or do you mean persuaded?—A. I can use the word intimidation. 

Q. Did you produce that before the court?—A. Icould. I know that from men 
who have returned since. 

Q. You know what the intimidation was, do you?—A. Well, the intimidation 
was that if he did not join the union, or go out with them in sympathy, that he 
could not find another job in Boston or 20 miles around it. Besides, they threat- 
ened them with bodily harm. : 

(By Mr. SmytH.) You would be willing now to take back as many of your 
old men as you have places for?—A. As many asI can place. : 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) On what terms?—A. On the same old terms. That is, 
on the terms we named June 3. 

@. (By Mr. SmytH.) And you have taken back several of these men?—A. Sev- 
eral of the men have applied for situations and we have taken them back. We 
will gladly take more back. : ; 

By Mr. FarquHarR.) Have you established a rule in your business that no 
union man shall workin your shop?—A. No. ' 

Q. Do you discriminate between union and nonunion men?—A, As I made the 

_statement before, when the trouble began I asked the men whether they were 
union men, and nearly every one who came claimed he was not a union man. 

Q. Do you think it was a fair demand on the part of the Machinists’ Union 267 
to have the3 monthsin summer 55 hours and 59 hours for the balance of the year? 
Would that not place you on almost as good basis as any competing machinist ?— 


+. 


. No. ; 
Q. What would be the difficulty ?-—-A. The difficulty would be that our competi- 
tors, such as Cottrell & Son, for instance, can hire labor much cheaper than we 
can. Their average pay, as nearly as I can find out, is not over 21 to 22 cents an 
hour. Our rate has been 25 cents per hour, and to-day it is even more. 
Q. Do you compete in the same style of presses as Cottrell & Son?—A. Some of 
Bol ome facturi in th try is nufacturing any 
. What press manufacturing concern in the country is manu g - 
tive close a the same class of presses?—A. R. Hoe & Co., Cottrell, and Walter 
Scott. : : 
Q. What are the differences between your prices of pay and Hoe’s prices of 
pay ?—A. Hoe’s prices are about the same as ours. ‘ 
. (By Mr. SuytH.) Do you know how many hours he works a week?—A. I 
think he works 59 hours a week. Iam not positive on that point. I have not in- 
quired of Hoe. , 


f Q. Allthe way through?—A. Yes. Themachinists’ union here wrote to theNa- - 
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Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Is there any large press-manufacturing concern in 
Chicago?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what wages they pay ?—A. I do not. ates 

Q. When you speak of competition, you speak of competition in New York, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts principally 7—A. And the West. The West can 
compete with us more readily than the East. We are more on the level with the 
eastern manufacturers than the western. As! understand, the western manu- 
facturers have the advantage over us, because they can get iron cheaper, and they 
cangget coal cheaper. ; . : 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) I suppose that is a question of freight?—A. That has con- 
siderable to do with it; freight is quite an item when we have to pay it. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is the machinists’ union affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, the Pressmens’ Union, the Binders’ Union, and the 
Reporters’ Union of the United States?—A. I understand they are affiliated with 
what they call the Federation of Labor. 

Q. The printers, pressmen, binders, and the stenographers or reporters, and the 
machinists are all allied in one national body?—A. And the molders and pattern 
makers. All these bodies, I understand, are not allied. That is what is called 
the Federation of Labor. . 

Q. Do you think a boycott, whether real or imaginary, would work detriment 
to almost any man’s business, considering the ramifications of these trades, espe- 
cially the printing trades of the United States?—A. Iunderstand that. Iam fully 
aware of it. At the same time I do not believe that a manufacturer can afford to 
be dictated to by his labor as to what he shall do, and I should never givein. I 
would rather go out of business. 

Q. Is this machinists’ union quite anew union?—A. I understand it is quite old. 

Q. The present International Union of Machinists is quite new, 9 or 10 years old, 
according to the testimony before us here?—A. It may be about 9 or 10 years old; 
I think that is right. 

Q. As far as you know, your concern is the Snly one that is in any trouble with 
them now in this vicinity?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Whenreceiving committees from your own men, and in consulting with them 
did both sides express their views as to their own interests; you as to yours, and 
they as to theirs, quite fully, or was there a little passion kind of mixed in with 
it?—A. No passion whatever. They simply made a demand and we refused to 
grant their demand; that was all that was said. 

Q. Did they state at that time any reasons why they wanted the shortening of 
hours?—A. Because they had it the year previous, or two years previous. 

@. Does not your business now give youa better opportunity to shorten the 
hours than you have had for the last 4 or 5 years?—A. I have to answer that ques- 
tion in the negative. 

Q. Is your present output of presses as much as 4 or 5 years ago?—A. The demand 
is greater. 

Q. Is the cost of production much greater?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Iron is costing more?—A. Steel is double in price. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have you made any difference in your price of presses? — 
A. We have not. 

Q. You are selling at the same rates?—A. Weonly raised on one line of machines; 
machines on which we have had no patents, and which were open to competition, 
and which were being sold at avery low rate. There was very little profit left, 
and when steel and iron went up in price we were compelled to raise our price. 
That has only taken place recently, about 2 weeks ago. 

Q. Are all your presses produced under patents?—A. Most of them. 

Q. Did you make proof before the court as to the means used for intimidating 
your workmen by these pickets?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the form of intimidation?—A. Well, they told several of the new 
men that if they were not going to go out they would be subjects for the cemetery 
or such threats as that. 2 

Q. Did they use any violence in or near your works?—A. Yes; they knocked 1 
man down, a man that we got from New York. They watched him one evening 
knocked him down from behind, and he got afraid and went back to New York. 
Then they struck iL of our men one evening, a very old gentleman, about 65 years 
old, with snow white hair. He was accosted on the corner of Norfolk avenue and 
Hampden street, and received a blow on the back of his head. We could not 
prove whether these were pickets or not. They may have been sympathizers. 
Altogether 5 or 6 of our men received bodily harm. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Was that during the time of the picketing?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was one reason you secured the injunction?—A. Yes. 
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kmen?—A. We employ our men steady. a. 
Was it understood the work would be steady?—A. We very seldom laid off 
man. he 
(By Mr. SmytH.) How long have you had steady work?—A. For the past15 


All through the recent depression you worked full time?—A. During the 
recent depression we only had 3 or 4 months, and then I kept the gang together. 
t one-half the gang work one week and the other half the next week, and that 
I kept the men together. : 


Boston, July 22, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. RICHARD H. RICE, 


Treasurer of Providence Engineering Works, Providence, R. I. ? 


_ Ata meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
at Boston on July 22, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. Richard H. Rice 
appeared at 12 m. and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 


. (By Mr.SmytuH.) What is your residence?—A. Providence, R. I. 

4 pan is your business?—A. Treasurer of the Providence Engineering 

Works. 

_ Q. How long has:that company been in existence?—A. It is a new corporation; 

incorporated the 28th of March, this year. 

_Q. Whom did you succeed?—A. Providence Steam Engine Company and the 

Rice and Sargent Engine Company. 

Q. Your business is manufacturing steam engines?—A. Yes; and general 

machinery. 

- Q. Do you find business very good at this time?—A. Yes; the demand for 

engines is very pressing, indeed. 

A. And all other machinery in your line?—A. Yes. We could close contracts, 

if we had the facilities, for double the amount of work we have now. 

Q. In other words, business is exceedingly good?—A. Yes. 

-@. How many men do you employ?—A. About 350 men at the present time; all 

~ machinists. 

___ Q. Is your shop known as a union shop or nonunion shop?—A, There is no dis- 

inction of that kind. We hire anybody and never ask a question. 

Q. You have no objection?—A. As a matter of fact we do not know whether 

- our men are union or nonunion men. 

-_Q. How does your rate of wages compare with other shops in Providence and 
vicinity?—A. We pay the market rate. I donot think there is any great differ- 
ence one way or the other. In some respects we think our men get better pay, 
because they have opportunities to earn an increased rate contingent upon an 
increased production. 

Q. What time do you work?—A. We have two gangs; we work a day anda 
night gang. 
-Q. How many hours a week?—A. Fifty-two. ; 
Q. This night work is only a recent matter?—A. Within a few months; since 
the business has increased so rapidly. 
*Q. Do you pay by the hour or day?—A. We pay by the hour. ; : 
Q. Is that customary in Providence among machinists?—A. That is the ordi- 
nary custom. : 
Q. Your kind of work is a very high type?—A. A very high class of machine 
work. ; ; 
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. Would you mind telling what rate per hour you pay’—A. Machinists vai j 


from $2.25 to$3.a day. We pay 22 to30 cents an hour. We have men who are — 


earning between 30 and 40 cents per hour, being specially proficient men. 


Q. (By Mr. CLarke.) Working by the piece?—A. Not by the piece. Ifa man 


can do a job in less time than we estimate it will take him, we give him an 
increased rate per hour, amounting usually to about one-third. 

Q. Are you experiencing any difficulty in fulfilling your contracts for engines?— 
A. Weare, in the case of material. Weare not able toget material as we wantit. 

Q. You have no trouble with yonr men?—A, Our trouble is indirectly due to a 
strike of the molders which is confined to Providence and vicinity in the foundries. 
We have no foundry of our own, but we have been purchasing castings from a 
local foundry. These molders on strike have followed up our patterns and endeav- 
ored to prevent the concerns with whom we have contracts to furnish us with 
castings from furnishing these castings, on the plea that it would be an aid tothe 
foundries that are in a contest with their men. 

Q. How does that affect your receiving these castings which you have contracted 
for?—A. It makes it difficult and almost impossible to secure certain classes of 
castings which require the services of skilled molders. 

Q. Foundries with which you have contracted prior to this strike of the mold- 
ers are unable to furnish these castings because they can not get their men to 
work?—A. They have given up the contracts in some cases either because they 
had a strike or anticipated a strike, and simply took the alternative of shutting 
up their shop or throwing up our contract. This strike of molders is only in the 
vicinity of Providence and Pawtucket. I only know indirectly what the cause of 
the strike is. As I understand it, there were three demands the molders made on 
the foundries. The first was that the National Molders’ Union should be recog- 
nized in the conduct of business—that is, that no question of vital importance 
connected with the management of the men should be decided until it was first 
referred to the officers of the union; the second was that piece work should be 
abolished in the foundries, and the third Was that a minimum rate of $2.75 per 
day should be agreed on. 

q@. And the foundry men refused to accede to the terms?—A. They refused in a 
body. The foundry men are united in believing that these demands can not be 
granted consistent with carrying on the business in the proper manner. 

Q. What would prevent you from getting castings from foundries outside of 
Providence and Pawtucket?—A. There is no reason whatever except the inter- 
ference of these molders. 

@. These molders in Providence would prevent a foundry in Philadelphia from 
furnishing you castings?—A. I could not say about Philadelphia, but they have 
prevented us getting castings in places remote from Providence. A foundry in 
New Jersey refused after undertaking the work and having some if it in the shop 
and partly molded. A foundry in Massachusetts has also had a similar experience. 

Q. The trouble was the foundry hands were in sympathy with the strikers in 
Providence and Pawtucket, and refuse to furnish work for machine shops in those 
cities?)—A. As I understand it, some of the men—a working majority—were sup- 
porters of the molders’ union, and were influenced by their fellow-members in 
Providence and Pawtucket to refuse to do the work. 

@. Did they refuse to furnish work to all shops in Providence?—A. They coy- 
ered the whole district on strike. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) They had no grievance against you?—A. No. I pre- 
sume their hope was to indirectly bring pressure on the foundries through us. 

Q. (By Mr. SMyrH). The result is you are being very seriously inconvenienced 
noe your customers?—A., It is putting our customers to delay and us to a great 

Oss. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have you any condition in your contracts with refer- 
ence to strikes?—A. Yes; but this is not a strike we have anything to do with. 

@. Would you be saved from a penalty because of astrike in some other branch 
of the trade—the molding trade—or would there be any remedy at all under your 
contract?—A. We always have a clause covering causes without our control 
which this would come under, I presume. But that does not cover the loss. The 
penalties would not cover the loss. It cuts down the production of the shop very 
materially. 

@. (By Mr. Smytu.) Have you canceled some of the contracts you have?—A 
ue have not canceled any, but we anticipate having to cancel them in the near 

uture. 

Q. You have proposed to some of your customers to cancel contracts?—A. Yes: 
we haye given them that option. ‘ ; 

Q. You felt you were unable to make the deliveries you promised?—A. We felt 
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more than fair, if they could secure their work elsewhere and an earlier 
ry, that they should have that option. Of course it will result in a large 
us in not having the business, and it would be a large loss to the customer, 
_ They would have to pay higher prices, and could not get the work at the 
promised by us. ; 
. You had met all the contracts you had on hand?—A. Yes. 
How long do you think this state of affairs will last?—A. That is impossible 
dict. There are no indications which enable me to predict that at the present 


Q. Are there any other strikes in Providence?—A. Not to my knowledge. 
rovidence, in the machinery trade, has been singularly free from strikes for 
any years—very little dissatisfaction. I understand the molders who were 
ployed in the foundry with which we had contracts were perfectly satisfied 
th their treatment by the foundry, and have so expressed themselves since the 
strike. They simply desired to have the union recognized. 

Q. How long has the strike been in existence?—A. It began in the middle of 
May. 

Q. These foundries in Providence are practically shut down?—A. They are 
practically shut down so far as any product from skilled. workmen is concerned. 
QQ. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Have any of the parties ever made an appeal for arbi- 
tration in any shape?—A. Not to my knowledge. I am not familiar with the 
progress of the strike, as it is not within our management in any way. 

eh (By Mr. CLARKE.) Do you think of any remedy or preventive of this state 
of things?—A. I do not think that I am able to suggest any remedy at the present 
fime under present conditions. 
Q. (By Mr. SmytuH.) This strike wou!d hardly have taken place unless business 
had been very good and the foundries crowded with orders?—A. It could not have 
been a factor at all except for the present conditions. Everybody is crowded and 
remarkably full of work, and there is a great demand from all over the country. 
_ @. Do you think all foundrymen in this country could get work at the present 
time, so far as your knowledge goes?—A. I think there is work for all skilled 
molders. 
_ Q@. You employ more men than you ever did before?—A. Just about up to our 
limit. Weare employing as many men as we can hire; but there is a scarcity of 

machinists at the present time. 
Q. And there is no complaint among the manufacturers of engines and high- 
class machinery as to lack of business or lack of trade ?—A. Not from any concern 
within my knowledge. 
: . How long has that condition of affairs been in existence?—A. It began to 
pick up in March. Business began to rush in on us in March. 

Q. What do you attribute the revival of business to?—A. Since 1893 people have 
been buying very little. They have been living along, as regards steam power, on 
the hand-to-mouth policy, making the old machines run, and not making exten- 
sions which were necessary. As soon as business began to be good everybody 
began buying, and it made a large surplus demand. ‘ 

‘ Q. It has been really a restoration of confidence?—A. Yes, and placing the 
orders which should have been placed two or three years ago. ; 

_ Q. Is that general of all classes of business, so far as your observation goes ? 

A. Ithink itis quite general, yes. I think it isa result of the improved condition 
of general business. ; 

. (By Mr. FarquHarR.) Do the enhanced prices of steel and iron make much 
difference with you in your machinery business?—A. It makes it impossible for us 
to get as good profits as we have been able to, because our prices can not follow 
the rapid fluctuations of material. . : 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Material has been very low, has it not?—A. Extremely 
Oak lower than ever before in the history of the country; at least within a number 
of years. > ‘ 

@. So low it was claimed by the producers there was no profit in it, Isuppose?— 
A. That was no doubt the case. . ’ ; 

Q. Where do you market your goods, wholly in this country or send some 
abroad?—A. We have foreign connections, but we do not ship goods from this 
country. We have one engine order from France, but we have arrangements by 
by which our engines are to be manufactured in France. : 

Q. (By Mr. SmytuH.) How is the cost of production in France as compared with 
this country?—A. The men get less per hour, but on the other hand there is an 
increased cost on account of the greater number of hours. The total cost remains 
about the same. P 
_ Q. Wages are higher here?—A. Yes, but it takes more hours there. 
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Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Longer hours in France?—A. Not longer hours, but 
more hours on the same basis. ; . 

Q. The American workman is more skilled?—A. More rapid, and can doa given © 
piece of work in less hours, which offsets the higher wages; and they also take 
more kindly to improved methods of construction, which we have constantly 
adopted. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Do you own patents connected with your engines?—A. 


es. 

Q. And it is the use of these patents you allow in your French shops?—A. Yes. 
We are also introducing the American methods of shop work as far as the tem- 
perament of the workmen will allow. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Do you think conditions here would admit of your con- 
struction of all of your machinery on this side and and payment of transportation 
to the French market?—A. It would not under conditions like the present, where 
prices are so extremely high. At prices that ruled two months ago, we could, leay- 
ing the duty out, import into France and meet the French market. 

@. But under present conditions the advantages are with the manufacturer in 
France?—A. Under present conditions in this country it is not possible to meet 
the competition in France. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Could you do it without the French duty?—A. No; 
exclusive of duty. 

Even when business was depressed so, could you then afford to manufacture 
here and export to France and pay their duty?—A. I think we could do it witha 
superior product. Wewould have to charge a somewhat higher price, but I think 
the quality of the goods would command a market there. 

Q. What caused you to arrange to produce there instead of here?—A. The diffi- 
culty of handling the business at such long range, the organization of the selling 
department, and getting customers so far away. 

Q. If this molders’ strike at Providence cdntinues some time it will very seri- ‘ 
ously interfere with your business?—A. Under the present conditions I should 
say it very seriously interferes. 

; (ay ( By Mr, FarquHar.) Do you know of any signs of compromise?—A. No; I 
o not, 

Q@. (By Mr. Smytu.) If the strike is not settled it will result in business leaving 
Providence to some extent, will it not?—A. I know a great deal of business has 
been driven away and taken to other places. 

Q. Both sides of the strike seem to be firm at present?—A. So far as I can see, yes. 

Q. Has there been any violence?—A. No violence whatever. Perfectly orderly.. 

Q. (By Mr, CLARKE.) Do you know to what extent these striking molders have 
homes of their own?—A. I could not give a definite answer to that. I think that 
many of them are quite well to do. 

q. You do not know whether they are anchored to one place, or whether they 
are journeymen?—A, Some men who have left the foundry with which we were 
indirectly connected are men who have been there for a number of years, and are 
undoubtedly more or less attached to Providence as a place of residence. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., September 21, 1899. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. HORACE M. EATON, 


General secretary-treasurer Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 


The commission met at 10.25, Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. Phillips 
introduced Mr. Horace M. Haton, general secrotary-tren oem of the Boot 4 
Shoe Workers’ Union of the United States and Canada, who, after being duly 
sworn, testified as follows: , 


Q. (By Mr. FaRQuHAR.) Please state your full name and address?—A. Hi 
M. Eaton, 620 Atlantic avenue, Boston, Mass. pas pee 

Q. What organization do you belong to and what office do you hold?—A. Gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 

Q. Is your organization a national organization or international?—A. Its juris- 
diction is the United States and Canada. : 
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Q. plow long has it been in existence as an international organization?'—A. 

> = r 

_ Q. What form of organization did the boot and shoe men of this country have 

e that?—A. They were divided into several trade branches, each with a 

onal form of organization. 

__Q. Will you state what they were?—A. There were the Lasters’ Protective 

Union of America, the International Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, and the 

Knights of Labor. 

— Q. What assembly of the Knights of Labor were you, by number?—A. If I 

remember rightly, District Assembly 216—the National Trade Assembly, it was. 

_ Q@. Were those various trade unions successors of the Crispins?—A. Yes; more 

particularly the lasters’ was the immediate successor of the Crispins. 

_ Q. How often do you hold your sessions—conventions?—A. Annually, if the 

members so decide. They vote as to whether or not they hold a convention. 

_ Q. What form of vote do you have—the referendum or through the various 

_ branches?—A. It is a vote by unions. 

Q. You take the referendum form?—A. No; not strictly the referendum form. 
As I understand it the referendum form is where every member’s vote is counted 
direct. In this case it is decided by the majority of unions, not a majority of 
members. 

Q. Have you any strike fund in connection with your organization?—A. We 
never have had. 

_ Q. How do you usually finance your strikes?—A. Our experience has been that 

we have not financed them at all. 

Q. Is there any assistance financially from your organization to local strikes ?— 
A. None to speakof. It has been a low-due organization. 

— _Q@. What are your annual dues?—A. They have been 10 cents weekly; that is, 

the local dues; and the national union was supposed to receive 96 cents a year per 
member, but did not get it. 

Q. That is to meet the current expenses of the headquarters?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any benefit funds attached to your organization for sick or burial 
_ benefits?—A. We never have had. I speak in that sense because we have lately 
adopted a new plan. I have here one copy of the old constitution and also acopy 
of the new one, which is just now taking effect. 

Q. Have you adopted any benefit system in your new constitution ?—A. Yes; a 
sick and death benefit, and a strike assistance. 

Q. What is your opinion, as an officer of your national union, as to low dues 
in effecting the objects of your organization ?—A. It is a complete failure. 

Q. Have you lost any strikes since your organization on account of lack of 
funds to carry them forward?—A. It has been our belief that we have lost many 
on that account alone. ; ‘ 

} Q. What is the system of your organization in ordering a strike? Is thestrike 
ordered by the local organization, or does it go through the national committee 
or executive board before it is ordered?—A. During our history, part of the 
time the strike had to be sanctioned by the national board; another part of 
the time the local unions had absolute power. During both periods the will of 
the local union was always supreme, for the simple reason that, having no bene- 
fits attached, the national organization was without the power of discipline, if it 
wished to exercise it. oe bd } 

Q. What is your opinion as to the centralization of authority, in strikes of your 
union, in your national organization, your executive officers to be the last appeal- 
ing power in case of strikes?—A. It is my opinion that such centralization is 
desirable from every standpoint, not only for serving the interests of the em- 
ployees, but also in the interests of the community and of the employers, inas- 
much as it has been my experience that the leaders are more conservative than 
the rank and file in such matters. I have always observed that most all of the 
aggressive strikes that have taken place in our trade were due very largely to 
impulse of the rank and file, which was in control; but had the power been 
invested in their national executive, in many cases it would have been exercised 
for the good of all cencerned. 

Q. You have lately had a strike at Marlboro, Mass.?—A. Yes. 

@. How did the settlement come about in that matter?—A. There was no settle- 
ment. 

Q. Did you appeal to the State board of arbitration?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the result of the strike?—A. It degenerated into a lost fight 
from the labor standpoint and also from the manufacturers’ standpoint. It was 


one of those expensive affairs to both sides. 
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. What has the result been in respect to wages and hours? Are the men any 
ates off or worse off than they were before the strike?—A. Much worse | 
‘ It is a matter of common knowledge in the city of Marlboro that the busin 
; men, traders on the street, are complainin at they are even worse off 
than they were in the height of the strike; that business is actually less, result. 
7 ing from a decrease in wages from 25 to 30 per cent on an average. ‘ 
What action did your national organization take in the strike?—A. Well, 
we acted on the defensive. It wasa strike that was forced upon the organiza- 
tion. The manufacturers refused to permit their employees to exercise the’ ite 
to organize and do business as organized employees. They took the plausi 
position that they did not deny the right to their employees to organize, but at 
the same time they refused to do business with them as organized employees 
either through their officers or through committees of their own. 

Q. That is, they refused to recognize the organization?—A. Exactly. 

Q@. Was there any question of wages or hours involved in the strike?—A. That, 
= of course, was the underlying motive, but it was not made to appear on the sur- 
face. The strike took place on the posting of what we term an iron-clad notice. 
The manufacturers posted a notice in the factories discharging all their employees, 
practically, just saying that they would be pleased to confer with the employees at — 
such a time as to conditions of future employment, and such talk as was had — 
between the employers and employees on that basis was on the lines of a new price 
list. Very few individuals entered into that idea of conference; some did for the 
purpose of finding out what they meant. 

Q. You would say that practically it was a case of lockout on the part of the 
employers?—A. Yes; that was the practical intention and effect. 

Q. Since your settlement have the employers recognized the union?—A. Not 
at all. There was no settlement. 

Q. Do they proceed in the nature of an open shop everywhere to hire union and 
nonunion labor?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuures.) Did you appeal % the State board of arbitration?—A. 
The State board of arbitration in Massachusetts is by law required to make an 
investigation wherever a difficulty is existing, and they went to Marlboro and 
interviewed both sides of the controversy, and on our part we were entirely will- 
ing to submit the whole case to the State board of arbitration; in fact, that was 
all we fought for. Arbitration through the State board had been a custom in 
Marlboro for many years, but as to the manufacturers, their fight was, in fact, 
a repudiation of arbitration. They were not satisfied with the decisions that had 
been rendered. 

Q. Did the State board look into this strike of which you speak?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the manufacturers would not be advised by them in any way?—A. The 
manufacturers would not submit their case to arbitration. 

Q. You spoke just one word about the scale of prices. Did your organization 
go to work, or your men, at less wages after the strike than were paid before it ?— 
A. Yes; starved out. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD). What method of arbitration was proposed, voluntary - 
arbitration or arbitration under the State law?—A. Well, under State law in 
Massachusetts arbitration is voluntary. 

Q. Voluntary, but the State provides a board of arbitration?—A. The State 
provides a board of arbitration and pays the expenses of the arbitration. 

Q. Did the workmen propose to submit their case to that board?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And the employers declined?—A. Declined. 

@. Did they propose any other form of arbitration, arbitration by an independ- 
ent board. for instance?—A. No; the workmen did not. 

Q. Did the employers?—A. One of the employers suggested early in the dispute 
to leave it to the ministers of the town, the clergymen; but the suggestion never 
assumed definite form. Shortly afterwards a conference of the clergymen was 
held in the labor headquarters and it developed that out of nine clergymen present 
all but one of them were against the strikers. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar). Did the strikers at any time form committees there 
to meet with these proprietors and propose terms to them?—A, Yes. 

Q. How frequently did they form these committees?—A. Well, Ido not remember 
that more than one committee was appointed. Asa result of this meeting of the 
clergymen, one of them made a suggestion that such committees be appointed 
and in order to demonstrate to the clergymen that the employees were not unrea- 
sonable they appointed such committees, committees composed entirely in each 
Fm of the employees of that factory, and the employers refused to treat with 
them. 

Q. Was the initiative of this strike made on the part of the employers or on 
the operatives ?—A. The employers, as we contend, by the posting of that notice. 
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like to state that the State Board of Arbitration of Massachusetts com- 
very excellent report of that difficulty, which could be had by addressing 
ard. Ibelieve it to be an impartial statement of the whole affair ; it is 
clearly stated. 
What is the whole number of members of your organization now ?—A. 
nally about 9,000. 
Q. In what States is your membership principally located ?—A. Principally in 
achusetts, New York, Illinois, Missouri, some in Texas, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
n, Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maine, and New Hampshire. 
Q). eae part of your membership is in New England, you say ?—A. 
bout haly, 
. (By Mr. PHIuuirs.) What is the membership in Canada ?—A. The member- 
ship in Canada is very small: we have only a few members up there. 
_ Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What is the present condition of your trade now in 
reference to work and wages ?—A. As to work, very good ; as to wages, poor. 
Q. How much less than they have been?—A. Well, that would be a difficult 
question to answer, more or less based upon opinion. I might go back in my 
own experience as a workman at the bench. Eleven years ago I used to be able 
to earn myself, lasting shoes, from $18 to $35 in a week, according to how hard 
I wanted to work; that is, in the city of Lynn. To-day, on the same class of 
work, I would not be able, on any job in the city, to make over $15, and probably 
my wage would run nearer $12. That is based upon the experience of others that 
I know in the same kind of work. And another thing; where aman at that time 
would likely get 8 or 9 months’ good work in a year, at the present time the 
season is shorter. Machinery is more largely used and of a more improved type. 
The manufacturers equip themselves to turn out their product in a shorter time, 
and the seasons of employment are shorter and more uncertain. , 
— Q@. (By Mr. RatcurorpD.) Is the commission to understand from that that the 
same labor for which you would receive $35 11 years ago is now performed for 
from $12 to $15?—A. Well, I would not want to draw it quite as extremely as that, 
but I would say that the earning capacity of a man in that business, when employed 
pouy> is certainly reduced from 30 to 40 per cent at least, and probably more than 
that. 
Q. Within that time?—A. Yes. 
 @. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Why is the price decreased at the present compared 
with 10 years ago?—A. Ican give some of the reasons: At that time the shoes that 
we made were very uniform; that is, they were not of such varieties in styles and 
shapes, in fancy extras, as they are to-day. For instance, the patent-leather tip on 
the women’s shoes was just coming into vogue. In the factory in which I worked 
we only had two kinds of lasts, the wide toe and the narrow toe. To-day a shoe 
factory must have 20 or 25 different styles of lasts, perhaps, more or less; and 
instead of making a plain vamp shoe as they made it either on a narrow toe or a 
wide toe, now they make all sorts of tips, fancy quarters, and all of these extras, 
including glue boxes in the toes and things like that, they have added on, so that 
aman can not doas many pairs of shoes in a day in that branch of the work. 
And where the extra work has been added on, the surplus of labor and short sea- 
sons of employment have prevented the employees from getting the amount of 
_ extra compensation that they should receive for the extra labor that is put onto 
them. That is one of the reasons. art ; 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) What has machinery had to do with it?—A. Machin- 
ery has had a great deal to do with it in that particular branch of the trade. 
Machinery has entered into that and has prevented to a large extent the employees 
from increasing their prices on account of the extra labor. The employees have 
been somewhat foolish themselves in attempting to oppose machinery. The 
machinery has, on the other hand, taken undue advantage of the necessities of 
employees, and so in some factories we have seen machine companies who had 
trade schools for teaching their own operatives, and hand workmen on the other 
side bidding against each other for the right to perform the work. ; 

. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Have cheaper shoes to the public had anything to do 
with it?—A. The constant cheapening of the price of shoes, yes; very much. 
The increased number of plants, with their increased productive capacity, has 
created a keenness of competition between the employers themselves for business 
that has practically whittled down profits; and that has been accelerated toa very 
large extent in recent years by different combinations that have increased the cost 
of raw materials, of the materials that enter into shoes, thereby reducing the 
manufacturer’s margin again and forcing him in many instances to undertake to 
make himself good out of the wages of his employees. That one cause alone has 
cost us more than anything else; and that is really the underlying cause of the 
Marlboro strike as we see it. 
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Q. Then you suffer most from the competitive system and not com ition 
system there?—A. Yes. I have a paper here, which is a shoe-trade paper, last 
week’s issue of the Shoe and Leather Reporter. »That is one of the influential 
trade papers, and it contains here several pages of opinions of shoe dealers and 
others in the shoe trade as to whether, under the present state of affairs, the 
manufacturers should increase the price of shoes or cheapen the quality. That is 
the condition to which the shoe business is reduced, and I would like to say in 
that connection—I do not know whether any shoe manufacturers have been before 
this commission or not—that if there has been a shoe manufacturer before this 
commission you will have learned that, regardless of party considerations, the 
shoe trade generally looks upon the duty on hides as a very iniquitous proposition. 
Regardless of party affiliations, that is the fight of the shoe trade to-day in the 
shoe publications. It has operated to reduce their margin to quite an extent, in 
common with other combinations, and it reacts upon the employees in the way of 
an incentive to reduce wages to compensate the manufacturer for the increased 
cost of his product. 

(By Mr. Ratcurorp.) What are the statistics of that branch of the business 
with regard to exports and imports of such materials? Are there more hides 
imported than exported from the United States ?—A. I would not state positively. 
Tt would be my impression that there are more hides imported than there are 
exported. This publication here, from month to month, does give those statistics, 
but I have not followed them. That question, as to the general proposition, is 
immaterial. It does not matter whether there are more imported or exported, as 
to the position of the trade on this question. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What is the desire of the manufacturers, to have free 
hides?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you want to do with the American farmer who has hides for 

sale?—A. I think, from what I have observed in the trade publications, the idea 
is not generally entertained by the shoe trade that the duty on hides is any benefit 
to the farmer. They look upon hides as a by-product of the animal, and that the 
advantage in the hide goes entirely to the packer. 
_ Q. (By Mr, Ratcurorp.) Even though it be a by-product, is it not a fact that 
in the raising of cattle, where they are raised extensively, the value of the hides 
often measures the difference between success and failure?—A. I have no positive 
information upon that point, but it seems hardly likely that a matter of 15 per 
cent duty on raw hides would affect the price of a steer. 

Q. (By Mr, FarquHar.) Do not these manufacturers now dispense with the 
middleman and have their own branches?—A. Only a few. 

Q. Those few—how largely are they in control of the shoe manufacturing? Do 
they not practically establish prices and control the market?—A. No; I ‘do not 
look upon it that way. The great bulk of the shoe business of the country is 
done through the middlemen to-day. 

Q. Those parties that sell from manufacturers to consumers through their own 
agencies do away, of course, with the middlemen’s profits?—A. Yes. 
eB Ss Who receives the benefit of that. the manufacturer or the consumer?—A. 

Q. Are the independent manufacturers, as you may eall th i a 
tive manufacturers against these big chneerne in cheaper linea of oo A ee 
aes toes not ey There are large concerns manufacturing ‘good 
shoes—larger concerns than, I think, you have in mind. verti 
oa. ee a rane | the largest prsaueare mS TORE Rees 

. I would like to have the best explanation you can giv i 

factories that sell their product in their own Boren see who al thos 
own products through their own stores—the highest number of stores that ¢ ; 
one of them has is60. Now, those 60 stores dispose of about one-half of hi eed 
uct, and the other half is sold to the trade. And there isin the sam sit a Sihey 
manufacturer making a similar class of goods, who produces in ies Mees o 
one-half more goods than he does, that are sold together to the tr ie Cae 
first party by selling one-half his product direct through h | giro bei 
large amount of advertising, does a very profitable busin ‘ 
tising his ae ae eee fixed price when the 
margin is reduced and he must either cheapen the itv of his s eran 

price. If he raises the price, that Bee: he sala Phe wee et ie ane 
of the shoe, that restricts the sales. : cheaper tie ea 

Now, I would not like to attach quite as much im 
duty on hides as to say that the shoe trade looks 
question. It is one of the aggravating things 
materials. The United States Le ” . 
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equent to that comes a combination in hides, composed of the large beef pack- 
's.__They dictate the price of raw hide to the United States ieahick Conmuany: 
United States Leather Company in turn dictates the price of sole leather to 
manufacturers. So that after the combination in leather was made and their 
r eae established, then comes the combination in hides which forces another 
1n 7 
__ Q. (By Mr. Krnnepy.) Is not this another instance of the desire of New Eng- 
and to have free trade in raw products and a tariff on manufactured products?— 
_A. I can not answer that question. So far as the shoe trade is concerned, we 
have no need for the protective tariff theory. We are able to produce shoes 
to-day in competition with the world and undersell the English market at home. 
_ At this point I would like also to state that I have no political views on these 
questions at all. One of the statements or allegations brought against the duty 
on hides is this, which, if it is true, appears rather inconsistent: A raw hide coming 
intothis country, as we understand it, pays a duty of 15 per cent. If it is tanned 
here and exported as leather that duty is rebated, which is for the advantage of 
the foreign manufacturer of shoes and against the home manufacturer of shoes. 

Q. You were enumerating the factors that brought about smaller wages in 

your trade. What has thesurplus of labor to do with the lessening of your wages, 
and if you have a surplus of labor, what causes it and where does it come from?— 
A. Well, there must certainly be a surplus in our trade because of the intro- 
duction of machinery. I would like to state one instance of the development of 
machinery. In respect to the operation of nailing the heel on to the boot or 
shoe, fastening the heel on with nails, about 15 years ago I remember working ina 
factory where that operation was done by hand in the original way. A man stood 
up with hammer and nailed those heels on, and 100 to 125 pairs of that grade of 
work was considered a good day’s work. Five years later it is done by what they 
call the National nailing machine, where a man and a boy did 5 times as much. 
That man and the boy did the work that would require 5 men todo. ‘To-day 
there is another machine very largely used, being introduced as rapidly as possible, 
. which has a record of nailing on 18 60-pair cases in 3 hours, 1,080 pairs in 8 hours, 
6 pairs of shoes every minute. That is just the nailing on of the heels. 

; Q. (By Mr. FarQquHar.) What advance has been made in other special parts of 
making a shoe, so far as machinery goes?—A. Well, in the fitting of the uppers, 
in the stitching of the uppers, greatimprovements have been made. For instance, 

in sewing on the vamp you will find now 2, 3, and 4 rows of stitching. That work 
used to be done with a single-needle machine. Now they get up machines of 2, 
3, and 4 needles to sew 2,3,and 4 rows of stitching on at the same time. Andin 
the working of buttonholes, first it was done by hand, then done on the Singer 
machine, then later a Reece machine, and still later on a Reece improved machine, 
which not only makes the buttonhole, cuts it,and works it, but it fastens down 
the loose ends. finishes it as they call it, and bars it, all at one operation. In the 
making of buttonholes alone in the last 10 years, the labor cost has been reduced 
one-half. In the finishing process of shoes, that is, putting on the blacking and 
burnishing up the bottoms, there has been an equally great advance made. The 
last factory that I worked in had what they call a Tapley heel burnisher. It was 
atwin machine. While the operator was putting one shoe on a jack arrangement 
which held it there while a hot iron came over and burnished the heel, the machine 
was doing the other, and as fast as he could take out a shoe and put another one 
in, that machine was doing another one. That machine cost $1,000. One day a 
man got up what is called the electric system of finishing bottoms and heels, 
done with a little brush wheel on a shaft. The man that I worked for offered to 
sell me that $1,000 Tapley burnisher for $1.75. It has revolutionized the system of 
finishing shoes; not only did them better, but quicker, and it made a displacement 
of labor to that extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is it the surplus of labor that causes you to lose the 
strikes you speak of?—A. To some extent, yes; it cuts quite a figure in it no. 
doubt. 

(By Mr. FarquHar.) With this improved machinery, is your year of em- 
ployment shortened?—A. It must necessarily be so. 

@. Do you manufacture by seasons?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many months in the year would you say would be the average of em- 
ployment in your work, counting it steady employment?—A. We contend that 
with the present number of plants and supply of labor and machinery it would 
not take the shoe factories of the country over 4 months to make all that the 
market willconsume. We find it this way, that there are so many manufacturers 
contending against each other for business, and this season we find one of them 
busy; he gets more than his share, while somebody else, perhaps, in some other 
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town, does not get very much. And they all contend that it is the inequitable — 
labor cost that fs Ply them; but we believe there is not business enough for — 
them, that it is not possible for them to run their factories up to full capacity. _ 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) Has the trade any foreign. competition to meet in 
the finished article?—A. None Bobi ae may be a few people in this 
country who buy foreign-made footwear asatad. , 

Q. at pincers ae compedtion= a No competition. In fact, we are selling 
shoes in small quantities, but increasing to some extent, abroad. : 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) What is the average price of the same quality of shoe 
now as compared with what it was before the general advent of improved 
machinery?—A. I could not answer that question. My recollection does not go 
back before the general advent of machinery, but some 5 years ago my work 
brought me in constant contact with all the manufacturers of Lynn, and my 
experience as a workman at the bench had been almost wholly in Lynn. It was 
admitted by all the employers that I came in contact with at that time, 5 years 
ago, that they were making a shoe to sell at $1.40 and $1.50 to the jobbing trade 
that was a better shoe in every respect than the shoe that they sold to the jobbing 
trade for $2 some 7 or 8 years previous to that. That result was made possible 
not only by the improvement of machinery and the lessened labor cost in the shoe 
trade, but also improvements in processes of tanning and curing leather. 

Q. Do you believe that competition between manufacturers is one of the main 
reasons for the lower rate of wages among operatives?—A. Yes; and I only see 
one way that that competition can be avoided. 

pow as that?—A. When they exchange their individual holdings for trust- 
stock certificates. 

Q. So you believe that the only way that they could sustain rates among the 
sellers would be to combine on a trust basis?7—A. On a trust basis. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is there any combination to-day?—A. They have 
been trying to form one. 
lige Do a ee yer be a good thing if such a combination existed among 

e manufacturers?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you think it would be a good thing for the oper- 
ayer oper a it would help wages?—-A. No; because they could shut down 
one-half of the plants. 

Q. Would not overproduction come any way, whether through competition or 
combination?—A. My point is that if the trust should be formed, which it will 
be—if it should take place in the shoe trade—that the natural result, as in the 
formation of other trusts, notably the tobacco trust, would be to shut down sur- 
plus plants over and above what were required. Then we would have practically 
one-half of these shoe workers who do now receive a certain amount of employ- 
ment out altogether, and the only thing they could do would be to bid against 
those who are employed. So that I can not bring myself to see the advantages 
from a labor standpoint, of the trust formation on the part of the employers. : 

(By Mr. Ratcurorp.) There exist combinations among the employers 
with trust features, and their main object is to maintain prices and fix rates of 
wages, etc., with their operators. Do you think that they would have a good 
effect or otherwise ?—A. If the employers in our trade could come together and 
stick together for that purpose, it would have a beneficial effect, but the trouble 
has aiways been that the employers in our trade never could stand together but 
for only one purpose. There have been instances where the employers in certain 
communities have come together to fight the labor organization and put up a 
bond, each one of them, that they would stand by that compact, and in some 
instances they have carried that out. But when they start to federate for trade — 
purposes they do not put up any bonds but just eet together and adopt ide 
resolutions and then go out and cut each other’s throats i saan ey aT 

other’s throats in the discounts; and I 


have never seen a shoe manufacturer who believed it was possible to make any 
combination of shoe manufacturers to raise the price of shoes or to establish or 
maintain uniform rates of discount. 


Mr. FarQuHar.) Were it possible to make ac i i i 
suppose, within any geographical seoton of this Sone aed Peete . Atmited 
uniform rate on goods for sale, do you think that would advantage Ga workers 
comparatively? Would they get any advantage from the profit that accrued f: 

a stable price, a stable market?—A. Not unless it was an increasing price met 
Q. So that with the present large amount of labor-savine mache and th 
hypothesis that you state there, that the whole manufacturers of this ry 
could produce for its consumption in 4 months all that is needed, you see nye ae 
remedy now, if you see any remedy, in sustaining a stable pee a feon ae 
tives getting some share of that?—A. Yes; thatis the only position that I Gus 
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ould be of advantage to the employee—that is, outside of g¢ neral legislation 
might benefit all classes—but without legislation inside of the iad iieele. I 
not see anything else that could be of any advantage to the employees. 

. IT asked you the question there whether the shoes sold now, with all the 
provements, are sold at anywhere near the rates that they were before these 
provements came in?—A. The shoe is sold cheaper, according to the illustra- 
nm I drew ashort time ago. Since that time there has been an increase in mate- 
rials, but I dare say the improvement in machinery has very nearly offset it. 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) Taking the material as it is prepared for the shoe- 
‘maker, how many hands does a gentleman’s finished shoe pass through in the 
process of manufacture?—A. To answer that question in another way, there are 
about 100 subdivisions of labor in the manufacture of a shoe, varying more or 
less according to the factory and methods and the kind of shoe made. ‘There are 
different combinations of these subdivisions. 

Q. Now, let me ask, in connection with that, what effect has that specializing, 
if it might be so termed, upon the workman? Has it a beneficial effect or other- 
wise?—A. Oh, it has been detrimental to the workman. 

_ Q. The workman only knows how to perform the labor of one particular depart- 
ment?—A. That is all, and he becomes a mere machine. You know we have the 
_ piece work system almost entirely, and if we work for a week price, there is a stint 
that comes with it that makes it virtually a piecework system, and it has come 
to be arace withaman. Now, take the proposition of a man operating a machine 
to nail on 40 to 60 pairs cases of heels ina day. That is 2,400 pairs, 4,800 shoes, in 
aday. One not accustomed to it would wonder how a man could pick up and 
lay down 4,800 shoes in a day, to say nothing of putting them on a jack into a 
machine and having them nailed on. That is the driving method of the manu- 
facture of shoes under these minute subdivisions. 

Q. Under that system of special work, has the general worker of to-day the same 
opportunity to go out into the world and make a living as you think he had before 
this method was introduced?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Puruuies.) Are there many workmen in the factory who can make 
a whole shoe?—A, No; the art of shoemaking, so far as the individual is con- 
cerned, has got to be athing of the past. About all the actual shoemakers you 
can find to-day are located in small cobbling and customs shops—old-time work- 
; men; and almost invariably you will find that they are old men. 

. Q. If the workman is thrown out of employment in the factory, he has to seek 
some other factory and do just the identical work that he did in that factory?— 
A. Precisely. , ied 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) Yon have been in a position to observe the effect of 
this change on the workman as compared with the older system I have referred 
to. What effect, if any, has it had on the social habits of the workman, or have 
you noticedany?—A. I think it hashad quitean effect. In Lynn to-day—Ispeak of 
Lynn as illustrative of other shoe centers—the city government is trying toagree 
upon a site for one of the old-time shoe factories. They are going to preserve it 
as an heirloom; a little factory about 10 by 14,a little shop. In these old shops, 
years ago, one man owned the shop; he took in work and 3, 4, 5,or 6 others, 
neighbors, came in there and sat down and made shoes right in their laps, and 
there was no machinery. Everybody was at liberty to talk; they were all politi- 
cians. Those were the times when Henry Wilson, who was also a shoemaker, 
said that every shoemaker in Lynn was fit to be a United States Senator. Of 
course, under these conditions, where there was absolute freedom and exchange 
of ideas, they naturally would become more intelligent than shoe workers can at 
the present time, when they are driving each man to see how many shoes he can 
handle, and where he is surrounded by noisy machinery. And another thing, 
this nervous strain on a man doing just one thing over and over and over again 
must necessarily have a wearing effect on him; and his ideals, I believe, must be 
lowered. 

Q. What are the hours of labor?—A. Ten hours a day almost uniformly. 

@. Any overtime work?—A. Very rarely. It is a very rare thing when a shoe 
manufacturer gets business enough to run overtime. : 

Q. What is the effect. generally speaking, of the employment of boys and girls 
in the factory?—A. That is quite an evil. I have seen small children standing on 
boxes because they were not tall enough to stand up to a man’s work and operate 
machines; of course, not those kinds of machines that required the most skilled , 
attention, but the introduction of child labor is quite a factor, sometimes dis- 
placing the head of the family. There was an instance in Marlboro where aman 
was receiving $2 a day; the firm turned him off and put in his own son at $1, at 


the same job. 
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Q. By Mr. Farqunar.) What is the age at which they admit apprentices, or 
child labor we may call it; 14 years?—A. That isthe age of the State law. A 
Q. Now, as to the social surroundings, conditions of your people—from your 
own observation, do you think that operatives are in better or worse shape now 
than they were 7 or 8 years ago?—A. Decidedly worse. } ’ 

Q. Have you public meeting halls and organizations of your operatives in 
Lynn or any of the cities?—A. In some places; usually wherever there ‘is an 
organization of any consequence they maintain a headquarters for the free use of 
the members, and have a meeting hall attached. : 

Q. Are they small meetings to consult on wages and hours of labor, or do you 
take in social features?—A. Usually their whole attention has been given to dis- 
cussions on the hours of labor and wages, prices, and, in some places, discussions 
on economic and political questions have been quite largely indulged in. ; 

Q. Have you any system of instruction on physics, or any scientific lectures, or 
anything that goes beyond the humdrum of everyday life?-—A. Not as a general 
thing; no. 

Geaase the employers of your cities ever encouraged in any way these public 
institutions for the social benefit of the employees, in the way of libraries, lectures, 
and such matters as that?—A. Nothing, to my knowledge. Occasionally, one of 
the employers will endow a free bed at the hospital, or something of that kind, 
and advertise himself as a philanthropist, and then turn around and make a 
proposition to his employees that they can_take 10 cents ont_of their wages in 
poe obtain free medical attendance. Philanthropy usually pays for itself 
somehow. 

Q. In the specialization of your trade, is your employee removed farther than he 
was before from the employer; I mean in personal contact?—A. Yes, very much 
so. He is of no use to his employer to-day except as a spy, in a general sense, 
‘There may be a few exceptions. : 

Q. Foremen are the employers of labor, are they?—A. Largely. 

Q. They employ and discharge?—A. In a well-regulated factory the employer 
‘does not come in contact with the employee at all. He holds the foreman respon- 
sible for his outs, and the foreman deals with the men. 

Q. Do you not think that under the old form of trades-unionism, which dealt 
entirely with the adult and entirely with one or two phases of the trade, it would 
be in your trade somewhat of a failure, unless you were able to organize all 
classes and all ages?—A. I think organization is desirable under any conditions 
The better the organization, the better the results. I donot entertain the o inion 
that trades-unionism of the old type, as you refer to it, is a failure in an mae 
It has always appeared to me that what has proved to bea fact is that the warkiae 
peoplehavenotembracedit. For instance, in our trade, at one time in the histor of 
it, over 51 percent of the operatives were organized; I think it was in St. Cris a 
To-day less than 5 per cent are organized, and with only 5 per cent ‘or nt d 
there has been one increase of wages in our trade, of $3 a week, to one b siete f 
the operatives in the city of Haverhill, which shows that, in spite of ad ores ee 
ditions, even partial organization can do something, and ae on aus BO COR: 
what would be the result if a complete organization could be had sty donee 
old system of trades-unionism, as you put it. That does not im 1 chet or me 
ally would be satisfied to limit the scope of trades-unionism t Diy Chay Lee 
hours and bills of wages. ‘ © mere discussion of 

Q. How much further would you go?—A. ieve j ienti . 
and political discussion in Saar bodies. t ones alice. eee kagiants 
of these questions to a very large extent within the eRe oe ee rodseien 
always been my impression that the trade union was one of ee > ae rr 
tions in the world; that it offered a common ground for ti 2 DIOS Cesta as 
beliefs, and that it could not be confined to ‘any one a ge He people of all 
tion without engendering discord within; that in th ory or doctrine of salva- 
ments, which are at all times desirable, should be so c ar in educational move- 
the trade-union movement, which has always Ropar nee 
factor that exists making for intelligence among the aes 
country. If I know anything at all, I learned it ibavach eee poke : 
fellow-workmen in the trade-union movement, and 1 we ld~ GenOCi On ied 
school for everybody. If all the working peo le deta d like to preserve that 
ve Wh a different country, it appears to me, ; ere in that movement this 

; hat opinion have you with respect hei : ‘ 
A. I can not speak with any great, SineEy! (acim eae Cee 
not looked into it very deeply. It has been my impr ee on that question. I have 
ble. We red a little illustration of that in Masactuccen ee see eg 
is ai Sa Ssacnusetts last spring, : 
came to the conclusion that we did not want any governmental intepeen Beaks 
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-union affairs ‘and'we Had to go to the legislature and get a Dill passed, 
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the governor vetoed it, and we had to get it passed over his veto. Z x 

(By Mr. Kennepy.) You said you believed in the discussion of political and 
nomic questions in your bodies. Would you have the minority in your organ- 
on in any way bound by any political action that might be taken in the 
ary body?—A. No. A resolution that has not within it the elements of 
reing its declaration is of no value. 
PQ. You i at ge aoert the idea of injecting politics into labor organizations?— 
4 do not think it is entirely desirable; in fact, I think it is detrimental. 
. I want to get your idea as to whether an auxiliary organization should have 
influence in controlling the trade union. The central labor unions are such 
miliary organizations as I have in mind, and they usually have some control 
er the subordinate organization.—A. That is not the kind of auxiliary organi- 
tion I had inmind: The central labor union is the centralization of local labor 
wers of the trade-union character, and it is my observation of central labor 
unions that the trade-union movement in the locality is usually endangered to the 
extent that it mixes in political questions. The auxiliary bodies that I have in 
mind are lyceums and things of that kind for scientific lectures on different sub- 
jects, for political discussions by different exponents of different political ideas, 
- economic discussion, and joint debates of their own arranging, developing their | 
_ own intellects all the time, but aside from the trade-union movement, proceeding 
_ on the theory that if political action of the trade-unionist is desirable it will nat- 
-urally come as the degree of intelligence is reached, and can not be forced before 
_ that time. 
_ Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) You spoke of the economic condition of your trade 
being lower now than it was 8 or 10 years ago; what is the moral condition?— 
A. I would not like to say that they are not morally as good as they were 10 years 
- ago, or that they were not as good as anbody else. It seems to me the operatives 
in the shoe trade are making a decidedly good appearance under very adverse 
conditions. 

Q. Notwithstanding their poverty?—A. Notwithstanding their poverty. 

(By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Are th- surronndings of the men, their homes and 
their opportunities, conducive to as high moral plane as 10 years ago?—A. Well, 
I should say no. It is not conducive to as high moral plane. If they maintain 
that plane it is a manifestation of innate goodness, I may say, rather than the 
result of natural conditions. 
~ Q. Do you or do you not believe that low wages and want of employment have 
brought about that result?p—A. Low wages certainly destroy ambition. I have 
seen shoe workers who, it seems to me, would sell their soul for a loaf of bread. 
Lam not one of those who believe that reforms can come through greater priva- 

tion. I have seen enough to satisfy me of the falsity of that idea. I saw at one 
time 40 odd men who worked at a branch of the business that I used to work at. 
They had their pay envelopes with them for a period of 16 weeks of good work, 
and the highest envelope in the lot was $7.47 in a week; for 43 men, 16 weeks— 
~ and they run from that down to nothing. The firm hada fining system. This 
was one of the country shops. The man’s week’s work, according to his coupons, 
amounted to so much, and the firm would deduct from that sum any sum they 
saw fit, and pay him the balance. When they first commenced that process they 
had a little red stamp, ‘“‘ Poor work,” and he perhaps would go to the foreman 
and say: ‘‘ Where is this poor work? I would like to see it. Ido not want to do 
any more work that way”; and to say that he would have to have considerable 
individuality. The foreman would say: ‘‘I do not know anything about it; you 
will have to go to the office.” He would go to the office and the superintendent 
would swell up very pompously and frown and say: ‘‘ What is the matter with 
ou?” ‘Tam fined so much for poor work. I would like to seeit.” ‘* You can 
not see it; it has gone. It is poor work. If you do not like it, you know what 
you can do.” On one of these envelopes a man earned 88 cents one week. I do 
not know why he only earned 88 cents; whether because of the extremely diffi- 
cult lot of shoes or loss of more or less time. But this red stamp had worn out 
apparently; they did not use that any more; they made no excuse at all; they 
would deduct whatever they chose, and pay the balance. This man earned 88 
cents. It was set down in the corner of the envelope, and they set the 88 cents 
under it, drew a line, and put down a cipher, and gave the man that envelope for 
his week’s pay. ; . 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS. ) How many days did he work?—A. I could not say. 

a It might be a few hours only?—A. He was a steady employee of the firm, 

and is still in their employ. 
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“as you wish what, in your opinion, would tend ta improve the moral and hys- 
aah conditions?—A. That isa pretty broad question. There are all kinds of legis-- 


Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Would you care in your own way to state as 


lation that I believe to be necessary. So far as the economic movement is con- 
cerned, I do not see that anything could be accomplished in our trade on an, 

other line except through the organization of employees, and through the organ! - 
gation of employers along the lines suggested by a commissioner a short while 
ago—the employers getting together and fixing stable prices. But it occurs to me 
there are a good many things necessary in the way of legislation, not. only as 
affecting our own industry, but others. One of the things which has disturbed 
conditions quite a lot in the shoe trade is the practice of moving factories from 
one town to another, induced by advantages offered by other communities. One 
particular evil which I have noted is the practice of remitting taxes asan induce- 
ment to manufacturers to move their business into another locality. Ihave noted 
an instance, under my own observation, where a manufacturer went from Lynn, 
had his taxes remitted for a space of 10 years, and grew rich in that 10 years, and 
then moved away from that town because they would not remit his taxes for 
another period of 10 years. : 

Q. (By Mr. Puiips.) Did he succeed in getting another place where they did 
remit his taxes?—A. Yes; I do not know but he may have moyed away from that 
by this time. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) What effect would a shorter working day have among 
your workmen?—A. A good effect. 

Q. What hours would you recommend?—A. I think 6 hours would be sufficient; 

lenty. 
i. Q. Would 8 hours be an improvement over the present time?—A. Eight hours 
would be an improvement. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) You regard 6 hours as sufficient, considering the fact 
that the machinery of the country could turn out a product equal to the con- 
sumption?—A. Yes. 5 

Q. You look to the employment of the operatives the year around?—A. Yes; or 
to a division of employment among the shoe operatives. 

Now, if wages at 10 hours a day are too low—and apparently without a 
stronger organization you can not obtain any more—at what rate of wages would 
you favor work on a scale of 8 hours or 6 hours?—A. Personally I would be very 
glad to see the establishment of short hours with wages in proportion to 10 hours, 
and I should expect to see the tendency of wages to increase as a result, but even 
if they did not, the shoe operatives would receive in the aggregate the same 
money they do now, only it would be distributed in the hands of more people, 
which would be an advantage as I see it. 

Q. Do you think you could obtain, through your organization, the rates of 
wages and shortening of hours, or would you need the cooperation of employers?— 
A. I think we would need the cooperation of the Government. 

_ Q. You think legislation would help it?—A. It is my individal opinion that that 
is the only way the hours of labor can be reduced. ~ 

Q. What attempts have you made in Massachusetts to have an 8-hour law?—A. 
A few trades have established it in part. But that is the trouble. To establisha 
short-hour day as a result of trade-union effort means to take it by force, and 
unless the organization is so complete as to embrace every operative in the trade 
it is not thoroughly established. Then the 10-hour man is in competition with 
the 8-hour man and tends to drag him down. It appears to me the 8-hour da 
can be established in the same way the 10-hour day was, but in no other way. 

. Have you made any movement in Massachusetts toward securing an 8-hour 
day through legislation?—A. I think no serious effort has been made. ‘Therehave 
been more or less legislative hearings with a view of building up public senti- 
ment, but the short-hour legislation has been confined wholly to the 54 and 56 hour 
laws for women and children, and such things as ¢] i y distri 

@. Have not the unions engaged in th as ard nat, ine Ley a 
“OD to have an 8-hour law?—A. Some of then. ing trades Taaton eae es 

. Do some have the 8-hour day?—A. Sc hay : 
instance, our office is right across ie street feoen ae See ie ‘ sae 
ton, and out of the windows we have seen the stone masons and their tenders quit 


at 5 o'clock, and some other union workmen on the same buildi i i 
: wee > | uild 

6, and all reported in the building trades council; showing that oe sce eae 
established the 8-hour day and some had not. 


Q. Do youknow anything of the system of coo ti rbitrati 
the mason builders of Boston snd ther incl arbimanpain bccn 


that except what I saw published a short time ago. 1 know netnia soos 


Q. Do you not think an arrangement of that kind between employers and 
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oyees, ” There they arrange as to hours and rates for a term of at least 12 
mnths, 18 months, or 2 years, is an advantage both to the employer and employee, 
to have steady employment?—A. Yes. 
The work of arbitration is inside of your own craft and not among out- 


"(The following is a copy of the agreement referred to:) F 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE COMPANY, OF BROCKTON ; 
MASS., AND THE BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION, TO REMAIN IN FORCE 
3 YEARS FROM NOVEMBER 1, 1898. ALL DIFFERENCES TO BE SETTLED BY 
ARBITRATION. 


_ Agreement entered into this 26th day of October, A. D. 1898. By and between 
the W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, of Brockton, Massachusetts, shoe manufacturer, 
party of the first part, and the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, party of the second 
‘part, witnesseth: f 
_ First. The party of the first part agrees that it will employ as boot and shoe 
workers in its factory in Brockton none but members of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union in good standing. 

Second. That it will not employ any member of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union or any other person as a boot and shoe worker, who is objectionable to said 
union, either on account of being in arrears for dues or from any other cause, after 
receiving notice of the objection by some authorized agent of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union or local union or unions. 

Third. That it will not hinder or obstruct the collectors of said union working 
in its factory in the performance of their duties of collecting the dues of the 
members of said union due to the respective local unions. 

Fourth. That it will not cause or allow the union stamp, which will be supplied 
to it by the party of second part, as part of this agreement, to be placed on any 
goods not made in the factory for which the use of the union stamp was granted. 

Fifth. The party of the second part, or its deputy, shall at all times be allowed 
to visit the factory on business connected with the union stamp. , 

Sixth. The party of the second part may present to the party of the first part a 
bill of prices of the local union or unions, which,if it can not be agreed upon, 
shall be referred to the State board in the manner provided in paragraph 12. 

Seventh. The party of the second part agrees to supply to the party of the first 
part its union stamp, and that in making prices with the party of the first part, 
‘no additional price shall be made for the use of the stamp, which shall be fur- 

nished to the party of the first part free of charge, nor shall any discrimination 
be made between the party of the first part and other firms, persons, or corpora- 
tions who may enter into an agreement with the party of the second part for the 
use of the union stamp. 

Highth. That all reasonable efforts shall be made by the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union to advertise the union stamp in the public press, trade journals, labor 
union, labor convention and otherwise, and to use every exertion to create a 
demand for the union stamped goods among consumers. 

Ninth. That they will furnish to the party of the first part when and as often 
as it may be required, all boot and shoe workers desired by the party of the first 

art. 
zi Tenth. That the right of the party of the first part to use the union stamp 
shall be in no way affected by any action of a local union or unions, or by the 
fact that one or more local unions has withdrawn from or been dismissed from 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. : 

Eleventh. Both said parties agree to adjust in an honest and equitable manner 
all grievances of whatever nature, and all matters of dispute in reference to wages 
or any other subject, including the true construction of this agreement, that may 
arise between them, and in case of failure to mutually adjust any dispute or 
grievance, the party of the first part and the members of the department or 
departments where such dispute or grievance shall arise, shall join in the manner 
provided by statute, in an application to the Massachusetts State board of arbi- 
tration for a decision on the matters or matter in dispute, and the decision of said 
board shall be binding upon the party of the first part, the party of the second 
part, the local unions, and employees. ; a } 

Twelfth. A general officer of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union may join with 

‘the parties to an application to said board, and should more than one department 
be affected by a dispute, the joint council to which the local unions, represented 
in the factory are attached, may also join with the parties to the application. A 
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general officer may a ioe ae ee paca agent of the employees in the applica- — 
tion in any case to the State board. % me, 

Thirteenth. While this agreement remains in force, shall be no strike declared _ 
by any person or persons for any cause, pretext, or excuse whatsoever in the fac- 
tory of the party of the first part, nor shall the party of the first part for any 2 
cause, pretext, or excuse whatsoever, cause a lockout against any of its employees. 
The party of the first part shall suffer no interruption of business during the 
decision of any dispute or grievance. yy : 

Fourteenth. This agreement shall remain in force for three years from Novem- 
ber 1, 1898. Should either party desire to alter, amend, or annul this agreement, 
it shall give a written notice thereof to the other party three months before the 
expiration of the agreement, and if the parties fail to give such notice, the agree- 
ment shall continue in force for another year, and so on from year to year, until 
such notice is given. : , 

Fifteenth. In case the party of the first part violates the terms of this agree- 
ment, directly or indirectly (which may be a matter of dispute to be referred to 
the State board of arbitration), the party of the second part shall have the right 
to demand and receive from the party of the first part the stamp or stamps deliy- 
ered to it by the party of the second part under this agreement, and to take the 
stamp or stamps wherever the same may be, without being liable to any claim 
for damages or otherwise. The party of the first part agrees that it will surren- 
der said union stamp or stamps on the termination of this agreement or upon the 
decision of the State board that it has violated its terms, and that it will make no 
contest against the party of the second part upon the question of the ownership 
of said stamp or stamps, but the party of the second part shall be treated and 
recognized as the owner of the same. 

Sixteenth. No person shall have the right to demand or receive said union stamp 
from the party of the first part except the general president of the Boot and Shoe 
‘Workers’ Union, or some person duly authorized by him in writing to receive the 
same, which authorization shall be signed by,the general president and bear the ; 
seal of the organization as affixed hereto. In case the party of the first part shall ’ 
be unable from any cause to deliver the said stamp to the party of the second 
part, or whoever may hold the office of general president of the Boot and Shoe 
‘Workers’ Union, or to the person properly authorized by him to receive the said 
stamp, the party of the first part shall be liable to the party of the second part, 
or to the party who holds the office of general president,in the sum of $200, to be 
recovered by the party of the second part, or whosoever may hold the office of gen- 
eral president of said union, in an action of contract against the party of the first 
part as liquidated damages. 

Seventeenth. In case the party of the first part shall cease to do business or 
shall transfer interest, or any part thereof, to any other person or persons or cor- 
porations, this agreement shall be ended, and the stamp shall be returned to the 
general president. And in the event of a change in the membership of any firm 
who shall have entered into this agreement, this agreement shall be ended, and 
the union stamp returned to the general president, when a new agreement of 
similar tenor as this may be entered into. 

By W. L. Douauas SHOE Co., 
W. L. Douauas, President. 
Boot anpD SHOE WORKERS’ UNION, 
JOHN F. Tosin, General President. 
[SBAL. | Horace M., Eaton, General Secretary-Treasurer. 
To organized labor and fair consumers: 


We take pleasure in informing you that the factory of the W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Co., Brockton, Mass., has been organized in every department, in accordance with 
the laws of our organization, and our ‘‘union stamp,” number 45, has been issued. 
to that factory. 

Tn connection with the ‘‘union stamp” contract, is an agreement duly signed 
by the firm and our organization, by which it is agreed that for three years all 
matters of dispute which we are unable to mutually adjust, are to be submitted 
to the Massachusetts State board of arbitration for final settlement. and that no 
strike or lockout shall take place at any time for any cause, pretext, or excuse 

nae ask une Rpts onane Aes all organized labor and fair consumers for the “union 

stamp” product o 1s rm, in common with ner firms using “uni 

stamp” of the Boot and Shoe ‘Workers’ One ee Te using (leaegs cs 
Fraternally, yours, 


, 


BooT AND SHOE WoRKERS’ UNION, 


620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
5 JOHN F. Tosin, General President. 


Horace M. Eaton, General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Q. Many of these great shoe manufacturing houses, in New En i 
advertise ‘‘ Union made shoes.” Have you the national union tebe eae 
facsimile appears on that agreement. : 
a Do these concerns that you make this arrangement with use this label?—A. 

Q. The bricklayers of Boston have certainly established the finest system of 
arbitration in this country and possibly in the world—never had a strike ora 
quarrel; everything is settled right among theirown people. They call in an out- 
sider as the 7th man; and they have the best wages, an oie hall of their opera- 
tives, as they say, have theirown homes. Why would nota plan of that kind, 
adopted by your boot and shoe union, in the case of these firms like Douglas and 
others, be a way to solve the question as to the betterment of wages without any 
detriment to the consumer?—A. Without any detriment to consumer? There can 
be no great amount of increase of wagesor betterment of conditions in our trade 
that the consumer does not pay for. 

Q. Is there not only one feature the consumer pays for, over and above the 
competitive rate, and that. the advertising?—A. But assuming the union would 
pay the necessary advertising—then the advertising would not come out of the 
-consumer—my point is that the margin on which shoes are made and sold to-day 
is so very small that the share of labor can not be materially increased without 
increasing the cost to the consumer. Now, the theory which the commissioner 
has just outlined is our main reliance for the future. That is the line upon which 
we will work. Wesay to the manufacturer: If you use us fairly, we will unite 
to sell more of your goods, and we are making progress along that line. Eventu- 
ally we will make it pretty hard for those who are not disposed to deal with us 
along these lines, but it is a long journey, we realize that. 

Q. But a safe journey?—A. Itisa safe journey; there is no doubt about that. 
It depends, of course, upon the degree of support accorded to us by other organ- 
ized workingmen; that is the material we must work upon; that is where the 
sae must be expended—educating the demand for footwear bearing that 

evice. 

Q. (By Mr. KenNnEDyY.) Did you not say that only 5 per cent of the shoework- 
ers were organized?—A. That is approximately correct. 

Q. Then the union stamp can only appear on a very small percentage of the 
shoes of the country?—A. It can only appear on a very small percentage of the 
shoes of the country at the present time. 

Q. About 5 per cent?—A. Much less. 

Q. Was not the product of this manufacturer with whom you entered into this 
agreement boycotted by the union men a few years ago?—A. Quite a number of 
years ago; yes. 

. L would like to ask how you induced him to enter into an agreement with 
you?—A. At the present time? 

Q. Yes. Did you make it seem to his advantage?—A. There were several rea- 
sons which actuated him. In the first place he is a great believer in the princi- 
ples of arbitration. He was a member of the Massachusetts State senate at the 
time the Massachusetts board of arbitration was established. He is practically 
the father of the Massachusetts arbitration law, and the frequent occurrence of 
labor troubles of large dimensions in his own State interested him as a public- 
spirited man, in addition to his hobby of arbitration, to see if he could not estab-: 
lish a method of doing business that would avoid these strikes, and he picked up 
this as a means of accomplishing that end—the same thing we had been trying to 
establish in that city 2 years previously. In addition to that, as a business man, 
he saw the advertising advantages to be had, and has reaped the benefit. These 
are two of the principal reasons that actuated him, as we can see. _ 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLirs.) What nationalities are engaged principally in the 
trade?—A. There are all kinds of people in the shoe industry. There are very 
few colored people in it, but in addition to the native American and the Irish and 
German and French-Canadians, within a few years there has been a foreign ele- 
* ment added, such as the Italians and the Armenians, which has had a very bad 
effect. They come into this country in destitute circumstances; they know noth- 
ing of the customs here; they have none of the ambitions of the inhabitants; 
through disposition and force of circumstances they accept employment under 
any conditions, and they think themselves well off until they have lived here a 
‘few years and have become animated by the same hopes and aspirations as other 
citizens. They have been quite a factor in breaking strikes, and in some cases 
labor has been imported for that purpose. I notice in the topical plan of inquiry 
some statements with reference to alien contract labor laws. I do not know of 
any instance where these laws have been effective in our trade. : 

0. Have you an idea about what per cent are native born, that are engaged in 
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the shoe industry?—A. The per cent that are native born must very largely pre- 
dominate; I do ioe know to aad extent; but the foreign-born shoeworker Le 
not comprise over 15 per cent of the total; perhaps not as much as that. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Is or is it not a fact that the alien laborer has broken 
down your wages?—A. It is a fact that he has. | ' h 

Q. What is your opinion on restriction of immigration, and what effect has this 
alien immigration on the workingmen of this country?—A. If I felt that it was 
practical, 1 would say that we have a country large enough and people enough in 
it to afford us an opportunity to make experiments in government, if necessary, 
until we can establish something better than we now have. Sometimes I feel like 
T would like to close the gates and fight it out and see what the result would be, 
but I do not regard it as practical. The subject of restriction of immigration has 
not interested me as much as it would if I had any confidence that the immigra- 
tion laws would be enforced if made. ; ] : ; 

Q. You have no legislation to propose, then, in amendment of the present immi- 
gration laws?—A. I was somewhat interested in a law that was proposed by Con- 
gressman Stone, of Pennsylvania, providing for consular inspection on the other 
side. Ido not know whether it was a practical measure or not, but I have felt 
there was too close affiliation between the immigration and the transportation 
interests. ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you believe that the foreign steamship company 
influences have prevented legislation that is desirable in that connection?—A. I 
do believe so. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) But of all the admitted immigrants, those that pass 
all the inspection and come in competition with American workingmen—unless 
you close the gates altogether you would have this competition of the alien immi- 
grant, would you not?—A. Yes. I would not be one to close the opportunity to 
any foreign-born person. I do not know that I could bring myself to advocate 
that measure, but I have seen enough at Ellis Island to satisfy me that the present 
method of inspection is a farce. 

Q. In what way?—A. I saw before the board’ of inquiry a Jew sweatshop tailor 
who came down there and testified that an unknown person was a friend of his, 
and that he earned in his sweatshop $15 to $18 a week, and would take care of 
that man until he found work, and, on these representations, that pauper was 
permitted to and. That is.one instance. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) How recently have you noted that instance?—A. 
Well, the only time I was there was in 1895. I do not know, of course, that it 
would be possible to administer the law in any other way. 

_ Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Are you familiar with the provisions of the Lodge bill 
in the last Congress?—A. I do not know whether I understand the Lodge bill 
correctly or not, but there was an educational test 

Q. (Interrupting.) Yes; reading a section of the Constitution in some language 
presumably his own.—A. Yes. The time I was there, there was in the pen in 
which they keep those to be returned, a big, strapping Russian farmer peasant 
a good able-bodied chap that you would be willing to bet would make his way 
anywhere. He was being returned for the reason. that he had no money. He 
was illiterate; he could not pass that test. An experiment was made there that 
day in the interests of that law by the Immigration Restriction League people of 
ee ee a there and applied the test, and there was only a very small 

entage of those there that could not read a section of the Constitution in the 
aa pasuage or some other language. To my mind that restriction would be 
slight. 
ae ite Ee CRPORD:) Have you given 
having a law requiring aliens to take the oath of alleciance anding’ 
if poets that ae Beh been Ree a ae ee rey Bs 
it. li aman is not ready for citizenship, I do se are the adwninialomne 
such an oath is of value, particularly ia Comet see vhs ne oA 
ant ne country any time he sees fit. te feck hay 
. Would there not be an advantage, i our opini i a . 
two or more instances in the last 5 oe Wored forsee Gee : his respect, that in 
indemnity from the United States for some of ther sabiese wine es eee 
ae enna ; : subjects ) ve lost their 
lives in riots—one instance in New Orleans and another in Pennsylvania a year 


or two ago?—A. It might be advantageous in preventine ; : 
being liable for such claims, but I do not see ee duateeua eee fae an 
of the working people of this country. 1e interests 


_ Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you know of any infracti i 

labor law within the last few years?—A. I am not anes ‘amilar ten eee 
stances, but it is a fact that during the Marlboro strike shoeworker Fees. 
ported from Nova Scotia to some extent. Creer e le 


any consideration to the subject of 
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Q. Have you any jurisdiction in Nova Scotia?—A. We have no union in Nova 
tia. We would form an organization in Nova Scotia had we any opportunity. 
We have been in correspondence with some shoeworkers there, and were at that 


= 

Q. Did not the employers of Marlboro have a pretty wide field in their part of 
New England from which to bring labor to fill their wants?—A. Oh, yes. 

_ Q. Independent of Nova Scotians and Canadians, they had sufficient labor there 
in New England?—A. Yes. I admit the importation of such employees from Nova 
Scotia did not affect the result. 

. (By Mr. Kennepy.) What is the sentiment of organized labor of Massachu- 
setts and New England on this question of immigration? Are the organized 
workers in favor of the further restriction of immigration?—A. It is my impres- 
sion that whenever that question was submitted to the rank and file of the organ- 
izations, they voted yes. They are in favor of it. Our organization so voted. 

Q. Is that irrespective of whether they are native or foreign born?—A. I should 
_ say the tendency of the foreign born is to vote against restriction rather more 
than native born, although some of the most pronounced advocates of restriction 
are foreign born. They know a good thing when they see it. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Has your union ever voted on this question?—A. Our 
union voted on this question in 1897. 

Q. What was the result of the vote?—A. The result was they voted in favor of 
restriction, and our delegate to the federation convention favored restriction 
against his own conviction because of that vote. 

Q. (By Mr. PHiuutips.) How does the boot and shoe industry compare in mag- 
nitude and value with the other large industries of the country, such as the 
manufacture of cotton and iron and wool?—A. I could not say as to the compara- 
tive value of the product. I could only say that the shoe industry gives employ- 
ment to. about 213,000 people, according to estimates—census. That is a large 
number of people. 

. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) That includes all engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of shoes, does it?—A. Yes, without including kindred trades. There area 
large number of people employed in the manufacture of leather and the manufac- 

ture of other findings that go in the make-up of shoes. 
* Q. They are not included in this estimate?—A. No; that is the number of actual 
employees of the shoe factories. : 

Q. In this agreement I see that for a period of 3 years the National Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union has agreed that no strikes shall take place in any departments of this 
firm, the W. L. Douglass Company, for any cause, pretext, or excuse, and that dif- 
ferences arising between the employer and employees that can not be adjusted ~ 
amicably will be referred to the State Board of Arbitration. I want to ask in 
this connection whether an agreement which positively binds the tradesmen to 
refrain from strikes for so long a period has not the tendency to give rise to cer- 
tain impositions on the part of the employers? Has that been your experience?— 
A. No; our experience has been the reverse, so far as it has been our experience 
with this employer. Where differences have arisen he has shown a disposition to 
concede a point rather than go to the State board of arbitration and advertise 
it that there was any dispute being arbitrated. That provides a court of the last 
resort, and none of the parties want to resort to it if they can avoid it. 

Q. Do you believe it would be equally true in the case of all other employers?— 
A. No. : 

Q. Would such an agreement be conducive to the best interests of the work- 
ers?—A. I do not agree that it would tend to create abuses on the part of the 
employer, which is my interpretation of your remark, inasmuch as we have the 
same recourse, if the employer undertakes to impose a condition upon us, that he 
has if we undertake to impose a condition upon him, and our position is in sup- 
port of arbitration as there outlined; that we are safe in arbitration because we 
can not continue to force an employer to pay more than the general average of 
wages—that is, what he would be required to pay under that agreement; and, on 
the other hand, we are protected against any imposition of less than the average 
of wages by that agreement; and it is a safe proposition for us to stand on. 

Q. I notice that there is not any wage schedule stipulated in this agreement?— 
A. No; it is automatic; it is open at all times. For instance, it would bea waste 
of effort to go ahead and establish a complete bill of wages now, when a new 
machine occasionally comes in, as has come in since that agreement was made, 
that revolutionizes one department; then that bill of wages is gone, and you 
must make a new one. Anything like that may arise at any time. So long as 
everybody is satisfied and wages go on as they are, nothing is said, but if they 
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come to a dispute hey arbitrate it. Uniformity is something that can not be 
tablished in our trade. abet 7 : : 

ain Do you believe that the use of the union datas Jp ee fo 

employers to-treat with your or, anization, and that it advertis g 

A. Yes; more so than they would care to admit to employees. : 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you think that the trade-union advertisement of 

fair shops is a better plan of advertising than boycotts on unfair shops?—A. On, 

1 principles, yes. ; . 

BO. What eens opinion of the hoycott, and its operation and apie - the 
organization, etc.?—A. I believe it is absolutely necessary. | il cae ag .* ow a 
man can appreciate the advantage of being advertised as a pes. f ait - — 
some object lesson of a person being advertised as unfair, and that mig e ) 
in this particular case. The Marlboro manufacturers instituted a boycott upon 
organized labor, and organized labor retaliates. Organized labor says, ‘If you 
do not want anything to do with us, very well, we do not want anything to do 
with you,” and the result is that their business has been seriously curtailed, and 
the time will eventually come when their employees will organize again, and the 
lessons taught by this experience will be remembered then, and result in a fair 
basis of understanding between the parties. : 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Do you believe that threats or punishments should 
accompany the boycott when it is resorted to, or that it simply should be an 
appeal to the people for moral assistance, without any threat or punishment?— 
A. Well, I would answer that question this way: When I made up my mind to 
let a man alone, I would let him alone, and I would let alone everybody else that 
had anything to do with him. There is no limit to that principle asIseeit. A 
man who encourages my enemy is my enemy, and a man who supports my enemy 
is my enemy. ‘‘He who is not with us is against us.” It seems to me it holds 
good there, though I do not believe in threats. , 

Q. I call them threats because they have been commonly advertised as 
threats.—A. A workman,in my judgment, has just as good a right to withhold 
his patronage as a business man has. ; , 

Q. But you believe it should stop there, do you?—A. Yes,I believe it should 
stop there; that he should withhold his patronage from those who, he thought, 
were working against his interests. . ' 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuipes.) Have you anything along the line of remedial legisla- 
tion or any suggestions that have not been covered by the questions that you would 
like to present in your own way?—A. I have made some notes of afew things which 
I will refer to very briefly. I believe in short-hour legislation. I believe it is 
only possible upon national plans. If the Constitution does not permit it now it 
should be amended so that it could permit it. In a conversation with a man here 
in Washington last February, a man in public life, he stated the short-hour 
question more briefly and comprehensively than I have heard it stated before or 
since. He said: ‘‘In regard to the question of short hours, my position is this: 
That all this improvement in machinery, and consequent displacement in labor, 
together with the centralization of industries that is going on, brings us ulti- 
mately to choose between three things: First, we may shorten hours of labor 
to distribute employment equally; second, we may attach property to support 
idle labor; third, we may have revolution.” It seems to me that covers the whole 
ground on theshort-hour question. The existence of so many unemployed people 
or people only partially employed at starvation wages, unable to pay their bills, 
is a serious and growing question in this country. It is a burning public ques- 
tion. If not now the leading question, it must soon be, it seems to me, and in 
connection with that I would lke to offer, for the consideration of the commis- 
sion, a suggestion that was advanced by one other party and myself, and by nobody 
else that I ever knew of, at a time when the State of Massachusetts appointed an 
industrial commission, a commission on the unemployed. They came to the city 
of Lynn and gave hearings, and it was an undisputable fact that in spite of so 
many people being out of employment—this was in the winter of 1893 and 1894 
in spite of the condition that existed, nobody was present at that hearing—and it 
was well advertised and held in the city hall—except representatives and members 
of the working class, and representatives of the poor department of the city. The 
property-owning class were not there. It didnot concern them, not at all, and we 
made a suggestion to that commission, which was one of the things they could not 
pick holes in, that the property laws of the State should be so amended that no 
person should be disfranchised because of having received public aid, being unable 
to secure employment, and that that section of the constitution of the State of 
Massachusetts which says that ‘‘ each town and city shall support, maintain, and 
mploy all poor and indigent persons” should be car ried out. I believe that 
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legislation on that line to-day in all the States, bringing the burden of poverty 
upon property, would enlist the services of the whole people in trying to devise 
legislation to meet conditions that are rapidly growing worse. 

Another matter is the matter of convict labor, which has not been touched upon 
here to-day. There should be some way of destroying that as a factor to the 
detriment of people who are fortunate or unfortunate enough to be outside of the 
penitentiary. It is a fact that law-abiding shoemakers may starve for the want 
of work while convicts are manufacturing shoes under better conditions as to 
existence. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorpD.) What have you to say as to the cost of convict-made 
shoes, compared with the cost of those made by free labor ?—A. Well, I can not 
give accurate details, but it is generally accepted that the shoe manufacturer 
making shoes in the penitentiary can sell all he can make where he enters a field. 
The other fellow must step out until he gets what he wants. Now there are quite 
a number of shoes being made in the penitentiary there, and in the Baltimore 
penitentiary, in Richmond, in Joliet, and in the penitentiary in Indiana, and also 
in the Rhode Island penitentiary. Some are being made in Massachusetts. 
There has been agitation there on behalf of having prison-made goods branded 
prison-made, but that legislation would hardly seem adequate. It seems to me 
that while it would be a difficult question to devise means of employment for 
prisoners to prevent deterioration mentally and physically, still it isa much 
greater evil and offense, it seems to me, if convict labor is permitted to be used 
under contract for 40 cents a day or less, to manufacture shoes to go out and 
compete against the product of free labor. There ought to be some law passed 
that would permit a State to decide that such goods should not be sold in that 
State, if not a law prohibiting the interchange of such goods between the States. 

Q. Has not each State got that right now?—A. I do not so understand it. 

@. (By Mr. Kennepy.) It would have to be a national law that would interfere 
with the interstate commerce?—A. Yes; that is my impression. 

On the general subject of trusts, it does not seem to me that they can be pre- 
vented in any way. If we have anything to expect from the general agitation 
against trusts—they may inflame the public mind; political campaigns may be 
won and lost as a result of such agitation—the most that can be done, as I see it, 
is to regulate some of the special privileges that combinations enjoy; but how one 
man can be prevented from selling his property to another is more than I can see. 
The natural economic development of the country, it appears, is on those lines— 
concentration. We practice it ourselves in our labor organizations, and, to be con- 
sistent, how can we oppose it in organizations of capital? I can not see anything 
in all this anti-mconopoly howl. it does not seem to me to apply at all, except in 
so far as railroads may discriminate in favor of certain people. Where there is 
unjust discrimination and special privileges exist, those can be removed. f 

. (By Mr. RatcourorD.) Then it is not in the trust itself that you see the evil, 
but in the laxity of the laws, which give them too much scope?—A. It gives them 
special privileges, where one set of citizens have local advantages over another. 
Patent laws might well be looked after for awhile. ‘ ; 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Would you favor a law that would nationalize these 
combinations that engage in interstate commerce, and regulate and inspect their 
affairs and see that abuses are not committed?—A. Yes; anything of that char- 
acter I would be inclined to favor. I believe this movement goes farther than 
that; not only that this process can not be stopped, but that it must go until there 
is only one combination. I do not care to put any tag on that theory so as to ~ 
specialize it as any of our doctrines, but it seems to me that is the inevitable 
result. How far off it may be is another question. Were 

Q. It is not socialism?—A. That is practically what it will come to. I can not 
see any other outcome in the ultimate. If, for instance, the Standard Oil and Sugar 
trusts and the different railroad combinations should combine with a capitaliza- 
tion of some fifteen or twenty billions of dollars, with the interests that they rep- 
resent in all their ramifications it would not be a great while till it became a 
question between the people as a whole and one set of capitalists. When it comes 
to that question, it will not be many years before it wil] be settled. f 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuirs.) Would they settle it by government ownership, or by 
the government controlling it absolutely?—A. I do not think the government has 
made a conspicuous success of controlling the actions of men, especially men 
with capital. I do not desire to offer any remarks along that line, with a view to 
conveying to the commission any impression that I have * wheels” or any fads, 
for I have not; but there has been a discussion among our people the last year as 
to how far the time was away when a shoe trust would be formed. It appears to 
us that meetings of manufacturers such as have taken place recently in Philadel- 
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phia, for instance, are only the forerunners of the time when they must form 
some kind of a strong business organization, or they will eat each other up. 

. (By Mr. FarQquHar.) Is that competition harmful to all workingmen, first 
and last ?—A. Yes. % ee 

. (By Mr. RatcHFoRD.) Does your membership generally favor strikes?—A. 
No; they do not favor strikes. They deprecate strikes; but when the employer 
does an injustice they get mad, and even if they know defeat is certain yet they 
will strike. ; 

Q. Before that will they seek to adjust the trouble by more moderate means?— 
A. Oh, yes; almost invariably. ; 

Q. By conciliation and arbitration?—A. Yes; I have never known an instance 
in our organization where our people refused to arbitrate a question of wages. 

Q. Are you of the opinion that conciliation and arbitration and other methods 
of adjusting labor troubles are more advantageous to the laboring men than to 
resort to the strike, generally speaking?—A. Yes. ; 

. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Where arbitration is not compulsory, which do you 
think of most advantage, the State Board of Arbitration, in settling disputes, or 
a local board agreed upon by the trade and the employer?—A. That depends alto- 
gether on the character of the board. Now there are some boards of arbitration 
established in different places that bodies of workingmen are very backward 
about leaving their matters to, while in Massachusetts I think we have about the 
best board of arbitration there is in the country. In the first place it is a perma- 
nent institution. It is paid by the state. In some other states they undertake 
to establish boards of arbitration, and do not provide for their maintenance, and 
a board so constituted can not be as judicial a board, it appears to me. Still, of 
course, the decisions of the state board in Massachusetts are not always to our 
liking. We get the short end of it quite frequently, yet on the whole we have 
a good deal of respect for that institution, and I should prefer that, in.a general 
way in Massachusetts, to the local boards thathave not had the experience and 
do not understand the methods of arriving at aright-conclusion. The methods 
employed by the Massachusetts board are excellent. 

By Mr. RatcHrorp.) When a strike occurs does that board intervene and 
offer its assistance to the employer and employees?—A. Yes. By the law the 
mayor of the city or the chairman of the board of selectmen is obliged to 
notify the State board when the dispute takes placé. Then they come in and 
offer their services, or, if both parties agree, they take up the dispute, and a hear- 
ing is held at which both sides take their places. 

Q. Until both parties agree to arbitrate they are more in the capacity of an 
advisory or conciliation board?—A. Conciliation; yes. Then the employees and 
the employer each nominate a representative, subject to approval of the board, to 
serve as what they call expert assistants. These two men are paid by the State to 
go out and acquire information from the different factories which are mentioned 
as competitors, and the two men must go together, and they must agree to the 
facts as they find them, and their joint report to the board is evidence upon 
which it bases its decision. 

Q. (By Mr. Knnnepy.) Has the sweating system resulted from the competitive 
pe If you mean by sweating, sweat shops, they do not exist in our 

Q. I mean in any trade where it does exist?—A. I should say yes. Competition 
necessitates a constant cheapening of the labor cost of an article. Tf that can 
eee by making the employee furnish his own shop, fuel, and light, it must 

Q. Has the competitive system, in your opini ee ing or a curs 
the oriinetaont A: I should say a care, nee heen 6 Ulett ota 

Q. Then do you see a ray of hope for the workingmen in the dawn of 
that will eliminate, do away with the competitive system?— ; 
can be reached when one man will not be obliged ; 
another man for employment, certainly th 
peat. to ue workingman, but to a very lar 

o-day, who must themselves degenerate into workinemen. ; ; Aare 

down every year, For instance, a few days ago—this meets priate ae oe 
own observation, because I knew one of the men—the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, or rather the Continental Tobacco Company, absorbed the plant of Buchanan 
& Lyall and they dropped something like 30 ‘salesmen, and ever one of hes 
30 salesmen, so I am informed, is looking for some other kind Of en loyme ie 
He does not care to tackle selling tobacco again, because it he cect i build 
ing up a little trade, that concern will sell out to the trust and he will have to 
begin again. It is a pretty blue situation to him. } ; 


a system 
f A. If ever the time 
bliged to go out and compete with 
at will be a benefit to all mankind; not 
ge percentage of the employing class 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. H. W. SHERMAN, 


General Secretary, National Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


The commission met at 10.30 a.m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. H. 
W. Sherman appeared, and after being duly sworn testified about organized labor 
in the electrical industry, as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Please give your name and address?—A. H. W. 
Sherman, 731 Powers Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Se ee do you represent?—A. The National Brotherhood of 
ectrical Workers. 

Q. What official position do you hold?—A. General secretary. 

et long has your organization been a national body?—A. Since 1891, I 
should say. ; 

Q. Are you affiliated with the American Federation?—A. Yes. 

@. How long has your trade been organized?—A. There were several organiza- 
tions before the national body was formed. There was what was called the 
United Linemen; they were through Denver and the West; never extended into 
aa Our national body is the first body of any importance the electrical 
trade has ever had. 

Q@. Will you state to the commission what class of electrical work your opera- 
tives take in?—A. We take in all branches of the business, such as linemen, 
inside workmen, dynamo men. 

Q. In building street railroads and the furnishing of electrical appliances in 
dwellings, stores, and factories, and in general work—your men are in that line?— 
A. We take in all those. 

Q. How many men are now in your national organization?—A. We have in 
the neighborhood of 3,000. 

. How many local unions have you?e—A. We have 84. 

Q. Are they principally in the Eastern or Northern States, or where?—A. We 
have them from Boston to San Francisco, taking in St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; St. Louis again—that is, a different branch of the business. We have what 
are called the linemen’s local and inside workmen—New Orleans, La.; Pittsburg, 
Pa.; San Francisco, Cal.; Springfield, Mass.; Toledo, Ohio; Chicago, I1.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Greater New York; Detroit, Mich.; Kansas City, Mo.: Atchison, Kans.; 
New York City—another local—Omaha, Nebr.; St. Paul, Minn.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Louisville, Ky.; Washington, D. C.; Baltimore, Md.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Trenton, N.J.; Duluth, Minn.; Lima, Ohio; New Castle, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Sac- 
ramento, Cal.; Hartford, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; St.Joseph, Mo.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Utica, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Rochester. N. Y.; Lowell, Mass.; Sioux City, Iowa; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Chicago, Ill.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Newark, N. J.; Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Richmond, Ind.; Des Moines, Iowa; Erie, Pa.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; San Antonio, Tex.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Youngstown, Ohio; Warren, Pa.; 
Butte, Mont.; Houston, Tex.; Quincy, Ill.; Denver, Colo.; Dallas, Tex.; Cripple 
Creek, Colo.; Galveston,Tex.; Waco,Tex.; Spokane, Wash.; Winona, Minn.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Tacoma, Wash.; Seattle,Wash.; Chicago, IL; Norfolk, Va. ; Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Atlanta, Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Buffalo, N. Y. 

Q. What are your annual dues?—A. Well, they vary. As a rule, 60 cents a 
month, but in some of the larger cities, where the trade rules are stricter, they 
pay as high as $1. The per capita tax of the national brotherhood is 20 cents for 
each member of the brotherhood. ; : : 

Q. Have you any expense fund in your national body, in case of strikes or 
troubles?—A. We tax the local. ‘ ¢ 

. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) A special assessment?—A. Aspecialassessment. Our 
constitution is that way now. ‘ eee 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuuaAr.) Have you any benefit funds in your organization?—A. 
One hundred dollars death benefit. ; : on ; : 

Q. Any sick or burial benefit?—A. In the national we pay $100 burial penent 
and each local pays its own sick and death benefits. As a rule they pay $100 anc 
$5 a week sick benefit. 

: Q. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) That is paid out of the fund that accumulates from 
the regular assessment?—A. We assess each local on the death of a member. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Your assessments are on the character of an insurance 
company?—A. Yes. , 

Q. Is it an insurance feature?—A. Yes. 
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. Both local and national?—A. Yes. Of course, it is optional with the local 
eter they will have an insurance feature, but with the national we have that. 

e have paid 123 death claims in 2 years. f 
W3. Is vue insurance rather high on account of the hazardous occupation?—A. 
Our feature has nothing to do with that. We pay them $100, no matter what 
branch of the business they are in. Of course, in some branches of the electrical 
business there is no danger; 110 volts will not hurt aman. Then, again, we have 
another branch, such as the alternating current; 2,000 direct current will kill a 
man: but we never take that into consideration at all. : 

Q. Is that class of insurance an advantage to your men over the usual indus- 
trial insurance?—A. Yes. ¢ 

Q. Do you have any strike fund, then, at all, so far?—A. We have no special 
fund for that. ‘ > 

Q. Have you any trouble with strikes?—A. We have had 12 strikes in 18 months. 

Q. What are these strikes about—wages?—A. Wages and hours and recognition. 

Q. What have been the results?7—A. We have won 11 and compromised 1. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiures.) Have you had more strikes in the last year or 18 months 
than during any previous 18 months?—A. More than in the previous 6 years; yes. 

(). It is broadly stated there have been more strikes in the last ie than were 
ever known in the same length of time. Do you believe that to be true in other 
industries besides your own, or have you observed?—A. I know it to be true of 
others. 

Q. Even in these prosperous times there have been more strikes than ever 
before?—A. I believe prosperity brought on the strikes. 

Q. (By Mr. RarcHrorD.) Were your recent strikes to advance wages or resist 
reduction of wages?—A. To advance wages and shorten hours. These strikes 
have been local, from city to city. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have you, since 1893 until the present prosperous 
times, lowered your wages in any of these cities to meet the hard times?—A. There 
has been no reduction of wages, beck there has*veen a scarcity of work; there have 
been places where they would shift about, lay a man off for one week and let him 
work the next, but the wages have remained about the same. 

Q. Have you been able to carry your wage scale clear through since 18917—A. 
In a great many States. 

Q. Your attempts were, where the strikes occurred, to get an advance above 
the minimum wages in 1891?—A. And shortening of hours, for the 8-hour day. 

hich has caused the most trouble, the shortening of hours or the raising 
of wages?—A. Both about the same. 

Q. Your organization has not adopted the 8-hour day?—A. Not nationally. 

4 @. You have depended on the locals to shorten the day?—A. There is an 8-hour 
ay. 

@. In how many cities have you an 8-hour day?—A. St. Louis, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Washington, New York, Chicago, Omaha, Houston, Tex. 

Q. Then the others are 9 hours?—A. Nine and 10. 

Q. What are about the average daily earnings of men in your trade?—A. I 
hardly know how to strike an average; 1t fluctuates so between cities. In New 
York the workman will get $3.50 a day, and he will go from New York to Albany 
and find men working for $2 aday; but Albany is not an organized city; $2.25 will 
strike that about right. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Linemen or all branches?—A. Linemen do not get as 
much as inside workmen as a rule. : 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquiar. ) Are not the local conditions—expenses of living—the 
main reason for the difference in wages in your locals?—A. I could not say that 
would be the reason. : 

@. Or is it the lack of organization?—A. The lack of aggressiveness. Some 


Sa ss pe Some locals have gone out and won 2 strikes in 2 
months. at happened in Newark, N, J. Other cities get in a rut a 

: saNieue) se ‘ities ge rut and seem to 
be contented with what they have. 7 j 


Q. Are there many idle men in your line of business?—A. No 
they want to be idle. Ne 


Q. Are you really short of good workmen?—A. Good wor i 
can get employment readily in any city. onemnen er ae 

a Ae Boe ee ae wages, I stated, average about $2.25. 

. Most of the men belonging to your union are men wh i 

learned the business?—A. Yes. WhO: RAY PaPreeHGa 

Q. There are no schools for your line of business?—A, It is practical experi- 
ence. 

Q. Have you any means of teaching or giv 


: t giving the men instruction in your wor 
in your locals?p—A. Ina body of men there y ons 


are always some men that are brighter 


ea a ae 
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than others, and where we come across a man with a broad experience from a 
good many years at work, he is chosen as the teacher. We have a blackboard, as 
a rule, and draw a certain plan—that is one of the main objects of our organiza- 
tion, to educate. 

. Have you any apprenticeship in the trade?—A. Locally, they have made 
their own rules. 

Q. Do you know what the term usually is?R—A. Three years is the time. 

Q. Are you paid usually on time work?—A. We have no piecework. We have 
piecework in some shops—winding armatures. 

Q. (By Mr. RarcHrorD.) Could you state the approximate number of trades- 
men, organized and unorganized, in the United States, in the electrical business?— 
A. We have not quite 2 per cent of them organized. 

Q. (By Mr. Putiiips.) What is the total number?—A. I could not say how 


-many electrical workmen. 


. How many have you organized?—A. About 3,000. 
. And you have not over 2 per cent?—A. I do not think we have. We have 
only been in existence since 1891, you know. 

(By Mr. FarquHar.) In this business, about how many days in the year 
will you average, taking all the seasons?—A. That depends altogether on circum- 
stances. I haye worked for one corporation for 13 years, and there have been 
lots of weeks that I put in 8} days overtime; but as a rule they employed steady, 
and they give time and a half for extra time, double time for legal holidays and 
Sundays. But. working for a corporation such as an electric-light company, the 
wages differ; they pay about a time and a quarter, because they have so much 
more extra time than a local contractor would have—wires in trouble and a pole 
down on the streets. 

Q. Have you any regulations as to Sunday work?—A. Double time. 

Q. (By Mr. KennEDy.) Do the unorganized men get these rates?—A. They get 
about the same; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuies.) Does your organization embrace also the telephone busi- 
ness?—A. Telephone linemen, telegraph, electric light, or telephone. 

Q. (By Mr. NNEDY.) You say you get $3.50 a day in New York City. Do 
you know how many of the electrical workers in New York City are organized?— 
A. They have an independent electrical-workers’ organization on Manhattan 
Island. They do not belong to the national brotherhood. They have a member- 
ship, they claim, of 1,500 on the island. Then, we have a local there, and we 
have now taken steps to amalgamate the two. They are coming with us next 
month, I guess. 

Q. Are there still other organizations?—A. We have two locals on Manhattan 
Tsland—linemen and inside men. The largest one is an independent local. They 
seceded from us several years ago. f 

Q. The same wages and the same hours?—A. All get 8 hours. In the navy- 
yard they pay $3.52, in Brooklyn. Of course, organized labor—they do not pay 
any attention to that in the navy-yard. They do not care whether a man belongs 
to it or not. 

Q. In the cities where you are organized do you control the business pretty 
well, or do you have any trouble with men offering to work below your scales 
and getting your situations?—A. Yes; we have had. We do not have it now, 
because they can not get men enough. The demand is so great they do not pay 
any attention to it; but the last 3 or 4 years we have been bothered when times 
were slack. Young men starting out to learn the business would work for almost 
nothing. 

q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Your trade is really a developing trade? A. Yes, I 
consider it in its infancy now. es 

Q. Do you have many working with you that have been through the scientific 
schools of the country? A. Very few. We have a good many men that are 
now taking that course. : ! ; 

Q. Do you know where the main electrical schools are in the country, where 
they are established, where practical electricity is taught? A. There is one in 
Scranton. Pa., and I think there is one in Wilkesbarre. These are the only two 
that I know of, I am corresponding with the instructors. ie 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Are these schools particularly electrical schools or in 
connection with other branches? A. They teach mining, engineering, electricity, 
or any branch of mechanical trades. ieee Geneon 

. (By Mr. Farquuar.) And are there many graduates coming into your trade 
from the institutes of technology over the country? A. Yes. _ ; 

Q. Men who learn the higher branches of electricity and desire to know the 


practical? A. Yes. 


Q. The best of the men in your organization are men who have practically 
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come up with the ranks of labor? A. There are very few who come through 


these schools, but the knowledge they get from these schools will not do them ~ 


any good? This is a mechanical trade, the same as any other. 

Q. By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is the establishment of schools looked on with favor 
by the tradesmen? A. No. 

Q. What are the reasons? A. For the reason that they are encroachments. 
Several days ago a particular friend of mine had one of these boys who had 
taken the course, and he wanted to know if I could give him a position. 

Q. They fear a surplus of labor by reason of more training? A. Yes. And we 
fear them in case of trouble. These men learn the technical part of the thing, 
and when we have a strike on they can bridge over with those people and lick us, 
you see. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) But is it not a fact that your trade is of such a char- 
acter that in case of a strike they can not put on what is called green men to take 
the place of the strikers?—A. You could not put on a green man but, for instance, 
if I was in the business and a practical electrician, I could take these men and go 
on a building and go ahead with the work enough to defeat the men sometimes. 
A couple of good men, with some of these to be used as helpers, with what 
education they have had, might do us harm. 

Q. Are there any motormen in your unions, or have they unions of their own?— 
A. They belong to the street-car amalgamated societies. 

Q. You never had any connection with the engineers of buildings, where they 
pee Coe We have no connection with any organization outside of the 

Q. Engineers who run dynamos do not belong to your union?—A. No; they 
belong to the engineers. ; 

_ Q. (By Mr. KEennepy.) Do you not mean they belong to the machinists’ organ- 
ization of America?—A. They belong to the engineers; the machinists’ is an 
ania’ are organization again. +, 

: y Mr. FARQUHAR.) In case of the strikes you have had, have : 

of settlement been local, or have you called in State arbitration t« bel eater ea 
We have not had to call on State arbitration at all. It is settled between the con- 
tractors and the men. We have been very fortunate in our strikes, for the reason 
that there has been lots of work. We had one here in Washington that lasted 
only a couple of weeks. In the strike we have on at Cleveland, they called on the 
State board, but the president of the company refused to arbitrate. 

Q. What connection did your organization have in the Cleveland strike?—A 
We have 175 men out there now. The Traction Company wanted some of our 
ass oe the trolleys that were cut down during the street-car strike, and they 

Q. (By Mr. Puitutrs.) There are out of empl ; 5 

Ne of employment there : ‘ — 
A. Not so many now. We have sent them to other places. pre: duink aes 
ae iia now. Those that wanted to leave the city we got work for. We could 
get ee ay sewhere for the 40, but they were married and settled and wanted to 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Why did they refuse, bec 

is 2 : 5 J se, becaus 7 wi 
street-car men?—A. Yes. They are now striking for presto ve pevicad oe 
a by the telephone company. 6 : ne he 
2. (By Mr. FarQquHAR) What has been the usual resi 
union in respect to arbitration?R—A. We think it aheataa Seapets a 
pulsory arbitration was in effect in Cleveland, our men would all go back t f 
but the company positively refuses to arbitrate. That is the on aD Pi. 
v6 WW Sone: they will not arbitrate a matter. a 
. Would not that involve your union in incorporati i i 
compulsory arbitration?—A. It would not hare: raat poe eatiseintiey 6 apes 
Do you think it would _be an advantage to your locals ts } noe 
A. I do not see why it would not if the compulsory arbitra oe 7 incorporated?— 
Tt OCB ae oe any good now because we can not force a ae #6 Hee ot eos 

Q. y Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is compulsor rbitrati step ict Wae oe 
think so, on this ground: If a ae wae ean bess = pe pine : should 
of a 10 or 20 per cent reduction, I would be fairn : de ee Bi here issues a notice 
cent reduction if he could prove it was mécoueureibab to take his 20 per 

Q. Reasoning it out along these lines, suppose he Giered 4 ie not prove it. | 
and. ihe veg fee eae arbitration which was compulsory) the et ae 
against him, and he closed down his f ry: ae ee ee ceay 
ose ee is factory; then what?—A. The men would be 

Q. If the men would be out of work, the a 
board would to that extent be ome 


pinion in your 
puisory. If com- 


of the compulsor j i 
sory arbitrat 
—A. Where I think i¢ ‘couldnt 
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practicable is when the manufacturer says, ‘It is absolutely necessary for me to 
reduce my employees 20 per cent,” this board could go to work and find out whether 
‘it was absolutely necessary, by the amount of business he had done, whether he 
made a fair percentage on the investment. That is what I mean by arbitration. 
We had a case once where a man reduced 10 per cent, and to prove he had reduced 
his employees 10 per cent through necessity he allowed a committee to go over his 
books. How many men would allow you to do that? He proved to us it was 
absolutely necessary to reduce wages. 
Q. If compulsory arbitration is carried out in detail, would it not simply mean 
in the end that the employer would be obliged to abide by a rate fixed by the 
board of arbitration appointed by the State; and that being correct, it would fol- 
low that the employee would be obliged to work for the rate of wages fixed in the 
same manner?—A. I do not think so. I do not take the word arbitrate to mean 
that. What I mean by compulsory arbitration is to make a man prove he has to 
reduce wages. 
Q. Do you mean by compulsory arbitration that the compulsion shall cease with 
_ the arbitrating of the case, or that it shall be carried along to the enforcement of 
the award?—A. A great strike was settled by arbitration in the city of Rochester 
in one branch of business—not ours. The arbitration board of New York settled 
that great labor strike with 1,500 men involved, and it would never have been 
settled if the arbitration board had not come there. These contractors allowed 
the board to meet with them and they settled it. What I mean is, if a man is 
arbitrary and refuses to arbitrate the matter, he should be made to arbitrate it. 
Q. And after it is arbitrated, let public opinion do the rest?—A. If the board 
says the men are in the wrong, the men should stand by it; if the employer is in 
the wrong, he should stand by it. 
(). That would mean the enforcement of the decree of arbitration.—A. Yes. 
Q. (By M. Puiuuies) That would compel the men to work?—A. It would com- 
pel them to work if they were in the wrong. 
Q. Is there any law now in existence that will compel a man to work?—A. No. 
Q. (By Mr. FarquHar) In other words, your idea of compulsory arbitration is 
that the parties in dispute shall be under statute law forced to submit to the arbi- 
tration of the State board?—A. Yes, there would be no use of an arbitration board 
if they did not. ve 
@. As to the enforcement of it, you readily see, as soon as you submitted your- 
self as a union to compulsory arbitration, whatever the finding of the board, 
whether local or constituted by the State, you would have to live under that scale 
of wages, and it would become a contract, and the men working for this employer 
would be working on a different scale from your own local scale; they could not 
make a raise or lower it, if they wanted to.—A. I do not think the board should 
have anything to say in regard to the rate of wages. The electrical workers on 
Manhattan Island want $4 a day on the Ist of January. They will get it without 
any trouble; the contractors have promised it. We will say they are out for the 
$4 and acertain few of the contractors refuse to give the $4;-then the board of arbi- 
tration is called on to say whether the business would afford $4aday. If they find 
their business will not afford $4 a day and the men should work for $3.50—a man 
can not run his business at a loss; anyone, men and contractors, should be broad- 
minded enough to allow both to make a living out of it. 

By Mr. PHinures) Suppose the men should refuse to work for this rate 
fixed by arbitration, would you have a law so enacted as to compel these men to 
work?—A. We abide by majority rule, always. eres: 

Q.. (By Mr. Kennepy) You have a fixed scale?—A. In certain cities, yes. _ 

Q. You would want all the men in that city to live up to that scalet—A. Yes. 

@. Would it not be dangerous to have compulsory arbitration, such as you 
speak of?—A I de not think it would in the sense I mean it. — 

Q. I do not understand how you can speak of it at all,if it does not go to the 
matter of wages, as that is the matter that brings about arbitration, usually. 
Suppose you have a contractor who will let you look over his books and convince 
you and the board that he can not pay your scale of wages in that district, would 
you let arbitration come in and lower wages in that jurisdiction?R—A. No. You 
gentlemen must understand we do not deal with one contractor; we deal with the 
contractors’ associatiom. These contractors all have associations all over the 
United States, and if a board of arbitration was called in, it would not be for one 
man but for that entire board of contractors. gh ak = 

. (By Mr. Farqunar.) But still you have many contracts with firms and cor- 
porations that have nothing to do with associations whatever?—A. We have a 
few; yes. 
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Q. (By Mr. Krennepy.) You say a man should not be expected to run his busi- 
ness at a loss, and if he convinces you that his business 1s being run at a loss you 
will be in favor of a reduction?—A. I should think so. 

Q. But what if your scale and union will not permit you to do that?—A. I have 
never seen a case yet, from personal observation, where a man could prove he was 
running his business at a loss but the men took the reduction. You know within 
the last 8 or 4 years men were reduced all over the country, and they stood it. 

Q. (By Mr.Rarcurotp.) Is it not possible that a man could run his business 
at a loss sometimes by bad management, or something for which the men were 
not responsible?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Would you propose the workmen should recoup him for that loss?—A. No. 

Q.(By Mr. FarQUHAR.) Where does your arbitration come in?—A, Just as in 
the case of Mr. Evarts, of Cleveland, who positively refused to show the common 
courtesy of an interview. He refused to allow the board to come and interview 
him. I claim Mr. Evarts should be forced to give his side ‘of that strike in the 
city of Cleveland; then this thing might have been ended long ago; but he simply 
said, ‘‘I have nothing to arbitrate.” I claim men of his stamp that act, to use a 
slang term, ‘‘bullheaded,”* should be compelled to give their side. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) You are in fayor of arbitration up to the point of enfore- 
ing the decree of the board and letting it drop there?—A. Yes. ; 

.Q. (By Mr. FarquHarR.) Haye you any boycotting in your trade?—A. No. 

Q. Is there any black list used against your men by companies?—A. They claim 
in Cleveland that they used the black list, but I had an interview with the mana- 
ger and president of the company, and I was of the opinion, when I went out of 
there, that they had never used the black list. The black list can be used unknown 
to the organization and unknown to you. Insome States they have a law against 
discharging a man for being a union man, but they can discharge him. 


Q. (By Mr. Krennepy.) Would not a black list be harmless in the present con- - 


dition of your trade?—A. Harmless now; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) Have you had oceasion in your union, at any time, to 
ae ee employers’ liability laws of the States in respect to accidents or injuries?— 

NO: 

Q. (By Mr. Puriuuips.) Have you any knowledge of the cost of constructing 
telephone or telegraph lines?—A. That depends a good deal on circumstances—on 
the number of wires, size of poles, cost of poles, etc. Icould not give you any 
estimate at all on that, unless the number of wires was specified. 

@. How many great interstate telegraph or telephone lines are there in the 
country?—A. I could not say. There are only two telegraph companies that I 
know of—the Western Union and the Postal. It is hard to answer that question 
now with reference to telephone lines, because there are several companies spring- 
ing up all over the United States in opposition to the Bell. One is going through 
Ohio and one through Cleveland. 

Q. The Bell is the great interstate telephone, and the Western Union and Pos- 
tal are the two great interstate telegraph lines?p—A. Yes. : 

Q. Do you know anything of the taxation by the States of these lines?—A. No. 

Q. Have you a knowledge of the schedule of rates charged by the telephone and 
prerey! ce mEpenGe 08 spats ee With telegraph companies, as a 
rule, it is 25 cents for 10 words throughout Chicago P »se plac 

@. That is in limited districts?—A. Ves ee 

. Do you know anything about the cost in this country of sendi 
and telegraph messages, compared with England or on the Contino soe 
PS (Be ae pends It is cheaper there than it is here. : 
. (By Mr, FARQUHAR.) Whatis your opinion with regard t i 5 
pone oe ved Ose and ilepbone cee I ee rads oe ei: 
° ( aye) : t WAN akins ly a 
eee a thee favorable to making them a part of the postal system of 


Q. Youthink the public would be better ser i : 
i » public rt served if they were under Goyer 
control than under individual control?—A. Yes. z basta 

). Has your union or any of its locals ever taken u 
lation of immigration in regard to restriction?— 
have never taken any definite stand. 

Q. What seems to be the general vi ion? j 
oe ‘ ; gene ew on that question?—A. The majori 

I come in contact with favor it—restriction. ee rue 


Q. Have you had any trouble with alien labor in br 

Hav oub i your trade at all?—A. 
Q. Have you much of a foreign element in the trade?—A. The eacce ate 
are American born, up around your home and mine. @ wae 


Weh 1 wi 
the men across the water to some extent, but not enough a ae ne Sore 


p the question of the reen- 
A. It has been discussed, but we 


; 
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_ Q. (By Mr. Puiniips.) Please refer again to the question of incorporating 
labor organizations. In your opinion, would it be an advantage to have them 
incorporated?—A. Not unless there was compulsory arbitration. There would 
be no profit to the labor organizations, because it would be placing them ina 
position to be sued. 


Q. That had occurred previous to the hard times?—A. Yes. 
@. In other words, are not the present strikes a leveling up by the workmen to 
the minimum wage that they had before the wages went down?—A. Yes. 

@. (By Mr. KEennEpy.) Do you consider strikes at this period a sign of pros- 
_perity?—A. Ido. I think that the prosperity has something to do with it. 

Q. You think that the men see the employers are able to pay better wages?—A. 
When manufacturers will offer to pay transportation for entire families, and pay 
freight on furniture, to get men to go to a certain place to work, they are pros- 
perous. That is the way itis in New York with the General Electric Company. 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD.) Your statement is that the strikes that have taken 
have all been for advanced wages, and to reduce the hours of labor?—A. 

es. 

Q. And you take that as an indication of better times. If an equal number of 
strikes, or any number of strikes occurred to resist reductions or attempts to 
lengthen the hours of labor, that might be taken as the opposite of good times?— 
A. Yes. Well, the strike question can be put down into a nutshell. If 500 men 
walk out of this building on a strike and the manufacturers can get 500 men to 
replace them, they will beat them. If they can not get 500 men to replace the 500, 
they have a battle. 

. (By Mr, FarguHar.) And it requires good and busy times for workingmen 
to come out of employment on a strike?—A. I should think so. 

Q. They do not usually go on a strike in modern times until they are partially 
assured of success?—A. No. 

Q. You do not think that the strike is native to the workman or anybody in any 
industry; that it is a last resort?—A. It is the last resort. In my brotherhood, a 
local can not go on a strike without the sanction of the executive board of the 
brotherhood. That has to go through a certain routine, and we have to know 
before they go out that they have a good show to win the strike. or we will not 
allow them to go out, and we look the ground over pretty carefully and if we find 
that there is a chance to beat them with nonunion men, we do not go on with the 
battle. 

. (By Mr. Putiutrs.) Are there not strikes inaugurated frequently where it is 
almost certain they will fail7—A. We do not advocate any strike unless we have a 
fair chance of winning. Of course, we can lose as well as another man. We 
study the question up and we try to conduct the strike so that we get the sympathy 
of the business men and of the community. 

Q. A witness testified before this commission that there had been strikes in the 
industry in which he was engaged, wherein they thought in the end they might 
lose, but expected to create public sentiment that would be beneficial in the future 
even if they should lose, where they considered they had been unjustly treated or 
wages had been entirely too low. Have you any knowledge of strikes of that kind 
in your organization?—A. In this sense; outside of our organization, take the 
street car men’s strike: I think if they go on a strike, even if they lose the strike, 
they have accomplished something, because these strikes will keep winding around 
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until some day the municipal governments will control the street railways. In 

Heh cases, I tints, some er - done by the strikes, even though there has been 
ig loss to the workingmen. 

: es (By Mr. resus a Are your people borrowing any trouble over the pros- 

pective success of wireless telegraphy?—A. No. 

(By Mr. Puiiures.) The commission would be glad to have you make any 
statements you think proper, in regard to the remedial legislation, or any other 
information you see fit to give. A. Well, I do not know anything that could be 
brought out as a national issue. There is alocal issue. Weare fighting now, in 
regard to inspectors in the cities, tu see that the wires are ina safe condition, both 
for the pedestrian and citizens on the street, and for the man working at the 
business. Up in our place they started to appoint a man who had neyer served 
time at the electric business, and we immediately made a protest, of course; 
would not stand for a man that did not know the business; and we didn’t propose 
to put the lives of our men in the hands of incompetent men; and we gained our 
point, and will probably get one of our men appointed next Tuesday night by the 
council. 

Q. Do you believe that wires should be put under ground?—A. There is nothing 
dangerous in putting them under ground. F 

Q. Do you consider the wires as dangerous when above ground on poles, with 
this heavy voltage, as under ground?—A. There is more danger on poles than 
underneath the ground. 

Q. You would advocate the putting of all electric telegraphs under ground?— 
A. In the heart of the cities, or in the cities, yes; both telegraph and telephone 
wires. 

@. Are they forcing all wires under ground in all principal cities now?— 
A. That does not hurt our trade any, for it gives work at that branch. 

Q. Have you any legislation to suggest to the commission that might be had in 
regard to this industry in which you are engaged?—A. There is nothing that I 
know of. 4 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 23, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. THEODORE J. SCHAFFER, 


President Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. 


The commission met at 10.15 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. 
Phillips presented the witness, Mr. Theodore J. Schaffer, of Pittsburg, Pa., who, 
being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 


Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Please give your full name and address.—A. Theodore 
J. Schaffer, 547 Rosetta street, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Q. And the name of your organization, and what office you hold in it.—A. The 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. IT am president. 

_Q. Now, Mr. Schaffer, have you any general statement to make. or do you choose 
simply to answer the questions propounded by this commission?—A. T think I 
would prefer answering questions. I am sorry to say that I am not as well 
informed about this matter as I would like to be. I have been kept very busy 
for the last four months. 5 


Q. How long have you been preside i izati 

ow le dee sident of this organization ?— ar 

the 9th of last April. : : masta 
; Q. What other position did you hold in the organization before being elected 
president °—A., National trustee ; that is,in the national organization. I suppose 
von do not care about subordinate positions in local lodges. I filled all the local 
offices. - , 

Q. How many years have you been employed in the business as a mechanic ?— 
ALL have been a member of the organization since its inception in 1876. I went 
boswork im es mill when I was 14. Iam about 44 now. But I did not 

olow millwork uninterruptedly during that period : 10 years It 
eae a tite g if . For 8 or 10 years I followed 
eB a et pate) ee profession?—A,. The ministry 
; y Mr. PARQUHAR.) In what year was the general am j i 
‘ a Yee 5 er 
iron and steel trades made?—A. 1876, sl wii ee 
Q. At what time did you bring the title of tin into the 


: k name of * organiza- 
tion?—A. I cannot answer that certainly. wir iba, Secon 


I think it was about 1894 or 1895, 
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Q. Did the tin workers of this country have a separa izati 4 
malgamated association?—A. Never; — ia Re Giagh as 
‘eh you still operating under a sliding scale in your wage arrangements?— 
<3 How long have you been operating that sliding scale in the organization?— 
.. Ever since the organization was formed. ' 

-Q. And the whole tin business is also under the sliding scale?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Can you give the comunission an approximate estimate of the members that 


Q. You say that since your incumbency in the presidency there has been a great 

enlargement of your organization?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you call your subordinate lodges or branch or local unions?—A. 
We call them subordinate lodges. 

__ Q. Now, in your amalgamation, what proportion of the members are engaged 
in the iron and steel and what proportion in the tin manufacturing?—A. The 

steel really takes precedence of the others; the tin would follow, with the iron 

coming third. 

Q. Now, could you give the commission any idea of what percentage the organ- 
ized membership bears to the whole number of workers in iron, steel and tin 
manufacturing in this country? Give us an idea how far your organization has 
organized that class of labor.—A. I think that in what are recognized as the 
regular steel plants we have about one-half, not less than one-half. In another 
part of the steel business, called the sheet-irén and plate trades, we are almost sol- 
idly organized to-day. We have about eight-tenths of the iron workers organized. 
We have about one-half of the tin workers. But I think that needs an explana- 
tion: The tin workers are divided into two sections. What are termed the hot- 
mill men work at the furnaces and the roads. All of those are members of our 
organization; all of them belong to us. I organized, under direction of Mr. 
Gompers, in Kansas City last December what are termed the tin-house men. 
They are almost solidly organized to-day but not affiliated or connected with us 
inany manner. It is an independent organization recognized by the American 
Tin Plate Company, with a scale similar to ours—constitution and all that taken 
from ours; so that really all the plate men, women, girls and boys employed in 
the tin trade—nearly all, most all—are connected with labor organizations, either 
the amalgamated association or the International Protective Tin Workers’ Asso- 
ciation. That is the name of the new organization. 

Q. You would say that your organization controls 70 per cent of all the workers 

in the amalgamated trades?—A. Seventy per cent; I can say that safely; yes. 

- Q. At what season of the year is your sliding scale made?—A. Well, we make 
it in our convention in May and agree upon it with the manufacturers in June, 
unless there is difficulty, of course. We expect to get together and arrange in 
June. We did this June. : 

Q. Do the manufacturers have any convention of their own, or do you take the 
matter up with individual firms and corporations, in signing this scale?—A. The 
manufacturers have been associated for a number of years. The Western Bar 
Association, with headquarters at Youngstown, Ohio, has been organized for a 
long time. That body, however, is now merged in what is termed the Republic 
Tron and Steel Company. We never meet in conventions with them. For years 
our practice has been to appoint a committee to meet a committee appointed by 
them. The joint committee always settles the scale and anything covering it. 
This last year, however, I tried something practically new. Manufacturers were 
invited to come to Detroit where we were holding our convention, and instead of 
meeting a select few, to meet all of the delegates. We had about 200 there then. 

-I thought that might be a better plan, but we did not agree upon this scale in 
that way. Finally, with all the associations, we had to adopt the old method and 
select conference committees. ‘ 7 

Q. Under the present prosperity of the iron and steel business have you, in your 
new arrangement in respect to wages, made any gain in this present year?—A. 
Oh, yes. : 

Bei bont what percentage of gain would you say, in the various parts of your 
organization; for instance, in iron and steel?—A. We secured for iron workers an 
advance of 25 per cent; for the sheet-steel workers 11.9 per cent: and we secured 
for the tin workers 15 per cent; that is; we secured 15 per cent for all those who 
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were members of our organization; but there were about 5 mills the men of which 
did not belong to the association. We argued.with the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany for recognition of those mills as belonging to us and they finally agreed to 
that; and in those mills some of the men, I am satisfied, have received as high as 
32 per cent advance. They had been working far below the wages received by 
our men. : 

Q. What shrinkage in wages have you experienced since 1892?—A. The sheet- 
mill men accepted-a reduction of 10 per cent in 1893. That is the only reduction 
that they have had since 1892. The tin-mill men accepted the same reduction at 
thesametime. I think that it was in 1895 that the tin workers took an additional 
reduction of 15 per cent. Exactly what rate per cent the iron workers suffered I 
do not know. That is a branch of the trade that was entirely new to me up until 
I became the encumbent of the position I hold. I believe, though, that they have 
yielded about 30 per cent since 1892. 

Q. Does the advance of the present year level up these losses as far as wages 
are concerned?—A. I suppose I ought to have said that in 1897 we received an 
advance for the tin workers of about 74 per cent. That, taken inconnection with 
the 15 per cent advance received recently, of course, will straighten up. 

(ene (By Mr. Puiniips.) Are they receiving now as much as they were in 1892?— 

. Yes. 

(By Mr. FarquHar.) All branches are receiving as much?—A. No. 

@. Just in the steel?—A. No. The tin workers are; the sheet workers are not. 
You see they took 10 per cent in 1893 and received only 11.9. That would hardly 
restore the original wages; it is very nearly the same. 

Q. (By Mr. Puinures.) Well, is the industry in a more prosperous condition 
now than it was in 1892, before this reduction occurred?—A. Yes: in all branches. 

Q. But yet the wages are only about equal to what they were in 1892?—A. Yes; 
that would be true of the tin workers, the sheet workers, and some of the steel 
workers, but not true of the iron workers and the other part of the steel workers. . 
They are not getting quite as much as theydid in 1892. 

Q. So for the whole the wages are not quite equal?—A. Not quite. The gen- 
eral average would not reach what it was in 1892. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Mr. Schaffer, did you have any trouble in having 
your scale signed this year?—A. We had no trouble at all with the sheet scale, 
no trouble worth mentioning with the iron scale, nor with the steel scale gener- 
ally. The only trouble we had in obtaining a settlement for the tin-mill men was 
a protraction of the time. We were compelled to hold two meetings. 

Q. You have had no large strikes at all in forming your scale, have you?—A. 
No. We have not had to call our men out in order to obtain what we asked for. 

Q. _Now there are nonunion mills and workshops. Could you state to the com- 
mission whether generally those nonunion establishments pay your scale or near 
your scale?—A. Yes; some of them do pay exactly what our men receive. The 
major portion, however, do not receive anything like what our men get. 

Q. Now that, in your work you have an eyen scale established which meets the 
trade itself, and meets the employers, what is the reason that all the mills do not 
come into it? Why do you lack organization of these nonunion mills usually? 
Is it cheap labor or not?—A. I can not recall an instance where that was the 
desideratum. The existence of nonunion mills, so far as my knowledge goe 
has been caused chiefly by misunderstandings between the manaenentea ted 
men, Ihave in mind one of the best sheet manufacturine establishments i the 
AAS I know that that has been a nonunion mill since 1893, simply paca 
: neve thought he was not treated well by our members who were his 

@. And principally then it is ac i gai ized y 
contention against the scale?—A., eee orate oe ie ee aot ee 
against the scale, except at unusual periods + hae Sait ab Das MOk oe 

7 Peony ene periods, and it has not always been caused b 
objection to the organization. I hada case which oc ied tio y 
weeks and terminated last week. We have besides aoe a lee any 
subordinate officers. For instance. we have vic ~ negdenee madera 
all the mills in a certain district, each in Sonne i aie epee yee eee 
about 6 or 7 weeks ago, violated a mill rule nae v died one Se 
claim that he was victimized. Of course, we Aad t tees prietne b ot 
investigation we found the man was to blame: % oe ae 
all, and the result was the company might ae % ut he was not willing to yield at 
because of that personal affair, if we bed ick wien Sivees ea ee 
methods to adjust the difficulty. In this case tl tt = the foes. conservative 
occurred in 1893, the management thought that por oe oan in ie 
certaiz - ; ge RS seal ( 2 i ou perform 
certain work, An appeal was made to the national Office. Just as mS as the 


ae 
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appeal came, Mr. Garland, who was the incumben i 

notified the management that he would supply a nr aue Have hat oul ek 
his notice came too late; and from that day to this that man, who had always been 
Per uc cet ea and to our association especially, has been a bitter 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) Have there been strikes in particular rolling mills 
within the last year, in which your organization was somewhat involved?— 
A. Yes, that case I spoke of, the discharge case of that vice-president, brought 
on a strike, but it did not last very long; and the strike was not brought about 
according to the requirements of our constitution. The man became rebellious 
and, being an officer, called out all the employees of the mill in which he worked. 
and finally called out all the employees in all the mills in his district. But the 
very moment we were able to go there we quickly stopped the whole thing and 
put all the men back to work. 7 

Q. You adjusted it?—A. No; we compelled the men to go to work. 

Q. Were the strikes in Pittsburg adjusted alsoPp—A. No. We had a strike in 
Millvale, a place between Pittsburg and Sharpsburg, that has never been adjusted 
and we had a strike in Homestead that has never been adjusted. j 

Q@. At Homestead?—A. Yes; within the year—that is, since January. 

Q. Are there many union men employed at the Homestead mills?—A. None at 
poles eed should be connected with the Knights of Labor or American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Local unions?—A. Yes, but I doubt that. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) That could not be where you are associated with the 
American Federation of Labor?—A. Our people, no. 

Q. Are you associated with the American Federation of Labor?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the American Federation of Labor would not have an organization in 
ea not recognized by you?—A. Not among the people who, we think, 

elong to us now. : 
eae reo ot PHILLIPS.) Formerly was the union labor recognized at Home- 
stead?—A. Yes. 
aes What time did it cease to be recognized there?—A. I think about 1891 or 
2. 

@. And they have been running nonunion since that day?—A. Yes; ever since, 
although a lodge of the amalgamated association was formed there a few months 
ago, but as soon as it was discovered all the men who had joined were discharged. 

Q. Have they been reinstated?—A. No. 

@. Their places were filled by nonunion men?—A. Some of them went back to 
work again; the others did not, and their places were taken by nonunion men. 

Q. Do you know about the number of men employed in Homestead?—A. No; I 
do not. I understand that there are about 2,000 men, though, who could become 
members of our association if they were permitted. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is it generally recognized that the iron and steel indus- 
try is now in a more prosperons condition than it was in 1892?—A. Oh, yes. 

. You have asliding scale with the manufacturers?—A. Yes. 

@. You say that you consider about 70 per cent of the workers members?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Well, then, I would like to have you explain why it is, if you have a sliding 
scale controlled by the market that your wages are not equal to what they were 
in 1892?—A. There are two causes for that. Ourmethod of formulating the scale 
is about as follows: Every subordinate lodge in the month of April will hold a 
meeting devoted specially to making changes in the scale or seeking to get addi- 
tions tothe scale. Wecall these suggestions for the programme. They come tothe 
national office and are put into pamphlet form. Copies are sent to the manufac- 
turers prior to our meeting them in conference. Now, last year some of our men 
did not ask for as much as they received in 1892. Then, in other cases the manu- 
facturers were not willing to give us as much as we asked for; that is, sufficient 
to restore the rates of 1892. 

. Have the employers made any advances in these scales that were not con- 
trolled by the sliding wage scale; have they made any increase in wages that was 
not controlled by the sliding wage scale?—A. Yes, at our solicitation. We have 


“some men that do not work by the piece or by the ton. We term them day men. 


We have secured an advance for all the day men in the sheet mills: and I want to 
say this, that we have secured for one peculiar craft or set of craftsmen in the sheet 
mills what the amalgamated association never got for them before, an advance of 
15 per cent. ‘ : ee 

. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Now, in forming the scale was not the steel billet at 
cost the unit on which you base all wages?—A. Well, it was for the steel mills. 
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Q. On what principle, what foundation do you frame the scale, ae the 
scale of the year before with amendments, or are there any processes in the gen- 
eral market that control your wages at the time you make this scale?—A. Yes. 
Now, the sheet scale is to be advanced conditionally upon the advance of sheet 
iron. The tin scale also, and in most branches of the steel trade the same thing 
prevails. ons : E 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Do we understand that the sliding scale implies that 
the wages of your tradesmen shall be fixed at annual conventions based upon the 
existing conditions of the market at that time, or do we understand that between 
conventions your wages shall advance and decline in accordance with the advance 
and decline in prices?—A. Both. When we formulate our scale during the con- 
vention period, we study the markets as carefully as we can, and we are able to 
do that rather well because during the year we have access to the books of the 
manufacturers whenever we desire. : 3 

Q. In your judgment, were the conditions of the industry throughout the 
country last April equal to the conditions at the time your new scale went into 
effect?—A. No. 

Q. They were inferior, were they?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you believe that if the action taken in April had been in July, your 
membership would have acted the same?—A. The result would be the same for 
this reason: Now, our subordinate lodges hold their meetings in April and send 
suggestions for the programme. The manufacturers notify us when their con- 
ference committee will be ready to meet ours.. Two or three days prior to meet- 
ing the manufacturers we call together the members of what is termed the 
wagecommittee. That wage committee goes over this programme, examining all 
the suggestions and altering it at its will. So that you see while we might not be 
acquainted in April with the conditions which would prevail in May, yet when we 
hold the wage-committee meeting, the conditions are there to inform and instruct 
us. This happens 2 or 3 days prior to the holding of the convention. Then, the 
convention itself sits in judgment upon it, ’crutinizing carefully the amend- 
ments made by the wage committee; and further amendments are made by the 
- convention. Then, the convention appoints a conference committee which meets 
the manufacturers, and that conference committee has usually what we term 
descretionary power; plenary power would be a better term. They have full 
power to alter the scale that came originally from the subordinate lodges, 
through the wage committee and through the convention. 

Q. Since your present scale has gone into effect, certain products of iron and 
steel have advanced in price materially, what advantage or part of that increase 
in price do the workers receive?—A. Nothing, as-yet. 

Q. Then, the sliding scale, to that extent, is not operative, is it?—A. It has 
been rendered inoperative only for the present, and for a very simple reason. I 
examined the daily sheets of the American Tin Plate Company in Chicago last 
week, and those sales show that our people are not entitled to an advance for 
August and September, or for September and October. It is a 60-day examina- 
, tion for the tin-mill men, the sheet-mill men, the finishers and the boiler men; 

that is, the iron and steel workers. Now, the orders that were delivered were 
taken six months, nine months, and in some cases a year ago; so that the orders 
which are being booked at the rates prevailing to-day, are not orders which we 
examined with reference to determining whether our men get an advance or not 

_Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) That is, you take in view the low-price contract?—A. 
tee oy Aan see the statements which I examined were for June and July. 
Sent zs Siar the next 60-day period I will examine the accounts for August and 
. (By Mr. Krennepy.) Then,if theres a ine i 
and iron, you still w« Ries an Grae es ae me see yes ane 3 ” eel 
A. That is it exactly. While it may be slow in coming Me will ioe ee : is 
While it does not come immediately with the advent of th i ¢ a a8 7 Mai 
no gralp mee decline—run into it. ao . a ee votas 
: You believe it is a good thing when it comes ?— tai 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Do you think that the din tise: prion a i 
trade, is the best regulation that can be made betw as th piled a foals ance 
employee?—A. I do. ade ween the employer and the 

Q. The advantages that accrue from this w aces : 
your reasons be that it makes labor more stable tn ane cna ey ae 
ment, and gives certain wages, and a perfect foundation f : the : ee ply 
know for what he can place his goods on the market ? A °y ie cs peter 
sous that I would give, i—A. Yes; those are the rea- 
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Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) It curtails the number of strikes?—A. Yes. Thescalo 
when signed is the scale for the year, of course; and the sliding scale we have 
always found to be the very best thing we could adopt. The fact of the matter 
is we have more trouble with our day men than we have with our tonnage and 
piece workers. It is helpful tothe manufacturers. The fact of the matter is the 
manufacturers would like to have all of the day workers on the tonnage basis. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHAR.) Now, in cases of dispute, not altogether strikes but 
any disputes, what is your mode of settlement? Is it a local committee dealing 
with the manufacturer direct, or is it an officer of your union?—A. That depends | 
upon how far it goes. We will say that a man has been abused by the manage- 
ment, or he is not receiving sufficient money for the work that he has done, or he 
is compelled to work material not bargained for in our agreement. He will go 

_ to the manager, make a statement of his case and seek redress. If he should fail 
to obtain it, he will go to what we term the inill committee, a committee com- 
posed of from three to nine men so arranged that they can cover every turn, watch 
every turn. This mill committee will listen to him carefully, and if it thinks he 
is justified in making the demand, will go to the manager and ask why he has not 
complied with the request. If the manager should prove obdurate, then the mill 
comunittee, if it is satisfied that the man’s cause is just, will call a special meeting 

of the lodge. The lodge will listen. to the complaint of the man who has the 
grievance, receive the report of the mill committee and then vote. If it votes to 
sustain the mill committee in case it reports favorably to the man’s case, then the 
vice-president of the district is called in and after examining it, he calls what we 
term the district board, or all the deputies of the district, and they decide whether 
there shall be a strike or not. But the manager or any member of the firm has 
the right to call in the national president; and while all these preliminary things 
are being attended to, it is understood that our men always work pending a set- 
tlement, even the man or men with the grievance. 

@. Have you been able to settle these strikes or disputes usually without call- 
ing in the services of the State boards of arbitration and conciliation?—A. We 
never call them in. 

Q. Do you regard it asa better plan in your trade to have your own local com- 
mittees and jurisdiction of these affairs instead of calling in the State board?—A. 
Well, that would depend upon the location of the trouble. It would be better, I 
think, in some States if we had boards of arbitration. In others it would not do 
so well. Thereis one State I have in mind where the business men generally side 
with the working man who has a grievance, no matter whether it is just or not. 
A case I had not long ago was of that character. I had, to use an ordinary term, 
lick our own men into shape, then get after their sympathizers—the business 
men—and then bring the manufacturers into line before the thing was settled. A 
board of arbitration would have been injurious rather than helpful. 

Q. What is the general opinion on these State boards of arbitration, whether 
they are beneficial or not to the State and the general business in settling these 
things?—A. Well, we have never had occasion to use them, and I know very little 
about their operations or their results. , 

Q. What difference would it make to you in case of strikes and labor disputes, 
if your organization was incorporated? What are your views on the policy of 
incorporating a trade-union any way?—A. I hope the time will come when the 
amalgamated association will be able to take out letters of incorporation and 
become a chartered institution. , : ; 

Q. Please state what your views are and why you think ultimately incorpora- 
tion will be a better thing for the trade-union, the worker and employer.—A. It 
would obviate the necessity for strikes; do away withthe strike entirely. It would 
bring the manufacturer and his employee closer together, into more friendly rela- 
tions. It would enable them to see what they now see very dimly, and that they 
have interest in common; that as one prospers the other prospers; as one suffers, 
the other necessarily suffers also. And I want to say this for the manufacturers 
with whom we deal, that they entertain about the same views. There has been 
a wonderful change in the attitude of the manufacturer toward the workmen and 
of the employee toward the employer within the last two years, that is, as repre- 
sented by our trades. : Eo, 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) Would it not have another effect still, that is, in 
making each side responsible to the other for any violations of contract?—A. Yes, 

’ that is one of the things I meant when I said it would do away with the necessity 

for strikes. That in itself, I think, would prevent strikes. I believe that both 

parties would be responsible for all the damage that might be done. 
. Mr. Puitures.) In case of litigation involving quite a large body of 
incorporated laborers, and the case should go against them, might they not have 
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to pay such damages as would cripple them very materially?—A. Not any more 
than is entailed or brought about by strikes. ip ; 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy,) If you believe incorporation is desirable, what are the 
present obstacles to incorporation?—A. Our people are not ready for it. They 
are not educated up to the point yet. ; 

Q. That is all, is it?—A. Yes, Take, for instance, that man I spoke of. He, 
without following the constitutional course, called the men out, and they, not 
being desirous of doing anything wrong, followed him into a strike. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) A thorough knowledge of and a thorough respect for 
your constitution, and as thorough a discipline on your part as possible, are all 
absolutely necessary?—A. Yes; all these things are absolutely necessary. 

Q. And untilsuch time as men are ready for it you would not advise it?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Paiuuips.) Would it be much more difficult to fix the wage scale 
in other manufacturing industries than in the iron, steel, and tin? For instance, 
to fix a scale of wages in the boot and shoe business, or in the manufacture of 
cotton, and the woolens, and sundry other matters? Is not the iron, tin, and steel 
industry more easy to fix a scale on than any other manufacturing industry?—A. 
Ido not know if that be the case or not. If it was a matter of skill, why, of 
course, that would have much to do with it. If it is a matter of diversity in the 
product, not; because I believe we have a greater variety of products in the iron, 
steel, and tin mills than any other trade can show. 

Q. Well, it is your opinion that the wage scale might as readily be fixed in 
most of the manufacturing industries as in the industry in which you are 
engaged?—A. I think it would be a good thing for them all, because wages would 
go up during times of prosperity and down during financial depression. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have youin your strikes had any trouble with foreign 
labor, on contract, of late years, or alien contract labor?—A. In our strikes; no. 

Q@. Do you know of any instance, in the mills anywhere, of this alien contract 
labor in any of the sections under your contrgl?—A. I have very good reasons for 
believing that a number of men came over under contract to work in the rolling 
mills. Ihave been keeping up communication with the immigrant inspector at 
Ellis Island, and I am satisfied that within the last 4 months not less than 50 men 
came in who had engaged employment prior to leaving their old home. I know 
of two who were sent back 38 weeks ago. Nothing could be done with the others 
although everybody connected with the case was satisfied of the violation. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) What work did these men engage in?—A. Tin workers. 
It is a great pity, too, that it can not be prevented. It is hurting trade here. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) What views have you on compulsory arbitration?—A. 
IT should not like to see it brought about. 

Q. You have had considerable trouble in your organization with injunctions, 
have you not?—A. Not since I became president. 

Q. Previous to that time?—A. Anterior to my time, yes, a great deal of trouble. 
I would like to say, if you do not object, that my reasons for objecting to com- 
pulsory arbitration would be these: We could not get fair treatment froma board 
of arbitration appointed by the Government, I am satisfied, and I draw my con- 
clusi¢ yn from the treatment that we get from the courts in interpreting laws passed 
favorable to working people and in the issuing of injunctions. Now I want to 
say, I never tried to organize the men of any mill unless they requested me to do 
so. Ido not believe in strikes, and I will not take one step when il think that a 
strike will be the result. Now, the men in the Homestead mill who joined our 
oi eee sant: sabout 350 of them—are young men who have grown up 
Sew ee ean digs BeuKe of os and 1892, and had never been 
Prer tksa Gune ; rei rian on nA d men who struck at that time would not 
t this time. hink that we had about 350 men in one lodge at Homestead 
and I am satisfied that there were not four of them old strikers. We had—I sup- 
pose the past tense is the proper thing to use in this connection—we had in the 
State of Pennsylvania an antidiscrimination law. It was our desire to test tl 
if the necessity arose for doing so. Just abo Wai ete os peccmercecrs: | 

Soe De yé g about the time these men were forming 
this local lodge at Homestead, Judge Guntler, of an eastern county in P. 1 
vania, decided the antidiscrimination law to be aconaelen ene That ae ; 
supposed to protect any workingman who should desire to connect a s If vith 
a labor organization, or who should be requested or re wads “5 ae ee 
So of course, when the management of the Homestead il di re a ironclad. 
Sree hat written that decision, it did not scruple 0 Saye Ge ae Tee 
aN ee : eceemunatior the amalgamated association—and for that reason 


). (By Mr. S, at cas § ae 7 
ante 1 cen Eapaee: ) That case has been heard before the supreme court, has 
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? 4 

Q. Do you know whether it has been carried up to the Supreme Court?—A. I 

think not. ‘ 
_ Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is the scale in Homestead below your scale?—A. Well, 
it is equal to the general average but it is not as high as the highest. I would 
like to have this understood. that not in all cases do we insist that the provisions 
of every scale shall endure for a year. If at any time we discover that the manu- 
facturers have introduced machinery or new methods of work which will reduce 
the work to the men and increase the output, we are always willing to revise our 
scale and give them the benefit in a lower scale of wages for the remainder of 
that year; and the consequence is that in the steel mills there is a great variety. 
I doubt if there are any two steel mills working on the same scale of wages; 
and while the Homestead men may be getting the average, they are not getting 
as high as the highest wages paid. I know that. 

Q. Then, on the whole, as far as wages are concerned, they are treated as well 
as the union men according to your testimony?—A. Oh, no, I can not say that. 
_ As far as wages go, yes; but as far as liberty or freedom to act is concerned, no. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) And they can not change their locality?—A. No, they 
are tied down to Homestead, you understand. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Reverting to the arbitration subject, your testimony 
before the commission as to the advantages or disadvantages of compulsory arbi- 
tration is based upon your judgment and your experience as a member and as an 
officer of this association?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have an association that controls 70 per cent of the workers, or there- 
abouts. It is fair, I believe, to say that during troubles your membership can 
command arbitration if they desire it, wpon reasonable grounds, or command 
action of some such character from the employers, action tending to a settlement 
of the dispute?—A. Yes, our laws will permit that. 

Q. But in the case where there is a very smali percentage of the tradesmen 
organized, 5, 10 or 15 per cent, the same respect can not be commanded asa general 
thing, I believe; is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. In such cases do you believe that compulsory arbitration would be produc- 
tive of any good, providing that the compulsory features of it ceased with the 
finding of the arbitration board, and left public opinion to do the rest?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaAr.) Have you had in your trade in the last 5 or 10 years 
many improved appliances?—A. Yes. : 

Q. What effect has that had on the number of men employed and on the wages 
of those that are employed?—A. It has decreased the number of men, but not 
materially, and it has not changed the wages very much, because, being on a ton- 
nage rate, of course the improvement of machinery would give a larger yield or 
output, and the consequence was the daily wages were about the same. i 

Q. Would you say that improvements in appliances and machinery usually dis- 
place labor and bring into the labor field a less skilled class of labor on account 
of the great improvement in the machinery proper?—A. I do not know of a case 
of that kind in any of the-mills that we deal with. 

. (By Mr. RatTcHForRD.) You do not believe that machinery displaces labor 
then?—A. Well, it does to a certain extent, but it does not throw men out entirely, 
it changes their positions rather. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaRr.) Well, is it not usual in the new appliances that the 
better the machine the less skill it needs to operate it?—A. No; I can not assent 
to that, either. I have in mind one of the finest pieces of machinery I ever saw, 
but the parts are so intricate that none but a highly skilled man could take care 
of the machinery or a highly skilled set of men, and this is generally the case with 
machinery or furnaces; but of course some men who held jobs requiring skill and 
experience have taken jobs that an ordinary laborer might take—well, not an 
ordinary laborer. : f 

Q. How far is there employment of women and children in your trade?—A. 
There are none at all in ours, but the other organizations controlling tin workers, 
I suppose, have not less than 800 lady members, who are employed in the tin mills. 

Q. Are women organized in the trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. About what wages do they receive per week?—A. Well, I hardly know, they 
generally work by the piece. ; 

. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) Do they receive the same wages as the men when 
they work by the piece?—A. Yes. : ; aes 

Q. How do you look upon the employment of women in the factories?—A. A 
very bad thing. : : 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) From what view?—A. Moral and physical. 

Q. In what way would you define the moral proposition?—A. Well, now, take 
what we call the openers. They are employed in nearly all the tin mills, and they 
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work right among the machinery with the men who work at the rolls and the 
faraBpes: and of anes, they are acquainted with all that goes on either by act 
or by word. There is very little, if any, attempt made to keep them separate. I 
have myself worked in tin mills with them. I think I worked at one time in a 
mill for 8 years where there were girls working, runnin; anywhere from 17 to 30 
in age: Our men, you know, are very careless. The millis theirsin a sense. On 
a hot day they do not hesitate to divest themselves of as much apparel as they 
feel inclined to. The fact of the matter is, I have seen—but not while on this 
work in the mill—some of our people with nothing but drawers and shoes on in 
real hot weather. Generally in these places, in these mills, there are no places of 
retirement or they are not convenient; they are too far away. The fact of the 
matter is, in our trade, in our organization, when our men go to work in the mill 
to-day, they start at 5 in the morning and they work until 1, and from 1 to 9, and 
from 9 to 5 in the morning, and in some cases they do not get time to eat, and of 
course they run off to places of retirement, and they do not hesitate at all on 
account of the girls or the ladies who may be there. The men mingle freely 
among the girls and the girls go right among the men when they have an oppor- 
tunity, especially between turns. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Have you nosanitary inspection lawsin Pennsylvania 
to cover such cases as that?—A. Iam speaking of Ohio and Indiana and some 
other States, as well as Pennsylvania. : 

. Well, I mean that or any other States?—A. Yes, we have. 

. They could not do that under the factory inspection laws, of course. Are 
not the mills under the authority of the inspection laws?—A. Well,so far as I 
understand it, the inspection laws of Pennsylvania have reference chiefly to age 
and protection from danger of machinery. : 

. (By Mr. Puinires.) Is not attention to the sanitary conditions of the shops 
and mills required by a law?—A. I don’t know. Ihave never seen itin operation, 
and Ihave been in places where it would have been a very good thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is the moral condition of your mill workers as good or 
worse than in other classes of employees in other trades of which you have any 
knowledge?—A. No, I can not say it is any worse than that of any class of men 
who work in factories or shops. 

Q. Could you suggest to this commission a legislative remedy for this—any 
class of inspection?—A. I suppose that a great many restrictive measures could 
be enacted, but I doubt if they would be put into force. 

Q. Could you not in making your scale every year, when you are meeting these 
manufacturers and others, impress upon them the necessity of better sanitary 
arrangements?—A. Yes, we could do that. : 

(By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is it not possible that in tin mills where both male 
anc female labor is employed that separate apartments might be arranged for 
each?—A. Not without too great expense, I think. In the tinning departments 
the work the girls do there is necessarily connected with the work done by the men, 
and the same can be said of the girls who work in the hot mills, as we term them; 
they dispose of the product of the furnaces and rolls. 

Q. (By Mr. Pains.) Would you be in favor of prohibiting female labor in 
the tin mills ?—A. No. I would if these girls and their families could find a better 
way of getting a living, but they are making a rather good living to-day there 
and they need it. “é ‘ ; 

Q. What would be your idea of bettering their condition of employment?—A. 
elt I do not know, really; separation would be the best, but I think that is not 

easible at this time, 


Q. In your judgment they are not surr i iti i 
: A igment t ; Surrounded by proper sanitary conditions in 
many of these mills?—A. Yes, thatis the case. — d 
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@. (By Mr, HARQUHAR.) Have you any apprenticeship in your trade—schools 
a APP! enticeship?—A, Not exactly; and we hardly have a system of promotion 
there, a though both are recognized. Now, when administering the ritual the 
men in taking the obligation are required not to teach green hands except by con- 
sent pe lodge members, and it is generally understood that when a vacancy is 
en Secceee man eee line ten into the place; but if the manager decides that 

yvants somebody else, even though he bea ereen me a 
trouble if he puts him in. ie 2 nan We 20 metal aa 
Q.. Have you any rule as to the a ti 
: 1 J Yas pportionment of green ; journey- 
ee g hands to the journey 

Q. What action has your organization taken in this sh 
ment?—A. We have always believed in the 8-hour turn, as we call it and I believe 
that it would not be very difficult to create in the minds of the majority a senti- 
ment in favor of 6 hours work in the rolling mills. 
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Q. So, you may say your organization is really in favor of the 8-hour working 
day?—A. Oh, yes, with the exception perhaps of one branch, called the boiling 
=i pneduing. and the objection to that is they can not make sufficient money in 8 

S. 
_ Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) You have the 8-hour day really in i 
ey ree ) y y in force in your 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) What are your rules in respect to Sunday labor?—A. 
_ We do not permit our men to work on Sunday. 

Q. What is your rate of wages for overtime or holidays?—A. We have no 
overtime. 

Q. (By Mr. Puinuirs.) Have you men that are engaged in the smelting furnace 

_ business?—A. Yes, in a few mills. 
Q. Do they or do they not work on Sunday?—A. Some do and some do not work 
‘on Sunday. We endeavored to stop that—that is, unnecessary work is the only 
kind we object to. We recognize the difference between that which is absolutely 
necessary and that which is not absolutely necessary. We have held a number 
of meetings in Pittsburg, and sent out circulars explaining the matter to our 
people; worked in conjunction with what is termed the Federation of Churches, 
but we were not able to accomplish anything. Those of our mills in which our 
men are compelled to work on Sunday are compelled to do so by their competitors, 
who are not connected with usin any way. The claim is made by every manu- 
facturer that employs men on Sunday that competition compels it. : 

. About what per cent are compelled to or do work on Sunday, in that organi- 
zation which you represent?—A. None of our sheet-mill men, tin-mill men, pud- 
dlers, or the finishers work on Sunday—only steel men. 

Q. And furnace men?—A. They are in the department of the steel mills, and 
in the finishing departments as well. I have used the term in its general sense. 

3 Much the larger per cent do not work on Sunday ?—A. Yes; that is right. 

. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) When Sunday work is permitted, is the usual rate 
paid, or more?—A. The usual rate. . 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) In your suppression of Sunday work, has it come from 
an economic standpoint. or from a moral standpoint, or from what we may call 
the Sunday rest standpoint ?—A. Well, we take into consideration the physical, 
the ethical, and spiritual phase of the matter. We hold, and we know, that if 
our men work more than 6 days in the week, their lives will be shortened very 
materially ; and we know, too, that a man who works on Sunday sinks in the 
moral scale, and of course, being deprived of the church services, he must of 
necessity come to a lower spiritual level. There are a great many things which 
might be said on that question. There is one thing | would like very much to 
say. Itis this: I inaugurated the movement against Sunday work in Pittsburg 
and the vicinity chiefly because men who were compelled to work on Sunday or 
forfeit their positions and their jobs came to the office and asked if something 
could not be done for them, Of course, when they came we questioned them. 
We received letters upon the subject, too. One of these men told me that he had 
never worked on Sunday, and declared that he never would do so. He was 
informed finally that the mill in which he had worked for 18 years would operate 
on the Sabbath day. So, when the time came for him to go out on Sunday morn- 
ing he put on his working clothes, took his bucket, hunted up the first policeman 
and said, *‘ Look here, you are sworn to execute the law; it is contrary to the 
laws of this State to work on Sunday. I do not want to work and do not want to 
violate the laws, and I ask you, for God’s sake, to lock me up and prevent me from 
violating the law.” Men came with stories like that, and I know they were in 
earnest, and did not want to work on Sunday, but it was a case of ‘‘ work, or you 
will lose your job to somebody else who will-work.” That was what started the 
movement in Pittsburg last fall. Las 

Q. (By Mr. RAtcHFoRD.) The movement was successful?—A. No. | ; 

Q. Did the churches of Pittsburg lend any assistance toward making it suc- 
cessful?—A. Yes. ; ; 

Q. (By Mr. KennEDy.) Did they exert much influence on that matter?—A. I 
do not know. I would not undertake to say much about that, but it is just as 
well to let the churches know what is going on. The amalgamated association 
rented the Bijou theater in Pittsburg for four Sabbaths. The federation of 
churches agitated the matter through the public papers, and by request of the 
ministers we sent out one Sabbath over 300 invitations to ministers to be present 
and participate in our service. The most that we had on any occasion was 7 
preachers. : : 

Q. Perhaps a couple of hundred in Pittsburg?—A. Oh, yes; w 
invitations, and on one Sunday it was necessary to hunt among the 
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a preacher to open the meeting with prayer. The federation of churches sent to 
us a committee on conference. We thought it would be well to institute legal 
proceedings against, not the employers of labor, because they were not amenable 
to law, but against those employed. In fact, some of the men employed had come 
and requested that we sue them and keep doing it until the men would have a 
right to say, ‘‘ We'can not work, and it would not be right to discharge us because 
we have been sued so often.” We said we would not ask the churches to pay 1 
cent; we would pay all the expenses. But I want to say right here, the church 
has not always been practical, and it was not in this case. An osm prevailed 
there with a majority of the members that we should not use force under any 
circumstances; that a circular letter should be sent to all the churches requesting 
them to petition the proprietors or owners of the mills to cease running or operat- 
ing them on Sunday. 

That was the last meeting we had with them, but we heard nothing from them 
until this week, when the same or a similar committee, proceeding from the same 
body, had a conference with one of the firms in Pittsburg operating nearly all of 
its plants on Sunday. They were told exactly what everybody else is told. 
“Competition compels us to work on Sunday.” 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) Are there more mills in proportion to business and 
size of the city running in Pittsburg on Sunday in any other city—than in Youngs- 
town or Cleveland or elsewhere?—A. Not Pittsburg proper. Oh, no; very few 
ever run on Sunday in Pittsburg outside of the branches that have to run. 

Q. In Pittsburg and vicinityp—A. No; I think there are just as many men 
employed in Youngstown, Ohio, and in Johnstown, Pa., on Sunday as in Pitts- 
burg. The same can be said of South Chicago. . 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Have you endeavored through your general confer- 
ence to prevent the Sunday work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you making any progress in doing that?—A. We succeeded with the 
apes mills, tin mills, boiling, and finishing mills. There is no work at all done 

ere. x. 

.Q. Do you believe that ultimately the Sunday work will be abolished in the 
different branches of your trade? Are you coming closer to that all the time?— 
A. No; the steel mills are getting away from us; it is becoming worse in the steel 
mills. We have here in our scale of prices, on page 34, footnotes covering the 
tin-plate scale, clause 9. It deals with the 8-hour question and with Sunday 
work: ‘* Eight hours shall be a day’s work on tin or block plate mills, said mills 
not to follow out except when notice to the mill crew is given of the change in 
time of starting Friday morning to Saturday morning; and mills are not to oper- 
ate on Saturday afternoons or Saturday or Sunday nights.” 

_Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Please state to the comission what effect immigra- 
tion has had on your industry?—A. The introduction of lower classes of foreign 
working people has brought the steel mills of this country where they are to-day, 
has cut down wages, increased the hours of labor, compelled Sunday work, and 
brought into every community where they are employed a very undesirable class 
of eRe I have been among them and worked with them. 

. Has your organization taken any acti i : i i i 
Ny a ge national compen tioniae Ar Not to ce Beeler ner aero 

é as there not a referendum vote s Jown ¢ i 
a this question to the arial guid association? oA. tt aay 
oe but [really can not recollect whether it was introduced and acted upon or 
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a year or two prior to the general manufacture of ee ee Just about 
Aire ensed sto bo-aitrade.T. x acture of tin in this country, boiling 
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was started in this country about 3,500 pounds constituted a turn’s work of 8 
hours. The coming to this country of that element, especially that part of it 
which does not purpose staying here at all, but making enough money to return 
to the old country, has developed what among tin mill men is called “the tin 
” : . . . 

hog,” the man who does not consider himself, physically, morally, or in any other 
way. He does not consider the evil effect he is having on his trade, He has no 
regard for his children who may follow after him. The output has climbed from 
about 2,600, 2,800, 3,900 pounds in 1895 to 5,250 pounds, and to-day to5,750 pounds. » 
Tam talking now about the common order, 30-gauge. Thatis the limit of output 
agreed upon by our association and the manufacturers. In some of our mills 
to-day if a manager knows that this amount is exceeded by a man, he will dis- 
charge the man, because it is ruinous to themachinery and makes impertect work. 
Yet my attention was called this week to men of this class, some of whom I am 
satisfied are illegitimately making as high as 7,500 pounds in 8 hours, jtist about 
double what they had made in 1893-94. And when they are expostulated with ~ 
they do not hesitate to say, ‘‘ It don’t matter ; we are going tomake our pile while 
we are here and then we will go back to the old country again.” 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Of the voluntary immigrants or alien contract labor 
that comes into this country in the tin business, were not all generally skilled 
workmen at first ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think many of these men who came from Wales originally to the 
vicinity of Pittsburg and St. Louis and worked in the tin business are still in this 

eee ie work, or are they birds of passage, and gone?—A. Some of them are 
ere still. 

. And they become union men, do they not?—A. Yes; they all become union 
men, and the greater part of them become citizens, too. 

@. Where are these foreign unskilled laborers in the steel mills from?—A. They 
are generally Polanders, Hungarians, Slavs, and men of that kind. 

@. And they have displaced the American labor, have they not, considerably?— 
A. Yes; to a great extent in the steel mills. 

@. What proportion of the foreigners, skilled and unskilled, have you in your 
organization—what proportion of foreign born?—A. In our organization, or work- 
ing at the jobs controlled by our organization? 

@. Wherever controlled by your organization.—A. A very small proportion. 

Q. (By My. Puiuuips.) A very small proportion of skilled in comparison with 
unskilled?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) In the trade as you know it, unless it is a case of 
strike to supplant American labor, you think the American workingmen in your 
trade are able to hold their own with the workmen of any other nation?—A. 
Oh, yes. 

6.’Do you think the iron work of this country is as far advanced as in England, 
France, or Belgium?—A. Away beyond. 

Q. You think the American workman has made a greater output of material 
than they do in any of these countries?—A. Yes. 

Q. To what do you attribute the advance of American workmen in nearly all 
trades over other nations?—A. Well, now, in speaking of the foreign skilled work- 
men I must say that the primary cause, so far as I can judge the things, is found 
in the fact that they were better organized over there than we were. They kept 
up their wage rate and kept down their output for a great many years. Those 
employed in the steel mills of course are not to be compared with our people at 
all for energy, go-aheadativeness, intelligence, skill. Very few of the lower order 
of immigrants who come here to work in our mills ever learn the skilled work. 
They do not seem capable of it. : 

Q. Take the second generation—do they usually follow the employment of the 
fathers in your mills?—A. My attention was never called to that at all until very 
recently. It was not called to it at all, but attracted by the fact that the second 
generation is working in the mills and creeping into the skilled jobs. 

However uneducated or unskilled the original emigrants were, the advan- 
tages of the American school and the contact with American civilization has 
* brought the second generation into the skilled line?—A. That is it, exactly. 

Q. Now, the commission would be pleased to have your views on the immigrant 
question generally, and whether you think there should be more restriction or 
better regulations even under present laws, with respect to alien contract labor 
and against classes and conditions of immigrants that are often admitted under 
the present law. Either your organization’s or your own personal views would 
be acceptable to the commission.—A. I have always believed ever since I gave 
the subject any attention that immigration ought to be restricted. {think that, 
so far as certain classes of immigrants are concerned, they should be prevented 
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coming in at all. They themselves do the country no good. Of course, their 
posterity become helpful to the country and become good citizens, but the class 
that enters immediately I think ought to be prohibited. 

Q. Have you in mind the nationalities now that you have come in contact 
with2—A. Yes, I have; I hesitate to say. 

Q. Take it geographically—central, western, eastern, or southern Europe.—A. 
The Huns, Polanders, Russians. We find no fault with the Finlander or Swede, 
. they are rather good workmen and become good citizens so far aswe know. Not 
many of the Italians go into the mills, and when they do we find them a very 
hard problem to solve. They are as hard as the Polanders or the Huns or the 
Russians. We have no difficulty with the English, French, or German work- 
men—none of these. The Irish make excellent mill workers and are good union 
men. I suppose they make good citizens. At least, we are justified in supposing 
so in finding them on the police force and elsewhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) You do not find them on the railroads as much as you 
used to, on the tracks?—A. No. : 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD.) It is admitted, I believe, that there are large numbers 
of immigrants, commonly known as birds of passage, w ho come here temporarily 
and return. What would be your judgment m dealing with such aclass of immi- 
grants?—A. I scarcely know howto reply to that. I think that prohibition would 
bea good thing; but, of course, we do not know exactly whether they intend 
remaining when they come over or not. 

Q. Would it not be a good thing for the Government to learn that fact before 
or go as far in learning it as possible?—A. Yes; I think the best thing would be 
to compel them to become citizens; at least put a tax on them. “i 

a eras eS oath of alesis on landing?—A. Yes. 

. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) You would have an Italian who co eli 
or read the Constitution, take the oath of AIP Le se nO SDS Sal 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Do yon take the view, in restriction, that it ought to 
be done by enlarging the head tax, which is $1 now to $25 or $50 or $100? 
Is that one of the means of restriction that you propose?—A Yes; that would 
Sie ay SPA he in rs re the undesirable class. i ek 

. You also intimated that you thought ther i ; 
an alien could become a auees of the “United  cemeniiee Hes me 
ought to be 10, 15, or 21; is that your view?—A. No; I do not think that Hie. . 
should suffer the same restriction. Make it a matter of intelligence at 
information. They have to undergo that examination now There are si aes 
who in 2 years would become better citizens by far than others wl se a 
for 20 years. But, 1 want to say, with reference to increasing the h See, nt 
think that would operate successfully for this reason : The ins ae Sat Elis 
Island knew that skilled workmen were coming here under . Pome, ors at Ellis 
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any future time become a citizen when his five years expire?—A, That is what I 
wish to say. I know men, and I have known a number of them, who came to this 
country 12 years ago, and some since that time who have secured jobs here in the 
mills enabling them to make as high as $12 to $15 a day, with almost constant 
work, and yet they have never become citizens. I know some men who by saving 
money and investing are worth from $20,000 to $60,000, who are not citizens. 
These are not isolated cases; I know many of them; could give the names. 

. (By Mr, Kennepy.) If a man takes the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, does he not abjure all allegiance to foreign governments, or the govern- 
ment of which he may have been a citizen, and does he not by that becomea citi- 
zen of the United States?—A. Partly; yes. 

Q. Do you think it is proper to confer that on the immigrant on his landing?— 
A. That is almost at his own disposal now. I think, for this reason, while he is 
not required to take the oath of allegiance, yet the mere fact of his entrance here 
may be significant of his desire to become a citizen, and in due course of time he 
may become one. 

Q@. You had to remain here 21 years before you could become a voter of this 
country?—A. Yes. : 

@. You would confer these powers on the alien who knows nothing about the 
country immediately on his landing?—A. Oh, no; I do not mean that at all. I 
mean that he ought to take the oath of allegiance to this country which would 
make him subject to all the laws of this country just as well as any other citizen 
is, not only to give recognition and observance of the law, but also to pay all the 
taxes that we pay. I had in view a modified form of the oath, not the thing itself 
conferring citizenship. I do not know as to your question with reference to my 
staying here 21 years; I was born here. 

Q. That is what I mean; you had to remain here 21 years before you became a 
voter, and yet it seems you would confer the privilege of citizenship on an alien 
at the moment of his landing. If he renounces all allegiance to other nations, it 
seems to me he becomes a citizen of this country, and therefore acquires all the 
prerogatives of a citizen.—A. He would not have much advantage over me for 
this reason: I would hardly be capable, at the age of 15 or 16, of exercising the 
rights of citizenship. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILuirs.) You would not administer oaths to children that come?— 
A. No. You see, as it is, we suppose that any foreigner coming here and remain- 
ing for a stated time and passing certain examinations—sometimes, of course, he 
is not required to pass the examination, or very poor ones; but we take it for 
granted when he has been here a certain time he is of right qualified to be a good 
citizen of the country, and that you know is a mistake as far as all of them are 
concerned. ; 

Q. What is your opinion as to these present and prospective trusts and great 
combinations of capital?—A. Will you excuse me if I say I have so much respect 
for them I never call them trusts? 

Q. We will have to take the common expression?—A. Yes; I understand that. 

Q. In the matter of both wages and numbers employed, what effect is its con- 
centration going to have on your trade and others; is it going to lessen the num- 
bers or lessen the wages, or what?—A. It has had a beneficial effect so far, and I 
think the generality of our members would prefer having these larger corpora- 
tions, syndicates, trusts, combinations — é 

Q. Than deal with the smaller mills?—A. Yes. I thought that you might ask 
me some questions along that line, and I brought with me a résumé of my opinion 
on that as presented in my report to the last convention of the association. If 
you do not object, I will read it. It is very brief. It was presented to our 
members: ’ 

‘¢ Centralization of capital has engaged the attention of the financial, commer- 
cial, andindustrial worlds. Criticism has been of a twofold character, condemn- 
ing or approving according as it issued from the variant interests involved. Our 
people have seen but meager if any benefit which could possibly come to them. 
Many inquiries have been propounded to your national president, but he has 
invariably declined committing himself. At this time, however, neither hesita- 
tion, reluctance, nor emphatic refusal is necessary or permissible. The causes 
leading to the formation of syndicates or consolidations of interests are numer- 
ous, but confining ourselves to the aggregation known as the American Tin 
Plate Company, we find the absolute necessity for their combination of capital 
and direction under central superintendency. The introduction of the tin-plate 
industry brought into the business many persons of a distinctively speculative 
character, such as lenders of money, land promoters, and workmen of slender 
means who combined their possessions forming cooperative concerns, which, 
being illy supplied with funds to conduct a legitimate business, they were com- 
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pelled to depend upon the precarious alternative of operating upon loans. When 
their notes matured and payment was required they had but one recourse, to sell 
their commodity at almost any price offered by the jobber. The result was ruin- 
ous, not only to the profits of capital and legitimate manufacturers, but menaced 
the wages of the workmen as well. There was only one way out of the labyrinth, 
namely, to bring all producing concerns into one organization and under one 
dominant directorship. What the effect will be on organized labor remains for 
the future to reveal, but we believe the men who work in rolling mills can con- 
trol the situation. 

“Brethren, permit me to say that if the men who are and should be members 
of the A. A. will undertake to lay aside all craft dissension and jealousy, obsery- 
ing the laws of our organization, and contributing as occasion requires, there is 
no accumulated force of capital that can coerce us into prostitution of intelligence 
and skill. Therefore I suggest that every member become an organizer, building 
up the membership,” ete. 

This was written about a month after our people in the gas belt, the State of 
Indiana, had written insisting that I institute legal proceedings against this com- 
pany for the violation of the antitrust law. Representatives of these very people 
applauded the sentiments here. Now, since this we have had dealings with 31 
corporate bodies and the results have been highly satisfactory. There has been 
less consumption of time and there have been better results; there has been more 
intelligent, concerted action. The latter I would like to emphasize. I believe if 
the syndicates are kept under control by Congressional action, strikes can be 
avoided, industries can be regulated, and good, fair wages can be obtained for the 
men. I want to say that in all the dealings I have had as an individual or as a 
member of committees with theso trusts or syndicates everything is indicative of 
better relations than we have had; that is, so far as my knowledge goes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Do you find, in your business, that the combinations 
of these interests under the one concern eliminates competition?—A. No; it can 
not do that. All the tin-mills are not contrglled by the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany; all the steel mills are not controlled by the Federal Steel Company or the 
National Steel Company. There are some on the outside—some I can name, 
three at least, very large steel plants. The sheet manufacturers haye not got 
together, but they will effect a consolidation; still all the sheet interests will not 
be controlled by one concern. It is an impossibility. The fact of the matter is, 
we have a cooperative tin mill working to-day at a place called Avonmore, Pa. 
My predecessor, M. M. Garland, expresident of this association, is interested in 
that plant, and about 14 of our members have stock in there and are working 
there to-day, and within less than 2 weeks that plant will be an organized body 
of the amalgamated association. = 

@. (By Mr, PHILuips.) What effect do you think that this large consolidation 
movement will have upon persons entering the iron and steel industry, and also 
the tin plate business? Could any reasonable amount of capital be put together 
so as to compete on favorable terms with the larger concerns?—A. Yes, at the 
] eet what the future will disclose, of course, I can not say. These people at 
Avonmore were approached by a trust with the request that they sell out. They 
refused to do so. It was intimated to them that if they did not do so—not by the 
officials of this American Tin Plate Company, but by others—they would be 
unable to secure sufficient supplies of raw material to turn out the commodity or 
ae ee pequsrest Bae nee proven to be otherwise—not the case at mal 
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necessarily from their all being connected with us that the pri - 
modity would be raised in the market, because, really, we do Pekan ts Ga 
get. We do not do that. I am perfectly satisfied that we could have gotten 
anywhere from 10 to 25 per cent more than we obtained. 

Saal a pet get better wages as a result of organization and combination of 

Q. Steadier wages, too?—A. Yes. : 
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Q. AEe. Mr. FarQuHar.) And they give it generally?—A. Yes. 

Q. You speak of your being a sharer in that which you help to create. Is it 
not a fact that from the time the product starts from raw material until it reaches 
the consumer, there are unions midway between, from the mines to the structural 
iron, that think they ought to share a little bit in the transportation, mining, and 
everything else, instead of confining themselves to the profit that legitimately 
belongs to that part of the product that they have created?—A. There may be 
but ours is not one of them. We always take into consideration every item of 
cost necessary to the production of the finished article. We never try to make 
inroads on the profits of the manufacturer. We take the cost of living, we con- 
sider everything, and try to get a tonnage rate that will equalize matters through 
the year. If, in 1892, we received $5 per ton for puddling, and the price of neces- 
sary articles was at a certain limit, we would take that into consideration to-day, 
if we were asking for $5 a ton. If the manufacturer paid so much for steel in 
1892, or rather raw material, and gave us a certain amount of wages, we take 
these things into consideration to-day; and I have not yet found in my experi- 
ence that any wage settlement secured by the amalgamated association, as 
organized by workingmen, has had any effect at all upon the market, excepting 
to lower the price of the commodity. 

Q. What do you say of the proposition that all organizations, in making a 
scale of prices, ought to have a living wage, successively from the raw product 
clear down tothe finished product, without taking the consumer into account at 
all? Is not every worker entitled to a fair wage for the work he does, independ- 
ent of the cheapness to the consumer, in any way or shape whatever?—A. Cer- 
tainly he has. 

Q. Is not that the foundation of the labor union system all over the world?— 
A. That, and the fact that inasmuch as the workingman is himself the consumer, 
he can not purchase unless he has that with which to purchase. 

Q. And unless he gets a fair divide of the profits that result from manufactur- 
ing, he can not be a reasonable consumer for all other manufacturers?—A. No, he 
can not be. That is my position exactly. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Those who defend combinations assert that they have so 
cheapened the cost of production in your trade that the manufacturers are enabled 
to goout and get foreign markets away from manufacturers of othercountries. Is 
it your observation that that is so, and as a result of it a larger number of men in 
this country find employment in your trade?—A. Eight months ago I am satisfied 
that we had, in the general average, about 5 men for every job. To-day I could 
find work for 100 men in the manufacturing part of Alabama alone. During the 
entire summer plants have been compelled to close down in part and sometimes 
entirely because there were not enough men to do the work to keep them going. 
T left Pittsburg early last week, went down into Indiana, where they have a great 
many mills; went up into Chicago, where they have a great many mills. Before 
leaving Pittsburg I was requested by a manufacturer to get him 2 men to fill the 
highest positions held by any men in the rolling business, and I have not gotten 
the men yet. Now, that answers the latter part of your question. 

Q. You believe, then, as a result of this combination that has taken place in the . 
iron, steel, and tin industries, that a larger number of men have secured employ- 
ment?—A. Yes, and in part reduced the price of the article, but not entirely ; I 
can not believe it has been reduced in price. Of course that is consequent upon 
the rise of everything, raw material as well. When the price of raw material 
shall reach its normal standing, I am satisfied the price of the finished article 
will be as cheap as it was last year, or nearly so. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuips.) Has there not been a very great advance in the last year 
in the price of the finished articles in many branches of the iron trade, such as 
wire, nails, casing, and tubing?—A. For future delivery, yes. Not for present 
delivery. aos Fe 

Q. ow. do you attribute that to the great demand for it or to centralization 
or combination—this advance that has come?—A. Oh, the increased demand, 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) I did not quite finish with my question as to whether 
this combination has so cheapened the meansof production that the American 
manufacturer can go out in competition with the manufacturers of other coun- 
tries and undersell them. Is that so; and asa result of that, isa larger number of 
men given employment in your trade?—A. That is the cause in part. I desire to 
say that, holding the position I do, I come into possession of certain facts that I 
really can not explain or deliver without a breach of trust. I have access to the 
statements and books of these various corporations whenever I wish. They 
withhold nothing from me. But in the main, what you state is the fact. Now, 
you take, for instance, tin plate. That is selling to-day for futnre delivery at a 
very high increase in price; but it has been delivered for the last 3 or 4 months, 
and is being delivered to-day, for very little more than it brought one year ago— 
very little more; and I know that on the books of the manufacturers of that and 
other articles there are orders which will prevent our getting an increase in 
wages for some time to come. Here is one thing that might be of interest to 
you, or perhaps some of your minds have grasped it already. We will say, for 
instance, that orders for tin plate were taken one year to be delivered at $2.85 
per box, a hundred pounds. The market quotation to-day is about, $4.60 or $4.65 
although it is falling. Well, now, they might deliver considerable amounts at 
_ the old price, and considerable amounts at the new price, and yet the average 
wouldn't give us an advance and would cut down the profits far below what 
people imagine we are getting. You can see that readily. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) On the expiration of these low-priced contracts do 
you think that the high price of tin can be maintained?—A. No; not if the price 
of material will come down. 

Q. Was the scarcity of tin, and the hard times when little tin came into the 
market, and no market for it, and little production—were these the reasons that 
these prices advanced so rapidly:—A. Yes. 

. Was it or was it not an arbitrary advance by the combination of tin manu- 
facturers?—A. I think not. I think it was tite increased demand. 
_ Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you believe that the introduction of new machinery 
in the long run gives employment to a larger number of men?—A. That is rather 
difficult to answer. 

Q. Take your own trade for instance?—A. Yes; I am thinking of that now. 
You take the boiling or puddling trade; the puddler, you know, produced iron 
alone for years; he was shut out by the introduction of steel, and yet I think 
very few of the puddlers suffered. Of course, the introduction of the tin trade 
opened up the way to them and they got jobs, and the utilization of steel for the 
making of certain things into which iron had entered before gave them jobs. 

Q. Do not confine yourself to the limits of your own trade. Look beyond the 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., September 25, 1899. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. E. LEWIS EVANS, 


Secretary and treasurer of the Tobacco Workers’ International Union. 


The commission met at 10.20 a. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. Mr. E. Lewis 
Evans appeared, and, after being duly sworn, testified as follows concerning the 
tobacco industry: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Please give your name and address?—A. E. Lewis 
Evans, room 9, Tyler Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Q. What orgarization of labor do you represent?—A. The Ist of this month 
we changed our name from National Tobacco Workers’ Union to Tobacco Work- 
ers’ International Union, in order to cover Canadian jurisdiction. 

Q. What office do you hold in this union?—A. Secretary and treasurer. 

Q. How long has this union been organized?—A. Since the 25th of May, 1895. 

Q. As a national body?—A. As a national body. 

Q. Did you have local unions in your trade before then?—A. We organized 
with 10—9 in St. Louis and 1 in Wheeling, W. Va. 

Q. Do you have anything immediately to do with the organization of the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union?—A. Nothing whatever. 

Q. What is your business—in what line of the tobacco industry?—A. Our juris- 
diction comes in chip smoking plug and chewing plug, fine cut, plug cut, and 
granulated tobaccos, and cigarettes. This is the line.- The all-tobacco ciga- 
rettes, cheroots, and cigars come under the jurisdiction of the cigar makers. 

Q. What is the size of your union—how many members?—A. About 4,000, I 
believe. We are increasing somewhat. 

_Q. Have you any women members of your organization?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do the women members share in your consultations in respect to prices, 
hours, etc.?—A. Yes; they have an equal footing with the men in this respect. 

Q. As to wagesand privileges?—A. Yes; so far as our constitution is concerned. 

@. Now, about whai is the average rate of wagesin the better sections of your 
trade, per week; or do your various subdivisions vary in wages?—A. The various 
divisions do vary—different classes of work. I suppose there are few organiza- 
tions that have as many different branches and different lines of manufacturing 
and different conditions. We have no statistics to give us the average of the 
wages paid. 

Q. What are the wages in Louisville, for instance?—A. In the better depart- 
ments, I suppose, it would average $2.50 a day, provided they could have steady 
work, you know. 

Q. Is your work very unsteady or do you have work usually the year round?— 
A. Itis broken somewhat, usually about Christmas time and New Year; and 
from the middle of June to the ist of August it is pretty well broken. 

Q. Now, proportionately, how does the number of women stand with the men 
in the whole of your union?—A. I suppose it is fully 50 per cent. | 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) What is the nature of their work, stripping?—A. They 
work in all the departments. 

Q. Principally stripping tobacco?—A. Isuspect the largest percentage of women 
are employed in the stemming and the wrapping and the package making, and lab- 
eling and stamping. The men, of course, have the heavier portions of the busi- 
ness; but there is quite a good deal of light work in putting up tobacco. ; 

Q. Does labor-saving machinery enter much into your business?—A. Quite 
extensively; morein the lighter branchesof the trade. Iwasdown South recently, 
and noticed a machine. I had heard of themachine but had never seenit working. 
T asked one of the employees for an estimate as to what difference it would make 
in-the matter of employment and amount of production, and he said he was pretty 
well satisfied that the machine had reduced the cost from $2 to 80 cents. 

. (By Mr. FarquHar.) In what department?—A. Package making. The 
machine turned out 2,200 packages in one day. It took 13 girls to do the work 
before, and the same work can be donenow with a few little colored boys, and one 
man to watch the machine and keep it running right. : 

Q. So the machine is purely automatic?—A. Yes; the tobacco will be fed in here 
[indicating] and will come through. The tobacco is here on the table and the 
paper comes in first; the cup comes next with the tobacco, as the boys weigh it; 
and it comes in this way; and the paper and tin foil comes in this way; and the 
tobacco comes down through and finally into a machine that cuts enough away 
and folds the tobacco within the folder; and it comes outall ready tostamp. 

Q. Now, has the employment of women been common in these factories from 
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the very first?—A. It has since our organization has been established. Years ago, 
I believe, it was different. ak. 

_ Is the employment of women on the increase or decrease?—A. Increase, I 
should think, so far as my observation goes. 

Q. Have you had any strikes in your trade?—A. No. ; : 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Are you affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor?—A. Yes. ‘ - 

Q. Have you a charter from that body?—A. Yes; we were affiliated with that 
federation before we organized. 

_Q. (By Mr. FarquAnar.) In locals?—A. Yes. : 

(). So you think there is an increase in the employment of women?—A. I believe 
so, yes. 4 : 

oY How are children employed in your trade?—A. Quite largely, more particu- 
larly in the South. A = , 

Q. What do the children do, usually?—A. Packing, tagging, stemming, or 
stripping. I think these would be the occupations they are most extensively 
used in. 

Q. What ages are these children employed at?—A. In the State of Missouri, 
where our offices were until last January, the age is 14 years. In the South there 
is not much limit as to age. In Richmond, the other day, I met Mr. Montague, 
the labor commissioner, and he said they were getting up a bill to cover that—to 
prevent them being employed in factories under 14 years. 

Q. Is both white and colored labor employed in the factories?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no rule against black labor, then?—A. No. 

Q. Is your union principally in the Northern or Southern States?—A. It is rang- 
ing now into the South, but until quite lately it has been mostly in the North and 
aaa West. We have none west of Missouri. We have 4, 5, or 6 unions in 

issouri. 

Q. What effect on your trade has these combinations of capital or so-called 
trusts on your working force and your anion members?—A. You mean the 
OL a ga of them in the tobacco trades. It has a detrimental effect, so we 
claim. 

Q. In what way?—A. The fact is, the trusts when they acquire factories close 
down the smaller ones and throw quite a number of people out of employment. 
For instance, in St. Louis the American Tobacco Company purchased the Lig- 
gett & Myers, Drummond, Brown, and Butler factories, and in St. Charles, Mo., 
25 miles distant, they purchased the Wright Brothers’ factory. They have closed 
down all of them except the Liggett & Myers and the Drummond plants. They 
are the only ones they are working now, so l- understand. : 

Q. How many persons did that throw out of employment?—A. The St. Charles 
factory employed about 200 men; the Brown plant probably 200, and the Butler 
plant about 200. I believe some cf them have found employment in one of the 
other two factories. 

Q. In the Liggett & Myers or Drummond?—A. Either one. 

Q. Probably 100 of them?—A. Probably. 

Q, Now, were those who went into these factories, so far as you know, skilled 
workers?—A. The most skilled. Of course, in our business, the tobacco workers 
are not skilled workmen, as a trade. 

_ Q. Most experienced?—A. Most experienced. There are only two departments 
in the trade that might be called skilled; one is the wrapping, which can be 
acquired by some people very quickly and by others it takes time; the other is the 
twists and spun rolls. ’ ‘ 

Q. Now, has making these combines and throwing 
difference in the scale of wages in such factories : 
Drummond, which are under the control of 
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ae Are the higher parts by time or piece ?—A. By piece. ; 

_ Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Prior to the formation of these so-called trusts, properly 
‘combinations, was there more tobacco produced than there was a demand for in 
this country ?—A. I do not know; I could not state definitely, but I think not. 

Q. Is it probable that under the new system they will endeavor to produce just 
ee fe mast the demands of the trade?—A. That seems to be the effort of all 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) To limit production?—A. Tolimit production. There 
may have been overproduction in a sense, but our experience up to that time 
would not warrant us in making a very definite statement, because we have only 
been in existence since 1895. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) I would like to ask you whether, in your opinion, this 
combination will eventually throw many of the workers in tobacco out of em- 
ployment ?—A. I think so. 

Q. Do you not think they will drift to where the manufacturing is in the larger 
factories?—A. The thing is this: with the improved machinery and the concen- 
tration of the work under fewer roofs, it will lessen the cost of production and 
also give an increased output. 

—Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Are there many establishments in your class of the 
trade outside of the American Tobacco Company and other combines; independ- 
ent manufacturcrs?—A. I should judge they have 80 per cent of the plug trade. 

Q. Outside of the combines ?—A. Inside of the combine; the combine has con- 
trol of them. They have practical control of what we call navy goods; that is, of 
the sweet goods. They have not so much control of the Southern trade, which is 
the little-sweetened goods, moreon the natural leaf order. They have not entered 
that so largely, but they have acquired a large factory down South now, and the 
Opinion seems to be that they are going to acquire as many of those factories as 
they can. Of course, their object is to control the trade. 

. Now, is there any competition for business among those that are in the sev- 
eral combines, or do they all agree on a selling scale of goods?—A. Well, they are 
all controlled. There are two factories, or institutions, as they call them, but in 
reality one. One is the American Tobacco Company and the other the Continen- 
tal Tobacco Company. One man is president of both institutions. 

Q. Who is the president of both institutions?p—A. Mr. Duke. 

Q. Do you know under what State laws they are organized?—A. New Jersey. 

Q. Organized at different times?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which is the latest organization?—A. Continental. 

: Q. Do you know what brought the Continental into existence?—A. I could not 

say, unless it was the desire to separate the two trades—two branches of the busi- 
ness, the plug and the smoking business—but they have not as yet got that 
entirely separated, I believe. The Continental is supposed to control the plug 
goods—that is, sweet-plug goods. They have smoking yet, as far as I know; in 
fact, they require it. 

Q. ‘In your trade you use principally the native tobacco, do your—A. Yes. 

. Do you use any foreign tobacco at all in the manufacture of goods?—A. 
None that I know of. . 

Q. Has the revival of good times, so called, had any effect on your prices or the 
number of workers?—A. Not noticeable. 

Q. Is your trade normally on demand and supply usually?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would not naturally be affected by a rise in industries or arise in the 
prices in other industries, would it?—A. Not particularly; I have not noticed it 
as yet. 

Q. So that really the effect of the good times has not reached your industry so 
far?—A. Not as yet; it may in this sense, the increased purchasing power of 
those who are prosperous; they might increase purchases in tobacco, of cigar- 
ettes or cheroots, or something of that kind. That would be the only way, I 
think, it would be affected. 5 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) That is not in your trade?—A. I should say cigarettes. 

Q. Cigarettes are not in your trade, are they?—A. Those wrapped in paper are. 

Q. (By Mr. FarRQuHAR.) What are the hours of labor in your trader—A. There 
are no established hours. We have some factories working 8 hours, some 9, some 
94, and some 10, and I am informed that a number of factories in the South—of 
course, they are not organized—are working 104 hours. Should they become 
organized we would endeavor to reduce their hours. That is what we are doing 
now wherever possible. F 

. In the States where you are working under the 8-hour law, does it come 
through the State law or through your own exertions?—A. I do not think there 
are any States where we have members that have an 8-hour law. They may 
have them in municipal work, but it would affect nobody else so far as I know, 
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Q. Has your union, since it became an international organization, taken any 
action in its national body as to the hours of labor?—A. Not as yet. We have 
matters under discussion as to the best means of pe: to bring it about. 

Q. Have you in your union any benefit funds?—A. Yes. 

Q. What are they, sick and burial?—A. Sick and burial. 

Q. Will you state what the benefit is?—A. Our sick benefits are $3 per week, 
which runs for 13 weeks. A member must have been in the organization for 6 
months, at least, to become a beneficiary in sick benefit, and for a year to become 
a beneficiary in the death benefit. There are certain rules that govern these. 

Q. What is the amount of the death benefit?—A. Fifty dollars. 

Q. How is your national or official board provided for—by per capita tax in 
your union?—A. No. Our financial system is similar to the cigar makers and. 
another one. It was adopted, or copied from an English organization, called the 
Amalgamated Association of Engineers. The funds are left in trust with the 
locals, and held for the national, subject to draft when necessary. 

Q. So that you have no so-called strike fund in the national organization?—A. 
No; in case of a strike, the expenses, the same as the death benefit, sick benefit, 
and the expenses of the national office, would all come from that general fund. 
The recéipts are divided into two funds; a portion is allowed to the local unions 
for their local expenses, such as hall rent, committee work, and such as that; and 
the other goes into the general fund. 
nee pee the Aa te or ee oe enter into your industry much?—A. Very 
ittle, so far as our observation tells us. One may secure employment now 
ar Has it does not materially affect us. z te 

. Has your union ever taken any action on the immigratio i 
restriction?—A. No. eon 

Q. How do youreach your local unions—by referendum?—A. Referendum vote. 

Q. Have you any regulations in respect to Sunday labor?—A. None established. 

Q. What is the custom?—A. We are trying to do away with Sunday labor, but 
there is very little in our business, unless there happens to be a rush at one time. 
ees Ht phe ied Hsin at times they want to get out a large amount 
of tobacco at a certain time, and they may have a rush, but it i 
we have Bares y may rush, but it is very seldom that 

. Asa general thing, do the factories outside of the American Toba - 
pany and the Continental pay the same rate of wages that they do?—A. rpeaetiae 2% 
it up, I do not think that there is a very material difference. Tn some departments 
a pay povaps par more, bbe in other departments the independents will 

ay more; but, not having a scale of wages adopted as yet, it i i 
to Bn Mans any definite information on that. 2 Be ee oa 

. Are there opportunities in your trade for a man with a smal i 
probably a family of his own, half-grown or so, to earn a ving Gif fe est 
ture of tobacco?—A. Well, yes; but they are limited, from the fact that he can 
ae eee the goods as cheaply, unless it would probably be some goods that 

Guraain ‘ Tae . k 
eee ret haes a much manufacture. He can not produce them as cheaply as large 

Q. Is labor-saving machinery in your tr: stly?— j iti 
2 very Ee ene. uinery in your trade costly?—A. I should judgeitis. It 

. In making smoking cut plug, is it costly in that?—A Bhi 
be. I should think that. ylece fr a tS ge) a eh ee: ee ee Of oe 
a an I have no faey saltit esc Taw would pe: 

_Q. So you think it would be difficult for on) : : 
cities, to make even wages out of BS ee “Of the ‘i be ie hi ee de 
business they could probably do it, because it requir ed atone ee 
take a washtub, dip his tobacco, drying it i (het wbey iets hike ht 
into shape, and then put it up himself SEER ee gather it, and put it 
Sa ess ee any branch of our business Sone de 

. That is what I desire to know, whether ; : 
company; and I desire to Leiap wRcllck Geen eee eee. penises 
could make more than journeyman’s Beng tia sans vias of ase trade, any man 
ing, I think he could; but I do not think it wi ha ae hace aN 
‘branch. nk it would be profitable in any other 

Q. Now, before the formati ; i . 
that you had hundreds of eae Si slitne area * Tea oe geese eee 
made twist and the native goods of eyer kin Wi i through she Sauer that 
mpberal believe. Nf d?—A. Yes; there were quite a 

Q. Was it a fact that a great ma i crow i : « 
had little factories of this kind, patice Tee Cone sections there, and 

praee: ert, Soe 10 i 
a reasonable profit?—A. None of this came under my obser vEaieey dal ee: 
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_Q. I mean just before these combinations?—A. I never have seen any of them. 
The first place I saw any of the individuals going into the fanPaG bites of twist 
‘eae ipgins. where we moved this year. That is the only branch they have 

Q. What is your own opinion about the incorporation of trade unions?—A. 
Opposed to it. 

Q. What are your reasons?—A. Well, I do not think that the people generally— 
that is, the working people—are prepared for it. It requires some education for 
them to know what the incorporation would involve. They would have to pre- 
. themselves to defend it, probably, at times; and they would probably be 

rought into courts or something of the kind. 

Q. Isthereany convict labor in any States that comes into competition with your 
trade?—A. I do not know of any convict labor now. There was in Richmond, 
sometime ago, but whether the factory is there now or not I donot know. I know 
the man who conducted it sometime ago; he is now running an independent fac- 
tory in Richmond, out of the prison. 

Q. What is the general condition of the operatives in your trade in comparison 
with other trades that earn like wages?—A. Well, I think it would be about the 
same—I think the conditions would be about the same. 

Q. Does the intermingling of the two sexes make any difference, you think, on 
the moral condition of your people?—A. Not that I have noticed. Our effort has 
been to place them on the same equality when working in the same branch of 
business. They both get the same wages. 

Q. Do you find in the management of your locals that the women take as active 
interest in the union matters as men do?—A. There are some that do, but not 
altogether; I would say no. 

Q. Do you elect women to offices in your locals?—A. Yes; there are quite a 
number of very good officers. 

Q. So that you would say the economic and moral condition of your trade will 
average with almost every other like trade earning the same rates of wages?—A. 
In the Northern and Middle States; but when you come to the South there is so . 
much colored labor employed in the tobacco business, of course you can not com- 
pare that with any other trade in the North. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is there any sweat-shop work in your trade?—A. No. 
Was there ever any such work?—A. I believe there was some years ago, but 
I do’ not think it amounts to anything. Competition has driven it out. 

Q. Competition driven it out?—A. Yes. There may be some in the cigarette 
business. 

: Q. My understanding is that competition always develops the sweating system. 
Is that your observation?—A. Combinations, I should have said. 

Q. Combinations are what have driven sweating shops out of your trade?—A. 

I think so, because goods are placed on the market more cheaply than they were. 

. That is one good result of combination?—A. Yes; and the tax has been 
raised to double, and that, I suppose, has also had some effect. It takes consider- 
able money to get enough to pay for the tax on a small amount of tobacco. That 
is actual cash laid out, and sometimes it is 60 days before you get money return, 
and the small person can not stand that. 

Q. Is organization on the increase in your trade?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Markedly so?—A. It would have been; but, of course, with the number of 
factories that have been acquired by the combination a great number of people 
have dropped out. ; ; : 

Q. Well, I would like to ask you whether you believe opportunity to organize 
your people is better under the combination system, where the workers are 

- brought into large factories and large centers, and thereby come in contact with 

organized labor in other trades, than it was under the old system, where there 
Were many employers to deal with and the trade was scattered in many places?— 
A. We have not reached that part of that yet. We have had nothing to do with 
the combination in any way looking to organization. Liye 

. Have not any organization in the factories of the combination?—A. Just 
a few scattered here and there. Gad xp : 

. Do you know whether they discourage organization in those large combina- 
tions?—A. The American Tobacco Company and ourselves have been at logger- 
heads since November, 1895. They purchased the Butler factory, which was 
strictly a union factory at the time, and when they opened the factory again 
everybody was discharged, and they were employed again as individuals; and the 
manager, who was there when we went to see him, told us he had nothing to do 
with the organization, and we could not effect any adjustment of the matter; 
and we took it to New York to the convention of the American Federation of 
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Labor, and they i:ad a committee go before the officials, but they could bring-no 
adjustment, so we have been fighting at one another ever since. a 
anne you are not making any headway in organizing in their factories?— 


. No. : 
Q. Do you have the union label in your trade?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Do they recognize it or ask for it7—A. The American Company? 

. Yes.—A. No; not as yet. Rumors have come to me that such was the 
desire, but I do not place any credence on it. Of course our label has been very 
effective in many ways, and it has built up business for them in this sense: That 
the independent firms started to use the label and built up a good big business, 
and the American would buy them, and the goods would be more firmly estab- 
lished on the market. They would profit by it in that way. 

Q. Are the factories of the American and the Continental companies princi- 
pally in large cities at the present time?—A. Yes. 

Q: Did they purchase factories that were in smaller places?—A. One or two, I 
believe. You know that they purchased one in St. Charles, Mo., a place of about 
10,000. Of course they closed it down. They merely purchased the business. 
They bought another one in Winchester, N. C. 

_Q. Even before the combination then, the work of your trade was in the large 
cities principally?—A. Principally. The greatest output came from large cities. 
Of course there are small towns, particularly throughout Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina, which have small factories, but they are being closed up fast. 

Q. What proportion do your 4,000 workers bear to all workers in the same 
trade? A.—I should not think we were more than about 5 or 6 per cent. 

Q. You do not have much influence in controlling wages and conditions in the 
trade generally, then, do you?e—A. Not as yet. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Whatvariety of tobacco is used in the manufacture 
of plugs?—A. It dependsupon thekindofplug. Different kinds of tobacco would 
be used for different kinds of plugs, and for different localities. For the Western 
goods Burley would be used principally. x 

Q. Where is that raised?—A. A good deal of it in Kentucky and some in Mis- 
souri. That is a branch of the business that I ain not very familiar with 

Q. You do-not know much about raw material?—A. No. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Do you know what kind of tobacco is raised in south- 
ern Ohio?—A. Plug, I should think. I should think tobacco grown in that sec- 
Oe oie for plug. They use a good deal of Wisconsin stock in the 

Q. Do your factories come under the inspection laws of the vari ? 
Yes. Ido not know what the factory ears in Kentucky, betel tee they 
do. We are endeavoring to bring about better inspection. Thoth the satiate 
yee are fair, we want all the improvements we cam get. s ‘ 

. Has your union given any attention to the State laws regulati - 
ment ef women and children?—A. No. Wolo pedgrr ey ie ey 
the employment of children under 14. We do not. d it a 
hold that children under that age shoul i of adinit peeps ee 
Bean hat age should be in school, and we prefer not to take 

Q. In your union what is the youngest age admitted?—A. Fif 

: : y ) gest age é ?—A. Fifteen 

q. And you organize from 15 up?—A Fifteen - tot : 
men under a re Ve OTe © p to 60. We prefer not to take 
Ton meer es pee a der that we may regulate as far as possible, we admit 

. (By Mr. AS f S Ar "e § r Tee 
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Bbosb A, The gliding scale ges pagers Pe you cents to say anys 
as yet, but we are reaching ane oo le of wages we have not adopted 
Posi, One ne : Se ee ing OES the data that will 
ales to Bpeher all the data together to establish a cational sone ee u a 

rade is such a peculiar one that is a ver rd Ehime ee: sep ree 

i try io : stabi Bro ccibie, ae es pets thing to get out. We are going 

. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is it youri Warcibe +p: 
ee iattich o ad a Bo eal yous SE noe establishing a scale of wages 
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Q. Is your trade generally in favor of the 
un Lease } » shorter work day?— 
: pe De ) oe tegar d your occupation as a healthy Satine es peer A. Well 
a ee a noe pet son gees ee! it is about the average ie Others ‘ot 
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oa me, but I think it is very detrimental to children and a Ld oe ae 
it is a good thing for them, especially in the South, where they work a the tae: 
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tories in all conditions. I have not traveled through the South enough to see 

what effect it may have generally, but from what I have been told I think it is - 

_ detrimental to them. You will see the mother, father, and 6 or 7 children sitting 
down in a place stemming and, perhaps, as much as they can do—all of them— 

_is to eke out enough to make a living. Those are conditions that are confronting 

.us that we hope to remedy, if possible, but it is a hard matter to right them, par- 

ticularly on account of the density of ignorance that prevails: mostly among the 
colored people. 

_Q. Your principal obstacle, as you say, in extending your organization, is the 
fact that the two great companies of this country control nearly all the product 
and, in fact, control wages?—A. At present they do. : 

Q. And if they are unfriendly to your union, then the greater your difficulties 
in extending the organization in any way?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, would you say that is the reason why you are saying but little better 
wages can be obtained, or is it on account of the unskilled labor that would take 
the places of those that are now unorganized, at the same wages, or lower, in case 
of strikes or troubles? Do you regard as a greater reason the fact that the com- 
bination is against you or unfriendly or that unskilled labor outside would take 
the places?—A. I do not know which would be the greater. I guess the density 
of ignorance and lack of education, etc., would be one of the worst causes. The 
others Inight be overcome. Probably one of our greatest obstacles will be the 
colored labor, for it is largely employed in the manufacture of tobacco in the 
South. It is pretty difficult to educate them to the necessity of organization for 
the protection of theirinterests. In the South I suppose 75 per cent in the tobacco 
business are colored, although there are quite a number of white people, it seems, 
going in from the country to work in the factories, so I have been told. A num- 
ber of manufacturers told me they did employ and would employ one wherever 
they could, either male or female. 

One of the greatest detriments is the employment of young children, which in 
the South I suppose the State laws are responsible for ina great measure. I do 
not know any of the Southern States that have any law covering the employment 
of children under a certain age. Some of them are trying to introduce it. Go 
into some of the factories down there and you see children that are employed, 
maybe sitting or standing or bending ail day long; faces look drawn and pinched; 
miserable looking; inhaling the pungent odors of tobacco all day, and it seems 
bound to haye a detrimental effect. They are so tired when they come home at 

night that they are not able to take any pleasures that a child should have. Chil- 

dren at that age we hold should be at school. In our conference with manu- 
_- facturers we so state, and in organizing a factory that matter is stated—that we 
do not admit children under a certain age, and we state that the efforts of our 
organization are to educate the rising generation, and keep children of that age 
in school, that they may know something—may be able to have means of support 
when they do grow up, and not be merely drudges all their lives. I met some 
- white people down there, in taking applications, grown men, that could not write 
| their own names. Ido not know what the school facilities are there. I was not 
through the country districts enough: In fact, I was only there a few days, but I 
was considerably suprised at the number of white people there were who could 
not write their own names. Evidently quite a number of them, at least, had been 
raised in the cities, and started into the factory when they—I heard some of them 
say—were 7 years of age. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 21, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM D. MAHON. 


President of the International Association of Street Car Employees of America. 


The commission met at 11.25 a. m., Chairman Kyle presiding. Mr. William D. 
Mahon was introduced as a witness, and being duly sworn, testified as follows, the 
topical plan of inquiry on manufactures and general business being followed: # 

Q. (By Senator KyLz.) State your full name, post-office address, and busi- 
ness?—A. William D. Mahon; Detroit, Mich.; president.of the International 
Association of Street Car Employees of America. —— ee 

Q. .(By Mr. Farquuar.) How long has your organization been an inter nationa 
organization?—A. September, 1892, was the date of the international organi- 
zation. 
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Q. Are you affiliated with the American Federation of Labor ?—A. Yes. 


Q. What was the standing or condition of your various organizations before 


you formed you international body? How many organizations did you have of 
street car employees and in what localities were they ?—A. That is, the local 
organizations ? : 

Q. The local organizations.—A. There were about 40 cities represented when 
we first formed our international organization, in different parts of the country, 
from Duluth to New Orleans. 

Q. What were the conditions of street-car employees at that time so far as 
hours of labor were concerned and compensation for work?—A. Their hours of 
labor were very long; ranging from 12 hours upward, running as high as 16 and 
in some cases as high as 18. At the time of the organization the wages varied in 
different cities and localities as they do now. At that time the highest standard 
rate of wages was about 16 cents an hour, with the exception of one or two of the 
larger cities. 
=e (Py Mr. CLARKE.) Were the motormen and conductors paid the same?—A. 

sually. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What are the classes of employees that you have in 
your organization?—A. We take the motormen and conductors and such other 
employees as have no other national organization, such as regular trackmen, car 
cleaners, and shopmen who have no other organization of their trade. 

Q. Will you state to the commission as closely as you can the matters that 
brought you together into a national organization, and what effect your organiza- 
tion has had on the labor itself in respect to hours and in respect to wages?— 
A. The matters that brought us together, of course, were our conditions of long 
hours and small pay; and we came together to better our conditions, and to unite 
our efforts to secure shorter hours, and better pay, and the change of many other 
little and what we considered tyrannical rules that were enforced upon us. The 
results have been very beneficial to our people. While the organization has not 
been as strong with us as with some of the other trades and crafts, from the fact 
that we work for one organization or one Corporation usually, and that being a 
strong and powerful one we must effect a very strong organization or they wipe 
us out of existence; but the results have been very good. We have since 1892 
raised the wages of the street-railroad employees throughout the country. We 
have aimed in the larger cities at 20 cents an hour as a standard rate of pay, and we 
have brought them anywhere from 10 cents an hour up to 16, 18, and as high as 21 
We have reduced the hours in some of the cities to a 12-hour workday where 
they were longer, and down to as low as a 9-hour workday; and we are working at 
the present time to establish a 9-hour workday. That is about the only practical 
day’s work that can be established upon a street railway. Eight hours is not a 
practical day with our people. We have established that in a number of the 
cities. Those are the benefits that have been brought to our people, and such as 
have been gained by agitation for laws, especially the vestibule laws, which we 
pond 5 ae pasnasey he ehinks in 1894 or 1895, in Ohio; and we have now, I 

dge, about 12 States where we have vesti g a seman ] | 
Negus Beasts to protect our pecs reat oe 
. The vestibule law is for the protecti P your or C 
A, More Ee aice ASSP otection of your motormen and conductors?— 
Q. When you speak of 9 hours being the most practical divisi S 
ee a eehelreey Yes. Haley hours of Oe or the ne 
‘ ours, and it makes ; “qual divisi i “To : 
8-hour day would be impractical ietorne eae aoe iy pun oh ae He 
something of that kind; so we aim to make a 9-hour workaae a 2 ary: pret 
cable—as nearly as schedules will admit it. It may os : ee ee pee 
way or the other. It may be 8.30 or 8.25, or it may be 9 5 ‘e s 30. b minutes one 
oo ne as neat 9 hours as practicable. ; Bye tn Or ee 
. Does this 9-hour arrange: ine 7 8 
usually divide that up for ep ea eae se : pee wud meals’ A: Well, me 
ee Oth Wonncston Mae ! ot know t 1at I could illustrate it better 
t t ster, Mass. We do not operate them all th: TAY 3 
in the different cities under different circumstances i B nat Wag We OUeR ae 
work in the morning and take out their cars; I me P ey a, Cot eee 
ae § ahha ars; they operate them 5 hours, and then 
come off for dinner, and they remain off about 4 hours us ; : 
then come on and relieve these men, have their ae pias), Re HE es 
about 4 hours, putting in there what would be their f a) eee ate their cars 
ie cit ear Ren os neir first half day’s work. The 
or me en come on and relieve them for supper, and rat : 
again and then come off, leaving those men the last suite, Ps ene: ee Shouts 
ae ab cars in, That varies in different cities. We work it differ ae oy mak 
ever 3 ig LO Ta ¢ : Y nee = Men shoe 
of the larger cities where we have cars that come in early in the oven For 
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= 
[ae on a line where the service may be 4 minutes during the day, after the 
usy hours at night we begin to bring in some cars, and the service is lengthened 
out to 8 minutes, to 10 minutes, and 20 minutes, and those cars are taken in; and 
under those circumstances and conditions we work it differently. Wehaveaswing 
system during the busy hours. Some of the men who do not have regular runs 
on a 9-hour workday operate 4 hoursin the morning and catch the busy hours 
out morning, busy hours at noon, and busy hours again at night, and putin their 
-9-hour workday in that way. We aim, though, to make it within 12 hours—the 
workday—if possible. Except for meals, we aim to make it within 12 hours, as 
near as we can get at it, for a 9-hour workday. 

Q. Let me ask whether there are any conditions during which the street-car 
men are expected to work the whole number of hours in which the line is in 
operation?—A. Oh, yes; there are days in which we do, such as holidays or days 
when there is something going on that requires the whole service. The rules of 
the organization have been not to cripple the service of the company. Aside from 
that, of course we contend for the regular workday. 

Q. In that case, what time do you get for lunch or dinner?—A. We do not get 
it; we take the chances. 

Q. Is there any arrangement on these long hours beyond your 9 or 10 for pay 
for overtime?—A. We aim to confine it, as I said, within the 12 hours, seek to 
keep it down to that, but we make this provision in some cases: In Detroit we 
make the provision that a man who goes over this regular time must be paid 25 
cents an hour. We make also this provision there—that in the operation of 
trips and cars in the busy hours of the day every regular man can be called on 
once a week to violate the conditions of the agreement to operate beyond that 
limit, but he must be paid 25 cents an hour for his overtime, while the regular 
rate is 21, making a difference of 4 cents. 

. How many employees have you now in your organization?—A. We have 
about 15,000 in the organization at present. 

Q. Could you give to the commission any statement as to how many employees 
there are in the whole country?—A. No; I would not venture to make a statement. 

Q. What proportion do you think the organized employees are of the whole?— 
A. I do not know that I could state that accurately. Street-railway men in 
organizations, like all other new organizations—for we are practically a new 
organization—are somewhat crude. They will organize to-day, get conditions, 
and to-morrow neglect their organization. We find that in all branches of indus- 
try, but we are getting over that. We have organized, since 1892, 127 organiza- 
tions; but some of those have gone down. Some of them go down and come up 
again, and go down and come up. ; 

Q. By what means did you secure this shortening of your working day and 
also your advance in wages—through strikes, through mediation, or in what 
way?—A. We have secured it through the influence of our organization in vari- 
ous ways; through the agitation of the question, and public sentiment that we 
have created in favor of it; in other cases through strikes, where we have 
demanded it and sought to enforce our demand _ by refusing to operate the 
cars until we got the conditions demanded. In Detroit we had one strike— 
in 1891, 1 think. At the time of the strike the wages were 14 cents an hour and 
the workday was about 14 hours. We secured first a 10-hour workday and then 
18 cents an hour. Since that time, through the influence of our organization and 
without any strike, we have increased the wages to 21 cents an hour and reduced 
the workday to a 9-hour basis. “And in other cities where we are organized 
about one strike would be the average. ; : 

Q. (By Mr. Partuips.) Was the trolley system introduced in Detroit about 
that time, in 1891?—A. No. At the time of the strike it was all horse cars, I 
think. I did not live in Detroit at that time. I happened then to be associated 
with my friends from Ohio there. I was elected just after. I was elected in 
1893 as the international president. There may have been two lines, but the 
majority of the lines of that city were horse cars at that time. : ; 

. (By Mr. Farquuar.) In what way do you usually obtain“your objects in 
respect to shortening your hours and getting better pay?—A. We do it through 
a conference committee with the company; and then we have had an agreement 
there since that time, and a strong agreement since 1898, with the company; and 
any question that we can not adjust voluntarily we submit to arbitration. We 
have just at the present time a very serious question there, of the discharge of a 
numvper of men, that has been submitted to arbitration. 5 

. In what city?—A. Detroit. The men met last Saturday night, and the news- 
papers predicted that the men would break their agreement and demand the rein- 
statement of these men. But the men in their meeting unanimously decided to 
stand by their agreement and submit the matter to arbitration. 
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Q. Is that arbitration local or State?—A. It is local. It is a provision in the 
local agreement between the management and the association. Each select one 
and the two select a third man. Nee 

. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) Allagreements made by your organization are neces- 
sarily of a local nature, are they not?—A. That is true. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquaar.) Have you any benefit system among yourselyes— 
burial or insurance benefits?—A. The international organization pays a $75 death 
benefit for the burial of the members. The local organizations, the majority of 
them, haye sick benefits ranging anywhere from $3 to $5 a week for their mem- 
bers. The sick benefits are left entirely in the hands of the local organizations. : 

Q. What is your initiation fee in your organization?—A. One dollar. a 

Q. What are your annual dues?—A. Fifty cents a month, — m 

Q. This money, then, is in the possession of the local organizations. How much 
goes to the national organization?—A. Ten cents a month. : 

Q. And you find that sufficient for the operating expenses of your national 
organization?—A. No; we do not. It is too small to carry on the work of the 
organization as it ought to be carried on. 

Q. Have you any system of organizers independent of yuur executive committee 
or national officers?—A. No. Our manner of organization is through our execu- 
tive officers and through division organizers. 

Q. Through division organizers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you what are called business agents in the local organizations?—A. 
Some of them do and some of them do not. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) And your funeral fund is raised by special assess- 
ment, is it?—A. No; out of our general fund. 

Q. I understood you to say that your 10 cents per capita was not enough to meet 
the running expenses?—A. A percentage is set aside by our international consti- 
tution; 10 per cent is set aside to meet the death claims of the organization. 

Q. Ten per cent of the revenue of the international organization?—A. Of the 
reyenue. : 

Q@. And that meets the funeral claims?—A. It has not always met it, and we 
provide in cases where it will not meet it for an assessment of 10 cents. I might 
say also that 10 cents does not cover our entire revenue to the international 
organization. We also have a provision for a 25-cent assessment in the month of 
April of each year, and that goes directly for organization purposes. 

Q. Speaking of the subject of strikes, now, Ishould like to have you explain to the 
commission the efforts put forth by the organization, if any, to precipitate strikes 
or to suppress strikes.—A. I think our law on that would be the best_answer I 
could give. Our constitution provides for strikes and lockouts. (Reading:) 
‘When any difficulty arises between the members of any local division and their 
employers regarding wages or hours, or when the principles of the organiza- 
tion are at stake, the matter must be submitted to the executive board of 
the local division, who shall appoint a committee of not less than three of their 
members to investigate the case, wait upon the employer with whom the diffi- 
culty exists and try to settle the same, and submit to the local division the 
entire matter at its next meeting. If the committee has been unable to effect any 
settlement, the entire matter must be submitted to a secret vote of the local 
division as to whether the local division will support the case or not; and should 
a two-thirds vote of the membership decide in favor, the secretary shall notify 
the international president, who shall proceed to the scene of dispute in person or 
by deputy, and make a careful investigation and attempt to settle the matter in 
dispute. Failing, he shall communicate with the executive board, either by 
writing or telegraphing”—that is the national executive board—‘‘and get a 
majority of the members’ consent before ordering any strike; and in no case will 
he order a strike without first offering arbitration.” Those are our laws upon that. 

Q. (By Mr. I ARQUHAR.) So that you take it that these rules are sufficiently 
conservative to keep a strike from being precipitated in a local division?—A. I do. 

We have had cases of local strikes in our organization, and just at the present 


time we are passing through that. Our organization h 

: gh that. — g at as ruled, and ruled severel 

upon the matter, that the international laws must be upheld, and oveanizaniiee: 

pee fieeciice their rights to any benefits or any protection from the national 
@ n. : 


Q. (By Mr. Ratourorp.) Have you not had the experi f al 
other trade union in its infancy, that men will airricdia coeaen thomsen een 
it when they see trouble before them and often advocate a strike, and sometimes 


FL aad ca eaa without following strictly the letter of your constitution?—A. 


Q. All unions, I believe, have had that experience, more or less, in their 
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infancy?—A. That is true of all societies and organizations in their cruder state— _ 
to make those mistakes; and we find it among all the workers. 
_ Q. As the membership becomes assimilated and BON. to understand the laws, 


Q. You say that such legislation has been adopted in how many St Lay\. 
think about 12. 5 y cae tt 

Q. Is your organization contending for its adoption in other States?—A. We 
take up from year to year different States. I think this year Massachusetts will 
be the one. 

Q. Have any other advantages resulted through State legislation that you can 
enumerate?—A. No; I can not. 

Q. What have the municipal governments done toward improving the street- 
car men, if anything?—A. I would say very little. Where we have organizations 
and create a sentiment in our favor we usually secure it through our organiza- 
tions. a have found very little benefit through municipal legislation. I refer to 
councils. 

Q. The Cleveland strike has been talked of by witnesses before this commission. 
Are you familiar with that?—A. Somewhat; yes. : 

. Can you make a general statement to the commission as to the causes that 
led to that strike, the progress of that strike, and the result of it?-—A. I do not 
_ know what the results are; they are not allover yet. The cause leading up to the 
Cleveland strike was the absolute refusal of the company to recognize or deal 
with the organization. 

Q. (By Mr.-FARQUHAR.) Name the company if you please.—A. Well, it isknown 
- tousas the Big Consolidated.- I think it is the Cleveland Electric; I would not 
_ say positively. I organized their roads, I think, the 24th of February, 1899. The 
men had requested an agreement with the company. 

Q. (By Mr. Pures.) Will you please state about how many were in the 

organization, or whether they were all in it.—A. They were not all in it at this 
time. There were, I would judge, about 600 out of 840 or 850 men. The majority 
- of the men, though not being in, were in sympathy with the men who were, and 
about all of them came into the organization lateron. They made ademand at that 

time upon the railroad company for recognition of their organization anda change 
of conditions. There was no question of money, butit wasa question of the change 
 ofrules. It seems that they had changed managers or superintendents, and the 
new superintendent had changed the conditions under which they worked. The 
operation of the time schedules was made so fast that it was impossible to make 
them, and it was either make them or lose your position. That, among other little 
conditions, they were demanding changed. Aman had no security of his position. 

He did not know to-day whether he would be working to-morrow. Under therules 
there was no explanation, and it madeno difference how satisfactorily he tried to do 
his work. So they asked for an agreement covering the conditions of their labor, 
and it was refused absolutely on the part of the company. The men after trying 
and after conference, two or three of them first met the general manager and 
then met Mr: Everett, the president of the company, and submitted the agree- 
mentto him. They took it under advisement and later on refused any recogni- 
tion whatever. They then ordered their strike. 

Q. Can you state about what conditions were demanded?—A. Of course, they 
embodied in thatthe hoursof labor There wereno changes demanded of their con- 
ditions of labor. They were only asking that what was understood as the 10-hour 
workday should be lived up to. That was not being lived up to by the company, 
because the men were worked wherever they saw fit to put them and under what- 
ever conditions. They were asking the rate of wages then being paid. They were 
asking these conditions that I have just spoken of, and that in order to adjust any 
dispute or trouble that might arise between the company and the association in 
the future arbitration should be agreed to; and a demand also, of course, that the 
road be strictly a union road. hsp : f es 

. Did you ask any rules in regard to discharging men?—A. I am not familiar 
with that part of it, but I suppose they were asking that satisfactory reasons for 
the discharge of their members be given. 
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Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) How many systems of distinct ownership had yo 
then in Cleveland?—A. Two, I think. . : 
Q. Did the other company conform to your rules?—A. No; I can not say that 
they did. There was not any particular trouble there. Their men were only 


partially organized. Demands were made upon the company for recognition, but 


it was not carried out, and they did not have men enough on that road to enforce 
or try to enforce their demands, and for that reason did not do it. ‘ 
Q. Was there much difference between the rules that obtained on the Little 


Consolidated and those on the Big Consolidated?—A. There was no complaint — 


from the Little Consolidated. ‘ : 

Q. From the employees of that?—A. There was no particular complaint there, 
more than that they should have recognition at that time. The treatment of the 
men on the two roads was altogether different. 


Q. Were the managers of the Little Consolidated approachable in matters of 


this kind, in contradistinction from the way you had been received on the Big 
Consolidated?—A. They were not approachable by any of our officers outside of 
their own people. The committee met them. I never met them. 

Q. But your local committees had a conference with them?—A. The local com- 
mittee met them on one or two occasions. rg 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) You say that the striking employees of Cleveland 
were organized February 24 last?—A. I think about that time. ) 

Q. Prior to that time how many organized men were working for the Big Con- 
solidated?—A. There were not any. 

Q. Is it or not a fact that the organization formed on February 24 was substan- 
tially what is known as a strike organization of those men there before that trouble, 
and they organized to prepare for it in a crude way?—A. Itis true. Those men 
saw the conditions that were confronting them; they were aware of all the changes 
in those rules and that something ought to be done to protect themselves. 

@. Is it also a fact that after that strike had progressed some weeks the 
employees withdrew every demand excepting one, and that was that their com- 
mittees and organization be recognized?—A. You misunderstand the situation in 
Cleveland. There were 2 strikes. The first strike lasted about 16 days. I was 
on the ground most of the time myself. I was in Toronto when the strike 
occurred and I came on down there. Mr. Orr, one of our men, was putting in his 
time between thereand Akron. It lasted about 16 days, and through the influence 
of a committee of the common council we reached anagreement. The agreement 
was that the company would withdraw their hostility while we did not ask for 
open recognition. They agreed to meet the committees of the men—that was all 
we cared for—and they agreed to give satisfactory reasons for the discharge of 
any men. They agreed to submit any question that might arise over conditions, 
rules, and so on, with the company, that they could not agree upon, to arbitration. 
That agreement was entered into. That agreement was ignored by the superin- 
tendent, and appeals were made to him and to the president, and finally this com- 
mittee was again asked to go and try to get them to live up to their agreement. 
The committee went, but were unable to do anything, and then refused to do any- 
thing further in the matter. Then the men took it into their own heads again 
and struck. 

Q. The agreement that you speak of, through the intervention of the common 
council, was mutually arrived at between both parties, was it?—A. It was. It 
was drafted and, of course, was changed from time to time as both sides decided 
until they were brought together. . The second strike was for the failure to carry 
aS ane pecans. 

.Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) How far did you get on thesecond strike and how far 
did you carry it out?—A. The second strike was over the violation, so we con- 


tended, of this agreement. Tt took place; 3 i j 

) S ag i 00k place about July 28, and that is the strik 

has continued to the present time. i ; eRe 
Q. (By Mr. PHIuuips.) Are any of your men remaining i : 

‘aa we ) J ig in the employment of 


Q. Or did they universally go out?—A. They 


< gO 
q. And were their places filled by Cibo ee ae been; yes 

q@. And none of the original men who belonged to the creenien back 
to work?—A. Very few. There are some few, I think, that have gone back; but 
the organization, as an organization, has not gone back or taken off the fight 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) The violence and destruction of propert as stated 
by the newspapers as taking place in Cleveland—what have you to sa ese 
A. [have this to say, that our people were not implicated in it At the oresent 
time there is not a man of ours under indictment, while the case of ot : ¢ th 
inspectors of the company was referred to the grand jury for renin idee 
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t I am not familiar enough with to make a statement about, also have 
ges against them from the other side. 
Q. The blowing up of street cars, or the explosion of powder or dynamite under 
street cars, was practiced quite frequently, was it not, during the summer 
ere?—A. It was so reported; but it was not by any orders of ours. We had 
nothing whatever to do with it. Our members were instructed to stay away 
from their property, and to in no way injure or have anything to do with it. 

As an officer of the international union, what is your general feeling toward 
‘such conduct?—A. I have always been opposed to it. It is detrimental to us, inju- 
rious to us, and the effects always fall back upon us; we suffer from those acts and 
always have. We are opposed to it. 

Q. Do you counsel observance of the law?—A. Always. 

Q. In all cases of strikes?—A. Always. I have been for a number of years now 
connected with this movement, and in all of these strikes there is no question but 
that they have their detectives and their emissaries very thick. I have not been 
arrested. I have not had a paper served on me with the exception of injunctions. 
That is, of course, the style of the day. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Now, in the case of the destruction ‘of property, of - 
which there was tangible evidence in Cleveland, you say that the members of your 
organization had nothing to do with it, and were warned not to have anything to 
do with the use of dynamite or any explosives, or any other obstruction of street 
cars and transportation; you state that?—A. Isay this: That our members, if they 
were in anyway implicated in it, did so contrary to the instructions of their officers 
and contrary to all our laws. We were absolutely opposed to any destruction of 
property. 

Q. (By Senator KyLz.) Were your officers on hand during the strike there to 
give personal advice and counsel?—A. The officers of the organization were there. 
I was not there all the time during the last strike. I dropped in and out of there 
- occasionally. But the officers of the local organization were there all the time. 

Q. They would meet these men in the crowds in the streets?—A. I do not think 
our men were found in crowds in the streets; at least | never saw it while in Cleve- 
land. If we held a meeting, we held it in our hall orat some place. We held a 
number of public meetings, and I attended those, but in the crowds I never saw 
them. : 

Q. Who were responsible for these lawless proceedings that we read about in 
the newspapers?—A. Directly, I do not know. 

Q. The employees of the company or others?—A. Indirectly, I think the rail- 
road company. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIps.) Were your men in those crowds, to prevent the cars 
from running, without doing damage to property? Would they assist in the 
stoppage of them?—A. I do not know that; that might have been. 

Q. That you would not consider an act of violence or destruction of property?— 

A. We claim this right: Wehave the right to argue and to consult with men, and, 
through argument and all other feasible means, to show them what we are strik- 
ing for and ask them not totake our positions. Weinsist that we have that right 
always. 

Q. is Mr. FarquuHar.) Isit your judgment and the judgment of the executive 
officers there in Cleveland that these lawless proceedings there were both insti- 
gated and carried out by what is generally called a street mob?—A. To a great 
extent, I think so. The people were very, very bitter against the railroad com- 
pany’s conduct on Orange street, where a great many of those riots occurred. 
After the adoption of the fast schedule, I think 8—I would not say this positively, 
but I think it was nearly that number—children in a very short time were killed 
on that street through the fast schedules that were being operated by this com- 
pany. Most assuredly if I had my child murdered under those circumstances I 
would feel indignant; and the treatment of the public along those lines had made 
the public very indignant, and the strike, of course, was the spark that lit that 
indignation, and caused it to burstforth., 

Q. Now, what have you to say about the institution of the boycott on the part 
of your organization and others there in Cleveland?—A. That was a matter that 
was taken up by public sentiment. We never issued any orders and never had 
anything to say about it as an organization. We took no action. We always 
asked the people to stay away. As I said, we persuaded an employee to come 
with us, and we asked the people to stay away and refrain from patronizing the 
cars. Further than that the matter of the boycott, I think, was—well, [ know— 
was not directed by any organization. 
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. (By Senator KyLE.) You took action in your organization, did you, a 
se bie ta the people not to patronize the cars?—A. No; we took emt aa 
Q. But personally so individually you gave advice to the people?—A. 
redlv we did—to stay away. ' 
AG (By Mr. WinoxvGns.) veer riding or working?—A. Certainly we ask 
that; we asked our friends. d ‘ ae ’ 

Q. Did your organization take action with reference to patronizing, or refusing, 
rather, to patronize business men who would ride on the cars?—A. No; we took 
no action, and I think no organization directed that. In many cases—and I find 
it so not alone in Cleveland but in many strikes—in many cases we send our men 
around. I know the president of our local union, Mr. Bryan, was very busy the 
biggest portion of his time settling up these things. The business men take hold 
of these things—in this competitive age they take hold of everything—and some — 
report would get out about some man in the same line of business,and we would 
get out and investigate it and settle it up; and we had our people, wherever they 
were, to inform the people that this was not true and not to carry it out. _ So we 
had no action on that. That was one of those things which no organization : 
directs. : 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you know from what sections the men. that took the 4 
places of your men there came from?—A. Well, I think the majority came from ~ 
Cincinnati and Chicago. I think they gathered up the majority of them there. — 
I know they had agents in those towns. ‘ , ; 

Q. (By Mr. Puitiies.) Were a large per cent of them practical men in this — 
line of work?—A. I would think not, from their operations. 

Q. Did they reduce their schedule after the strike to a shorter time?—A. I do 
not think they tried to run on any particular schedule. 

Q. Since that time do they run as fast as they did?—A. I do not know at the 
present time, but up until a few weeks ago some of the lines were not in opera- 
tion at all, and others had not an equal number of cars. I do not think they 
attempted any particular schedule. They operated them the best they could. 
From the great number of accidents that occurred, I do not imagine that they 
were very efficient operators. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquHar.) Has your local organization made any overtures lately 
tothe management of the Big Consolidated?—-A. There never has been any negotia- 
tions, I do not think, on either side since the strike. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) As to the sympathy of the people of Cleveland; was 
that sympathy with the strikers or against the strikers, so far as you were able 
to measure it?—A. I judge that the sympathy was with them almost unanimously. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) What class of citizens, the business community and 
the professional men?—A. I judge so, from their expressions. 

@. And merchants generallyP—A. We held a number of mass meetings, and 
we found an expression there, not alone of the working people, but business men, 
professional men, lawyers, and ministers, 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Did the local council there help you as much as they 
could during these troubles, to settle this question?—A. I do not think so in the 
last strike. I do not think there was any action whatever taken in the council; 
at least Iam not familiar with it if there was. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKE.) Do you know the name of the inspector of the company 
who is under indictment?—A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know the precise charge against him?—A. The charges, as I under- 
stand them, are trying to induce others to help him block and obstruct tracks. 

Q. What do you suppose was his object in trying to block and obstruct tracks?— 
A. Ido not know. ao 
: Q. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) To create public sentiment; is that it?—A. I would 
ine cee that would be my judgment of it; to create a sentiment against the 

Q. (By Mr. CharKz.) Do you suppose, then, th 
be charged to the strikers?—A. I judge so. 
ae ae me ae ne you think that was the case in regard to the dyna- 

That was used there—the explosions?—A. I do not know; I would not say so. 

Q. Have any of them been indicted for that?—A. I think not. 

a AG persons are under indictment for that?—A. None that I have any knowl- 
ge of. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratrcurorp.) What change, if any 
this lawlessness was resorted to?—A. I did not noti 
Of course, there were expressions by some against 
us, and I do not think the sentiment ch ¢ 

Q. It was not attributed to you? 


at he expected that his act would 


did public opinion take when 
ce any particular change in it. 
t it, but it was not attributed to 
anged against our people. 

—A. No; that is, not by the majority of the 
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- Of course, there were some, no doubt, who did, but the great majority of 
e people did not. : 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Did you make known to the public of Cleveland, there 
at that time, your rules in respect to destruction of public property, and all that 
you had cautioned your men not to do?—A. Oh, yes, that was stated time after 


4 


_ Q. Stated repeatedly, so that it was generally known there that as officers your 
ocal officers and national officers had endeavored as much as possible to suppress 
that lawlessness?—A. Oh, yes, that was published from time to time in the vari- 
ous papers. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) When those explosions took place, were they usually 

perpetrated in some remote part of the city, some suburb?—A. I am not familiar 

enough with the matter to know. I am not very well acquainted in Cleveland; 
that is, when I get outside of the center of the city. The one that was at the 

Lake Street station or barn was away out, almost out of the city limits, seven or 

eight miles, I should judge, from the heart of the city; out at what was known as 

Lake View. That is the only one that I could speak of as knowing the distance or 

the locality or anything about it. 

Q. Is that the one in which several parties were injured?—A. I think no one 

was injured in that. 

Q. (By Mr. Puruiirs.) Was there any perceptible difference in travel after this 
explosion?—A. I do not knowthat. Travel was very light. We kept no record of 
the travel; paid no attention to it, 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Did you not during your stay in Cleveland see as to 
the parties that were usually first on the ground after the explosion had taken 
place?—A. No; I didnot. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you consider the Little Consolidated as a union 
road?—A. No. 

Q. Is it mainly manned by union employees?—A. I think about half and half— 
equal division. 

Q. When the strike occurred it was not even half, was it?—A. No; it has 
_ increased in membership since then. 

Q. Have you had any trouble with the Little Consolidated at alla—A. None 
whatever. 

— . (By Mr. Puruies.) Have a large per cent of the men engaged in the strike, 
and who are not now in the employ of the Big Consolidated—have they left the 
city, or do they still remain there?—A. Some have left and some still remain. I 

can not state as to what per cent remain there at the present time. 

. (By Senator KyLe.) Can you state to the commission the per cent taken 
baek since the trouble?—A. Some of our men have gone back, but not at the 
orders of the association. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorpD.) As to the treatment of the employees in Cleveland— 
hours, wages, and other conditions of employment—does it compare with other 
cities in Ohio, or in the Central States, speaking of them as a whole?—A. The 
treatment does not. That is what brought on the trouble. What is known as 
the standard hours of labor for Cleveland is better than some other places if it 
was strictly adhered to. The wages are as good, and better than some other cities 
in Ohio. The hours of labor were not strictly, as I said before, adhered to. Men 
were worked to suit the superintendents. As aman came in, and they wanted 
him, they put him to work; and I contend our rule was not strictly adhered to by 
the Big Consolidated Company in the treatment of the men in other ways. 

..(By Mr. Putuures.) Is the United States mail carried on any of the lines in 
Cleveland, to your knowledge?—A. There may be a few on the Little Consoli- 
dated, but Ido not think any since the order of the Postmaster-General upon that 
matter. That has been a question that we have fought for a long time, and at 
our convention in May we telegraphed a message to the President of the United 
States, and shortly after that the Postmaster-General issued an order which has 
put that question out of the road. It does not bother us. He madearuling upon 
it. The words ‘‘ United States Mail’ can not be used upon street cars only tem- 
porarily, when there ismailon board. That is all that weasked. I suppose there 
may be some of the cars that have not been painted or repaired since they had it 
on. It may be on some of them. As they go in under repair I suppose that will 
be wiped out. F poe 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) I suppose some cars are wholly mail cars in Cleyeland?— 
A. No; I think not. 

Q. Are they in some cities?7—A They are in some places. That does not affect 
us to any extent. : 

Q. Did that strike have any political bearing that you know of?—A. Iam not 
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familiar with the political’ situation of Ohio. I have not been engaged in O 
polities for some years. : 
Q. Have you introduced an improvement in the general character of street rail 
way employees within a few years?—A. Thave. | : : 
@. Are they carefully selected by the companies and subjected to a physic 
examination?—A. I do not know of any physical examination. 


Q. Does not that prevail in Boston?—A. Itmay. Iam not familiar with Boston. — 


Q. Do you not think it would be a good thing?—A. I think so. I have advo- 
cated that an examination law would be a good thing. rd 

Q. Now, do you know how the wages of street-railway employees in the several © 
cities of this country, so far as your observation has extended and your informa- 
tion goes, compare with the wages of other classes?—A. The wages of street-rail- — 
way employees, as I said before, vary in the different localities, in the different. 
grades of cities, and where there is no organization our wages are very low. 


can find you wages in the South, of street-railway men, at 10 cents an hour. 


Q. You think that the wages are generally lower than those of skilled mechan- 


ics?—A. They are; I so found them. 
ake ia not the conductors and motormen charged with a large responsibility?— 

. They are. 

Q. Every minute of their employment?—A. They are. A motorman has 
es responsibility than any other operator in transportation departments 

o-day. 

Q. He must be alert every minute to prevent accidents, I suppose, and to see 
that he makes his time?—A. Most assuredly. The railroad engineer does not 
compare with him in that respect. , 

Q. He is obliged to stand all through the time of his employment?—A. Not 
always. The majority of companies allow men to sit down, with the exception 
of the heart of the city—have a line where they must rise up; but a man can 
operate a car just as well sitting down as standing up. : 

Q. They are obliged to be polite to all, patrons, as a general thing, are they 
not?—A. They are. That is one of the rulés of railroads and one of the rules that 
we, as an organization, insist upon being lived up to. 

_ Q. (By Mr. Farquxar.) Have the locals any rules with respect to the use of 

intoxicants?—A. They rule on it. We have a general law that has been applied. 

ol ee engaged in the sale of liquors is not eligible to membership in our 
ganization. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Have the companies a rule in regard to intoxicants?— 
A. The majority of them have. ] 

Q. The motormen are never allowed to use liquor?—A. Neither are the con- 
ees Sere their pis ia would smell bad, if for nothing else. 

; r. FARQUHAR. ut you have rules as stri r ins 
a Aes a panier? ar me no rules as strict, for instance, as the 

Q. (By Senator KyLz.) What skill is required by motormen to runa car? How 
long does it take them to acquire the knowledge, as skilled motormen?—A. That 
varies. Some men will learn very quickly and other men do not. It is not ever 
man that can make a motorman, by any means. It takes good judgment edit 
eyesight, everything. He must not be a nervous man. Sian 

Q. He must be a man fully the average in mental acquirements?—A. Up to the 
average. As I said before, there is no person in the operatin de airborretites t 
transportation to-day who has so much responsibility u on tinh omit that he id 
be so well looked after and cared for, and should have sort hours. It h , be 
proven by statistics, to those who have watched and observed, that fhe : ae 
number of accidents occur when men are physicall worn out ; Th: ti ei er 
at oe true mea the eo The ‘difference Spatwabate ‘raitrond engiheee 
and a motorman is this: the railroad engineer runs “! ar i 
people must look out for him; he ening be oanerros " thal cae ake 
The motorman must be on the alert all the time fc ee ll ae ee 
The thoughtless pedestrian, teamster, little childrey and everett ee ee 
looked after, watched after all the time. it tiie ee and everything else must be 
portation departments of this conntry that osha t age heb a eerie the trans: 
have een Beeae and be protected, it is that man Ce oe ee 

_You have not answered fully the ti it te 
aur the SS necessary one eee Bi eerie ae 
. [mean to become a skilled orman.—A. T dc ate : 
ever skilled in any department. motorman —A. T'donot Ictow’ that etry tiaras 

Q. [have been on acar that would go out 6 
the country on that trip, and the machine 
order. Ihave seen the men take it and fi 


or 8 miles, sometimes going through 
ry would burn out and get out of 
x it the same as expert machinists 


- 
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would.—A. Thatis not required on railroads now. When! learned to run a motor 
we were required to do that, required to get knowledge of machinery, but there is 

ailroad to-day that requires that, or that allows the men to interfere with the 
hinery. The rules are, if a car should burn out or break down, or anything 
, that they shall wait for the next car to pushthem in. It hasbeen found that 
it is detrimental and injurious to the machinery, and all that,and it is best to 
have experts who follow that line of business. There is no railroad to-day of any 
size or magnitude that requires that of its employees. All that is required is the 
knowledge of operating the car, starting and stopping it. 

Q. A man possessing as much skill as the motorman possesses could get in 
other lines of employment about how much per day?—A: I do not know that. ' 
_Q. More than he is paid as a motorman?—A. I would not care to answer that. 
It eel rary- He might not get anything. He might join the army of the un- 
employed. 

Q. But can you not compare men somewhat as regards their requirements in 
all these things?P—A. I do not know. We get them from all walks of life. I do 
not know that I can make a comparison. 
. We have shops out in our country where men get, I should think, $2.25 and 
$2.50 a day that possess such requirements as these men you speak of.—A. What 
we want, and what we contend for, are living conditions in the operations of the 
railroads; not what we might compare with somewhere else, but what this occu- 
pation is worth; what it ought to bring; what it ought to give us. It ought to 
give us a good living, good conditions, and that is what we seek to get. 
__ Q. (By Mr. Puituies.) Is that not true of every workman?—A. That is true. 
I would not want to make a comparison. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKE.) Do you not find that you generally have public acqui- 
escence and sympathy in efforts to improve these conditions?—A. We have; 
unanimous, everywhere. 

Q. (By Mr. FaRQuHAR.) Is there not an organization of electric repairers now?— 
A. There is a Brotherhood of Electric Workers; yes. 

Q. And these are not connected with your organization?—A. No; they are com- 
posed of electricians; considered to be expert men; skilled men in that particular 
sense. 

We have this rule for men who come into the service, where we have strictly 
union rules: the company hire the men—hire whom they please; the organiza- 
tion requires that he take out a permit, which will cost him $1; and he will go to 
work, and works 60 days, and at the end of 60 days, if satisfactory to the rail- 
road company, he must become a member of our organization. That is the only 
rule we have along that line that will stop incompetency. We do not consider 
that he is thoroughly competent at the end of 60 days; but they know whether 
they want him or not by that time. They have had experience enough to know 
whether he is an efficient man or not. 

Q. The motormen throughout the country are paid about what salaries?—A. 
The salary varies. We aim to get 20 cents an hour. Our people vary now from 
16% to 20. The wages vary where they are organized; and in unorganized cities, 
I can not tell about the wages, with the exception of one or two of the large cities, 
where wages are lower. Last week, in Springfield, I1]., where we have a strike 
on, I found our men working for $1.50, 12 hours a day. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) In other words, you are fighting for $1.80 a day; 20 
cents an hour, 9-hour workday?—A. Yes. Of course we go altogether by the hour. 

Q. Now, coming back to the subject of the vestibules and seats. Do you require 
the vestibule and seat for motormen as indispensable for the best and greatest 
service to the public?—A. I do. ; a 

Q. Has any case come to your notice where men had to resign their positions 
as motormen for the reason that they were unable to stand on their feet the 
required number of hours necessary to perform a day’s work?—A. There isa great 
deal of complaint. I do not know of any who have resigned particularly on that, 
but there is a great deal of complaint from men who have to stand all these hours 
in that position. 

Q. Does it not require exceptional strength?—A. It does. 

As to the vestibule, this comes to my mind: In Milwaukee, the year that we 
were contending for the vestibule law in the State of Wisconsin, there was a car 
operated by a motorman by the name of Kennedy, who was one of the vice presi- 
dents of our international organization, a very competent man, who went on- 
to a bridge, and the bridge turned and he went into the river. He killed 3 pas- 
sengers and himself. The coroner’s jury, in examining the cause, found that 
before he went under the water he was frozen. The weather was very severe, 
was below zero. This man had asked to get off, but could not get off because 
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there was no one to relieve him. As he came up there the fire boat came down 
and they turned the bridge, and he went off that bridge. We believe he was 
frozen when he went in there. The coroner’s jury in examining the case, gave it 
as their opinion that the accident would not have occurred had there been avesti- — 
bule on the car—after the cars were examined. d 3 

Q. In the cities in which vestibules are provided for by law, does it provide 
also for seats?—A. No. There are very few companies to-day but what recognize 
that the men should have seats, and I do not know of any particular companies 
at this time that we have any trouble with in our organization about seats. 

Q. The question of municipal ownership—has that question been agitated by 
your organization?—A. It isin line with our later organization. 

Q. Your membership are interested in it pretty fully, are they?—A. A portion 
of them; in some places they are not, and in other places they are. 

Q. Are they of the opinion that a better condition would result to them if such 
a change took place?—A. We believe so. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you think this change is beneficial to them as an 
organization, supposing they were under the municipal control of politicians?— 
A. That has been tried. We can not see where it would be any worse than it is. 
I do not know of but very few railroads but what are in politics to-day, and that 
very strongly. : 

(By Mr. Ratcurorp.) What have you to say in favor of such a change or 
against it, as the case may be?—A. There is a great deal to say in favor of it. Of 
course we base our judgment upon other municipal employees and their condi- 
tions, and while no experiments have been made in this country, the experiments 
in foreign countries have been beneficial to the employees. They have shorter 
hours, better wages, better treatment, as a result removing them from the hands 
of private interests. 

Q. (By Mr. Putuirs.) Do you believe that the public interests would be better 
served by municipal ownership?—A. I do. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Have you not some cases in this country where the 
municipality owns the lines?—A. There is nothing but the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Q. What have you in Detroit; is not the Independent line something in that 
nature?—A. No; in Detroit 3 lines are operated by 1 company. They are known 
as separate companies only to evade the law of consolidation. One of them is a 
3-cent railway, and operates under a franchise that requires it to give 8 tickets 
for a quarter from the hours of 5 in the morning until 8 at night. The other 
roads are 6-for-a-quarter roads, while the citizens’ roads are now charging straight 
5 cents, with the exception of from 6.30 to 7.15 in the morning and from 5.45 in 
the evening until 6.45; something like that; then they give 8 for a quarter. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) You say those lines are operated by one company 
Were they not separate concerns originally?—A. They were. They have consoli- 
dated; that, is, they did not say so, but they are operated by the same manager 
5 ue same oe _ Sites but known as three distinct companies. 

. Does one of those 3 m4 arallel g a 2.0 i 
ay aE ie acoe aa ines not parallel another?—A. The 3-cent lines parallel 

Q. Was it built for the purpose of competing with the other?—A. Yes 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is the commission to understand that the street rail- 
way employees are working under better conditions in foreign countries th 
they are in this country?—A. Not better conditions, no, but the impr a ‘of 
their condition under municipal control is what T sg nba of ° Ther oe bs 
have Se ete municipal control in the catia countries Le 

. Up to and equal to the conditions th: Be es ae 
hon ee hata oe pee pees ies that obtain in this country now?—A. The 
. A moment ago you were speaking : "eg ibili f 
particularly as to the constant ee ig ie cists oc on ould ror eae 
be to the advantage of your organization to ha ve som th ae be th won 
engineers as to the use of intoxicating liquors aie sa ae ae ee 
but very little trouble along that line. Jom nanie her ona he have 
it, and we have never, as an organization fous Reine lies beat eatin 
, @. You have never had any conflict with oe Bree: 
eee Now 1 do Ae : : “car employees on that sub- 
J : not think we have ever had any troubl W 
se oe a a but have always ruled against it eee - idea taeec oS 
. y Mr. CLARKE.) If you could get proper treatment from j 
: rae ye get T treat the companies 
you would not care for municipal control?—A. If we could get proper pase ay 


I do not suppose we would car 
ark pence d care so much. I do not ever look for that under 


Do you advocate municipal control for any other reason whatever than to 


get proper treatment?—A. I advocate it fo ; i 
asked if I believed it was beneficial to the pakke. T psteae me la 
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Q. Isit a cardinal principle of your organization to agitate municipal control?— 


A. It is a cardinal principle of the American Federation of Labor—part of the 


fee es, wee which we are affiliated. It has no set action more than any 
other. 

Q. Such an agitation individually connects you somewhat with politics, does it 
not?—A. Not to any great extent. 

.Q. That change in public policy can not be made without political action of some 
kind, can it?—A. That is true. Still the agitation so far has been rather on non- 
partisan lines. We had this strong agitation in Detroit last winter. The legisla- 
ture passed an act appointing a commission to buy roads for the municipality, 
and we had a good deal of agitation in the city, championed by the governor of 
the State, supported by the labor organizations. Still it did not involve them in 
any partisan politics. It is a political question, no question of that. They were 
involved to that extent, politically. 

Q. (By Senator Ky.z.) Did the city buy the railways?—A. No. The Supreme 
Court ruled it unconstitutional. 

Q. And the roads were appraised, were they?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the appraised value?—A. The appraised value and the value of 
the franchises for the next 17 years—about 16 is the average life of all the roads— 
the roads were estimated at $17,500,000. 

Q. What was the price asked by the company?—A. That was the price. They 
left it to the appraisement, and the appraisement was carried on by this part of 
the commission. Professor Bemis did most of the figuring. 

Q. The plants, independent of the franchises—you would consider them worth 
how much?—A. I think $8,000,000; I am not positive; nearly $8,000,000. The 
franchise was worth more than the plant. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) Was that quite satisfactory to the owners of these 
various railroads?—A. They were willing to accept it. It was not satisfactory in 
the start, but after some contention over it they were willing to accept it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Was it satisfactory to the public?—A. Not all the 
public. There were a great many advocates of municipal control—like the 
advocates of questions of this kind, that do not know how they are going to get 
them—and there was that opposition on this question. They wanted municipal 


- control. We had just passed through a political campaign, in which both candi- 


dates for mayor, both Democratic and Republican, said upon the platform that 
they believed in municipal control but did not believe in paying seventeen mil- 
lions for it; in other words, did not believe in paying for it; so I do not know 
how they are ever going to get it. Personally, I do not believe they should be 
paid for the franchise, but the legal side of it-says it is theirs, and you can not 
confiscate it and take it away, and you must pay for it; but I would be perfectly 
willing to pay them for the franchise a reasonable price, and let it be turned over 
to the municipality. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) How many years did the franchises have to run?—A. 
Their franchises varied. The average life is 17 years. Some have 99 years. 
The 3 cent roads’ franchises were for 30 years, in the start, and they would have 
about 26 years. And the old roads—as the system has been extended. out, new 
franchises have been secured; and in some cases they were out of the city. The 
city has since extended and got them from the townships, and the township fran- 
chises, they claim, are perpetual. Some of those franchises are for 99 years. So 
it isin very bad shape, I found, when I came to examine the whole thing of this 
transfer. 

Q. During the past year have these companies been contending for additional 
franchises?—A. They have been contending for several years to get franchises 
arranged. The roads were to be purchased by a commission upon a security 
franchise. Of course they were to be given a security franchise. ; 

Q. State how that is.—A. The security franchise? Well, it was something to 
secure the owners of the property. ‘ 

Q. In case the city did not pay for the franchise, then what was to occur?—A. 
In case they did not pay for it the security franchise stood good, of course. 

Q. What was the franchise?—A. Thelength of it? ; 

. Yes.—A. I think 30 or 40 years. I am not familiar just now with that. 
There was the objection—by those who were opposed to municipal control, and 
those who wanted it, but did not know how they were going to get it—they 
objected to the security franchise; but I can not see any ground for the objection. 

Q. I understood the estimate was quite large?—A. Well, it was. It was made 
by expert men, and men whom we considered honest in these matters. Of course 
it was the value of the franchise for 17 years that made it so valuable. The roads 
were to be purchased not by any tax that would be levied upon the people, but 
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the proposition was to Ee he sia pay hd ee © a security fran- 

i he property and make the property p A - - 
ee Well, the aecataige was to be a mortgage on the road as well as the additional ef 
franchise of 40 years?—A. The franchise, of course, was a mortgage security 2 
which was to be held, but the old company could not get it. The franchise was — : 
simply behind the commission to insure them in their operation of the roads. and - 
if they could not make it up they had the right to sell them. 

. (By Mr. Puiiiips.) Could you briefly state on what ground the Supreme 
Court decided it illegal to make this sale?—A. I can not get it just as it was, but 
the act said, ‘‘to operate railways within the city and without,” and the only 
point raised with the Supreme Court was that when they went be ond the city 
limits, that might extend their roads beyond the city, and it should be defined. 
That was the only point then; and that we were not ready. They went back into 
the previous history of the State, of the canals, etc., which were failures, and 
thought we were not ready for municipal control. The main point was that it 
extended beyond the city limits. ; 

Q. Would the eonteact have been consummated had it not been for the ruling 
of this court?—A. It would. : ' wa! < ok 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKE.) Have you ever discovered any indisposition or unwilling- 
ness on the part of the public anywhere to pay a fare high enough so that the 
companies, if honestly managed, can pay their employees all that you contend for, 
and have the hours as short as you ask to have them, and still make a fair profit 
themselves?—A. Oh, I find the agitation for low fares everywhere; not every- 
where, but in a great many cities. We passed through it at Detroit. The political 
platforms of all politicians for several years past have been for 3-cent fares. 

Q. Do you think that the street railway company can pay what you ought to 
have and realize a fair profit on the capital invested on the 3-cent fare, unless the 
city is very populous?—A. 1 do not. I do not believe they can in the hands of 

rivate parties. I believe, under municipal control, that it could reduce the fare; ~ 
a in the hands of private parties, I do nét believe that there are many railroads 
in the United States that could operate successfully for less than a 5-cent fare. 

Q. Well, how can municipal managementrun the roads more economically than 
private companies can?—A. There is nothing to meet but the actual expenses 01 
the road. There is no speculation in it, then. 

Q. If the element of speculation were eliminated from the companies, could 
they not manage the roads as well as the municipality could?—A. You will never 
eliminate it. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Some of the States have laws, have they not, reduc- 
ing the fare—2, 3, or 4 States?—A. No State laws, that I know of. 

Q. I understood Indiana had one.—A. Iam not familiar with it. It was not 
upheld by the supreme court, if there was. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Suppose the roads were under municipal management 
and were found not to pay what they had been thought they would.—A. They 
would haye to increase the fare, I suppose, the same as any other business concern. 

Q. (By Senator Kyzx.) Is it your opinion that the stock of most of these com- 
panies 1s water?—A. I do not know what you might call it; water is the common 
term for it. It is my opinion that it is. 

q. And your opinion is that it can not be operated on 3-cent fares successfully 
and pay dividends on the watered stocks?—A. That is my Opinion. 

@. But they could be operated on 3-cent fares provided the water was squeezed 
out?—A. I do not know as a private company could squeeze it out. 

(A) Use it were.—A. Yes; if in the hands of the municipality, as has been 
demonstrated in Glasgow roads and others, I believe it could be. In the hands of 
the private company, with their interests. their stock, and dividends, and every- 
ae else fo meet, it can not be. é } ; 

. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Are the Glasgow roads ‘ ity?— 

Q. Are they not eerie AS We: sgow roads operated by the city?—A. Yes. 

Q. (BySenator Kyiz.) Please give the 
the benefit of the commission?—A. I do 
back to my data on that. 


Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Are you sure that the city of Glasgow does not get its 
revenues from the tramways direct from the leases to the parties who run them?— 
A. No, that has all been done away with. There are no leases with the Glasgow 
roads. They are directly managed by the municipality. 

_ Q. (By Senator Kyiz.) These were chartered to a private company in the first 
eh ih They eae chartered for 20 years. 

. With the privilege of the citizens taking the road at the end of 20 ?— 
A. At the end of 20 years. Under the old Glasgow charter, a sinking pina ae 


stipulations of the Glasgow charter for 
not know that I can without referring 
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to be set aside by the company out of its earnings, which paid them for the prop- 
, and at the end of that time it was to become the property of the city. 

Q. And you do not know under what conditions the city operates the road now?— 
‘ They are operating under municipal control. What the rules and regulations 
may be, I am not able to state. We have no cities in America, however, operat- 
ng their own roads. Toronto owns its roads, but leases them. 
_Q. What is the fare in Toronto and in Glasgow also?—A. The fare in Glasgow 
is a graded fare; that is, you pay for the amount of riding you do. 

Q. You mean the zone system is adopted in Glasgow?—A. Yes; the fare varies 
from 1 penny to about 4, I think, in Glasgow now. 
_ Q. By ‘“‘penny,” you mean 2 cents?—A. Yes, from a half-penny. The average 
fare is about 14 cents in Glasgow. 
Q@. And in Toronto?—A. Toronto has about the same rate of fares that we have 
in American cities—5-cent fares with transfers. 
Q. (By Mr. Pumuies.) Do you have an idea that the street railway will continue 
to be the chief mode of travel in the cities, or do you think that it is liable to be 
injured by some other mode?—A. Oh, I think that we have not reached the best 
node of street travel, and I believe there is another revelation in store for us in 
street railway travel, that is, upon a majority of the thoroughfares. On some of 
pre larger ones it may remain. Weare now watching the automobile, and if it 


proves a success and able to carry a lot of passengers, you will find that in use in 
a great many Cities, especially on residence streets. 

Q. Is not an effort being made in that direction, to your knowledge, now?—A. 
The only knowledge I have is among our own people in Cleveland, as a result of 
the strike. The men there have incorporated an Automobile Company and have 
a party at work upon them. He is going to get out an automobile that will haul 
80 people; and if that proves a success we will put about 50 of them in use in 
phe city of Cleveland. 
 Q. Doyou know if they are being made in any other cities?—A. Yes; experiments 
are going on all around. Experiments in Detroit are becoming quite common at 
the present time. Parties are experimenting there. They are putting them in 
practice. Where we use wagons we are putting the automobile in use. They are 
being experimented with all over the country. In Paris they are further ahead 
than we are on automobiles. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) When street railroads run through several municipali- 
ties, would you consider municipal ownership of that road?—A. It would be hard 
under those circumstances; but I would recommend a joint municipal control 
between the cities. : 

Q. Do you see no practical difficulties in the way of that?—A. No; I do not. 
They could jointly operate them. : 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 5, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JACOB G. SCHONFARBER, 
Representative of the Knights of Labor. 


The commission met at 11.45 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. 
Jacob G. Schonfarber, of Baltimore, representing the Knights of Labor, being 
duly sworn, testified as follows. the topical plan of inquiry on manufactures and 
general business being followed: : oe 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) You will please state your name, business, and 
address.—A. J.G.Schonfarber; Baltimore; present business, that of commission 
salesman; my original occupation was that of a compositor or printer. 

Q. What position do you hold in the Knights of Labor?—A. At the present 
time I am a member of the special committee. Up to last year I was a member 
of the general executive board of the Knights of Labor. : 

Q. Were you selected to appear before the commission on behalf of the Knights 
of Labor?—A. Yes; the general assembly in Chicago, in 1898, appointed a com- 
mittee of 3—Mr. Hurley, of Washington; Mr. Chamberlain, of Colorado, and. 
myself, and Mr. Hurley was going to come, but something intervened so that he 
could not, and they selected me. Resolutions were passed at that time in con- 
junction with the matter to be presented here, and I sent you copies of them. 

Q. And that is your authority for appearing here?—A. Yes. “5 < : 

. How long have you been a member of the Knights?—A. Since 1882. In os 
nection with that question I think it is right to state that Iam also a member o 
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the International Typographical Union, and have been since—1 guess it is 19 year 
ago—1880. , mM, 
FO Are you connected with any local or district assembly of the Knights?—A. — 
Yes, District Assembly 41 of Baltimore, Local Assembly 1649 of Baltimore, and 
Typographical Union No. 12 of the International Typographical Union, also loca- ¥ 
ted in Baltimore. F ; pod a 

Q. (By Mr. Purturps.) Have you ever had anything to do with the publication 
of literature or papers of the Knights of Labor?—A. Yes, I was editor or pub- | 
lished my own paper for 5 years in Baltimore, and then when I gave that up I 
took charge of the Journal of the Knights of Labor for 1 year and 4 months, and 
resigned that to go into commercial business In Baltimore. | . 

Q. When did you have charge of the Journal of the Knights of Labor?—A. 
From February, 1894, to 1895, and part of 1896. 

Q. At what point?—A. Philadelphia, where our headquarters were then. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Are you familiar with the rise of the order of the 
Knights of Labor?—A. Yes. . 

Q. And their subsequent history?—A. Yes. efor. 

Q. Will you state to the commission in your own way how they originated and 
what the objects were?—A. I can not state of my own knowledge how they origi- 
nated, because the origin was far back before I joined it. I only know that from 
reading and hearsay. The organization, I think, commenced in 1869 in secret, 
and went along in secret from 1869. The secret part of it, of course, I could not 
say anything about up to the time I joined it. We remained in secrecy until 
1886, when the veil was lifted from our organization. While we had previously 
made some public declarations as to our existence and our work, we did not openly 
espouse various kinds of legislation and various kinds of movements until prob- 
ably 1885 or 1886, and then it was mostly open work. The organization up to 
1888, I think, had in the neighborhood of 1,200,000 members. 

My experience in a labor organization is that it is like the tide, it has ebbs and 
flows; all of them do, and the organization is up and down, not only the Knights 
of Labor, but the other organizations of which I am also a member. As an 
instance of that, in 1884, when I took an active part in the Typographical Union in 
Baltimore, we had 146 members, and a number of other gentlemen and myself, 
did some active work which resulted in bringing it up to 450. Last Sunday I 
went toa meeting, and it was 350, and that is the way it goesalong. The local 
assemblies of the Knights of Labor are the same way. I think a great many men 
came into it in 1885, and 1886 and 1887, with the flood, with the expectation of hay- 
ing immediate benefits conferred on them by increase of wages or lessening of 
the hours of labor, and that surplus, that ephemeral growth, drifted off just as 
fast as it came in. They found that our processes were of an educational charac- 
ter, rather than of a radical character. I think, in that connection, it is fair to 
the organization to say that its real work has never been properly appreciated by 
the general public, in my judgment. That is, that its work primarily, and all 
through its 31 years of existence and to-day, is more of an educational work than 
anything else; that it was never intended to be a striking machine, but it was 
forced into that position by the great influx of members in 1884, and 1885, 1886, 
and 1887; and some of the strikes resulting disastrously, took men out. Men have 
gone out for other causes, that I first assigned—not receiving the great returns 
that they expected. I might say that there were other causes that militated 
against the ¢ rganization, the petty jealousies that arise in all organizations, 
and an individual opinion of mine is that we did not have, probably, the proper 
kind, of leadership; that is, a leadership broad enough to grasp a great big, 
unwieldly organizatic mand utilize it with proper care in the proper direction of 
securing legislation which the organization was pledged to secure; but even in 
that failure or in the failure of our leaders to do that, there was some education 
for those who left. Of course it is useless for me to say to you that the organiza- 
tion to-day is not as strong as it was in 1886. I have taken the trouble here 
recently, in the past 4 months, to try to ascertain the membership of labor organi- 
zations, and, as amember both of the Federation of Labor, by reason of being con- 
nected with the Typographical Union, and of the Knights of Labor, I am frank 


to say that there is not as great a number of men in all the organizations of labor 


put together as there was in the Knights of Labor in 1886 and 1887, 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPs.) About how many do you estimate there were in the 
organization then and now?—A. I calculate thaf we had at least 1,200,000 men 
then in good standing, with a floating membership of 300,000. I mean by the 
floating membership the men who fall in arrears. There are men who go into an 
organization and pay their dues for 3 months and then fall in arrears for 6 months; 
and then you have to put them back; you have to get them back. They are 
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ulways kept on the books until they are suspended or expelled. Suspension does 
not entirely sever their connection with the Knights of Labor. 
Q. About how many are there in the Federation of Labor?—A. I could not 
inswer that question. It would not be fair for me to assume to answer that 
uestion both for the Knights of Labor and for the Federation. 
Q. The Typographical Union—you would not want to give that?—A. The Typo- 
raphical Union publish their membership. I think they have in the neighbor- 
hood now of 35,000 or 37,000. The Federation of Labor—I do not know whether , 
they publish their actual membership. As faras my knowledge is concerned, the 
publication of reports of national membership by national organizations is some- 
what misleading. For instance, in the Knights of Labor we have local assemblies, 
district assemblies, and the general assembly. The members of the Yocal assem- 
bly are members of the district assembly; the membership in the district assem- 
_blies is composed of the local assemblies and is a part of the general assembly, 
and the general assembly is supposed to cover the entire body or membership. 
We have a clean-cut line of progression from the lowest body up to the highest. 
In the trade organizations or unions we have a different condition of affairs. 
ou have the local membership in the various local unions, like the Typographical 
Union, or the mine workers, or any other of the organizations, and in some locali- 
ties they have district organizations, and then they have their recognition in the 
national union of that organization, and then that national union has representa- 
tion in the Federation of Labor. Now, in computing the membership of the Fed- 
eration of Labor you would naturally have to include all those affiliated with it, 
‘so that often you find a statement published in the paper that the Federation of 
Labor with its 700,000, or 800,000. or 900,000, or 500,000 members, or whatever 
it may be; and the Typographical Union with its 35,000 members, and the United 
-Mine Workers with their 25,000 to 35,000 and 40,000 members, and so on; while 
really, all those organizations are represented in that great body, the Fed- 
eration of Labor, the central labor organization, the same as all our local and 
district assemblies, would be represented under the cover of the general assembly 
of the Knights of Labor. 
— Q@. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) But is not the capitation tax a very good guide as to 
the membership, at any rate, in the Federation of Labor?—A. I do not know about 
that. They pay that capitation tax in the Federation somewhat different than we 
do in the Knights of Labor, and I do not know whether it is a fair index. 
- Q. Is your per capita tax fairly kept up now?—A. Yes; our per capita tax is in 
better shape to-day than it ever has been, for the reason that our membership is 
not fluctuating downward and upward at short intervals. I think we reached 
what we call rock bottom in 1894 or 1895. There has been a gradual, steady, 
solid increase in the organization since then. When I say that, I mean that the 
increase of the oftganization has been of a character that 1s permanent, not tran- 
sitory. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) The American Federation is composed of the indi- 
vidual units, the local unions. Do you not think it is proper that it should be so, 
when each unit is represented by its per capita tax in that organization?—A, Oh, 
yes; I am not finding fault with that. . 

Q. Is not that precisely the way in which the membership of the General 
Assembly of the Knights of Labor is made up and enumerated?—A. Yes, sofar as 
our membership is concerned. I do not know how the general organization of 
the Federation, the national organization, compute their membership, because of 
this fact: I asked a member of the Federation in my locality last week: ‘‘ How 
do you pay the per capita tax for the general board?” For answer he said we 
were about to hold an election for a delegate from our local union to the national 
body, which meets this month in Detroit, and he said that the local division paid 
a per capita tax of $25 to the national body. Isaid: ‘‘Then don’t you pay from the 
local union? For instance, from the Typographical Union or the Shoemakers’ 
Union. Don’t they pay aper capita tax separate from that to the national union?” 
And he said, ‘‘No.” I could not understand that and I did not understand it 
before myself. I asked a member of our Typographical Union—I was there last 
Sunday—to let me see the report and tell me how much they paid per capita tax 
to the Federation and he said: ‘‘We do not pay that way; we pay to the 
national union and they pay something to the Federation.” { 

Q. Does not the capitation tax paid to the American Federation of Labor by 
all affiliated bodies go through the national body of that trade?—A. Yes; and I 
do not know what that is. - . 

Q. Is not that precisely the manner in which the membership of the General 
Assembly is made up?—A. No. : 

Q. Does it not go through the District Assembly to the General Assembly?— 
. No. 
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Q. Comes from the local?—A. Every local assembly pays a certain capitati i. 
tax directly to the General Assembly on its quarterly reports, so that a local — 
assembly may be paying a per capita tax to the general body on 100 members — 
when it has less. We have had these troubles, one of which we have overcome — 
just now: In 1894 a. local assembly of some 280 members, miners, were paying a 
per capita tax to the General Assembly on that large membership, and yet to the — 
national miners’ assembly, or district assembly, I think, they were paying a per 
capita tax on considerably less, and we tried to remedy that, and I think we have 
remedied it, Our local assemblies pay a fixed per capita to the General Assembly 
which covers certain expenses and must be paid, and what they have to pay to 
the district bodies—we have nothing to do with that; the district bodies can 
increase on decrease just as they see fit; the only part of the per capita tax which 
the General Assembly fixes is that which is paid to it. 

. The purpose of that is to ascertain the manner in which the membership of 
the General Assembly or the national trades union, as the case may be, is arrived 
at or determined?—A. Yes. ~ 

Q. Now, where the local union or assembly pays taxes to the General Assembly, 
is there not the same opportunity for deception, as I might call it, as to the actual 
membership, as there is in a case where the national trade union pays upon its 
entire membership to the Federation of Labor, or to the General Assembly, as 
the case may be?—A. Yes; there would be. 

Q. Where you desire to practice deception you can very easily do so?—A. Let 
me qualify my answer by saying it has this difference. The national unions—and 
they are represented in the Federation of Labor or by the national district of the 
Knights of Labor—would have a tendency, unless there was some particular rea- 
son for it, to decrease their expenditures in the way of per capita taxes to the 
general pasein bly or to the Federation of Labor so as to keep more of the money 
in their own treasury. 

Q. Would not the local union have the same chance, or the local assembly?— 
A. No; because the district assembly or the national body, or the national union, 
has a closer connection with the localabodies, and their representation in the 
meetings of that district or that national body might depend—I do not know that 
it does always, but it might depend—upon the amount of the per capita tax on 
a penne that they pay; because representation is only arrived at by the 

Q. The same argument appliestoa national union; forins 
ical Union, or the cigar eee or the miners’; they Me eee 
of the Federation of Labor with any representation outside of that for the actual 
membership represented by dollars and cents.—A. That may be; I do not kn : 
That is the reason I asked that question the other day, whether the national Ged 
paid a fixed charge to the Federation of Labor, like this local federati re inh 
did in Baltimore, or whether they paid a per capita tax on each ates ger 
a8 ino wir basher: they do that or not. eas ch nen ba 

. Another phase of it is this, that when a tax is pai , - ‘ 
the ocean of Labor directly, then the Re eprit ~ is soaponiee e e 
o ‘ Oe eee ne Labor for any advantage it may have taken of the general 

@. Whereas if it was paid by the local the res sibility w shece 
as many locals as are ae the lend A We one ee eS 
Knights of Labor. We consider it better for the res on ‘ibility crent 
units themselves than on the body. In other words th i 1 i L ity to rest on the 
sible to the order for its membership; in so far as it = — al is directly respon- 
mapas it is responsible Te ine vicne oe ot responsible in other 

. In almost all cases members who are strike Lomatein . . : 
trade, your trade included, or your a aided, thee i chee Mpls 7 
eo Fae fox sofkeD in most cases they are. Cues ate Teme eaeas 

Q. Is it not true also that the membershi aaa Oe E : 
will say, after organization and te ee 4 eevee ss for 3 months, we 
of months, and the order not be in a position to know vt oaee tivity for a number 
members of it? Six months I believe is the usual ti whether they are or are not 
two laws in reference to that. We can suspend a he b it noti—A.. Weel 
member is always considered in the organization ae mer in 6 months, and a 
The fact that he owes his dues would not suspend } io ee uspended or expelled. 
unless the local organization had taken action oa th natten a the organization 

Q. Is it not true that at the expiration of 6 montis. peer 
they cease to be members?—A. Well, they do that "On thie ne eases 8 months; 
experience has been that most of the local unions are Feo duestion Jats my 


segregated with the result that these members must oe pe een ees imadee 2 
g — 3 


, an 
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thing to show that when they go into a shop they are members of a union or body ° 
of laboring men—and the loss of that card or the fact that they are in arrears in 
dues will preclude their having such a card and keep them out of work, and for 
that reason the unions of tradesare stricter in reference tomembership cards thanthe 
Knights of Labor would be, except where they are organized strictly under trades. 
We have the same rules applying as in trade unions among our tradé locals; but we 
have a large number of mixed locals instead of trade locals where they do not use 
any card but a pay card for their dues instead of the trade card. Of course that 
does not apply so strictly in a mixed local as it would in a trades union. 

Q. You spoke of the fact that the order has suffered in membership in the last 
few years?—A. No; since 1885 I think the membership in the order has improved. 
If you ask me whether they suffered from 1886 to 1896, I will say yes. : 

Q. I will ask that question, whether the order suffered from 1886 to 1896 in 
membership?—A. Yes. — 

Q. As to the falling off from 1886 to 1896, has the order taken action on those 
members who have fallen off?—A. The general order would not take action; I 
think the local assemblies would take action. When a local assembly lapses and 
ons in its charter, it turns in its work. Then, of course, it is entirely wiped 
out. 

Q. Wiped out without any action of the General Assembly?—A. Surely. The 
aa et they surrender their charter is sufficient evidence that they have ceased 

0 exist. 

Q. (By Mr. FarguHar.) What have been the reasons of this decline that you 
mentioned a minute ago; mismanagement, leadership, or maladministration? 
Have there been greater benefits offered by the federation or any other association?— 
A. The great influx of membership in 1&886—the organization became so large that 
it became very unwieldly. My opinion is that the general officers of the order 
did not measure up to the capacity of handling such a large body of men success- 
fully and conservatively. Many of those who came in had never been in any kind 
of an organization; many of them had been in trade unions of various kinds or 
trade bodies, but had fallen out because they did not receive immediate benefits; 
and they saw in our platform a way, they thought, out of the wilderness; and 
they were not patient enough to acquire that result by study, slow growth and 
slow work; and they sought to secure the remedies in arush. The result of that 
was numerous strikes; and while I believe all strikes are more or less beneficial 
in their results, whether they besuccessful or unsuccessful, yet it had the effect 
in our case of losing numerous members to the organization and a vast expendi- 
ture of money. The session of the General Assembly in 1886, in Richmond, Va., 
was probably the largest convention of labor organizations ever held in this 
country that I know of, and some of its actions were precipitate and, I think, 
hastily carried out afterwards. For instance, there were some resolutions passed 
there in reference to tradesmen, mechanics, which had a direct effect on the cigar 
makers. Mr. Powderly, who was then the General Master Workman.of the order, 
of course, proceeded to carry out the results of that convention. It resulted very 
disastrously to the organization. The question,if I remember rightly, came up in 
that convention as to whether a man could be affiliated with 2 labor organizations 
at the same time; and the General Assembly decided that he could not safely do so; 
that if a man was a member at that time of the Cigar Makers’ International Union 
and the Knights of Labor, and a question arose on which they took opposite sides, it 
would be hardly possible to control our membership and discipline them; with the 
result that a radical resolution was passed there, more radical in its effect than in 
its words, and the cigar makers took up the resolution literally, and the general 
officers of the order, Brother Powderly and several others, poceeded to carry that 
law out to the best of their ability, with the result that a large number, if not the 
majority of the cigar makers went outin a body from the Knights of:Labor, and 
with them probably went numerous other men. That was one of the troubles, 
one of the causes of the decimation of membership. The nextresult was politics, 
of course—going into party politics. We said in our platform that most of the 
relief to come to us must come through legislation, and there came the question 
whether the organization should go into politics as a body or not. That question 
“was probably discussed in every local assembly in America ; I know it was dis- 
cussed in numerous locals because I was present at a number of them, and if it 
should go into politics, how it should go into politics; with the result that in 
some localities there were independent movements of the laboring people, and in 
other localities there was an indication that the men were in favor of the General 
Assembly or the general officers lining up into a national labor party, and attempt- 
ing to elect their own candidates to Congress and to office. I think those political 
questions coming up drove men out of the organization, and in past times the 
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arty ties were a great deal stronger than they are to-day. Men were strong 

spaoteane and eEone Democrats, and I think that had a good deal to do 
with decimating the numbers of the Knights of Labor. New York was one of _ 
the centers in which organized labor received its most severe blow in 1886 and 
1887. In 1886 Mr. George ran for mayor and polled some_68,000 votes, and a 
large number of the labor people of New York thought that Mr. George was hon- 
estly elected mayor of New York City; and when he did not come up, when he 
did not take his seat, that disheartened a number of men, and they dropped out 
of the organization and segregated themselves into strict trades unions, almost 
hopeless in their despair. I think the strikes that I spoke of a little while ago 
had a great deal to do with decimating our membership. The generalship of the 
leaders, in my mind, was simply unequal to the occasion. I do not think that 
particularly a discredit to them. I mean to.say that it was forced upon them so 
rapidly that they were not educated up to the point of handling such a large body 
of men conservatively for the benefit of the whole country and for the benefit of 
the men in the organization. j vy ‘ 

Q. Has your order ever formally cooperated with any political party in the 
country?—A. Yes; in isolated localities, we have, but not formally on party lines; 
more on the line of opposing some individual candidate who was directly opposed 
to labor interests rather than on party lines. I think all the organizations of 
labor are made up of men of such diverse views politically that it would be very 
hard up to the present time to centralize their efforts in the election of any one 
man. I think that generally the organization of the Knights of Labor all over 
the country in 1896 favored the Democratic platform, but that was through no 
formal action of the organization. It was because the Knights of Labor realized 
that in that party platform there were some planks which came nearer to their idea 
and ideals than anything else that was before them, and they drifted that way 
not because they formally took action, but simply because the tendency took 
them that way—their education took them that way. 

Q. Did not your national officers and managers deprecate, up to 1886, any affili- 
ation with partisan politics?—A. Well, ira way, yes; but while deprecating it 
they were all the time seeking to educate the people up to the point of taking 
political action. 

Q. Independently, or cooperating with others?—A. In both ways. They did 
not specifically decide. Our platform says that we do not seek to direct a man’s 
political choice, but advise him to vote with that party which will come nearest 
to pies hin the planks in our platform in which he is supposed to be interested 
and to believe. 


Q. In the rise of the populistic party, did not the Knights take quite a promi- 
nent hand in that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they not even now in some measure sympathetic with them?—A. In very 
close touch, especially through the West. That does not obtain so much in the East 
asit doesin the West, andI think it is because of the different conditions that exist. 
The conditions in the West are so entirely different from those in the East that 
political action is almost impossible on the same lines. For instance, we haye a 
large number of voters crowded together, mechanics and working people crowded 
into small districts in the cities; while in the West they are scattered over wide 
territory and they breathe a freer air. They are freer from the restraints of 
civilization and from the rottenness of civilization, and I think they are freer 
men, and for that reason they are less easily corrupted. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS.) Have you increased in numbers since 18967—A. Yes 

Q. Very materially?—A. Satisfactorily. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Before you gét too far away from the enumeration of 
the causes that had a tendency to weaken the Knights of Labor, I would like to ask 
youif there was not one other thing which you have not enumerated which had a 
tendency that way: namely, the mixed assemblies in which tradesmen of different 
trades are associated, the men of one trade having a voice in settling disputes in 
another trade of which they were not members?—A. Well, that was Vaid in 
several cases that has been represented; but in my experience ‘in a mixed district 
where there were trade locals and mixed locals, I have never found that t 
amount to very much. In 1886 we had 24,000 mex n th if aie 


é 1 At 7 nbers in the city of i 
in good standing, comprising mixed assemblies and trade Taare 


dispute or trouble that arose our district executiy : : 

atives from the various locals, dealt very suchestdlie atin ae esis ee 
and I find this as a matter of fact in contradiction of the—T belive cues 
acceptedstatement. I have found, in examining that particular phase asa trad ; 
union man, that wherever the trade got into trouble, the trade union or fe at 
local, that it was the men in the mixed locals, the men who were simply affiliated 


assemblies, and in every 


od 
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with the trade organization by organization ties, who did the most effective 
work; that they supported them the longest and were willing to make the greatest 
sacrifices to help the tradesmen along. And I think that that view—that difficul- 
ties arose by reason of the men in the mixed local, without trades, interfering 
with the trade union—has been somewhat exaggerated. It may have occurred in 
isolated localities, but I think it has been overrated. 

_ Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Do you have any settlements now in the case of mixed 
locals, where you have joint committees of different trades to settle trade dis- 

putes?—A. We have not had a trade dispute in Baltimore since 1894. 

_Q. As you are both a trade unionist and a Knight and your observation is par- 
ticularly wide, what is your opinion, with reference to committees to treat with 
employers, as to the success of the mixed local, as you would call it, or the trade 
eo proper—which is the more successful?—A. In the case of a strike ‘or lock- 
ou 

Q. Lockout; any disturbances that may happen to your trade.—A. My judg- 
ment would dictate, and my experience dictates, the opinion that a mixed com- 
mittee of intelligent men is better than a committee exclusively composed of the 
men of the trade involved; and for the reason that while the mixed committee 
will be guided in all trade questions by the men who are on that committee from 
that trade, will be guided in their demands, will be guided in their requests, and 
in any of the concessions they may make of the wants of the striking party, and 
will not have the final settlement of the case—simply being a committee, and being 
compelled by all rules and regulations of all the trade bodies and all the mixed 
bodies that I know of, to report back for a final ratification or for final settle- 
ment—that having men of mixed trades on the committee gives it a broader 
‘view; gives them the opportunity of considering both sides of the case with better 
facilities for reaching a settlement. I think, for instance, that a printer, if he is 
_ involved in a dispute, will look at the question that he is disputing simply from 
_ the side of the printer; whereas, if the committee is composed of a printer and a 
r blacksmith and a shoemaker, they will look atit from the broad side of labor, that 
is, not only to benefit the craft involved, but to benefit allthe working people who 

are affected directly or indirectly by the strike or lockout or trouble of any kind. 

. Tam inclined to think that the most satisfactorily results could always be obtained 

from a mixed committee with the present intelligent condition of the working 
masses. I do not think that would have been the case twenty years ago. 

Q. How do you reconcile that with these bodies of employers in this country 
who listen to no mixed assemblies whatever; nor will they ever hear anybody 
outside of their own craft, not evenin their own town? Have you ever known of 
any large strike in this country where it was ever settled by any mixed commit- 
tee?—A. I would have to refer back to the records. You will find the general 
executive board of the Knights of Labor, composed of men from mixed organiza- 
tions and different crafts, have settled numerous disputes and also lost numerous 
strikes. 

Q. Have not nearly all our disputes in the last 10 or 15 years been settled by 
local committees before they reached the international or national bodies?—A. 
Yes; nearly all of them have been lost or won before they reached the national 
body. : 

Q. Is it not the trend now to take the craft into the craft rights and craft privi- 
leges and craft lines of organization, and to keep it within itself, and settle with 
the parties in interest, the employers or capitalists?—A. Yes; and there is areason 
for that. 

Q. What is it ?—A. I believe that the employers are more favorable to settling 
with the craft than they are with the mixed bodies, because when they come to 
deal with the mixed body on a strike or lockout they find that the number of men 
interested besides the one trade is so wide and far reaching that if they do not 
make the concessions asked, the strike is accentuated rather than settled, that 
the field of operations against them is enlarged by reason of so many men of dif- 
ferent views and different trades brought into the contest; whereas, if they can 
keep the printers in the contest separate from the machinists and the miners and 
the shoemakers, and only deal with them, one by one, they can kill those crafts— 
that is, I think the organized trusts or the organized industries of the country 
would sooner deal with a particular craft than they would with the general work- 
ing people, because they can compel submission from the isolated craft a great 
deal quicker than they can from the general body of working people. For that 
particular reason I think that the Knights of Labor have always had the best 
form of organization, because they have brought into their fold so many men of 
different occupations to assist each other. I know that in the trade-union idea— 
that is, in the Federation of Labor—they are seeking to carry out the same measure 
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i i ink i ver been decided yet which is the — 
ipa Sberont ay) He noite eee Labor, of bringing them in only 
in national bodies, or whether the idea of the Knights of Labor is the best—simply 
because I do not think the Federation has ever been tested to its full strength in 
a combined fight. In other words, I have never seen a strike in this ponay since 
1884, inaugurated by a trade union—a national strike—I mean a stri ee aoe 
large importance which involved the Federation of Labor—which wou eyed ns 
and involve all the national unions in that contest. Now, if that epee : a 
that will be the test of whichis ne best mele of organization—the strictly trade 
izati r the general mixed organization. _ , re 
oes Wee the paritamneat at the present time in all the national organ ee 
or trades, before they reach the Federation of Labor?—A.—Yes; we have had. — 

Q. Is it not a fact that when you make a trade strike you must create public 
opinion, and bring out your resources and money; andina trade union fight, do 
you not in every city have the sympathy of nearly every single trade, whether 
right or not; so that you are taking a wider field and astronger position than you 
get even under the Knights now?—A. I do not know. It is a fact in the trade 
unions they have the opportunity of settling their own case without reference to 
the mixed bodies. The local assembly of machinists, for instance, become 
involved in trouble with an employer, and they need have uo recourse to the dis- 
trict assembly or to the mixed locals until the employer puts them in that 
position by refusing to make any concession, or by their refusing to accept 
any offices made by the employer. The reference to a district or a mixed com- 
mittee is generally a later recourse which the trade has left, after seeking to settle 
its own difficulty. In the Knights of Labor we maintain strictly that the local 
assembly has the right to settle all its own difficulties without interference from 
anybody, whether it be a district or general officer, until the time comes when 
they find that they can not settle it; then they have the right to call in first the 
district officers or the district executive board; if that district executive board 
finds itself unable to settle the difficulty, then they can have recourse to the gen- 
eral executive board; but neither the general executive board or the district 
executive board has a right to interfere in a trade matter or at a trade dispute so 
long as the local assembly or the local union of that trade does not ask for its 
assistance. Now, you spoke of no case having occurred. This recent case of 
the New York Sun, it seems to me, has been one of the nearest approaches to a 
national affair. The New York Sun broke with the Typographical Union and is 
now running a nonunion office. The local union there, Big Six, has carried on 
that fight and has had the assistance of the International Typographical Union, 
and has had the assistance of every assembly of Knights of Labor in the city of 
New York indirectly. That is, district assembly No. 49, on request, assisted, or 
is assisting the Typographical Union in New York City to try to bring the New 
York Sun to terms. So far they have been unsuccessful. I donot know whether 
you could call that a fair test of the question. I do not think you can, because it 
ee not gonemvo snough men; and it is a trouble of a different character from 

e usual labor trouble. 

@. What trades do your district assemblies now represent—by trades I mean . 
different handicrafts, ete.—principally.—A. Well, there aresome miners, some sail- 
makers, and some carpenters. We have no assembly of printers there. We have 
a typographical union which is not affiliated with the Knights of Labor at all, and 
we have some individual printers who are in the mixed assemblies. 

Q. How is it in the textile work?—A. We have none at all. In the State of 
Maryland I do not think there is an organization of textile workers of any kind. 


Q. Does the order of the Knights of Labor control any great handicraft of the 
country in one assembly?—A, Yes. 


Q. Which one?—A. The window glass blowers. a 


Q. aan others that you can name?—A. That they control the entire craft in the 
country 

Q. Yes; just exactly as the international controls the printers and the allied 
trades, and the cigar makers control themselves.—A. No, I do not think there is 
any single craft that they control entirely all over the country. 

Did you not have at one time such control?—A. No. I do not think any 
organization in the country does. In the first place, to qualify that answer, I do 
not think, with the present efficient organization of the Federation of Labor, that 
they control an entire craft; for the reason that upon inquiry I found that only 
about one-tenth of the labor of the country is organized. So therefore there can 
be no such thing at all. 

Q. We are speaking of organized 1 


abor alone; we are not speaking of unor an- 
ized. —A. We control various crafts. y . S 


For instance, in Baltimore every sailmaker 


i eo ; ; 
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is in the sailmakers’ union, and so they control that trade, but they do not control 
it outside of the city. 

__Q. I mean in the whole country itself; take any trade, take any handicraft. 
e ae eulehes now control any of those crafts there?—A. Throughout the 

@. Yes.—A. No; excepting the window-glass workers. I think we do not. 

. In the glass manufactories, are not the trade unions in there?—A. Oh, yes— 
that is, in the flint and bottle blowers. They are in the Federation of Labor very 
largely; almost entirely. ) 

Haye you any organizations now—that is. district organizations—in the iron 
manufacture?—A. Yes; in various localities; not simply in the districts of iron 
workers, but in the mixed districts. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILures.) Have you in the mining industry?—A. Yes. 

Q. Coal mining?—A. Yes. 

Na Mining in the West?—A. Yes; numerous, but not as numerous as before the 
falling off occurred. Of course, there are a larger number in the United Mine 
Workers than there are in the Knights of Labor, and yet, as far as I can learn, 
with all the organizations combined, for instance, of the coal-mine workers—I 
was told. the other day by a gentleman who is connected with the coal industry, 
and also connected with one of the labor bureaus, that there were close onto 300,000 
miners in America connected with the coal industry, and there were not over 
37,000 of them in all the organizations combined. : 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHFrorD). You state that as your belief?—A. It was told to me. 

Q. Simply a matter of hearsay?—A. I can not find out what the organization is 
composed of, because in the West there is a Western Federation of Miners. 

Q. But you do state there are more miners belonging to the United Mine Work- 
ers of America than to the Knights of Labor?—A. I think so. 

Q. Is it not a fact that more miners belong to the United Miners of America 
than there are members of any other organization of this country?—A. I do not 
know that. 

Q. Going back to the mixed committee: Is the statement you make in favor of 
mixed committees adjusting trade matters predicated upon the claim that the 
power of the workers combined is greater than it would be through individual 
tradesmen?—A. Certainly; that is exactly what it is predicated upon. 

Q. It is not predicated, however, upon these premises: that other tradesmen 
will not assist the strikers, if it results ina strike, even though their representa- 
tives are not seeking to bring about an adjustment as a committee. That is to 
say, if the tradesmen—do not care what tradesmen we name—endeavor by them- 
selves and through their own committees to bring about an adjustment of the 
trouble and fail in that, may your position be construed to mean that other trades 
will not assist them if a strike results?—A. No, I do not want to imply that they 
will not assist them, because they do very largely assist. I mean to say, though, 
by haying a mixed committee my judgement is they come nearer to a settlement 
of that strike by having a broader view on the subject first, and secondly, in case 
of a strike the diversified interests will draw more men earnestly to the support 
of the strikers than probably would be brought by individual or single action. 
Let me qualify that: If you recall the large strikes the Knights of Labor had in 
previous years, from 1884 to 1890, you will find that the contributions in support 
of those strikes were offered by all classes of men; and it was brought about by 
the feeling of brotherhood that permeated all workers in the mixed organizations; 
and for that reason I believe that the large employers of labor would prefer to 
see labor segregated into unions, because in that separation I think they see a 
weakness. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaRr.) But they find it is not a weakness, because they have 
allied trades with them that can assist them.—A. I have heard that stated, as I 
have said before, but I have not seen that tested to its logical result. 

Q. Well, is it not so that in the general assemblies of all great cities, made up of 
35, 40, 50, or 60 unions, these matters are discussed inside of these general assem- 
blies, and strikes are sustained by the general sentiment of the whole of the 
trades, both by money and influence?—A. That would be the case and has been 
the case in the Knights of Labor, and we have had that tested in numerous cases ° 
that have occurred. To find out which is the best, whether the general meetings 
of the organizations under one organization, or various crafts under one organi- 
zation, or whether the idea of the Federation of Labor to segregate the unions is 
the way has not been tested in a large strike in this country yet. I have notseen 
yet a very large strike, where anywhere from 5,000 to 25,000 men were out, and 
called upon all trade unions in the Federation of Labor to support them. We 
have not seen that tested-as to how far it will go, and I think until that test is 
made we will have to wait to see which is the most effective sort of organization. ° 
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_ Is it not the effort of every trade union in this country to get along without 
strikes at all?—A. Sure. . ; ‘ 

Q. Is it not the aim of the Knights of Labor to get along without strikes?—A. 
Ba Warsve the Knights of Labor really found strikes detrimental to them?—A. I 
should not like to.answer for the Knights of Labor that question, because there 
are diverse views. 


Q. Did not the precipitated strikes of the Knights of Labor do more harm than 


the politics that got in among them?—A. It depends upon what you call harm. 

Q. These men in the ranks lost confidence?—A. By reason of the loss of strikes? 

@. Yes. Is it not so in every trade, in fact?—A. Yes. The loss of most of the 
numerous strikes resulted in loss of membership; but I do not think that was an 
indication of weakness in the organization always. ; ’ 

Q. When you were at the height of influence and membership was it ot a 
mistake, among officers and others, to depend on the strength of the membe s to 
carry too much?—A. Well, I believe that was one of their failures. — That is my 
opinion. That is one of the failures; and if we had been satisfied with less mem- 
bers, and they had had more education and more thorough organization on the 
mixed line, I think we would have had better results even in the strikes that 
took place; and that is the reason why I advance the opinion of a mixed commit- 
tee as a basis in the settlement of disputes, because it tends to the bringing in of 
the men of diverse trades, broadens the views of strikes and lockouts, and teaches 
men to be willing to make concessions and accept terms which otherwise they 
would not. 

Q. Is it not another fact of your organization that a so-called set of principles 
that you gave out were of a very general and captivating character, and went 
beyond trade-unionism, went beyond handicraft, and took up and looked at ques- 
tions of cooperation, as a result of which the working men of the country very 
naturally fell into a kind of an illusion, and it was utterly impossible under the 
management at that time to carry out even ¢he platform itself?—A. Well, I think 
the writers of the platform realized that it would take a number of years to bring 
about the result they were seeking. I think the platform itself is a basis of the 
organization, and that we have gradually grown up to the point in the organiza- 
tion and in civilization here in the country to see some of our ideas incorporated 
into practical laws, brought about by education and by arousing public sen- 
timent to the fact that there was such a thing as a labor problem or a social 
problem. 

Q. Cooperation is ore of the great features of the Knights of Labor in the 
United States?—A. We still have it. 

_Q. Is it practical to any organization?—A. There are some efforts at coopera- 
tion. There has been another Ruskin organization started, and there have been 
several attempts at cooperation, and one notably in New Jersey, what we call a 
Consumers’ Circle—that is, cooperation in buying and selling goods, buying only 
union-made goods, There have been sporadic attempts of that character, but not 
ona large scale. Out of what I consider mismanagement .grew some internal 
dissensions which attracted the attention of the members away from the funda- 
mental principles of the organization. Mr. Powderly’s lectures on the land ques- 
tion were the features of the order at one time, and they are now being bound 
and are being read probably by hundreds of men who have never heard them. 
They are attracting wide attention. The single-tax idea of Henry George crept 
into the organization and is incorporated in the fifth plank of the platform. This 
idea has found very wide support in the organization, and has been a wonder- 
fully educational work, along the line of the fifth plank of the platform. Its 
main efforts have been directed to improved results in prohibition of child labor 
the abolition of convict labor, contract labor on public work, and in the agitation 
of the pure-ballot law. One of the greatest works, I think, that the Knights of 
Labor performed in this country was the jnitiatory fight it made for the Austra- 
lian ballot all over this country; also the creation and establishment of the 
Bureau of Labor, which never would have been thought of or known had not 
the Knights of Labor advocated it. The restriction of immigration was probably 
agitated far more by the labor organizations than any other single body, and par- 
ticularly the Knights of Labor. The abolition of the conspiracy laws in my own 
State—the Knights of Labor were responsible for the abolition of ¢he conspiracy 
law, which was a very odious and obnoxious thing for an enlightened people. 
The gradual limitation for the employment of children, which is going on more 


or less all over the country, was brought about i ae Te 
tion in the Knights of Labor. : ut, | think, by education and agita 
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Q. What about your shorter workdays?—A. We have advocated that, of course. 
That was one of our planks from the inception of the organization. 

Q. any ne PHILLIPS.) Were you instrumental in getting that passed by Con- 
gress?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your body was the chief advocate of that?—A.- Yes. The general assembly 
of the Knights of Labor presented the first bill for an 8-hour law that was ever 
presented in Congress; adyocated and established the first bill for a national 
bureau under the Department of Labor, and at that time advocated the establish- 
ment of the State bureaus throughout the country, and advocated the original 
passage of stricter laws in reference to contract work on national, State, and 
municipal improvements; and I presume were the first advocates, so far as I 
know, for municipal and State ownership of public utilities, which has so pro- 
gressed to-day, I understand, that 300 cities in America are owning all or part of 
either their electric-lighting, gas, or street-railway plants, and waterworks. So 
that, even though we have lost in numbers, my opinion is that we have gained in 
education and in work far more than we lost in good results. We are prac- 
tically educating our members on the lines of the platform, and we are educating 
people outside of the organization. 

. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Can you say what city owns the street railroads?—A. 
No large city in this country. They have quasi ownership by reason of methods 
of control. For instance, in my city we have a right to take over the railroads 
at the end of every 15 years, and we have a lien upon the revenue of railroads to 
the extent of 9 per cent of their gross receipts. I should not probably have said 
street railways, but I should have confined the ownership more to gas, electric 
light, and waterworks. Toronto, Canada, I believe, owns its own railroads, and 
in Boston they own the subway; and I think if our people are successful, which 
they = be, in pushing the sentiment forward, New York will own its own sub- 
way also. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) In the gaining of the shorter workday, how do you 
say the influence has been exerted; through the distinct trades and organiza- 
tions or through public opinion as fostered by the Knights?—A. Originally we 
tried to create a public sentiment in favor of shortening the workday. Those 
which came under my particular notice at the time [ had better cite: One was the 
shortening of the workdays for the street-car men in our owncity. We brought 
them down from 17 to 12, and from 18 to 12. We commenced public agitation 
and discussion of the question until we forced it into legislation. The same 
applied to the carpenters. At that time the carpenters in our city were all in the 
Knights of Labor—not all, either. We brought aboutthe movement for 9 hours. 
It was really a movementfor 8 hours, but they accepted a compromise on 9 hours 
at that time. We also did the same thing in Baltimore for the clothing cutters. 
That is in my particular locality. Then it spread until it was done in other loca- 
tions. Now the Typographical Union has 9 hours, I think it went into effect a 
week before last Tuesday; they put into effect a national law—9-hour workday. 
Our people contended for and have secured a 9-hour workday, but only with a 
reduction of pay; that is partly a concession; and they hope in the near future, 
through the work of the union, to recover that lost hour’s pay. , 

Q. Have any of your district assemblies at any time been able to obtain an 
8-hour day; successfully agitated for it, and probably got it through strikes?—A. 
Yes; I just enumerated now. ‘ 

Q. These are locals you are speaking of ?—A. Well, that was done through dis- 
trict assemblies and the locals took the initiative. P 

. Have you ever obtained for one whole trade the 8-hour day?—A. Through- 
out the country? : 

Q. Yes.—A. No; I do not think any trade is working 8 hours all over the 
country. 

Q. cee you gained 9-hour days for the entire body anywhere?—A. Well, I can 
not answer that question fair without I state this: We have in various sections 
of the country, through various district assemblies, advocated a shorter work- 
day for various crafts, and they have secured that; but with the exception of the 
Typographical Union—and I believe the granite cutters put into effect a national 
8-hour workday and the miners reduced the hours—but I do not think any national 
body throughout the country has secured the shorter workday. ; 
Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) Have they not got it in all States covered by their 


‘organization?—A. Well, probably they have. I do not know that. I said they 


have reduced hours in various sections. ; te 

Q. You spoke of the miners who are connected with the Knights of Labor. 
Have they the 8-hour workday in force at the present time?—A. I do not think 
they have. They may have some isolated cases where they are working 8 hours, 
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Q. How have their wages been adjusted? ~Has it been done in the localities by 
the locals themselves?—A. Yes; mostly by the locals, or district where they have 
districts. The national body has never attempted to my knowledge to make the | 
scale of prices. iy 

Q. Can you name any particular mining field in which they have a district of 
the Knights of Labor?—A. I could. 

Q. What field?—A. Pennsylvania. — 

Q. Hard-coal regions of Pennsylvania?—A. No. 

Q. In the bituminous field of Pennsylvania?—A. Yes. I want to say to you 
that a great many of our miners, local assemblies in the mining industry, are 
working entirely in secret. You are acquainted with that fact. (Speaking to 
Mr. Ratchford.) They are afraid to expose themselves. _ 

Q. Has your organization in that district in Pennsylvania met the employers at 
any time recently to fix wages and hours of labor?—A. I am not prepared to say. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the miners of the bituminous fields of Pennsylvania, 
especially the western field, meet the employers once a year to fix wages?—A. That 

do not know, except through the newspapers. They made an agreement in 
Pittsburg, I think, last January. I had notice of that through the papers, but 
from actual knowledge I do not know that. ’ ; 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Has your order taken any action with respect to the 
incorporation of organized labor?—A. Asa national body, I think not. In certain 
localities our districts and locals have in a number of cases become incorporated. 
The general officers, so far as I know, with myself, have disagreed as to the effect 
of incorporating. We rather believe that it would be wiser not to incorporate 
than it would be to incorporate. The conditions of the law with reference to 
labor and capital are not such as to encourage a labor organization to incorporate, 
in my judgment. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Why have you reached that conclusion?—A. Itseems 
to me that the technicality of the law, and the facility with which money can 
utilize the law have proven detrimental to the interests of the laboring classes. 
That has been brought out in numerous cases of the use of the injunction. 
That question came out recently in one of our discussions; if a man were to dis- 
charge 500 employees or lock them out, because of some action on their part, 
whether an injunction would be issued by the court compelling him to keep those 
men at work. I have asked several lawyers individually, whether they thought 
it would hold, and they have told me no; they did not think we could get an 
injunction of that character; yet we find injunctionsissued every day in the week, 
when necessary, to stop men from encroaching on the rights of employers when 
they are on a strike; andif they were incorporated the incorporators would be not 
only liable to the law for all they possessed, but if an organization was incorpo- 
rated and had any funds it could be easily attached. And the shifting character 
of the officials of labor organizations, the fact that they change every 6 months 
or a year makes it undesirable to incorporate bodies, in my judgment. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have you anything further than the old feature that 
you had in the Knights with respect to cooperation, other than what you said 
this morning?—A. Nothing; except that on the lines of cooperation we are con- 
tinually trying to educate. We believe that the attempts heretofore made of 
compulsory cooperation—in the several cases that compulsory cooperation was 
attempted by various local assemblies and districts, it failed. I think that the 
work we are doing on the line of educating the people to cooperate, not only in 
the manufacture of products, but in the purchase of union-made goods, is 
probably a better line, than the industrial settlement of cooperation or the plan 
that was heretofore adopted in several cases, of starting settlements and factories 
on the cooperative plan. 

Q. Have you atrade label in your order?—A. Sure ; the Knights of Labor label. 
We use the same label in different forms ; any form that each’ of the assemblies 
may choose to use. 

Q. What has been the effect?—A. In some cases it has been beneficial; not as 
beneficial as it ought to have been; in some cases it has been highly beneficial. 
Take, as an instance, the canning industry in Baltimore City. Probably there is 
no more striking instance of the effect of the use of the label on manufactured 
products than in that case. Wehad an assembly at that time, before the machines 
were introduced, of 1,100 or 1,200 men, who were making what were called non- 
acid cans; and they used the label which had the yellow seal of the order on THe 
and it became universal in this country until certain difficulties arose in thetrade. 
What was called ‘‘ jumpers” were introduced, that is, the manufacture of cans 
by machinery ; and it really destroyed the assembly, or really destroyed the trade 
because there is very little can making by hand to-day ; but still they make cans 
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tion. After we had built up the label for them and built up the organization, we 
had two or three agreements with their employers. Most of the can-making 
industry was then in Maryland, a large portion of it. We made annual agree- 
ments for the Can Makers’ Assembly and for the use of the label; but they went out 
of the Knights of Labor and went into the Federation of Labor, and I think there 
are 21 members left, probably 25; I do not know, but a very small number of 
them are left. I think that was due to the introduction of machinery and the 
shifting character of the organization. The cigarmakers’ label was actually made 
by the Knights of Labor, and it was a form of cooperation. When the label was 
first put on the market, the union label of the cigarmakers, I think all cigarmakers 
with their strong support, and the strong demand made by the Knights of Labor 
throughout the country, was the making of that label; and of course they have since 
followed it up and kept it up before the public, by all manner of means. Ithink I 
have already explained that that is a form of cooperation. We have in New 
Jersey a consumers’ circle which is in the form of cooperation, pledging members 
to purchase only union-made goods. That has proved fairly successful in that 
locality. I think it might be enlarged with profit all over the country. We are 
trying it in several little localities in a small way, and it will probably grow, but I 
think it will get to be an education on lines of cooperation. The socialists, I 
think, are helping a good deal in that direction. 

Q. In your strikes, have you called in arbitration boards under the State law or 
have you depended on your own organization?—A. I do not recall just now any 
strike where the State board was called in successfully—not because we did not 
attempt to call it in, but because the other side would not accept their mediation 
and arbitration. We have done so recently in New York, in the strike of the 
street-car men in Brooklyn; and in 1895 we attempted in several instances to have 
the board take up the cases, but the street-car employers refused to accept media- 
: tion and arbitration. We are in favor of compulsory arbitration. 

Q. As a body?—A. Asa national body, because we believe that is the only way to 
make arbitration really successful and to avoid strikes. And we believe also that 
in making compulsory arbitration a law that we should compel both sides to abide 
by the decision of the arbiters, just as our equity courts make them abide in cases 
at equity, until carried up to ahighercourt. We have never elaborated a plan, but 
_ we have advocated the general principle of compulsory arbitration. 

Q. How generally do you use the boycott?—A. Whenever we feel constrained 
to do it, we use it to the best of our ability. We have used it very successfully 
in some instances, but the fact that local bodies have used the boycott to too great 
an extent in some cases has weakened the effect of the boycott. At one time the 
boycott was a very effective weapon. It was effective because of the fear of the 
employer, as much as of the effect; but when we got so many little boycotts that 
it required almost a card in your pocket all the time to find out what to buy and 
sell, then the boycott lost its effectiveness. In our city we have had a discussion 
on that two or three times. Talking about boycotts, I started to go into a cigar 
store. A friend said, ‘‘ Don’t go in there; that fellow is boycotted.” ‘‘He is?” 
“Yes.” ‘He has the labels on his goods.” ‘‘They are old labels—before the 
trouble came.” He brought out of his pocket a card, and on that card I think he 
had probably ten different concerns in Baltimore who were being boycotted by 
the local Federation of Labor. Well, we had the same trouble in our various 
localities with the Knights of Labor, and therefore the boycott lost its effective- 
ness. Now, a boycott in the Knights of Labor is not enforced generally unless 
issued by the general executive board from the general office. Then we seek to put 
it in force all over the country by order and send a notice to that effect, and in 
some instances it has been very effective. We made it very effective in my 
locality against several newspapers, which we forced to come into the Typograph- 
ical Union by reason of the boycott placed on them by the Knights of Labor at 
times. 

. What has been your experience with the injunction in strikes?—A. Person- 
ally, I have had no experience at home. : 

Q. How is it with the order?—A. The order’s experience has been very sad. 
The injunction has been used very effectively against members of the order in 
various sections of the country, and we think that it is unfair and unjust, and to 
give you an idea of how the general assembly feels on it I want to call your atten- 
tion to the resolution, of which you have a copy. [Reads:] iy 

‘ Resolved, That we favor repealing the power of courts to govern by injunc- 
tion, and taking from courts the awful power of condemning men without jury 
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trial in cases of strikes, as witnessed in the past few years. Also limiting the © 


power of Federal courts to interfere with personal liberty of persons engaged in 


defending their opportunities to make a living, and the right of free speech, all of 
which rights are guaranteed by the Constitution.” 

Tn some cases the injunction has been used to prohibit men from assisting oth- 
ers on a strike, by word of mouth as well as by other methods. We think the 
injunction is a weapon which can be used, and has been used, unfairly, unjustly, 
and entirely contrary to the spirit of American institutions. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You would not take away from the courts the 
power of enjoining under certain conditions, would you?—A. No; but we would 
limit the power of courts to issue injunctions against men who were simply pro- 
tecting their own rights, so long as they did not infringe the rights of others. 

Q. Then it is the modification, really, of that law you desire?—A. I do not think 
our organization would seek to interfere with the law of injunction as applied to 
commercial and business affairs, and where it is properly used. I do not think 
that the injunction was ever intended to be used as it has been used in the past; 
that is, in enjoining men from going on strikes, or enjoining men from talking 
with other men, trying to get him not to take his place. 

Q. You think, then, it is an abuse rather than otherwise?—A. Yes; an extreme 
abuse, and it seems almost impossible to modify the abuse, because the court is 
the sole judge as to how far the injunction shall be used; therefore, sooner than 
pace ras a ihe hands of an individual—we prefer to have it abolished rather 

use. 

Q. (By Mr, Puituirs.) Could that law not be effective in prohibiting a judge 
to issue an injunction in certain cases, instead of abolishing the law?—A. It might 
be modified in that way; as applied to labor organizations and their attempt to 
better their conditions more particularly. ; 
pean aye the court should be prohibited from issuing injunctions in such 

Q. (By Mr. KennEepy.) Do youthink that'the indiscrimin 5 injunc- 
tion in these labor troubles ae the effect of causing the eaate piel a 
least, to lose respect for the courts?—A. I thinkit has caused them not only 5 lose 
respect for the courts, but 1t has caused a loss of respect for the civil power of 
the country: and I think it has gone farther toward making anarchists than an 
other acts of the civil government in the past few years. 4 g 
anh eee a arom oa oe your order taken as to the ages of 

i ployed?—A. ell, we have ask r the prohibiti 
ment chiliren Seana es asked for the prohibition of the employ- 
. In all trades?—A. That is our general platform, our general reqr 
course, in various States and in vanand lodnlities ee uke ote a 
measures, depending on the trade at that point. In some States for inst: 
where they have a law prohibiting the employment of children under 12 : have 
gone to the legislature and asked for a law prohibiting the employm t if children 
under 14. It has been the opinion of our general assembl for I ate ; : h ve 
should have a national law on that question $0 as to affect all Statoe alike er Be 
sible, so as to bring the competition of the manufacturers on eqt 1 t : : i : ro 
ous States. Itis manifestly unfair to ask one State to ore hibit ae Tales ae rie 
children under 16 years of age and in another Sti te P Ml ae : 2 ee 
(Log ne ap ee ABE ins ‘her State allow children to go into the 
Les a yage. It gives one State an advantage over another in th 

facturing industries; therefore, we thinkit would be wikeie OUNG: neae ae 
poemity of ae law could be effected, whereby the bile bition at emmte ncmees 
children under 16 years of ave w > ee RRS 

ee i orthoron ae Be 2 Sere oe ae oughout the country. And 
OL be capable of reading and writing beaters. coins ines Caetano! ehey 

. So that you w MOUDLS, Oth ee renee fe COT Ys 

eae Re ies ouy with your restriction as to the age of 16 an edu- 


. Through compulsory education or ojherwise ? 
peat iro g pulsory education or otherwise ?—A. Yes; through compulsory 
Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would not that in i 
: De a ; interfere w i 

Eesenite male enactments?—A. That is a question we have a eanst ee 

, 9 @ poe some of the members may have taken extreme States tiene iews 
of the subject, and others, on the other side. Therefore we have left th “details 
of that question alone very much, leaving it rather to the lawvers i h ees 
it is unconstitutional for the Government to legislate on that tabs ¥ ‘ Bub fy 
recommendation was passed by Congress, to all States of the Uni oe “ay eee 
latures of the States to adopt a uniform law of that character o think: ee 
probably be complied with. We want to call attention (thee tee oth t wee 
commercial world, the business men of the country have accepted iiheti eae: 
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ion the passage of the national bankrupt law, which affects money transactions 
in every State of the Union; and if that is constitutional we think that a law 
affecting flesh and blood of the citizens in the United States ought to be just as 

nstitutional ; and that it will be equally constitutional to pass a law covering 
the protection of children as the passage of the law affecting bankrupt proceed- 


gs. 
Q. (By Mr. Ratcnrorp.) What is your opinion as to compulsory education ?— 
A. Our organization stands committed to the compulsory educational law, and 
of course you understand I am representing as best I know how the voice and 
sentiment of the organization. We have discussed that off and on several times 
in our general assembly, since I have been a member of it, whether it could be 
made effective, and there is some question about it. Ihave some grave doubts 
whether a compulsory educational law would be effective, whether it could be 
made effective ; but we have come to the conclusion that in some States and some 
cities they have passed compulsory school attendance laws and they have been 
effective, and logically, going along on the same lines, we believe that a compul- 
sory educational law could also be made effective after years of trial; probably 
34 the first year, as I say, but unless you have a beginning you will not have an 
ending. 

Q. Compulsory education and compulsory attendance in school virtually mean 
the same thing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has your organization prescribed any age limit for compulsory education?— 
A. No, no limit except at the point of employment. In that plank of our plat- 
form we have stated an age limit. 

Q. And that age limit is what?—A. Sixteen. We say this with reference to the 
ages (reading): ; 

“XIII. The prohibition by law of the employment of children under 15 years of 
age, the compulsory attendance at school for at least 10 months in the year of all 
children between the ages of 7 and 15 years, and the furnishing at the expense of 
the State of free text-books.” } 

Q. Have you had any complaints from any of the Territories as to public 
school facilities; Indian Territory, for instance?—A. I could not answer that 
question until I went to the secretary and asked him, because he gets all the cor- 
respondence on that line, and unless it was laid before me or I had an opportu- 
nity I could not answer that. I know that there has been complaint as to school 
facilities in New York all last year, and our assembly asked for agitation to 
secure added school facilities. As to Indian Territory and further west, while 
there may have been some complaints, I am not acquainted with them. a: 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) You say your order opposes the employment of children 
under 16 years of age?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is in fayor of the compulsory education of children between the ages of 
7 and 15?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you do with that other year?—A. That plank should have been 
changed to 16, as I said. : oe 

Q. Well, the order is really in favor of compulsory education of children between 
the ages of 7 and 16?—A. Yes. ; ’ 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaRr.) What have you to say about national, State, and munic- 
ipal employment of labor?—A. We favor, of course, the system of direct employ- 
ment. We favor the abolition of giving out work for the city, State, or nation by 
contract. We believe, under that system, there has grown up a great deal of cor- 
ruption, both in politics and in robbery of the Government, and the best remedy for 
it is direct employment by the city, by the State, and by the nation in its various 
capacities asan employer. And I might say we are being educated on that line by 
the county council of London giving direct employment. I have been trying to fol- 
low that and trying to get some information. I have not succeeded yet. Newspaper 
accounts say it has been very successful, and I presume it has, having seen nothing 
to the contrary. We see in the Post-Office Department the direct employment 
of employees to distribute letters. That can be extended to all forms of State, 
national, and municipal work. We find in some localities where the city owns 
waterworks, gas works, and where they clean streets instead of giving it out by 
contract, a direct example of how well work can be done under control of the 
administration, whether Republican or Democratic, where the administration is 
economical; and really the people are elevated and the public conscience 1s quick- 
ened to the performance of duty, and it results in a better condition of trade. It 
may not be as cheap at first, but the final outcome is always better, both in the 
return of the money spent and in the advancement of the public morals. 

QQ. How do they regulate wages under the municipality?—A. We passed ie 
city, about 3 or 4 years ago, a law which said that no man should be employed by 
the city government for less than $1.66} a day—an arbitrary law, 
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Q. That is ordinary labor?—A. On ordinary labor. That any skilled mechanic 
employed by the city should be paid the prevailing rate of wages paid to the — 
union men in that trade. 3 

Q. So that you would have the wages paid according to the different trade 
unions scales?—A. Yes. Now I think that was the scheme down there. I under- 
stand in Boston they have gone a little farther than that with that arbitrary 
system as to the rate of wages they pay, and that the city itself is the judge of 
that rate. While up there recently our district secretary promised to send me 
information on that subject. I was interested in that question; as to how they 
had passed a law to employ people only 8 hours a day. They hada referendum 
on the matter in the past month, and I asked him: “If you get this 8-hour law 
adopted (which I believe has since been adopted,) how are you going to make 
the rate of pay.” ‘‘ Well,” he says, ‘‘do that arbitrarily.” I do not know of any 
rule by which you could govern that, except that city officials would be the judge 
of the efficiency of a man. Now we had a controversy about the reduction of 
wages of city employees, and the mayor laid down the dictum that the employees 
of the city government should not be paid any more than men in the same char- 
acter of employment in private employment. There is quite a contest going on 
between the mayor and city council as to the passage of such a law, reducing 
common laborers’ wages, in some instances, and engineers’. A case has been 
brought up of an engineer who was getting $1,200 a year. The committee 
attempted to cut his wages down to $1,000 or $900, and the engineers raised the ques- 
tion that he was a skilled mechanic and that a skilled engineer was worth $1,200 
a year, and oftentimes got that in private employment. For instance, one side 
ane Pen erOUe cases where they got less, and, of course, the other side 
instanced cases where an engineer got $1,7 $1,8 vear : i 
Ee, oer Me uae they would Tats eat 31.200" 800 8 708, Pa eee 

. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) What is your personal opinion ¢ : 
man work less for a private concern Thales ered teens nee think = 
man ought to work at any less wages tharhe can possibly live on, considering all 
the circumstances surrounding the case. If a man got out of em loy isnt d 
wanted bread and butter for his family, he would take what he eat t ae 
different circumstances; but I do think, however, that the standard vies of the 
city, State, and nation should be high enough to give a man the Steeeial d of 
living, so that he would be comfortably housed and clothed, and be abl na i 
fortably support his family, and be a better citizen than he has been ee 

3 (B a pane true of individual employers?—A. Sure. ; 

. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) What is the icipali i : 
than the individual?—A. tt would Sahat Bae ae eee By ef Bloys 
ment, and also have a tendency to raise the wages in the private em leyiieae me 

By Mr. Kennepy.) Or hold his wages at what they as ke. ne ef hich : 

ey exe ers ae rere pbs ae the government cuts down wee whothes 
be in the city, State, or nation, there will be a lower standard of li Ae te 

locality, and, therefore, I favor, ¢ ink - orgeanizati pgm art str a 

kind of standard; and we do 2 ure te she recast abe one highest 

State, or the nation ought to do anything to lowe tl Phare municipality, or the 

Sag eae ia ignt to do anything to lower that standard, but rather ought 
SY ig to raise that standard. I think a ma eht t j 

much for his labor as the demand for that labor will gi sy aie ht to charge just as 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD.) In any case?—A. In Mies is ea ees ea 
less from a private employer it does not necessaril follow tl She 3 - weer 
the same position in Government employment soowe we De ed ee 
to @. tn he peut try to bring him up to the other seek arene ae 

. In short, you believe i is settincas See, : ae ea . 

& higher wage ae any ee ee Ro -" eaane 3 pus pk rracsia tees +0 Day, 
Bree eitoracvor the tancagce ae . st assur edly; but I believe it is not only 

: oe axpayer and the masses of the pe i itisi 
the interest of the public, because it raises 18 people, Wak A pene 
standard of living, as [ said befc re Seniesa ae and the tone, and the 
aa cB pes, elevate both the millionaire Sei aan a Meee 

. (By Mr. Farqunar. “actics aaa ; Sartipc rae 
municipal work are paid eee Bias it not so that these employees on 
their places only during tes ee a8 oe a ne arian rate because they retain 
are displaced by others, and made to shift for val party in power, and then 
that is another reason why they ought to get a little ; Mace. That is true, and 
duction of a good merit system, practically ap i , : tenis De 
deal of that ought to be obviated, but wheth s ei seems bo ees 
iokes peas gets way ahead of Prac tal Gl ieee roe 

. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is not a system growing out of + pe 
ee oak with thie Shaan TT emly ee tee Mies al ‘th . ie 
ties?—A. That is what I alluded ee ih bashers eset hE TI 

ab is what I alluded to, the civil-service tenure of office. ‘Civil cokes 
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a “be tendency to do away with that, and whether it continues to grow remains 
seen. 

_ Q. Is that being pursued in your municipality?—A. Well, in our city when it 
was put to a vote it was defeated by 84,000 majority. 

But yet, on top of that utter defeat, the merit system has been applied within 
the past 4 weeks to our fire department and to our police department. It has 
been rigorously enforced and applied more strongly in the fire department by 
the incoming administation. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) What action has your order taken-in respect to im- 
migration?—A. We have passed a series of resolutions at various times calling 
on Congress to enact laws restricting immigration, and we believe that when 
foreigners are allowed to come in they should add first to the material welfare of 
the country, and they should add to the intelligence and character of the coun- 
) and we have, of course, advocated a restriction of immigration on these 

ines. 

Q. (By Mr. KennEpy.) What do you mean by adding to the material welfare 
of the country?—A. By bringing a certain amount of money into the country with 
them, so as to give them the assurance of living here; and they should bring a 
_certain amount of brains and intelligence also. 

— _Q. (By Mr. Pures.) Do we understand you to state on that question that 
the Knights of Labor were the first organization that took a stand in favor of 
restricting immigration?—A. I think we were the first organization of labor in 
_ this country that advocated the restriction of immigration. 

By Mr. KENNEDY.) Can you say what the sentiment is generally among 
the organized workingmen on this subject of restricting immigration?—A. Yes; 
I think as far as I have observed that the sentiment is universal, even among the 
unskilled labor, that some restriction is absolutely necessary on immigration. 

Q. Do you find that the leaders of organized labor, whether they be foreigners 
or sons of foreigners, or so-called Americans, are generally in favor of it?—A. I 
_ think it is a general sentiment. For instance, men (like myself) who are the sons 

of foreigners have no hesitancy in saying, while this country should still be open 

under certain regulations for the admission of immigrants, yet the lines should 
be more marked and more restricted and more strictly drawn than heretofore, 
because the country has advanced as a country, because when the population 
_ increases there is less opportunity for making a living, and therefore the value of 
citizenship in this country is greater and should be placed higher. : 

@. Do you believe that the influence of organized labor will be exerted in behalf 
of the Lodge immigration bill, the educational test?—A. I have grave doubts 
about that. I know that the sentiment is for an educational test, but I doubt 
whether the people thoroughly understand it. The Lodge bill has been discussed 
at one of our general assemblies, but not in detail. I think the general sentiment 
of our organization was in favor of the Lodge bill, but I doubt whether the peo- 
ple of the United States understand the measure well enough to pass upon it, 
unless it became an issue in a campaign where it was so generally discussed that 
all the people could become acquainted with it. — aes ; 

. (By Mr. Putuuips.) Do you think such a bill would be effective in removing 
the evils that arise from immigration?—A. Not altogether, not so long as capital 
has the power to bring in skilled workmen. For instance, I was told (I do not 
know how true it was) the other day that a certain manufacturer of toys in this 
country, on a small scale, had proposed to go into it on a larger scale. He was 
of German descent and he made a trip to Europe to bring some of the skilled toy 
makers of Germany over here; and he went to Nuremburg, Nuremburg being 
the great toy making center of the world, I believe ; and he found men there who 
had little money but were skilled toy makers, and he made his arrangements, and 
those men came into this country entirely within the scope of the law. They 
could not be kept out and they are said to be going to work for this toy maker. 
Even though we have the law, there is this opportunity for large capital to go 
over to the other side and bring skilled labor or unskilled labor over here. Of 
course we can modify it and prevent it as much as possible, but I think some of 
it will still go on. 

: (By Mr. KENNEDY.) When you read in the papers that the Germans are 
opposed to the restriction of immigration and that the Irish are opposed to it, 
and other nationalities, do you recognize that to be a genuine expression of their 
sentiments or an expression promoted in some interests?—A. I generally take those 
kind of statements cum grano salis; it depends on the politics of the paper. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcuFrorp.) You spoke of the unskilled trades or common labor ; 
is it or not your opinion that that class of labor is mostly affected by immigra- 
tion?—A. It has been in the past, undoubtedly. 
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Q. More so than the skilled trades?—A. Oh, in the past undoubtediy. I think 


that probably the miners have suffered more from the importation of unskilled _ 


labor than any other class, or any other working people on the American conti- 


nent; and I think the time is rapidly coming when the skilled labor list will be — 


very.small, and we will all therefore be affected by these various things. 


s 


~ (). How do you account for the fact that the unskilled labor is mostly affected? — 


Have we not very many highly skilled immigrants coming to this country?—A. 
Yes, but the largest number of workers in this country were unskilled laborers 
and therefore the largest number affected were unskilled laborers. While there 
is acertain amount of skill required to dig coal, it is such a small amount that 
the man who, for instance, is digging on the streets, at common ordinary labor, 


can very soon be taught how to dig for coal under certain exigencies, for instance, — 


a strike or a lockout. Or aman may be taught to go on the street car and run a. 
car if he can speak the language, without having a great amount of skill; and | 


there are various other things that he can be taught to do in a short while, where 
strikes and lockouts occur. For that reason unskilled labor suffered most, and 
the other fact that combinations of capital controlled this industry and operated 
on a large scale and it was profitable for them to bring labor over in large 
numbers. q 

Q. Is it not a fact that many skilled immigrants come to this country and enter 
into a trade that is not thoroughly organized, and displace the tradesmen by 
working for a lower rate of wages, and thoso tradesmen in turn must turn their 
attention to common labor?—A. I think that was the fact. 

Q. During former times?—A. I think it has been the case in numerous instances 
in the past; but I think it is lessening every day, for the reason that machinery 
has made the skilled laborers, so many of them, common laborers. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquHaR.) Has your order ever formulated any rules that they 
would like to have carried out by the national Government in respect to the re- 
striction of immigration?—A. I think we passed some resolutions in the Rochester 
session and in the St. Louis session in reference to the restriction of immigration, 
but I cannot recall just now exactly the lines. I know that the lines I indicated 
a little while ago were the general lines on which those resolutions were based; 


and in addition, the absolute restriction of immigration coming oyer here under’ 


contract. That, of course, was specific. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) And the rejection of undesirable elements?—A. Oh, 
yes, of course; that went with the restriction. 

Q. You have never at any time, have you, declared in favor of the disfranchise- 
ment of the foreigners?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you believe that if an immigrant is desirable, is 
healthy, intelligent, and gives every evidence of becoming a valuable citizen, there 
should be imposed upon him the money restriction that you spoke of ?—A. Individ- 
ually, no. 

Q. You do not agree with your order in that respect?—A. In that respect I 
differ with the general order, but I do not think that our order dwelt very severely 
or very strongly on the money consideration of it. We have never made that 
any particular point in our request for restriction of immigration. That was 
merely an addendum, or one of the methods of keeping immigration down to the 
lowest point possible, a means to an end rather than any particular love for the 
money part of it, or adding to the wealth of the country. Individually I believe 
that a mechanic or laborer of intelligence, character, and ability will add more 
wealth toa country than a rich man would coming to the country. 

Q. Is it probable that the great mass of our people who are of the kind that you 
speak of came here without skill?—A. I think the majority of our immigration 
for a nuinber of years prior to 1875 wasof a class of immigrants who really added 
materially to the growth of this country. I think that we owe a great deal tothe 
class of immigrants that came over to this country—the sturdy Irish and the sturdy 
Germans—up to 187 5 or 1880, after the war. When the lower classes—that is 
the scum of society in Europe-—-commenced to come over here in large hordes; 
when conditions there became bad and conditions here became better when 
they rushed over here, I think that they did not add so materially to the wealth 
of the country; and 1 think the time came when we had to ask for that restric- 
tion of immigration which would prevent that class from coming over here in 
hordes to take the places of either skilled or unskilled labor. — ip 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) How are you going to effect those reforms?—A. Well 
we propose to effect those reforms by organizing the masses of the people, and then 


through organization attempting to educate them, and at the same tim i 

y £ y C C i Apts at tne § 3) e a tat 
for these reforms until we create a healthy public sentiment on them, and iaroc ee 
that healthy public sentiment enact them into law. - 
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—6Q.. Have you any suggestions to make as to the amendment of any of the immi- 
gration laws we have now?—A. At the Rochester session, I think, we endorsed the 
Lodge bill as the best embodiment of our views up to that time, and we endorsed 
it subsequently at Louisville. 
__ Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) Endorsed it as a wholes without suggesting any 
— or amendment ?—A. The features of the Lodge bill; the general 
features. 
Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Has the order at any time formulated any amendment 
_to the present law looking to the rejection of the more undesirable immigrants ?7— 
. No; I do not think the order has ever prepared an amendment of that character. 
Q. Now, in respect to convict labor and its effects on free labor; what has been 
he action of your organization on that since it was first agitated?—A. We have 
always opposed the employment of convict labor in industries in which free labor 
was engaged. We have not, as some people suppose, advocated the keeping of 


on State account, and as far as possible employed at noncompetitive industries; 
that is, in work where free labor was not employed. For instance, we have 
advocated in some localities the employment of convict labor in making good 
roads through the State. We believe that would be a proper way toemploy them. 
I know we have advocated it very strongly in my own State and other States. 
We have now in my own State the employment of convicts under contract to 
various concerns, and i believe that obtains in many other States. New York State 
employs them on State account. The reports from New York, however, are so 
conflicting that I am not able to say to you whether it has been successful or not. 
The employment of convicts on State account, I think, in so far as it does not 
‘interfere with the proper management of the prison, would be entirely practi- 
cable. We have already recommended that prison-made goods, where they are 
F employed on State account, should be marked prison made. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you understand that by employing the labor of con- 
victs on State account, their products go on the market?—A. Not necessarily, but 
_Iunderstand that in New York it is so. My understanding of the employment 

of convicts on State account is that they would employ them to do work for the 
State and for the convicts themselves and for the various institutions of the State. 
How far it has been successful, I do not know. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) I gather from your statement on that subject—and I 
want you to correct me if I am incorrect—that your order favors the employment 
of convicts by the State, under the supervision of the State, mainly in making 
public improvements that would not otherwise be made. Is that right?—A. Ido 
not think that would cover it. : 

.Q. So that they will not come in competition with free labor?—A. We would 
not confine their employment to improvements that would not otherwise be 
made, for then it might be said that they have no right to make clothing for a 
man in the State prison; but we do say that convict labor should be employed on 
State account in such a way as not to enter into direct competition with free 
labor’s products in the market. 

Q. That is, that they should sustain themselves?—A. Certainly; that is it 
exactly. Now, whether you have them making clothing for the convicts, or 
whether you have them doing laundry work, or whether you have them making 
good roads, or building a prison for themselves, that is work that would not enter 
into competition with free labor. 

. But we will suppose for a moment that the convicts had a farm on which 
they might raise their own products and had the facilities to make their own 
clothing; but it would only require a small percentage of the whole to make suf- 
ficient clothing for the whole and to raise sufficient breadstuffs. Your idea 
would be to employ the surplus on public improvements, where they would not 
come in competition with free labor?—A. Yes: certainly. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is not the idea of those who are in favor of employing 
convicts on State account, to employ them without the use of labor-saving 
machinery?—A. As far as possible. i 

Q. As far as possible, so that a surplus would not be created?—A. So as not to 
create any greater surplus than absolutely comes from the number of prisoners 
employed. 5 

Q. New York State employs the convicts that way and the products of their 
labor are taken off the market; but; as I understand it, the products of the labor 
of convicts of other States are by interstate commerce brought into the State of 
New York and placed on the market. Would you be in favor of an amendment 
to the interstate-commerce law, if possible, to have such an amendment adopted 


a 
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that would prevent the carriage of the convict-made goods of one State by inter- : 
state cominerce into another State?—A. Absolutely. A great evil arose in Mary- _ 

land and in New York. Aman by the name of Evans made a contract with the — 
State of Maryland for employing a certain number of convicts for rubbing and — 
polishing marble, mostly polishing, and that man was furnishing marble to either 
a public institution or a large building in New York; and they came down there to 
Maryland and complained to our district assembly. We eventually stopped the 
stone from going to New York, but it was after an expenditure of considerable 
time and labor and money. Now, if we had a law of that character this would 
stop it. We are in favor not only of employing the convicts on State account, 
but confining their labor as much as possible to hand labor and hard labor, so as 
to make it a punishment rather than an amelioration of their condition. 

@. (By Mr. PHtuuirs.) Have you ever looked into the constitutionality of such 
a law, under the Constitution of the United States, whether such a law could be 
enacted by Congress?—A. No. : ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would it not be in restraint of trade or com- 
merce?—A. Well, I might answer that by saying that it would depend upon who 
the judge was that it was tried before. Iam not lawyer enough to answer that 
question. We have had so many decisions of the courts in reference to the inter- 
state-commerce law that I am not able to keep up as a layman. 

@. Has any other Northern State tried the experiment of making good roads 
by convict labor?—A. I think that the State of Massachusetts has tried that to 
some limited extent, but I am not sure. 

Q. What effect has it had?—A. I know that in the State of Maryland one of our 
counties took its prisoners from the county jail and employed them that way with 
very good effect, and it was pointed to as an example of what could be done, 
but it was never extended; it has not been extended in the State. , 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHarR.) You have said that there was a set of resolutions 
passed, I think, in 1898 by your general agsembly?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which at that time, I believe, were instructed to be sent to the commission 
and to be presented by the committee?—A. Yes. 

@. And you were of the committee? Have you those resolutions?—A. I have 
put them in the hands of the secretary of the commission. 

; State now, as a matter of record, what those resolutions were.—A. (Read- 
ing. )— . 

‘“Whereas the Congress of the United States has appointed an Industrial 
Commission supposed to be nonpartisan, with the object of ascertaining and recom- 
mending legislation to Congress in the interest of the masses, on finance, labor, — 
and farming; therefore, Be it resolved, That this general assembly appoint a com- 
mittee of three for the purpose of appearing before said commission and advo- 
cating recommendations for passage by Congress of laws— 

“First. Repealing power of courts to govern by injunction, and taking from 
courts the awful power of condemning men without jury trial in cases of strikes, 
as Witnessed in the past few years. Also limiting the power of Federal courts to 
interfere with personal liberty of persons engaged in defending their opportunities 
to make a living, and the right of free speech—all of which rights are guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

“Second, A recommendation by Congress to various States to amend the Con- 
stitution by adopting a uniform law prohibiting the employment of children 
under 16 years of age in all workshops, factories. or stores, to the end that the 
competition between manufacturers in the various States may be fair and just. 

“* Third. To prohibit the watering of stock by any railroad or other corporation 
engaged in interstate commerce with its manufactures. 
ri pied The establishment of postal savings bank in connection with the 

“Fifth. The governmental building or purch 
connection with the post-office. 

“Sixth. The absolute issuance of all money by the government direct to the 


people without intervention of banks, and the restricti iti 2 
of issue under the present bond system. banat en 


“Seventh. Opposition to the retiremen 
currency reform to be considered. 
“Highth. Election by the people’s vote direct of United St 
. . a . 2 5 ate ‘ 
“Ninth. Election of President by popular vote of the penne ae 
: Wee ae page tion by near of the law giving the people the right of 
initiative and referendum on all legislation except certai g mi 
expenses of running the Government.” Pa da ol geist eS > nae fi 
Q. Is there any question there that you desire to speak on further?— 
not think that we have said anything about the aateae of socks iid 


as 


ase of telegraph lines and their 


t of the greenbacks in any scheme of 
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—_ Q. Can you suggest any remedy for that?—A. We believe that any corporation 
doing an interstate business must be dealt with by the national Government, and 
therefore we ask for a law by Congress to prohibit the watering of stock of any 
railroad or other corporation. We think a direct law could be passed to that 
effect as an amendment to the interstate-commerce law, probably. I do not 
know. Some of the lawyers or the members of Congress would have to be the 
judges as to the shape of that law. We believe that the watering of stock has 
been one of the incentives for lowering wages and for robbing the general public 
by high tariff rates on transportation, and also increasing the gambling in stocks 
and bonds, and probably in the products of the field and farm. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) What effect has it had on dividends?—A. It has had 
Bar crooks: one effect is to abolish dividends and the other is to hide them en- 

irely. 

Q. What has been the real effect? That has been the apparent effect, has it 
not?—A. The first effect was to bankrupt three-fourths of the railroads in the 
country by overburdening them with stocks and bonds to such an extent that they 
could not pay the interest on their mortgages, or any dividends on their stock— 
until, I believe some of the statisticians say that—three-fourth of the railroads 
were in the hands of receivers 3 or 4 years ago, or within the past 5 years. We 
believe that came about largely by the watering of stock. That has had this 
result, that in the attempt to pay interest on those large amounts of watered stock 
rates have been pushed up; people have been charged more than is absolutely 
necessary for the transportation of freighs and passengers, to carry that out; and 
a system of fraud and corruption has grown up which has affected not only private 
employment but public servants, in the seeking of special privileges; and largely 
out of that great overcapitalization has come up many of the evils which we are 
seeking to remedy in other ways. The necessity for the interstate-commerce act 
probably found its inception in the overstocking and bonding of railroads. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do the railroad statistics show that freight rates 
have an upward tendency?—A. I am not thoroughly conversant with that, but I 
saw a statement by Mr. John K. Cowen the other day which said that railroad 
freights were now or had been—not now, because I believe they are just about 
advancing the rates a little bit—but a short while: ago lower than in any other 
country on the face of the globe. I think that statement was made by Mr. Cowen, 
and I do not want to deny that statement; probably it is absolutely true. But 
has it been low enough, commensurate with the possibilities of making it lower? 
Because we get transportation from here to Baltimore and back for $2, and it is . 
made $2 by reason of the stocking and bonding of that road, is that a good reason 
why it should not be reduced to 50 cents with the capitalization of the road 
brought down to the actual amount of capital invested? 

Q. Under the old management of railroads, where the actual cost really was 
the basis for freight rates and passenger rates, were they not higher than they are 
now, both freight and passenger rates?—A. Probably, yes; but the cost of doing 
work has been so materially decreased by progress and advancement in building. 
management, and running of roads, that no comparison can be made to-day with 
the carrying of freight and passengers 75 or 50 years ago. err 

Q. Is it or is it not one of the results of consolidation?—A. No; I think it is one 
of the results of the genius of man and progress of the world. I think that while 
consolidation has its effect, it has also its evil side. It may have some good 
effect in minimizing the expense of conducting roads and limiting competition, 

but there are so many other sides to the question that you would have to take up 
that I would have to go into it at a good deal more length than you would want 
to hear to explain why I believe that the consolidation of roads will not offset the 
difference in the cost of maintaining and transporting freights and passengers. 

Q. Ihave seen it stated somewhere that in 1870 the cost of transporting a ton 
of freight per mile was 3 cents, and now it is a fraction over seven-tenths of a 
cent, or seven mills?—A. Yes; I might answer that and say this: To-day they are 
selling steel rails at $33, and 2 years ago they were selling them at $18, a difference 
of 100 per cent in the cost of steel rails. Now, most of our railroads, trunk lines 
particularly, I believe—I am not a railroad expert and I do not want to speak as 
an expert on that question—but most of them were built when the cost of material 
was as low probably as it ever was in the world’s history, and the overcapitaliza- 
tion, rather than the cost of building and maintaining, was the cause of the high 
rates of transportation, in my judgment. : 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Can you recollect which year the greatest number of 
miles of railroad was constructed in this country?—A. No; I can not just now, 
but I know that there has not been since 1896 very much large railroad building, 
and I know that a great deal of it was done from 1882 to 1892. 
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<8 But during that decade is it not a fact that the cost of material was very 
high?—A. At some parts of that time; and at some parts it was low; at some 
times it was as high as it is to-day, and at one time it was higher. At one time 
during that period, I think, steel rails were worth as high as $48 a ton, and that 
was an indication, so they said, of great prosperity; and it was followed by a 
corresponding period of depression, and the price of steel rails fell with it. I 
think that is a general subject that would have to be dealt with decade by decade 
rather than in single periods, and probably by a much more expert man than I 
am in railroad building. But I simply take the resolution passed by the general 
assembly on the broad ground that modern science and invention have placed us 
so far ahead of 50 years ago in all kinds of manufacturing, railroad building, 
machinery, managing and running, that no comparison can be made as to the 
cost of carrying freight and passengers; and that if the water was taken out of 
the’ bonds and stocks of the companies, and if the railroads were run by the 
Government itself on the actual cost of building and maintenance, that the rates 
of transportation, low as they may be to-day, seven-tenths of a cent per ton per 
mile, would be probably considerably less. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) How do you explain the French and German rail- 
roads—their own governments running them there, and their freights so far 
beyond ours?—A. I donot know. There are so many conflicting statements with 
reference to them. I saw in the paper the other day—I think it was in one of the 
New York papers—where the Austrian or German Goyernment—I will not say 
which it was—derives a tremendous revenue or profit, and the cost or tonnage was 
much less than it was in this country. I think it was alluding to the. coal 
industry—carrying a certain amount of coal from a certain part of Hungary or 
eee te the Austrian capital—comparing it with the cost of carrying it in 

is country. 

_Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you remember the authority?—A. No; it was 
simply a newspaper report. I can not rem@émber what it was. I do not thinkthe 
French nation is a fair sample of what this country could do. I think in some 
respects we are very much ahead of the French nation in ability and capacity. 

Q. What is the difference between pooling with a great national commission, 
or a number of commissions. and pooling with the Vanderbilt management or 
any other management in this country?—A. Any profits that arise from it would 
go into the national treasury and be used for the benefit of all the people. who 
would pay any increased cost; and, secondly, I take it that it would be just as the 
post-office is run to-day. If there is a deficit in the postal budget the people do 
not grumble at it, because they believe that it is fairly and honestly administered 
and they get the results of that administration in the convenience of distributing 
and carrying the mails. Some abuses may grow up in that, and I have no doubt 
that under State management of railroads there would be some abuses; but as we 
advance along the lines of education I think those abuses would be minimized — 
and we would get as good and better results from State control and State man- 
agement as we would from private ownership, because private ownership not 
only seeks to get the interest on the money invested, but it seeks to get as large a 
profit as the traftic will possibly bear without eliminating the traffic for its 
own personal use. Now, under government ownership I doubt whether that 
would be the case; but if it were the case, if there were a large profit made from 
Se eens ownership or control of railroads, that profit would go back to the 
WwW a eee oe Hees publice service and in reducing taxes. 
Li RST ave been in imme iate inter est in the control of these railroads 
in the last 10 or 15 years have driven into bankruptcy, we may say, or into the 
hands of receivers two-thirds of those roads, How do you think it if possible for 
inexperienced men connected with the State or nation to run those Ponts wh 
the experienced men who have grown up in the whole service and know it fr ee, 
beginning to end have made complete wrecks of a ereat man y of rift : ia 
Let me point out to you that wherever a large railroad mare t ae Bee 
Pee Gits bankrdokcy a 6 ef 8 sar bo te corporation has been 

ve o bankruptcy a small number of individuals have come out of tl 
agement of that roadimmensely wealthy. Ithink you would find thatth . fom 
ing case in large corporations; that while the road mav h S Si Bd. tite 
individuals that controlled it di g Ser ad nay Dave 

( a rolled it did not suffer; and therefore w ht s 
misfortune of the road was the fortune of e might say that the 

©. Very! e roa ‘i as ie eee of the managers. 

. Very tew compared with the whole body of shar r3?— 
managers the greater the benefit they nape seelueenie © ates ry eae 
a few hundred thousand dollars, they w iret amido MeL Le AOSTA 

ew ousand dollars, they would be millionaires That is o i 
The other answer is that as the railroads employ these men of great abi iy whe Hee 
sae : ; £ J ‘ g ility, who have 
grown up in the pel!) so the Government could employ them at a fair remun- 
eration and not at an exorbitant one. For instance, if the Government of the 
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United States can only afford to pay its President $50,000 a year, with the great 

sition he occupies and the multifarious duties he has to perform, it is fair to say 
it could afford to pay the manager or president of a trunk line for his services. 
The fact is, that railroad presidents in this country have received from $25,000 to 
$50,000 a year, or as much as the President of the United States—I have seen that 
stated—whereas, if they were under the Goverment management or a board or 
commission, who would run the railroads, the president of a railroad would be 
just as your cabinet officer is, and would probably receive wages or salary com- 
mensurate with his position. There would be the same incentive that induces a 
man to become a cabinet officer or President to become the manager of a rail- 
road, and for the display of great ability in managing a railroad for the benefit 
of the whole people, raising a man to that position would be a part of the recom- 
pense which he would receive. Therefore we believe that the Government would 
employ the men as I have stated. 

Q. How would you manage the permanency of that when you have achange of 
administration every 4 or 8 years?—A. How do you manage the administration 
of the post-office and the delivery of letters? There isa danger in this constant 
change and also a danger of centralization of power in the Government. But I 
think that the time is rapidly coming when the people will not submit to a 
change of that character. Buta change of a president of a railroad would not 
necessarily change the policy of running that railroad, because if the railroad 
would be run for the purpose of being a great convenience to the public, and at the 
same time bringing a fair return to the Government for the capital invested, the 
change of the manager or president of that road would simply mean the change 
of the officials at the head of that department, and not the policy of making that 
a profitable road. To that extent there would be no danger in changing a presi- 
dent of aroad. We have them changed now very often. It depends upon what 
syndicate gets control of aroad. Of course, I admit there is considerable danger 
from the centralization of power. The tendency to-day of the dominant party in 
our country—and I am frank to say indications from the last election I must 
take as a basis—is toward the centralization of power. The organization—I 
am speaking now strictly for the organization—believes that there is less danger 
in the centralization of power by reason of control of railroads and public utili- 
ties than there is in the control of the legislatures and Congresses of the country 
by those who now control the railroads and corporations, and believing that there 
is less danger on that line, our organization favors the Government taking control 
of this kind of corporations, not encroaching on the individual field at all, but 
simply assuming control of these public utilities which are needed by the whole 
people—railroads, telegraphs, telephones, postal service, and postal banks. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Did your order in Boston pass any other resolutions of 
this kind?—A. No, they passed no other resolutions of that kind, but they passed 
resolutions in reference to the work of the Industrial Commission, and those res- 
olutions will be forwarded from the president of our general executive board, but 
I do not think they have been formulated yet. 

Q. But no later action has been taken than you have spoken of in reference to 
remedial legislation?—A. No; I do not think so. } 

Q. (By Mr. Puitutps.) There seems to be a difference of opinion among rep- 
resentatives of labor in regard to trusts, or these new combines called trusts, 
‘about their beneficial or injurious effects in respect to labor. Will it benefit or 
injure labor?—A. The organization itself declares specifically that it is opposed 
to combinations of capital, commonly known as trusts, and they believe that the 
legislatures or Congress of the United States, because trusts in their nature or in 
their character are interstate organizations, should be dealt with by the National 
Government and should be prohibited or restricted by legislation. The declara- 
tion of the general assembly in Boston was very specific on that point. Now,as 
to what a trust is and its effects, of course, it requires a close definition, and I 
think there are some differences. I believe that so far as a trust is organized that 
isinterstate in its character, or is manufacturing for distribution all over the coun- 
try, not confined to one particular locality, that such a trust should be dealt with 
by the National Government; that it becomes dangerous by reason of its power 
to restrict production and increase the price of the product to the consumer, and 
that its first step is to manufacture at the minimum cost, and in seeking that 
result it secures the best machinery possible by reason of the vast aggregation of 
capital,and it displaces a great deal of labor. In other words, by shutting up 
factories in various localities which are competing, they bring all the manufacture 
under one or two roofs, and they drive labor engaged in that particular industry 
in various localities into other fields of labor, thereby increasing the surplus labor 
in that particular field until it gradually drives them all into the ranks of common 
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laborers, and throws them down in the ditch, until the $1 a day man becomes a 
%5-cent man and the 75-cent man becomes a 50-cent man. Ps 

Q. With large combinations of capital, say of 50, 70, and 100 million dollars, 
would the tendency be to make a laboring class and a capitalistic class?—A. 
Undoubtedly. It has this effect: It is increasing the ranks of unskilled labor and 
it is decreasing the ranks of skilled labor. It is widening the breach between 
capital and labor. In other words, the time was when a man engaged in shoe- 
making would set up a shop and manufacture a shoe from beginning to end; 
to-day it takes 64 men to manufacture a shoe. But with all that brought under 
one roof, those 64 men, each one doing a particular thing—none of them becomes 
a shoemaker, and each would be incapable of making a shoe if put in a shop 
each by himself; and consequently, when one of them is thrown out of employ- 
ment he joins the ranks of common laborers, and the $1 a day man becomes a 50 
cent a day man; and consequently, instead of increasing the number of mechanics 
and skilled laborers that we have always had in this country. the trust by combin- 
ing capital, and its productive power, is widening the breach between those who 
have and those who have not, and is eliminating very fast, in my judgment, the 
great middle class. 4 

Q. You think it would be quite impossible for the labor in any one of these 
industries, where this immense capital is had, to rise and become capitalists 
themselves. Will it or will it not make two classes, a capitalistic class and a 
laboring class?—A. I think it has already done so, and I think it is increasing. 
In other words, I think that the opportunity for rising from the ranks of labor to 
the ranks of the employers has largely gone by. I do not mean to say wiped out 
entirely, but I mean to say largely eliminated. The man who set up a small 
printing office with a little Job press and a few cases of type, and would go out 
and solicit work and_make a little money out of it—that class of men is being 
rapidly eliminated. I was independent to the extent that as long as I had my 
trade | could earn my living, but to-day that is not true; and that character of 
men is wiped out almost entirely. The large printing office with its improved 
machinery makes it impossible for me to compete with them. 

Q. You referred to the times when we were doing things by a limited amount 
of capital or machinery. Do you think it is possible for the world to go back 
aa the little boot and shoe shop and the httle engine and the little boiler?— 

Q. Has not the age of concentration of great capital and of large machi 
come to stay, and have we not to seek fora remedy : some other yore ian 
to try to eliminate this great body of capital and great body of machinery ?—A 
Undoubtedly ; the organization does not stand for reactionists. We do not want 
to go back to the time when we could do without the sewing machine, or the 
machinery for manufacturing purposes, or the large ageregations of capital ; 
foe © sae our opprel camatieg in such a way that it will not result in the 

splacement of three-fourths of th ati : incr i ; 
one-fourth ee oe e population for the increased wealth of the 
_Q, Do you think there would be any remedy in what is c ing 
for this state of affairs; that the Aes should ane Stock ii al hee codes ee 
well as wages?—A, Well, it might be utilized to ameliorate the conditions a little 
bit, but I doubt very much whether the labor class can accumulate sufficient 
money at their present wage rate to get enough in the large c orati D oi 
them a voice in the management, and a part © nO. TAT Se COR DOT SHOE 1a eae 
: nanagement, and a part of the profits of those corporations 
unless it be by an act of charity, like the man in St. Louis who sim ie ied 

te, ae ee eo sence lot of his employees and gave fan some of 
e benefit. course, I do not think we can legislate so as 
es ee oe anes who have nothing, ae tae be thy but 
e could restrict the power of the trusts in various ways. § 
ways are probably offered i S110" ions ; 8 WSY 8: neOnte wee 
Pi iinadin their pce o pever vive one oA orice aR ac such as 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) I think that if anyone who is not ses ates di 

ee eee ee ei about the shoe man, he would gather the iden thee 
elieved that to be an evil which he eS IW be Sige pears 

combinations. Is that your inientonh oe See ete by ere AL pale 
if properly utilized, the advancements made in machiner ate oe a ee: 
OT a0, pee pcos to take advantage of them Y OF0 YOry See 

. T want to as if that is not something broue a EET Spat 
of the American people; and is it not true that oe ee oe aecRS 
A. The geniuses are the men who come from the tanks: andl the ¢ ie ee cae 
them and utilize them to make a larger capital. é 10 cape ee 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Is not that the nearer w 


to manufacture it?—A. Yes, I suppose that is the be MO RRS le ee ae 
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Q. You have no objections, then, to large aggregations of capital in great pro- 
ductive concerns, providing they are under sufficient regulation?—A. Individually, 
I have no fear of large capital so long as kept in the competitive field; but I mean 
to say that I am opposed to large capital when it does receive or take advantago 
of special legislation and special privileges which enable it to wipe out competi- 
tion, and I am also opposed to it when it is allowed unrestricted to capitalize its 
product to such enormous value that the profits are inordinate. In other words, 
they form a trust and capitalize it at large figures, and then they go to work and 
produce at a minimum cost, and the large capital eats up the profit in making a 
dividend. The preferred stock gaes to the man who buys common stock; he buys 
$1,000 worth of preferred stock and gets $2,000 worth of common stock and his 
dividend on the preferred stock is 5 per cent and the dividend on the common 
stock may be 6 or 10 per cent. I think most combinations or trusts are oppress- 
ive—those that profit by special legislation, and those receiving special privileges 
by reason of combinations of capital, in the transporting of freight and utiliza- 
tion of invention. Another thing going with it is patents. I think the time has 
come when the Government should purchase outright all patents, and then give 
them to the people for their free use. 

Q. Who would put the price on the patents?—A. Well, I suppose that would 
result in anarbitrary price being put onit by Government experts, as to its value - 
to the great world: for instance, a man might produce glass that might not be of 
as much value as that paper. The experts in the patent office now pass opinion 
on a patent freely in granting it, and you only goa step further in placing an 
arbitrary value on it as to its use to the community. Something in universal 
use would be of greater value than something not in universal use. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuies.) You speak of the value of freight rates. Do you 
believe that if the Government owned the roads and made freights absolutely 
equitable, that persons with very large capital already accumulated could destroy 
competition where there was a less amount of capital? By following up the 
markets, could not the person or the corporation or the combination that had this 
large capital follow the others in each market that they sought and undersell 
them, or even give away their goods? Now, how can that be remedied?—A. I 
think that can be only remedied by legislation. I can see no other way. For 
instance, I have seen in testimony, or heard, where the Standard Oil Company 
would go into a market and sell oil at 2, 3, or 5 cents less than any oil producers 
in that region would sell it, untilit had eliminated that competition, and then 
raise the price of oil. Well, now, I assume that thing could be regulated by the 
Government. : 

. What remedial legislation would you suggest along that line?—A. I do not 
think I am able to give an absolute remedy for it. Ithinkthis: [think legislation 
on the lines that the general assembly cites—for instance, first, the prohibition of 
the overcapitalization of corporations—will be one of the steps in that direction. I 
think absolute publicity by law of all the accounts and profits of any corporation 
doing an interstate-commerce business would help to do it; because as soon as 
the publicity of the corporations accounts was had, where they were making 10 
per cent profit, immediately large capital in other fields, seeing these reports, 
would say, Why, these people are getting a large percentage of profit on their 
investment. That is agood field. Let us put our capitalin that field. And then 
would come up competition, live competition, under proper regulation. 

Q. But still would that competition not have this immense capital to contend 
with, and could they not be followed from market to market until the capital 
was destroyed in it?—A. I think companies like railroad corporations would com- 
bine. I think the time for the individual has gone by, anyhow, and we can not 
go backward; and the competition will be between sections instead of individ- 
uals: and what we want to-day in the way of remedial legislation, as far as I can 
see, is to lessen the evil effects on the general public as much as possible, so as to 
get products to the people at the lowest cost commensurate with a fair interest 
on the investment and good conditions to labor. I do not think legislation can 
go any further than that. I think that this character of legislation has a ten- 
dency to make a strong central government, and if we continue on this line I 
think we will wind up in socialism in time to come, to which, individually, Tam 
opposed. 

*. Do you not see any remedy for the condition of smaller concerns, where the 
larger ones follow them from market to market and undersell them until they 
drive them out?—A. I think that will be lessened considerably by what I said—by 
proper regulation of corporations, by publicity, and by legislation that will 
restrict it in its operation, so that the powerful evil will be lessened; and then the 
competition that will arise in that field on the other side will have a great deal 


- of effect in keeping down the corporation which seeks to follow the individual 
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roducer from field to field. Of course it is a very wide subject, and it com- 
pisheee with the Standard Oil Company as the first object lesson this country has 
probably had of that kind, and my judgment is that if we continue along the 
lines of modern development that we are simply drifting into socialism; when 
these corporations or trusts become so powerful that they will either own the 
Government or the Government will own them; and I think that is the real 
thing that confronts the public to-day. ; dt! ‘ : 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Can you inform this commission how either a nation 


or State can regulate competition ?-—A. If you were going to ask me how I would. 


go about it, if I had the power, the first thing I think necessary to regulate com- 
petition is to get a correct system of taxation, and I believe that the single tax on 
Jand values is the correct system of taxation. 

Q. But independent of that. Take thingsas we have them now. That remedy 
is not needed now?—A. I do not think you can remedy all these evils in one day. 
I do not think they can pass an act to remedy all the evils we have. The growth 
of organization and the growth of this Government has taken 127 or 128 years ; 
and we have gotten to this condition of affairs after a growth of 128 years. Now, 
Iam frank to say that I do not believe you can eliminate the evils that have 
grown up in 128 years in 28 minutes or in 128 minutes. I can see the people of 
this country are conservative enough to want legislation along the lines of remedy 
until they come to the ultimate result, and some of the things I have spoken of 
and advocated as remedial legislation are steps in the right direction. I think 
one of the greatest things that is necessary in this country to bring us back to a 
realization of our condition is direct taxation, because at the bottom of all these 
evils has been the system of indirect taxation, from which has spread out all this 
formation of trusts, which indirectly are a tax on the people. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) I should like to hear you now explain the relation 
between taxation and competition. Competition is the subject we are discussing. 
What bearing has the subject of taxation upon that question?-—A. The present 
Federal system of taxation is indirect, and State taxation in some instances is indi- 
rect. We have our county tax, city tax, and State tax. We have our national 
customs tariff and our internal revenue, and our war tax, so that we have a big 
complex system of taxation, and the great mass of the people never do know just 
exactly what they are paying for their Government and have never known since 
the establishment of the indirect system of taxation. Now, you asked me what 
effect that has on competition? The relation between competition and taxation 
in my mind is this: Where you have such a condition, let me say, as existed in 
this country before it was settled, or right after it was settled, when every man 
had a right to apply his labor wherever he could and in whatever form he could 
without being taxed on that labor, it was free; it was free competition. When 
we commenced to raise revenue, that had an immediate effect on competition, 
because the man who produced had to put the cost of that tax on the article he 
produced, and that article the consumer paid for; therefore, he paid the tax indi- 
rectly on the stuff he bought, as well as the cost of its production. 

Q. True, but take a case as between two men, neither of whom are producers?— 
A. They went right down until a system grew up right on top of it. We hada 
system of natural competition which spread out, hampered year after year by 
that increased taxation in various forms, until competition is weakened to this 
extent, that it requires such a large capital to go into the industrial field to-day, 
that free competition is entirely eliminated. A man can not apply his labor 
wherever he wants to. For instance, when a man came to this country there was 
an unlimited field. He could go out and take up 160 acres of ground; but that has 
been decreased by the increased growth of population. That has a direct bearing, 
the increased population, and has had that direct bearing on free competition until 
it_has been entirely eliminated, and we have no such thing as free competition. 
We have competition under very adverse circumstances. Some people say it has 
been a good thing in the country. In some respects it has, but we think it has 
brought a great deal of evil along with the growth of our civilization; with this 
elimination of free competition has come up a lack of independence of character. 
Not only the lack of independence of character, but more servile conditions of 
the masses. In other words, seven-eighths of the country are employees and one- 
eighth are employers, and the employers are absolute masters, so far as concerns 
the living in proper conditions of the great mass of the people, by reason of that 
elimination of competition. : 

Q. Have not you and I and others devoted a great many years of our lives to 
the curbing of that free competition—eliminating free competition in labor by 
combining our forces?—A. I grant you that that is true, but we find the result of 
indirect taxation on free competition in the cost. We found ourselves as mechan- 
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ics, and, like the drowning man catching at a straw, we did what we thought 
best for the time being. without any knowledge or thought hardly for the future. 
In my judgment, going along in this same course will result in What the social- 
ists have been advocating for years, and which they say is the best thing for the 
people—that is, the State control of all industries and State control of everything. 

Q. Is it your opinion, then, if we were to have a system of direct taxation, that 
the tendency to organize and combine would to some extent be curbed—rendered 
unnecessary?—A. If we had direct taxation we would have a better condition of 
civilization and an advancement on the lines of individualism, to the extent that 
while we would ayail ourselves of modern invention and genius, we would be left 
freer to exercise our individual capacity rather than be the subjects of the great 
machinery of capital, which is using all of us to-day in our organizations as sim- 
ply a tool of production; that is all. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) You are in favor of the competitive system, are you2— 
A. I am in favor of the competitive system in all things which are not in the 
' nature of public utilities. ; 

Q@. You acquiesce in the claim that is often made that the competitive system 
has brought about all the ills and curses that labor suffers under?—A. No. 

Q. Sweat shops?—A. No. 

Q. Long hours, etc.?—A. I say that the competitive system combined with our 
indirect taxation has been productive of the good as well as of the evil, and that 
we have allowed the evil to outstrip the good. 

Q. You recognize that the competitive system has produced many evils?—A. 
Many of them. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) How do you account for it, that in commerce and 
manufactures practically competition destroys competition?—A. I think that is 
one of the results of our system. For instance, competition has no limits. 

Q. Is it not the question of the survival of the fittest, whether organized society 
or individualism?—A. Yes. That seems to be the system grown up—the survival 
of the fittest. 

Q. Is it not so of organized labor and well-organized unions? 

Mr. RatTcuForp. I have heard it said it was the survival of the slickest. 

The WItTNEss. I was just going to say that would cover the ground. I know it 
has been used very often to cover a multitude of sins. I think the survival of the 
fittest would be the law of free competition, but we have not sucha thing and 
what is the use of talking of free competition when there is no such thing in exist- 
ence to-day. I can not go out and compete with my fellow-workman, except 
under certain conditions. ; jf 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) You speak of free competition; do you think that were 
it not for free competition in railroad rates there would only be 8 railroads in the 
United States in 5 years?—A. I think at the end of 10 years there would only be 
one combination of railroads in the United States, and that would be the United 
States Government. ' ray 

Q. If they could buy it?—A. I say condemn it and pay for it just as they doa 
piece of land, under the right of eminent domain. . 

(By Mr. Puruiips.) These large combinations of capital seem to lead to 
monopoly and discrimination and very large profits. Now, will not that large 
capital in some way have to be eliminated, and if pursued along that line, would 
not the inheritance tax help? If an individual is worth $1,000,000, tax him so 
much; and $5,000,000, tax him so much more, and if worth a hundred millions, so 
much larger.—A. They have already introduced the inheritance tax in New York, 
and while it is supposed to be a means of getting revenue and giving some fellows 
jobs, I do not think it has been instrumental in breaking up the large fortunes, 
because the inheritance tax and all other lines of indirect taxation lead to the 
evasion of the law. In other words, the law of primogeniture, which we do not 
recognize in this country, has been created by reason of great trusts, and the 
fortunes remain just as intact to-day as under English laws years ago. I think 
the inheritance tax is all right. It does not do any harm and increases the 
revenue. F 

. (By Mr. Farquyar.) The license is the poor man’s tax?—A. Yes; I think 
that the direct income tax on all incomes upwards of $2,000, honestly adminis- 
tered and applied, might not only cure one of the evils we suffer from, but will 
help the country a great deal; and Iam absolutely in favor of a graduated income 


tax. f eth, oe 
. How do you harmonize that with the idea of direct taxation?—A. That is 


direct taxation. 
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_ (Mr. A. L. Harris.) It is notsingle tax, though?—A. No; I want to say that 
while believe in single ie I do not think we could radically put single tax ep 
effect all over this country at once, because it would cause a eles an 
believe the way we want to grow on this is by evolution. Ido not want see a 
revolution. The Knights of Labor are in favor of evolution and not revolution. 
An attempt to inaugurate this all over the country would probably bring about a 
revolution. , 8% 

Q, (Mr. Puiniips.) Now, are there not a great many industries in the country 
where the income tax would operate very unjustly, where men can not possibly 
give in the correct amount of income? Take, for instance, the oil industry, which 
is more or less uncertain. The people engaged in that industry are always rein- 
vesting, and they may be getting an income this year, and next year that may be 
a total loss.—A. If a man makes a large amount of money this year and invests 
it in some other property for productive purposes next year, it does not make any 
difference; it has been part of his income that year, and you should taxit. If it 
becomes a total loss next year, it would be very easy to drop that off the tax. If 
a man had $100,000 this year or $50,000 this year, and next year lost it, of course 
you could not tax it. : 

Q. If he lost it all?—A. Then you can not do it. : , 

Q. He would already have paid tax on a large sum that did not accomplish any- 
thing for his good.—A. I would understand the law to work this way: that is, a 
man in making a return of his income for the previous year, would be taxed on 
that income to pay for the Government, and at the end of that year make another 
return, and it may be more or less. I do not think that would have an effect as 
to the extent of the tax. Ido not think it would interfere with his previous return 
at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcnrorp.) What do the friends of the single tax make in its 
behalf with reference to the equalizing of the burdens of the Government 
between the rich and the poor; just taxation of real and personal property?—A. 
Let me just say in as few words as possible: The single tax, if applied, will do 
two things that will relieve the working people of this country of some of the 
burdens. It will equalize in this way: Great corporations which now control 
the mining fields of the country—great corporations which control ‘the corn and 
wheat producing fields of the country: great corporations which control other 
natural fields of wealth—the oil-producing fields, etc.—instead of being able to 
close up three-fourths of the mines and open one-fourth of them to productive 
activity, would be compelled to pay a tax on them on the value of those coal 
lands which are held in idleness so large that they would either have to work 
those mines or relinquish them. If they worked them, they would take all the 
unemployed labor of the country; and all labor, finding employment, the price 
of labor would advance. In addition to this, taking taxation from manufactured 
products and placing it on land values, land values being created by the whole 
people, by the increase in population, by the desirability of certain portions of 
the lands for use—taking taxation from the production of yarns or mill prod- 
ucts—anything of that character—houses, etc., would simply incite men to build 
more houses and to make more products, because it would be free from taxation, 
and it would lessen the cost to the consumer to that extent. 

Q. (By Mr. A.L. Harris.) What would become of the output?—A. It would be 
consumed, ; 

_ Q. Who would consume it?—A. The people, because there has been no moment 
in the history of this country or the world when all the people had enough of all 
things which go to make life a happy one. In other words, there never was a 
minute in the history of the United States when everything in the United States 
could be done in one day. If you made coal cheaper, men would buy more coal 

instead of shivering in the cold. 

Q. But suppose the mines produce three times more than the consumption of 
this country, who would consume it?—A. I mean to say this, that if you would 
work all the coal mines possible to be worked with the labor of the country here 
now, you would have no idle labor, and if there is no idle labor the price of labor 
would goup. The demand would be greater than the supply. Then the power 
of consumption of the employed class of labor would be enhanced just in propor- 
tion as wages advanced, and they would be able to consume more coal, more food 
products, more clothing, and all things; consequently, instead of having half the 
world shut off from products, because there is not enough demand for their pro- 
ducts to take all, there would be a constant demand for goods, and those people 
are happiest in whose country the most goods are manufactured and the greatest 
number of people ar e consumers, rather than that country in which the largest 
number of people are idle and nonproducers. 
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Q. A few years ago the output of coal was so much in advance of the consump- 


tion that the price of coal was down.—aA. It was not. because they did not want 


coal, but because the ‘had no money to pay the coal owners for it. The people 
wanted the coal, but did not have the money to give the coal miners. I mean to 
say the proportion. For instance, it was estimated there were 2,300,000 men out 
of employment in 1893. I do not want to be so accurate about that. Iam trying 
to call from memory. Now, if instead of two million three hundred thousand men 
being idle, representing 4 to the family—that would give you in the neighborhood 
of nine millions of people, consumers—if you had made those nine million people 
consumers of coal, instead of idle people, living on the charity and bounty of 
other people, could there have possibly been any overproduction of coal in this 
country? I do not think you would say so. You could not get enough labor in 
this country to work all the mines of this country if general production had been 
increased on that line. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiiips.) You spoke of taxing the undeveloped mines so largely 
that they would have to work them or sell them. Now, how would that work if 
we had millions and millions of acres of coal land?—A. I saw it stated that the 
syndicate of which Mr. Morgan was the head—of course I am taking it from 
memory—but I think it said that that syndicate controlled three-fourths of the 
anthracite coal of America. 

Q. That is alimited deposit, but the bituminous coalis very wide.—A. Take the 
bituminous coal; from all I know about coal regions, only about one-half of the 
coal regions of this country are worked at all. It takes in the neighborhood of 
300,000 men to work one-half of the coal fields of this country, and the other half 
is kept in idleness at a low rate of taxation—an awful low rate—almost a mill, 
almost nothing. Tax the idle land, and it makes it impossible for these syndicates 
and coal-mine owners to hold that coal land out of use. If there was a tax on it, 
it would be nonproductive land, and they would immediately put that land into 
use, producing. Take the bituminous coal land, and I do not believe one-hun- 
dredth part of itis taxed. But the owners, of course, hold that land for future 
generations and for speculative value. This land would be confiscated if they 
were compelled to work each 100, 500, or each 1,000 acres, or else pay the tax. 

Q. You say confiscated?—A. Yes. Taxation is confiscation. Whenever you 
tax aman you confiscate. It doesnot make any difference how it is done, directly 
or indirectly. : 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) What would you do regarding the taxing of coal lands 
of this character. The subcommission on mining had testimony in Colorado to 


. the effect that there were thousands of square miles of coal lands in that State 


not accessible; there were no railroads built to them, and in some instances the 
veins were 50 feet thick.—A. If that land was worth mining, if only usable for 
mining purposes, and there was a demand for coal, capital seeking investment 
would soon find the means of opening that coal land. As long as it has no 
demand it is cheaper to let it lay idle until the great growth of population will 
demand it; and it is this low rate of taxation that enables some people to keep it 
out of use. For instance, you tax the coal land of this country into use and 
what would be the result. This gentleman alludes to the great quantity of coal 
that would be produced. I say he is right. There would be a vast quantity of 
coal produced and the price of coal would immediately fall, and you would find 
the people consuming coal to-day by the ton who now buy it by the bucket. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuures.) How would that affect the labor?—A. That is what I 
want to get at. If theconsumption of coal increased so radically that men were 
demanded to go into the mines and mine coal, instead of 300,000 men being 
employed, 400,000 men would be employed at coal mining. If that many men 
were taken out of the labor market to that perceptible extent the price of labor 
would go up. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) And the price of coal go down?—A. And the price of 
coal would have already come down. The coal then would be produced and sold 
to the consumer according to that great theory of the economists—supply and 
demand. There would be a natural supply and natural demand under free com- 
petition. To-day you do not have that natural supply and demand. Men talk 
about supply and demand, but there is no such thing in commercial life to-day. 
The people do demand it, but they have not the money to pay for it. Why? 
Because they either are not employed or because they do not get enough money 
for their employment to make the demand good. I may demand the Major's 
watch, but I can not make him give it to me; and so it is when men go to_a coal 
yard and make a demand for a ton of coal and have not $6 to pay for it. Now, if 
the price was reduced one-half or two-thirds, some men might be able to buy a 
ton of coal who now buy by the bucketful for 40 cents. That means a great sav- 
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ing to the masses. One-half of the poor pera buy their coal in less than half-ton 
lots or less, and the smaller the quantity the greater the price they pay. That 
means it comes out of the profits; the great profits come out of the pockets of the 
poor people. Aman that can buy 20 tons gets it cheaper than a man who can buy 
only 1 ton or a bucketful, and to that extent the poor man has to pay for the pro- 
duction for the rich. That indirectly comes through the whole system as long as 
you have indirect taxation. f / 7 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) I gather from your illustration that the great evils 
from which the coal miner is suffering are due to the fact that coal is selling at 
too high a price in the market, and that if selling at a lower rate more coal would 
be consumed?—A. No, I do not think that would be a fair assumption. I mean 
to say that the condition that surrounds the coal miners to-day makes his wages 
as low as they are, in keeping’ with all the rest of the employed labor in this 
country, not for that special reason, but because the whole system that has grown , 
up, of which the coal miner is only one of the parts, has affected him just like it 
has affected all other labor, and makes him sell his labor in a restricted market 
and buy his products in a protected market. : a : 

Q. Is the coal miner’s trouble not due to the fact, in your judgment, that coal 
has always been sold too cheaply?—A. Let us put it in this way. Corn was so 
cheap in Kansas that it was burned, and coal was so high that the poor people 
begged for it. 

Q. That is due to what?—A. Iam just simply answering your statement. I say 
it is due to the system that is growing up around us of indirect taxation and the 
evils that result therefrom. I want to make that plain. Ido not allude to the 
mining industry, but any industry. I say that the evils that grow up in that 
industry and in every industry are due to the general conditions which have 
grown up around the system of indirect taxation. 

Q. Is it not a fact, in speaking of coal, that our coal is sold to-day at the mines 
in this country at one-half or less than one-half the price of coal in all the other 
coal producing countries in the world?—AA Well, I do not know. 

Q. You do not know otherwise?—A. No; granting that it is a fact, it is no indi- 
cation that coal could not be produced a great deal cheaper and sold a great deal 
cheaper in this country; and there is no reason why this country, With its great 
advancement over all other countries on the face of the globe, should not be 
getting it a great deal cheaper. I do not want to go into an argument about the 
general pay of European labor, except to say this—that I believe the skilled labor 
of England, when a comparison is made of the general conditions that exist 
around them in the cost of living, are comparatively better paid than we are 
when we consider our productive capacity in comparison with theirs. 

Q. Is it not a fact that when the Kansas farmer was burning corn for fuel that 
the average price of coal in the States of Ohio and Pennsylvania, Indiana, and I 
believe Illinois, was less than $1 per ton at the mines?—A. I have no doubt that 
you are correct, but what difference does it make to the consumer in Kansas if 
the coal at the mouth of the mines in Maryland is 5 cents a ton, if he does not 
have the 5 cents to buy the coal with? 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) If labor is in such better condition, especially in 
England, than it is here, why is the flow of labor here? Why do you want any 
restriction of immigration?—A. There has not been any great flow of immigra- 
tion from England. 

_ Q. They could go over there from other countries, could they not?—A. England 
is an old country and very thickly populated, and this is a young country and not 
populated. The feelings are that there are greater opportunities in this country 
than in England. 

Q. And therefore labor is in a better condition?—A. Labor is in a better con- 
dition, because we have a higher standard of living than the average country of 
Europe; and the natural tendency of people getting away from home is to go as 
far away as possible when they start once. It takes a long time to get him started, 
but when animimigrant gets started he generally goesalong way fromhome. Let 
me qualify that. Until here lately the Hebrew population of Russia, that border 
population between Russia and Germany, from north of Turkey up to Nor- 
way, on that border between Russia, Germany and Belgium and all those coun- 
tries—that class of population has drifted to this country, and they have refused 
to go to the country. They would rather stay in the cities than in the coal fields 
of the East. I think that was caused by the fact that as agricultural laborers in 
the other countries were treated so badly that they embarked into new fields of 
enterprise and industry when they came to this country. They will see men 
working for $2 a day in the city and will never go any farther. 
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Q. Is it not a fact that our labor is better clothed, better fed, and better housed 
than in any other nation in the world?—A. I would not attempt to answer that. 

Q. What nation is superior?—A. I believe when you make a general compari- 
son, when you compare the age of the country, the advancement of the country, 
the standard from which the country started, and all the environments, when 
you make a general comparison of that character with the people of England, the 
working classes of England are just as well off as weare. Ihave traveled to some 
extent in Canada. The population there is sparse; only 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 peo- 
ple there. I was there in a commercial capacity, but while there I visited a good 
many poor people at nights, and I found this very peculiar thing, that the stand- 
ard of education among Canadians, and especially those who came from the older 
country, the immigrants—I do not mean only the native born, but immigrants— 
the standard of education was as high, if not a little higher, than ours. 

Q. Do statistics show that to be a fact?—A. I do not know. I only tell you 
what I observed; what I personally came across. For instance, I attended a 
meeting in Montreal. A lecturer made an address and, to my great astonishment, 
men got up all over the hall and asked questions and expressed their opinions and 
discussed it in a logical way; men whom I knew from their appearance were 
nothing but common laborers, very poor people, earning small sums of money and 
yet were very solid men and I may say, remarkable. I have no doubt that, com- 
pared with Turkey or Italy or Spain, any of the highly protected countries, our 
standard of living and education is much higher. . 

Q. (By Mr. KenneEpDy.) You said that the standard of living for American 
workmen was higher than any other country?—A. I think so. 

Q. Does it not follow, then, that if conditions are better wages are better?—A. 
I say, with certain exceptions, which I have noted, I believe they are. Of course, 
I think the standard of living and wages and recompense to the men of this 
country, as compared to Russia, is much better; as compared to Turkey, much 
better; as compared to Austria and Spain, much better. 

Q. We will take England forinstance. Some English workmen doimmigrate to 
this country, and have in past years?—A. Yes; they are limited. 

@. The American workmen do not emigrate to England. Does not that argue 
that conditions are better in this country than in England?—A. No; I know that 
immigration of the English workmen to this country has been very small; there 
has been a very small number, compared to the whole, come to this country. 
While some do come and remain, they very often go back. I know where they 
have gone back; and heieis one thing you must remember, and this is really the key 
note to all laboring men’s arguments in America, that the productive power of the 
American workingman is much greater than the productive capacity of any foreign 
workingman I know of. The temperament of our people—it is a homogeneous 
mass of people, people comprised of all nations, and the highest development of 
all nations has occurred in this country, a further development, a freer develop- 
ment, with the result that we are greater producers, and we are greater consum- 
ers also. Our productive capacity has been coupled with the development of our 
inventive genius, which has hardly known any bounds; and we have set a mark 
for all the world; and that is the reason for our standard of living. We have 
been sacrificing for years and years, in my judgment, our physical and moral 
condition to our mental condition; in seeking for gold, we have forgotten some 
of the vital principles of civilization. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Puitutrs.) The chair would remark that Major Farquhar was 
given the leading part in this examination. / 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.)1 want to ask you if you are certain of a statement you 
made awhile ago, that these people from the northern countries of Europe remain 
in the cities of the East and the coal fields. I want to ask you particularly in regard 
to thecoal fields. Isittrue thatthe people from the north of Europe come to the coal 
fields to any considerable number?—A. I think to this extent; let me explain that 
remark. Of course, I am speaking in a general way and I want to be clear. I 
think in the great attempt to reduce the wages of the coal miners and to keep that 
industry completely under control, a large number of men in certain sections of 
Europe were brought into the mines of the East—that is, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Indiana, and what we call the East now. , 

Q. Did they not come from the south of Europe?—A. Some of them, yes; all 
over Hurope. They came from the Slavs down to the padroni. 

Q. That is, in southern Europe?—A. Yes, very largely: from Italy all the way 
up to the Slavonic races, up in the north of Russia. One period in the history of 
this country the miners or the working people were rushed in here and dumped 
into the mines in hordes. I know one period in our history—I think it was in 
1882—a whole lot of them were brought into western Maryland, and stock- 
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ades were built around them, and Knights of Labor were driven out; and Slav 
and Scotchmen and a whole lot of other people were dumped in there and stockades 
built around them to protect them while the*strike was being broken. : 
. The German people do not go into the mines in any considerable number?— 
A. No; I do not believe they do. Those that came from the old country, who 
have been in the mines in the old country--I know one of them particularly; he 
said he had enough of it in the old country; he did not propose to go into the — 
mines in this country. I do not know whether that obtains to any great extent. 
T do not know whether there are any large number of German miners in this 
country. c 
Q. (By Mr. Puitprrs.) Have you any further suggestions to make that have not 
been covered, in your own way?—A. I want to make a statement with reference 
to State legislation. The organization is a national one, and its attitude is that 
of a national organization in all its efforts for the amelioration of the masses. 
It speaks from a national standpoint and seeks national legislation, and therefore 
it is a grave question with me as to whether we can recommend State legislation 
with consistency, although we do advocate it wherever possible. We realize that 
the condition of this country is such that one State is dependent on another; and 
the interdependence of the States makes it almost impossible to separate legisla- 
tion; and one of the great evils that has grown up is legislation of one character 
in one State and legislation of a different character in another, coming in con- 
flict, until we arrive at a state in this country similar to that in the bankruptcy 
legislation prior to the national law. For this reason we only speak from a 
national standpoint. Individually, as I said, 1 am not only an individualist toa 


-very large extent, but I believe that the States should continue to reserve certain 


rights to themselves. Ido not know about the organization viewing it in the 
same way. In other words, while we favor national legislation, we do not want 
to encroach so far upon the rights of the States as to destroy their individuality 
as integral parts of the Union. We are afraid of great centralization of power. 
We are afraid that it will lead too rapidly to socialism, and we do not think that 
this country is prepared for extreme sociali&m yet. In saying that I donot mean to 
say that we ave any horror of socialism, when the time comes for its adoption; but 
that is a long way off, and we would rather take steps slowly so far as intruding 
on State rights in that direction. I want to make that clear; that is all. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 9, 1899. 
TESTIMONY OF HON. JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Department store merchant, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The commission met at 11.05 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips, presiding. The 
Hon. John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, Pa., having duly affirmed, testified as 
follows concerning the operation of department stores: 

Q. (By Mr. Cuark.) Please give your name, residence, and occupation?—A 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, merchant. 

Q. Do you conduct what is known as a department store—A. Yes 

@. Have you more than one?—A. Two. 

@. Where are they?—A. Philadelphia and New York. 

@. Have you any statement upon this subject which you would like to submit 
to the commission?—A. At your request I have come to sive any information that 
I may have, and in order to save your time I have prepared a paper, of which 
imperfect copies were sent a few days ago. (Reading.) 

The printed questions issued by the Industrial Commission apply entirely to 
manufacturing and the labor incidental thereto, and have no direct relation to 
commercial affairs. Assuming that the committee desires information concerning 
mercantile retail business, similar in character to that demanded by its interrog- 
atories upon manufactures, the questions fifty-three to fift -five have beer a 1i od 
as far as possible to the following pages. : : wee i 

Taxation has not been considered. — 

Accurate statistics as a basis of proof for the facts 
of large retail merchandising do not exist and can_ 
without avast expenditure of labor in direct obser 
The most important element in the case is the 
final point of cost to the consumer. They c 
cles and are affected by various combina 


assumed in this discussion 
an not be scientifically secured 
vation and comparative analysis. 
trend of prices, especially at the 
touch upon an infinite variety of arti- 
tious of causes, as the supply of raw 
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naterials and the changed facilities for securing them, the progress of invention, 
e perfection of machinery, the increase of quantities produced, methods of pack- 


having ena Pe of the subject, but can not be stated with the mathematical 

1 nded by a purely scientificmethod. The exact weight to be assigned. 

a Se various influences affecting prices is a matter of opinion, not a question of 
act. 

It is also impossible to trace accurately the numbers of persons whose business 
position is affected and modified by the changed conditions, nor can the amounts 
of money realized by classes or persons be traced through the different phases of 
their work. : 

It would make the subject comparatively clear could the volume of expenditure 
for merchandise purchased for individual consumption be stated with accuracy 
by years or decades, and it would be helpful if such figures could be given for 
any single classes of goods. Were this information at command comparative per 
capita expenditure might be computed and the facts evolved from which some 
deductions could be made, but they do not exist. 

Only such general facts remain for a basis of reasoning as intelligent and fair 
retail merchants learn by experience in business. These are sufficiently numerous 
and evident to give to the following testimony the proof of complete sincerity, 
and therefore it will command the respect of fair-minded seekers for truth. 

It is assumed that the right to existence of the modern retail store, or aggrega- 
tion of businesses commonly known as the department store, depends entirely 
upon its service to society. Also that the right of the individual as owner or capi- 
talist to profit by such business is subordinate to the interests of the community. 
These tests are implied in the topical plan of inquiry issued by the Industrial 
Commission. i 

The general reply to the foregoing assumption is to the effect that the modern 
retail store is primarily a benefit to society, and its success is not secured at an 
improper expense to the community. The ordinary motive of money making, of 
course, inspires the owners of such enterprises, but that purpose is not inconsist- 
ent with the advantages thereby secured to the public. Answers to several ques- 
tions of detail will give evidence in support of this statement. 

First. What are the creative forces of the modern retail store? 

It is not the invention of any person or group of persons. Itis a natural prod- 
uct, evolved from conditions that exist as a result of fixed trade laws. Cheaper 
capital, better transportation, more rapid communication make the modern retail 
store possible and natural; therefore, inevitable. Executive capacity, combined 
with the command of capital, find oppportunity in these conditions, which are 
harmonious with the irresistible determination of the producer to meet the con- 
sumer directly, and of merchandise,.to find distribution along the lines of least 
resistance. Economy in the expenditure of money, time, and management meas- 
ure department-store success. Just in proportion as these ends are reached, is it 
popular, powerful, and prosperous. 

Second. What is the effect of modern methods in retailing upon prices? 

a. Prices realized by the producer. 

The producer’s prices should be reduced in proportion to the decreased expense 
of handling the business. Concentration of distribution increases greatly the vol- 
ume of single transactions. The producer sells and the distributor buys in very 
large lots, thus risks of losses are decreased, cost of selling is reduced or saved 
entirely, and administration simplified and economized. Therefore prices should 
be reduced without sacrifice, as the reduction represents saving. 

b. Prices paid by the consumer. ; 

Prices are reduced to the consumer very largely. All of the reductions in 
prices created by the producer’s or manufacturer's savings, plus the reduction in 
retail profits consequent upon the concentration of large distribution at a single 
point, should go to the consumer. That this is the practical result is shown in the 
low retail prices that generally prevail. é : 

The foregoing statements are to some degree confirmed by the following facts; 

Upon American dry goods generally the retailer’s per centage of profits has 
been reduced one-half during the last 20 years. This is true upon woolen, silk, 
and cotton fabrics. The total per cent.of reduction in prices to the consumer can 
noi be stated owing to the varying standards of qualities and taste and improve- 
ments in manufacture. But the consumer saves the entire reduction, whatever 
it is, in the retailer’s profit. 
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In some articles definite comparisons of prices can be made as follows: 

Kitchen utensils of stamped metal, enameled finish, commonly known as agate — 
ware, are now retailed at less than one-half the prices of 1880. Prices of some — 
wooden-ware articles for domestic use have fallen 80 per cent in 15 years. Many 
housekeeping articles manufactured of metal, wood, and wire have been reduced — 
50 per cent in 20 years. The causes of these reductions in consuming costs are 
various but prominent. Among them are the power of the large retailer to buy 
cheaper and sell large quantities for reduced rates of profit. Standard patterns 
of French china dinner ware and rich cut glassware are now retailed at 25 per cent 
less than the prices of 10 years since. This reduction is to be credited entirely to 
the influence of the modern retail store. 

Tt wan also be stated with a fair degree of certainty that the net profits of the ; 
sales departments of the great retail stores vary from 3 to 6 per cent on the dollar 
of business done. Thus it will appear that the modern retail merchant is giving 
public service at a rate of profit so small as to be merely a commission. 

Third. What is the relation of the reduced prices of merchandise to productive 
and distributive labor? 

_ Reduced prices stimulate consumption and increase employment. More labor 
is required for production, transportation, and distribution. * The last element is 
highly important, especially in the selling, handling, and delivering of merchan- 
dise from large retail stores. The personal comfort and taste involved in the vast 
Teepe of aes ee creates sere detail that requires a great num- 

er of persons for its administration and incr f i 
for distrbation ha tee apace creases enormously the labor required 
_ Fourth. What is the effect of the modern retail store u ; ition? 
its tendencies monopolistic in the control of merchandise Ge tediaae tele 
_ Great retailing in this country is the product of competition in buying and sell- 
ing. There does not exist in retail business any known combination for the con- 
trol of any merchandise nor for the fixing of the prices in the interests either of 
merchants or manufacturers. The entife practical influence of the moder 
department store is powerfully against monopoly in any branch of mani Ropar 
ing or selling. Retail merchants, in common with the public, may be the victi 3 
of combinations to control prices and create profits but they aes not, and " vee 
have been, parties to such measures, at least so far as publicly known. sa 

Public service is the basic condition of retail business growth. To give the best 
merchandise at the least cost is the modern retailer's ambition. He can n t i 
trol cost of production, but he can modify cost of distribution and his ow oY fits ; 
His principle is the minimum of profit for the creation of the maxin fb ? 
ness. The keen rivalry of retail trading is inimical to a combi : ne ail 
different and competing firms and companies. The vast varieti abe ae ade 
required by the modern retail store make combinations for th = : trol et ate 
ieee ee and their prices practically impossible Pe Contre neha 

is possible for retail merchants in severa salities to c i , 
the sake of economy, but such Cobperation differs widely ene saath 
fe oay known as trusts. Neither would it affect retail prices, save to rede 

The control of the retail trade rests entirely i i 
Pr itaat ls ond dower yarvontes ests e u, upon superior service and lesser 
nor in any group of pase a le Poors "f Tunnel eto Se ae 
worthiness, is its only power to command : go : are - : be ps respect and trust- 
iadividuality. Wi aa TS tee Success in retailing has its intense 
1 U y. 1en persona ability and character can I , 
into a franchise a retail business can become avi 1 ‘abl oe eetcinie aN biageseab 
chandise, real estate, and plant are the ony ant . ee = Sa Until then mer- 
se are the only eoaleahers: y items that have commercial value, 

ifth. iat is the speci t of ; 

‘Té has been ee eat oe tira he ee aa odern store upon small shopkeepers? 
disasters to other storekeepers. Whos ete ge els goto stores the cause of all 
storekeeping in a small way have heenedaea's poe but that vhe Gina ass 
Probably a larger percentage of failures h to by the growth Ot the taney ere 
existed to show the extent of this T would s ” e occurred thereby. If any figures 


ee ee es mit them. But thisis a well-known 
1 ; ] en gathered during the : i 
writers and mercantile associations at various periods SraPopal cae that bat 


4 per cent of all that embarked in mercantile busin 
, é 3 siness succ i 

is pe ere ont of State hundred in some way failed of cceeesd my ene 
seed hai HE barat contd nore ana pe at ue 
cee i A C g fc rchants 
ae aes sty Pee ie oo current misfortunes i tei wine eee tone 
ne oubinens P as ney sey modern storekeeping.. Moreover, this faeehion ue n 
ty De manne o the storekeeping class of the community to the detrin 5 

er classes. The entire public has a daily interest in the cages es 
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That society in general is injured by the«united store system is not a fact. 
Business is generally a matter of the survival of the fittest. Every great retail 
store is simply a small store highly developed. Its real foundation is the old time 
crossroads country store. It is the wholesale jobbing business and the organiza- 
_ tions of middlemen that have been mostly affected by the consolidating of retail 
business. The retail store has supplanted the jobbers and agents because they 
are no longer needed. For local convenience and preference of direct personal 
service, a small store will always have its place, and the interesting figures of 
annual mercantile tax lists of the cities will show the immensity of its numerical 
growth in growing cities in spite of continually growing department store it may 
be well considered whether the changes occasioned by the rivalry of larger stores 
have not been of real advantage to the retail trade in retiring adventurers and 
speculators, always a detriment to helpful business and honest traders. 

Sixth. What is the influence of the modern retail store upon the volume and: 
compensation of employment? 

This reply has been partially anticipated under question three. Its methods 
reduce prices to the consumer so largely as to greatly increase the consumption 
of many goods. Thusit adds greatly to the employment of manufacturing labor. 
The selling and handling of larger bulk demand a great increase of distributing 
labor, and this demand is vastly intensified by the exacting requirements of the 
public, which compel the storekeeper to cumulative additions to his store service. 

It is a fact, admitted by those competent to judge, that more than the total num- 
ber of competent persons thrown Sut of employment in wholesale and retail stores 
by modern competition find employment in the large retail stores at increased 
remuneration. Comparative testimony upon this point is found in the fact, that 
one retail firm has now upon its pay roll 9,552 persons, and a careful inquiry has 
disclosed the fact that not five per cent of this number have been in business for 
themselves. 

Employees.—Within its organization are numerous places that for liberality 
of compensation would be more attractive than 90 per cent of the presidencies of 
the banks, trusts, or insurance companies of the United States. It has more 
places that pay salaries of $20,000 a year, and other positions that command 
salaries of $15,000, $12,000, $10,000, $7,500, and $5,000 a year. This line of analysis 
could be carried to the lower classes of employment and the resulting facts 
would be in harmony with the proposition that the employees of such stores in 
question are better off than they could be possibly if engaged in small retail store 
keeping. The field of employment is enlarged by the great store, and the capital, 
enterprise, and executive ability concentrated in the management of a great 
business are in a truesense at the service of the employee, giving him wider scope 
and greater opportunity. 

Seventh. What are the effects of the department store upon the employment of 
women and children, upon themselves and upon male employment? ' 

It opens new avenues of employment for women and enlarges others and is, 
therefore, advantageous to women. Accurate reply to the question in detail is 
impossiblein this statement, but it is sound opinion that the increased employment 
created by the department store goes to women without curtailing that of men. 

The employment of children is numerically a small factor, and being regulated 
by law, does not call far special comment. _ 

In general, it may be stated that large retail stores have shortened the hours of 
labor and by systematic discipline have made it lighter. The small store, as com- 
monly conducted before the department store came, was harder upon the sales 
personandclerk. The effect upon the character and capacity of employees is good. 
A well-ordered modern retail store is a means of education in spelling, writing, 
English language, system,and method. Thus it becomes to the ambitious and 
serious employee, in a small way, a university in which the character is broadened 
by intelligent instruction practically applied. : 

Many employers have found it to their interest to provide the means of general 
and special instruction that will make their store service more intelligent by rais- 
ing the intellectual quality of its personnel. _ ae ; 

The large retail store has the power to dictate conditions upon which goods 
shall be sold, and the practical result of this power is the elevation of the ethics of 
retailing. Among the results thus secured are the universal application of the 
one-price system, exact truthful statements concerning values and qualities of 
goods, and such general conditions of sale as to command the confidence of buyers. 

The great stocks of merchandise constantly necessary to the large retail store 
is an element of importance in the creation of employment. | Be the consumption 
of merchandise never so great, the retail merchant’s reputation must be sustained 
by the preparation and display of an immense stock. The large accumulation of 
goods thus held in store and transit from maker to consumer supports a great 
amount of labor product. 
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The comfort and convenience enjoyed by.the public in shopping, the saving o 
wear and tear of body and mind, the educating power of well-displayed co se 
tions of products of the fine and useful arts are incidents in the system of modern 
retailing that will go far toward justifying its present phase of development. ne 

Assuming the sincerity and accuracy of the answers to the foregoing questional 
it will be admitted that the large retail store of the period is beneficial to society, . 
and therefore has a substantial economic and moral basis for its existence. 

Q. You state that the modern department store is practically a return to the old 
general store of the crossroads. Was there not a period when the general store — 
was practically given up in cities and all business was divided into stores accord- — 
ing to theclassof goods kept?—A. I am not old enough to give any other informa- — 
ation on that than that I never knew a country store to be in the city. 3 

Q. Can you give approximately when what is known as the modern department 
store first came into existence?—A. The first general store, I think, started about 
1860 in New York City. 

Q. Whose was that?—A. The Macey store. Iam only giving the best recollec- 
tion I have of it. All those general stores are called department stores. There 
is a great distinction between them. The department store was the old-fashioned ~ 
country store that kept almost anything anybody wanted. 

Q. Was not that rather the general store, all these goods being massed in one 
room, frequently, and not divided into departments as nowadays?—A. The room 
has nothing to do with the question. The store I own is practically one room 
duplicated by the number of floors, The country store I understood to have been 
the necessity of a locality, a distance trom the city where people found the source 
of supply for their needs through the agency of the agent who went to the city 
and gathered the things together and brought them home and put them within 
easy access for them. Thatwas the country store. It was a matter of necessi 
The first stores that were on the order of country stores like the one I have men- 
tioned, were equivalent to it in that they did not attempt to provide complete 
assortments of all kinds of goods but simply a fair representation of different 
classes of goods that might satisfy the ordinary range of customers. Now the 
modern store I do not call a department store. I call it a united store or a con- 
polices es It isanagegregation of complete stores for the purpose of economy 

Q. Is there usually kept in such stores as large ¢ i i i 
department as there cate separate stores dened tee pert eh ot 
goods?—A. I think the large stores keep a larger stock than the average of th 
exclusive stores. There are exceptions, such asin jewelry and silverware. Tiers 
is a question if there is a place in the world as large as the Tiffany New York 
store; then in other branches of trade there are often exceptions, like Sloane’ 
for carpets, in New York City. Of course, these are ‘exceptions Tsaid w ee = 
two stores. It is practically one—in Philadelphia and its child in N ew Y fe 
Those two stores to-day would have at your command—were . ou to send it 1 
card we could send you—$9,330,000 of merchandise, to say eee eee 
an vee Sr eRATOU SS for which we are obligated. That is simply to ee peek 

aea OT t extent stocks ‘the larees } 2 AG Wi 
ae SESE Ure eat ks of the largest houses. In giving these figures I quote 

@. Now, if these various classes of goods wer i : . 
many separate stores would there hs Si Sg eT a LOW, 
these concerns I have mentioned, one of the finest of tenor t is th “Tifta . 
a cluave Riva eect is the watchmaker, the jewelers tie optical ood: ; 

2 silver, the leather goods, pocketbooks and all that sort f thi 2 ; i 
brushes, because silver runs to toilet goods Dane oO ings, combs and 
Ree ae than ten classes of He heer goods. Hardly any of tho 
_ Q. (By Mr. SMyvu.) Tiffany also has s ny : , : 
jewelry, glass, roe ere eaae y —A. Yes; statuary, stationery, 
ee ali achare ewes nt cry of a great mass of people who must 

lly charge misfortune upon some one, conveniently forgets th 
style of storekeeping in cities always included m: ; sf Ore ee 
Bie Thor anv lee . nany classes of goods, but in a 
y ey say the large store eats up the small store, wl at 
good stores as Bailey, Banks & Biddle you will fi ‘ store, whereas in such 
eet piesls it ust to Oren nd ten branches of trade under 
J the public to set up a store for i 
goods aay eS vee active enough to be at all profitable, ony: pera of 
year and saddle upon the buyers ; rae Ree GEO ion eae abies 
eae anes of property. sees Tone Pa ycore of Rey and an expense of 
The profit, if gathered in 4 months, must os the. . one: Be : ae ta ee 
public must foot the bill for the whole Fea y the expenses of 12 months. The 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Do you think the (o aEeaS 73 ; . 
portion to the population as there aoe ee 2 4 eae role SO ae 
to tell you what there was 50 years ago. Ree e a ee 
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Q. Well, Say 25 years?—A. The business is a growth; it is not an inherited 
thing, or accident, but it has beena growth. There aye some citiesin statu quo, and 
some in which conditions have changed verymuch. I presume the former would 
be true of Brooklyn; very large fine stores there, but improved facilities in New 
York and its conveniences may have lessened the number of stores in Brooklyn; 
but it was because they were so near neighbors, because they had such a suburb 
as New York, if you please. Take a city like Philadelphia; we have as many 
retail storcs as we ever had. The store of which I am the owner, which was the 
forerunner of stores of that class in Philadelphia—while it was the only one for 
many years, Philadelphia now has stores that employ thousands of clerks; 6 
others that were not there when this large store came? So that the large stores 
do not prevent the growth of either smail stores or of large stores, because it is 
impossible to create any kind of a patent upon a retail business. The patent is 
executive ability, capital and hard work. There is nothing else to it. 

Q. Is it not the tendency of the department store to constantly add new depart: 
ments?—A. I should say not. The store that [ know most of is about 23 years 
old. I question if we have added five departments in 15 years. You soon learn 
what you can do well at a profit. 

Q. You speak of the elimination of jobbers and other middle men. Is it the 
practice of the department retail stores to buy directly from manufacturers?— 
A. Itis. No large retail store could exist at a profit otherwise. 

Q. By buying im that way do you get as low pricesas were formerly given to 
_ jobbers, or as are now given to the few jobbers that are left?—A. We get very 
much lower prices for many good reasons. . 

: Q. Will you please name some of those reasons?—A. Well, the manufacturer, 
_ until a very few years ago, took all the risk of creating his production. Neces- 
_ sarily, he had to be in advance of the season from 6 months tol year. Itrequired 
large capital, necessitating the mercantile banker, in the shape of the commis- 
sion merchant. His principal business was banking—to receive the goods and 
advance upon them. Generally it was his own paper. That is to say, the man- 
ufacturer drew bills on his commission man, who indorsed them. He charged 
a commission for that, and then the manufacturer had to find the facilities to use 
the paper when he got it; he had to find the banker to furnish the money, gener- 
ally a local banker... The commission man sold the goods to the jobber, which 
necessarily resulted in another building, and the goods were then sold, scattering 
them over the country, thus necessitating two organizations and two risks, the 
manutacturer’s risk and the commission man’s risk. Mr. Stewart’s wholesale 
business was one of the best places in the world to buy goods from, because he 
would take goods on consignment, and when the interest of his advances on them 
counted up too much, he would sell them. Of course he would get his money 
~ back, but the manufacturer would make the loss. That is true of the commis- 
sion man always. The jobber would make the loss for himself if he, bought the 
goods. Now, practically, the jobber and the commission man are done away 
with. I do not know of any commission house in Philadelphia to-day in general 
dry goods. There is some representation of mills for the purpose of knowing the 
market; but when I was a boy we had, I should say, certainly scores of commis- 
sion men and jobbers in Philadelphia. I do not believe you will find in that city 
of 1,200,000 people to-day 10 jobbing dry-goods houses. - Yet, there was a time 
that the Southern merchants had their offices in Philadelphia and came there 
and stayed for weeks gathering their goods. Now that is all gone. The man- 
ufacturer does not need the commission men. To be logical, the manufacturer 
does not need to take the large risk he formerly took, because through the retailer 
in touch with the consumer he can find out exactly what his mills should make 
and often has the retailer’s order before a thread is in the looms. This is a large 
matter from every point of view. He can make his goods closer to the time of 
distribution; he does not have to prepare them and put them first in the com- 
mission man’s hands to find a jobber that will buy them, and the jobber to find 
other customers that will take them. There are long periods during which 
interest has to be paid, and the fashions change, for women’s things particularly; 
so that aman might make some kind of shawls or some kind of women’s wear, 
and by the time he got down to the people who wear them they would only 
sell for about what they cost. The manufacturer has less risk, less interest to 
pay, and less trouble in having his collections made. While the jobber might 
not be able to charge back to the manufacturer, since he bought his goods from 
the commission merchant, any of his loss, yet no jobber would buy those goods 
unless he got them ata price that would give him an insurance against those 
losses. The manufacturer has not directly or indirectly to meet any such contin- 
gencies now, but he makes the relations with the man that distributes the goods, 
who gets the money right away for them from the people. It is a wonderful 
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advantage to the manufacturer. He saves his risk. When working for concerns 
like Marshall Field or McCreery, or like a number of concerns in New York, they 
are just as sure of their money as they would be if they were permitted to draw on 
the Bank of England. They work very low, and especially for stores that know 
what their probable output will be, so that they can give them work through the 
dull season when, sometimes, they have had to shut up their mills. They will 
often work for 5 per cent where they would otherwise charge 15. The manufac- 
turer is sure of the employment of his people. In a little village, if the mills 
shut down for a month, he can not pay his rent,can not pay his store bills. So 
everything tends toward the manufacturer making a sure thing; and when he can 
eliminate all risk and get a sure output for his production, he can make very 
much lower prices. And the storekeeper, on his side, if he can offer these goods — 
at so much less because of the saving that has been created, it is greatly to his 
interest to do that, because he increases his clientele. ; 

Q. In a large city where there are numerous department stores, is it not a con- 
venience to them for manufacturers to maintain a commission hcuse?—A. I think 
not, because that would be at the expense of the retailer every time. Whatever 
tax is paid in getting to the people, or whatever tax the Government puts on 
cigars, tobacco, or anything else, the customer must pay. And therefore the 
tendency is to exclude all interhandlers of or added cost to goods. 

Q. It is just as convenient then for the large purchaser of these manufactured 
goods to send his order to the factory as it would be to a store in his own city?— 
A. Well, the system is about like this: Many of the commission houses have 
closed out. There are a few still existing in New York City, but they exist in 
some instances because they are part owners in the stocks of the mills. It is the 
remnant of the old business still remaining. In direct answer to your question 
in olden times a mill at Fitchburg or wherever it was, would send some shrewd 
man through the country to feel the pulse of the season’s fashions to try to get an 
idea what to make. Now they keep in tench with the retail stores; they know 
what the public is taking; they weave their samples. A man can eo to Philadel- 
phia, if you please, or to Chicago, and in a single day get his orders for all the 
styles of goods that they are going to use, and the first orders, which are after- 
ward duplicated. Instead of having a store where all the store keepers come as 
you would think might be profitable in Philadelphia, it is done in the way I have 
described. A man from the mills sometimes brings just a large scrap book of the 
things they are going tomake ; other things like cottons are known by numbers; 
uaey do not come in samples at all. All the work is done without expensive city 
pre or Nae eee on the side of some hill where the water power is driving 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Are not a large number of owners o 
also owners of factories and control absolutely the Ribs ak > See factor 
A. Ido not believe such a course is general. “When I began business I had : 
idea that the true thing for me to do was to manufacture, I said to m self if 4 
can get a thing and sell it for just one profit, I can sell a great deal ard of it 
But I found out in 10 or 15 years that manufacturing is quite another busin ae 
anda man had better attend to the business that he knows; and I practically tk ove 
away immense plants of sewing machines, and all that sort of thi g I : ; bee 
aM wal i a wee did the same thing. i. eS eae 

. Does not the department store sometimes buy the w E 
for a year ahead, and in that way control ponte a eee a ae ae 
in that line of goods?—A. I do not think it is generally possible or : Hon ae 
Heil Bee ree a mill makes a certain Glass ghee Perh ere 

re Wi e ten other mills that will get at t sarne thinen ge ’ 
a oe aad not any patent on gerteral el ites Greate eree ne 
tha iladelphia ever had—to give you an illustration— in tl t 
iness at the time you put the big tariff on, that shut ¢ on—was in the carpet bus- 
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It is a ae advantage for America, and is a constant argument that the tariff 
can not kill us because the manufacturers will always be making goods as fast as 
they are needed. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) But does not the fact of the shortness of time between 


the period of production and the passing into the hands of the consumer destroy 


all conditions of a monopolistic kind in all classes of goods?—A. Well, it does and 
it does not. When you can call by ’phone and talk to a dozen manufacturers on 
a dozen hills up in New England, it is astonishing how quickly you can get what 
you need. You look at your watch and it is 12 o’clock; and the cable messages 
in Chemnitz at 6 in the morning, 6 hours before you send it, apparently. You 
can always get the goods quickly. But this is true, that it is not possible, by the 
ownership of factories, unless it would be for the manufacture of patented arti- 
cles, to do much more than to simply get a little start on goods; get them a little 
quicker. Of course, that merchant has the field for a short time, but he has the 
expense and the mistakes all the time.. I would not have a factory of any kind. 
I prefer to be in the open market to see what everybody is making. That stimu- 
lates the ideas of people; you get a better assortment of things. If you have a 
factory you must keep it going all the time; you must keep the people employed; 
you must keep your machinery going. If you have to sell at less than cost you 
are losing your own money. A great part of the stuffs that we sell are sold for 
less than cost, but it is not our loss. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Can the product of the Arnold Print Works—their spec- 
ialties—be duplicated by other print works in time for the seasons that they are 
working on? They have patents on their processes and they put their goods on 
the market for the spring seasons. Is it possible for another printing mill to put 
those on the market?—A. Not fairly the same patterns, but there are lots of simi- 
lar things always to be had that are liked by the people. 

Q. Can not a department store buy that product from Arnold and have the 
exclusive control of that product for that season?—A. Yes; but suppose it does; 
if you are the other fellow you can buy something that is made equally well by 
some one else, that fills the bill perfectly. : 

Q. Is that not one advantage of the department store—with its large capital 
for goods it can get control of productions that one small store can not attempt 
to do?—A. The best answer to make to that is that there is not a department store 
in the world, or three of them, that could distribute at retail all the stuff that any 
corporation could make if it chose to. If the Arnold people were to retire from 
business, or if you could not get the goods for any reason, you would not miss 
them. A great deal of what is supposed to be exclusiveness of style or character 
of manufacturing is a mere matter of fiction; it was true for a long time, but there 
is such competition now in the making of goods that there is no danger of a con- 
cern like that controlling the entire production. 

Q. You think the ingenuity of the American people is equal to the emergency?— 
A. That is very much better stated than I could have said it. That is exactly the 
fact, and much more so now than it ever was. Itis one of the most astonishing 
things—though it is not relevant, perhaps—the wonderful advance since the last 
tariff has gone on, that the American manufacturers are making. The goods are 
getting to the consumer for less and less. By enterprise and investment and the 
help of the large retailers they have made the most wonderful advance, especially 
in woolen goods. : 

Q. It is your opinion that we produce as good woolen fabrics for men’s and 
women’s wear in this country now as are produced anywhere else in the world?— 
A. In many instances. yes. But America is slow to learn what it has taken cen- 
turies for England to learn, that profitable manufacture is an exact science and 
of reliability; that the largest compensation the manufacturer can have is to 
make a class of goods that will carry a reputation from father to son, and on and 
on. Now we Americans want to get all the profit in 10 minutes. We make an 
article and make it very well, and the next point is to see how much cheaper we 
can make it, and we lose the greatest advantage in the deterioration in the quali- 
ties of goods. We are, however, passing away from that. It seems to be the 
great pride of American manufacturers at the present time to vie with the French 
people and with the English people. In many classes of goods it would be very 
hard to distinguish between the quality of the American goods and the French 
goods. : 
= Q. Is it not a fact that very many American goods are sold under foreign 


- prands?—A. I think it is a great compliment to us that that isa fact. [remember 


being ina great mill at Milan, Italy. Baron Cap, I think it was, took me through 
his great cotton mills. I looked through a large case where they had samples of 
their gcods, and he said: These are all our manufacture. And the first thing that 
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struck my eye wasthe Wamsutta muslin. They made that in Italy. Yes, a great 
many of A goods are being sold over there and a great many of their goods are 
being sold under our labels. ; : 

Q. Well, is it not true in our country, that inland stores sell a great many 
American-made.goods under foreign labels?—A. I think not. At least not to any 
such extent as in old times when America was not able to cope with the old coun- 
tries in manufacturing. als, j ‘ 

Q. There is still that prejudice among the buyers, is there not, in favor of 
foreign-made goods?—A. I do not believe that there is left, of the whole 100 per 
cent that existed in old times much more than 25 percent. I think the great turn 
came in the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, where we had such large 
foreign representation. The whole country went in and said, We can make those 
goods; and they did it, and doing it now still better. : 

Q. (By Mr. CuarkE.) Do you not think the modern tendency is for manufac- 
turers to have more pride in their trade-marks and depend more for their market 
upon the superior quality of their goods?—A. That is as clear to me as the sun- 
shine is to-day. : 

Q. Is it not to the interest of the American manufacturers to practice that 
more and more?—A. Vastly. ? 

Q. Isit the tendency of the department stores to encourage that or discourage 
it, or do they have any effect upon it as compared with the small retail stores?— 
A. Well, I should say in the main that the small retail stores were ignorant of the 
sources of production of goods. I should say that the small retail stores were 
conditioned so that they could not aftord to buy foreign goods very cheaply. They 
have to take small quantities of them, and get them after going through two or 
three hands—they cost them too much. 

Q. (By Mr. SmyrH.) You mean that the department stores import their own 
goods direct from the manufacturers, while the small storekeepers must buy them 
from the importer?—A. They must buy them from the jobber. The importer of 
those goods himself sells them toa jobber. Thatis about all there is for a jobber 
to-day. | 

Q. The large department store man buys direct, does he not, from abroad?—A. 
Yes; buys direct; does more than that. Im one sense it is all direct. Silks 
are created in this way: Here isa pattern that sold very well last year; it will 
not sell this year, but the same pattern will sell with some little different weave 
in it, and it is put on the pattern with paint or some little different coloring, or it 
is a fern and they turn it into a carnation or a rose, or something of that sort. 
Tt is all put on paper, and the thing is done down in the laboratory at Lyons 
in the silk mills, Instead of that man making up something and saying, I guess 
that will sell; I do not know whether it will or not; [ will make up some of it; 
and sending it over to his representative in New York, having an office there, and 
instead of the representative going to some importer and getting him to buy it, 
and the importer getting a jobber to buy it, and running all the risk of the sales, 
the manufacturer has it sold before a thread of it goes into the loom. Those are 
the kind of conditions that make the differences in the prices of goods. We have 
an office in Paris, a large old building. Our buyers are coming and going all the 
while, sometimes three times a year. You say, Why do they not stay there? It 
is not necessary. They keep their fingers on the pulse to learn just what is 
wanted. Then they place their orders. When department heads are absent, the 
organization there is reaching out here, there, and everywhere, and finding every 
person that is making the different classes of goods; not waiting for them to come 
and find us, but going after them. If this office has something that we think would 
sell, and they send it over to our agents there, our agents say, Can you make a 
hundred pieces of this? Now that is the process, and then those goods are 
finished. Take, say, 20 boxes of goods; one box is sent to this office: it is opened 
and examined, measured and weighed, whatever it is, before permission to ship 
the 20 boxes is given. It is made sure of and then the goods are paid for there to 
that man before we can get them through the custom-house in New York. Imen- 
tion all that simply to show you how every point is made to cheapen things. A 
man gets hismoney and heisdone. There isnorisk. He gets it right there on his 
own ground. Now, what I am saying, as applied to my own business, applies to a 


long list of th such as Mars ielc i ; 
ne He pie ae such as Marshall Field, who is over there now, and Mr, McCreery 


Q. I was in a linen soem in France about a 
said he was looking after your store in Philadelphia, and he tol 
in that room was working on your orders at eee time.—A. ee Rance ae 
that is true. There is another very interesting thing on this question. One day 
I was speaking with Mr, Ewart, probably some connection of Mr. William Ewart 


year ago, and one of the men there 
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Gladstone. Mr. William Ewart came in, a fine old fellow, looking like a pic- 
ure. They are all princes over there, those linen manufacturers, so to speak, 
with their mills that they got from their fathers. And he said, ‘‘ We have about 
three-fifths of our works in operation, our linen works. I would be willing to take 
orders from you for two-fifths, charging you for material and for wages.” I said, 
‘““Why do you not employ all your mills?” He said, ‘It is your tarift.” I said, 
* Why do you not move your mills over there?” Said he, ‘‘ If you will guarantee 
that your tariff will continue, we will move them right away.” He was a great 
free-trade man as long as he was on that side, but to come over here he wouid 
want the tariff as much as we want it. We do not make linens here. I do not 
know why we do not make them in this country. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Is it the practice of these department stores to buy bank- 
rupt stocks, as a whole, and advertise them as bankrupt stocks, putting them in 
their several departments, and closing them out at extraordinary low prices?—A. 
I would say that it is the practice of inexperienced merchants and idiots to do so. - 
I was one of them for a great many years, because I did not know any better. I 
think I have not done it for many years. There is a great temptation to do it at 
times. To give an evidence of my reformation—I bought the Hilton-Hughes 
business. There were $1,097,000 worth of stock on hand, and we were to open 
store there in about a month. But we never advertised in New, York a dollar of 
those goods, because we felt that it would hurt the business to do it. Its an 
insult to the kind of people that I ought to do business with to tempt them to 
_ buy a thing that is half price because it is bankrupt. The stuff that is left on 
hands generally is the débris; itis the wreckage of some business, and a man that 

can afford to buy does not want tu buy that stuff. A great deal that is said about 
that kind of sales is advertising. You take a little lot of, say, $2,000 or $3,000 
_ worth of goods, and they will advertise $20,000 worth of them; and just simply 
putin a lot of things that they have in their own business. But that is not mer- 
cantile; that is simply a sort of adventuring at merchandising. That is not such 
business as Mr. Field does, or Jordan, Marsh & Co., or Mr. McCreery, or any 
reputable business. Part of the Hilton-Hughes stock was disposed of to dealers 
and in small part by announcement in Philadelphia without sensational statements. 
Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Is not the first incentive of a purchaser going toa 
department store expressed by the word cheapness?—A. Well, I should think it 
would be so, because necessarily the conditions reduce the cost of doing that busi- 
ness. Now,I never use the word department store unless it is where somebody 
else is using it, and [ must be understood to bé saying what they are thinking about. 
My store is sections. My store is complete in every section. I keep a book store. 
It is as good a book store as there is in the United States. Evidence of that is 
that I retail more books than anybody else in the United States. Take the jew- 
elry and silverware. I had such a section afew years, but I would not allow 
it to have any prominence until I was sure I understood it and sure I could 
do it as well as you ought to expect it to be done when you come and trust 
me with your business. Now, it has everything init and warrantsits high stand- 
ing. Everything that Mr. Field does he does as well as it is possible to do 
it with the command of his splendid executive ability, insuring the right kind 
of people to do it, and with al) his capital and with all ais resources I presume 
that it is done just as well as it is possible to do it. I-want to make the fact 
plain to your minds that there is an advantage in that, and the advantage must 
be in two things, the assortment of the things and the freshness of them, and 
the price of them. The greatest thing about the store that I live with is that 
it is so fresh. Anything that is the least bit old is killed in some way or other. 
The great loss of the business is that things are suffered to grow old. I know of 
a concern, a very prominent one, that would. perhaps, own goods for five years. 
They would not deteriorate any; works of art and all that sort of thing: silver and 
gold and jewelry; and they would add the interest every year. If they cost $500, 
when they came to take stock it would be $525, and the next year_the interest 
would be added. I never hada greater lesson than when I was selling $4 silks 
for $2. I thought I was in an elevator suddenly pitching to the bottom, if you 
have ever had any experience of that kind. But the true merchant does not 
allow anything to grow old, and it is the rule with us that a great many of 
our goods are old at 30 days. Now you do not know anything about those 
classes of goods. Suppose you want to buy a piece of silk; you do not want 
to go into a store that has an old thing and has been-marking it up. You 
do not want to go into that kind of thing. That is the old system of busi- 
ness. This new business is another thing entirely. Then you see there is another 
thing about it that is not inthis paper. For example, you spoke of linens. Now, 
you take the man that can run his mills for a time for us, suppose he sends us 
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over alot of goods—it often occurs—not often, but enough to make it very im- — 
portant—that something has gone wrong 1n the calendering of them, or when — 
they pass them over the hot rollers they have made them too hot, and they become 
rotten, or they have mildewed in some way 1n the drying. Some of those things 
you can not find out until the customer has them and they are in process of wear. 
‘A woman has bought this stuff for sheets; and she gave it to her daughter; and 
she put it away and did not need it, and it was not made up for 6 months; and 
then she washed it and the thing went into holes. Now our position and the 
position of any other concern important to the manufacturer is to simply write 
fo this man that all those goods were rotten and we must have reclamation. 
Therefore it is very easy for us to say to our buyers, You send back that stuff 
and we will send you a check for what you paid for it, or we will send you some 
other stuff, because we simply can go back to the manufacturer and make him 
do for us the justice he is willing to offer us. 

Large business being massed is sufficiently important to make every one of 
those men protect—what shall I say—the distributor of their goods. I had grave 
doubts, I remember, at one time in the matter of shoes, about whether in all cases 
we got the leather that we bargained for. Strange as it may seem, it is difficult 
for an expert, without taking a shoe all to pieces, to tell within 50 cents of what 
it cost—any shoe from $3 up, whatits real valueis. The most marvelous machines 
that are made now are shoe machines, and they can cover up things and turn and 
twist them so that you can not tell within 50 cents, no matter how expert you are, 
unless you take them all to pieces. We went to the manufacturer and bought 
our own leather, and we said, We furnish you this leather at a certain figure per 
skin; make your estimate on that basis for 10,000 pairs of shoes. Then another 
thing enters into it. The little shoemaker down at the country towr. has his mill 
there, and all the money he has is in his mill, and perhaps he has a mortgage on 
that. He has no money to buy his leather at the best rates; he will buy it on 
credit, and the man who sells it to him on ¢redit charges him interest, and charges 
him for the risk. You go and buy it and pay for it and you have then what you 
bought. Consequently you get it at the lowest prices, and you are in position to 
give the proper article to your customer without undue profit. If you can just 
manage to get enough to make a little profit, you very greatly augment your 
business, and that is in your mind all the time. Sometimes I go through the house 
and say, for example, You are charging 25 cents for that; you ought to sell it for 
10. How do you buy it? By the hundred. Goand buy 10,000. If you can get 
them for 8 cents you can sell them for 10, and you can make a great deal more 
money selling 10,000 than you can by selling 100 for a quarter. 

Q. I suppose it is safe to say that there are two classes of department stores in 
this country, the standard and the fake?—A. No. 

Q. Would that suit you as a definition?—A. I would not like to say anything 
about people I do not know anything about. $ 

Q. False qualities, false values, and cheap stores?—A. There are all kinds of 
people. I can tell you this, that there are two qualities, if not three, in almost 
all classes of goods. For example, we will put in a bid to sell carpets to your 
committee, or a club, or for the Treasury Department. You have acertain frame 
carpet. We will lose the contract. We do not get very many contracts. Weare 
interested always to try and find out why we do not get them. There are two or 
three reasons for it. One is to see whether all our manufacturers are fair with 
us; whether he is selling to somebody else cheaper than he is selling to us; 
whether anyone is getting a commission on the business, which is a kind of 
temptation that is very commonly offered to people. S ; = = - 
working it out, and ver an wwe fi Die: SO Wea a 

git out, and very often we find that the carpet that you have accepted is 
perhaps, an inch narrower or an inch and a half; that instead of so man cnreaae 

to the inch, it is 25 per cent less or 15 per cent less. Now, of cour A . 
stores that know all about that, and they deal in a lower grade of Ba oe “Tt ans 
very common thing to imitate Bromley’s rug, a famous rug, made cn Philadel Hn 
Smyrna rug; any man in the outskirts can imitate them. There is no oe of 
It would not pay to fool with 
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We have a rule that we do not permit anything of that sort. It seems to me 
to be acatchpenny. Nothing with our rules can be marked at an odd price; it 
must be marked at a multiple of 5. Come up and see the store that is meant to 
be a business university. In the first place, we have civil service; and if I were 
(offered to-day the best young merchant in Washington I could not take him, 
because it would be putting him in the shoes of some man who, perhaps, had 
spent years getting toward that place. . 
These men—we have schools for them, and we teach them not simply good 
manners, but we teach them everything that is necessary for commercial educa- 
ion. We have done so for years. There is not a thing that I know about busi- 
ness that I do not give to the heads of my @epartments. I give it to them just as 
you have taken it from me here. Everything we know we give them. Of course, 
we lose men. Sometimes they will come and take a man away from us and give 
him double the salary, because they think he has something that he has got from 
us. Thatis the system. We do not run the business simply to make 5 per cent 
or 3 per cent; we want to do something as we goalong. I think everybody about 
us has a much higher ideal than simply earning a dividend out of it. A man can 
not exist in the business that attempts any cheating. We discharge people for 
lying. Ido not mean to say that there is any sort of a rigorous code of religion 
about it, but the true religion is in doing right every day—just as much on Mon- 
day at the counter as on Sunday in the Sunday school—and sensible men all know 
it. It is not a question whether that coat will bring $2 more; it is a question 
what we can afford to sell it at. If a man wants to take any advantage he loses 
his place, and has done it many atime. Well, you say, You sold that customer 

and he did not like what he bought, he did not know he was getting what he did 

not like. We originated some business rules that have gone over the country, 
which is a great satisfaction tome. One was that people were to bring back a 

thing they did not want. JI was a country boy and had a sort of country feeling 
that we had to serve people well, being their servants, as a merchant always is, 
and I did not want to be under obligations to people for anything except a fair 
consideration. When they got anything not wanted, it was not that they did not 
know what they were getting—that was to influence them—but simply the fact 
they did not want it was sufficient, and they were to bring it back again. That 
was one of the rules I adopted a good many years ago, when they thought I ought 
to go to a lunatic asylum. No matter how long they had it; no matter if it was 
silk cut on the bias, maybe a piece of velvet—just got a quarter of a yard, a piece 
like that [indicating] on the bias—we take it back again. : : 

_ Q. You mean returnability of goods?—A. Of anything, at any time, that is 
uninjured, unless it is an article that has some sanitary side to it, like a bed. 
We do not take a bed back; we do not know who slept on it. Sometimes we 
do, and burn it if it is something difficult to explain to a person at a distance— 
in Washington, if youplease. It is too much to make a fuss about for a 10, 20, or 
50 dollar matter. The point of it isthis, that when you are all the time doing it, and 
every salesman knows that the thing he sells to you may, if it comes back to-mor- 
row, be deducted from the sales of to-day—because we keep every account just 
as though we only had this many papers [indicating] to account for—he is very 
careful. If wehave a clerk that hasa lot of his stuff coming back all the time, we 
know something is wrong about that man. Itisasystem. Every man’s name 
is looked at twice in the year, andif he has a great many things in his record 
showing carelessness he is not as valuable a man as a man who has not anything 
of that kind. You will take a great deal more pains if you are selling goods upon 
such a system. You see, the head of the department has all these things that 
come back to sell. If he has charged $2 for it, he will have to sell it for 50 cents. 
It counts against the standing of the head of the department. He will look over 
it at the end of the year. I do not get as close to the men as he does; he is there 
every day, and it actually touches his standing. All these things enter into a 
business that is large enough to justify such an organization, and such a business, 
as I said to you, provides reclamation, and the business advances from the old 
plan where every fellow was to do the best he could and ‘‘the devil take the 
hindmost.” ‘ : Acer : 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Speaking of that subject, of the responsibility of your 
sales people, leads me to inquire whether or not the department store diminishes 
the stature of the individual engaged in it by making him somebody’s servant 
instead of his own master?—A. Well, that is a very large question. You would 
think a man wasa bigger man who was working for himself. YetI think I would 
sooner be the vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad than to be the president 
of a branch line down to League Island. A good many of these people that come 
in, while they are in a secondary position, are in positions of double pay over 
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anything they could create, and then they are members of something they are 
proud of. ij ‘ 

I have just finished meeting with the sections of the sales departments. At this 
time of the year we are so overcrowded that we can not possibly do all the busi- 
ness, and everyone is under a great strain, and every year we have had, for Decem- 
ber, some recoghition of this hard work that is upon them. Last year we dis- 
tributed among them,in a kind of cooperative way, $40,200 just for the month, — 
and this year probably it will be alittle more. Itisa direct interest to each sales 
person. They are really interested in all the business done during the month of 
December. Last year, at the raoment our sales reached as much as they had in 
1897, when our 1898 sales came up to 1897, we set aside all the profit on the remain- 
ing sales for the rest of the month and estimated it at 10 per cent. You see the 
large part of the profit is one that is entirely eliminated from the small store, 
which does not know anything about the banking feature of it, whereas that is 
the largest part of our store. 

Now, the small storekeeper does not get that at all. He is charged for the risk 
while the man is taking this 6 or 4 months, or whatever it is, to get the money 
out of hisown goods and pay him. We estimated the profit to be 10 per cent 
for this special purpose. So we take our sales, after we have reached. that point— 
and we are running all the time ahead—and we just put it to their credit. 
that you see there are lots of things of that sort that help to make them all feel 
they are part of something to be proud of. In this way you have a direct 
interest in every sale, and it is an additional incentive to every department to 
increase its sales over last year. I said, We are not asking you to increase the 
sales, because they have run ahead steadily, but it is to ask you to consider your 
department one store, and your head of department your chief, and go in with 
him and push for yourselves. The point of this is a careful study we are making, 

I said, You may be careless, but I will not say a word to you, but you must bear 
in mind you are young, some of you, and in this there may be something that 
may affect yourselves, and it may affect people who may come after you. 

Then we insist on recognition of every kind—that is, politeness. Everybody is 
to be spoken to. I speak to everybody. I do not know them all now—I used to. 
All the way through there is attention to their conduct, and little ways they 
know of, without fining them or putting on them the cost of blunders; it is 
beyond a matter of standing. They may do what they like, and are making their 
own rating. I believe that sort of managing is in the interest of the elevation 
of everybody that has anything to de with it. 

Q. (By Representative OTsEN.) Is that the practice or treatment in other 
department stores, so far as your experience goes?—A. I do not know how far it 
goes. Iam sure you will find in every part of the country some who, in one way 
or the other, do that. Jordan, Marsh & Co. have some fine things ‘about their 
business. I remember old Eben Jordan used to take me to see the finest thing, he 
thought, in his house: where the dinner hour was spent by the girls in dancing 
music, and everything of that kind; recreation in one form or another. Every 
good store knows its greatest capital isin the people, and that they must be self- 
respecting, and that they must be developed to the highest point. ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. SMyTHE.) By people, you mean employees?—A. Employees always 
You get good material, but something has to be done with them after you get 
them. You must use all the power you have to improve your employees even if 
it be to lose them by the overbidding of salaries and inducements of nei hbors 
oe a a aeons i system is the man at his counter when a come 

y a pair of gloves. ou judge the store rour é ith i i 
ent that he should be Highly pagans by your.contac: ao ae 
. (By CLARKE.) How do the wages of the ordinary humble sales people in th 
department stores compare with those in small stores i pil Sit te 
think, without Picton: they are ie stores tho See 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Are the hours less? 
You go along the streets of the small stores 
10 o’clock at night, and they are there at 7° 
The pore starts at 8 Bees in the morning 
in. nere are earlier squads they leave earlier ‘: ig i 
cae that, instead of byes an Ue timeleapers : a tae ee viet Be 
where many come in and mark their i i ; : 
ee kceoner. own time, like the boys at college; they 

Q. (By Mr. PHriuuips.) What are your hours 0 reese ig C] 
which means a quarter after 8—20 minutes after oe ead mee i: : 
days, it is an old custom to stay until half past six: in the sake E tie from 
two to nearly three months, Saturday afternoon holidays : and aed pody, an 
the mechanic, gets a 2-weeks’ holiday, the heads of departments ae i sed 
some a month, with pay. oe ee 


—A. The hours are always less. 
3, and they have the business going to 
in the morning, and do not get out. 
and they have 15 or 20 minutes to get 
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Q. That is not so generally given to the employees in smaller shops and stores?— 
. Not tomy knowledge. In the small shop ine woman ae will get a day 
here and there, but not as a rule, you know. People do not want things as a gift. 
A condition of their employment with us is that after they have been with us a 
certain time they are entitled to the advantages of the house. Then, again, 
Vv vhere there is a great mass of people there are opportunities to grant privileges 
of holidays that can not be easily given in the small store. ‘ 

Isaw a woman on Sunday night that I thought was going to die through the 
night of consumption. She was the wife of a faithful watchman, and he had gone 
down and was at his place. I thought his wife would die before the night was 
over, and I asked if they had any way to call hin by ’phone. The first thing to 
do the next day was to get that man off to go to stay with his wife while she was - 
at the point of death. Now, you take a small store that has a boss in it and one 
clerk. If that clerk was this man that I was speaking of, the boss would have to 
supply his clerk’s place, and he would lose his wages. Under this kind of arrange- 
ment, where we have the work just passed around among 40 men, he does not lose 
his wages while he is waiting for his wife to die. That is just the same thing 
you would do, any of you. In this condition of things it is possible; in the condi- 
tion of the small store it is not always possible. 

Q. Has the department store increased or decreased the sweat-shop system in 
the manufacture of goods; what is your judgment in regard to that? In other 
words, what effect has it had on the sweat-shop system?—A. I think a very salu- 
tary effect. There is not anything that could do a large store greater damage 
than to sell sweat-shop things. Ihave no doubt they creep in—no doubt at all— 
but it isa thing you have to guard all the time. You get a lot of stuff froma 
_ Hungarian cloak shop,and somebody has the typhoid fever that you have sold a 
cloak to; the doctor or somebody else traces it. You see the damage it would be 
to your whole business. So everybody is on the very last analysis of alertness to 
watch these points. In some certain departments of the business you have under- 
wear made in small shops—women’s underwear. We have all our underwear— 
the great mass of it—made in interior towns and labeled. It is made in the sun- 
shine and open air, almost. I think the best way to shut up the sweat shops 
would be to make a law that all the goods would have to be sold to retail stores, 
because they would be on guard to prevent such stuff from coming in. 

Q. Would that be constitutional?—A. I will refer that to some of you lawyers. 
I am only a shopkeeper. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKE.) You think it is the tendency of the great consolidated 
store to improve sanitary conditions, not only in the goods, but in the store 
itself?—A. I certainly do. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuies.) Why does the department store give better employment 
to women without injury to men in their employment?—A. It opens so many new 
avenues of employment that women have not been in. 

Q. Furnishes greater advantages than the small retail store?—A. Oh, yes. 

There is no reason why a woman, a serious business woman—very properly a large 
proportion of the women expect to be married and conduct a business for them- 
selves, housekeeping; but wherever there is a serious business woman, unless itis in 
some department of the business where there would be heavy goods to be handled, 
she is as good asaman. We have women that we pay as high as $5,000 a year. 
Now that is remarkable; but it is not uncommon for a woman to get $2,500. She 
must be keen, bright, able. She can produce results from it. But you take a 
woman that comes down and talks about the opera she saw last night, and picks 
her fingers—but the polite woman does not do that—and fixes her back hair at 
her desk or counter and all that sort of thing; she does not get very far and goes 
out in course of time. There are so many more tbings a woman could do than 
you would suppose. The time was you would not let a woman sell silverware or 
jewelry. 
: Q. on stated in your paper that the women’s wages were increased, and that 
without injury to the men. How can this large increase of women labor happen 
without interfering with that of men?—A. Well, the old times saw a smaller 
place. You see itis a larger business. There are so many more things—care- 
takers, superintendents, stock keepers, and handling of the business. The mail- 
order department of the business is nearly all women. That is a creation of 
these large stores. It isalmost like a bank. I suppose there are as many clerks 
there as in any ten banks you and I know of. The delivery, clerical, and adver- 
tising departments employ a large number of people. f 

Q. (By Mr. SmytHeE.) Does that mail-order trade interfere with trade in other 
cities and with the men employed in those other cities?—A. I do not think you 
haye known of many men in the mail-order business. 

Q. No; but he would be employed in the smaller store supplying the trade 
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which is supplied by the mail-order business.—A. You have all of this in your 


own hands. It is simply like the little boy .that wrote the composition on pins. 


He wrote in his composition that pins were very nice, looked so very pretty in the — 
paper, and you could buy a whole lot for a cent, and they were useful in the — 


family, and in the saving of a good many people’s lives. The schoolmaster asked 
him: ‘‘ That is very nice, but why is it you say savea great many people’s lives?” 
He says, ‘By not swallowing them.” The people in the country would not 
swallow city mail-order departments if they could get all their goods at home 
stores. One of the curious things about the mail-order department is that it is 
one of the things that does not pay. I would go back to-day and abandon the 
mail-order business if I could. You see, people often write carelessly for what 
they want. If it is a note for a sample, you cut the samples off, and there is 
the expense of that. A great many people make patchwork quilts, and write to 


the stores for samples. ‘You send the samples, and they are not just what they 


want, and they write for another lot of samples; then they send the order, and 
do not send the money, and you have to write for the money. It takes clerks. 
They have the goods sent C.O.D., and you have to pay the express company for 
return of money, and that takes some of the profit away. When they get it, if it 
is not just what they want, under the rules we take it back again. Taken alto- 
gether, there is no retail business that pays at all, unless it is to sell direct to the 
man who pays the money down and takes the goods away. The closer you come 
to that you have got economy. You have to do mail orders by sample and by 
long-distance ’phone, and have to take back; and then she sends you $6, and_you 
owe her 40 cents, and you must get a money order for 40 cents to send her. Then 
there is the bookkeeping. And, with all that, it does not pay at all. Itis simply 
a convenience. You come and visit Philadelphia, and get acquainted, and like 
to deal there. It is not polite to say, No, we can not send you these samples. It 
is one of the necessary things. ) 

_Q. (By Mr. Puriuirs.) Has the department store been a great factor in estab- 
lishing the one-price system in the retail tzade?—A. I would say yes to that. The 
minute that one store adopts a good system the store that competes with it must 
do the same thing. The one-price system I knew of when I was a boy was that 
they did not change the price for a thing except as the customer appeared. A 
ragged, poor man, a mechanic, comes in and the price of the trousers is $6. If 
you, your rich friend, were to come in, they would take you for one of the Astors 
probably, and they would charge you $10. Jt was one price, you might say I 
want these for $9.50; but you could not get them. Itwas one price, but one price 
for you. That was the system as it first existed in the one place near the store I 
was brought up in, so I know what I am talking about. When we started this 
business we went to the far extremes of everything. Not that we were one bit 
more honest than other people, but it was the idea to be a real good servant; 
believing if I could be a good servant to you, you would be hunting me up 
when you wanted anything I had. So, the first thing you must have is the truth 
about the things you are buying. It must not be one cloth when you want 
another. You may find me out, and I would lose you. Then we must make the 
right price. Third, you must be satisfied with them when you have them. If 
somebody down at your house did not want it, it would always be a bother to? ou; 
you would hear of it a good many times. That is my business, and tr a) J at 
deal better have the goods back th: ‘ ou keoy them, Sowa ye 

J e goods back than have you keep them. So, when you com 
to consider the conditions, the profit on a sale is so small you do Ho feel ike 
when you are giving a man back $10, that you are losing $2. as the old wa 
ny ou. are losing 50, 60, or perhaps 70 cents. What is that if the customer i gate 
fied? a whole system, taking it altogether, is working for the elevakiow of. od 
Q. (By Mr. SmyTue.) (Interrupting.) You would not say that system was a 
type of all the department stores of the United States?—A. In some degree 
foe aoe ee ee there are some stores that deal exclusively in the clas 
one on - Farquhar mentioned, and they get a good deal out of it and make 

. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Shoddy : 
act “Are they Bernt eg Thee ae bay 5 peek eee ee 
ing to the different types of men. I would gay thav ern ene eee ue 
itself on a high basis it makes it much more difficult: for th tor » the t lod aa 
come up to it to succeed, because it is measured by it all the aes pre 

Q. (By Mr. PuiLuies.) I would like to ask you whether in the a t 

store the large purchaser has an advantage over the small eae eee” 
ne wees oe oy the same to everybody 8 a ee 

. Whether they be much or little?—A, Whether they be mu i 

: Ses : : J ch or little. 
There are some qualifications I must make to that. There is no difference in 
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Seal 
rice; there is no discount; but there are three interests that are very old 
ave.not been willing to break into. When I first began business ail aie 
to make any money from ministers, and I took all the profits off—dis- 
ted it 10 oa cent; but it was the absolute thing, as a cash price—no advan- 
to anybody, and would not be under any circumstances; no occasion and no 
vay to get around it. The minister has a discount of 10 per cent. Another is 
the dressmaker in the dry goods business, who says she has to take her time to 
0 and get these goods for a customer and can not-afford to do that work for 
othing. Shegets a discount; I thinkitis 6 per cent. The third discount is to what 
s known as the purchasing agent. We do not allow any discounts to any cus- 
omer in the city, but the person living at Washington or Chambersburg may 
ave a friend in Philadelphia who is a purchasing agent; not a person that just 
onstitutes herself as purchasing agent, but she has to come to the office and 
how by her card her place of business, and that it is her business—purchasing 
agent—and she has all the profit again. 
__ These particular things are a detriment to the business, but it is an old system 
that we have not broken, as I do not want to break the one I began business with, 
the discount to the minister. The discount to the purchasing agent is an old 
dry-goods custom; and the dressmaker discount seems to be a kind of a fair thing. 
But no extra price is charged on account of these discounts. We suffer the loss 
of our entire profit. 

Suppose it is amore expensive thing, an orchestrion, for $5,000; I have a cus- 
tomer there, and am going to change the price in 2 weeks to $4,000. Wedo not 
change the price to the customer, who wants to give $4,000; it is the same price 
to everybody and everybody gives the same price that day. Sometimes when we 
know we are going to reduce the price we will remove the goods from the stock 
for a few days, so the people will not buy a thing for $25 to-day, and find to-mor- 
row that it is sold for $18. Take a bicycle; sometimes a man making a large 
amount of bicycles has a note to pay, and he has 2,500 bicycles, and can not finan- 
cier them; he comes to us and we buy them at the price he offers them tous. We 
sell everything as we buyit. Instead of putting it in at the high price, if we pay 
$15 we sell it accordingly. The store tries to be a faithful servant to everybody, 
giving everybody all the advantages it can, not as a matter of philanthropy, but 
as a business idea. 

Q. (By Mr. FarguHar.) Do you use such things as leaders, a temptation—a 
low price—where you sell even at or below cost to attract the custom to other 
parts of the store?—A. We absolutely never doit. Itisa great misfortune in some 
respects. Takea case in New York, in books; they are selling Richard Carvel for 
79 cents, and are paying a great deal more than that for it. We can not sell that 
book for 79 cents. We would have to sell it for 80 cents or 75 cents. In the mat- 
ter of a book we might go to 75 cents, which would be one of our regular prices. 
That is a book which ought to sell at a regular profit, and would sell—except it is 
used as a bait—for $1.10. 

. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Is not this becoming rather common among department 
stores?—A. It is among a great many, but what can you do with it? If a man 
buys a thing he has a right to do what he pleases with it, but he is hurting him- 
self every time he makes these baits. I want to keep away from the store that 
tries to catch me with that kind of a fishhook. If they lose on one thing they 
will put it on something else you donot know of. There are things purchasers do 
not know anything about. We would like to go to a place where they have some 
rule and system, under which we would be sure not to pay too much for a thing, 
and not to aman that does acatch-all-you-can business. You may want a thing 
as he recoups all those losses on; a coat or something of that kind. 

Q. Is it peculiar to department stores, or just practiced by smaller stores?—A. 
T think it has always been going on. People will sell a spool of cotton for less 
than it costs because people imagine everything else is equally cheap. I think it 
has been common, but of course there is much more of it in the larger store that 
indulges in it where there are more goods. ets 

Q. (By Mr. Purips.) Does not the department store offer better facilities to 
customers living at a distance from the great business centers in the purchase of 
clothing and other lines of merchandise?—A. Yes; it offers facilities in the large- 
ness of its stock and its constant replenishing. One great advantage to the cus- 
tomer is that he is not getting old stuff of one sort and another. For example, 
to-day we sell $100,000 worth in 1 store; we sell $200,000 worth in 2 stores. You 
must get $200,000 of fresh supplies. Of course we have the $200,000 in stock 
rooms to put back again, and if you come there in a week, perhaps, you will get 
entirely new goods not in the house to-day. And then itisa great convenience 
for people to see a fine assortment of things together, a fine assortment of reliable 
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goods. Now this sounds a good deal like a vision, an ideal thing, but you see it- 
is sternly practical. . , 

When we entered the furniture business we had a splendid man, with a fine © 
reputation; he had been keeping store for himself, and had just gone out of busi- 
ness. We put in a large stock; built up a very large business. By and by we 
began to get a great many complaints—the goods shrinking and one thing and 
another. LI went over these complaints a great many times. I did not get very 
much out of it. The man says, ‘‘ This is what everybody sells ; the goods are all 
made by certain works; we must get them all at the same places; every store has 
the same complaints.” I said, ‘‘I can not believe it; you must observe better 
care.” To make a long story short, I finally said to him, “ I will not have this 
anylonger.” He said, ‘* What will you do about it?” Isaid, “Iwill go out of the 
furniture business. Every time you damage me by selling this furniture, a bed- 
room suite that is not satisfactory, you damage my dry-goods business and 
my other business; you hit me with 40 clubs.” He said, * What will you do with 
this stock?” I said, ‘‘I will burn itif Ican not do anything else withit. It would 
pay me to burn it rather than to have it as a club striking every other depart- 
ment.” Now, that shows how a house has to protect itself in the classes of 
goods; I think it is an advantage to the country at large. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) What became of that stock of furniture?—A. Evidently 
you were not asleep. I suppose we sold it as we would under such circumstances 
‘sas is.” If you want to get a whole library for a quarter of what you have to 
pay for it to-day, watch the advertisements of the books that have become shop- 
worn, that have been mauled over and over. Theyare selling them ‘“‘asis.” The 
corners are broken off. They have fallen on the floor and got dusty ‘A book 
sometimes costing $1.50 will sellfor 75 cents. It is sold ‘‘asis.” This ‘furniture 
was good enough, but would not do. We have learned better. You ask what 
we did. Now, we deal with factories that make furniture for us, and dry the 
wood a year in advance, and all that kind of thing. A man knows he can not 
get his furniture in unless he gives us all these sort of things. Don’t put this 
down to my credit. It is in the interest of making money in the long oh I 
do my business with these years of this kind of service, and I can turn it ov i 
my successor, and if he chooses he can forget all the ‘principles upon whi oh it 
was built up, and he can make as much money out of that basaae 3 : 

I can make out of it in 6 years, but the difference will be that in 38 year he il 
have no business and if I live for 6 years I will have a better business Lie ha eae a 
a ey if os cere three yee longer for it, but I have got some 
wor great deal. ave still g integri ing. j 
franchise of itself. That is the Ape 4 it eee ee a epee: 
to pieces by recklessness. ; many. Dus 
_ Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Do the large consoli i 
sug ane eee “ee other renapoe ada Con aniae Over ocean 
1 have to take me into therailroad offices and o the book: mel 
do not suppose any of us know what the other f Las ooh Rae howe 

( : t llow has got. Practically, th 
treat us all the same way. I sup I a i aT or the Ponea 
vania Railroad I might me it; as isk ee ice: 2 oe hee be read 
soniteeg Boum pat roe large shippers would have considera tiene were re . 

} r, but I doubt very much whether they could get i 
times have though etw Tor 2 0. gob apy Tenses ae 
could not get some ioe yaleraey Meal meedeaee we ee 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS.) Would you have ane nya. = if y eerie 
company?—A. We have often thought about it, and Is : : wall thes . ae 
nesses in course of time, for the purpose of the divi oa othe all there lateelaG 
chartered companies. I have always resisted it ivision of estates, will go into 
it. It adds a tax which increases the ee Ratan SOE ee 
people tli aces ic, e cost and increases the prices of goods to the 

. (By Mr. CuarKe.) Is it ani i ; 
stores to get Fee te br heneaeneten ce, in the business of consolidated 
afraid of it always; that somebody olso ee see not think so. _ I should be 
tld dinve avbotter rate than 1. 1 ghowa mi political pull, which I did not have, 
pure all to be on the same footing would} Bee aad Se = that we would be 
sure of it. ; e better for us all, if you could make 
. So far as you know, then i ‘ ry is 
to obtain. special freights fron peace in the consolidation of stores 
for myself. I have always refused to enter int eee ee Tcan onl 
stores. I do not know that we have ever had th ores on 
we a which you are asking about, but ee Maat nee Nee abe 
mathsrohe seo. ; » DU A € in other things—in the 
p ; e matter of advertising rates, if you please. We are very 
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Be popular because we will not enter into any combination either to boycott any- 
body or any newspaper, or mass our business in order to make rates. "We think 
itis an unfair thing, and we would not want to have it done against ourselves. 
So, if it answers your question, we are.not in any ourselves and could not be 
obtained for it. 

Q. Are department stores in the same city in the habit of entering into agree- 
ment not to engage each other’s help or not to employ a person who has left one 
of the other stores apparently to seek employment in another? 

Mr. Farquuar. Blacklisting? 

‘The Witness. We have no such arrangement. Ido not know whether it exists 
with anybody. There is, by common consent, a letting alone of each other’s 
. people; because the moment that one store begins to make raids on another store 

it is retaliatory, and there is no gain in it. That there is help going from one 

store to another is a common fact. There are reasons that you know of—people 
are trying to get their salaries improved, and all that sort of thing. They will 
make an application to a store, and while it would seem that another store was 
trying to get them away, they are really employed because they have hunted the 
business and found the place. There is no arrangement that I have ever known 
_ of to give people notice that the employees of other stores were applying to them. 
I think it would be unfair if there was sucha rule. If there was a rule among 
employers that they would not take men from any other store, the man would 
suffer when it was not his fault at all. Sometimes there are prejudices; some- 
times a little thing of character—just a little cloud on the man. Now, blacklist- 
ing would shut all the doors to him, andI would consider that hurtful to society, 
and would be against it. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) So far as you know, then, such practices do not prevail 
in any city?—A. I do not know of its prevailing anywhere. 

@. Have you given attention to the Missouri law for taxing department stores 
with a view of limiting or eliminating them altogether?—A. Not very much. 
It seems so ridiculous to tax a man forty times over for keeping one store in a town 
that best conveniences the people. It would be on the line of taxing farmers for 
each kind of cattle they raise and each field they own. Americans have not for- 
gotten the tea they threw into Boston Harbor and they are not going to be saddled 
with unjust taxes to favor one class of storekeepers. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHaArR.) Would you give the commission some sort of an idea 
of the extent of your store in Philadelphia, size of buildings, number of employees, 
capital involved, and means of distribution by vans and otherwise?—A. The size 
of the property is 250 feet on Market street by 488 feet to Chestnut. It is a queer 
old patchwork building. Its floor area covers about 14 acres. The acreage of 
the warehouse and all that is in use in Philadelphia for the business is just about 
20 acres in round figures. The number of employees of the store in Philadelphia 
last night was 5,660. I suppose there are about 100 more I did not get; I just 
took it at what they had posted, and they did not have everything entered. The 
value of the stock in Philadelphia would be about $6,000,000 in the retail. The 
amount of capital would hardly give you any idea, for the reason that it includes 
the real estate. I suppose the real estate there would now be worth $10,000,000— 
from Market to Chestnut, next to the city hall. There is a vast capital besides 
that that enters into it. First, the goods which are not in the store, but that are 
on sea and in transit; perhaps not less than a million more going through the 
works that we are obligated for. Then, also, there are the amounts of the monthly 
charges. We do not do a credit business, but anything that people will pay us 
for at the end of the month can go on the books. I should think we have 400 
horses in our stables at the present time. ; ; 

. Do you use the automobile?—A. Very little. The thing is not commercially 
practical yet, but it is coming. We are making experiments, using the pneu- 
matic tubing—we originated that—to carry money from one end of the house to 
the other. 

. You have many miles of that?—A. Yes; I think 12 miles, by measurement. 
We originated the system for two reasons—the economy of it and the lessening 
of the crowd on the floor, and the lessening of the noise made by the boys, and 
all that. We sometimes count 40,000 people passing through the doors daily. 

Now, that is the Philadelphia business. The New York business—I would 
rather you would not ask me about it, for fear it might seem to be eclipsing Phila- 
delphia, and I am from Philadelphia. : 

Q. Better field and more rapid exchanges?—A. People are so different; they 
have not time to stop and take a nap with their eyes open; they are all on the 
jump, and they buy and get away. The business there is nearly as much as at 
Philadelphia. The employees last night—I think there were 3,892, nearly 4,000; 
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and that is only 3 years going, and Philadelphia is 23. It is simply because the — 
is so different. , 

PR Do you own the buildings and grounds there?—A. Yes; that is, we own the 

buildings as Mr. Stewart owned them. We bought at the same time we bought 

the stock. ‘ : P ; 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKe.) Is there anything to hinder you making that as high as 
you want to?—A. I fear there is. The store was fireproof. The building was 
wonderfully built. That old man whose shoes I try to wear over there 30 years 
ago made a business house that has not its superior anywhere in the world. That 
house to-day stands, notwithstanding all that has been built since for mercantile 
purposes. There is not anything in Paris, London, or anywhere to equalit. To 
make a building the height that they are now making them requires a good deal 
more to make them fireproof than when that was built 6 stories high. It is 6 
stories, 2 basements—a subbasement, and a regular basement. ; 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make for changes in existing laws, either Fed- 
eral or State, for the improvement of the general conditions of business?—A. I 
think I would not venture to answer without more thought. : 

Q. You may limit it, if you please, to consolidated stores?—A. I think that 
the fixing of the gold basis, and the regulation of a tariff that will stay regulated, 
and not be a mere political football, and some provision to adjust the tariff 
equitably to the people who ought to get the advantage of the changing conditions 
created by new processes and new inventions, would mark a step in the advance- 
ment of the business interests of the country; and thatif trusts are to be fashion- 
able there will need to bea regulation of them by legislation to prevent extor- 
tionate prices that will arise from a disposition to make as much money as possible 
because of the control of an article that is possible to trusts. From that cause 
and another the prices may be advanced. It is all very well to mass a lot of 
interests together and to feel securein a market because no concern exists that can 
compete with you; but after all, the service to the people requires a management 
of the highest business capacity to secure the greatest economies, and it requires 
that alot of people be not supported in high salaried positions to carry off the 
profits because they happen to be relatives of the directors or have some political 
pull to get the places. A great many business corporations get small dividends 
because the profit made goes to the favored nations that are inside. There is the 
favored-nation clause inside that drains away the money. Those two conditions 
must be met in this reorganization of the business of the country. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 12, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOSEPH BISHOP, 
Secretary Ohio State Board of Arbitration. 


The commission met at 10.53 a.m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. 


Mr. JosEPH BisHop, being duly sworn, and examined on the topical plan of 
inquiry on general business, testified as follows: 


_Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Please state your name and address and official posi- 
tion.—A. My name is Joseph Bishop; my home, Columbus, Ohio. I am amem- 
ber of the State board of arbitration of Ohio, and secretary of the board. 

Q. Have you been connected with organized labor?—A. Yes. 

Q. When and how?—A. Well, my first connection with organized labor dates 
back about 38 years, when I became associated with the United Sons of Vulcan, 
better known as the Puddlers’ Union. That organization, with other labor unions, 
made up of the skilled labor in the rolling mills, was finally merged into the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers of the United States. of 
which I was president for a term of years. 

Q. You are not now, then, immediately connected with that organized body?— 
A, Tam a member of the American Federation of Labor. I am required to be a 


member of a labor union in order to be a member ‘ mene 
ae ah Oia: ember of the State board of arbitra 


Q. That is the law of the State?—A. Yes, ‘ 


@. How long is it since your State board was f I— 
Poe ee tne of 1803, ormed?—A. Our State board was 


Q. How is it composed?—A. The board is composed of three members. Per- 


4 
y 
i 
r] 
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haps it might be well to refer to the law providing for the organization of the 
board. This act of the legislature, I think, was passed in March, 1893. It was 
afterwards amended, but the first section, providing for the organization of the 
board, has not been changed. Perhaps I had better read that section: 

“Be it enacted by the general assembly of the State of Ohio, That within thirty 
days after the passage of this act thé governor of the State, with the advice and 
consent of the senate, shall appoint three competent persons to serve as a State 
board of arbitration and conciliation in the manner hereinafter provided. One 
of them shall be an employer, or selected from some association representing 
employers of labor, one of them shall be an employee or an employee selected 
frcem some labor organization and not an employer of labor, and the third shall 
be appointed upon the recommendation of the other two: Provided, however, That 
if the two appointed do not agree on the third man at the expiration of thirty 
days, he shall be appointed by the governor: And provided, also, That appoint- 
ments made when the senate is not in session may be confirmed at the next ensu- 
ing session.” 

The law in that respect is still the same; there is no change. 

Q. Does this board make 4n annual report to any State officer?—A. Yes; we 
make an annual report to the governor and the legislature as provided by the 
law. Our law on this subject, if you will permit me, reads (reading): 

‘The said State board shall make a yearly report to the governor and legisla- 
ture, and shall include therein such statements, facts, and explanations as will 
disclose the actual workings of the board, and such suggestions as to legislation 
as may seem to the members of the board conducive to the friendly relations of, 
and to the speedy and satisfactory adjustment of disputes between employers and 


_ employees.” 


Q. You have been. then, a member of the board since its foundation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what has been your board’s experience in respect to strikes in the 
State? I mean the scope of the strikes there, the seriousness of them, and what 
success you have had in the settlement of the various strikes that your board has 
had official connection with.—A. There have been a great many strikesin the State 
since the organization of our board in which the board did not in any manner 
interpose, for several reasons. In the first place, there were but a handful of 
men, and they did not come within the scope of the law. Of course, you under- 
stand, our board can only act as its duties are defined by the law. And then, in 
other cases again, the strikes were only of minor importance, and easily, speedily 
adjusted by the parties themselves without requiring any service whatever at the 
hands of the board. Therefore, there are a great many such strikes of which the 
board took no cognizance whatever. 

The cases, however, that have come within our immediate knowledge and action 
have not been many of a serious character. There have been large numbers 
involved in many of those cases, but, with but few exceptions, they have readily 
yielded to conciliatory influences. There was one case to which I would like to 
call attention just on that subject. It was a strike that occurred in April, 1895; 
a strike of the coat makers at Cincinnati. I will read from the annual report of 
the board for 1895. This pamphlet includes the reports for 1893, 1894, 1895, and 
1896, and the pages are consecutive. This occurs on page 84. I might preface 
by saying that we prevailed upon them each to select a committee, giving each 
committee full power to act and make settlements, and if the first meeting would 
not result favorably we would meet again, and continue to meet from time to 
time. In summing up the matter, part of my report to the board says (read- 
ing): ‘‘The representative of the board continued to meet with both parties 
until April 17, when the coat makers accepted the offer of the clothing manufac- 
turers and returned to work. The board was informed that the advance in wages 
or prices for making coats was satisfactory to all parties. The strike involved 
about 400 boss tailors or contractors, and almost 10,000 journeymen coat makers. 
It lasted 11 days and the estimated loss in wages alone was over $100,000. At first 
the clothing manufacturers were not friendly to the board interposing, regarding 
us with some doubt and suspicion, fearing the results, and seeming to suspect 
that we were operating more directly with the men than with the employers, but 
at the conclusion the secretary of the Board of the Manufacturing Association 
sent to me this letter: 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 27, 1895. 
Mr. JosepH BISHOP, ; ; : 
Secretary State Board of Arbitration, Columbus, Ohio. , 

Dear Sir: Your esteemed favor of the 20th to hand. Iam glad to inform you 
that the strike has been off since the 16th instant, and all coat makers went to work 


on the morning of the 17th. 
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e situation is a very good one. Our clothing manufacturers, as you well 
ete agreed to treat ibe hands in a just and amicable manner, and they 
have promptly fulfilled their promises. The advance has been from 20 to 25 per 
cent and in some instances even larger. The strike has been declared off. 

Your third question, ‘‘ What are the terms of settlement?” is answered above. 
Everything is clear, and the tailors are working to make up for lost time. The 
controversy has been settled in the most amicable manner, and I can conscien- 
tiously say that your efforts have been greatly instrumental in bringing about the 
happy result. ; 

If 1 ever believed in the wise law passed by the legislature for a State board of 
arbitration, I do so now, and am firmly convinced of it by the recent difficulty we 
had with our tailors. Your wise counsel has most beneficial results. 

Hoping at some future day to meet you again, I remain, with highest regards, 

Very truly, yours, 
ABE BLOOM, 
Secretary Clothing Manufacturers’ Association. 


Q. Have you authority under the law to interpose in these strikes, or does your 
interference depend on a call by either parties to the strike?—A. It may be either. 

Q. Was this settlement accomplished in Cincinnati by local committees appointed 
under your advice?—A. Yes. I first met with the coat makers in their union meet- 
ing, and I impressed upon them the great loss they were sustaining, the advantage 
of friendly communication with their employers, and the benefit that I thought 
would follow a friendly conference with them, and urged them to appoint a com- 
mittee, which they did. I then met with the manufacturers and took a similar 
course of argument withthem. They alsoappointed a committee. The two com- 
mittees, at my suggestion, met in the Chamber of Commerce Building, and the first 
meeting was not very promising, and each party seemed to feel at the close of that 
meeting that no good was to come from further conference ; and I insisted that 
they should conduct efforts in that direction, assuring them if they did meet in 
the proper spirit, each desiring only what was right, each manifesting a disposi- 
tion to be fair with the other, that nothing but good could come. They followed 
my advice, and the second meeting brought about the settlement. It was their 
own settlement, which, of course, was more acceptable and satisfactory to them 
than if the settlement had been made by another party. 
se So the action by the board at that time was on the line of conciliation ?—A. 

es. 

Q. Now, did your board actively participate in these conferences between the 
two committees ?—A. Yes; I was present at all these meetings. 

Q. Were those meetings of the two committees open, or confined simply to the 
parties in interest ?—A. Confined to the parties interested, and the representative 
of the board, It is nearly always desired by parties to the controversy that we 
should remain with them during their conferences. 

Q. What other large strike have you in mind?—A. One of a very recent occur- 
pence The report of that is not published yet, although it is in the hands of the 
printer. 

About 2 months, or probably 9 or 10 weeks ago, at East Liverpool, Ohio, I saw 
by the papers that what are usually known there as bisque warehouse girls were 
on a strike. Knowing that East Liverpool had but a single industry, pottery, 
and that the entire community was dependent upon it, without waiting for fur- 
ther information—in fact, we usually follow that course; communicate with the 
mayor by wire to ascertain the facts—I visited East Liverpool at once, called 
upon the mayor, learned the situation, used his telephone, and at my request the 
president of the manufacturing potters called to see me at the mayor’s office. I 
sent a friendly note to the officers of the union, composed of the girls on the 
strike. They also responded to my request and met me at the hotel. I did not 
like to ask them to come to the mayor’s office. 

Q. Were the girls under the protection of the union?—A. Yes. They were a 
branch of the American Federation of Labor. I took the same course with those 
parties that I did at Cincinnati and at other places. I met with each party sepa- 
rately and showed to them the exhaustive nature of strikes, the advantage of 


friendly settlements, friendly conferences, etc., and suggested that each appoint a 


committee; and the two committees met, at my suggestion, and made an appoint- 


ment in my presence. The manufacturers readily conceded ‘ in- 
side of 48 hours from the time I left home, the girls mee n Advance, sneta 
reached: East Liverpool I found the entire pottery interest of the city idle, by 
pene of me girls’ Re: ebpnt if et were idle at East Liverpool all of 
whom went to work as soon as the strike was settled. It was si 5 
vention of the agent of the law of the State, as a mutual friend, een as a 
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Q. (By Mr. Kryyepy.) Did the girls gai ing?— 
Be ouceof 18) bot. A girls gain anything?—A. The girls gained an 
a x. ae Mr. C.J. Harris.) What did they ask for?—A. They asked for 25 cents. 
‘They had been getting 75 cents per day for their work and they demanded a dollar 
= GabHinoinnars readily conceded an advance of 124 cents, which was accepted 
: ¢ Were they not paid by piecework?—A. No; it was day work. 
; . (By Mr. FarquHar.) What class of work did the girls perform there in the 
_ pottery works?—A. They call them bisque warehouse girls. As I understand, 
: ie chinaware manufactured at East Liverpool passes through the kiln two or 
three different times. The first firing brings it into the form of what we com- 
_ monly call bisque ware. There is some dust accumulation on it, and the girls 
take this bisque ware, as it is termed in that stage, and brush the dust off and 
pass it over to the party whose business it is to dip it in a preparation and wash 
which, during the next firing, brings out that bright polish, the glaze. ; 

Q. What are the ages of those girls?—A. Well, judging from those that I saw— 
T think, perhaps, there were 250 in a room when I met them—I would say their 
ages would run from probably 18 to 40. Some of them were turning a little gray. 

.Q. (By Mr.C.J. Harris.) They are not young girls? You simply mean by 
girls, women?—A. They are commonly called bisque warehouse girls. 

@. Female employees?—A. Yes. They are not children. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Can you state to the commission, approximately, 
the number of married women working in these factories who have families?— 
A. From what inquiry I made and some things that I heard in conversation with 
the women ati I would suppose, perhaps, that one-third, at least, of them 
were married women. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquHar.) Did your board have anything to do with the late sur- 
face railroad strikes in Cleveland?—A. Yes. I spent most of my time at Cleve- 
ae coring the strikes there, and the other members of our board were there 

requently. 

Q. What has been the result of that strike’—A. In conversation with one of 
the officers of the union, about the middle of November, I learned from him that 
the strike was virtually ended about the first of November. It was never for- 
mally declared at an end. It worked itself out. The boycott that had been 
enforced for some time lost its power, and as people regarded that it was safe to 
travel, and as they realized they did not incur the open hostility or displeasure of 
others by riding, why, they patronized the road. 

Q. Could you state how wide the influence of that boycott was; if it simply 
was on the transportation of passengers, or did it enter into other business 
arrangements?—A. Well, I can only speak as to that from newspaper reports. 
Newspaper reports were to the effect that the strike was far-reaching. It affected 
people in all lines of business. It was said at one time that physicians were boy- 
cotted because they would ride on the cars when making professional calls; that 
grocers and other business men would be boycotted if they or their families would 
Be omits the cars. To what extent this may or may not be true I am not pre- 
pared to say. 

Q. Did either party callin the influence and help of your board in that strike?— 
A. No; not at the beginning. 

Q. Did you at any time take official action on the strike?—A. Yes. We visited 
Cleveland immediately on learning of the first strike. The first strike occurred, 
I think, on the 10th day of June. Knowing the extent of the street-railway 
service of Cleveland, realizing the inconvenience and great loss to the people and 
general business of the city, and fearing that an extensive strike of that character 
might grow to worse than public inconvenience, probably public disorder, we 
felt it our duty to interpose at once, and did so. We immediately called on the 
parties, first the committee representing the strikers. They were members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employees of America. We also 
called on the president of the company and invited his board of directors to meet 
with us. The notice was short, but those who could, responded to our request. 
We endeavored to bring the parties together. Each party seemed to desire a 
settlement. The company, however, refused to meet with or negotiate with the 
men in their organized capacity. The men were, however, at all times ready to 
meet with thecompany. On the refusal of the company to meet with the men, 
we urged them repeatedly, urged them daily, sometimes almost hourly; we felt 
that there was trouble ahead; we thought that every hour they were approaching 
the danger line; we wanted to avert that danger; we wanted to prevent disorder 
and maintain peace; a speedy settlement was a means to that end, and therefore 
we urged hourly almost during the day, during the night, at all hours, but to no 
avail, Our repeated requests and reasonings with the company were unheeded, 
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You will remember that there were two strikes at Cleveland; one occurred the — 
10th day of June, and the other the 17th day of July. I may be mistaken by 1 or 
2 days, but in the main I am correct. Had the company yielded to the nee . 
oft-repeated solicitation of our board, and met with those men In a friendly man- : 
ner, talked over their conditions as wisdom would dictate, there never would have | 
been any disorder in Cleveland, but on the other hand, it would have permitted 

a friendly settlement. I have not any doubt on that subject. In fact, my ; 
report to our board, in which I detailed the events of that strike, bear out that | 
statement. It is on record. . ; 

Q. What were the causes that lead up to it? Was it a matter of wages, a — 
matter of hours, or the nonrecognition of the union by president and board of % 
directors of that company?—A. As nearly as I am able to speak on the subject, | 
I think there was a combination of causes. Wages did not at any time enter 
into it. There was no question of wages, no dispute whatever on that subject 
between the company and the men. The men claimed that for a long time the 
company had established unjust rules; that they were arbitrary in their dealings 
with the men. They would refuse men a hearing; men were suspended for very 
trifling causes and frequently discharged, and notwithstanding the men felt that 
these charges were unjust and that their desire for a hearing and an explanation 
was reasonable, the company would not heed those requests, but would persist 
in suspension and discharge of men without giving a sufficient reason. Men- 
were required (these are the statements given to us by the committee represent- 
ing the strikers) to call streets, collect fares, issue transfer tickets in crowded 
cars all at the same time, and if they would unfortunately pass a street without 
calling the name of that street to passengers they would be suspended or dis- 
missed. They were not allowed sufficient time for meals. Many of them were 
required to take a lunch in their pocket and eat while standing on the platform of 
the car. According to their own statements they were denied time to look after 
their own comfort or convenience; in fa¢t, were not even allowed time for the 
necessaries of nature. These causes,in a general way, led up to a point where 
the men felt that their only protection was in organization. About March, 1899, 
they organized a union. Soon after the organization of the union a superin- 
tendent was engaged by the company, and from the statement of the men he 
came there with the record of a union smasher, and he felt that his sole business 
there was to break up their union. 

Q. Do you know what State he was from?—A. No. His name was Douglas. 
He instituted new rules, even worse than those that were in yogue before his 
entry, and made the service of the mien harder than it had been before. This 
widened the breach. The men later on prepared an agreement by which they pro- 
posed to remedy the evils under which they had been working. This agreement 
was submitted to the company and the company refused to sign it, and although 
the company had recognized the union in its dealings with reference to this agree- 
ment to the extent of talking with them, and receiving the agreement, and mak- 
ing a formal official response to this request, they finally refused to recognize the 
men or their committee. or have any dealings with them whatever except in their 
individual capacity, and the conclusion of the company in this regard was what 
led to the rupture. Had the company continued to negotiate with the men, it is 
generally believed that they would have prevented any open rupture. 

- Do you know whether the strike was ordered by the great body of the strikers 
themselves, or the union men?—A. I have no reason to think otherwise. 

.Q. You have no reason to think that there was even a respectable minority that 
a ee ee of the strike at the very inception of it?—A. I endeavored to get 
rehable information on that subject, and all I could get justified that conclusion. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is it correct that, after the strike was in progress a 
few weeks, the strikers withdrew the demand or contention that they had made, 
excepting one, and that was the recognition of the union’s committee?—A. That 
was in the first strike. That was true. 

Q. (By Mr. FaRQUHAR.) Now, what brought about your second strike, in 
July?—A. The second strike, as I am informed, was the result of the violation of 
the agreement under which the first strike was settled. The first strike was 
settled by a written agreement brought about through a committee of the city 
council. The company had repeatedly refused to meet any committee whatever 
representing their men, during the time that our board was endeavoring to pro- 
mote asettlement. The council committee, however, were received. At any rate 
the company met with a committee of the men and the council committee and 
the result of that meeting was settlement. Thetermsof settlement were, accord- 
ing to the men, violated by the company. In fact, there was a peculiar Bia tone 
The company claimed they had observed every feature of the agreement, and that 
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the men had violated every provision of it. The men on the other hand claimed 
they had strictly observed it, and that the company had violated it. Each made 
the same charge against the other, and each denied it. That was the situation at 
the beginning of and during the second strike. 

Q. At the time of the second strike were these cars pretty uniformly manned 
by union men?—A. Yes. The agreement providing for the settlement of the first 
strike was that 80 per cent of the old men should be returned to work, and 20 per 
cent of the new men retained. The first, second, third, and fourth run of any one 
_ particular line of cars would be manned by the old men, or the union men; the 
fifth run by the nonunion men who had been engaged during the strike. The 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth runs again by the old hands, and the tenth by 
the new men; in other words, every fifth run. 

_Q. Do you know now what is the status of the road; have they union men on 
the road or nonunion?—A, Well, it is regarded, I think, as a nonunion road, 
although a great many of the old men are still at work. But I am informed that 

they were not employed as union men. 

_ Q. Went back as individuals?—A. They simply were employed as individuals. 
Q. Your board of conciliation, then, had no opportunity, after this settlement 
_ was made, to pass upon the merits of the settlement, whether it had been pro- 
tective of either party?—A. No. 

Q. It never was submitted to you as a board?—A. No. * 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) There was some violence committed there during the 
summer, was there not?—A. Yes; very serious, too. 

Q. Were there any arrests?—A. A great many. 

Q. Were there any indictments?—A. I have a recollection of a newspaper report 
of the indictment of one of the nonunion conductors for murder. He killed a 
young man and it resulted, as I understand, in his indictment for murder. 

Q. Was it found that any one of the union men had resorted to violence, accord- 
ing to your knowledge?—A. The company claimed they had, but I have no knowl- 
edge now of any such fact being established. 

@. Have you any knowledge of any of the agents of the company being arrested 
for violence?—A. No. So far as violence is concerned, it is due to the men to 
state that they repeatedly urged their friends and sympathizers to refrain from 
any unlawful acts, from any violence of disorder. They not only made their 
appeals personally, but their committee and their officials published such appeals 
in the papers. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) These infractions of order, then, you think, in nearly 
all cases, never passed beyond the jurisdiction of a police court; that is, they never 
reached the grand jury, with the exception of this conductor?—A. Unless it was 
in that case. There may have been others. I was not paying so much attention, 
of course, to these police matters as I was to the work of endeavoring to promote 
a settlement and put an end to all disorder. 

. What is your opinion or your knowledge of how public opinion stood dur- 
ing that strike?—A. I think in the earlier stages of the strike the public were in 
sympathy with the men, but when it reached a point where violence was com- 
mitted and disorder prevailed, public opinion, I think, changed. 

Q. Did the public sustain this boycott feature of that strike?—A. I think ina 
general way they did. Meetings were held almost every day or every night in 
various parts of the city. These meetings were participated in by many of the 
prominent men of the city—business men, attorneys, ministers of the gospel, and 
others—which would tend, at least, to the conclusion that the general public were 
in sympathy with it. 

Q. Do you think that the boycott was any advantage to the strikers?—A. Well, 
that would depend on just what that implies. If it is meant by that to learn what 
it may teach, I would say yes, because it was a very, very expensive lesson to that 
company. The company learned by the strike and the methods employed, and 
the results following, the exhausting nature of a strike; and I think they will be 
very slow to engage in another in the same town. The president of the company 
told me himself that he was sinking $30,000 a week. That was during the time 
when the boycott was most effective. Had the boycott not existed, he probably 
would have had a better financial statement to make. That information he gave 
me was unsolicited. ; eons Se 

Q. Do you thiuk that the after effects of that boycott still remain in Cleveland; 
that is, that there is a prejudice against that road there quite generally?—A. Yes; 
IT do not think there is any doubt about that. i 

. Do you know what the status of the employees is now on the road, as far as 
the union is concerned?—A. The union still exists in Cleveland, but I am not 
prepared to say that the road is regarded as being operated by union men. Itis 
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probably operated by, it might be, nearly an equal number of each. I was — 


informed that about 300 of the former employees of the company had returned to 
work about the 1st of November. While they were engaged, Tam told, by the 
company as individuals, they still retain their individual membership in the 
union. I do not think that they have renounced their unionism at all. ' 

Q. You do not know whether the managers of that road discriminate against 
the union men now or not?—A. I have no reason to think that they do at this 
time. : : 

Q. Did that strike meet the sympathy of all organized labor in Cleveland?—A. 
Yes; and, I might say, I think of organized labor everwhere. ; 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD.) There was one labor leader in Cleveland who evi- 
dently was not in sympathy, with it, was there not? The papers reported a cer- 
tain labor leader there as having ridden on the cars during the boycott. I donot 
care to mention his name.—A. I have an indistinct recollection of that. I donot 
know anything about that only so far as it was reported in the newspapers. But 
if Ihave in mind the party to whom you refer, I have also indirect information 
to the effect that his own organization denounced him for doing it. 

. Well, if it be true, it might be taken that his sympathy was not with the 
strikers, at least. Is that correct ?—A. That would be a reasonable conclusion. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) From your experience on your board there in Ohio 
do you think that your board has ample powers to settle difficulties between 
organized labor and their employers?—A. No. 

Q. Do you think any more powers ought to be given to State boards of like 
character?—A. Yes. 

Q. In what way would you suggest?—A. As a result of our experience at Cleve- 
land our board have realized more than ever before that to a certain extent we 
are handicapped. While our board under the present law can compel attend- 
ance of witnesses in case of investigation, it has no power to enforce a settle- 
ment. We may investigate, we may ascertain the cause of strike, we may place 


responsibility, but that does not of itself promote settlement. It may in some © 


cases probably tend to widen the breach or engender bitterness. We have 
reached the conclusion that the powers of the board should be enlarged. I am 
now speaking of extreme cases, cases that involve public peace, where danger 
attends life and property. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Will you please state the names of your colleagues 
and their professions or business?—A. The chairman of the board is Selwyn N. 
Owen. He is an attorney and an ex-chief justice of Ohio. The other member of 
the board is John Little, of Xenia. Mr. Little is a manufacturer of cordage and 
paper, and while he does not give his personal attention to the manufacturing 
business, he is the head of the concerns with which he is associated. 

@. What official position has he held in the State?—A. Mr. Little has been a 
member of the legislature, he has been attorney-general, he has been a member 
of Congress, and he has served on international arbitration committees. 

Our board is seeking to have the present law amended. and General Little and 
Judge Owen have prepared a bill embodying the desired amendments. In pre- 
paring this bill General Little and Judge Owen have given the subject very care- 
ful consideration, they have made very careful research, they have cited the 
best authorities from a legal standpoint, and after the most careful study of the 
question they are fully convinced that this bill will prove a remedy for such dif- 
ficulties as we experienced in Ohio during the last year. This bili has already 
been introduced in the Ohio legislature. 

(Q), (Cane Mibe, (Oh ae Harris.) Do [ understand that this bill is drawn up by you 
three gentlemen, or is it your own idea?—A. The bill has received the indorse- 
ment of the entire board. No,I would not of myself presume to recommend 
amendments to the law covering the matter that is embodied in this bill, for the 
sees that I am not an attorney, and therefore not competent to judge of its legal 

anding. 

Q. Can you enumerate in a brief manner the principal changes or additions 
that are to be made to your present law?—A. The company at Cleveland, and also 
the men, said to the board repeatedly, ‘‘ We wish you could settle this trouble; we 
want it settled; we wish you could settle it; we wish you had power to settle it.” 
But we had not. They had taken a position before the public; they had declared 
an ultimatum, and having declared an ultimatum what they would or would not 
do, they regarded it as humiliating to a certain extent to récede from that posi- 
tion before the public. Pride, sentiment perhaps. prevailed, and they maintained 
the position, with the results that followed. We believe that in extreme cases 
such as the Cleveland strike, where public order is endangered and life and prop- 
erty attacked, the board should have the authority to restore working relations 
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temporarily pending a settlement. To restore working relations is of itself a 
ere stride toward adjustment. It tends to remove enmities, to create confidence, 
friendly regard one toward another, and that will aid toward promoting a settle- 
ment. Now, during the time limit of this restoration of working relations nego- 
tations looking to a settlement will be conducted, and before the expiration of 
the time limit we believe that such judgment will prevail as will make either the 
conditions under which they return to work more permanent or at least will form 
the basis of a permanent settlement. One of the difficulties that we have experi- 
enced almost continually from the time our board was organized, and which is 
well known to labor unions and to those who have been observing those conditions 
throughout the country, is that employers refuse to recognize or deal with labor 
‘unions or their representatives, as in the case of the Cleveland street-car com- 
pany. They say, ‘‘ We did not hire you asa body; we hired you as individuals; we 
will deal with you as such.” Notwithstanding the company deals with the individ- 
ual in his organized capacity, it requires him to stand on his individual footing. 
‘They are not on an equal footing. This law provides also that each party to a 
strike or controversy may be represented personally or through an agent or attor- 
ney. Such representation shall be as the board may direct, and when the board 
authorizes and recognizes an agent of either party to a strike, this law requires 
the other party to recognize and deal with him as a representative of the opposite 
side. In other words, it will remove the great cause of the strike, and that is 
absolute, positive, determined refusal of employers to recognize labor unions. I 
am positive that the most serious consequences coming within the knowledge of 
our board during its experience since 1893 have grown out of the fact that employ- 
ers have refused to deal with the authorized representatives of their men, and in 
no case where such recognition was given to the men have we failed to get a 
friendly settlement. Corporations are the creatures of the State; the State should 
control them; at least the State should not permit its people to be oppressed by 
them. 
Q. (By Mr. C.J. Harris.) Were your labor organizations incorporated there?— 
A. No 


Q. Or since that time?—A. In Cleveland, not that I am aware of. Now, to 
show you gentlemen how we propose to bring about this, if you will permit me I 
would like to read you two sections of this bill. Senator Howard told me he 
would present this bill yesterday, and I presume he has done it. You will under- 
stand from the reading of this that it is only to apply to extreme cases, because 
the ordinary strike does not require it, and that the purpose is the public good, 
public peace, and public order. 

(Reading:) ‘‘Section 10. Whenever, in the unanimous judgment of the State 
board, a strike or lockout is not within reach of present adjustment and seriously 
menaces the public peace and endangers life or property, or if the situation caused 
by such strike or lockout be such, in the opinion of the governor, as to justify the 
calling out of a part of the militia, or if the same has been called out because 
thereof, the board shall cause the facts to be entered upon its minutes, and there- 
upon on notice and hearing make and enter therein such recommendation to the 
parties to such strike or lockout, looking to the suspension thereof for a period 
not exceeding 20 days, pending adjustment or arbitration, and the better assur- 
ance of the public tranquillity. and protection of lifeand property, as it may deem 
practicable and wise. Acopy of such minutes embodying such recommendation, 
which shall be subject to modification and renewal, shall thereupon without 
delay be served upon each party personally, or through his agent or attorney, and 
it shall be the duty of said parties to comply with the same. On failure of com- 
pliance the board shall communicate the fact to the prosecuting attorney of the 
county where such strike or lockout exists, or to the attorney-general, who shall 
forthwith make an application to the court of common pleas of such county if in 
session, or a judge thereof if not in session, for an order to enforce such recom- 
mendation, and shall cause a summary notice to be served as aforesaid upon each 
party to appear forthwith before such court or judge and show cause why such 
order should not bemade. Said court or judge shall immediately hear such appli- 
cation and make an order for the carrying out such recommendation with such 
modification thereof, if any, as may appear to be just and proper and promotive 
of the public peace and safety. Such order shall be subject to modification and 
renewal on notice as aforesaid to the parties. and any disobedience thereof or 
interference with its execution shall be summarily dealt with and punished as for 
contempt; provided said board, through any of its members, may make or join-in 
any such application. All costs incurred in the hearing on such application shall 
be paid by the county or counties affected, as the court may direct.’ ; 

The operation, in the judgment of our board, of that section of the law will 
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+ 
revent a recurrence of such scenes as we witnessed at Cleveland last summer, 

Now, we have another section here providing for the recognition of the recognized | 
or authorized agents of either party. I am not familiar with this yet, but lam 

ith the old law. ; 
age ee «« Section 19. The term employer in this act includes several employers | 
cooperating with respect to any such controversy, and the term employees includes 
aggregations of employees of several employers so cooperating, And where any 
strike or lockout extends to several counties, the expenses incurred under this act 
not payable out of the State treasury shall be apportioned among and paid by 
such counties as said board or the court, under section 10, may deem equitable 
and may direct. The singular may include the plural number, and vice versa, 
and one gender any other. Any party to any such controversy may act hereunder 
personally, or through an agent or attorney duly authorized, the authorization 
in any case being established as the board may approve or direct, but the names 
of employees appointing in writing such agent or attorney shall not be disclosed 
by it. And one so authorized and by the board recognized as the agent or attorney 
of a party to any such controversy shall be recognized and dealt with as such by 
the other party thereto in all matters before the board. A majority of the 
employees in the department of business in which the controversy exists must 
concur in any action by them under this act, which in any reference thereto 
may be designated the arbitration act.” ox ; 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Do you mean by that the recognition of the various 
trade unions?—A. It may be, or it may be simply the recognition of an attorney | 
who may be selected to represent the men, who may not be organized. Orit may 
be in any case an agent, any party selected by the employees, whether organized 
or not. ‘ 

- Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) Or a committee?—A. Or a committee, the officers of 
the union, acommittee representing unorganized men—any authorized agent of 
the men, whether organized or not. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) And this deals with individuals, partnerships, or cor- 
porations?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. RaTcHrorD.) Under this proposed law the board would have no 
greater power to enforce a settlement than before. It is simply based upon the 
presumption, as I understand it, that wherever the contending parties can be 
brought together through representatives or otherwise a settlement usually 
results?—A. That is it. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) But does it not go further? Does not this law say 
that the contending parties must be brought together?—A. In the first place, we 
must recognize one fact, the failure of employers—particularly is this true of 
large corporations or large employers—to recognize and deal with representatives 
of their workmen, which is the cause of long-drawn out and bitter strikes. That 
is true in our experience asa board, and it has been my own personal experience for 
years before this board was ever organized. I think it is true generally. Now, 
under this proposed amendment we first ask for power to restore working relations, 
believing that when working relations have been restored we are then in better 
form, c mditions are more favorable, more promising, more encouraging and 
hopeful for a settlement than before. Still, having restored working relations, 
we are still where we were before without this other amendment providing for 
the recognition. Now, having restored working relations, then the board says to 
this company, Who are yourregularly authorized representatives? We say to the 


. men, Who are your regularly authorized representatives? Furnish us proof that 


they are your authorized representatives; furnish us proof that they can and will 
negotiate and settle for you; that they have the power to do it. Having learned 
this, then we simply bring these parties together, and we say to each one, You 
recognize the other. A settlement will follow; disturbances will cease. 

Q. But provided there is no settlement——A. (Interrupting.) Then, under this 
same law, this notice or recommendation for a cessation of strike can be renewed. 
In case the recommendation of the board should not be obeyed or accepted by 
either party. we may then apply to the prosecuting attorney of the county or to 
the attorney-general of the State, who, at the request of the board, shall make an 
application to the court of common pleas for an order to enforce the recommenda- 
tion of the board, with such modifications as in the judgment of the court may 
seem right and proper. z 

Q. Does not that come ver 
savor of that. 

Q. Have you any hopes of the passage of that bill2—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea it will be regarded as constitutional2—A. Yes. 

Q. Or an infraction of the right of contract?—A. No; I do not think it will be. 


y close to compulsory arbitration?—A. It seems to 
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[ base my opinion of that wholly upon the research of my colleagues, who have 
ven it very exhaustive study. ~ 
_ LT recognize the fact that this isa wide departure. There is no question about 
that. We recognize that fully. We recognized it when we undertook the fram- 
ng of this bill, but we recognize also that Jey order, life, and property is at 
stake. The question seems to hinge, according to the opinion of my colleagues, 
which I respect very highly indeed, on the police power of the State. To what 
extent can the legislative power of the State be exercised in the interest of public 
a 4 How far shall I go to the injury of my neighbor without being restrained 
by law? - 
Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) And the judicial power also?—A. Yes; of. course it 
ould involve that. 
Q. Sac Mr. KENNEDY.) Do you expect to have the influence of organized labor 
be t to bear for the passage of that bill?—A. One of the leading labor men in 
the State legislature said to me, ‘*‘ We must have it.” 
__ Q. Do you expect the opposition of capital7—A. Not generally, for the reason 
that my colleague Mr. Little, who is himself an employer to the extent of 650 
men, is the author of that section. 
 Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) You provide, possibly from the anticipation of this 
getting into court, that there may be some change?—A. ‘Yes. It might be that 
had the recommendation been made by the board at the time the matte: was 
heard by the court, the board might have made a modification itself. The board, 
as I understand, would exactly coincide with the court and support the court 
in any modification that would tend to a settlement and promote public order. 

Iwill ask, Mr. Ratchford,if you propose that at the hearing by the court the 
board should be present? 

By Mr. RaTCHFORD. Yes. 

The WitnEss. Well, while that is not clearly specified, I have not any doubt 
but what as our board is at present organized, in case this act meets with favor 
in our legislature, that would be done. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) That seemsto be in contemplation, in the language of the 
bill, doesit not?-—A. We may joinintheapplication. The board asa board, or any 
member of the board, may join in making the application to the court. I think 
that perhaps the loopholes are pretty carefully guarded. While this is the bill as 
prepared by the board, I wish to say to the commission that the board would 
readily indorse, notwithstanding, any measure that would aid in reaching the 
ends desired. Whatever may be thought best we would gladly join in, I am sure. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) In that provision for resuming work pending a set- 
tlement, what power have you to enforce a decree of that kind; any? Would you 
have them resume at the old scale on which the strike had taken place or on a 
newly adjusted one, or would that be optional with you to recommeud?—A. Well, 
in speaking of the conditions under which this recommendation would be made, 
it says: ‘‘If the situation caused by such strike or lockout be such, in the opinion 
of the governor, as to justify the calling out of a part of the militia, or if the same 
has been called out because thereof, the board shall cause the facts to be entered 
upon its minutes, and thereupon on notice and hearing make and enter therein 
such recommendation to the parties to such strike or lockout, looking to the sus- 
pension thereof for a period not exceeding 20 days, pending adjustment or arbitra- 
tion, and the better assurance of the better tranquillity and protection of life and 
property.” Now, it may be that the recommendation might be such as to resume 
work on conditions existing prior to the strike, or it might be on some modified 
terms or conditions; that would depend very much on circumstances and what 
might seem to be within easy and immediate reach, only as a temporary relief— 
protection for the time being to peace and order, life and property. ; 

Q. That would be simply a recommendation which neither would be obliged to 
follow?—A. The law says further, ‘‘And it shall be the duty of said parties to 
comply with the same.” That follows the recommendation. But presuming 
that they do not: ‘‘On failure of compliance the board shall communicate the 
fact to the prosecuting attorney of the county where such strike or lockout 
exists, or to the attorney-general, who shall forthwith make application to the 
court,” etc. Now, in that application to the court the board or any of its mem- 
bers may join; so that it is fair to presume that in case the recommendation of 
the board should be modified in any respect the board and the court would jointly 
consult in that matter and only modify it to the extent that might seem to be 
absolutely necessary for the common good. ; Bn 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is not this compulsory peacemaking?—A. Oh, it is 
compulsory peacemaking, but the point is here: It 1s compulsory peacemaking to 
the extent that we restore working relations; after that it is friendly intercourse, 
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conferences between the Peregs ani with the aid of the board to lead to a 
1 understanding and settlement. i : , : " 
mo T see that the sharges in connection with this arbitration there shall be 
placed upon the county wherein the disturbance occurs, and where it covers more 
than one county that the other counties shall share in these expenses?—A, That 
isin the present law. Those two points to which I have called your attention are 
the two principal matters of importance in this revision. We have retained in 
the bill about all there is in the present law, the arrangement of which is a little 
difficult. The bill is more conveniently arranged. , ‘ 

Q. In the settlement of all strikes compromises are involved. Dv you think 
that this proposed bill takes the fairest means to serve the interests of two con- 
testing parties and to reach a more uniform and a more satisfactory compromise 
in the settlement of a disturbance of that kind?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that any State arbitration serves the purpose as well as com- 
mittees of the two bodies, the employer and the employees, meeting together and 
making a settlement? In other words, is not the craft settlement more stable and 
more satisfactory to the parties than what they might consider a legal, forced 
settlement, under law?—A. I agree with you fully in that. I think settlements 
made by the parties themselves are by far more acceptable, and might be more 
permanent, too, than any that anybody else could make for them, and we encour- 
age all possible work in that direction. 

Now, has it not been your experience that for 30 or 40 years the greatest 
difficulty in the settlement of all strikes, whether small or great, has been uni- 
formly the fact that the employer will not recognize the organization?—A. Yes; 
that is true. If you will permit me, on that score I would like to read you some- 
thing from one of our annual reports. This occurs on page 11 of the sixth annual 
report of our board (reading): 


** RECOGNITION Ox LABOR UNIONS. 


“The policy of the State for years has been to foster labor organizations. A 
member of this board is required to be chosen from some labor organization. The 
board is bound to deal with agents of these organizations when duly accredited 
as representatives of employees. 

‘‘Notwithstanding the policy of the law, we frequently come in contact with 
employers who refuse to meet with or recognize committees of their own employees 
because of their belonging to a labor union. 

‘“We have failed to see any good results from this course, but have observed 
harmful consequences in a number of cases. Strikes have originated, been pro- 
longed and embittered, entailing much loss and suffering because of it. It is a 
noteworthy fact that we meet with this refusal more frequently among corporate 
than individual employers—we do not speak of common carriers—and the larger 
the corporation the more probably the nonrecognition. A powerful corporation 
more likely than one less strong demands to meet ana deal with its employees 
individually and without representation in labor controversies. It tells you it 
wants no go-between, all the while blissfully unmindful that it is in itself a great 
go-between. 

_‘‘ Stockholders unite their accumulations of capital and knowledge in a par- 
ticular line of business and create a simple agency called a corporation. The 
agency secures the best skill and ability money will command to conduct its 
affairs. Thus, supplied with a sagacious and powerful representative, they stand 
back and say to their laborers through this representative: 

Pee rane from you will be heard. You each must speak and act for 

‘“We once visited a company to persuade it to meet a committee of its striking 
employees for a discussion of their differences, being satisfied such a meeting 
would result in a speedy settlement. At the appointed time the officers of the 
company, through their attorney who had been called in for the occasion, in terse 
guarded, but respectful terms, informed us they would not meet representatives 
of their employees; that only individually could they be heard, and that no argu- 
mupne mood swerve them from their determination. But such a meeting, not- 
abies ane. am as had days afterwards, and an unusually harmful strike was 


‘The demand for such representation is not usually senti — 
for the purpose of having their unions recognized—though seas itis ene 
has its rightful foundation beyond anything of that nature. It is or should be 
the aim of such meetings by full and fair discussion to compare differences and 
arrive at a fair and reasonable basis of settlement. It often, we might say it 
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always, happens that among considerable bodies of men some are found unable to 
present and support reasons, however incontestable they may be, for a given course 
of conduct as against the always skillful on the other side. Proposed changes in 
wage scales are sometimes complicated and not thoroughly understood by 
eas working under them. For illustration, the new scale of the American 
Steel and Wire Company, above referred to, makes quite a lengthy document, is 
_ technical in phraseology, and quite incomprehensible except to those skilled or 
_ laboriously informed in that line of business. Perhaps not a tenth of the men 
_ in the striking mills fully comprehend it. For a full and intelligent discussion of 
; its bearing and results representation on the part of the men became a necessity. 
And why such representation should be objected to we are more and more at a 
_ loss to undérstand. 
We are glad to say its refusal is exceptional. Some of the greatest manufac- 
_ turing corporations in the State, ranking, in fact, among the first in the world, 
_ court it and prefer it. They are glad to avail themselves of any light, from what- 
ever source, that may be thrown on questions of difference between themselves 
and their employees.” 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Will you please state if later experience, since that report 
was written, confirms the opinion that the objection to recognizing the unions is 
gradually disappearing?—A. No. I am free to say to-you gentlemen that the 
board’s experience during the last year confirms the force and truth of the state- 
ment made the year previous. 

7 I do not think you understand my question. Do you find corporations less 
and less unwilling to meet and recognize the unions for the settlement of differ- 
ences, or do you find the corporations more and more unwilling to do it?—A. 
More and more unwilling. 

There is another great cause of strikes, a very frequent source of strikes in fact, 
and that is the sudden demand as to changes in wages or conditions of work, 
simply made by the employers, without stopping to take their men into counsel, 
simply posting a notice that, ‘‘ From and after this date wages in this shop will 
be reduced 10 per cent,” for instance. ‘That has proven in Ohio to be a very fruit- 
ful cause of strikes; wholly unjustifiable. There may at times be a necessity 
for the readjustment of wages, but there is never a necessity to take a man by 
the throat. They should at least give some notice of a desire for the reduction 
of wages or an advance in wages, in that way giving time for discussion with a 
view of reaching an amicable understanding. 

(By Mr. FarquuHar.) Is it the custom in the labor unions, so far as you 
know, in Ohio there, to have in the administration of their unions a strike com- 
mittee or a grievance committee, that is somewhat permanent in its character?— 
A. Notas such. Their laws provide for such selection as occasion may require, 
but there is no permanent organization of that kind, for the reason that the unions 
desire more friendly relations. In fact, as a rule, they prefer arbitration, and 
standing committees or authorities to regulate or adjust strikes are not regarded 
as necessary, for the reasons I have stated. ; ; ’ 

Q. (By Mr. CuaRrkKez.) I would like to ask if there is anything now in the Ohio 
law which requires certain notice for conference in regard to the readjustment of 
wages or any other matter of difference between employers and employees?—A. 
You refer to the arbitration law? 

Q. Yes.—A. No. sip 

Q. Would you recommend for the adoption of tne States generally a provision 
that whenever there is a proposition to reduce wages or request to have wages 
increased, notice shall be given and a conference invited before any action is 
taken by either party tending to a cessation of work?—A. Our board has made 
it a rule of practice from its organization to the present time to not only recom- 
mend but to urge the parties to such a course. : 

Q. How would a law to that effect impress you?—A. It would impress me 
favorably. ’ 

Q. Why not embody it in this very law, the bill that is proposed?—A. I think 
it would be a wise provision. I was going to call the attention of the commission 
to the report of our board for 1896, as it appears on page 102. [Reading:] 

“We have heretofore called attention to a most fruitful source of lockouts and 
strikes, namely: Thesudden change of relation between employers and employees, 
whether affecting wages, conditions of employment, or what-not, without pre- 
vious notice or warning. Such changes almost invariably result in trouble, where 
extensive or numerous interests are involved. This is true, although the change 
in and of itself may be reasonable. The motive actuating it is apt to be misun- 
derstood or not appreciated. If such proposed changes could be notified to the 
parties to be adversely affected with the reasons for the same long enough in 
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Avance of their taking effect to permit their dispassionate consideration, many 
ponent) lockout would be avoided. Reason, if given ample opportunity, is — 


” 


ly sure to assert its sway. ; 
‘ona bristly covers the Mieeenee the board relating to these sudden changes. 
Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Do you think it is fhe oe to organize a strike of any 
considerable proportions without the knowledge of the employer?—A. No; I do 
Ma, (By Mr. Farqunar.) Do you think it possible for a union to be hoodwinked 
ei not know what the employers intend to do about reducing wages, change in 
hours, or regulations in their own manufactory?—A. I think it is more probable 


than the other, for the reason that the organization of the company is limited in 


members; there are but a few of them, and they can keep within the limits of 
their office information that is more liable to crop out on the other side. 

Q. (By Mr. CLaRke.) Then you would curtail the power of the company to 
abuse its opportunities, and require notice?—A. That is what I have stated here 
to-day; that, conceding that corporations are the creatures of the State, the State 
should not permit them to practice such methods as will oppress or injure the 

eople. 

‘ Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Or precipitate a strike?—A. Yes. : 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Your board has been in existence how long?—A. Six 
years, almost 7 years. ; ‘ 

Q. Well, within that time a great many corporations have been organized in 
your State for industrial purposes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find disputes more difficult of settlement within the last year or two 
than they were during the first year or 2 years of the existence of your board?— 
A. Yes; by reason of the existence of the organizations of employers. : 

Q. Do you feel that the organization of such corporations in considerable num- 
bers is due to the other statement that you made, that it has become more appar- 
ent every day that there is a hostility demonstrated by employers toward the 
recognition of committees, etc.2—A. Yes. * 

Q. You think that is the cause of it?—A. Yes. Speaking about these organiza- 
tions, we have had experience with regard to large corporations in Ohio in which 
some 1,200 or 1,500 men were involved in a strike, and the law regulating or per- 
mitting these corporations became the subject of some consideration. We have 
in Ohio what is known as the antitrust law. I presume you gentlemen are 
familiar with it. While it was laudably framed and adopted and all that, it has 
failed utterly to accomplish the end intended. This occurs on page 6 of the 
report of our board for year 1898. (Reading:) : 

“It would not be within our province to refer to this statute except that it 
seems to affect the relations of employers and employees. It is too early to 
determine its exact bearing in this respect. The indications, however, so far as 
we have observed them, are not assuring. 

“‘TLiast year there were in Ohio 6 establishments engaged in the manufacture 
2 are and wire nails. At 2 of these, belonging to one company, there were 
strikes.” 

These two were known as the Salem Wire Nail Company, one mill at Salem 
and the other at Findlay, Ohio. The board intervened and secured a conference 
between the employers and the committees of employees. We had the company 
meet a committee of the men at Findlay, and a committee of the men at Salem 
met with the board at Columbus. (Continuing to read:) 

see he board intervened and secured a conference between the employer and 
committees of the employees; and a settlement and resumption of work speedily 
resulted. There the stoppage of the mills cut off the earnings of the company as 
a abe wages of the men. A motive for settlement consequently mutually 

“Shortly after the antitrust bill was introduced into the legislature the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company took out its charter under the laws of Illinois. 
About the time or perhaps shortly before the bill became a law the company 
organized and commenced business, with a general office at Cleveland. Within 
a short time it had purchased or absorbed all the wire and wire-nail mills in Ohio, 
besides a number from other States. The power that before was diversified 
became now concentrated in a single hand. 

‘The employees at one of its mills in Cleveland and one in Indiana went out on 
a strike because of an alleged reduction of wages, an account of which is detailed 
by the secretary. The board intervened in the Cleveland case, assisted by the 
city authorities, with a view to an amicable adjustment, and with what result? 
The company repeatedly refused to meet a committee on behalf of the strikers 
though urgently requested by us and the mayor of the city so todo. It at length 
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¢ eae but under conditions not satisfactory to the men, and nothing came 
rate 
Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD. ) Have you had any cases before your board in which 
he union refused to send its committees or to be represented?—A. No, never. 
(Continuing to read:) 

“After continuing nearly three months the strike ended by the men accepting 
the scale of the company. 

‘* The stoppage of these mills did not, as in the other case, cut off the company’s 
resources. It suffered, perhaps, no great loss. In fact, it closed one of its other 
mills after the strike began, and its running mills probably sufiiced to meet the 
demands upon it. If so, the loss was all on the side of the men. 

“Our law defines a trust to be a combination of capital, skill, or acts by two or 
more persons, firms, partnerships, corporations, or associations of persons, or of 
any two or more of them for either, any, or all of the following purposes: 

“First. To create or carry out restrictions in trade or commerce. 

‘Second. To limit or reduce the production, or increase or reduce the price of 
merchandise or any commodity. t 
_ “Third. To prevent competition in manufacturing, making, transportation, 
_ sale, or purchase of merchandise, produce, or any commodity. 

‘*Fourth. To fix at any standard or figure, whereby its price to the public or 
consumer shall be in any manner controlled or established, any article or com- 
modity of merchandise, produce, or commerce intended for sale, barter, use, or 
consumption in this State. 

“Fifth. To make or enter into or execute or carry out any contracts, obliga- 
tions, or agreements of any kind or description by which they shall bind or have 
bound themselves not to sell, dispose of, or transport any article or any commodity 
or any article of trade, use, merchandise, cémmerce, or consumption below a 
common standard figure or fixed value, or by which they shall agree in any man- 
ner to keep the price of such article, commodity, or transportation at a fixed or 
graduated figure, or by which they shall in any manner establish or settle the 
price of any article, commodity, or transportation between them or themselves 
and others so as to directly or indirectly preclude a free and unrestricted com- 
petition among themselves or any purchasers or consumers in the sale or trans- 
portation of any such article or commodity, or by which they shall agree to pool, 
combine, or directly or indirectly unite any interests that they may have connected 
with the sale or transportation of any such article or commodity that its price 
might in any manner be affected. Every such trust as is defined herein is declared 
to be unlawful, against public policy and void.” 

Now this company, the American Steel and Wire Company, while they did not 
combine with others, bought the mills outright, became the sole owners and. pro- 
prietors of these mills, became a powerful corporation, and used that power to 
oppress 1,200 or 1,500 men who had worked for the several mills prior to their 
purchasing the same, and -refused to deal with them, and compelled them to 
accept a reduction of wages. J 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) They could afford to withstand the strike and close 
2 of their mills while they ran the other 4 full?—A. They did close their 
mills, part of them, while they operated the others, and in the end secured an 
injunction. I wish to say in regard to these injunctions, that I do not know of 
anything that has acted more to the detriment of labor and caused labor to dis- 
respect our judiciary more than this matter of resorting to blanket injunctions, 
and saying to the men: ‘‘ You shall not talk to your neighbor.” 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES L. ORR, 


President and Treasurer Piedmont Manufacturing Company, Graniteville, S.C. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
rooms of the Southern Manufacturers’ Club at 10 a. m., Mr. E. A. Smyth presid- 
ing. Mr. James L. Orr, president and treasurer, Piedmont Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C., was introduced as a witness and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: awe 

Q. (By Mr. Smyru.) Will you give your name to the stenographer?—A. James 
Ib, (Oras : 
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Q. Your place of residence?—A. Greenville, 8. C. 

Q. And your business?—A. President and treasurer of the Piedmont Manufac- | 
turing Company, situated on the Saluda River, 11 miles south of Greenville, on 
the Southern Railroad. 

Q. The Piedmont Company is a cotton mill corporation?—A. Yes; we manu- 
facture sheeting’ and drillings; we have about 60,000 splindles and 2,000 looms. 

Q. It is one of the first and one of the largest cotton mills established in South 
Carolina after the war?—A. Yes; it was one of the first mills established. It is 
not one of the largest now, though it is probably fifth or sixth. 

Q. Do you use entirely white labor?—A. Yes; we use no negro labor at all, 
except scavengers and firemen, and all our teamsters are white. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Do you not employ negro labor in the mills?—A. I 
do not think it is desirable to work the two together. I think that the preference 
should be given to the white labor, as long as we can get it, because they have 
had a hard time in the South for a long time in competition with negro labor, and 
this is the only sphere, as it was, set aside for their benefit. As long as I can use 
the white labor to any advantage I intend to do it. 

Q. Is that the custom in all the cotton mills you know of ?—A. Yes. There are 
some mills—there is one mill I know which is using negro labor exclusively, except 
the overseers. Negro labor was used in the South for a number of years before 
the war, to a limited extent. One of my superintendents worked before the war 
in the late Saluda mill near Columbia, where some negro labor was employed 

Q. Is there anywhere a mixture of white and colored labor? It is perro one 
thing or the other?—A. Yes, except in some of the mills they use negroes for 
scrubbers and outside hands, and such as that; but inside the mills hai of 
them use negroes as picker hands in the picker room. 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD.) Why is it not desirable to mix the races in thei 
employment ?—A. In the first place, between the class of hands that work in the 
mills and the negro labor there is considerable feeling; that is one objecti : 
Then another, the social feature that it would bring about catia 

s Se seer is it—race feeling ?—A. Yes. ‘ ' 

. Would it, in your opinion, do justice to both races to have them come into 
fe iaraiy, soctalis Sse other, both in their employment and in social matters?— 

Q. Would it tend to elevate the lower classes ?— ink i 
history of the world shows it is rather ee see 8 regione hee 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) The whites would resent it?—A. Very much. aia 

Q. It would be very hard to force them to work together 2A. Yer 
- @. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Do they resent it in other occt ati rt A 
AE ke 3 not ne mines; but there, you see, there are orcipalt ying a 
pied, whereas if the negro was a ‘ki 3 : ‘ & 
moat in Lares ata ihe teal ke work in the cotton mills, generally, they 

. (By Mr. C. J. Harris. should lil ‘ rou in r 
labor for mills; is it sential ; hee ee ee ic a to the supply of 
ample labor for the mills. You know, in the upper art of S er ‘Oe eas A 
pee pentane cs Georgia, and western part of Nort Garciey a Merrie 
i argely predominates, and we get our help principally fr 3 ; : 
tions. There will he some scarcity unti p principally from these three sec- 
of the number of ney mille epic ‘ nO - sae dane tiaratcen 

Q. (By Mr. SmyTu.) What worl acer hi aa ; 
faring alto exes x does this white labor come from?—A. From 

. Why do they leave the farms? Ar racti o43 
pe Yes; une have much beter taclitee bibs choca ee og an 

snow, everywhere run their sc S Pee +} Pats a 
instance, Peihece for a Fabs Oh n they doe ee 
school fund so that we teach 104 months aarp tics Sogn can sate) 
advantages of churches. We have 5 cht Fs es the year. Then they have the 
eer. hovothom they have apenl ca i Cc in Piedmont regularly supplied. 
country. Probably a more weighty reas n ee which they do not have in the 
Eigiiave employment 810 poets son than any of the others is that they 
aay pay can make on the farm, year at fairly good wages, much better 

. (By Mr. Ratcurorp. i souk = 
i Tho companies re eer fund raised to supplement the school 


Q. Without any assessment?—A. No assessment whatever. 


entirely free and the companies furni : r. The schools are 
padi panies furnish the heating, and lighting, and school 


Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Do any of the compani i 

ae 3 at sompanies furnish a i i 

ing rooms?—A. Yes; I think almost universally there are eye pe lee 
5 
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rooms. We have about 3,700 volumes in our library; but we encourage them to 
take books home rather than read in the reading room. We find that last year, 
for instance, they took out 8,000 volumes. 

Q. Those books are a general assortment?—A. Yes; literary books, histories, 
biographies, and mechanical works. 

Q. And all of that is free to your operators?—A. Yes, free; it does not cost any- 

g. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) What are the wages generally prevailing in the cot- 
ton mills?—A. Thatis such a general question that I hardly know how to answer it. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyrtu.) Tell us what the weavers get, for instance?—A. The 
weavers get from 85 cents to a $1.10; some a little more and some a little less; 
they are paid by the piece. . 

.Q. The weavers are women and men?—A. Yes, both. They are paid by the 
, piece. 

Q. So that a woman can earn as much as a manif she runs as many machines 
and produces as many yards.—A. Yes, except they are not made the bosses. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Do I understand the work is done by the piece, 
mostly?—A. Yes, I should say three-fourths of the pay is for piecework. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) And the next class of labor, spinners, for instance?— 
A. The spinners are paid by the side. 

Q. What do they make?—A. Well, sir, about 60 cents. We pay 10 cents a side 

- for spinning, and a hand 15 or 16 years old can easily attend six sides. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Are these payments made in cash?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) What does that common labor receive?—A. 65 cents 
a day. 

Q. Unskilled of course?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) You run no company store?—A. No, sir. 

@. Have you more than one store in Piedmont?—A. Yes. We have 5 general 
stores, besides little shops, truck stores, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Do you house your employees?—A. Yes. That is, 
they pay 50 cents a room a month, and they have a garden patch to each house. 

Q. (By Mr.Smytu.) How often do you pay?—A. Twice a month. 

@, Do you give any store orders?—A. No, sir. : 

Q. You pay absolutely in cash?—A. We pay absolutely in cash to everyone. 

q. Are your employees absolutely free to trade where they please?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You haye nothing to do with the store bills?—A. We have nothing to do 
with it. We do not even collect for the doctors. We pay the whole amount to 
them and they dispose of it as they please. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Have you any class of skilled labor making as much 
as $2 a day?—A. Oh, yes,in our machine shop they get that much. The over- 
seers get more than that; the second hand gets about $2 to $2.25, and the overseer 
hands get $3.50. dir 

Q. And the machinists get what?—A. The machinist gets $3.50—the master 
machinist; and the others get from $1.50 to $2.25. ; 

Q. Have you strikes among your employes?—A. We never had one, sir. 

Q@. (By Mr.Smyru.) How long is it since the Piedmont mill was established?— 
A. Twenty-seven years. bate tote. : 

Q. (By Mr. C.J. Harris.) Do you have any labor organization in that country?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. You said the wages of the adult was 65 cents a day?—A. No,sir. He asked 
what the outside ordinary labor was. 

Mr. RaTcHFORD. Common labor. 

Mr.C. J. Harris. Sixty-five cents? 

The WITNESS. Yes. , 4 

Mr.SmytH. About what would be the average pay of the Piedmont pay rcll? 

Mr. RatcHrorD. Including all classes? ; 

The WItTNEss. I can not tell you that. One of the United States census 
employees went over our pay roll very carefully a year and a half ago, and they 
excluded everybody in an official capacity—that is, section hands, second hands, 
overseers, and superintendents, and my recollection is it was either 64 or 65 cents 
a day. f ; 

Oo (By Mr. SmytH.) That was the average pay?—A. Yes, taking in the 
sweepers. ; 
Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Including all?—A. Yes. ae? , 
. Have wages materially changed since that time?—A. No, sir; if anything 
they are a little bit.more, but there is not any material change. Tree 
Q. At what age do you admit boys to the factory?—A. We make no distinction 
between boys and girls. We do not want to work any under 12 years of age, 
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. You make that a rule, do you?—A. Yes, but it is not enforced absolutery; 
ace are exceptions to it, but not many. I do not believe in it, because I do not 
think it best either for the children or the mills, ; ; 

Q. What is your demand on that point?—A. I think 12 years of age is old 
enough, if there were laws to make them go to school. That is the most serious 
trouble, I find, sir. I believe that most children like to work in the mill at light 
work rather than roam over the town and not do anything. — : 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) You have no compulsory school law in South Carolina?-— 
A. No, sir; our legislature would not passit. 

Q. So while you have free schools for your children you can not enforce attend- 
ance?—A. No, except by moral suasion. I use my influence, and I make teachers 
go.out every Friday afternoon—go over town after the children who ought to be 
in school. } 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHForp.) Do you believe a compulsory school law would be 
an advantage to your State?—A. Yes, Ido. F 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) You find an apathy, do you, sometimes among the parents 
who are ignorant themselves as to the advantages of the schools for their chil- 
dren?—A. Yes; I do not know whether you ever noticed it ornot. I have repeat- 
edly asked children who have gone from the school into the mill whether they 
would rather remain in the school or be in the mill, and I never found one who 
said he would not rather work in the mill than go to school. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) To a northern man these wages, 75 cents a day, 
would seem like starvation wages. I should like to ask you, however, how those 
people, who are working year after year on these wages, live; whether comfort- 
ably, or otherwise?—A. They live very comfortably, indeed, and a good many of 
our people are saving money. The expenses here are so much less, for actual 
living, I think that is what makes the difference. Our chickens, for instance, are 
worth from 123 to 15 cents apiece. Beef is worth 8 cents a pound; eggs are 
worth 10 to 12 cents a dozen. 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) What is flotir worth? Enumerate a few staple 
articles.—A. Flour, of course, varies. Now it is about $4.50 a barrel for No. 1 
HOES meal is worth about 55 cents a bushel, now; bacon is about 64 cents a 
pound. 

Q@. Are shoes and clothing proportionately cheap?—A. Clothing has been very 
low. It has gone up in the last year or two. It has been very low; you could 
get good clothes from $7 to $9 a suit. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) What do the people pay for boarding in your village?— 
A. Seven to $8 a month. 

Q. Do you get fairly good board for that?—A. Yes, Regular boarding houses 
or private families, either. 

Q, You say your people all have garden patches to their houses; do they culti- 
vate those garden patches?—A. Yes. You would be surprised to see how much 


. vegetables they make. 


Q. That helps their living very much?—A. Yes. They all keep cows. 

Q. Have they pasture for their cows?—A. Yes, they have public pasture for 
their cows. 

Q. Furnished free?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the price of wood?—A. One dollar and a half a cord, delivered. 

Q. That is oak and pine?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) A cord of wood lasts the ordinary family how long 
for fuel purp ses?—A, I can not answer, Mr. Ratchford. It depends entirely on 
the number of fires they burn. 


Q. (By Mr. SmyrH.) Your winters are short?—A. Yes. Two cords of wood 
equals a ton of coal, 

Q. You have no double sash to the mill windows?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How many months of the year do you suppose the windows in the mill are 
open and fresh air is coming through the mills, 9 months?—A, Certainly 8 months. 
They are open all the time, more or less, They will have fresh air coming in. © It 
is not cold enough to be unpleasant. Yes, I suppose 9 mouths they use fuel for 
nothing except peaking purposes. 

ave you any laws in South rolina regulati S 
Yen 63 se : ae Carolina regulating the hours of labor?—A. 
8 (Be Me is not evaded?—A. No, sir, 
s y Mr. NATCHFORD.) Going back now to the subjec i : 
Do you find that the tendency of the colored labor of ah en neg et 
for a less rate of wages than the whites?—A,. Yes. They can live on so much less. 


Q. What effect has that upon the wages of the white 1: j oS ; 
the effect of holding them down. © white labor, if anytemitns 14d 


I think it is carried out in good faith. 
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Q. Is there always a plentiful supply of colored labor?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. What have you to suggest as an improvement for that condition?—A. Noth- 
ing suggests itself just now lo me. 

- The colonization of the negro has been advocated by witnesses before this 
commission. What is your judgment upon that?—A. I think it would be the 


greatest misfortune that could happen to the South. I think the negro labor is 


the best for the farm that we can get. They can live on less and they can do more 
work when properly treated than any class of labor that we can have. But for 
the negro labor we could not live on 5 cent cotton, and but for 5 cent cotton the 
South would not be able to control the cotton markets of the world. SoTI am 
utterly opposed to taking the negroes away from the South. 

@. Do you think that ultimately the assimilation of the races will result in the 
building up of a higher standard among that class?—A. By assimilation I do not 
suppose you mean miscegenation. Tkat would be the greatest curse on earth to 
this or any other Gountry. They are an imitative people, and I think their con- 
dition has improved very much through association with the white people. 
What satisfies me of that is the condition of the negroes in the upper part of the 
State where they come into contact with the white people, and that of those of 
the lower part of the State, where they live by themselves very much. The 
negroes in the upper part of the State are very much more intelligent, I think, sir. 

Q, As the result of the influences surrounding them?—A. Yes; environments. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytuH,) Isit a fact that the negroes in the lower counties of the 
State have actually retrograded in intelligence?—A. That seems to be the uni- 
versal judgment of everybody down there. 

Q. That is, since the control of the whites has been removed where they gather 
in large bodies by themselyes?—A. Large bodies by themselves, and have no asso- 
ciation with the white people; I think they have deteriorated mentally, morally, 
and physically, from what I can see and hear. 

. In your neighborhood the negroes are working as carpenters and brick- 
layers with the whites, are they not?—A. Yes, particularly in the building of 
new enterprises—mills and warehouses and stores—you will see negro carpenters, 
negro bricklayers, and negro plasterers working along with the white people. 

@. In that way they come into competition with the white mechanic?—A. Yes. 

Q. And force them to take lower wages?—A. Yes. 

Q@. In other words, the wages are based on the lowest stratum?—A. Not only 
with us, but, I think, with everyone in the world. 

Q. That is one difficulty with the laboring class in the South—the competition 
with negro labor, which forms the basis of comparison?—A. Yes; the white 
people in the South of that class have found that they could go to the mills where 
the negroes have not been able to go. They have had that sphere to themselves 
heretofore. 

Q. But the negro has followed them there in Charleston?—A. Yes; they are 
running the mill entirely by negroes, except the bosses. 

. (By Mr. RatcHrorp) Admitting that the lowest wages paid do much to fix 
the standard for all, is it not also true in thus fixing a low standard of wages the 
low standard of living follows, and all that accompanies a low standard of liv- 
ing?—A. The amount of wages received, of course, regulates the living. 

Q. With the low standard usually comes vile habits, immorality, and discon- 
tent?—A. That is not our experience, sir. as 

Q. (By Mr. SmyTH) You have just stated that the standard of living among the 
cotton-mill operatives is comparatively high, and that the cost of the necessities 
and luxuries is very low as compared with the Northern cities.—A. Yes; I think 
the amount of wages depends very much upon the expense of living, and it is 
merely a matter of comparison. The question is how much over and above the 
actual necessaries of life a man gets. If the necessaries of life take practically 
all he is getting there is no margin for luxuries. ; , 

Q. Put it in this way: How does the living of the cotton mill operatives com- 
pare with their former living on the farm?—A. Much better; and the merchants 
tell me that they buy the very best class of food stuffs all the way round, and that 
they buy the best class of clothing. _ 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp) You think that the cost of living, then, does much to 
fix the rate of wages?—A. Yes. us ; ‘ 

Q. Have you ever reckoned with that proposition from the other point of view, 
Mr. Orr? 

The WITNEES. What point? : 

Mr. Ratcurorp. That the rate of wages does much to determine the cost of 
living?—A. If they do not make their wages they can not live high. 

Q. (By Mr. SmyTH.) On the farms the laborers receive pay practically but once 
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a year, do they not?—A. Yes. Our principal crop is cotton. That is sold usually 
ducing Gainer: November,and December. The only money that the tenant has 
to spend at all is what he gets at that time after the payment of the advances for 
the year. ; ; 
* And in the mill life they get their pay every 2 weeks?—A. Yes. 

°Q. In cash?—A. Yes. ; ote 

Q. So that you consider the condition of the cotton-mill operative is far supe- 
rior to that of the renter of the farm?—A. Unquestionably, and the best evidence 
is that the more intelligent of the renters are coming year by year to the cotton 


ills. 

Q. And that is where you get your best labor?—A. Yes. é 3 

q. They consider their condition bettered by going to the cotton mills?—A. 
Yes: 

. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) Itis a comparatively new thing in the South for oper- 
atives to receive their pay weekly and semimonthly in cash, or even by the month, 
is it not?—A. No, sir; I think not. I can not'speak universally, but I know that 
up to probably 10 years ago they were paid monthly. 

Q. (By Mr.SmytuH.) In cash?—A. Yes. ; ey 

Q. Have your mills always paid in cash?—A. Our mill always paid in cash and 
twice a month. : 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorpD.) What was the custom before the war in that respect? 

The WITNESS. You mean in manufacture? 

Mr. RATCHFORD. Yes.—A. You know there was very little manufacturing in 
this country before the war. They usually ran stores. 

Q. (By Mr. SMytu.) The advances were made by these stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. To the farmers and renters?—A. To the farmers or to the operators there. 

Q. We were talking just now of education. Is there a large percentage of 
illiteracy in South Carolina?—A. Yes. 

Q. The census of 1890 put the percentage*of illiterate in South Carolina at 44.95 
per cent, and there was only one State in the Union that exceeded that, that was 
Louisiana. Are those conditions practically the same now, do you think?—A. 
No, sir; the illiteracy is not so great now as it was then, because we have our 
public schools run a longer term than they were up to that time. 

Q. And I suppose the class of cotton-mill operators to-day, then, has increased 
in intelligence, by the mill schools, to a very marked degree in the last 10 years?— 
ae There has probably been more improvement in that regard than in any- 

ing else, 

Q. You notice that your operators are more intelligent than they were 10 years 
agor—A. Yes. ; , 

Q. Due entirely to the schools, and schools throughout the mills?—A. I think 
so; yes. 

Q. What is the length of the school term outside of your mill village?—A. Two 
and a half to three months, ; 

Q. (By Mr. C.J. Harris.) What percentage of your operatives of school age 
are unable to read and write?—A. Those who have been brought up at Piedmont 
can read and write almost universally. We have some that have come in from 
the farm that can not. 

Q. What I wish to bring out is what percentage of those who live in your vil- 
lage can read and write?—A. Those who are raised there, almost universally, and 
that 40 per cent, you see, included the colored people as well as the white people, 
which makes it very much higher than it otherwise would be with the whites. 

Q. (By Mr. SMytu.) Your statement, then, would indicate that the percentage 
of illiterate is very much greater on the farms than among the operators?—A 
Yes, twice as great, I should think. “. 

Q. That is due to the schools run by the cotton mills?—A. Yes. You see the 
schools in the country are far apart and run at atime when the children are at 
work on the farms, and that keeps a great many of them from going to school. 

Q. Are the ae voually worked on the farm?—A. Yes. They commence 
work as soon as they are able to hoe and pick c i hi 1 ; ing 
very often at 10 and 12 years of age. pick cotton. Dhaye seen them plowing 
_ Q. We had yesterday a good deal of testimony on the textile and manual school 
interests in reference to Government appropriations and Government help to aid 
these schools—Clemson College. We should like to know if you would approve 
of that?—A. I think that it would be a very great help to the textile schools to 
receive more help from the Government. Now, they only give it to agricultural: 
I think they should also give it to mechanical schools. 1 think that what would 
do us more good than anything else would be for the United States Government 
to help our common schools. So far as literary education is concerned, we have 


j 


more colleges than we have any use for, but we are deficient in the common 
_ schools and in the mechanical schools. 
. Q. (By Mr. RaTCHFORD.) You feel that your State is burdened to its full capac- 
_ity?—A. Yes; South Carolina is. They have a 3-mill tax on all property first. 
.Q. (By Mr. Smytx.) That is constitutional?—A. That is a constitutional pro- 
vision. It can not be changed. Then they have a poll tax which goes to the 
common schools. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) How large a polltax?—A. The poll tax is $1 a head. 
Then they have special taxes which are levied by the vote of townships. Then 
they have a fund which they derive from the dispensary fund. South Carolina 
is probably doing as much for education, according to the assessed value, as any 
State in the Union; and all that she can do. . 

Q. What reason are you able to assign why the Federal Government should 
assist in the work of education in your State?—A. Simply that educated persons 
fill any sphere in life to a far better advantage. They make better citizens and 
therefore a better government. 

Q. Do you find that your people employed in the mills are at all saving; that is, 
are they trying to lay up something for a rainy day or sickness?—A. Yes; I can 
not say that the majority of them do, but a large proportion of them do save 
ee A great many of them at Piedmont have bought farms and are renting 

em. ; 

Q. Do you not think that is one of the most important things that ought to be 
encouraged among those people there?—A. Yes; I wish you would recommend 
them to have postal savings banks. They would be a godsend to our people— 
laboring people—all over the South. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS H. RENNIE, 


e 
Superintendent Graniteville Manufacturing Company, Graniteville, S.C. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Southern Manufacturers’ Club at 10 a. m., Mr. E. A. Smyth presiding. Mr. 
“Thomas H. Rennie, superintendent of the Graniteville Manufacturing Company, 
Graniteville, S. C., was introduced as a witness at 10.85 a.m. and, being duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Please give your name.—A. Thomas H, Rennie. 

Q. Your place of residence?—A. Graniteville, 8. C. 

Q. What is your business?—A. Superintendent of the Graniteville Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Q. That is a cotton mill?—A. Yes. 

Q. That mili was established a good many years before the war by Mr. Gregg, I 
believe?—A. In 1845. 

Q. It is about the oldest mill in South Carolina?—A. The oldest. 

Q. As well as one of the most successtul?—A. Yes. : 

. How long have you been connected with that industry in South Carolina?— 
A. Highteen years. 

Q. Are you a native of South Carolina?—A. I am a native of the State of New 
York. 

Q. Were you in the cotton-mill business before coming to Graniteville?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. For how long a time?—A. Sixteen years. ; 

Q. You were for 16 years engaged in cotton manufacturing in the North, and 
you have been for 18 years, you say, in the South?—A. Yes. : 

Q. You are therefore somewhat conversant with the labor conditions on both 
sides of the line?—A. Yes. ; 7 

Q. Do you employ any colored hands in your mill?—A. In the picker depart- 
ment, roustabouts around the yards, etc. 

Q. You employ none in the mill proper?—A. None in the mill proper except to 
carry water, wash floors, and that class of labor. ' 

Q. Would it not be practicable to employ the races together in the cotton 
mill?—A. It would be impracticable? : 

Q. It would be resented by the white operators?—A. It certainly would. They 
would not work side by side. 
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Q. That isa matter of race prejudice—race feeling?—A. Yes; that is older than 
we are, I suppose. 

Q. (By C. J. Harris.) In the mines and in other work here in the South we _ 
work whites and blacks together without friction; that is, where only males and 
adults are worked. I do not see that there is any particular friction in other 
employments?—A. Your question answers itself because you state ‘‘ where only 
males are employed.” 

. (By Mr. SmyTH.) There are a large number of mechanics, colored brick- 
layers, etc.?—A. Yes. 

Q. They work side by side?—A. They do. 
ne What effect does their wage have on the white mechanics?—A. It affects 

em. a 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Do they offer themselves for less wages than the 
white mechanic?—A. They do. 

Q. What is the difference in wages?—A. The white journeyman bricklayer in 
ae coon gets $2.50 a day, and we are able to employ a colored bricklayer for 
Q. Stull being about equal?—A. Skill being about equal. 

Q. Does it not follow that the colored bricklayer is usually employed and gets 
aes ee where there is not a market for the labor of both?—A. I should 

Q. (By Mr. SmyrH.) It has been stated here that the mill in Charleston is 
employing colored labor with white overseers. Do you know whether this is 
working successfully?—A. The managers of the enterprise say yes, and skilled 
manufacturers who have gone in and examined the work say ie: 

Q. Do you think there is any reason why the colored people can not be taught 
cotton manufacturing?—A. I do not know of any reason. ° 

.Q. They work for less wages than the whites in Charleston?—A. About two- 
thirds of the wages of the whites. The only difficulty they have experienced s 
far is regularity of work. They stay away from their work a erent dea! and it 
takes a great many more hands to operate a mill with colored labor : 

Q. If that becomes successful to any great extent it will have its effect and 
bearing upon the wages of the white operator, will it not?—A. Most assured] 

. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Do we understand that the colored labor is n +f ; 
attentive to the work and does not work as regularly as the white labor?—A That 
ue wae the ee es the Charleston mill, sir. Se se 
_ Q. y Mr. SMYTH. rom your testimony, ‘i chink 4 & 
ing class as a rule are a drag cA the ittal uibatate ada ete "South, a d ted 
to a fs a ae They are, most assuredly. j oe ae 
_ @. And in South arolina you have about two blacks to one white?—A. That 
_ sian of enon alae white journeyman represents about one-third of 

. (By Mr. RaTtcurorp.) The ing class are invari : 
are they not?—A. fies I iy Ona Te at iste Fi hie ae 
almost the invariable rule. There are some colored ponent vin cae Ae 

Q. Then if the employers of your State would ai th saris Tats OE ae 
eee ee eae to the black or to the sahike ue raed eae ne 

hat evil of which the white man complains, to white lab peek 
another inequality. The colored man does ‘ fi Sher Bae hae ae Gas 
eactigamhat. the white tana fos 8 no expend for his living or for his 
result is that if the Keiorat ee es he ae eats bs vey ae 
would have the advantage of the white man arena Mee ivine entanier 

Q. Do you not think he would spend it if he he ie tif nor! : 
Matas something clae?_ a. fic + a 1e made it—if not for the necessaries 
spent as the white man would spend ie Ot hie hie fee ne me e Secs eS 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) You think it would be sc aanites . ee me a Me 
be most assuredly squandered. That has bee: : eee oe 
ear ith colored labor. 8 been Tyee DSTO: eee 

. (By Mr. RatTcHForp. € is : : . . 

Bae by Witnesses before tat ae tat in this claim, which has been 
es iored man-hia waves must Sele . a , in order to get the best service 
ieipages We Will lic idle until the surplue is mentee Peco ee 
Di iter experiences mee esit along that fea us 18 spent?—A. I have had some very 

. (By Mr. Smytu.) Supporting tha : ; 
mony. In other ae Dyiore-d oer wie ere ae pig ee iets ts 
employee than where he makes a surplus TING, JU80 Bae eee 


Q. He is more regular in his work; : 
x ae ork?—A, eee ; ; 
pettar extizen: He is more regular in his work and a 
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x You think, then, that he lacks ambition to accumulate; that he wants asuffi- 
ency, and will not work beyond what will give him that sufficiency?—A. I do 


__ Q. (By Mr. Smyru.) The price of labor, I suppose, is regulated b 
~demand?—A. I think i uF? gulated by supply and 
_ Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Let me ask fora moment: If a white bricklayer in 
your State asks for employment and makes known his rate of wages, which is 
$2.50 a day, I believe you stated, the employer may say to him in returnI can 
employ a negro bricklayer who has as much skill as you, and will do as good ser- 
vice for $1.75. Now,I will put you on at $2.25. Have you known of any instances 
of that kind?—A. I have not, in our section. 

Q@. Are such things not likely to happen?—A. It might happen, but all the white 
bricklayers in our section are union men with a regulated standard of wages 
which they never break. 

Q@. Then you belieVe the union is a preventive against that particular departure 
from their rate of wages?—A. I do. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) But as a result a good many jobs go to the negro brick- 
layer?—A. A good many jobs go to negro bricklayers. 

@. And the white bricklayers are idle?—A. A part of the time. 

Q. I mean in consequence of these jobs going to the colored laborers?—A. I say 
they are a part of the time. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Are the negroes unionized?—A. They have recently 
formed two unions in Augusta, just across the river from us. Weare 13 miles 
from Augusta. 

Q. Will the white men accept their membership in their union?—A. They have 
separate unions. 

@. Separate branches?—A. Separate branches. The object of the white men 
in organizing the negroes is to get the negro workmen to demand the same wages 
that they demand, in order to equalize them. 

Q. To make them uniform?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. SmMytH.) We had a great deal of testimony with reference to tex- 
tile and manufacturing schools in South Carolina—the large amount spent every 
year by the State in common-school education and also in higher schools, and the 
need of national appropriations in aid of these schools, either common schools or 
textile schools. The commission would be very glad to hear from you whether 
you favor the system and recommendation.—A. I should be heartily in favor of 
national aid for textile schools. Our greatest competitor in the world in textiles 
is Germany, and she has the greatest textile schools in the world and spends the 
largest amount on technical education of the people. What is a good thing for 
our neighbors I think we ought to adopt. I am heartily in favor of Government 
aid for textile schools. That aid should come from the Government. The State 
of South Carolina is bearing all the taxes she possibly can for education. When 
we realize the fact that we have two negroes to one white man, and that about 
four-fifths of the taxes are paid by the whites, and that the money is distributed 
almost equally between the white and colored population, you can see that the 
white man of South Carolina is carrying a great burden in educating the mass of 
the people, paying four-fifths of all the taxes and being only one-third of the 
population. In Graniteville we have run a school for years, the company con- 
tributing $1,000 a year. We run a 10-months’ school in Graniteville. We have 
a white population in Graniteville of about 1,500 people and we have a school 
attendance of 240. This is the enrollment of the white school. All of the chil- 
dren that are born and raised in Graniteville can read and write. It is very rare 
to find a person in our mill to-day that can not read and write. I should say that 
95 per cent of our people can read and write in Graniteville. 

Q. Those conditions do not apply to the rural communities?—A. They do not. 
The only illiterates we have in Graniteville are the people who have recently 
come from the farms. ; < 

. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) In regard to these textile schools, is there any 
better school than the cotton factory itself? In other words, if you were to select 
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f two men, would you rather employ ohne who had been employed in your 
Or teens ete had grown up there from the age of 12 to17, or one ~ 
who had been in’a textile school somewhere?—A. The textile graduate, after 2 or 
3 years of practical BED HCA ters in ee mill, would be very far ahead of the one 

had simply grown up in the mill. é 
ie For Conon anda hands, is not the factory a better school than the 
textile school?—A. If you put it on the assumption that they will never be any- 
thing but common, ordinary hands, the factory 1s the best place; but we find our 
people are ambitious, and they want to get something better than common, ordi- 
nary work, and an education will assist them to do that. i 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) The mill does not undertake to teach the operative every 
department?—A. Never. 

a . He goes in to become a weaver, while the textile schools undertake to teach 
a man the general principles of cotton manufacture?—A. The whole system. 

. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Then, as l understand it, your textile school would 
be for the development of experts?—A. Yes, but an educated operative is always 
a better operative than the one who is not educated. 

Q. Always?—A. Always. : 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) I want to take up the subject of wages. How many 
operatives are employed by your company?—A. We have 2 mills, and in the 2 
mills we employ about 750 people. 

Q. rl rate of wages is paid, for instance, to your weavers?—A. Our weavers 
average $1.10 a day. P 

@), (By Mr. SmytH.) What will they average throughout the mill?—A. The — 
last time I made an average of the wages throughout the mill, not including the 
overseers, it was 814 cents a day. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHForD.) What is the rate your spinners make?—A. We pay 
our spinners 11 cents a side. 

_ Q. You say the spinners are paid 11 cents. Can theyrun 6 or 8 sides?—A. Yes, 
sir; we have spinners running 6and 8. Our average is 6, but some run 8. 

Q. Estimating at the average, the pay would be 66 cents?—A. The average 
would be above that—nearer 70 cents—in spinning. 

Q. Do you house your employees?—A. Oh, yes; we have our own houses. 

@. What Een is cones charged?—A. Our average rent at Graniteville is 424 
cents a room for 2 weeks. 

Q. Eighty-five cents a month?+A. Yes. 

Q. Your wages are somewhat higher than in other mills, I notice.—A. Yes. 

@. Do you have any trouble competing with your neighbors?—A. No, we do 
not. We donot make as much money, but we compete. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Your wages are higher than in some mills?—A. Yes. The 
rate of wages paid_in the mill: The mere statement of fact that one mill pays a 
certain amount and another pays a certain amount does not represent the cost per 
pound of the goods. One mill may be run at the highest pitch of the machinery, 
getting out of the mill all that is in it, as we call it in manufacturing par- 
lance, and while the rate of wages may seemingly be higher the cost of produc- 
tion may be low, on account of the amount of thé out-turn of the mill. 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) The difference in wages does much to determine the 
cost of manufacturing the article, does it not?—A. Quite so. 

Q. And where all things are equal it determines the cost of production?—A. 
Where all things are equal. 

Q. There are some advantages in shipping as compared with some other mills?— 

A. All the mills in our zone have the same advantage that we have. 
. No advantage in purchasing the raw material?—A. None whatever? 


. a. (By Mr. SmytuH.) By your “ zone” you mean around Augusta?—A. Yes, 


{ 


. Your rates are lower there, too, are th too : ; 
ards ae ey not?—A. Our rates to New York 
. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) Do you believe that at the wages paid to your : 
ployees they are able to live with reasonable comfort?—A. r ee it. “ They tie 
in Bee en and ay of them save money. We have, I suppose, 150 
operatives who have money deposited with tl in sums varyi : 
ee oon 1€ company in sums varying from 
@. (By Mr. SMytH.) Be 
Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp 
sir. 
Q. I wish you would enumerate the prices of a few of the s i i 
as you know, flour, for instance, and other provisions. ee a ee 
Q. (By Mr. SMytTH.) Your company runs a store 


aring interest?—A, Bearing interest at 5 per cent. 
.) The cost of living is tolerably cheap, is it?—A. Yes, 


’—A. No; we run no store, 
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and where I board the lady of the house does the purchasing, and I really do not 
now the prices of the staples. 
Q. (By C. J. Harris.) Can the operatives at Graniteville, with the wages they 


the prices that were prevalent in what we call our zone. Of course the advan- 

tage we haye is that while Massachusetts works 58 hours we have 66, which is a 

material advantage. . 

Q. (By Mr.Smyru.) Still you have a higher freight to pay on your goods to 
New York than the manufacturer in New England?—A. I should think so; I do 
not know what their freight is, but by the comparative distance they should pay 
about half. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is New York your principal market?—A. We sell 
_ about three-fifths in New York. 

Q. (By Mr.Smyrtu.) Most of your deliveries are based on New York freight, I 
suppose?—A. All our northern shipments; our southern shipments are based on 
central points. 

How are your export shipments based?—A. On New York freight. 

Q@. While your rate of freight on the manufactured article may be higher to 
New York than the rate charged the New England manufacturer, is it not also 
true that the New England manufacturer pays a higher rate of freight on his raw 
material?—A. Not if we have to ship the raw material. 

_ Q. Does not the shipper add the cost of the freight to the value of the raw 
material when he sells to the New England manufacturer?—A. The railroad fixes 
that for them. To give an illustration: Cotton shipped from Little Rock, Ark., 
to Columbia, 8. C., is 68 cents a hundred, and to Fall River, Mass., it is 47 cents 
a hundred. 

Q. (By Mr.Smytu.) Is it not a fact that your cotton market around Augusta 
is as high asin New York during the fall season?—A. For 7 weeks last fall our 
market was a quarter of a cent above New York quotations. 

Q. So you had no advantage from your proximity to the cotton fields?—A. We 
could have bought in New York at almost the same price; that is, delivered. 

Q. Do you believe the Southern manufacturer had any advantage from his 
nearness to the cotton fields, as a rule?—A. If he is in a district where there is a 
plentiful supply of cotton, he might; but at the present time in our section, in 
the fall of the year there comes a scramble for cotton. Everybody is after the 
cotton. There is a fine grade of cotton raised in our immediate section, and we 
find buyers from Piedmont, Union, and Greenville, etc., in our town buying cot- 
ton, and if we want it we have to pay for it. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Speaking of freights—have you noticed any marked 
discrimination in freight rates, injurious to your interests or to the interests of 
the cotton industry?—A. As compared with what? 

Q. As compared with the same interests elsewhere,—A. No sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Have your rates been recently advanced?—A. They have. 

@. Why?—A. Because they have no competition in railroads. 

@. The railroads are supposed to be making money, are they not, from the 
public statements?—A. That was my opinion until they raised the freight rates 
in order to live. 

. (By Mr. RatcHurorp.) How as to the rates to your neighbors in the same 
line; have they been raised?—A. Equally; we areon the same footing. 

Q. At what age do you admit children to the mills?—A. We try to keep them 
out until they are 12 years of age, In out weaving department we allow no girls 
under 15 or boys under 16 years of age. In our spinning room we try to keep 
them out until they are 12 years of age. ; 

Q. (By Mr. SmyruH.) The pressure is from the outside?—A. The pressure 1s 
always from the outside. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) From the parents?—A. From the parents. 

Q. Do you believe it is an advantage to the children to be admitted at that 
ager—A. What age? : 

Q. Twelve.—A. I have never looked at it from that point of view. I should 
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say it was no advantage to a child to be admitted to the mill at 12 yearsof age _ 


if there was any way of keeping it out and giving it an education. 


Q. You think an education at that age is more essential to the child’s well-being * 


than a knowledge of the mill work?—A. It is not so much the benefit of the 
education as that the child should be out of doors in the open air, and that it will 
make a better man or woman. Their chances for physical development at that 
time are very greatly improved by being allowed _to live out of doors as much as 
possible, and of course, while the work of the children in the mills is not hard, it 
is confining, and the atmosphere in our mills, while a great deal better than in a 


? 
+ 


+ 


cold climate, at the same time has a certain amount of dust. That is not the best — 


atmosphere for the physical development of the child. ; 

Q. Have you a law in your State regulating the age of children?—A. We have 
no law at the present time. / 

Q. You would favor such a law, fixing the age?—A. No, I am not in favor of a 
law fixing the age in regard to the employment of children. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytuH.) Would you favor a compulsory school law?—A. I would. 


Q. You find you are sometimes not supported by the parents in the effort to ~ 


make the children go to school?—A. We have trouble and sometimes have to 
resort to severe measures +o have them send their children to school. 

(By Mr. RaTcHFoRD.) Favoring a compulsory school law, what restrictions 
would you place upon the child with reference to attendance at school? Until 
they arrive at what age, or until they reach a certain proficiency?—A. I would 
make it an age restriction. I think a child should attend school not less than 3 
months every year until he is 15 years of age. That law would work no hard- 
ship on the parents or children, because where there are several children in the 
family some could be working while the others were going to school. If there 
was a compulsory education law in this State, all well-conducted cotton mils 
would run a school 12 months in the year, The result would be that one-fourth 
of the child’s time could be spent in the school and the other three-fourths could 
be spent at work, and it would work no hardship either to the parent, or the child, 
or the mills in the vicinity. That is the reason why I object to legislative restric- 
tion of child labor. It prohibits it entirely, while the child could work part of 
the time and go to school part of the time; and a compulsory school law would 
regulate that part of it. 

Q. You think the average child could gain a common school education by the 
time it attains the age of 15 by attending school 3 months in the year?—A. If 
they would doit. I think a common school education usually creates an ambi- 
So in people for an education, and is followed out afterwards by reading and 
study. 

Q. (By Mr. SmyTH.) You think the public school education would give the 
child the key to open the door of knowledge?—A. It would give them a start and 
show what education means. 

(Testimony closed. ) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 14, 1900. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. §S. B. TANNER. | 
Treasurer Henrietta Mills. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the 
agons of one eae ge Manufacturers’ Club at 10 a. m., Mr. Smyth presiding. At 
03 p.m. Mr. 8S. B. Tanner was introduced as a witness. 4 ‘ing fir 
eee tested as folteen dad as a witness, and, being first duly 
: Ce oat SMYTH.) ea is your-name?—A. S. B. Tanner. 
; at 1s your occupation?—A. Treasurer of tl mrietta Mi 
. These are cotton mills?—A. Yes, sir, of Dek ee 
: Ow. long Bare they been established?—A. Since 1888. 
ow many hands do you employ?—A. We employ about 1,300 hand 
. Are they all white?—A. All white except the scrubbers. cott é , 
ey a in the mill eolorcin ae No. Se ee CO ee ee 
y not?—A. It has never been the custom to work them that 
. The white operatives would not submit to it?R—A. Would not aa, to it 
We should have to build a separate mill if we worked whites and negroes. 
Se ne omen poles, the whites will not work with the negro 
. Notwithstanding white carpenters and mechanics é i : Po 
penters and mechanics?—A. On outside work; yes, ae OTE Re 
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Q. But more particularly on account of the females being in the same room and 
Us a) ae eee Yes, sir. 

. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Are there any special reasons why they refuse to 
vork with them?—A. They have fran easone: 3 a 
@. (By Mr. SmytH.) Race feeling, I suppose, predominates?—A. Race feeling 
3 the trouble. 

Q. Can you tell us something about the scale of wages among the operatives in 
our mill?—A. We pay for weaving by the piece. 

Q. The maximum. We do not ask any confidential information. A. I do not 
know that I can say what the average is. 

Q. Do they make as much as $1.10?—A. They will make all the way from 60 
cents to $1.20, according to the class of help. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) An average of 90 cents?—A. I should say so; some- 
thing like that. : 

. (By Mr. Smytu.) Do you have many making $1.20?—A. Yes; quitea number. 
. They are paid by the piece?—A. They are paid by the piece. 
. So the man or woman making $1.20 is in higher numbers than the other?— 
o, sir; they can simply do more work, 

. The facilities offered by the corporation are the same?—A. Exactly. 

. (By Mr. RatcHFoRD.) How as to your spinners and other classes?]—A. We 
pay from 7 to 11 cents aside for spinning. 

. And their wages per day will aggregate how much?—A. Forty to 80 cents. 
4 : Sl Mr. SmytuH.) An average of about 60 cents?—A. I would say so; some- 
_ thing like that. 

Q. (By Mr. Harris.) Have you with you the general average of all the employ- 

ees of your factory?—A. No; I have not. 

Q. Could you make an estimate of what the average wage per day would be?— 
A. For the entire mill? 

Q. Yes.—A. Really, Ido not know. I have never gone through with that cal- 
culation exactly. It is really not necessary in our business to know exactly what 
it is. 

Q. (By Mr. RaTcHFORD.) What does your common labor receive per day?—A. 
Inside the mill? 

Q. Unskilled labor.—A. The prices I gave just now include that. 

Q. They work by the piece?—A. They work by the piece and they make from 
60 cents up to $1.20 a day. 

Q. You have no common labor employed by the day?—A. We do not employ 
by the day, but by the piece; and by sides for spinning. 

Q. You house your employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. SMytH.) What rent do you charge?—A. We have never charged 
rent. F 

Q. They are free?—A. Free; yes. 

Q. Do you run a store?—A. Yes. 

@. How do you pay your operatives?—A. Cash. 

Q. How often?—A. Monthly. : 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Have they the privilege of dealing with that cash in 
any store they choose?—A. Yes, sir; it is left entirely with them whether they 
will trade with our store or not. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Are there other stores?—A. Several. 

Q. Are there restrictions as to dealing with the other stores?—A. None what- 
ever. They have aright to go anywhere. We solicit their trade just the same 
as others. We only expect them to deal with us when it is to their interest to 
do so. 

Q. What is the cost of wood in your country?—A. We pay $1.25. 

@. And the family supplies, what do they come at—chickens, eggs, butter?— 
A. Of course they vary. Butter usually runs from10to 15 cents a pound, usually 
an average of about 12} cents; eggs average 8 or 10 cents. 

Q. Chickens?—A. Anywhere from 8 to 20 cents. 

Q. (By Mr. RaAtcHFORD.) Flour per barrel?—A. From $2 to $2.50 a hundred. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Where does your labor come from?—A. From the imme- 
diate neighborhood there, and back in the mountains. 

Q. Where was it employed before your mill was established?—A. Farming. 

Q. They came from the farms to the mill?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Do you think their condition is better financially and morally and socially?— 
A. Decidedly. We have families there with children—say up to 18 years old who 
had never been to school at all, and they had lived in the mountains in very ordi- 
nary houses—log houses. ; ; 

Q. Mud between the logs?—A. Yes, sir, For instance, I noticed in a paper 
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published in one of the western counties ‘an interview with a eal who h 
been down at our place one day. He said he saw one of his neighbors who ha 
been there about 6 months, and he said he was living in excellent style; had — 
bedsteads in his house and glass windows. When he was at home he had one 
door on each side of the house, you know, and no windows at all. & 

Q. Are there any schools in your village?—A. Yes; we have two schools there. 
We have schools all the year round. : 

Q. Run hy your county?—A. We aid the county funds. The county gives a 
certain amount, and the company supports the school for the rest of the year. 

Q. What is the school term outside of the village in the country around?—A, 
It will average something like 24 or 3 months. a 
Q. Doyou make any charge for tuition to the children going to your schools?— 

A. No, sir; they are free. 

@. Do you make any restrictions as to the age of operatives going to work in 
your milis?]—A. We have a kind of rule. We really do not want anyone under 
13 years of age in the mill, but we often have famihes who claim they are obliged 
to have the help of their children a little younger, and we will take them in some- 
times under 13 years of age. We prefer having them 13 years old and older 
because they make better help and it is more economical to the mill management, 

Q. Have you any way of forcing them to go to school under 13?—A. No We 
send around to all the families and insist on their sending the children to school 

_Q. Do you find any opposition on the part of the parents?—A. Yes, sir; some- 
mes aaa a Salling ou who a us they have lived all their lives with- 

ut education an ey thin eir children could get along as well as any- 
body else. ; “= 

Q. Do you favor a compulsory school law?—A. studi i 
pe Boe do not know rhat rr say aboutit. I See haa tea ee 

dvantages. 

Q. Do you believe your operatives wotld be i i 

Q. (By Mr. ore ae You would Aver Teer uleeryeeuool atk ae 1 Be 
some method other than a law if it could be brought about?— A Ld: + kf 7 
Tam not much in favor of anything being compulsory but if we h 1 pra oa 
by which we could induce them to attend school better I think it an nd) > ade 
better for the peopie. Of course they make better operatives a ue better vod 
ne As manager of your plant, is it not within your power to bring an influence 
OU eae eee ue Haley ae instance, working for you, to send his children to 

9¢ c < oO 1 a grec yor ilizi j j 
reach 13 years of Aeairy That is spe sone pee re oe thes 
man will say that he does not think we ought to one pei 6 d fatapetacas 
does not want to do; that he is his own man “and if } a — on ete ee 
oe to school he does not see why any other indice, Thonld forse Tne 
do it. 

@. And tn case he dose not, do you nothing chat eee 
A. That is the question. are not think he should be made te realize a 

Q. Personally, you think ever ild is itled 
tion?—A, geet ne ae ne ee een 3 = common-school educa- 
on the place and insist upon the parents sending the hildeoe S shoaeaetee 
Pay ccaccccoded rons oe mee cee es 16 children to school, and they 
un usually they get the children ont ‘ They Widest se be . baat 
ives da niotanaeecis gee et Seat ie ge em to go regularly. 
aes lot ae ns bth ae child should attend school regularly, and 
Brow and or c Ringe ict: ys and then stay at home and help bring water and 

ig or anything that comes up—keep tl 3 a2 
Bendithem back. We-dhecced - P : p them out of school and in a few days 
school more or less, but the TOntaet apie nearly all to send their children to 
ae teachers have a considerable SatwetSenel eee ale vit thes ene bares 
ee : ‘hey make it their business to see 

Q. (By Mr. Suyrn. i 
A. I believe they told ae Teo ho Unmetr ery Bie attend (eae ae 
180 a the other—something ike rin ing over 200 in one school and about 
_ Q. Vauvlrs RATCHFORD. ) Do you find th 
fe sowing as their educati © moral character of the children 

ucation advances?—A. I think so; yes. There has been con- 


siderable improvement i inectiont 
ue if nt in that direction in the last 4 or 5 years. I notice it very 


Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris : 
a) ae RIS.) How many hours do you work per day?—A. We 
Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Is there an 


Noten! y lawin North Carolina regulating the hours?— 
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__Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) What wages does a child of 13 make in your factory, 
if ibis a fair question?—A. Coming to this general statement I made a while ago, 
these children, you see, run the spinning, and we pay them from 7 to 11 centsa side, 
Pine to the length of the frame and the class of work; they average about 
cents. 
5 2 (By Mr. SmytuH.) That is for the children?—A. Yes; some make more. some 
ess. 
Q. (By Mr. Rarcourorp.) The weavers are adults?—A. Yes. 
Q. They make an average of about 90 cents?—A. Yes; something like that. 
Q. Do you have any strikes in your mill?p—A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you have any organized labor?—A. No, sir. 
_ Q. (By Mr. Smyru.) Is there any idle class in the country?—A. No; the people 
generally are employed. 

Q. Is there employment for all who want it?—A. Yes. 

Q. These mill villages furnish constant and regular employment to all who 
want it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) What percentage of your total operatives are 
females?—A. I should say about half. 

Q. Dothe wives and mothers of the families often work in the factory?—A. Not 
often; they usually keep the house. 

Q. But in some cases they work in the factory?—A. In some cases; yes. 

Q@. Do you find it undesirable to have them do so?—A. I do not know that it is. 

Q. Is not the family sometimes suffering because of the absence of the wife or 
mother from the home?—A. It is usually not a case of that kind. They are 
usually people without families. Where they have families the mother nearly 
always stays at home and attends to the house. I suppose there might be an 
isolated case of that kind, but it is very seldom. 

Q. (By Mr.SmytTH.) Your people appear contented and happy?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You think they consider their condition better than on the farms?—A. I 
think so. We had one case of a widow and a family of, I think, seven girls. 
They worked in the mill about 6 months and got to where they could do pretty 
fair work, and she told one of our neighbors that at home on the farm they made 
something like $60 a year. r 

. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) The whole family?—A. The whole family. Now 
they made about that much and a little more every month. 

q. The seven girls all employed in the factory?—A. All employed in the fac- 
tory; just beginning to learn. 

Q. (By Mr.SmytuH.) Are your people saving any money?—A. Yes. 

@. Have you any facilities to aid them?—A. Yes; we take the money and allow 
them interest on it. ; 

Q. What interest do you allow?—A. We allow them 5 to 6 per cent; 5 per cent 
is the average. 

Do they avail themselves to a considerable extent of that?—A. We have 
quite a number of people with anywhere from $50 to $1,500 that they have saved. 

@. Do you know of many farmers of the tenant class that have saved up 
$1,500?—A. I do not think so; the last few years, especially. We have quite a 
number of people that have bought little farms adjoining the mills and built 
their own houses near by. 

Q. You put no obstacle in the way of their doing that?—A. None at all. We 
haye probably 25 people who have bought little farms and houses around the 
mill. 

Q. You do not force your operatives to live in your houses?—A. No; we have 

- quite a number who live in their own houses. 
Testimony closed, 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 14, 1900. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. BENJAMIN R. LACY, 
Commissioner of Labor, and Cashier of the Dime Savings Bank, Raleigh, N. CG 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the 
rooms of the Southern Manufacturers’ Club at 10.35 a.m., Mr. E. A. Smyth pre- 
siding. Mr. Benjamin R. Lacy, Commissioner of Labor, and cashier of the Dime 
Savings Bank, Raleigh, N. C., was introduced as a witness at 2,45 p. m., and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows; 
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Q. (By Mr. SMytH.) Will you please give.your name?—A. Benjamin R.Lacy. 

Q. What is your official residence?—A. Raleigh. , i 
‘ Q. What is your occupation?—A. Tam Commissioner of Labor, and cashier of — 
the Mechanics’ Dime Savings Bank. 7 

Q. Have you any statement prepared that you would like to make to the com- — 
mission?—A. I read over the questions, and I judged from the questions you sent — 
that you would not expect me to make any preparation except to pick out a few 
figures to refresh my memory from the first part of my reports, if you wanted 
some figures. I was commissioner 4 years. Governor Russell turned me out 
and the legislature unanimously reelected me. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is your office elective?—A. No, sir; I was appointed — 
by the governor. The law provides that this office shall be filled by the governor 
and the appointment confirmed by the senate; but the Democrats having the leg- 
islature, and the governor being a Republican, they changed the law this time 
and elected me by the legislature to keep the governor from appointing a Repub- 
soe Pree it is a State office, and my successor will be elected in August 

y the people. ; 

Q. What are the duties of your office?—A, I gather facts as to the moral and 
physical conditions of the people, whether they are progressing or retrograding 
so that the intelligent legislature can make laws for their amelioration or repeal 
any laws that are not for their good. 

Q. Do you collect statistics of wages?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that your reports show whether the wage-earning capacity of North 
Carolina is on the increase or decline?—A. Yes; it shows that. The thing Iam 
more proud of than anything else is that 3 years ago the child laborers in North 
Carolina under 12 years of age were 6,800, and to-day they are 3,200, although the 
women have increased from 10,000 to 15,000, and the men have doubled i state 
in my last report that there were about 6,300 children under 12 years of age in the 
factories in North Carolina, against aboat 10,000 women and 6,000 men. In th 
make vests tae pee rere Paes over 100 per cent, to about 13,000. The soniaal 

increased fro 5, 00( i r 
Re a aa’ a rhs 0,000 to about 15,000. The children have decreased 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) That has been done without any laws?—A. With 
are earth, except a careful turning in the light on the pect ee th 

Q. You have no laws affecting labor?—A. We have i 
except a fellow-servant law—that I am ee pee pike a en i 
in getting through—that gives the laborer the same right to sue that th ane. 
ger nad. That applies only to railway employees It touches nobod al ae 

Q. What hours do they work in the cotton mills in North C a ea 
great many of the mills work what they call a 66-hour week; b foul yen he 
12 o’clock on Saturday, they work more than 11 hours a a ; T 7 — ee 
we have no law on that subject. Iam sorry to say that sc ~ f th nie 
over 12 hours, and just as long as they can. Sine ame of tkeaniiewor 

3 (Bee R the exception?—A. Yes, sir. 

. y Mr. RATCHFORD.) Y i is sa9° ; : : 
a emp yarne of pein tes wy gsr cared ia desizable nn Vass Palin aas 
. 1at age should be fixed by law at w ‘ic r ° 
es dcaepingeded in my last report nae n slow rete pee : Aine 
actory at all, anc aLioah, (O.aniirie hare nla ee es } 
the Ame 3 seine eine i an nd oe ears old, except those that had been in 
por ahiatencher, ach year, with a certificate showing that from some 

If you will allow me to sugges rT . i i 
oppression of labor by A heeese, the ees eat i out in North Carolina is not the 
is the ignorant man that raises children just lik hg that we have in the State 
They are the ones that very often force the \ke @ crop and. lives on their labor. 
very young. We have children that high [indic oe Wane 
lina—very little children; and I have been tr = ing] es mills in North Caro- 
but have hada very difficult job. There is eae very hard without any friction, 
the inquiry mei thus there over Mee 8a very much healthier feeling toward 

. Did you recommend the as = ke 

Q. Believing that the Soares ppt! ee ost oes 
subject?—A. I believed we should do it senda yj permanent eee ae ae 
_Q. Where do you think the law should be d i 
children?—A. I have hardly gone that far, but I tawn ultimately as to the age of 
a - d ec eT an Tichour leche wet alle ie quekioes pihanies ss fae astart. Trecom- 

. As to the age?—A. I reco : ae 
tp emt My idea now pert ye law, but I did not mean that 
old. I think as we educate we may be able £0 do that, A: OC eS ee 
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_ Q. Do you think it would do that?—A. I think it would be dangerous to say 
that we want that, as we might scare them off and not get our 12-year law. ; 

Q. And about the hours?—A. They might as well face that. It will all ulti- 
mately Jead to shorter hours; it has got tocome. The civilized world is going to 
bring it, but we ought to bring it gradually and see public opinion and the organ- 
izations favor it. 

Q. To what extent is labor in your State organized?—A. Very little. In North 
Carolina there are six divisions of the brotherhood of engineers, five of the con- 
ductors, ten labor organizations, but several of them—most of them—have but 
one lodge or division in the State. You were speaking of cotton hands especially; 
the textile union has only one little organization in the State that I know of. 

Q. Have they expressed themselves as to the regulation of the hours of labor of 
children?—A.: No, I do not know that they have. They are not strong enough 
yet. They have been very quiet. We have very little organized labor. 

: Q. (By_Mr. SmytTH.) Where is that textile union located?—A. Alamance 

County; Graham is the headquarters. They came from South Carolina. They 

were employees that left on a strike, I believe, and came back and could not get 

Eyam: So they came to North Carolina and brought the textile union with, 
em. 

Q. (By Mr.. Ratourorp.) I should like to hear your statistics as to labor.—A. 
In the cotton mills? . 

Q. In the different industries.—A. Of skilled labor, the lowest paid is $1 and 
the highest paid is $2.50. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Per day?—<A. Per day. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Inthecottonmills?—A. Inthecottonmills. Unskilled 
labor runs from 60 cents to $1. Women, skilled from 75 cents to $1.50; unskilled 
from 30 cents to 75 cents. These are the reports of the manufacturers themselves, 
mostly. I gleaned this from my blanks thatI received. The children run from 
20 to 30 cents a day. The engineers get from 75 cents, labor around an engine, to 
the men getting $1,000 a year. Throughout the State engineers average $1.43 and 
firemen 85 cents. Skilled men average $1.10, unskilled, 65 cents; women, skilled, 
65 cents; women, unskilled, 45 cents; children run from 20 to 30 cents—there are 
so few under 30 cents that the average is very nearly 30 centsfor children. Then I 
have the number of women and children and the number of employees. The total 
is 33,757, divided as follows: Men, 14,638; women, 15,811; children, 3,308. Eighty- 
two per cent of the adults can read and 69 per cent of the children can read. That 
is culled from the advance sheets of my report. 

Q. Cae Mr. Ratcurorp.) Under the general heading of children, does that 
include both sexes?—A. I can give you the division—1,679 boys and 1,629 girls. 

Q. That is under the general heading, children?—A. Yes. 

Q. The general average of unskilled labor is 65 cents a day?—A. Yes. 

Q. That does not include the wages of children?—A. No. 

Q@. Adult male labor?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Does that apply to farm labor also?—A. No, sir; the farm 
is much cheaper. 

Q. eel Mr. RATcHFORD.) That applies only to the cotton industry?—A. Yes, 
sir. have the figures here forthe others. Brickmasons have only one organiza- 
tion, and they report that they average $50 a month, which our brick masons 
think very low. The engineers—6 organizations—report an average of $125 a 
month. The typographical union reports an average per month of $60. The car- 
penters and joiners, with only one organization in the State, about as high as $30. 
The tobacco workers do not give any figures. The Federal Labor Union could not 
give any. The Order of Railway Conductors, $65 to $95. Bookbinders, $60 per 
month, the same as printers. There was one colored tobacco workers union 
organized in Winston, but the white men resisted the organization, and I do not 
think it succeeded. I do not think there is any colored organization in the State 
now.. The State is very little organized—very little need for organization. There 
have been no strikes in the State with the exception of the progressive city of 
Charlotte, where they strike occasionally. They struck yesterday on account of 
a one-legged tramp, and the printers struck lately. In my section we have never 
had a strike. ida 

Q. (By Mr. SmyTH.) Does the skilled white labor feel the competition of 
unskilled labor?—A. Yes. 

Q. It affects their wages?—A. Yes. ; i 

Q. Is the skilled negro willing to work for less than the skilled white man?— 
A. Yes. : 

Q. Why is that?—A. The people take advantage of the fact that the negro is 
easier to manage. 

651A 
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Q. Are his wants or his necessities less than the white man’s?—A. He spends — 

all he makes, no sci! wi oe Ae makes, ree; 
. Does it take less to keep him going?—A. 1€s. f 

3 He does not provide for his family on the same scale as the white 
mechanic?—A. No. é 

Q. Therefore his wages are squandered rather than spent on his home.—A. 
His wife is generally cooking or washing for somebody, and they generally 
succeed in boarding out of the pickings. oe ae Re 

Q. Do you think the colored mechanic would maintain his family in the same 
comfort if he got the same wages?—A. No, sir. 


Q. Therefore, his standard being lower, he works for lower wages?—A. That is — 


true. sylte ; 

Q. And the effect of competition is against the whites?—A. Yes, sir. 
* Q. And tends to reduce the earning capacity?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. So negro competition is injurious to the white mechanic and tends to lower 
his earning capacity2—A. That is certainly true. 

(By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Do you mean tosay you pay less to the colored man 
-who has the same skill than you pay to the white carpenter?—A. I think so. I 
think that is customary. ; ? 

Q. (By Mr. SmyTH.) He demands less, does he not?—A. I think they generally 
do; yes. They generally rate themselves less. 

Q. Offer themselves for less wages?—A. Yes. There may be some few excep- 
tions where the colored man is unusually skilled, but all over the State that is 
generally the condition. A* 

q. (By Mr. C.J. Harris.) You would seem to imply that all competition must 
be laid on the negro. Is it not a fact that in most of the lines in this State there 
is asurplus of labor?—A. I do not mean to lay anything on the negro. 

Q. It has been alleged here that the reason why wages are low here is because 
there are negroes who want work and Gome into competition with the white 
man.—A. Well, sir, I think the cheapest labor they can get, if there isany amount 
of it, always reduces averages. The negro being willing to work and generally 
not requiring as much to keep his people, and most of them not having served their 
regular time, and very often coming from just manual labor—the negro carpenter 
starts as a 75-cents-a-day man, and if he has a little ability he takes hold and gets 
$1 or $1.25, and competes with the $1.50 carpenter. 

Q. This $1.50-a-day carpenter competes with the 75 cent or $1 a day white car- 
penter, who is learning the trade and has not acquired efficiency. Do you mean 
to say that there are no white carpenters who do not work for less than $1.50?— 
A. No; I mean to say that one goes through a sort of apprenticeship and there- 
fore is expected to get so munch in knowledge and so much in money, while the 
negro springs immediately from the laborer to the journeyman. 

. (By Mr. Ratcuyorp.) Do you or do you not believe the negro is the great- 
est factor in keeping wages down?—A. Yes, sir; I do. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) And that applies to all divisions of labor in North Caro- 
lina?—A. It does not touch the higher organizations, like the railroad men. 
They do not come into competition with them. And the factories, so far, have 
not come into competition with them. I do not think the Concord factory is 
being worked, and the other factories do not put colored labor in at all. 

_Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Are you an employer of labor yourself?—A. No, 
sir. I have a colored cook, and I believe that is about all. : 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) In your bank, I suppose, your employees are all white?—A. 
I have an office boy a colored boy. I am commissioner of labor and am cashier of 
the bank, and that is all the labor I have. 


_Q. Can you give us any information about farming labor? Have you any sta- 
tistics showing the wages of the farming class?—A. I could have brought them 
but expecting you to devote your time mostly to organized labor, I did not touch 
on farming labor. : a , 

. ce eR ee to us?—A. Yes. 2 j 
- Weshall be glad if you will.—A. I should like say somethi ig 4 
about our factory labor in connection with farm labor. a ie ae 0 ae 
our factories are recruited from the farm, and while our wages in the factories 
seem low to most people and the hours also seem long, the people coming from the 
farms, who are in the habit of working so many hours per day at such a small 
return, really feel that they have improved themselves very much when they get 
paid once a week and get out of the weather; and they think their hours are 
short. I know when I went in as commissioner I rather felt, as most people do 
that the factory labor was having a hard time and was badly paid; but while they 


have not got the finest position on earth they have made a material step in 
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vancement and improvement by leaving the farm as tenants (where often they 
worked for years and years as tenants) to work for regular money every week 
and good houses and know what they aré making. 

In regard to child labor: When I first got in these reports and found that child 
labor had fallen off so, I rather felt that the alarm had been unnecessary. I 
started and made a tour of 7 mills of the State and found mill after mill that had 
stopped employing children under 12 years old, and found that these figures were 
very nearly correct. 

You asked me a few moments ago about labor laws. We have got none in the 
State at all except, as I said, the one law; and while I have recommended these 
things, the mill owners have insisted that on account of climatic influences, and 
coming from the farm and being used to the slow movements of the farm, until 
we educated our labor up to the quick movement of the mill we should be handi- 
capped if we meddled with that at all. That was the argument of the mill 
owner. 

Q. How far did you see the truth of that argument? Could you realize there 
was any substance in it?—A. I donot know whether I could or not. I know that 
is like the negro competing; that has been dinged into me so much that I have 
almost accepted it as a fact. I have not tried to make the hours shorter than 11 
hours. That was in Wake and Alamance. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) What have you to say on labor laws generally?—A. 
As I stated, I recommended to make avery short step and bring the factory people 
down to 11 hours, and children up to 12 years old. The trouble is, if we do not 
‘have a compulsory-education law combined with it, training the children until 

they are 15, we shall have a race of toughs. ‘ 

Q. Are you in favor of a compulsory school law?—A. Yes, six, Since I have 
been in the bank I have been much struck with the fact of good-looking, well- 
dressed men, who were saving money, haying to sign their marks to get their 
money out. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Symru.) A considerable per cent?—A. I think about 18 or 20 per 
cent of the men in the factories. 

Q. Are the schools maintained at the factories, to your knowledge, as has been 
stated by witnesses, by the factory companies?—A. Some of them are. The mill 
owners have taken a great deal of interest in the schools and churches, and look 
after them very carefully and are very proud of them. I went to see Mr. Irwin, 
in Durham County. He has 900 operatives under one roof; the largest single mill 
in the State. Irwin took me about the factory, showing me the help, and carried 
me over to see his school. He has a thing that will solve the compulsory educa- 
tion question, if we could get the mills to take hold of it. He does not allow any 
child to go to work in his mills after they are 12 years old until they can read a 
type-written and script-written slip at the head of the book and sign their names 
under it. The thing that struck me most was the evident good feeling between 
Irwin and his people. When I went through with him those little boys about 
that high [indicating] were hitting his back and pulling his coat—children of his 
factory employees. I thought that looked well for Irwin. That is the only case 
I speak of, because it is a large mill and I have recently been there. Of course, 
some mnills are not taking as much interest as they should. 

. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) Are the operatives of any of the cotton factories of 
the State organized?—A. Only one; that is in Alamance County. 

. What cause has operated against the organization of the employees?—A. I 
rather think it is what [ have said before—these operatives, being recruited from 
the country, have not gotten used to the conditions of the mill enough to feel a 
want for that improvement. They find so much improvement that they have not 
felt the necessity for it that they will as their wants increase. Luxuries now, 
will soon be necessities, and as they progress they will begin to come together. 

(By Mr. SmytuH.) You consider that a fact, that the condition of the labor- 
ing people in the mills is superior to that of farm hands?—A. Yes, sir; greatly 
superior. 

Q. And the mill hands recognize that fact?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Up to this time they are not organized, but becoming accustomed to a 
higher standard of living they will demand more?—A. They have not felt the 
necessity for these organizations. 

Q. (By Mr. RaTcHFoRD.) What has organized labor in your State done for the 
State2—A. The Brotherhood of Engineers has revolutionized that profession. 
Ten or 15 years ago hardly an engineer in the State would refuse to take a 
drink with you whenever he could get it. On the road I came over to this city 
on it is hard to get a first-class engineer to go into a saloon, much less get drunk. 
They haye done much better by the traveling public and give a better service to 
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the road and get better salaries, and without friction. The companies realize it. 
I went into the brotherhood in 1887, when we got $80; I quit in 1893 and was 
getting $140, with more liberties than I ever expected to hayeon a railroad. We 
turn a man out of the brotherhood if he keeps a mistress. If I was to get drunk 
here in Charlotte, not in active service, my division would turn me out if it were 
reported to them in Raleigh. 

Q. Do the laws of the organization forbid the use of intoxicants?—A. Yes, sir; 

getting intoxicated. Outoft the 44 that belong to the division, I do not think you 
could get 2 into a saloon. I do not mean thatif you carried them into your 
house they would not take a drink, but they are proud of the fact that they are 
brotherhood men. It is the strongest temperance organization that I know of, 
either on or off duty. The conductors are much the same way. The organiza- 
tion has done almost as much for the conductors as for the engineers. 
_ Q. Are you familiar with what has been done for other branches of organized 
labor?—A. Iam sorry to say I do not think the others have taken the same stand. 
We have done it on account of the danger to the public and the company’s prop- 
erty. We have no fireman’s organization. We had one, but it went out. 

. (By Mr. SuyTH.) Were the firemen organized?—A. Some few that ran into 
the State. We have so many negro firemen; that is the only place where they 
come into competition with the whites. 

Q. Railroad employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHFoRD. ) Have there been any strikes?—A. No,sir. Thetruth 
of it is, a great many engineers like negro firemen best. They had negroes first 
ay ad only working white men in now; the white men are taking the places of © | 

Q. oy Mr. SMYTH.) The negroes are not admitted into the fireman’s brother- 
oO The, aaa lata it eee they do not pay the same wages. | 
say ae y admit colored members into the fireman’s organization?—A, 

Q. There are no colored engineers on the railroad at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Most of the firemen have been colored and are preferred by the white engi- 
neers?—A. A great many of the old engineers prefer negro firemen. They can 
wees them differently—make them wait on them. The white man does not do 

Q. (By Mr. J. C. Harris.) You have shown here that ther $ 
large increase of cotton-mill employees in the last 3 ae oe ela 
lines? Do other lines show the same relative increase?—A. No, sir. There have 
been more spindles and factories, building and enlarging. I think the rail 

: Saat ging. railroad 
employees have fallen off a little. There were about 10,000 railroad employees 
in Beton 3 ed ago, and I think there are a little over 9,000 now ak 

. In our part of the country the number of men e dis som 
than it was 2 or 3 years ago, it is really pouing esas is ppckom fe pwr 
white or colored. Where you could get 2 or 8 men, you sometimes get 1 
A. [have made no examination on that line at all. We only allow $i 100 ora 
bureau. They put the public printing on us, and that is as much ffi : 
ought to attend to. They also require me to 2% every mine i oh Concline: 

They d reaps \ juire me to go to every mine in North Carolina. 
a er c ie ne giv ‘ money enough to get out reports. They have loaded the bureau 
a a ae e without means to do it, and I have not made the reports that 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) That $ ees Pet ay GO moar 
the appropriation ee oa as a ey ers clerk hire?—A. No; itis just for 

. There is another appropriation for salaries ea 
teed acta atl i = i aE ORE ace for salaries and clerk hire?—A. Eleven hun- 

By Mr..C. J, Hapeiai)s Yourreports : . 
ey eet in saw mills, pA a oe pied Tooele Aa Netae 
it shows the increase in the factori i , ae ee 
but not the Gl celinneonac isle aaa “shows the: deqtee a 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorn.' Tat eiaee oar ; : 
ee Wears I suppose. ri aes i the decrease in railroading due to?—A. 
from there on; now they run to Washi ou conductors from here to Spencer, and 
people the same way. shington and Knoxville. Theyrun the other 

Q. Does that reduce the number of rai i 
has, somewhat; yes, sir; and has inoraacele teen ee 1D ee 

Q. It reduces them in the way of employing men wh li i 
State, to do work within as well as without?—A That a: ie Deore: ae nee 
put in as a part of our run, instead of having recular and the branch lines being 
has decreased it a good deal; that is, the long run has ae we sige 

’ i ib. 


. Are there man ilrog i ra 
sae ree y railroad men in this State out of employment?—A. No, 
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_Q. Is there any other class out of employment that desires it?—A. I think 
there is always a certain number of people that have nothing to do; I mean that 
have no fixed calling. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Is there not work in North Carolina for everybody that 
wants it?—A. I do not know whether that is true or not. There are a great 
many positions, machinists, for instance. There may be a half dozen places, but 
aman that is not a machinist could not take them. There are many men who 
have no trade. That class of people have not all been employed—unskilled labor 
has not been entirely employed. A man could get employment if he was quali- 
fied for it. Take a clerk thrown out of employment—things of that kind—that 
class of labor is still not all employed. 

Q. Is there work for the employment of a larger number of people at the cotton 
millsPp—A. Ido not know. I can not answer that. 

Q. Is there not a regular exodus from the farms to the mill?—A. I think the 
farms furnish the mill; they recruit their labor from the farms. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is there any migration from the mills to the farm in 
the summer time?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) When they go to the mills they stay there?—A. They like 
the mills better than the farms. They consider it an improvement to take a reg- 
ular position indoors, and as I said before, the best class of citizens we have in 
North Carolina control and own our mills. I think there is one condition in 
North Carolina that is different from New England States. I find that the 
owners and managers of our mills are invariably men that were born here— 
nine-tenths of them, ninety-nine one-hundredths of them. They have friends 
and relatives in the mill, and their sympathy is enlisted and they try to amelio- 
rate the conditions. Itis not like the mill owned in another State, and the owners 
expecting nothing but a dividend. That is the reason the factory help in the 
State is treated as it is. 

Q. Have the factory help any feeling of being a part in the mills?—A. I think 
so; yes. In the campaign of 1896 I made a speech at a mill. I just made the 
statement that if one of them was to get out of employment and should go to the 
owner’s house and asked for a meal he would be invitedin. They cheered as if 
they would tear the house down. I was struck with the way they cheered my 
complimenting the owner of the mill. There is less friction between the labor 
and the owners in North Carolina than in any other place in the world, I reckon. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) You have families here who have been interested in the 
establishment of mills for anumber of years?—A. Yes; those who have been born 
and raised here. You will find a factory man who will go through his mill, and 
a man as dirty as he can be will stop him and talk to him, and the owner will call 
the man John or Joe or something of the kind and talk to him about anything. 
That was one of the pleasantest trips we ever had. Last summer I visited mills 
where the owners gave barbecues to their hands. 

Q. There is a community of interest between the employers and the em- 
ployees?—A. Yes, sir; and while the wages are low and the hours are long, the 
treatment of the hands makes them appreciate their positions. 

Q. The cost of living here is lower than in New England?—A. Decidedly. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) The hours and wages are both fixed by the em- 
ployers?—A. Yes, sir; no one interferes. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why there should not be harmony when one 
side has the fixing?—A. Ido not know. That is the time usually when there is 
not harmony—when the other side has nothing to say. There is where the fric- 
tion usually begins. I never heard of a strike in a factory in North Carolina. 

A few years ago there were some stores in North Carolina that gave card- 
board checks. When I first took hold of the bureau of labor, ministers and 
school teachers that did not want their names known would write letters to me 
and want laws gotten up against ‘‘ pluck-me” stores. Ido not think there is a 
store of that sort in the State. A few years ago there was such a showing in 
other parts of the world of that state of affairs. I do not think there is a mill in 
the State that is treating its employees badly in its stores. Of those I have 
investigated, I did not find but one in North Carolina, and that is not in this sec- 
tion of the State. There never has been any friction between the operatives and 
the owners. 

Q. Strikes usually result from one side, either the employer or the employees, 
refusing the demands or requests of the other, or by the failure to negotiate with 
the other?—A. That is the theory. I have no experience with strikes. _ 

Q. Have you ever known any strikes to occur anywhere when one side to the 
controversy fixed the hours of labor without any dispute or question by the 
other, and also fixed the wages without dispute or question by the other?—A, 
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That would be only my opinion. I never knew anything about strikes, with the 
exception that I had to pay about $100 to the Big ¢ strike. We were assessed to 
the tune of $1,100. That is all I know about strikes. We have never had any 
strikes in North.Carolina. When one side fixes it all, it seems to me that is the 
very time when a strike would come. I never heard of any friction between the 
cotton operators. I never heard a demand made. ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) They are perfectly satisfied?—A. If not it does not come 
to the surface. It all comes from the fact that the people they are competing 
with are farm people, who are not doing as well as they are doing. In compari- 
son they feel that they are doing very well. They are very well treated in North 
Carolina. 

Q. Have you any further statement you care to make?—A. No, sir. I would 
say one thing about compulsory arbitration. I went to New York and made a 
speech, once, before over 3,000 railroad employees against compulsory arbitration. 
I do not see how you can have it unless you amend the Constitution. I do not 
know whether you want me to say anything on that line, but the fourteenth 
amendment says that you can not, except for crime, force a man to involuntary 
servitude; and unless you can have the militia you can not force the employee 
to work; and the employee does not himself think that it is right to force the 
employer. You can bind him, because he has got something. Therefore, from 
my standpoint, and from that of most of the engineers. we do not think compul- 
sory arbitration is a possibility unless you change the Constitution. They are 
not willing to give up the right to stop when they p'ease, and I do not think, 
therefore, with the majority. I went there especially to make a speech against 
compulsory arbitration, and that was our idea, that it was absolutely an impos- 
sibility to change the Constitution, and we doubt whether it is to our interest to 
phanse the Constitution so that you can be forced to work when you do not 
want to. 

@. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Do you have any arbitration law in this State?—A. 
We have no laws that touch labor except the fellow-servant law. 

Q. You hardly need arbitration laws if you have no strikes?—A. We have no 
friction that I know of. I have been commissioner five years, and have been in 
a good many factories, and I do not think we need laws of that kind now. What 
the textile union will be when it gets over here I do not know. I know of only 
one lodge or division in the State, and that came from South Carolina. 

Q. (By Mr. SMytTH.) How long has that been here?—A. Two or three weeks; 
not very long. 

(Testimony closed. ) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 14, 1900. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. J. H. McADEN, 
Cotton Manufacturer, and Banker, Charlotte, N. C. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the 
poptas of the Southern Manufacturers’ Club at 10.35 a.m., Mr. B. A. Smyth pre- 
siding. 

Mr. J. H. McAden, cotton manufacturer, and banker, was introduced as a wit- 
ness at 3.45 p. m.,and being duly sworn testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Sumy.) Will you please give your name?—A. J. H. McAden. 

6. a do you reside?—A. In Charlotte, N.C. 

2 hat is your business?—A. Lama cotton ii i i 
Y } isiness?—A. Lam a cotton manufacturer and in the bankin 
business; president of the Merchants and Farmers’ National Bank. ; 


Pere long have you been engaged in cotton manufacturing?—A. Over 10 
¢ mel . 


Pee oud around Charlotte?—A. Yes. My mill is about 14 miles from here, on 
Q@. At McAdenville?—A. At McAdenville. 
@. Have you any statement that you would like to make to the commission?— 
A. None in the world, sir; I am just here at the summons of your commission 
and I see no reason to read a paper, because times are very prosperous, and there 


is work for every man who will work, and for 
: : ; women, too, an 
prices and the country is prosperous. ; + a ner eee 


@. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) How long h 


ave you } i i 
Ae MG EeEE AO yoars e you been in the cotton business?— 
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Q. Did you ever have any trouble with your labor? Do they demand more 
wages at any time?—A. No, sir; they all seem satisfied. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytx.) How does their condition appear now as compared with 
10 years ago, when you entered the business?—A. Much better, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) How much have the wages increased in that time, 
approximately?—A. I can not tell you now without going back to the original 
books and looking it up. 

‘ - (By Mr. SMytuH.) There has been an increase?—A. Yes. Most of our work 
is done on what we call piecework. 

Q. You are working less hours than you did 10 years ago?—A. Yes. I work 
66 hours per week now. We used to work 70 to 72 hours. 

Q. ere does your help come from mostly?—A. It comes from the rural dis- 
tricts and counties to the western part of the State entirely. 

Q. You have plenty of help?—A. Plenty. 

__ Q. Do these people consider that their condition is better in the mill village 
than on the farms?—A. A long way, sir. They get their pay regularly once a 
week; they all have money, and the women feel as though they are earning 
_ a good living and are independent, and they live better than any class of people 
for their means I ever saw. 
f A Q. How many employees have you?—A. I work between six and seven hun- 
red, sir. 

Q. You pay in cash every week?—A. I pay in checks. But that is cash imme- 
diately whenever they want it. They are not compelled to trade it out at the 
store, because the store does not belong to the mill. If at any minute they want 
the money the treasurer will pay them. Hence it is that our checks pass in that 
country current as greenbacks or silver. — 

Q. nase do your people hayve,to pay for wood?—A. One dollar and a quarter 
a cord. 

Q. It is in abundance up there?—A. Yes. In the winter season, during a very 
hard time, a severe storm, it goes up a little higher, but in order to cut that off 
I generally keep a good supply of wood on hand for my boilers and dye rooms, 
and we let them have it at $1.15 to $1.25 a cord, so as to keep the people from 
speculating on it for hard weather. 

Q. Can you tell us anything about the scale of wages. Do you weave at your 
millp—A. Yes. Weare making avery nice article of goods now, very fine goods. 
We have on 350 looms and about 15,000 spindles. We spin a larger amount of 
yarns than we weave up. Wesell our surplus yarns to Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. Werun full time on the looms on colored goods. We pay from 
25 to 27 cents a cut for weaving. 

Q. How much does that average a day? 
average about $1.25 a day. 

Q. That is, the year round?—A. Yes. 

@. Now, your spinning department?—A. The average wages in the mill, all 
around, would be about 70 to 75 cents; that is, excluding now the higher-priced 
men. 

Q. Just the weavers themselves?—A. Weavers themselves. 

q@. I mean spinners.—A. Yes; spinners get 75 cents on an average. 

@. The spinners are children?—A. Children, generally. Well, a good many 
women are working there, and some men and boys, in different departments. 

(By Mr. RatcHForD.) The average you have given us applies to all except- 
ing superintendents, foremen, etc., does it?—A. Yes. Then the higher wages 
would raise that average. : 

(By Mr. SmytH.) What ages do you observe at your mill?—A. That is a 
question we can not well control. I prefer not having children too young in the 
mill, and I always instruct my superintendent that Ido not want too small a 
child in the mill if he can prevent it; but he must be a very hard-hearted man 
who has to resist some of them, and sometimes you will get younger people in . 
who are under 12 years of age. 1 do not think there is asingle hand in my factory 
under 12 years old, and if 1 could control it myself I would not employ anybody 
under 12 years of age. 

Q. You do not think it would be economical from any standpoint?—A. They 
learn mighty rapidly, children do. They take hold of anything much better than 
a grown person, and they learn very rapidly indeed, and some of them get to be 
right good hands; but as a general thing I would not like to have too young people 
in my factory. ; 

. Have you any schoolin your village?—A. Yes; we have a good school there, 
a house built by the mill, and we try to get them to go to school; but that is a 
matter you can not control. 


A. Some of them make $9 a week; 


. 
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Q. Would you favor a compulsory school law?—A. I would myself, but you 
can not pass it in this State. ; 

Q. How long does your school last in a season?—A. It will last from 90 days to 
4 months. : ; 

Q. That is, the general public school system?—A. We supplement it a little 
sometimes. ; 

Q. How long in McAdenville?—A. I should say it would average 4 months; 
perhaps longer than that; I can not say positively. We furnish them the house, 
built it for that purpose, and a great many of them won’t send their children to 
school. 

Q. The parents?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Refuse to do it?—A. We insist upon their doing it, but they won’t doit. I 
do not believe compulsory education would pass in this country. I do not think 
you could do it, though I should be glad to have it. Asa manufacturer I believe 
in educating the labor; give them every facility forit. I believe they make bet- 
ter operatives, make better citizens. It elevates and dignifies labor, and I should 
like to see anything that would add to the education of the masses. We are 
willing to be taxed. The mills themselves would be willing to suffer an extra 
tax to educate the people and improve the public roads and public bridges. We 
are willing to pay our proportion of tax, and more, for any of those purposes. 

Q. (By Mr. RAtcHForp.) What is your estimation of the method advocated 
by previous witnesses with reference to the raising of funds for school purposes?— 
A. I should like to see the General Government do it, if I thought it was practi- 
cable, but I believe that thing should be relegated to the State, county, township, 
and corporation. We have excellent schools in our corporation here. They get 
some proportion of the State fund, they get a large proportion of the county fund, 
and yet, in addition to that, the corporation pays 20 cents on $100 worth of prop- 
erty to educate both the colored and white youths. 

Q. And itis a popular measure; everybod¥ would vote for it to-day?—A. Every- 
body would vote for it. ‘ 

Q. For a continuation of that tax?—A, Yes; for that tax, even if they had to 
raise it. It was originally 10 cents on $100. That was raised by vote of the peo- 
ple to 20 cents, and now, if necessary, they would vote 25 cents on $100. 

_ Q. You recognize the insufficiency of the public school system, do you?—A. It 
is not what it ought to be, but it is better than it used to be. 

.Q. Do you care to touch the subject of technical education?—A. I favor tech- 
nical education. Iknow that a mechanic is a better mechanic by being educated. 
I know that in spinning work, if a man understands how to make calculations 
which are very many, when he changes to different numbers, he is a more effi- 
cient man. I know that a weaver, who has to calculate upon his picks, is a better 
weaver if he is educated and knows how to make a calculation. "In fact, I 
believe technical education improves every man in any department of labor. 
Factory people, however, learn a great many things from coming in contact with 
people around them. When they come from the mountain section of the country 
for employment they look lean, hungry, and pale, and after they have been in 
the mill for a few months they look healthy and sleek and neat. Association does 
a great deal for them. Factory people are reading people. They take more 
lg ree ae for. ' Seth nd better posted about what is going on in the 

ry. They writemore letters than any people ct BAW aR ERIN. 
ery, a they are educating themselves pr eel a over YE 

. Do you employ any colored labor?—A. i 

prejudice. I haveakind feeling for the negro, a aed conus a Boh Sor pte! 
the war, and I have always felt a deep interest in the colored man Butt do not 
think it advisable to work them together, and I do not think you could doit tis 
factorily, and therefore I would rather not try. I have no oo 1 ts e te 
mill who are employed by the mill. There are some few en area rheree 
washerwomen—who do not live inside the corporation, and a few men who chop 


wood and work for the different families: but i 
PMI ci may teamster ie a white man, 8; but they have no employment in the 


: a. eee he eee Has there been 

abor in this section of the State during the last f .— i 

a pe a pee cnle increase in cooufwotarisie distr eae Dene 

. How about other occupations, outside of the cotton mills?— i 
ee ee ene the country felt the tide of Soe anes pak die 
; every interest is growing; every interest is doing well. and 

body is at work I believe that will work, and  beli dy everybodHiseapirs 

PEs closed.) , and I believe nearly everybody is happy. 


an increase in the employment of 
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CHARLOTTE, N.C., Mareh 14, 1900. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. J. P. BLACKWELL, 
Bookkeeper for W. C. Coleman, Concord, N. C. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the 
ee of the Southern Manufacturers’ Club at 10.35 a..m., Mr. E. A. Smyth 
presiding. 

Mr. J. P. Blackwell. bookkeeper for W. C. Coleman, Concord, N. C., was intro- 
duced as a witness at 4 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Please give your name.—A. J. P. Blackwell. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. Concord, N.C. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. Bookkeeper for W.C. Coleman. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Who is W.C.Coleman?—A. He is a merchant and 
manager of that colored factory that is going up there. 

Q. (By Mr. Symru.) He is a colored man?—A. He is a colored man. 

Q. He is a colored man and president of the Coleman mill?—A. He is not presi: 
dent, but secretary, treasurer, and manager. 

Q. Of the Coleman mill?—A. Yes; of the Coleman Manufacturing Company. 

Q. That has been completed, has it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you machinery in it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you started operations?—A. No, sir; we exnect to start the 1st of April. 

Q. What are you waiting for?—A. We were nut quite through building. We 
had intended putting the picker room in the main building, but the insurance 
men objected to it, and we have just built a picker room this week. 

Q. You expect to use colored help in your new mill, do you?—A. That is the 
ultimate aim. To begin with, of course, we shall have to have a good deal of 
other help to teach the colored help. 

Q. Do you think you will have plenty of colored help to work in the mill?—A. 
I think we shall be able to get all we want. 

Q. You haveno doubtasto their ability to work in the mill?—A. No,sir. There 
is only one trouble that I anticipate. That is the tendency on the part of our 
people to lie off on big days, go on excursions, etc. 

q. Have you built houses for their accommodation?—A. We have some built, 
and the others we shall have built during the month of April. 

Q. Do you expect to furnish house room for all hands in the mill?—A. Yes. 

Q. What rent shall you charge?—A. About $3 per house per month. 

Q. How many rooms in a house?—A. There will be four. 

. Do you expect to pay the same wages as the white mills in Concord?—A. 
Just about the same. . 

Q. Do you expect to pay less?—A. I think it will range just a little less, accord- 
ing to the superintendent’s estimation. In some instances it is the same. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Who paid for this millP—A. It has been paid for 
mainly by the colored people. 

. (By Mr. SmytH.) They are the stockholders?—A. Yes. 

. What is your capital?—A. One hundred thousand. 

. Is it pretty much all paid in?—A. No; about 50 per cent. 

. Only 50 per cent?—A. Yes. It was onthe installment plan, you know. 

. They paid in so much a month?—A. Yes; so much per cent. 

. Have they been paying pretty regularly?—A. Yes. 

. Will the $100,000 pay for your milland machinery?—A. Yes; I think it will. 
. (By Mr. RatcHurorD.) Have the operatives any interest in the company?— 
A. Itisa stock company; in some instances the operators may be interested a 
little. 

Q. (By Mr. SMyTH.) What is the size of the shares; $100?—A. Yes. 

. You can not give any information as to the actual working of the colored 
people in the mill?—A. No, sir. : ; 

Q. You have had nothing of that kind in North Carolina?—A. No, sir. 

@. So the experiment has not yet been tried?—A. Yes, sir, 

. What school facilities have your colored people in Concord?—A. They have 
fairly good facilities. They have very good graded schools, and they have, I 
suppose, the best female seminary for colored people in the South, possibly in the 
United States. 

Q. How long is that kept open?—A. About 9 months. 

Q. You get funds from the South?—A. No. It is a church school, supported 
by the Northern Presbyterian Church. 

Q. This female seminary?—A. Yes. 
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q. Your graded schools are public schools’—A. Yes; supported by the State | 
and county and corporation. 
Q. By corporation you mean town?—A. Yes. 

- How long is that kept open?—A. That is kept open 8 months, I think. 

Q g pt op pt ope 

Q. The State fund would keep it open 8 months? It has to be supplemented 
by the county and city funds?—A. Yes; and you know the city has an extra tax 
for the support of their schools. 

Q. How much do the colored people pay in taxes in Concord, in proportion to 
the whites?—A. I can‘not tell youexactly. I could possibly give you an estimate. 
I suppose it would be about one-twenty-fifth. 

Q. (By Mr. RaTCHFORD. ) What is the proportion of the colored people to the 
white?—A. I suppose the colored people are about 40 per cent; may be a little 
more. There are quite a number of factories there, and the influx of the country 
people to the town has increased the white population considerably. 

2 Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Do you expect to get the hands for your mill from the 
farm or from the towns?—A. No, sir. Itis our intention to use them from the 
industrial schools—educated help. 

Q. Where are these industrial schools?—A. We shall get some from the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Greensboro, and some from the college in South 
ae, ane several schools, and some from the regular school courses; all 

© Dp. 
Ane ne met have thesame system in your village that the white people have, 
?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many hands will you employ?—A. One hundred. : 

Q. You have about 5,000 spindles then?—A. Yes; about 5,000; a few over. 
veer peURis go to school pretty generally?—A. A few of them; not the 
Poet the Te gan to making the children go to school?—A. I do not 

. 2% 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) Do you believe in th i y 
them to go?—A. Yes, I me aehere I thick that eee = pe oA 
ee and I think that education would produce better citizens in every 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Do think y i 
were unwilling?—A. There is a eck of saat ine ee "ot ry i. es 
and if the State would come in and make them go the parents would . obi ‘ 
Then, with the help of the teachers, I think they an learn comets : OE 
course, there might be some cases in which it would not do any good mort 

Q. You say that this negro mill will pay about the same rate f tl 
pale that Soules white labor, do you?—A. Not quite as sate ee a 

e superintendent’s estimate, and according avis pa = 
Odell, there may be 5 Ns oe ding to WhatsL Ungesehaia aaa 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Five cents less?—A. Yes. 

as ee _ PATORTOED) wee you raised in this State?—A. Yes 

. Have you always,as.: _ had ¢ “unity FE Eee 
opportunities have been cert Rae peat HORIEY 40) ARLORG Hen OO Se saaaea 
. Have your people been restricted because of lac syeys 
has RSIS Ne been restrict cause of lack of school facilities?—A. I 
mendly. fae so. Of course, now, in my days of public school the terms were 

Q. Too short, you think?—A. Yes. i ic s ol: | : i 

high school, the enor ee taeaea pepe school, Dah QUHae yaa aims 
. (By Mr.C ; : pea: 

ef rey, ve os J. HARRIS. ) Are you a stenographer and typewriter?—A. No, sir. 
qcneee oe ATCHFORD.) What have you to say with reference to the wage 

as your race is affected by it?7—A. Of course that comes in there—the 


cheapness of colored labor. One thing i 
5 sor. One thing is : : ily li 
much less than the white family. 1g 18 thatthe ever’ Cole ee 


Q. Does not the average colored f 
Q. And would spend more if it 
be some exceptions, but they 


aml epee what it makes?—A. Yes. 

made it?:—A. Yes; the average. There would 
@. Does the colored cb oe se lie deen A, 

ee work for less wages than the white laborer?—A. 


@. Do they offer themselves for sucl g i indi 
cases I think they do. There are Be: ies be wae ets ere a eee 
re Bee abeist on, and ln they its that bao eee pees 
; nt the same wages as the white 1 : 
Do they generally stop work when they can oan then ak 
ized effort on their part to try to get higher wages , Weer nse 
5 BUv. 


Q. (By Mr. SmyTH.) They are satisfied with less, are they not?—A. Yes 
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Q. Andif they make enough to live on in 3 or 4 days they are willing to rest 
the remainder of the time?—A. Yes. 

Q. ste Mr. Rarcurorp.) Is there any organized effort on the part of the 
white aborers?:—A. In some instances. Take bricklayers; we have a very large 
Be tesi sp in Concord who pays white labor about $2 and the colored man 
about $1.50. 

& And the white brick masons work for him as organized men?—A. No, sir. 

. Then there is no organized effort?—A. No; not in Concord. There is no 
organization there. ; 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Do these colored bricklayers lay as many bricks as 
the others?—A. I think they do, working side by side. : 

_ Q. They are satisfied with half a dollar a day less, are they2—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. RarcHrorD.) Do you think they can live on half a dollar less each 
day than the white workman?—A. That depends largely upon his training. A 
man can be trained so that certain things will not satisfy him, and others can be 
satisfied with most anything. 

Q. We are speaking of the general run of them. What is your observation?— 
A. The average have had no training. 

Q. They can live on much less?—A. Yes. They merely want something to sub- 
sist vpon. Iam pleased to.say the number is growing more and more right along 
as they are being trained. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) The colored bricklayer will do as much, and his 
family will consume as much food to the person, will they not, as his white neigh- 
bors?—A. Yes; but it is not diversified. ' 

Q. And the shoes cost as much, do they not; so do their clothes?—A. They can 
not have as many clothes, and some few of them get bread and meat and are sat- 
isfied with that. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) They have cheaper shoes and clothes, I presume?— 

es. 

Q. Do you not think your race would be improved by maintaining a uniform 
rate of wages with the white laborers for the same class of work?—A. Yes; I do. 

@. You know of no reason why the black bricklayers who lay as many bricks 
as the white man should not get as many cents as the white man?—A. No, sir; I 
do not, and I believe also if he would organize to get this he could get it; because 
the demand would be greater than the supply of white men. 

Q. Do you believe his standard of living would increase and equal that of the 
white man if he got the same wages?—A. In some cases it would. As I said 
before, it depends largely upon his training. 

Q. If he was able to accumulate any money over and above the cost of living, 
is it not a fact that he would invest that in property?—A. A good many of them 
are doing it now. Heretofore they have not done so very much. In our town 
quite a number of them are doing it. : 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Your people are saving up something, are they?— 

A. Yes; quite a number of them. 

: By Mr. Ratcurorp.) As arule do they like to accumulate for their fami- 
lies?p—A. I think there is a large tendency in that direction now. 

Q. Is that tendency growing?—A. I think so. ; 

(By Mr. C.J. Harris.) Do they lay up any money in banks?—A. Some of 
them. Some of the mechanics I know personally in town have five or six hun- 
dred dollars in the bank. ; 

Q. Some are putting money in this mill stock of yours, are they?—A. Yes, 
some; not so very many in Concord, however. 

Q. Is there any Northern capital in it?—A. We have not any. The man from 
whom we got the machinery took stock; that is all. E 

Q. (By Mr. SmyTH.) Outside of that the stock was all raised in North Caro- 
lina, was it?—A. Principally. 

. You have some white stockholders?—A. Yes; a few. 

@. North Carolina people?—A. Yes. no93 : 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) You do not anticipate any disturbance from the 
white population, do you, as a result of your entering into this new industry?— 
A. I can not say definitely on that. We thought of that in locating our mill, 
and we got out of town at a distance from any of the white mills in order to 
prevent anything of that kind. If such a thing should occur, you know, we 
should be out of the way. We should not come so closely in connection with 
them, and we should be in a position to prevent any friction. 

Mr. Smyru. Anything further, Mr. Ratchford? ; 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) Has your race generally complained because the 
white men who are employed as mill operators refuse to work with them?—A. I 
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do not think very much has been said tt that until lately, and I do not think ' 
a b any complaint to their mills. , 

wae ie hae cima eat regarded as a question beyond their reach?—A. Yes; 

they have not bothered with that question very much, because, until lately, we 

have not thought of going into business for ourselves. 


(Testimony closed. ) 


$ 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 14, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. 8. WITTKOWSKY. 


President Chamber of Commerce, Charlotte, N. C. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
rooms of the Southern Manufacturers’ Club at 10.35 a. m., Mr. E. A. Smyth pre- 
siding. — 

Me S. Wittkowsky, retired merchant, Charlotte, N. C., was introduced as a | 
witness at 4.20 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smyru.) Will you please give yourname?—A. Mr. 5. Wittkowsky, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Q. What is your business?—A. I am a retired merchant. 

. Q. Are you engaged in the employment. of labor in any way as a manufac- 
turer?—A. Perhaps my opinion might be of some value as being the president of 
a building and loan association for the last 16 years, and coming in contact 

with the labor as to their savings. Iam president of the Charlotte Chamber of 

Commerce. 

Q. We should be glad to have your statement.—A. I have been president of 
the loan association 16 years, what is known as the Mechanics’ Perpetual 
Building and Loan Association. It has to-day 8,000 shares in operation of $100 
par value, making, of course, $800,000. Now, in that line, I have occasion to see 
how the mechanics and laboring class are getting along. Our chief stockholders 
are laboring people, a good many colored people among them. We have handled 
in the last 17 years $2,066,000, nine-tenths of which perhaps comes from the 
laboring people. Ihave no late detailed statement. I have one which we made 
about 10 years ago, which I will read to you. (Reading.) 


Tabulated statement. 


Since its organization there have been subscribed whole number of 


sharedvs 2 UY Se ee ii deg 7,190 
Wiholeamount of cash received ose ees nan anne annem $251 965. 61 
Whole number of shares now alive and in force __.._._.__._.___._._._. ma vor 3, 726 
Total amount of money loaned out_..__..____._______.._____-...-.... $202, 623. 55 
Total amount paid off by mortgages and cash _____...___.__........ 894, 081. 45 


S anelecdlacw in ae $43, 359. 25 


288 
7163; AMOUNT [Oe $108, 542.10 
rv nonpayment of dues, 3, amount- 


in to pa Sachs sieneies teny ae alee = ee $1, 500.00 
Number of mortgages on real estate, 150, amMounins 107. ee $106, 777.10 
Number of stock loans, 13, RMOUNtINE TON. eee ee $1, 765.00 
Whole number of stockholders at present time _..........._.______- “ar 493 


Average number of shares to each female stockholder ..___________. ae 
Number of white stockholders since organization__ - yi “A ae ev 
Number of colored stockholders since organization ___..__....______. 150 


ing to 102 shares, of which 48 


by lodges and b societi 
and 40 shares are held by manufacturers, ae ee eT aaa 
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Classification of stockholders. 


pifochanics 62... 168 | Bank employees ______ Ba DOCUOLS ants aaa ee 5 
NGleth Gea: Sonja gene 1405) Preachers,..2.=. .--_... (al elacksmithis= =. 225 veel 


Waborers’.....<-.<-.=- Sena Wyets ee ee we Wei Peachers aaa. ae een 3 


Railroad employees __ 59 | Capitalists._.__._____- CHIPSOCLOLICS 2: ates aoe 3 
Barkeepers -_.....--- ree Butchers ese. gee 6 | Manufacturers ____.. 3 
Barbers --_---_- egiesP NOM CAR LIShsees eee eee oe On. citors'2 cee see ee ee 2 
Warmers 2-60 oe 9 | Insurance agents ____- De) @ hunches a= =seae 2 
PEUNGOT aa oe a Dial Miners tse eno 2 SOE a 5 | Miscellaneous ______- 150 
Expense account since organization .__.__..._......-.---.----.------- $4, 399. 71 
Pike CMCC OF PARSON ao 8. 5 se ipsasl-bnsisd-Sedue, heae 1,583, 10 


Making a ratio of expense, including taxes, to income of a fraction over 2 per 
cent. 

We find that the white stockholders at that time were 671 and the colored 150. 
I will state one case that came under my own observation in this connection: A 
colored man working here in a foundry, at 65 cents a day wages, with a wife and 
four children, borr owed $300 of the building and loan, with which he bought | 
himself alittle home. He paid for that out “of his wages and never was delin- 
quent a single time, and when that was fully paid up he borrowed $200 more, as 
his family increased, building two more rooms to his house, and he now owns his 
home and is as comfortable as anybody out of 65 cents a day wages. This shows 
that a colored man can live comfortably, and there is no cause for complaint 
to-day. They all get more wages. That is speaking of 15 yearsago. I will also 
Teave with you, sirs, a later statement, which will give you a larger amount, but 
is not quite so detailed. 


Receipts and disbursements of the Mechanics’ Perpetual Building and Loan Associ- 
ation for 16 years ending February 28, 1899. 


RECEIPTS. 
nStallinenice eee eee: Lh. IES Se eee eee ee $943, 109. 00 
tO ECS bare ne eee ae ae ne. SE eee AE = 2 EE 193, 936. 26 
Mem here hi pics em sttieres Sean ee = eee Saeco as He coe 5, 500. 00 
ier aa Shere Cos een aes ee ee een eee UE SIGNS 278. 60 
rics eee eee a) ee ee Pa seat oe fol iis een 6, 961.80 
eleage-Lees en Ce ee ee PI Soe LAT Ee) UT eat Bed 370. 65 
[LES OSMT® CCCOW tec ameeeaa sae ater ee ee ee a 60.50 
Prolite ascessedton withdrawelse. ss) 2s.) 3: Soe si ees. eo eel ee 138. '7'7 
Merv CCS EOC area ene rene oleae ae Pee ee ee ee er 360.00 ° 
ndividucalgaccount eee ameter ease Jae see SR ee enon Coes 2, 562. 85 
ueaocta tem sae eeeter wee Te ea ee non), $e Sse see eee 1,998. 76 
TEMS) FORE OI She a ees a cc = A 107, 640. 00 
TG QenTT Sane [25 | Caer ee ae ee ee aes wee fee ee ee 347, 469. 55 
Moans dischareed by matured stock=-S. 2-2-2 -- 222" =. 2 eae 246, 778. 82 
in 857, 165. 56 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
hin lin IE, Ca OS ee a te Se Ree See See ae ee ae ee 283, 810. 00 
General nunninorexpenses=ses-=. 2-3 .- == a een ps 13, 981.2 
Expenses | Taxes Op aeae enw SONY Masset (ee IW 402 RG oR 
Discounts and interest on neared BIOCk ee eee ee 4, 786. 25 
GEIL 322 22 eee ae a ere trae 2th aetna ee SAA 876, 425, 37 
iMAMATARDGL Ole <2 oa SS ee Se ee eee ae ey eee 579, 559. 50 
IONRVAGI@RGIS... 2= So. 5s pee a ee eee ae : 17, 210. 25 
Brille: (NC, oe Se a ee eee - 105, 440.00 
TReall eames. 2 3. tc ee ee ee ee eee eer ere 1, 998. 76 
Individual accounts. ---- - PES MEE Re Ae oN ia ee ee 2, 688. 85 
Property accounts. -_.-.-.--------------------------+--------------- 245, 00 
Oi ORRC COE (le Cee met en ee eer eee ea = ase , 3.75 
otreitedistoCK= 22-22 24_-~ naw ste 5 oS eee 2, i 00 
Dyerpaymente rerunded. .-_ -_-. -_..-+--.----~..--4------------- ee 1 2 
(Clastir teat opal a. oo Jk Sed oe ee a ee ee ily i a 
Chigih tin Of... onc nec 822 5 SRR ee ee eer ay} 


1,857, 165, 56 
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OFFICE OF THE*MECHANICS’ PERPETUAL 
BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Charlotte, N. C., April 14, 1899. 


To S. Wittkowsky, President, and the Board of Directors of the Mechanics’ Perpet- 

ual Building and Loan Association, Charlotte, N. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In presenting the accompanying statement of the financial history 
of the Mechanics’ Perpetual Building and Loan Association on its sixteenth anni- 
versary, there haye been issued 22,000 shares of stock since its organization in 
March, 1883—commencing with 1,070 ana ending the sixteenth year with 6,365— 
during which time there have been received— 


Tin Guest oo ne iw coe Shoe Sees eee eee ee Eee eee $943, 110.00 
In interest and other profit accounts---__-_----- --------2-==2=25-— 207, 241.53 
Makinevave ram to bal Olmae =e = eee Sood ee eee 1, 150, 351.53 


In addition to this large sum of money the association has borrowed, on short 
time, from banking institutions, $107,640 for the purpose of paying off matured 
stock and assisting its shareholders in their building operations, of which amount 
$105,440 has been repaid. 

It is interesting to note what. disposition has been made of this large amount of 
money—gathered in in small amounts from week to week, mostly from people 
of moderate means—and it appears that $876,425.47 has been loaned to its share- 
holders and used principally in buying homes. Five thousand nine hundred and 
sixteen shares of stock have been matured, or reached its par value of $100 per 
share, amounting to $591,600—$233,310 have been paid to withdrawing share- 
holders, on which a profit of $17,210.25 has been allowed. 

It has been the disposition of the directory to deal liberally with its members, 
extending to them every advantage consisteat with safety, and this is conclusively 
shown by the amount paid on withdrawal and the profits thereon. 

An important factor in all business operations is that of expense, and while the 
amount of general expense looks large, being $13,981.25 for the entire time, and 
’ taxes $17,668.25, yet, figuring the percentage to total receipts it figures 1.21 for 
operating expenses and 1.53 for taxes, making the total percentage of expenses to 
total receipts 2.74. : 

In summing up the whole situation, it is a source of gratification to know that 
in 16 years’ experience of the association this large amount of money, aggregating 
$1,150,351.53, has been handled without loss, nor is there any money tied up in 
real estate taken under foreclosure—that it has made 1,300 loans since its organi- 
zation, averaging $674.17, aggregating, as above stated, $876,425.47, thus distribu- 
ting its funds among a large number of people, and affording them the means of 
acquiring homes which could not have been done in any other way. 

Respectfully submitted. 

R. E. COCHRANE, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Do I understand you to say that to-day they get more 
wages than then?—A. Yes. 

Q. In what particular lines?—A. I'think in all lines. I think wages in all lines 
have advanced. ; 

Q. The wages then were 65 cents a day?—A. That is what he got. 

Q. Common labor?—A. Yes; in the foundry as a laborer. 

Q. We had testimony before the commission to-day that the average wages for 
unskilled mill operators is 65 cents a day.—A. Yes; this man was in a foundry— 
an iron foundry. : 


Q. They pay better wages there, do they2—A. Yes: I pres i 
| Se oo } es: I presume they do, because 


ae ee ee - Harris.) What would be the wages of common labor in the 

The WITNESS. To-day? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

The WITNESS. Day labor? 

Mr. ee. Yes. 

The WITNESS. Well, about 75 cents. Thav insaer i 
ing the last year, but that is what I have pele ei doing a great jee a 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD. ) To both colored and white labor?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Do you make any distinction in the carpenters that 
you hire? Do you pay them and the bricklayers less than the whites?—A. That 


2 
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depends on how skilled thelaboris. If I want acommon job, I get a colored man, 
and if I want a better job I get a white man. 

~ Suppose ener are of equal skill, do they get the same wages?—A. Yes. I 
had a foreman an gave him $2 a day, and I had a colored man recently who asked 
me $2 a day and I gave it to him. 

Q. It depends mostly on the skill of the individual man, does it?—A. Yes. In 
this connection I will say that I have been a director in a cotton mill for quite a 
number of years. Ican not speak as to details as well as Dr. McAden, but the 
labor is getting along very peaceably, very pleasantly, and they are all saving up 
a little money. I will venture to say that of the $325,000 we have to-day in our . 
building and loan from $75,000 to $100,000 runs to colored people. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) That applies to the city, of course?—A. Yes; I know 
nothing about the country. 

Q. Wages, of course, are higher in the city than in the country?—A. I presume 
so. Farm labor is always less. 

_ Q. Do you think that because the colored man can make more in the city than - 
in the country is one reason why he crowds to the cities?]—A. Yes; and their 
facilities for schooling are better. They see more sights; they get certainly bet- 
ter wages, and they love to live in the city—dress better and acquire more. : 
was president of the savings bank for a while, and the colored people deposited a 
good deal of money in proportion to the whites here in this city. 

(By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Do you find that the Southern working people, 
white or colored, are thrifty in the way of saving? Are they not rather care- 
less?p—A. They are becoming so gradually more and more. As they become 
educated they become more saving. I know some colored people who are just as 
saving as any white man could possibly be, and as thrifty, but as a class they are 
not. They part with their money very freely. 

Q. This is the greatest drawback to the South?—A. They go and spend their 
money in any fake thing that comes along. 

Q. What would be the deposits of a savings bank in a town like Charlotte?—A. 
Here is a peculiar condition. We have here three building and loan associations 
which have been successful. The one I am in, in 16 years of operation, with 
$2,066,000, has never lost 1 cent. The others are equally successful. While I was 
president of the bank our savings in the savings department amounted only to 
about $65,000 at any one time. 

Q. You are presideut of the chamber of commerce here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are your railroad rates satisfactory?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is there any discrimination between different people? Do you find some 
people getting one rate and another another? 

The WITNESS. You mean in our community? 

Mr. Harris. Yes.—A. Not that Iam aware of, sir. We are just organizing. 
No, sir; I do not think there is any discrimination between individuals, but we 
think we have been really discriminated against as a community. 

Q. We find every community feels that way in our investigations.—A. We 
think we are nearer a gateway than we are given credit for. 

. You have two roads here, so you have competition?—A. Yes; so called. 
(Testimony closed. ) 


ATLANTA, GA., March 19, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. J. D. TURNER. 
Cotton manufacturer, Atlanta, Ga. 


_ The subeommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the par- 
lors of the Kimball House at 10 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. J. D. Turner 
was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 
Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Will you give your name?—A. J. D. Turner. 
Q. Residence?—A. Atlanta. 
Q@. Occupation?—A. Cotton manufacturer. 
Q. Are your mills located near the city?—A. Yes. 
Q. In the city?—A. No; just outside. 
Q. How many hands do you employ?—A. About 800. ' 
Q. Do they live in houses furnished by your company?—A. Most of them. 
Q. What rent do you charge?—A. A very small rent; for a 4-room house, about 
2 a 


month. 
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Q. Do you make it compulsory on your people to live in your houses?—A. No, ‘a 
sir; we do not. ; = 

Q. About what ages do you employ?—A. From 12 years up. 

Q. Is there any law in Georgia respecting ages?—A. I think not. 

. Have you a law respecting hours of work?—A. Yes. 
. What is the law?—A. Eleven hours a day. 

Q. Sixty-six a week?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any rule of your own with reference to the’age of the children _ 
you employ?—A. We do not want children under 12 years of age. 

Q. Why don’t your—A. They are a little more efficient in their work.. 

Q. Do you think it is economy to employ children under 12 years of age, from 
the standpoint of the employer?—A. No; but sometimes we have a few under 
that, where a widow comes in with a few children and could not make a living 
without. We have probably a half dozen, but we do not want them. 

Q. BO He on that pressure on the part of the parents to work their children 
young?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. What school facilities have you?R—A. We have just started a public school 
in the mill in January. The county has two public schools quite near by. 

Q. You have started a school—your company?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Supported by your company?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) These children attend free of all charges?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any compulsory school law in Georgia requiring the children to go 
to school?—A. I think not. 

Q. You would favor such a law?—A. I would. | 

Q. (By Mr, RarcHrorD.) Where would you draw the tine as to the age of the 
child?—A. Compulsory education from 12 years down. 

(‘Be es him a work after that?—A. Yes. 

). (By Senator Kyxe.) I did not understand whether your labor i 
white?—A. White altogether. y Your, 1aRE & Seis 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Do you believe all children should be at work in 

ee me factory after the age of 12 years?—A. That depends on the condition 
e child. 

Q. We assume that the child is healthy—sound physically. i 
such children should be put to work A fhe oor a ieee t a0 
believe that, but I do not think they ought to be compelled to work before that. 
ae Hs aca Is ‘ Bo the eben in the South, on the farms, for the 

» put to work at 8, 10, and 12 years of age?—A. I will say 10. I 
worked when I was 10. : a 
Q. Is it not customary in Georgia for bo f 8 or i 
51 e0rg ys of 8 or 10 to be plowing?—A. Yes. 
ee eat ery for children of 8 or 10 or 12 years to be hoers and pick- 
g 8 the pnplosmnens rae 12 years up is not unusual?—A. No. 
. (By Senator Kye.) In the empl child le ; 
eo Whe 8 labor that ce be see eae iid: ae conte er ae 
fe are ie eet pedis the work?—A. Spinners and sweepers, and things of 

Q. It would not be any harder than following - hoeing icki 
| ates do not think it is halted bee ar i plow Sb hoe aims picking 
| . (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) Is it customary in the r istri 
| children out of school and put them to wate as ee cone ae gees 
| mo By Me fone to put their children to work to make a living ee 
. Yr. SMYTH. at is na : es : 3 

ae at Gea is ee length of the public-school term in the rural 
| Stric Ore unk 5 or6 months. Iam not sure about that. I 
think it was extended: that tl : i c is 
| eo (ay ate Seine ee ence ere appropriated more money. 
‘ rs é . r oe se ing o 
3 young. Three months in the oa aaa pia ae ails! 6538" 


. (By Mr. 4 a : 
ae < ee to this year the school year has not exceeded 3 


Q. You said that the spinners’ is li i 
t the spi 8 light work?—A. Yes. 
Q. The great objection is the confinement?—A. That is all. 


Q. (By Mr. Ratourorp.) Do : ; yh ee 
health oF ihe child?—A. =e a Rhone type pein ee is injurious to the 


Q. From what standpoint, th i srs: os : 
bandition of the chil Fa Vo mes eee found injurious to the physical 


. No, I mean tl i =e S ett ee 
cow n the confinement.—A, There is no objection to that that I can 


Q. I understand you to say that is the onl jecti 3 
Some think that is a hardship, but I have ee Fetes a age 
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ees (By Mr. SmMytuH.) That is the only thing that could be used against it?— 


Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) You wish to modify that “objection.” 

_ make the testimony eel Yes. 2 a ee 
: Q. You think it is not injurious to the physical development to confine a child 
for 11 hours a day at the age of 12 years?—A. I have not found it so. 

_ Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Does this mean the year round?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. SMyTH.) There are spurts; not regularly every day?—A. Most of 
them do; yes. 
an Have you a surplus of help in your village?—A. Yes; there is a surplus 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Do you run acompany store in connection with your 

_ works?—A. Yes. 

Q. All your employees deal in it?—A. No. 

Q. Is it voluntary with them to deal there or not?—A. Altogether. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) You pay in cash?—A. Yes. 

Q. How often?—A. Every 2 weeks. 

@. (By Senator KyLe.) You never use the system of store checks?—A. Yes, 
we do that. 
wos (By Mr. SmytH.) Where does your help come from? The rural districts?— 

2 eS: 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) If you pay in cash, what advantage can you gain by 
using store checks?—A. A family comes in and they require about all they can 
make to support them, and between pay days we give them an order on the store. 

Q. Is not that the general rule, that it requires all the family makes?—A. No; 
very few take the checks. 

Q@. (By Mr. SmMytH.) When the family first comes in they hardly earn full 
wages for some time; some weeks or months?—A. Yes. 

. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) That part that is advanced to them on the checks is 
deducted from their wages when pay day comes?—A. Yes; it is so much cash. 

Q. What are your deductions? What doesit amount to? What percentage of 
your business does it cover?—A. You mean these checks? 

Q. Yes.—A. A very small proportion. 

Q. (By Mr. SMytH.) You have plenty of help?—A. Yes. 

@. You consider the condition of these people in the mills an improvement over 
what it was on the farm?—A. I think so. 

Q. Do they consider it so?—A. I think so. 

@, You think that is the reason of their coming to the mill from the farm?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a regular accession of mill hands recruited from the farm hands 
every fall?p—A. Yes. 

Q. Do some of them save up money and go back to the farm?—A. Occasionally. 

Q. Buy land?—A. Yes. 

Q. Doany of your people save money?—A. A few; not many. 

. What facilities have they; any savings bank?—A. There are some savings 
banks down town. A good many deposit with the company. 

Q. You allow them interest?—A. Yes. 

Q. What rate?—A. Five per cent. 

Q. That is subject to call?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Could you state to the commission the proportion of 
female and male labor employed in your mill?—A. I can not state that. Ihave 
not looked into that particularly. 

Q. Do you employ many females?—A. Yes. 

. Many women and girls?—A. Yes; weavers and card-room hands. 
. Arethere any girls 12 to 15 years of age?—A. Yes. 
. Where?—A. In the spinning and card room. 
. Same as the young boys?—A. Yes. : 
. (By Mr. SmytTH.) Whatcan weavers make in your mill.—A. About $1 a day. 
Q. Can you give us an idea of the average, including the spinners and all 
except overseers and the higher priced men?—A. Seventy-five cents a day. 
Q. That includes children and adult labor and excludes the bosses?—A. Yes, 
oh, yes. 
Oo. What is the average rate of pay on afarm?—A. I can not answer that; about 
$10 a month. 
Q. (By Senator KyLE.) White labor?—A. Yes. 
Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Do you know what they pay for hoeing cotton a day?— 
. No, I do not. : } 
Q. What do they pay for picking cotton?—A. I have not paid any attention to 
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that for a great many years. Ido not know.. I was raised on a farm, but have 
been away for many years. 
Q. (By Mr. RatcurorpD.) The price of cotton has advanced in the last year?— 
A. Yes ; 
3 i ? 
Q. How much?—A. From 54 to 9 cents; about 4 cents a pound. : 
q. Has the price of the finished product advanced?—A. Not in proportion. ‘ 
Q. Have the wages of labor advanced in proportion to the increase in cotton?— 
A. Notso much as that. } 
Q. Have they advanced any?—A. Yes. 
@. How much in the last year, on an average?—A. About 10 per cent, I suppose. 
q. That advance has been voluntary on the part of the employer?—A. Yes. 
ine Ne eee re store question. Whatis flour worth per barrel in that 
store?—A. out $4.50. 
Q. Do you sell meats?—A. Yes. : 
Q. What is beef worth per pound?—A. We do not sell beef. 
8 (By Sees KYLE.) on sell sides and hams?—A. That is right. 
. (By Mr. RaTcHFORD.) What are hams worth per pound?—A. About 10 
Ithink. Bulk meat is worth about 7 cents. eS i wr — 
Q. Other staple articles sell at proportionate prices?—A. Yes. The truth is, we 
do not try to make money inthe store. We do it for accommodation for our help. 
Q. Then prices range with the general prices in town?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the average wages are about 75 cents per day?—A. Yes. 
Q@. (By Mr. SmytH.) That average includes children?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHFrorD.) What do the children make?—A. From 25 cents up; 
ee less than 25 cents. \a 
. And the common, unskilled labor—haye you y such labor?— i it- 
ms hey: all work in the mills, you know. “ any sak ee 

. Would you kindly name the rate of wages paid them?— ay 
laborers less than 75 ate A. gee paid Shee ee 
@. Do you pay any more?—A. Yes; up to 75 cents and $1. 
8 ek ae oe ) ae = who labor, you consider skilled labor?—A. No. 
; abor?—A. Yes. 
N oS ee peteen coming from the country could take it up in a day or two?— 
Q. Do you think you have a class of skille ?— 7 
operatives Bes = ii ss of skilled labor?—A. I suppose you mean the 
. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) If the unskilled i id 75 ‘4 
wages of the skilled must be eorreupandagie poe inn Wooton aoe 
ute as ee) Nests he er three or four ordinary laborers. ne 
. (By Senator Kyun.) Yo , ; 7 src ; 
inCeey gee iprernert rere 
lheeeea it requires some knowledge?—A. Yes; they have to learn that right 
Q. Then there must be a class of what y 5 ski 
A. There are the weavers and, I scr aunes : toch eee mipperee s 
si (9. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) The weavers make about $1 a day?—A. Yes; up to 
ae pide of the bosses and superintendents $1 is about the highest wage?— 
Q. What do the bosses or managers get?—A. Ab 32.5 
Reals. Sucvrn. : NG CO CO ee out $2.50 up. : 
a me aah o ae ig enael eS is very little labor in a cotton mill that 
Q. The employment is very easily learned?—A,. Y i 
se Saks y easily le d?—A. Yes, sir. 
ena does not take many weeks to make a weaver?—A. No; it takes some little 
. The advance in the price is ady 
unless there is a similar navatics mn ses Bek of pets o> thats pees 
ae as SO goods?—A, is true. 
aaa - en ance in goods does not always follow the advance in the price of cot- 
0; I have seen cotton go up and goods go down ‘ 
Q. The advance in the price of cotton has come too late 
tage to the farmers of the State?—A. I do not think hoy colone ee aa 
ete exon as mostly « Win ia think they get much out of it. 
Q p is mostly sold before the 1st of December?—A. Y ir 
Q. So really the advance in cotton has not been of achedeee ae 
Pe ator A. No. ‘ en of much advantage to the labor 


Q. The price of your finished g as not iner eral 

asthe ravt cotton ree aes hoa ae not increased anything like 100 per cent, 
Q. (By Senator Kyiz.) The fact that the pric ‘ni 

advanced, while the price of cotton has, sini ol the harder mere rae, 
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@. (By Representative Livinaston.) There is quite a margain b 
price of cotton and the cotton aa a aren of Ronee, vee Be 

Q. As cotton has gradually gone down you do not cut down on your manufac- 
tured products, do you?—A. Yes; for several years we have had to. It was a 
pretty hard time in manufacturing until the last year or 18 months. 

a Where do you get your cotton?—A. I get it at points contiguous to Atlanta 
and in Atlanta. : 

Q. How—daily, weekly, or monthly?—A. I buy right along. It depends on 
how the market is. 

Q. (By Senator Kyie.) Do you buy through brokers?—A. I buy some from 
cotton merchants here and some from merchants in the country. 
5 aes Representative Livineston.) Do you buy a month or two ahead?—A. 
, yes. : 
i ae pe: eee you on hand now?—A. I think I have enough to do until 
; Q. From the time you began to buy that cotton up to the last time you bought, 

what did that cotton cost you? About what would it average?—A. I suppose 

somewhere between 7 and 8 cents. 

Q. Tell me how you are holding that cotton?—A. In my own warehouse. 

= Who advanced the money to hold it?—A. I borrow in New York, Atlanta, 

- and all around; I use some money of my own. 

Q. What rates of interest do the banks charge you for holding that cotton?— 
A. That depends on the tightness of the money market. 

Q. Iam asking you what they are charging you now on that cotton you are 
Og ae have not borrowed any for some time. I suppose I can get money 
now for 5 or 6 per cent. 

Q. The banks are helping the spinner to hold cotton even up to next October, 
now. is aK oe a very decided advantage to the manufacturing industry of the 
country?—A. , yes. 

2 Q. Could an have been done a few years ago?—A. I do not know, before I - 
egan manufacturing. 

@. When did you begin?—A. Six years ago. 

Q. Could that have been done 10 years ago?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Could you do it 6 years ago?—A. Yes. 

; eta where did you get the money?—A. Where I am getting it now. 
. New York?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Mostly in New York?—A. Some there and some here; 
wherever it is most advantageous to get it. 

Q. Are the bankers here cooperating more than formerly?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) That cotton averaged between 7 and 8 
cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would June and July deliveries cost you now if you had to buy?— 
A. I suppose over 9 cents. 

Q. Could you buy a bale of cotton for June delivery for less than 104 cents 
right now?—A. Yes. 

@. Where?—A. On the New York Exchange. 

Q@. Iam not talking about the speculative market. [I mean where you can go 
to a warehouse and make a contract for 500 bales of cotton?—A. I do not know. 
I have not tried that. 

Q. Iam talking about spot cotton?—A. I do not know the condition. 

@. What is the increase in demand for cotton fabrics in the last 6 years since 
you have been at work?—A. We have not had much change. 

Q. You sell all you can make?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have orders ahead?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you take more if you could fill them?—A. Yes. 

@. Has there been an increased demand for cotton goods?—A. I think the export 
demand has been greater for the last few months. 

. Are you selling any cotton in the Orient?—A. Yes. 
. Do you find that a good opening?—A. Yes. 
. Likely to be a good one?—A. Yes. 
. (By Senator KYLE.) Increasing?—A. Yes. _ 
. Do you sell in Europe?—A. No; we sell to China altogether. 
. China and Japan?—A. Notin Japan. We sell some in Africa. 
. (By Mr. SmyTH.) What is the weight of those goods you sell in China?— 
A. Three-yard sheetings. 
Q. Would you mind telling us what you are delivering those goods at, latest 
contract, to China?—A. I made a contract for China some time ago for less than 
5 cents, 
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. About 44 cents?—A. Yes. x 

¢ How ee did these goods get 2 years <i when cotton was worth about 5 
cents? Did they sell as low as 34 cents?—A. Yes, they did. I think, as low as 34 
cents. 

Q. So when cotton was 5 cents, the margin of profit was very small at 34 
cents?—A. Yes, very. ; ; j 

Q. And with the price of cotton to-day, 91 cents, there is very little margin at 
44 cents?—A. Very little. ; . 

Q. So unless you can get an advance in the price of goods, there is not very 
much margin between the value of cotton to-day and the value of the export 
goods?—A. That is true. : : 

Q. In other words, you could sell your raw stock of cotton to the English spin- 
ners at more profit than the goods?—A. Yes, sir, I think so; more than by manu- 
facturing it. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Why do you not do it?—A. I can not 
afford to; can not afford to stop the mill. 

Q. Do you not think there is bound to be a rise in the fabric?—A. I do not 
know. Ihave my doubts. I think they will base the price of goods pretty soon 
on the next crop. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) What is it that regulates the price of the manufac- 
tured article?—A. Supply and demand, I think. 

Q. What has the competition of other parts of the country to do with it? Is 
the competition of New England keeping prices down?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) There are very few of these export goods made in New - 
England?—A. Mostly in the South. 

@. (By Senator Kyu.) Does England export?—A. England does. 

Q. I mean New England.—A. They did that business many years ago, but it 
has gradually come South. 

Q. To what countries do they export chieflyo—A. Where we do. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Do you find any difficulty in competing with the New 
peeeod product?—A. I do not know that it is competition. We sell all that we 
can make. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) I understand you to say there are very few goods of your 
class now made in New England, and that many of the mills have built branch 
mills in the Southern States, and the goods are sold under their brands, the finan- 
ciering all done in Boston, with the main office of the company in Boston—simply 
employing Southern labor, and enjoying any advantages the South may have, 
and competing with you here in the South?—A. Yes. 

Q. So the bulk of the goods sold under New England brands for marketing in 
eee to-day are made in the South?—A. I think the greater proportion of them 
_Q. (By Representative Livincston.) Coming back to the price of goods again 
for the moment: You said you had all the work you could do and had all the 
orders for the factory that you could accept, that you could get more orders if 
you could fill them?—A. I said I would accept more orders if I could get them 
[ have all that I can do now. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytru.) Don’t you find the China demand light now?—A. Yes. I 
have had no orders now for some time. , 

Q. (By Representative Livrnasron.) Do you solicit them?—A. Oh yes; we 
solicit, but there seems to be very little demand at the present moment. 

Q. Are you satisfied with your work, or are you soliciting future orders?—A. I 
am soliciting orders now. 

g Hee a ee them?—A. I have not yet. 

: hat could you get for this cot hat costs 18H ff — 
eth about 11 ae Layee oe that costs between 7 and 8 cents?—A. It 
Here, f.0.b.2—A. About 94 cents. 


Q. Don’t you know it is selling in North Carolina for future deliveries to-day 


i : r 5 : . . 
AOE ea ah No; I do not know that. I have paid little attention to cotton 


Q. Don’t you think it would be to 
with the farmer—the producer of the 
pay 8 cents, should you be willing 
Fae you for 7 cents?—A. Yes. 

. You would be willing to go halfway and meet them?—A WE 

Q. (By Senator KyiE.) That would crowd out Ror any 

as Fee crowd out the broker.—A. I do not know 


Q. (By Mr. RaTcHFORD.) Do you think h g : 
ae ree you think he ought to be crowded out?—A. I do 


your interest to get into closer connection 
cotton? If they sell it for 6 cents and you 
to make an arrangement by which they should 
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. (By Senator Kyix.) Would there be any inconveni i i 
an a plan as that? Woale you have to go Riot and aval a ati rehiras 
A. It would be a little more work. 

Q. (By-Representative Livineston.) Suppose the farmers put the cotton ina 
warehouse and insured it for its full value and then sold it to you, to be taken 
out as you want it; that would not be any inconvenience to you?—A. No. 

Q. (By Senator Kye.) That is making the farmer his own broker?—A. Yes. 

. (By Representative Livineston.) It makes the banker the broker, who 
advances the money to the farmer; nobody comes between you except the 
banker?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Is not that custom growing, of establishing these bonded 
warehouses, where the cotton can be stored by the farmer, who borrows the 
mcney from the banker?—A. I do not know whether it is or not in this section. 

@. (By Representative Livingston.) It is coming, and I wanted to know 
whether you accept it. It would save you expense and bring the farmer more 
money.—A. I have no objection. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) What percentage of the farmers are compelled to turn 
their crop off immediately after picking?—A. I think the farmers are in better 
condition than heretofore. More people hold it than in years past. I do not 
know what proportion are able to do so. 

Q. Have they been in the habit of throwing it all on the market at one time?— 
A. Yes, sir: ever since the war. 

Q. Do you consider that the reason for the depression of cotton at certain 
periods?—A. They have had debts and have had to put it on the market. 

Q. Do you think arrangements could be made whereby they could have a 
bonded warehouse?—A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. Giving the cotton as security?—A. Yes. 

@. Under that plan any farmer could hold his cotton?—A. Yes. 

(By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is there any combination of manufacturers in your 
Stater—A. Not that Iam aware of. 

Q. Each firm does business of its own accord and without any interference on 
the part of outsiders?—A. Yes; so faras I am aware. 

Q. (Representative Livineston.) Ask if the Georgia Manufacturing Associa- 
tion belongs to the National Association. Isuppose that is what you are after, is 
it not? 

Mr. RaTcHFORD. I wanted to know whether there is an association or combi- 
nation, I do not care which. 

The WitNEss. I do not know of any combination at all.” 

Q. Is there an association?—A. There was a little association here, but that is 
only for meeting and discussing matters; no combination. 

Q. Matters of what character? Relative to prices?—A. No, not at ali; that has 
never been discussed. 

Q. Relative to wages?—A. No; just the general good of the manufacturers. 
Wages have never been discussed. The truth is there has been very little done. 

Q. (By Representative Livriyeston.) About the health of these boys and girls, 
women and men that work in your factory. Is there a larger percentage of sick- 
ness among them than in the ordinary mass of the city here? Have you ever 
given any attention to it?—A. Yes; I am sure there is not. 

Q. They are as healthy as any people?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And contented?—A. Perfectly contented. 

«. No strikes?—A. Never had one. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcuHrorD.) Any organized labor?—A. None at all. 

Q. Do you have a doctor for these factory employees?—A. No; we have none. 
There is a physician just outside that we callin. We see that they are paid. 

Q. You see they are paid when called in?—A. Yes. p 

@. Have the employees the privilege of calling any physician they please?—A. 


es. 

Q. You see that they are paid?—A. Yes. We nearly always call a physician. 
We have a telephone and they come to the office and call for them. a 

Q. Do you find, as a rule, that your employees pay their own debts v« luntarily? 
A. As arule they do. ; 

Q. Then why does it become necessary for the company to pay it for them?—A. 
A great many of them are not known as well as the mill is, and when we call the 
physicians in we guarantee that the bills will be paid. : 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) It is only the doctors’ bills that you guarantee?—A. That 
is all; and the medicines. Lae 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) There is one reason for it, is there not? 
Under the laws of Georgia you can not garnishee labor?—A. Yes. 
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. You can not garnishee the wages of these people, and they have nothing 
ner the ordinary hommestents and there is no way at law to collectit out of them. 


For that reason if they get the services of a physician you have to guarantee it; 


that is the whole of it?—A. Yes. 5 ‘ 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) What is your plan in employment? Do you acquaint 
aman with the fact that you have houses to rent, and that you have a store with 
which hecan trade?—A. I do not think that is ever considered at all. They all 
want houses on the ground—nearly all these people that come in. 

- They can get houses cheaper than down town?—A. Yes, sir; our houses are 
full all the time. : 

Q. (By Mr. SmytuH.) Do any of your employees own their own houses?—A, 
Yes, sir; some—the bosses. 

Q. (By Senator KyuE.) Do you sell houses to employees?—A. No. 

Q. Is your store more conveniently ss Te ap age pe er, to employees 
than the downtown stores?—A. Yes, sir; right on the ground. | 

Q. They trade there because of the conyenience?—A. Yes, sir. : 

q). (By Representative Livineston.) Give us the name of your mills.—A, 
Exposition Cotton Mills. ame: 
q. By penator ireeee rete you mis complaint from your employees as to 

the long hours of labor?—A. We never have. 

Q. Do you consider your men can do more work in 11 hours a day the year 
round than they could in 10 hours?—A. I do not think there would be any dif- 
ference in that. : 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD. ) i. do not think there would be any difference in 
the amount of work done?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Could they do as much in 10 hours as in 11?—A. I mean they do not object 
to the 11 hours, 

Q. (By Senator Kyir.) You work 11 hours because you think you get better 
results as to the amount of work done?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative LIVINGSTON.) Your machinery runs at a certain rate?— 
A. Yes. 

Q.. By power and at a certain speed?—A. Yes. 

. And of course they could not do as much in 10 hours as in 11, and you could 
make more in 12 and more in 15 hours?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyue.) It is all done by machinery?—A. Yes. 

q. (By Mr. SMyrtH.) Weaving is almost automatic, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. fees to start the machinery, and stop it, if it is making bad cloth?—A. It 
runs itself. 
me Be Senator Kyun.) The physical part of the labor is not very much?—A. 

is not. 

On BY en rab, Bare you seats provided for your weavers?—A. Yes. 

@. (By Senator KyLE.) The physical exhaustion of working in your factory is 
oN so ey Pe of chopping wood by the cord or following the plow?—A. No; 

do not think it 1s. 

% Q: ee are conversant with both?—A. Yes, sir; I have plowed. I do not like 
1e WOrk, 

; Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) There is some difference in the hours of labor in the 
ton ores here and in the New England States, is there not?—A. Yes; I 
understand there is. 

Do you know of any good reason why such a difference should exist?—A. 
ae Ler ee climate than they haye—not so rigorous in the winter and not 

e summer. 

_ Q. (By Mr. Smyrx.) Your windows are open 8 or 
in fresh air?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) Any other reasons?—A. We 
and have to work more. 


Q. Perhaps these long hours are keeping or ; i i 
Pt thine cot, pig you poor. Is there anything in 


9 months in the year, letting 


are poorer than they are 


Q. Regardless of climate, is it not true that the New 
has to meet your competition, and by reason of your longer hours you are able to 


produce cheaper?—A. We do not compete much with them. We do not make 
the same character of goods; very little. 


Q. You do not enter the same markets?—A. No, sir. 


Q. (By Senator Kyix.) How long do the employees upon the farm labor each 
day, and the workmen upon the streets in the city here, generally?—A. I used to 
plow from sunup to sundown. 

Q. That is the universal rule; making 
10 or 12 or 18. It depends on the day. 


England manufacturer 


about how many hours?—A. About 12— 
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In summer time as high as 13, and in the winter time 9 or 10?—A. Yes. 
So you are not an exception to the rule in demanding 11 hours’ work from 


your employees?—A. No. 2 

Q. (By Mr. Smyru.) It is customary in the Southern country to work long 
hours in agricultural pursuits?—A. Yes. 

Q. The cotton-mill industry has been a matter of recent origin?—A. To a cer- 
tain extent—about 18 years. ~ ; ; 

Q. The New England cotton mills have been running 75 or 80 years, have they 
not?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. And they used to run 14 hours a day and gradually cut down?—A. Yes. 

(J. You never ran over 11 hours a day, did you?—A. No. 

@. So you never enjoyed the 14 hours a day that the New England mills 
enjoyed?—A. No. 

Q. Therefore you think that, the industry being in its infancy in the Southern 
country, any advantages you have, either from the customs of the people or cli- 
matic advantages—your employees working so much in the open air instead of 
being shut up in tightly sealed houses—this country should be permitted to 
oa ae That is our position. Our windows are open some 8 or 9 months in 

e year. 

Q. (By Representative Livincston.) These New England mills are well pro- 
tected. They do not come into competition with you or with European mills, 
but are well protected?—A. So far as I know. 
ee Do you know what the tariff isp—A. No; I do not. There is a tariff on 

em. 

Q. Pretty high, is it not, on their fabrics?—A. Yes, sir. 

¢. Then they do not come into competition with Southern mills that make a 
different kind of stuff, and they are thoroughly protected against the English or 
European spinners. They are not suffering under an 8 or 9 hour law, are they?— 
A. I do not know their condition. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyru.) Is it not a fact that the New England mills are making 
finer cloth than is ever thought of in the South—cloths made only in Germany, 
and therefore the New England mill is not in competition with you?—A. No. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the Northern mills were formerly on the export busi- 
ness, China and Africa, and have established branch mills in the South?—A. 
Some of them are running entirely on that. 

@. So they are competing with themselves in the North and adding to any 
competition that may exist between the South and New England?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you not consider that the New England mills established in the South have 
decided advantages over your mills in the way of getting cheap capital in the 
North, and the brands they have had for 75 or 80 years in the export business and 
their knowledge of the general business of the world in the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods?—A. Yes; and they have had the trade well established for all these 

ears. 
¥ Q. Is it not a fact that these New England brands will command a quarter of 
a cent above any Southern brand, even if the goods are made in the South?—A, 
Yes, sir; that is true. 

@. And they are sold in China and Africa on that brand?—A. Yes. 

@. And that brand can not be infringed upon?—A. They are protected in the 
brand; yes, sir. 

. (By Representative Livinaston.) What advantage per cent have you over 
the Lowell mills, spinning the same fabric, whether coarse stuff or fine stuff ?— 
A. Ihave not figured that out. 

Q. Will you do that some day?—A. Yes, sir. I do not know that I could get at 
the exact figures. g ; ; 

Q. (By Mr. SmytuH.) Do you think you have much advantage in the South from 
your proximity to the cotton fields?—A. Not as much as some people think. 

Q. Don’t you have to pay a heavy freight to New York?—A. Yes. 

@. What is the rate?—A. About 60 cents. 

Q. The rate from Lowell to New York is about 15?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you have the advantage in raw cotton that the people suppose 
the Southern mills have?—A. Not so much as some people seem to think. 

Q. New York is the basis of delivery on all export goods?—A. Yes; all export 
goods are sold at New York. Aaa ‘ 

Q. You have to allow the New York rate of freight?—A. Yes. 

Q. You give that to the exporter?—A. Yes. eer 

Q. So practically your goods are delivered less the New York freight?—A. Yes. 

@. (By Representative Lrvineston.) Does that grow out of the money ques- 
tion, the bank facilities, exchange facilities in New York over Charleston and 
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Savannah? Why don’t you make the arrangement at Savannah?—A, All the for- 
eign agents are in New York. : , 
O. ‘By Mr.Smytu.) They are agents of foreign houses?—A. Yes. 

3 ver have nothing to do with it?—A. No. 

Q. They have their offices in New York?—A. Yes. | 

Q. The purchases are all made there? -A. And delivered there. 

Q. 1t has been the custom for years to make deliveries there?—A. Yes. , 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Have they any branch houses on the Pacific coast?— 
A. No. : 

. (By Mr. Smyvru.) How do your goods go abroad; transcontinental?—A. Yes. 

3. What PAA rays deliver to New York. I do not know further than that. 

Q. You do not know whether they go across the continent or by water?—A. No; 
I do not. 

Q. (By Representative LivinesTon.) Has there been any effort made by cotton 
spinners in the South to establish an agency with these foreign nations at a home 
port here?—A. I do not know of any. em 

Q. I should like to suggest that to you. It would save an immense amount of 
money. There is no reason why a man should buyin New York and bring down 
here and ship back to New York, or buy a bale of cotton here and ship it to New 
York when it has got to go to Hongkong.—A. No. 

Q. (By Senator Kye.) It strikes me your goods would go over the Southern 
railway direct to California.—A. I have shipped some that way, but they were 
deliverable at New York—sold deliverable at New York. . 

Q. You shipped that way but had to deduct the freight to New York?—A. Yes, 
sir. . 
Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) Coming to the farm-labor phase of your testimony, 
you say that when you worked on a farm you worked from sun up to sun down. 
flow many years since was that?—A. That was 40 years ago. _ 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Is that the custom tow?—A. I think it is. — 

Q. (By Mr. RAtcHFoRD.) How much, if any, agricultural machinery was used 
in those days?—A. Not a bit. 

Q. How did you get your products to the market?—A. Hauled them in wagons; 
not many railroads—not so many as we have now. 

How did you get your supplies? hauled them by wagon from the market 
points to your home?—A. In those days we made the supplies on the farms. 

Q. There were some things you could not make?—A. Yes; we hauled them by 
wagon. 

Q. What distance?—A. I think about 20 miles. 

@. In these days there is agricultural machinery on every farm, is there not? 
I mean pe uety for planting and harvesting crops.—A. We have very little of 
that in this country now. ) 

Q. At all events, they have shipping facilities, have they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Within the last 40 years the producing capacity of the farms of your coun- 
me a increased wonderfully by reason of these improvements, has it not?—A. 

think so; yes. 

Q. Is that not one reason why the hours of labor even on the farm should be 
reduced?—A. There may be some reason, but they do not do it. They go right 
on and work as they always did. 

- There is no climatic reason why it should not be done, is there?—A. No. 
t ae a eae ae tes The crop is made in so many months, and they have 
0 stick to it to make it. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Has there been any great improvement in the machinery 
used in planting and cultivating cotton and picking it?—A. Not in picking at all. 

Q. I understand there have been great improvements made in the planting and 


harvesting of grain, but there have been no such improvements in the gathering 
of cotton?—A. None, that I am aware of. 


Q. There have been several pickers invented, but they were not a success?—A. 
All failures. 


Q. So we still pick cotton in the South in the same old way, and it has to be 
done in a certain time?—A. Yes. 
Q@. (By Mr. Ratcurorn.) Is grain harvested in the same wa. 3 
\ i gre arveste es y—cut by cradle 
and bound by hand?—A. Some of it; but I think we have some improvements. 


@. Some reapers and binders?—A, Yes. Our crop is cotton in this country 
(Testimony closed. ) 
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. ATLANTA, GA., March 19 1900. 
TESTIMONY OF HON. RUFUS B. BULLOCK. 


Cotton manufacturer, Atlanta, Ga. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met a 
Kimball Hotel at 10 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Hon. Rufus B. Bullock a 
Peachtree street, Atlanta, Ga., was introduced as a witness. at 2.35 p.m. and 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: : ‘ 

The Witness. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, by way of premise, 
that my relation with manufacture began here with the pioneer mill in Atlanta 
in the year 1877, and I was in active charge of the mill as treasurer and president 
until 1892. Since that time I have not given it any personal attention, although 
Tam stilla director of the company; but Mr. Fisher, vice-president of the company 
is here, who, I may say, was raised in a mill from boyhood. He knows all ther’ 
is to be known about it. 

I have read very carefully your paper which was sent me by your secretary, 
but have not prepared a written paper, and I shall be very willing to answer any 
questions you may see fit to ask. 

Q. {Py Senator KyLe.) Yours is distinctively a Southern enterprise?—A. Yes. 
_ -Q. This is not New England capital invested in the South?—A. There was 

some Northern capital originally invested in starting the mill, but not New Eng- 
land capital. Mr. Fisher has been here with us 7 or 8 years—9 years. 

Q. You being one of the pioneers, it would be very interesting to have your 
testimony.—A. I am only the pioneer in this immediate vicinity. Of course, 
there were plenty of cotton mills in the South before ours. Ours was the first 
one that started in this immediate vicinity. I think we were the pioneers in using 
steam power in this Southern country. 

. (By Mr. Smytu.) Are your mill employees white?—A. White labor, except 
the colored labor for rough work—sweepers, coal heavers, firemen, etc. 

Q. You never attempted to work colored labor in with the white labor?—A. No, 
sir; except when the white help goes out to getacanof snuff the colored sweepers 
run the loom. 

Q. Would the white labor be willing that the colored help be employed in the 
mill?—A. No, sir. 

Q. They would not work together?—A. I should say there would be very 
serious objection to it. They might consent to it if a person pushed them for the 
experiment, but 1t would be wiser to either have all colored or all white in spin- 
ning, weaving, carding, etc. 

Q. That isa matter of race prejudice, 1 suppose?—A. Altogether race preju- 
dice, and social prejudice perhaps more than race prejudice. 

Q. Do you know of any cotton mills being run by colored help?—A. Only by 
newspaper report, in Charleston. 

Q. There are none of them you know of your own experience?—A. No, sir; 
none at all. 

Q. Do you think the colored people are competent to serve as employees in cot- 
ton mills?—A. Perfectly so; that is, you could make up a corps from colored 

eople. 
: Q. You think they could be taught as readily as the white population that 
come to the mills—some of them?—A. As you know, some of them are more intel- 
ligent, some are less so; the same as white people. 

T should like to say, with your permission, as I had the pleasure of listening to 
what was said here this morning, that I do not concur with the idea that machin- 
ery, because it runs with power, necessarily will produce more results in 12 
hours than it willin 11. We were also the pioneers in dropping down here from 
12 to 11 hours, and I found from careful investigation that we got better results 
and a more finished product in 11 hours than we used toin 12 hours. The factis 
that while a machine will run all the time, it needs very careful attention, so that 
it may not make bad work, and when an employee is very fatigued it makes bad 
work, as to spinning and weaving, especially. ; ; 

Q. When you reduced the hours, you established stricter discipline in the 
mills?—A. No, sir; the same discipline to the same people. ; 

Q. They were more attentive in their work?—A. We had experience in running 
a double set—night and day people. That is an application of the idea that the 
machinery would stand running all the while, but we were never able to do 
double work in double time. 
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Q. You do not run night and day now?—A. No, sir. ‘ 

Q. ie find that not successful?—A. It did not meet with our approbation 
entirely. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Are you on the 11-hour basis now?—A. Yes; 66 hours 
a week. There should be some way of regulating the time in mills of the country. 
Our friends on one side or the other, in Alabama or South Carolina, might run 
on a certain system of hours, and we are limited by our law to another system, 
Massachusetts to another system. All those things are a disadvantage to manu- 
facturers, who ought to be as nearly as may be on an equality in competition. 

Q. You believe in uniform legislation on that subject?—A. I do, sir. 

Q. Supposing that the 8 or 9 hour workday law was in yogue in some of the 
competing States—for instance, New England—would you favor the same in this 
State2?—A. Yes; whatever is uniform we should adhere to everywhere. 

Q. You know of no good reason why such uniformity in laws should not exist?— 
A. No; except our fool notions about States’ rights. 

Spas should like to hear your ideas on the subject of child labor.—A. My opin- 
ion in that matter is that there is not any manufacturer who would ever employ 
a child that was below 12, taking that as a standard, and who is too small to be 
of value. It is not totheir interest to do it, but they are obliged to employ children 
very often who ought not to be in the mill, because the mothers and fathers of the 
children insist on having the children employed if they are employed themselves. 
Sometimes they have an invalid mother or father, and the labor of these children 
is necessary for their support. There is not any manufacturer who desires to 
employ child labor too small to be beneficial or useful to themselves in the mill. 

at Do you believe that legislation on that subject ought to be uniform?—A, 
pice You know of no climatic or other reasons that would prevent it?—A. No, 

Q. (By Mr.SmytH.) Do you believe the éotton industry in the South, which i 
a new industry, ought to be subjected to the same pra font as New Macnee 
cae established for a number of years?—A. I do not know of any 

Q. You think that industry should be the same here as there? Y 
the ability to hire as cheap money, and you have not the repebeeee ee 
and trade-marks in the market that those old-established factories have that 
worked 14 and 15 hours a day for years. Do you think a young industry ought 
to be subjected to the same requirements?—A. ‘I do not look upon ours Sa otto 
ayoung industry. Wehave been manufacturing in the South since before the war; 
under the old conditions, of course, and by a very different class of companies 
from those of to-day. It is possible that a uniform law as to hours of labor and 
character of employees would affect the South—some portions of it—unfavorabl 
at first. I believe, really, that the advantages and disadvantages are about : 
oe On poly oe New arya and the South; that our advantage of raw mate- 

a 8 nearness, é their rantage of ‘ q 
Buna Gbont aitest age ie: advantage of cheap money, and all that sort of 

Q. If that is so, why do they build thos ills i thi 
building here in Georgia.—A. Phat e raped | peters Pi te aye aie 
ee eR ee material to make heavy goods, and to use, as Tot ee 
Nou sae ie isely , the advantages which they have in their established brands. 

Now, ill at Atlanta—the Atlanta mill—was sued by the Atlantic mill hi 
ground that we were infringing their trade-mark, which, of cours : oe ae 
is per ob least one-quarter of a cent a yard. But of collins AB ae i carat 
extent gives work. For y . eet HO og ames a 
chances A a ae ee my own part, I should be perfectly willing to stand all 

or the last 15 years there has b a or r era. = 
products both North and South, nid tees Cone eee rf Fe done Douthat 
their mills have simply come here to mak = br 0 have come South with 
Be hor ) ea brand of goods which they can make 
Y(By Mr : 
(By Mr. Ratcurorp.) GC ? i * mi 

Be tices in tho matte: sh cone ne pubes iat has not the South an 

AA. pare the grade of output, I 


think we pay about the sa ; 
~< 1@ same proporti 3 for aa 
fee New Encland does, proportion of wages for the class of goods that we 


Q. You think that is a fair compari 
hat is ¢ parison?—A. Yes. 
eee nator a) What were the average wages when you established 
yous gerber et i ea We began by paying a little more than was paid 
et ee orth Carolina, because our mill had no cottages—no ee 
ae ey a - money every Saturday night, and we paid a tacuine : 
or the class of work, piecework, than they had been in the habit of petting orer 
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in these other places, where they took their pay in store pay and rent. As to the 
amounts, I should say that a weaver would average from $5 to $6.50 a week 
_ according to the attention, the capacity, and the number of looms they were able 
to handle. Of course, the spinners were paid by the side, as the saying is, and 
they were paid whatever they were competent to do. 

Do you hire any labor bv the day2—A. No labor by the day, except the 
scrubbers and coal heavers. 

Q. Is that true of most manufacturers now in your country there?—A. Yes; 
but prices may be different. sek 

Q. But they are paid not by the day?—A. Overseers are paid by the week, but 
all employees under them are paid by the piece. 

_ Q. They would average, then, probably $4 or $5, would they?—A. I should say 
it would be safer to average them at about $4—the weavers. : 

Q. The whole average of the mill would not amount to that much? How 
does that measure up with the average in the New England mills during the same 
time?—A. My recollection is that at that time—as compared with the New Eng- 
land mills at that time—our total for labor was very little less; but we were run- 
ning on a different class of product, not such fine grades of yarn. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is the inferior product of your Southern mills, as 
compared with that of New England,due to the lack of skill, or is it due to 
equipment of the mill?—A. On the same grade of goods, I think our goods com- 
pare very favorably with the goods made in New England. The whole South 
here started on numbers that would average from 12 to 14, made into what is 
known as 83-yard goods, that is, 3 yards to the pound of weight; but our Atlanta 
mill brand was objected to by the Atlantic mill, making the same class of goods, 
as interfering with their trade-marks, because ours was equally as good. 

Q. Are the mills of your State,and the South generally, as well equipped as 
New England?—A. I should say not, although all the newer mills are fully up 
to what is called the insurance standard. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Isit not a fact that many mills built in the South are 
superior to the New England mills?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Isitafact that the largest percentage of new looms are purchased by 
Southern manufacturers?—A. Probably. I do not know exactly. 

Q. That would indicate they had the better machinery at the present time—the 
new mills?—A. Yes. I understood the question to be in regard to several years 
ago. This evolution is going on every day. I think every new mill in the South 
goes on finer numbers than its predecessor, making a finer grade of goods; and 
the labor comes along in its own improvement in that way. There is no reason 
why a spinner who has made 12 or 14 yarns can not now make 26 after he has 
had experience—or still finer; but they can not do it at once. 

Q. (By Senator KyLe.) What do you think of the prospects for the future of 
the South as a manufacturing section?—A. I think everything is very favorable 
tO it, sir. 

Q. Do you know the number of spindles that have been put in operation in the 
South during the last year?—A. No, I can not give the figures in regard to it. 
There have been many more mills started in North and South Carolina than in 
Georgia. There is more favorable legislation over there than we have here. 
Taxation is a great bugbear in our State just now. We used to have an exemp- 
tion of 10 years for each new factory, but that has been abolished. 

Q. Alabama is forging to the front as an iron State?—A. Yes; and cotton also; 
but especially in iron and steel. 

. You see a great future, do you not, for the South?—A. I do. 

@. Along these lines?—A. I do not see how it possibly could be retarded or 
avoided. 

Q. In 10 or 15 years do you think it will rival New England?—A. I hope New 
England will go along just as fast as we do. 

. (By Mr. SuytH.) How long have you lived South? 
1856. Augusta used to be my home. ; é 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Maine?—A. No, Georgia. I was born in New York 
State. 

Q. During those years from 1877 to 1892, where did you find markets for your 
goods?—A. We made what is known as brown goods, which sold without any 
preparation, without any bleaching, and the chief market was through New 
York, where all buyers got goods through commission houses. Of course we 
supplied the trade here—many are jobbers—with whatever they needed in that 
line of goods, but the great bulk of the trade was through commission houses 
in New York. That is where the buyers go, and that is where we go. 

Q. Did you have any oriental trade during those years?—A. Yes; there were 


A. I came South in 
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orders in New York export houses for China, and we put special brands upon the 
oods. : 

: Q. But your trade was not exclusively oriental?—A. No, no. I think the bulk 
of the trade of this mill has always beenin the United States. They were careful 
to make the very best quality of the grade of goods that they were on, and tried 
to establish a reputation for the brand of those goods. So far as my experience 
went, nine-tenths of the product was consumed in the United States, mostly in 
Chicago and west of Chicago. , § 

Q. None in Europe?—A. Not that I know of, unless it went there after it had 
been bleached. F ; 

_ Q. Aconsiderable portion went to the Orient?—A. Sometimes the New England 
bleachers converted them—that is, bleached them. 

Q. What do you think of the Orient now as a market for the South?—A. That 
is an undecided problem. Iam in favor of sending trade in every possible direc- 
tion. I think it will be a very great benefit to this section of the country if we 
can extend that trade. ; ‘ ; 

Q. It was stated by a gentleman on the train last night in Alabama that Annis- 
ton, Ala., has shipped every week to the Orient a train load of sewer pipe, and has 
kept that up ever since the 1st of January.—A. Yes; we have an enormous trade 
that is looking in that direction. If we can get a canal across, there will be very 
much more trade. ; 

Q. The trade, then, would be to Mobile, through to New Orleans over the canal, 
and on to the Orient?—A. Yes; Galveston and Brunswick. Of course we shall 
have acanal across Florida about the time we get the main Nicaragua Canal. 
That will help. My own individual opinions are very strong in favor of the Gov- 
ernment doing, as a Government, everything it can to promote trade. I believe 
in the subsidy for shipping, for the very reason given from the illustration this 
morning, in regard to goods going from the,Northwest by British ship to China. 

Q. Have you any particular bill that you would favor?—A. No; whatever will 
be the proper thing to protect the public. Of course I do not believe in giving a 
subsidy for the benefit of some individual or corporation to build up American 
trade or American commerce. Howeyer,our own ships should carry our own 
product. Whether that will involve all questions of the shipping of Porto Rico 
is one of the undiscovered problems so far. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) I should like to hear you on the subject of educa- 
tion.—A. That is a broad question. I think that our State, as a State, has done 
all it could do to give equal educational facilities to both races, anda great deal 
more than we had any right to believe we could do. When the question was first 
put upon us it was an awful load. We were turned loose within two days here, 
from slavery to freedom, but as arule our people and our States and our cities 
have met the issue fairly and squarely and brayely, and have done the very best 
possible. I believe the negroes were better off, materially, as slaves than they 
have ever been since, but when we compare their condition with that of the serfs 
of Russia, who are free, we are millions of miles ahead of them. Every time that 
you see a gathering of colored people that is in any way representative of the State 
and the section you will see this marked improvement from year to year in the 
personnel, You can see it in the Sunday congregation at a negro church. Their 
progress is a marvel. There is no history of any race that has made the improve- 
ment in 30 years that these negroes have. 

_ Q. They are not retrograding, then?—A. Not asaclass. Of course there are 
instances—some young fellow who has had a chance to go through a university 
and study Greek and graduate at the head of his class that has probably been in 
the penitentiary two or three times and is now glad to get a dollar a day to do 
rough work. I had a negro who handled rough bales, and he used to mark the 
bales in Greek characters for his own information. He got 80 cents a day. In 
his case that education was wasted. But against that there would be 50 who 
would become preachers, school-teachers, doctors, or go into some other vocation 
by which they earn their livelihood and help other members of their race alone. 

Q. Do they take to trades, many of them?—A. Yes; you see it all over the 
State. The two races work side by side on a brick wall or in the trench; the col- 
ored man on one side of the bench and a white man on the other, under the same 
es Need often a negro contractor. ‘ 

. Race distinction is not noted there2—A. 0 t i 
they were brought in different relations. Not. 0 rhe extn 

Q. Not the same as in the factory, for instance?—No, sir; not the same. 

Q. How are they paid when working under contract?—A. I suppose that is a 
matter of trade between themselves and the contractor. In that class of work 
the colored people usually get the same rate of pay; but in the machine shop you 
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are not so likely to find the colored man working at a high-priced machine for the 
same wages. A white man would probably get that advantage—he might give 
better service. So in the mill work they have to exercise some judgment and 
have previous training. I think the knowledge of handicraft comes from gener- 
ation to generation—born in men. _Of course the colored people have not got far 
enough along to have much born into them of that kind. ButI believe that it 
is universally conceded that the condition of the colored people is far beyond 
expectatior and as satisfactory as could be expected under all the conditions that 
have surrounded the problem. 

Q. There is one point about the importation of cotton into this country. Did 
you ever import cotton?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you think it is necessary?—A. Yes; it has become necessary in New 
England for a certain character of fabrics to use the long-staple cotton. 

Q. I have heard gentlemen say it was not necessary because we could produce 
it in this country.—A. We produce wool, and the same argument applies there. 
When we can get Egyptian cotton without tariff it is better than the sea island 
cotton, which we hope to get more for than the Egyptians will make it for. If 
we had had protection for long-staple cotton, no doubt we should be using our 
own. The policy of our section was in opposition toany protective tariff for our 
sea islands, and the Egyptian cotton became almost a necessity for many New 
England fabrics. It has become avery important factor, and I expect New Eng- 
land would object very seriously now. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) I want to ask your general knowledge and 
opinion of trusts and combines, what you think the Government should do with 
them, and what could be done with them.—A. I think that is a pretty broad sub- 
ject. Ishould like to see national regulation. I think trusts are not objection- 
able. Wherever the combinations are clearly in opposition to the public welfare, 
of course, they should be regulated by Congressional action, just as the railroads 
are by the interstate commerce law. But so far as my knowledge goes, the trusts 
that are objected to the most—the oil trust has given the public a better oil for 
less money than it ever had before. It has given the lubricants for a less price 
and, perhaps, of as good quality as ever before. I see the oil trust has paid an 
enormous dividend, and they must have made it in economizing the production, 
because what they sell has certainly been much cheaper than it used to be. 

Q. You think the lowering of the price of the product is a fair way of measur- 
ing that question, whether they ought to exist or not?—A. That comes up along 
with the department store, whether each fellow should run his own store. In 
this case whether each fellow should run his own well and get his own price for 
the raw oil is the basis of the question. Whether a department store should be 
prohibited from selling shoes, clothing, flonr, and meat or not is a question to be 
considered, I think. 

. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is it your opinion that the quality of these goods you 
speak of that have been produced by the trust and the great reduction in price 
within the last 20 or 30 years would not have been equally marked if the trust had 
not existed? In other words, have not the products in other lines in which there 
has been no trust been reduced equally in price and the quality improved?—A 
T should say no; because the aggregation of capital has enabled this oil trust to 
put in a great many economies that individuals would not be able to. For 
instance, the tank lines, or rather the oil pipe lines that carry the product at a 
very low cost compared with what it used to cost to carry by rail. I doubt 
whether except by combination individuals would have been able to carry oil to 
the seacoast and refineries as low as the Standard does it now. I have no per- 
sonal knowledge, except I know the old prices and I know the present prices, the 
present quality and the old quality. When Iwasa boy they used to burn lard 
oil, a vessel of the oil with a piece of wick running through it. Of course, the 
kerosene lamp is much better than those were; but as to that, of course, it is all 
individual opinion. 

. (By Representative Livingston.) Have you ever formulated any plan by 
which they could be regulated?—A. No; I have never thought it out in any way 
that would be worth recommending, but I believe that Congress is on the right 
line when it undertakes to nationally control affairs that affect all different sec- 
tions. You are more likely to get uniformity, harmony, and fairness than when 
you leave it to State organizations, They will never agree among themselves. 

Q. (By Senator Kyte.) You are in fayor of a constitutional amendment empow- 
ering Congress to act?—A. If there is any doubt about its present power, yes. 

Q. Have you noticed the Industrial Commission’s preliminary report on this sub- 
ject?—A. I have read it. I happened to be in Washington several days, and 
through the politeness of our member of Congress I listened to several very inter- 
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esting examinations there; among others President Arthur, of the Locomotive 
Brotherhood. é ee. 

. One of our recommendations in regard to trusts was publicity.—A. All that 
is in the right direction. Any concern that is fit to live ought not to object to 
the publicity of its legitimate records. If thereis anything they are not willing to 
tell, it must be something objectionable. , 

. (By Representative LIvINGsTon. ) You would recommend an income tax or @ 
direct tax on these people?—A. I do not think they ought to be treated differently ; 
from any other people that are taxed. aes : 

Q. They have franchises different from other people—privileges different from 
other people.—A. Any other combination of capital can get the same privileges. | 

Q. That is true, but there are a million of people that can not combine capital 
where there are ten men that can.—A. That would be a tax on capital and ought 
to be uniform. Iam a good deal like our friend this morning, who thinks one 
tax is sufficient. t 

Q. Lasked for information because there are many recommendations that they 
be taxed in some form on gross output or income. é 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) If Congress levied a tax and left them with power 
unlimited, as it is to-day, is it not a fact that the public would pay that tax in 
higher prices?—A. No doubt. If you have an income tax, let it be uniform and 
hit the big fish as well as the little ones. There is no reason why they should be 
especially taxed. owe 

Q. (By Representative Lrvinastron.) No; it would perhaps be unconstitutional 
to attempt to do so, but I wanted to suggest to you that under an income-tax sys- 
tem they could be reached——A. Why, sure. 

Q. While now they can not be?—A. I have no doubt that the income tax is the 
fairest basis of taxation, but whether it encourages a violation of the command- 
ments in making the return is another question. Jam opposed to the whole sys- 
tem of internal-revenue tax. I think it makes of our mountain fellows unneces- 
sary liars and violators of the law. We ought to raise our money in some other 
way than by taxing some poor fellow who is stewing his apples into applejack, 
and hiding in the mountains to doit. You understand how difficult it is for our 
mountain people to realize they are violating any law; they are only beating the 
Yankees. 

Q. Do you think combinations lower prices?—That is the impression. 

“. Take the cost of nails and iron, generally, under the Federal Steel Company 
and others; nails have doubled in price.—A. I do not think that is caused by the 
trust, but the increased demand has caused a good deal of it. I think nails were 
at one time below the cost of production. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) You think the raw material advanced in that case?—A. 
en and the consumptive demand. I think that is the reason of our advance in 
cotton. 

Q. (By Senator Kynn.) You think if properly administered the trust would 
cut down prices because of the vast interest under one management?—A. Yes; 
and it would be one interest. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) You think it is the law of supply and demand?—A. Yes. 

I think that is the real secret of the sudden and great advance in the price of raw 
cotton. TI have no doubt there have been just as many pounds of cotton fit to 
spin as before. The surplus was what we call ‘ dog-tails,” but the enormous 
increase in the demand for goods, everybody getting good wages, and having 
something to buy with, is what set the price running. The price may be higher 
to-day, but it is to be credited to the actual increase in the consumptive demand 
for goods by the people of the country. 

Q. (By Senator Kyiz.) That is natural; if people are earning money they will 

buy twice as much.—A. Our people were running on one-third, but they would 


ae 2 have the other two-thirds if they had the means of buying the other two- 
irds. 


Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) Do you not think also that the cotton 
mills in the South, taking hold of the crop in the early part of the season, had 
something to do with fixing the price of cotton?—A. Sure; the home demand for 
raw material caused by the demand that was made on us for our manufactured 
products set every mill man to thinking about the necessity of being supplied. 
Our cotton almost all goes away by the ist of May. That is one of the disadvan- 
tages of our home mills; we have to buy our supply early and hold clear through 


the season, while in New England they can send to Provi , 
antenna cok. NM nd to Providence and get all they 


Q. Have you your stock on hand?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. There will be a howl next year as to the difference in profit between South 
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ern mills and the Eastern and European mills. Is it true that you and Mr. Smyth 
make more by your mills buying largely, and owing to the fact that you buy your 
cotton at 6,7, and 74 cents, and these British fellows are paying 104 Leet If 
ce let us tell it, we would say it was because we were smarter than the rest 
of you. 

Q. Will it not tell on your profits as compared with their profits?—A. Possibly; 
but I think New England has been sharp ened h to take feats of itself in this 
crop. Ido not think there is any New England mill which depended on Neill’s 
estimates. The British got left on Neill. - Of course, I can not speak from abso- 
lute knowledge, but in a general way I should say New England was very well 
provided. Mr. Fisher has recently been up there and can tell you more definitely 
thanIcan. There is a good deal of humbug and newspaper rot about this big 
profit ee. The same product from several mills will not vary much in cost 
or profit. ? 

_Q. Suppose you had not bought your cotton down here and your North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina friends had not bought theirs, and it had gone off from 
here in May and you had sent up thereand bought it, would it not have cost more 
than the interest on the money required to buy and put it in a warehouse?—A. 
Of course, you would have to pay freight there and back, commissions, and every- 
thing. That would make it more expensive. a Titi 

Q. You said you had to buy cotton early so as to keep it here?—A. Of course; 
but we get money enough at a reasonable rate, you know. We do notmake more 
money by it, because if we had a warehouse built here which would carry the 
stock so that we could get it from week to week, we should have to pay ware- 
housing and interest. There have been seasons when it worked the other way. 
Some of us have had that experience. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) You have had the experience that you have paid more in 
October and November than youcould buyit forin February and March?—A. In 
August and September. We usually get itin September. We have enough old 
cotton, half and half, to mix. 

Q. If you boughtcottonin October and November you could have saved money 
by waiting until spring?—A. Sure. That is one of the conundrums the mill men 
have to meet. , 

Q. It is not always a certainty that it is cheaper in the fall than it will be in 
the spring?—A. No; that is a matter of guesswork. 

-Q. (By Representative Livineston.) You will admit this proposition: That 
mills in the South, being on the ground, can better take advantage of the output 
of the cotton fields than Europe or any other placer—A. Better than Europe; 
but New England keeps itself generally well informed, and we usually get our 
information from there. We donotkeep track of allthis business, except through 
the New York reports. I remember in my own experience I got short of cotton 
in August and sent to Memphis and bought it at a pretty liberal price, and when 
the cotton got here we put it through the pickers and half was white sand, so I 
did not get much lint out of the Memphis cotton. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) It was stated by one of the witnesses that cotton was 
always cheaper in the fall than in the spring, because it was forced to market. 
Have younot found more than once that you paid a higher price in November for 
cotton than you did in thespring?—A. Thatistrue. Of course, the farmer always 
feels that he gets the lowest price; that he is wronged, and that the man that 
manufactures it is worse than a thief. That is the human nature of it, 

Q. (By Senator Kye.) Have you been conversant in the last year with the 
agricultural conditions of the South?—A. Not enough to speak advisedly; only in 
a general way from newspaper reading and general talk. _ et 

@. You heard the testimony this morning?—A. I heard it all, and think it is a 
very fair statement of the case. We are suffering from the conditions forced on 
us at.the end of the war, and whether we can ever get out of them is a conun- 
drum. If I were a negroI had rather work for shares and have my own time 
than work for wages. That has become almost a universal system, dividing and 
renting, except where a man has been able to hold himself together and hold his 
plantation and handle it and manage it. | : : : 

Q. Is it your observation that the white farmers are rapidly losing their 
freedom, getting into the bonds of bankers, syndicates, and money lenders?—A. 
That is sure-to be the case where they borrow money at a high rate of interest, 
but it is fair to consider that there were very few white farmers at the end of the 
war, and few made since. The poor white people that had to work more after 
the war than before became renters or croppers; as a rule they seldom bought 
land. Those people are all the time howling about their poverty and the out- 
rages perpetrated en them by rich people and money lenders. They are an ele- 
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ment in every community that ought to be fed by charity or sent out of the 
country. I do not intend any disrespect to my friend’s constituents. f ; 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Do you or do you not know that with this 
last cotton crop at 6, 7, and 74 cents, a great many of the debts of the year 
before accumulated under 8 and 4 cents cotton, were paid off ?—-A. That is 
reported to be the case. The merchants tell me their collections were better dur- 
ing the last fall and winter than they have ever known, and their trade for the 
coming year is better than before. They have more confidence to sell to the 
country merchant than ever before for many years. _ é many 

Q. Do you know anything about the output of fertilizers in the State, which is 
a kind of thermometer of the agricultural conditions?—A. I only know it by the 
statement of the number of bags sold by the fertilizer inspector; that seems to be 
quite an increase. The price is said to be considerably higher, too. | 

Q. Do you know to what extent the farmers have taken the fertilizer?—A. Ido 
not, except in this general way. ; Py 

Q. You understand, do you, that the manufacturer buys the tags on an antici- 
pated sale, and the sale may never occur. Still the bag must be tagged under the 
Georgia law whether sold or not?—A. The mauufacturer buys the tag, and he sel- 
dom buys more than he believes he will need, and he sells to the country merchant 
who stands between him and the planter. I do not suppose there are many sales 
made direct from the factory to the consumer. 

Q. Large farmers buy that way?—A. Oh, yes; but I mean the country through. 
Then, most of our home local stations have fertilizer factories that deal directly 
with the planter, 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) What is your idea of the cost of raising cotton?—A. I 
have no knowledge at all except hearsay, and much of that I do not believe. 

Q. (By Representative LIvinGston.) Can you tell the commission of some person 
connected with the fertilizer trust that we can bring in here?—A. I only know by 
the newspaper stories that Scott sold out hig,big concern down here to the Caro- 
lina or some other trust. 

Q. I think they are ali sold, but I do not know the party.—A. I do not know 
whom you could ask the conundrum of; I could find out. 

Q. It is said to be an enormous trust, and we should like to examine some of 
them.—A. John M. Green is in it. I see several here in town that were very 
closely allied to this business before this concentration of interest in Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Q. (By Senator KyLz.) Has there been an increase in the price of fertilizers?— 
A. There has been an increase in price, but there is not enough to go around. 
The phosphate, soda, and all these component parts are very much increased in 
price, owing to the large demand. I thinkit is a pretty safe proposition that any 
commodity that has to be consumed will naturally find its level through natural 


aac, You can not keep up an artificial price to any great extent for any length 
of time. 


(Testimony closed. ) 


ATLANTA, GA., March 19, 1900. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. H. E. FISHER, 


Cotton manufacturer, Atlanta, Ga. 


The subcommission of the U 


nited States Industrial issi i - 
ene 8 Industrial Commission met in the par 


ot th ase at 10 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. H.E. Fisher 
ee introduced as a witnesss at 3.35 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testified as 
ollows: 


Q. (By Senator KyLx.) State your name, post-office add d ion.— 
H. E. Fisher, manufacturer, Altanta Cotton Mille Atlanta, Ma eS 
@. You may begin by telling us something about the labor in the factory for a 


period of years, kind of labor, wages paid, and number of female employees, 
male employees, and number of children employed, school facilities, houses fur- 
nished by the company, freights, a 


: nd so on.—A. The labor, of course, is all white 
and as far as the proportions are concerned it is about 30 per cent male, and the 
rest female and children. The only colored labor that we have is the roustabouts 
firemen, and sweepers in the mill. I will say, that we have one colored girl that 
has worked in the cloth room ever since I have been here, and I think ever since 


ornanaail 
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the mill was begun, right along with the white hands, and that isold Carrie Hall. 
The wages average more than Tha been stated per week. We employ about 275 
paps and have a pay roll of $1,300 a week. You will see it is very nearly $5 a 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) An average of nearly $1 a day?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratourorp.) That includes R ereenrar a Includes all the help 
we employ. 

Q. Cax you give an average without overseers and bosses?—A. Taking out our 
engineer and 4 overseers, the pay roll will average about $1,175. 

Q. (By Senator Kyu.) For 275 men?—A. Two hundred and seventy employees. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) What is the name of your mill?—A. Altants Cotton Mills. 

Q. How long have you been in charge?—A. Since January, 1891. 

Q. Are you from the North?—A. Yes. 

How long have you been in the cotton-mill business in the North?—A. Since 
I was a boy 14 years old. Iam now 50 years old. - 
AC a you have had experience in both sections?—A. Yes. I started in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Q. How does the intelligence of the labor you employ now compare with that 
in the North?—A. I think it is equal here. 

Q. Equally as competent?—A. Yes. 

Q. As quick?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your labor here is recruited from the farms, or city labor?—A. It comes in 
from the country and various mills. 

. Not city people?—A. No. 

Some of them come from farms?—A. Yes. 

. You own your own tenements?—A. We do not have any. 

. They live where they please?—A. Yes. 

. Do you have any store?—A. None whatever. 

, 7 re people save any money? Do you offer them any, facilities for say- 
—A. No. 

. They have no money deposited with you?—A. None whatever. 

Q. You can not say whether they are saving or not?—A. I can not, except in 
special instances. JI know some special people save their money. We have 
advanced them money many times, and made the first payment on a piece of 
land or a house and lot, but there are very few of them that do that. The bulk 
of them live from hand to mouth. 

Q. You have a law in Georgia affecting hours?—A. Yes; 66 hours. 

Q. Does it affect the age of children in the mills?—A. No. 

Q. Have you any rule of your own with reference to the employment of chil- 
dren?—A. Yes, sir; none under 12. 

. Why?—A. I do not think they are worth it. I think we can get better 
results from older help. 

. Is there any pressure on the part of parents to induce you to take their 
children?—A. At times, and we have deviated from the rule at times when we 
have had a family with 1 or 2 in the mill and 1 small one, and if we had not 
taken the small one they would have gone somewhere else. They can readily get 
work here in the city or go into the country. ; 

Q. Have you any schools?—A. No. We have tried several times to have a night 
school, but find the parents object to it. 

Q. The children of your employees attend the city public schools:—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. They have the school facilities7)—A. They have the school facilities in the 
city. For the older ones who were at work we tried to establish a night school. 

Q: Your mill is in the city limits?—A. Yes, sir; rightin the heart of the city. 

Q. Do you buy your cotton in Atlanta?—A. Most of it. 

Q. You have an advantage over a mill located in the country that has no steady 
market?—A. We buy when we please, except that in the summer time we have 
to look out for ourselves. Ordinarily we could buy right through. oa 

. Do you consider that you have an advantage over the Northern mills in the 
nearness to cotton?—A. In one respect—that is, in grade and quality. 

Q. Not in price?—A. No great advantage in price. 

Q. What are the freights on manufactured goods to New York?—A. At present 
55 cents. ; 

Q. That is your general basis of distribution?—A. Yes, in most cases, but ordi- 
narily to points west of the river we allow 50 cents freight. Texas points, 50. 

Q. On export you allow New York freight?—A. Yes; delivered in New York. 

6 You pay the freight to New York?—A. Yes. 


i 
~ 
- 
' 


OROLOOOO 


The New England freight does not average anything like 55 cents from the 
mills to New York?—A. Oh, no. 
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. Therefore, when they deliver their goodsin New York, or pay the New York | 

AeGhE, they have a Geuided advantage over you?—A. Yes; for foreign shipments 
hey do. : 

: @. When you ship goods to the bleacheries in New England you pay the freight?— 
ae Mr. RatcHrorpd.) Does not the New England mamifacturer have to 
pay the freight on raw material that you pay on the finished product?—A. Cer- 
tainly, but there is a great difference. The difference is, a bale of cotton, 500 
pounds, at 9 cents a pound is worth $45, and it costs you very close to 66 cents 
a hundred to get it to New York; the freight on a bale of goods, 500 pounds, is 
‘only 55 cents per hundred and it is worth to-day $100. as 

Q. That 55 cents is on the hundredweight?—A. Yes; 55 cents on a bale worth 
$100 and 65 cents on a bale of cotton worth $45, 500 pounds each. é 

Q. (By Senator KYL.) So there is quite an advantage to you herer—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. SmyrH.) What is your opinion about a national labor law; do you 
agree with Governor Builock?—A. I do in some respects; yes: because as we are 
situated here and in the Carolinas—they have a law now in Alabama—— | 

Q. (Interrupting.) Thelaw of Alabama has been repealed.—A. Weare restricted 
to 11 hours. If I could have my way I would not run over 10 hours. 

Q. You think you could get as good results?—A. Yes; I would pass a 10-hour 
law. 

Q. Why don’t you run 10 hours?—A. Because our competitors do not; I have 
been thinking of doing so. , 

Q. You would get the best class of labor?—A. Yes. 

@. You would not lose by running 10 hours?—A. That is a question I have con- 
sidered somewhat, going on 10 hours. 

Q. (By Mr. RatrcHrorp.) Do you think the health of children is impaired by 
running 11 hours?—A. I do not thinkit does them any good nor any harm. They 
goto work at 6 in the morning and work until 6 at night. Saturdays we stop at 
3 o'clock. 

Q. They are really in the factory from 6 to 62—A. Yes, sir; with a half hour 
for lunch; 114 hours every day except Saturday. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytuH.) Thirty minutes at noon?—A. They prefer that, as they 
bring their dinner, and then stop on Saturday at 3 o’clock. 

. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) Do you find that the boys who work such long hours 
at the age of 13 are as robust and strong as other boys?—A. They look to be. 
: ae aN HEpreeemeanlye LivinGston.) Is it not the normal condition of man to 
abor?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did it ever hurt anybody?—A. I do not think so. 

@. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) It is not the normal condition of man,or rather of 
children, to labor to excess.—A. If you could see our boys at noon go out and 
romp there in the mill yard, you would not think they were in very poor health. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Do you believe in a compulsory school law?—A. I do. 

Q. There is none in this State2—A. None whatever. 


‘ Q. How long do the public schools run in Atlanta?—A. From September until 
une. 


Q. Ten months?—A. Yes; 10 months. 

Q. That is not the custom in the rural districts?—A. I do not know what the 
custom of State schools is. From the first Monday in September until the first 
Friday in June is the school year in the city. 

. (By Representative Lrvineston.) Are there schools so that the children can 
all get in if they want to?—A. Generally when school opens there is trouble, but 
after a month or so there is plenty of room. That is my experience; there is gen- 
erally a rush at first. 

Q. They take a child how old?—A. Six years. 

Q. Take 6 from 12, it leaves 62—A. The children in the factory have a chance 
to go to school for 6 years. 


Q. Does the childin 6 years get a pretty good kn : ing iting 
and arithmetic?—A, A pretty ‘good Eales OWNAGE OE SURES a ae 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Do you see any improvement in the intelligence of your 
help since you have been there?—A. A great improvement; yes, sir. 

Q. I suppose families prefer living in the city and having their children in 
school, instead of in the country?—A. A great many of them with children 12 
years and over will put them in the mill part of the vacation, and as soon as 
school commences take them out and send them to school. Others are opposed to 


it, as they were to this night school. We fitted up one of the rooms and gave it 
considerable attention, and had one of the school-teachers, Miss Brittain; but we 
afterwards found that they began to lag, and investigated the matter, and found 
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the parents objected to the cnildren’s getting the education. The objection they 
gaye was that they could not control them. 

Saeed did not want the child to learn more than they knew?—A. That is 
right. ; ‘ 


Q. When you were 14 years old what mill did you work in?—A. Pemberton 
Company, Lawrence, Mass. 

Q. How many hours did you work?—A. Sixty-six. 

_ Q. That was before the war?—A. During the war—just after the war. It was 
in 1864 that I went to the Pemberton. _ 

Q. Do you know what the hours were in New England in 1860?—A. I think 
they were somewhere near 66. They went from 66 to 624. The mills went vol- 
untarily to 624 in Lawrence. Then they passed the 10-hour law, and since I came 
away they have passed the 58-hour law. 

Q. Do you know what the law is in Connecticut?—A. It is 60 hours. I was 8 
years in Connecticut. 

Q. We had testimony before us in Charlotte, from a manufacturer, that he had 
compared prices with mills in New England, and that his prices were about the 
same as the wages paid in Massachusetts on coarse goods.—A. We pay more for 
spinning to-day than they do in Massachusetts. 

Q. To the children?—A. Yes. 

Q. More per side?—A. More per side. . 

Q. These prices are about what are paid in New England?—A. Higher. 

@. What advantages have you in the South if the wages are about the same?— 
A. Ido not think we have any great advantage in Atlanta over New England. 
We pay higher wages than you do in the Carolinas or any of the country mills. 

Q. What did you say your average pay was outside of your overseers?—A. 
Take out the overseers, it is about $4.25 a week. We have 270 hands with a pay 
roll of $1,180, which makes it over $4 a week for common wage workers. 

Q. About 70 cents a day?—A. Pretty near, 66}. 

Q. We had testimony in Charlotte showing that the average wages of several 
mills ran from 75 cents to 814 cents, leaving out overseers.—A. I could not 
dispute it. 

Q. Where is the great advantage in the Southern mill if the wages on the same 
class of goods is ashigh?—A. I do not think it is in the average Southern mill. 

. In your case, and if your freights are greater, where comes in your advan- 
tage?—A. I do not understand that the freights are greater. 

Q. The freights on the manufactured product?—A. I did not say that they are 
greater. They have to pay freight on cotton. 

. Yes, but we have to pay more freight on the goods to New York.—A. True, 
but they have to pay a heavy freight on the raw material, which offsets it. It 
costs them about $3.30 on every bale of cotton. The rate is now. 66 cents to New 
England points. 

Q. Is there much cotton shipped from Atlanta to New England points?—A. 
From local stations they ship it instead of having it come into Atlanta. If they 
have any orders from New England they ship it direct from the local station and 
save the freight to Atlanta, which they would have to pay if they brought it here 
and then reshipped it to New England. : 

Q. The freight from Montgomery to Lowell is only 61 cents?—A. The freight 
varies. The last [ knew the freight rate was 66 cents from here to New England 

oints. 
4 Q. I bought a considerable quantity of cotton in Alabama, and I had to pay 51 
cents from Montgomery to our mills, as against 61 cents from Montgomery to 
Lowell, Mass., the Lowell man paying 15 cents to New York and I paying 53.— 
A. Itis 40 cents from here to Savannah and 40 cents from here to Memphis. 

Q. I had a very interesting conversation with Mr. Lovering the other day. He 
is treasurer of the Massachusetts mills. After an experience of 3 years here he 
said he would rather buy cotton for the Massachusetts mills than for his mill at 
Rome. As an individual he had the option of buying at a dozen or fifteen differ- 
ent points at different prices, and he found he could buy the cotton deliverable 
in Massachusetts for the same price as deliverable in Georgia. He seemed to 
think his mill had no advantages on account of its nearness to cotton, and that 
he could buy at better advantage for his mill in Massachusetts. But, of course, 
he buys a good deal off the wagon.—A. But doing that way you have to take 
what the man has got. That is whyI prefer to buyin Atlanta. We can buy 
the grades we want. If there is anything [ do not want I reject it; otherwise I 
would buy by'sample. I can buy as cheaply here in Atlanta as I could out in the 
country. It generally loses in weight, and generally it is off 5 or 6 or 8 points in 
grade when you get it. It might average strict middling, and when you got it 
be off several points. 
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Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Is there not some saving in spinning in 
this climate over Eastern States?—A. I do not know that there is. Of course, we 
spin Georgia cotton, and there is more waste on it than there is on the Texas or 
Gulf cotton. 

Q. I should think in these cotton-drying buildings that they are compelled to 
occupy in that cold climate they would lose a great deal more in the fiber than 
you?—A. They have systems of humidifying and they can keep the air at any 
moisture they wish. Sometimes up there in August it is hard work torun. We 
have not had that experience down here during the 9 or 10 years I have been : 
here. is 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Do you have any difficulty with your employees, any AN 
Le i complaints?—A. No, sir; we have not had any, although they are pretty , 
clannish. ; 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) Does your labor belong to a union?—A. 
T hardly think there is any unior now.__They may belong to this federation of 
trades that we have here in Atlanta. We have had no difficulty with them in 
any ee At the same time they are just as touchy, and in many respects 
more touchy. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.) Have there been committees to wait on the manager?— 
A. Never had one. I had a strike when I first came here. 

7 Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) You dealt with them individually?—A. I dealt with ; 

hem. 9 

Q. Do you continue that to the present time?—A. I have never had any oppor- 
tunity or any occasion for it since. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) What is the average paid for your cotton 
gaa on hand now?—A. Our cotton we have on hand to-day stands at about : 

Q. (By Senator Kyte.) You have enough to last until next fall?—A. Maybe 
that, yes; that includes one lot of cotton wesbought and paid a good price for. 
oe know whether the English mills are supplied?—A. Nothing, only 

Q. What is your conclusion from what you read?—A. Id i a 
fully supplied. I think every year there is one thing we lose ccht oF aware Adee 
here, the fact that Northern mills each year are going on finer numbers, and will 
not require the same amount of cotton that they have required. 

Q. Where is the Egyptian cotton worked in?—A. At all the mills 
ae aN eee Cpls at hat Seed England, chiefly. _I think some is coming 

o the Carolinas now. Some mills are spinning ; 

0. Do you hae aa ye ee af re spinning fine numbers up there. 

q. Indispensable?—A. We can spin 120; that is long staple cott 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) If we hada tariff protecting tI - P. ae 
produced in the South?—A. No doubt of s Se eS ee 

ef nN ee produced here to a large extent?—A. Yes. 

. An gyptian cotton can be sold cl PEs is right: is 
Oot — that but the Southern pope. venpert AS senate ee oe ee 

Q. y Representative LIVINGSTON.) Y ave g rong ‘ 
of the last tariff refused to put cone ) You have got they treo e eae 

ie apoee ne Se about the McKinley tariff? 

epresentative LIVINGSTON. There was a pr siti Ay Ar ac 
and Senate to put it on, but they ratabedl. & propostion: Detone 

The Wirness. The McKinley tariff? 

Representative LivinGston. Yes. 
Senate. 

Q. (By Senator Kyzin.) Are there any DOI 5 : 

“ae aa a not spin without marae Sorte airman 

. y Representative LiviInGsTon.) Explain t¢ issi 4 
necessary, and why long cotton ee with a hone aon Sarioe ae 
that oe oo cotton with ours?—A. You can mix it an Pe eae 
ae teed ae not use Egyptian cotton pure and simple, do they?—A. In some 

Q. I thought they mixed i i p 
sri ae nee: nixed it all the while?—A. Not always; sometimes they use 

. Up to 120?—A. Up to 120, and higher 
Sree #0, and higher than that. 
Q. (By Senator KYLE.) That is a different kind of plant entirely?—A. Yes. 


Q@. (By Representative Livincsto at i i 
= Ra eee pe N.) What is the staple of Egyptian cotton, 


Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) One and three-quarters and 12. 


Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) TL ississippi i 
One and a quarter, 13; 14 it averages ea meme vey ee 
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% 
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Senator Bacon made the proposition in the 
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: (By Mr. RatcHFoRD.) What is the length of your cotton here?—A. Seven- 
eighths. Once in a while we get a bale over 1 inch, but it is usually from three- 
quarters to seven-eighths. We got a bale of that length; I never had but one; it 
raised the mischief with me. 

. (By Mr. SmytuH.) You got it in your rolls, did you not?—A. Yes. 
. (By Senator KyLE.) The same kind of cotton grown on different kinds of 
land; is that the idea?—A. Yes; different staples. : 
Q. (By Representative Lrvineston.) Is there anything you could say in regard 
to the varieties of cotton that you spin that would help the farmer in selecting 
his seed? Have you made any experiments?—A. If the farmer would pay a little 


attention to it he would be benefited by it; but the bulk of them, as I understand 


it, come and get a wagonload of seed regardless of what it is and what it will 
raise. If they would, as New England farmers do, or any good farmer will do, 
get a nice stock of cotton, set aside for seed and assort it, they would improve the 
staple, and improve the grade, etc. 

_ Q. And in that way improve the price?A. And in that way they would 
improve the price. 

Q. Do you know of any particular variety of cotton seed that is on the market 
that you prefer to spin?—A. I do not. 

Q. You have made no experiments?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Would you make it if the cotton was sent to you?—A. If there was enough 
of it sent I would try it. 

How much would it take? Take the Jones cotton—Jackson cotton?—A. I 
do not want to try Jackson cotton; I do not like it. 

Q. Don’t want it?—A. That is that long stalk cotton, is it not? 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Yes.—A. I have had some of that. 

Q. You do not like that?—A. No. 

Q. Have you tried the Jones cotton? You see some of it overcaps the ground.— 
A. Yes; I have seen it, but I have never tried it. 

Q. Being a cotton raiser I can tell you there is a wonderful difference in the 
staple of different cottons.—A. Of course you understand that we can not run 
through a mill all sorts of staples together. That is, you want some uniformity 
toit. For instance, if we were running on the average, three-quarters and 
seven-eighths staple, and by some means one bale of one and a quarter should get 
in, it would make bad work; what we call cockled. If we are running seven- 
eighths staple that system works accordingly, and when we are running one and 
_ a quarter we are obliged to set rolls out so as to accommodate the length of the 
staple. We can not go to work promiscuously ana put in different staples. 

@. Suppose I had 20 bales of inch cotton, could you make a test on that?—A. 
Yes; take in the regular lengths you know. What Imean by that is that I should 
not want any long staples thrown in. 

Q. You want a uniform staple?—A. That is right. 

Q. (By Mr. SMytTH.) Asa spinner you want even-running cotton?—A. We want 
eyen-running cotton. I would not buy it down here. They very often want to 
sell a bale of cotton, running one and a quarter staple; I do not want it because 
I can not use it. I should have to keep it by itself and change the spinning 
accordingly. 

. (By Representative Livingston.) One more point about the staple. I know 
it to be a fact that the staple of cotton is damaged by the way in which it has been 
kept before ginned, and the way it is packed away for ginning; it becomes weak 
and partiallyrotten. Have you any experience in that way?—A. Oh, we have had 
cotton of very weak staple. 

Q. Do you know what makes it so?p—A. Sometimes in the ginning. 

@. You mean partially destroyed by the saws?—A. It is sometimes cut. | 

Q. Well, when you get cotton with “blues,” do you know what that is?—A. I 
know what is called blue cotton. ; 

Q. Do you know whether that fiber is damaged?—A. It is supposed to be dam- 
aged in strength. { wes. 

Q. Thatis whatI wanted to know. Thereisa great deal of it that is picked very 
green, and itis ginned green, and put into bales and compressed, and I always 
supposed it weakened the fiber?—A. Well, toa certain extent. At the same time 
Fall River uses any quantity of that stuff. They buy different grades of cotton— 
weak staple and good staple—which they mix in certain proportions, so it takes 
care of itself. Wedo not run all one grade of cotton; no mill does that thing, 
but I am speaking generally when I say that; but we keep grades uniform, so many 
of this, that, and the other. ; . 

Q. In making a coarse grade of stuff you do, I suppose?—A. No, sir; we spin 
nothing coarser than 22. 
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Q. In the coarse grade of goods can they take care of this “ dog-tail” cotton?— 
A. Oh, yes. They have certain goods with not a pound of cotton—all waste—the 
waste that comes from the cotton. The millsin New England do that. You take 
the Stark mills; they not only use all their own waste, but buy it, and make it up 
into grain bags and such things. - 

Q. What did you do with the last crop, which was all ‘‘dog tail?” Did you 
work that cotton successfully?—A. Not with any satisfaction to me. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Your waste was much greater, was it not?7—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) It rained about 4 months on that cotton?— 
A. I think it was the poorest crop of cotton I ever worked, 

Q. Would it do you any good as a spinner or manufacturer if cotton ran through 
the beater or picker before it goes to the saws and gin? That knocks the sand out 
and knocks out the trash, and,loosens up the fiber on the seed, and the gin handles 
it with less cutting?—A. I can not tell until I see some of itand tryit. Of course 
all the dirt you can get out of itis an advantage to the manufacturer in his waste 
account. Sometimes cotton is injured more by trying to do something with it 
ue ene it through its natural course in ginning. Look at the cotton from 

e Gullett gin. 

Q. Do you use much from the Winship?—A. I presume I have, not knowing it 
iL Dreeuue we use from all kinds, although you can tell the Gullett gin by the 
condenser. 

Q. You do not object to the condenser, do you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I should think that if farmers in ginning and manipulating their cotton 
could take advice from the spinners you would derive a benefit from it and so 
would they. They would know more about how you wanted it.—A. I think it 
would be of a material benefit both to the manufacturer and to the producer. 

Q. Have you no published teachings that you could send out to the farmers on 
the treatment of cotton, if made directly on that line?—A. Never had; no, sir; 
only in the matter of talking with them, whén we see them come in here, about 
the methods of handling, and the careless manner in which they handle it. We 
ues eiiore ee EL Omens. to talk with them on that subject. I do not think it 

y good, : 
; Q. That is not very complimentary to them or you?— y 
is that it does not foam to rat any batter. yO ee 
Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) It has no results?—A. It has no results. 
Q. (By Representative Livineston.) You see so few of them that you would 
not notice the result even if they took your advice?—A. I think it is a thing that 
will have to be taken up sooner or later—the matter of handling and baling cotton 
inthe South. I would suggest to you that the benefit might be mutual if 
could publish something and get it to them on the handling and ginnin of aoe 
Q. (By Mr. Smyru.) Is there much increase in the cotton ranmtaceeenn busi- 
ness in this section—the building of new mills around here?—A Not : this 
Oy vicinity; all through the South there is. . eae ae 
. You mean in this section of Georgia?— i 

eo Eee but we have ee a ee ee as tsa 
- None that you know of?—A. While I ca s cj ig’ i 

new L. & M. cotton mill will go through. Cen 208 Eo ee 

o a re be in the city?—A. George W. Scott, outside of the city. 
eae ae here any more being built around Atlanta?—A. No more that I 

@. (By Representative Livinaston s there 7 . 

a mill to manufacture eee ae ae eset pets ae gel 

Q. Ihave seen some account of that.—A. They are just advoc ti picts 

Q. Do you buy machinery in Europe?—A Na ren an +h Wat ing t hat now. 
la pe tery we need here in this country. ae mm 

. Have you not an advantage in spinnin o a ing 
coal eg What would be the aiteroncate eee Pet ice Coe ae 
ing it at Lowell, and purchasing coal and delivering it here?—A. I can not say 


now. The old prices of coal th t is y 2 i W g l Was bout 
. "i ; lat 18, 9 5 
ae C 43 ; ears ago, n Ne Eng and, sa 


. (By Mr. Smy Thi 28 coal cos 
suet 3y Mr. SMyTH.) What does coal cost here?-—A. Two dollars and sixty 


Q. How much of that is freight?—A. A 
c pee cee do you use?—A.. Royal. _ 
, at is Tennessee coal?—A. Tennessee; the freight is more thar 
: Q. (BY Senator Ky LE.) And so you have still the advantage in ree Gitomer 
ines; first, a slight advantage in wages to employees; next, in regard to the freight 
upon raw cotton, having the raw material here on hand and third, i a 
the coal, a slight advantage. iS dpraes 


dollar and thirty cents of.it. 
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—Q. (By Mr. Smyrx.) I do not understand you to say that you have any advan- 
tage in wages?—A. I do not think we have any great advantage. I think there is 
a slight advantage; we can hire men here a great deal cheaper than we can in 
New England. ; 

_ Q. (By Representative Lrvinaston.) Well, they strike and kick up the mischief 
in New England; do you count that as one of your profits?—A. They strike down 
- here when they feel like it; there was a strike the other day down in South Caro- 
lina at the Warren Manufacturing Company. ‘ 

Q. (By Senator KyLe.) Do you think that strikes are simply the results of bad 
handling of men, or what is it?—A. I think mostly—— 

Q. (interrupting.) You think tact a great deal?—A. Diplomacy is better than 
anything else, if the agitators 
| * SA opinions are based upon your connection with the mills all your life?— 

. Yes. 

Q. You have acted as an employee and employer for a number of years?—A. I 
went into the office, and from the office into the mill, and through the various 
departments until I became superintendent. Then I left the company and went 
to Connecticut with the Falls Company, Norwich. 

Q. Were you in the habit while in New England of handling people, employees, 
who were members of unions?—A. Yes. They had more unions after I got away 
from New England than they had before. 

Q. Were you a member of a union yourself?—A. Never. 

. That was before this organized labor?—A. They had some small unions 
there, but I never was a member of any. 
(Testimony closed.) 


ATLANTA, Ga., March 20, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. A. D. CANDLER, 


Governor of Georgia. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the 
parlors of the Kimball House at 9.25 a.m., Senator Kyle presiding. Hon. A. D. 
Candler was introduced as a witness at 12 m., and, being first duly sworn, testi- 
fied as follows: : 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) You may give your full name and post-office address. — 
A. A.D. Candler, Atlanta, Ga. 

Q. Vocation?—A. Governor of Georgia. ’ 

@. Our plan of inquiry covers the subject of manufactures and general busi- 
ness, and one particular section of that relates to the present conditions of manu- 
facturing, concentration and consolidation of capital, legal regulation of trusts 
and other forms of monopoly; combinations of manufacturers, causes inducing. 
them, objects sought by them, results secured, rules, regulations, and constitu- 
tions; manner and extent of enforcing authority, and so on. Thatison page 8 
of Part II. But we will not confine you to this subject alone; you can take your 
own plan. We have the subjects of transportation, of manufactures, of agricul- 
ture, of mining and all these various questions that come up before our Industrial 
Commission. We will be very glad, though, if in opening up you could tell us 
something about your opinion as to trusts and trust legislation. By profession 
you are a lawyer?—A. No, lam not. Iam a contractor, lumberman. 

Q. Can you give us some of your views as to trusts?—A. It is a big question. 
My idea, in a general way, is that they are injurious to the best interests of the 
country. The best evidence that I can give you in justification of that opinion 
is what we see all around us everywhere. 

Q. You do not regard aggregations of capital into corporations as a menace to 
the public welfare—individual corporations?—A. No, sir; where they are con- 
ducted just as natural persons, they are entitled to precisely the same treatment as 
natural persons. ; ; 

Q. You regard them as a public benefit, as a means of developing the country?— 
A. In an individual sphere, I do. 2 

Q. You would define a trust as an aggregation of these corporations?—A. That 
is it; and they are injurious to the public weal, in my judgment. 

Q. In what regard?—A. In the first place, trusts in the manufacture of goods 
that the masses need have a tendency to raise prices to the consumer, and do raise 
prices to the consumer; they build up colossal fortunes, which are not good for 
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the masses of the pepe they result in filling.the land with millionaires and 
paupers; they build up the two extremes of society, and destroy the great middle 
self-reliant class to which this country owes most of its prosperity and greatness. 

Q. You think they destroy competition?—A. Very largely. : 

’ You think wherever competition is destroyed it is a menace to the public 
welfare?—A. Yes, sir; I do. ‘site 

Q. What is the use, in your judgment, of the formation of these trusts, where 
these men have been getting together in the last few years; what is the purpose, 
in your judgment?—A. I suppose it is to increase their profits. I see no other 
motive. : 

Q. Getting a practical monopoly of the production?—A. Yes, sir. Then they 
increase the price to the consumer and increase their profits. : 

Q. You think they have increased the price to the consumer?—A. I have no 
doubt of it. 

Q. We have had a good deal of testimony to the effect that they have lowered 
the price.—A. They always refer to the Standard Oil Company, and the conten- 
tion may be true in that particular case; but_in the main I think they have 
increased the price to the consumer of most of the necessaries of life. 

Q. Have they demonstrated in the case of the Standard Oil Company that 
prices would not have been as low without the Standard?—A. No, sir. Ido not 
know whether there is any remedy. There may be an evolution of the times, but 
I do think that by proper, just legislation, State and Federal, the evil growing 
out of them may be minimized, lessened. 

Q. You think all the evils that arise from State corporations, individual cor- 
porations, can be corrected by State laws?—A. I do. : 

Q. What do you think as to State laws with reference to national trusts?—A. 
Of course, they can not correct them entirely. It will take united action of both 
State and Federal legislation to correct these evils. > 

Q. All States would have to enact uniformilaws?—A. Yes, sir; I think so, 
Se ay suet Crone that the best way is to get after it with national leg- 

ion?—A. Yes, sir; I do. 

Q. What has occurred to you as a good line to work upon in national legisla- 
tion?—A. Really, I could not suggest anything. I have not considered the thing 
maturely enough to advance an opinion. 3 

. (By Representative Livinaeston.) Have you any idea or theory as to what 
the States should do?—A. The States should enact some uniform legislation, per- 
haps on the line of the legislation of the State of Texas. As to any mature 
plan of action for the State legislatures, I have formed none. 

Q. Are you satisfied that the act of Texas will be held by the courts to be con- 
stitutional? Have you looked into that?—A. No, sir; I have not. 

Q. To regulate or to own seems to be the issue before the public mind. Some 
take the ground that we ought to own these monopolies, and that*we can not 
control them in any other way; others take the ground that we ought to regulate 
them and not own them.—A. I do not think the idea of owning all of them is 
feasible. I do not think we should go outside the province of government, but it 
a ee the pega pf government to regulate and control, just as the Gov- 

ent, during the entire history of “6 as reel: 
ee trate re nope tory of our country, has regulated and controlled the 
a (By Mr. SmyrH.) That is done under the police powers, is it not?—A. Yes, 

Q. You would regulate industrial organizations under the same power?—A 
: go not see any other way to do it. I should think we should have that power. 

do not mean to go to the extremes to which you goin the regulation of the liquor 
traffic, but to hold the combinations in their legitimate sphere Wher hes 
a a tendency to conduct their business in such a fo as to be injurions i 
a ae a es oe apply such legislative remedy as will hold them to 
De icncte ane en Protect the people against their greed. Give every 

2 ate business rprise a fair profit, and no more than a fair profit. What- 


ee Bewsation 1s necessary to accomplish that end ought to be enacted, it seems 


Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) Age: 
power. Is that dangerous to State, Sas 
think so, unquestionably. 

Q. It transfers the sovereignty of the Government into the hands of the mo- 


nopoly, does it not?—A. Yes, sir; we drift fro é : 
» SIT; we ¢ om a democracy to = 
plutocracy. te GC) to an oligarchy or a 


Q. (By Senator Kyux.) If you do not care 
tell us of the possibilities of the South 


ggregated capital brings aggregated 
municipal, and national existence?—A. I 


to pursue further that line, you may 
along the line of manufacturing enter- 


Seren eee eT ee ee 
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prises.—A. That is, of course, a matter of conjecture and opinion. I think we 
have evidence before us now that the future of the South in that field is very 
promising. The manufactures of the South are now generally in a more pros- 
perous condition than they have ever been; they are multiplying in nnmber and 
they are profitable. We have every element here necessary to insure success. 
especially in the manufacture of cotton and iron goods. Our manufactures in 
this State are all doing well and have been for several years past, due to the fact 
that we have as good labor as there is in the world in the prosecution of these 
enterprises. Our laws have not discriminated against them and I trust never 
will discriminate against legitimate enterprises of that sort. Our hours of labor 
are long enough and I think not too long. Our climate is the best on the conti- 
nent, in my judgment, especially in this part of the South—the Piedmont section 
of the country—the best on the continent for manufactures. We can work three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year if we want to; it:is never too hot or too 
cold to work. The difficulty we have encountered in the past has been the ex- 
ceedingly low price of cotton; it has not affected the manufactures so much, but 
the agricultural classes very greatly. It has been so low that there has been no 
profit and in many cases an actual loss in its cultivation. The prices are better 
now; due not to legislation but to the short crop and the increased demand. 

_ Q. (By Mr. Smyvu.) Has there been much outside capital invested in Georgia 
in the last few years in the cotton manufacture?—A. Not a great deal. Most of 
it is home capital; very little from abroad. ' 

Q. (By Representative LivincsToN.) Some of the States encourage manufac- 
tures by exempting them from taxation for a number of years. I believe our 
law was repealed. We had that once in Georgia. Would you recommend such 
a law again?—A. I do not know whether I would or not. I believe one of the 
Carolinas has such a law. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytTH.) No; that was repealed, too.—A. Alabama has. I believe 
it accomplishes a great deal of good, but it gives rise to dissatisfaction among 
other taxpayers. They see a manufacturing establishment exempted, and they 
say, “‘ These men are rich and dv not have to pay taxes, but I have to pay on my 
little farm;” and while in the end it may be beneficial to the general public, they 
are not satisfied with it at the outset. 

Q. (By Representative LivinGston.) What is the condition of the agricultural 
people in Georgia?—A. Better than it was two or three years ago, but there is a 
great deal of room for improvement yet. 

Q. They did not get much benefit out of the rise in cotton?—A. Not a great 
deal. A few held their cotton, but since the system has prevailed here—since 
the war—of mortgaging a crop before it is made, they are forced to sell it early 
in the season, and the buyer rather than the producer got most of the benefit of 
the rdse in price. 

Q. There has been quite a lot of testimony taken with reference to the educa- 
tional facilities of the South which seems to be misunderstood largely abroad. 
How does that matter stand in Georgia?—A. I can only speak for Georgia. I - 
think it is a fact that Georgia levies on the property of the State a heavier per- 
centage of taxation for educational purposes than any State in the Union. 

Q. How is it distributed between the whites and blacks?—A. Equally per 
capita; absolutely. 4 

Q. (By Mr. SuytH.) What is the amount of the fund—the rate of taxation?— 
A. Ido not recall it now. Our educational fund is a little less than $1,400,000, 
and it is made up of the tax on the sale of liquors, the tax on shows, circuses, etc. 

Q. South Carolina has a constitutional provision for a 8-mill tax for public 
schools?—A. We have no constitutional provision. Our fund is made up of a tax 
on liquors, shows, and the sale of fertilizer, large quantities of which are used in 
the State. The State owns a railroad. It is leased, and she receives $35,000 a 
month. One-half of that goes to the educational fund. All of the poll tax of $1 
per head goes to the educational fund, and we levy on the taxable property of the 
State $800,000. : 

Q. How long are your public schools?—A. Five to 6 months. 

Q. Is that fund supplemented at all by local taxation?—A. In some of the 
towns and cities—in most of them—it is; in the country it isnot. I think that 
is one of the chief defects in our system. : 

Q. What is the proportion between the number of colored and white children 
in the public school?—A. I really could not tell you, but the difference is not very 
great. The proportion of white population to the colored population is about 47 
per cent black and 53 per cent white. : 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) This fund—$1,400,000, did you say?—A. About that. 

Q. It is expended equally between white and black?—A. To all of those who go 
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hool. The schools are open to all—the colored schools to the colored chil- 
bee and the white schools A the white children. The number of those who 
attend is kept and returned to the county school commissioner, and he returns it 
to the State school commissioner, who is the executive school officer of the State, 
and the educational fund is proportioned between the counties according to the 
number of pupils, white and black; no distinction between the schools in each 
county. 

Q. ee of this fund the whites pay what proportion?—A. Nearly all except the 
poll tax. Some of the negroes pay a poll tax. ; 

Q. Probably 75 per cent or 80 per cent of the whole amount?—A. Yes, sir; 
more than that; I have an idea it is 93 per cent. I am not positive. Le 

Q. Yet it is distributed without regard to color?—A. Yes, sir; no restriction. 
Our schools are absolutely impartial between the races. There is this difficulty: 
Our constitution provides that schools shall be supported by the State by taxa- 
tion, for the education of all the children in the State between the ages of 6 and 
18, in the elementary branches of an English education. But we go on and in 
some of the schools the teaching is not confined to the elementary branches, but 
the children go on into the higher branches, and in some of the schools the chil- 
dren—white and black—study Greek and Latin and higher mathematics. 

Q. You mean in the cities you maintain high schools?—A. Yes; but none in 
the country. This sort of irregular education does not accomplish much good. | 

Q. Sometimes these schools are taught by graduates of higher schools who 
have a knowledge of Greek and Latin, and they teach that?—A. Yes, sir; the 
natural tendency of the teacher is to push them into the higher branches. 

Q. How about your State University? Do you admit colored pupils there?—A. 
We have a State University for white pupils at Athens—an old institution about 
100 years old—and a college for the colored pupils near Savannah, not soold. We 
appropriate for the Athens institution $8,000 a year, and we appropriate for the 
colored college near Savannah $8,000, out of the State treasury. 

Q. No discrimination there?—A. None at all. 

Q. The opportunities are the same in each institution?—A. Yes, sir. The fac- 
ulty at the colored school. are all colored men; at Athens they are all white men. 
I think the chancellor of the university or school at Athens is ex-officio chancellor 
eu oes also, but the faculty are all colored men. I think it is a very good 
school. 

@. Do you notice some improvement in the condition of the colored people in 
the last 25 years?—A. Oh, yes; many of them. There are some of our colored 
population that are as good citizens as you or I, I think, but in proportion to their 
number there are not as many as among the white people. There are a great 
many unthrifty negroes; no matter what advantages you give them they will not 
utilize them, and when you come to think about it disinterestedly it is not strange. 
It has taken your race and mine centuries to reach the point to which we have 
arrived, and we have been studying the question of self-government 700 or 800 
years and we have not learned it fully yet. We do not always govern ourselves 
successfully. How, therefore, can we expect a race that emerged a few years 
ago from a state of barbarism, and only a generation ago from slavery, to reach 
that standard to which we have attained? oa 

Q. (By Mr. SmyrH.) How many students in that college at Savannah?—A. 
Three or four hundred. , 

Q. How many in the university at Athens?—A. Not so many; perhaps 200. I 
am not positive how many there are at Savannah. 


a Are they coeducation for both sexes?—A. At Savannah I think so; at Athens 
not. 


_ Q. (By Senator KYLE.) What 
it?—A. Nothing. 
@. Do many go into the professi ishi i i 

: é g he professions after finishing their studies?—A. great 

many preach. _ Pet cy ase 

ee: Re they make successes as lawyers and physicians?—A. It is alittle remark- 

able, but 1 do not think [ know of a negro physician in the whole State of Georgia. 

I know a dentist in this city, and he is a good one. He is an old-time darkey and 


ae had the advantage of schools at all. He was a slave. I think—Doctor 
adger. 


Hx-Governor BULLOCK 
stand well in the State. 
Q. J have heard it said that colored 


do they do with Greek and Latin when they get 


(interrupting): There are one or two physicians who 


me e hea people are disposed to employ colored phy- 
sicians ordinarily, but would not employ a colored HAS nerean @ I do not abe 
We have some colored attorneys in Georgia, some pretty good men. They are 
like all lawyers, some good men among them and some bad ones. 
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Q. They stated they wanted the very best talent they could get when th 
into legal difficulties.” : e ce aw 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) For the betterment of the negro race 
would you prefer an industrial education or a literary education?—A. Our situa- 
ation is peculiar here. Industrial education is preferable, confined to certain 
lines. Now, we have this difficulty to encounter: The poorer class of white peo- 
ple engaged in our industrial enterprises are jealous of the negro. They do not 
work together well in the same factories. Now,I do not think it would be tothe 
interest of either race to mix them in manufacturing establishments, because of 
these race prejudices which crop out. Wemay deny it, but they exist in every 
human being. The negro is the best farm laborer I ever saw; no question about 
oak He is a skillful and successful farm laborer when under intelligent direc- 

on. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) You believe that is his natural sphere?—A. I believe 
he is more useful there than anywhere else. 

@. Do you believe it is a mistake for him to enter the professions?—A. Well, 
yes; Ido. Of course he can preach; that isall right. He isuseful there. There 
is no reason that I see why he should not practice medicine among his own race. 
He should be prepared for it though. 

_ Q. (By Mr. SMytH.) You would prefer the establishment of manual schools 
for colored boys?—A. The best school I ever saw for the negro, or the white boy 
either, was the corn patch—to learn the art or science of farming. 

Q. I mean manual training for such occupations as bricklayers and carpen- 
ters.—A. I doubt if it would be to the interest of either race for them to be*rained 
in these schools. 

Q. (By Senator Kyte.) Have you many such colored tradesmen?—A. The 
bricklayers’ trade is very largely in the hands of the negroes in Georgia, and 
there are a good many carpenters. While I was a contractor I employed both 
and found as a rule that the whites were better carpenters than the negroes, but 
as bricklayers some of the best I ever had were negroes. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorpD.) Do they usually receive the same wages from con- 
tractors?—A. Always the same, so far as my observation goes. There are small 
contractors that do odd jobs, and there is a good deal of cutting there, and negroes 
freauently do that kind of work lower than white men, but when it comes to 
building a large house and the contractors employing them to do the work, I 
know of no discrimination in wages where the skill is equal. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Now,if they are to be relegated to the farm, is there 
an opportunity for their advancement along that line? Is there a future before 
them as owners of the farm?—A. I think so. They now frequently buy and own 
farms and are as successful as white men. For a number of years nobody, white 
or black, has been successful on the farm on account of the low prices of farm 
products; but when farm products brought good prices, I knew quite a number 
of, negroes that bought land and did well. j 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) To go back to the educational question, have you a com- 
pulsory school law in Georgia?—A. No, sir. : 

Q. Would you favor such a law? Is it needed?—A. I hardly think so, because 
our people are disposed to go to school all they can now. 

. You do not think there is an apathy on the part of the parents of some of 
the white children as to the schooling of their children?—A. So far as niy observa- 
tion goes there is not a great deal: of course there is some. The negroes have 
manifested a great eagerness for school privileges since they were freed. 

Q. Really more than the whites?—A. Yes sir, I think they have more than the 
whites. They had an idea that education would lift them at once to a level with 
the whites. and hence they seize on school opportunities. : 

Q. (By Senator Ky.) They are not successes as managers, you think?—A. 
No. as a race they are not. ; "a 

Q. That is something that is acquired with long experience?—A. That is it 
exactly. 

Q. (By Mr. RaTcHrorD.) Parents usually send them to school until what age?— 
A. The schools are open to them until they are 18, but after they get to be 15 or 
16 years old they have a roaming disposition and usually drift away from the 
parents and go to town and hire out for manual service or work for wages. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) That is the colored children?—A. Yes, sir. ibs 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorpD.) Is it not the general custom among the white fam- 
ilies in Georgia as well as the colored, to take the children out of school and put 
them to work at the age of 12 or 13?—A. They have to do that even earlier—8 or 
10 years—during crop time, from planting time up to lying-by time—up to the 
middle of July. 
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Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Boys of 10 plow in Georgia?—A. Sometimes they do. I 

plowed at 10. ; a 
. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) You would favor a law restricting the employment 
of Ciaie until they attain a certain age?—A. In factories? *y 

Q. In factories or other works.—A. Well, I do not know. There are families— 
for instance, widows who can not, at the wages that they can command, support 
themselves and children without the aid of the children. Under these circum- 
stances, it seems to me the children ought to be allowed to help the mother earn 
the food, even though under 12 years old. ‘ , 

Q. Could not exceptions be made through the aid, for instance, of the county 
school commissioner whom you spoke of?—A. Possibly some exceptions could be 
made, and if they can be I would favor such a law as that. ; 

Q. (By Senator KYL.) Cou'd there not be an amendment to the effect that a 
child under 14 years of age could not be employed more than 6 months in the 
year?—A. That would do. Such an enactment or regulation as that would, I 
think, meet the emergency, and I would favor it. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorpD.) Now, with reference to the compulsory school law: 
if by a general custom the people sent their children to school, and such a law 
would not in any way injure those who followed that custom, but if there be 4 
or 5 or 10 per cent of the people, for instance, who do not, would it not aid and 
benefit all?—A. I think it would. 

Q. A compulsory law in that regard would do all good?—A. I think it would 
do good to that class. However, there are some people, white and black, that 
you can not educate—you can not send them to school. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Compulsory laws are being adopted in the Northern 
States quite generally?—A. Yes. 


Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) And many could receive a fair education were it not — 


for the interference of their parents?—A. That is it, exactly. 

Q. (By Senator Kyue.) Is it not true, geferally, that the white boys on the 
farm are employed at from 8 to 12 years of age?—A. Yes; in the rural districts 
nearly all the boys. ; 

Q. You state you plowed at 10 years of age—how many hours a day?—A. Sun- 
rise to sun set; sometimes until dark. 

Q. You do not feel that it hurt you any, physically or otherwise?—A. No,I 
think not, sir. I think it was a benefit to me—one of the most valuable parts of 
my education. 

Parents generally adopt that kind of work for children, of course?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your observation in regard to children employed in factories?—A. 
I think our manufacturing firms, as far as my observation has gone, have adapted 
the work required of the children to the ability of the children. I have thought 
sometimes that the evils were where they worked too constantly. Thatidea would 
come in there; if they could be worked for a year and then lay off, I think it 
would be better. The work is very little, but constant confinement is sometimes 
injurious. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Constant confinement for so many hours per day— 
12 hours a day—must be pretty hard on the constitution?—A. I think our law 
here is 11 hours. That is pretty long hours. 

Q.-It is generally conceded, however, that farm life and labor ismore conducive 
to physical development than any other?—A. I think it is, unquestionably. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Do you think the operators in the cotton mills work 
steadily, or are they inclined to work only a certain part of the time?—A. My 
observation has not been close enough to give me an accurate knowledge on that. 
My impression is that most of them work pretty steadily, I think “the most 
unsteady of operatives in families are men—heads of families, who are inclined 
to work long enough to get a little money to buy a little whisky and then go and 
drink it. = ed 
- Q. xed a anaienemeet ) eee eine to stay out late at night?—A. That is 

: ; oO not think that applies Q . 7 9 aiori e ati i 
the factory Pe repicee, HE eDp to all or even a majority of operatives in 

. (By Senator Kyir.) May I ask where the fa ries ir ir for 
employees?—A. From the country around pennant aE ae 
QQ. Unfortunate white people who have not been able to make a success of 
farming?—A. That is it exactly. They come from the country. There is a dis- 
position on the part of those who have made failures on the farms, as soon as the 
beanie farm Becuots Recor so low, to go to town—the white and black alike 

. The amount of money they received during . 1 
ee ary weal: iring the year on the farm, then, would 


Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) What has been your observation with reference to 


. 
% 


as tte See it 
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the social and sanitary conditions of the cotton-mill operatives?—A. Well, socially 
as a class I believe that their conditions are about as good as those of any other 
equal number of people as poor as they are, but I do not think that they are as a 
class as healthy as country people who work in the open air on the farm. They 
do not look so healthy, those that Ihave seen. I think,as far as my observation 
has gone, the sanitary regulations about our factories are very good. There is no 
complaint of neglect of proper sanitary arrangements about them. 

Q. They are just equally as good as country people, and sometimes better?—A. 
Yes; equally as good and better, excepting the cases that I have mentioned, where 
there are families who are forced from necessity to let the children work in order 
to make a subsistence. ° 

Q. Do female members of the family enter the factory at about the same age 
as the boys?—A. At just about the same age; yes. 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) Was the object of these people coming 
from the farms to the mills to better their condition?—A. Yes. 

Q@. Do you think they succeeded in bettering their condition?—A. Very few of 
them did. 

Q (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) The wives—mothers of the family, sometimes go 
into the factory and work for a living?—A. Yes; very frequently. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Sometimes there are three or four of a family employed 
at the same time?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) What is your opinion as to that? . When the mother 
caida the factory, is it not a fact that the home is neglected?—A. Yes; neces- 
sarily. 

Q. And that, generally speaking, there is a lower standard of living; less of the 
attractions of a home life are found in the home?—A. Yes, necessarily; because 
the a of home life are due almost entirely to the female head of the 
family. 3 

Q. (By Senator Kyte.) May I ask in regard to this particular class of people 
you are talking about now; on the farm is it not the custom for these women to 
work in the field?—A. A great many of them do. 

Q. I know it is true in our country; the house is deserted during the working 
hours of the day.—A. Yes. 

Q. If they come to town and all work in the factory, it is simply doing what 
was done before; but in the factory the husband earns $25 a month, the wife $25, 
and the children may earn $20 a month, making a total of $70 a month which that 
family are able to earn, as against practically nothing on the farm—as far as 
money consideration is concerned?—A. But it is easier living on the farm. 

(By Mr. RatcHurorp.) There is an agitation in some of our States looking 
to the restriction, even the prohibition of wives and mothers of families entering 
public works. What is your opinion of it?—A. I donot think it would be possible 
to regulate that equitably and fairly and to the best interests of society by legisla- 
tive enactment, because there are instances when the wife and mother is obliged 
to work to earn subsistence, and she can earn it more easily in the factory than 
anywhere else. 

Q. Are there any instances where the wages of the wife and mother serve as an 
incentive to the real head of the family to spend his time in idleness and careless- 
ness?—A. I think that is true, but if she did not do it I think in some instances 
the family would starve, because there are instances in which the nominal head 
of the family can not be relied upon. ue cae 

(By Mr. SmytH.) On that point do we understand you that in Georgia mills 
many mothers work in the mills and are not at home keeping care of it?—A. No, 
I do not mean that. i : 

Q. Thatis theimpression the commission got?—A. I think where young children 
absolutely demand the attention of mothers, they usually have it, but there are 
instances where the mother of the family goes into the factory with her children, 
those children all being large enough to work in the factory. There may be 
instances where the mother of a young child, not old enough to do anything, 
works in the factory, but Ithink those are rare. Where the mother works in the 
factory it is usually when she goes with her children, who also work in the factory. 
They are mostly widows, and sometimes the head of the family, the husband, is 
there with wife and children. . 

Q. In the majority of cases the mother is the housekeeper, she and the children 
cook and provide dinners at home?—A. Yes, and in those cases, sometimes the 
daughters go into the factory and they divide the housekeeping between them. 

So you think it is an exception for mothers of young children?—A. Yes; I 
think that is an exception. : d 
- Q. Women do not plow in Georgia, do they?—A. Sometimes white women 
plow. 
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Q. To any extent?—A. Yes; to a very considerable extent, during the season 
for cultivating the cotton crops. be) 

@! iby Representative Lrvinaston.) Notably it is our negro women, who are 
splendid plowers?—A. None better. Negro women like it—they like field work. 

Q. (By Senator Kye.) So long as there are no home duties. Now, I have 
seen among Scandinavians and Russians in my State grown-up daughters—three 
or four daughters and probably only one son in the family. The grown-up 
daughters would choose the outside farm work, and prefer it very much to the 
household work, and would be equally successful with the boys, too.—A. Oh, yes. 
The negroes here—the negro women who have grown up on the farms—like it, 
because they are accustomed to it, know how to do it, and they have not been 
accustomed to housework. It is not to their taste. There is a great tendency 
among the negro women to do nothing. A great many of them go to town and 
want to do nothing. 

(Testimony closed.) 


ATLANTA, GA., March 20 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. H. F. GARRETT, 
President State Federation of Labor, Atlanta, Ga. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Kimball House at 9.25 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. H. F. Garrett, presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Labor, Atlanta. Ga., was introduced as a witness 
at 2.45 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 


Q. (By Senator KyLe.) Give your full narme, address, and vocation to the sev- 
retary, please.—A. H. F. Garrett, No. 310 Highland avenne, Atlanta, Ga. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) What is your official position in organized labor?—A. 
President of the State Federation of Labor. 

_Q. How long have you served in that office?—A. Just one year; the organiza- 
tion has just been organized one year the 28th of this next April. . 

Q. You are its first president, are you?—A. Yes. 

Q. What other organizations does the State Federation of Georgia embrace?— 
A. It embraces printers, machinists, cigar makers, trainmen, firemen, textile 
workers, stone workers, and, in fact, all labor organizations of the State with the 
exception of the Locomotive Engineers and Conductors. 

Q. What has been the tendency within the past year with reference to the 
growth of the organization? Has it been increasing or otherwise?—A. Yes, it has 
grown more in the last 12 months than in 10 years. 
ace ¥ a you to say it has been only organized just 1 year?—A. Yes, 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) What territory does it embrace?—A aces 
full State—the State of Georgia. Sh a ana te i 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) You say it has grow ore withi 
so ea ao y it has grown more within the past year than 

Q. I understood you to say it was only organized 1 year ago?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Well, that being the case, no growth could be expected during the preced- 

ing 9 years, could there?—A. Well, yes; but they would organize and fall through; 

Can not ace te assist them—to hold them together. oo 
. In referring to the 10 years past, I believe you wish us t : 

you mean to cover independent tad drvanibatone aaa Toe pees NS - 

ate pie is the total membership of the Federation?—A. Well, sir, I can not 

Q. Approximately, according to your knowledge? 

: v9 att D5 8 ; er— . 
Bea eetip of the total number of none conaeeee wa on eS eee 
aon Be eenpership ’—A. I suppose the total membership is about 10,000, 


Pe Ey Senator KyLx.) How many local organizations?—A. There are 16 in 
Q. In the State?—A. Sixteen in Savannah: 20 in Augusta, and I do not know 


the exact ber i . ; Se : és ; 
these eae umber in Columbus or Macon; I think about 15 or 16 in each one of 


Q. It embraces in all some 4 or 5 cities? 
organizations just started; others have be 
Columbus is a city, and so is Savannah, that 


—A. Yes; some of them are young 
en in existence some time. Now, 
has just been organized in the last 2: 
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years—scarcely an organization there before with exception of the railroad 
organizations. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Have you had any strikes during the past year?——A. 
No, sir. Yes; there was one strike at Columbus. 

Q. Was it officially ordered?—A. No, sir: it was not. 

Q. Was it union men who participated in it?R—A. Yes. 

Q. But without the sanction of the union?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or the official sanction?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the general disposition of employers throughout your State as to 
treating with organized labor?—A. Good. 

Q. They prefer it to nonunion labor, do they2—A. Some do and some do not. 
In my class it is good. 

Q. There is no particular hostility2—A. No, sir; none that I know of, with the 
exception of the cotton mills. 

Q. As president of the Federation of Labor, embracing so many trades, it is to 
be presumed that you are familiar with the condition of the trades?—A. Yes, 
tolerably. 

Q. Are you familiar with the condition of the textile workers?—A. To a certain 
extent; more in Atlanta than anywhere else. 

Q. What is the general condition in Atlanta?—A. Bad; awfully bad. 

Q. In what respects?—A. First in treatment, second in the houses they live in. 

Q. I would like to have you describe it in detail if you will.—A. Well, as to the 
treatment of the employees. They are not allowed to join the labor movement at 
all. As soon as they join it they are discharged immediately. The houses they 
live in are simply boarded up and down, with great big cracks in them, and they 
are in bad condition—in general bad condition. 

Q. (By Senator KyYLz.) Are they compelled to live in those houses?—A. Yes; 
and if not they can not work in the mill. 

Q. Is that a positive rule you are assured of?—A. That is what the textile 
workers themselves report. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) The testimony yesterday was that the Atlanta Cotton 
Mills own no houses; their employees did not live in their houses at all.—A. The 
Atlanta Cotton Mills are right in the city; they do not own houses at all, 

Q. The statement you make is a general statement about the condition in 
Atlanta?—A. There is only one exception, but there are two other mills besides 
that. Those houses are in better condition now, because the Journal of Labor 
has been making a fight during the last year; consequently they have improved 
those houses somewhat. 

Q. (By Mr. RATcHFORD.) Can you state on your information to this commis- 
sion that if certain employees refused to occupy the companies’ houses they would 
be dismissed from the mill, or that they have been dismissed from the mill 
because of that reason?—A. I can only state what they told me. 

Q. Have you been told by some employees that they have been dismissed for 
that reason?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyta.) For not occupying the company house?—A. Yes. 

. Do you admit that the statement of the president of the Atlanta Cotton 
Mill is correct—that he has no houses?—A. Yes; they have no houses. 

Q. So your general statement previously made did not apply to that com- 
pany?—A. No, sir. ay: } 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) And as to the matter of joining the trades union; 
can you state on your own information that any employee has been discharged 
because of his connection with the trades union?—A. Only what they tell me. Of 
course I do not know anything officially. ; 

Q. Have you been told by some employees that they have been discharged for 
that reason?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. (By Mr. SMytH.) Was that reason assigned?—A. I won't say that reason 
was assigned. They told them they did not want members of the organization. 

Q. What mill was that?—A. That was the Exposition Mill. Dr. Turner is presi- 
dent o1 it. < 

Q. Is that the same mill in which the employees were obliged to live in the 
company houses or give up their employment?—A. Yes. Furthermore, Mr. Frank 
Rice, a prominent citizen of this town, told me the same thing—that the employees 
told him that they had to live in the company houses to work in the iill. — : 

Q. Dr. Turner testified yesterday that he did not have houses sufficient for his 
employees, and that his rent was very much less than the rent charged for sur- 
rounding houses, and therefore the employees preferred to live in his houses. 
Is that statement true?—A. I can not answer that. What I told you is only 
based on hearsay. I have no connection with them at all. Iam in the railroad 
service, and I have no connection with the cotton-mill service at all. 
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Q. Dr. Turner gave his testimony under oath. ~ 
. (By Senator KYLE.) What you say is hearsay?—A. Yes. = 
. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) What is the social and sanitary conditions of those 
mills?—A. Ido not know. 1 have never been inside of a cotton mill in Atlanta. 
Q. You are familiar with the hours of labor in the factory, are you?—A. Well, 
yes, to a certain extent. I can not help but hear the whistles blow, you know. 
Now, the employees tell me that they go to work at a quarter to 6. The State 
law is 11 hours. They tell me they go to work at a quarter to 6, and that they 
do not blow the whistle for them to go to work, and they do not blow the whistle 
for them to quit work; they go to work at a quarter to 6, and quit at a quarter 
past 6, and they get 25 minutes for dinner. 
. (By Mr. SmyrH.) You said just now you heard the whistle blow?—A. Yes; 
the le whistle—but whistles outside of the city; more particularly the Expo- 
sition Mill. 


Q. Does the law allow you to work 66 hours a week?—A. Yes; 11 hours a day. 


Q). The testimony here yesterday was 66 hours a week. Mr. Fisher gave his tes- 
timony, as manager of the Atlanta Cotton Mill, that they worked 114 hours a day 
and shut down early on Saturday?—A. He does. 

Q. Do you think the Exposition Mills work a longer number of hours a week 
than the Atlanta Millsp—A. Well, now, I donotknow. Thatis outside of thecity. 

Q. Well, if they did, they would be disregarding the State law, would they not?— 
ne ee they would; but there are no factory inspectors in this State to enforce 

ese laws. 

Q. Well, Dr. Turner testified under oath yesterday that they worked 66 hours a 
week; he did not say they worked 11 hours a day. It is the custom, is it not, for 
mals to shut down early Saturday afternoon, at 4 o’clock, and some at noon?—A. 

es. 

Q. And if they do that, and work 66 hours a week, they are obliged to work 
more than 11 hours?—A. Yes. % 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Are you acquainted with the ages of children usually 
employed in those factories:—A. Well, no, sir. We had five children before the 
legislative committee trying to get the child-labor law through, and we found 
that it ranged all the way from 8 years up to 10. 

Q. You found them in the factories?—A. We caught them coming right out of 
ena gered them up to the legislative committee—two little girls and 

Q. (By Senator Kyue.) Did they go with you voluntarily and say whether they 
were hired before they were 12 years of age or not?—A. They were not 12 then. 

Q. [think the testimony before the commission was that they would not employ 
any below 12 years of age, because they get more service out of children above 12 
except that in rare instances they employ below 12.—A. Elsas & May discharged 
all under 12 years of age because the Journal of Labor made a fight on that ques- 
tion and: showed them up, but these five little tots we got from the Exposition 
Mills one partied them before the legislative committee. 

. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) They testified thems as t ie loo ; 
they told their ages right pas chee semi — Bae 
eee en eS of a child-labor law. Did your organization advocate such a 

@. What were its provisions?—A. It prohibits labor shildr 2 : 
io has features of compulsory fe ace vbor of children under 12 years 

. Do you believe that 12 years is the proper limit for child v f 
tories?—A. No, sir; but we thought ther . na Chane ae 
years when eden ee ta aa e would be some chance of getting 12 

). hat age do you think should be fix ae . : ing’ less 

0 And a compulsory eiucaticant Gene geet teen; nothing less than 14. 

. (By Senator KYLE.) What is the class of rork these-childe , i 
ets frames, sweep up, and doe ones CO oa 

_Q. Is that hard work physically2—A. If you would Oj ayy : 
sider ‘e hard work, They are little fellowes eu eee ee 
a eek BY Mr : eu a?) it is confining, but they are not constantly employed? — 

- Well, each Irame runs for an hour, but they are in sections. Th hol 
room does not run off at the same time. I suppose however theres : wiy £ 
15 minutes between times. These spinning frames all run in se to eal a 
the house. They are regulated—so many sections so many fran cain woken 

Q. Were you ever in the Exposition Mills?—A. No. sir: never in ay ie ae 
fone do these people come from who are working in the city2—A. From 


Q. They are not obliged to come?—aA, No, sir; I don’t think so. 
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Nor are they obliged to stay?—A. No, sir; I do not think so. 

__ Q. Is the commission to understand that they consider their condition better 
than before they came here?—A. No, sir. I consider when a person goes toa 
factory he does not have anything else to do but go into the cotton mills. 

Q. They never go back to the farm?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You state that as a positive fact?—A. As far as I know, yes. 

; Have you any acquaintance among the cotton-mill employees ?—A. I have 

in Columbus, but not in Atlanta. I have known but very few who have gone 
back tothe farm. Not more than 50 per cent of the adults can read and write 

and there are 90 per cent of the children that can not read and write, and when a 
child enters a factory it is a factory child forever. 

anus oe cer of having a law regulating the hours of labor in this State, 11 

Q. Does your organization approve such a law?—A. No, sir, they do not. 

Q. What do you ask?—A. We want nothing over 10 hours; we prefer 8, but we 
have no legislation in this State in regard to labor at all, and the consequence is 
we have got to ask for a small amount and add to it. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Have you got an 11-hour law in this State ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I thought you said you had none at all?—A. You can not call that a law. 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD.) You said you have no factory law in this State?—A. 
No, sir; no labor commissioner, either. 

Q. Has organized labor asked for it?—A. Last session of the legislature we 
open a t ene but we lost. It passed the house, but was turned 

own in the senate. : 
-« QQ. And you lost the child-labor law?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you asked for a factory inspector?—A. No,sir:; we have not. Weonly 
asked two things, child-labor law and labor commissioner. : 

: Q. (By ee) Don’t they have a 10-hour law in Alabama?—A. Not that 
am aware of. 

Q. You do not know that they had such a law and that it was repealed a year 
ago?—A. No, sir; I did not think they had a law of that kind. I do not think 
they repealed it if they had. 

Q. (By Senator KyLz.) Why do these people come from the country to the 
factories?—A. Well, I do not know that I can answer that question directly. I 
can only give you my opinion, and that is that they go out and try to raise cotton 
and can not make a living on it, 

Q. So their wages are not very good out in the country?—A. No, sir. 

@. They are not able to earn a great deal?—A. I consider they can do a great 
deal better in the country than they can in the city. 

Q. They must have regarded it the other way, or they would not come here. 
In the country what sort of houses do they live in?—A. Here is the idea about 
that: There are numerous instances in this town where families come into town 
and the father puts the children in the mills and he does nothing, just lives on 
what those children make. There are numerous instances of that kind. Dr. 
Turner acknowledged it before the legislative committee. I think he said there 
were 26 in his mill—I forget the exact name he called them now—but they do not 
do anything but lay around and their children work in the mills and support 
them. They go down when the children get paid and get the money and buy 
the children something and the balance goes for whisky. 

Q. Do you think that generally represents the character of the employees?—A. 
Not generally; but that is a fact. 

Q. If that is the character of the employees, $1 a day would be enough, I 
think.—A. They do not get $1 a day. 

Q. Some get $1 a day and some less than 75 cents?—A. Now, those children 
over there—they get 11 cents a day—from that up to 15. : ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. RaTcHForD.) Do the wives and mothers sometimes work in the 
factory2—A. Yes, the mothers work in the mill. : 

Q. Husbands and fathers at the same time?—A. Some do and some do not. 
Some loaf around and do not do anything. Now, to show you a circumstance 
that happened here: I had a petition to present to the legislature on child labor. 
We had 6,000 circulated through the State. I asked a man to sign it, and he said 
he would not do it, that his children worked in winter and supported him, and in 
summer he worked and supported them. I asked the man his business and he 
said he was a carpenter. I investigated the case of that man and found out he 
did not do anything. 

Q. Is it the role for the wives and mothers to work in the factory when they 
have not small children to take care of?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Is that the general rule among factories, or, is it an exception?—A. It m: 
be an exception. I would not answer that question. ‘ 
Q. That is very frequently resorted to, at all events?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyte.) You spoke about the character of the houses the 
employees lived in, and characterized them by the walls. What kind of houses 
did they live in in the country before they came to town?—A. Some lived in log- 
houses. 

Q. Where you could stick your hands in the wall?—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose they were allowed to select their own houses, as Dr. Turner says 
they are allowed; if they could get such houses as they lived in in the country for — 
$2 a month the chances are they would rent them?—A. I suppose they would. 

“When a person makes very little he has got to live within his income. 

Q. Dr. Turner testified that people got cheaper rents from him than down 
town?—A. I do not suppose they could get that kind of a house in town. I do 
not know where there are any of that kind of houses in town, excepc the negro 
shacks. ; 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Do you think the description you have given of cotton 
mill employees in Atlanta is adapted to all Georgia mills, or are they better?—A. 
Now, country mills are better, because there are not so many brought together. 
You do not see the suffering among them that you do in the city. 

Q. They have more room?—A. Yes; they have more lot and do not have to buy 
much, and what they do get is cheap. 

Q. Living is cheaper in the country?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) And their necessities are somewhat less?—A. Yes; a 
good deal less. j 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) The general condition, you think, of the employees of the 
country mills is better than in the city mills?—A. Yes; I do. 

Q. (By Senator KyLe.) Their hours of labor are 12?—A. The hours are 11. 

@. How many hours does the ordinary laBor upon the streets here work?—A. 
They work 10. 

Q. Those who work for the city2—A. They work 10. 

Q. The carpenters work how long?—A. Ten. Everything in the city works 
10 hours except cotton mills. 

Q. The shop where you work is 10 hours?—A. Yes. Some work 9 hours in 
winter and 10 in summer; the shop where I work is 10 hours the year round. 

. Q. ee Mt. SMYTH.) In your shop you are paid by the hour or by the day?—-A, 
aid by the hour, 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) What trade do you follow?—A. Machinist. 

Q. What wages do you make in 10 hours?—A. $2.90; 29 cents an hour. 

Q. Is that the general rate of wages received by machinists?—A. No, sir; that 
is considerably the best in the city. The average pay of machinists in town is 
not over $2. The tendency of the machine business is to do the work by boys. 

Q. Are there many boys employed in the trade?—A. Yes, a great many. 

Q. Operating machines?—A. Yes. : 

Q. What effect does that have upon the adult labor?—A. It throws about 30 | 
per cent of them out of employment. 

ee ( ay eenaloy KYLE.) ee old are the boys when they come into the machine q 
shop?—A. They come in at 16. | 

Q. You would not call it child labor then?—A. No, sir, you can not call that 
child labor, because the boys generally are from 16 to 17. They do not want a 
boy when he finishes his time to be under 21, i 

2: (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) What wages do they give to boys between 16 and 
172—A. They are generally started at 70 cents. 
# Peo onator KYLE.) Is it organized labor in your shop?—A, In the shop 
yhere I work, yes. 

Q. Entirely?—A. Yes; this machine part of it is, yes. 

2: Pan all rules of organized labor obtain with reference to all employees in the 
: ot - es. We have such fair treatment that we have never asked for 
1 g else. 

Q. You havea law in regard to apprentices, have you not?—A. Yes; but it is 
not enforced. The National Association of Machinists have a law, but we have 
no 6 By Mr cand ee shops ie this pees Ne ums country at all, 

5 (BK . RA ORD. ouare working in railroad x re your—A, Yes, 

Q. Whas railroad?—A. Western and Atlantic. SOPs ee ee 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) You have no trouble with the ec 
organized labor?—A. No, sir. 

Do they recognize it?—A. The master mechanic does. 

@. There has never been a strike of any kind?—A. INO; sins 
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been any occasion for a strike of any kind. We have a master mechanic down 
_ our way who is one of the finest men in the country. 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD.) Is there any other trade under your jurisdiction 

with which you care to deal in your testimony?—A. Well, sir, at the present time 
I can not say that there is. Of course, if 1 could-— 

Q. (Interrupting.) You have bricklayers and carpenters affiliated with you, 
have you?—A. The bricklayers are not organized in Atlanta. 

Q. They are organized in some parts of the State?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they affiliated with you?—A. No, sir; they are not. 

_ Q. What can you tell the commission as to any trade—any of the skilled trades 
in which both white labor and colored laboris employed? Are their wages equal?— 
A. Yes; in some trades they are; among the stone masons and the brick masons 
they are equal; the carpenters in some places are and in some places not. 

Q. Will the white tradesmen admit negroes into their unions?—A. Well, no; 
but they organize in separate unions. 

Q. They cooperate with them in that way?—A. Yes; and skilled labor in the 
: South has no fear of the negro at all. The negro is a good citizen when you can 
: control him, and you can control him when organized better than the white man. 

That has been my experience with them. 
: Q. (By Mr. SmytuH.) Are there any colored men in your shop?—A. No, sir; I 
: never worked in a shop with a negro as a machinist. 

Q. Would you not?—A. No, sir; I would not. 

Q. You spoke about apprentices. Those boys, if they were discharged as all- 
around machinists, would there be any demand for their work?—A. The demand 
for machinists is great now for the simple reason that nearly every one is running 
double time, day and night, so there is employment for all skilled lebor in the 
South to-day. 

Q. At the present time?—A. Yes. 

. (By Mr. Ratourorp.) Is it not a fact that 30 per cent are only temporarily 
displaced, or thereabouts; while they may be displaced from the shop temporarily, 
they move from one department to another?—A. Yes. That is by a different 
method, from one department to another. The rule of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists is as to apprentices—1 to the shop and 1 to every 5 jour- 
neymen. 

Q. Iam speaking of 30 per cent which you say is displaced. To illustrate that 
point, when the Merganthaler typesetting machine was introduced, each machine 
did the work of 5men. When the coal-cutting machine was introduced, probably 
40 per cent of the labor in mining a ton of coal was done by machinery, and each 
of these trades held that men were displaced. Now, the fact remains that there 
are more printers and miners working than ever. Does not that disprove that 
labor has been displaced by machinery?—A. Well, to a certain extent, yes. 

Q. Is it not because of machines that there have been more machinists employed 
than ever before?—A. Yes, on account of the business of the country picking up, 
but you take conditions as we have had them in the last 5 years—there were at 
least 30 per cent of the machinists walking the streets, and that is a menace to 
those men at work. 7 

Q. During the last 5 years there has been an unusual depression of labor?—A. 
Yes; there has. 

Q. (By Senator Kyiz.) Not only machinists, but all other trades?—A. Yes; 
that is true. Now, as to negroes in the South, as regards to skilled labor, we 
never come in contact with them to amount to anything at all, because skilled 
labor in the South had rather have the negro than any foreign element—Poles 
or Hungarians. 

Q. You prefer the colored man?—A. We prefer to have the negro than to have 
the Poles and Hungarians that you have around Pittsburg. ir 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) You can control him better?—A. Yes, for this reason: 
the negroes, very few of them,save their money. They make it and spend it. 
The foreign immigrants that come to the country—their money is banked in some 
other city, and there is no tax put on it at all, and I do not consider them good 
citizens. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) And for the additional reason that you can always 
get the negro to understand you?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. That is a very important reason, too, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. The tendency, I believe, in the unskilled branches of industry has been to 
supply colored labor for a less rate per day than white labor can be supplied. Is 
that right?—A. Yes; that has been the case. ; é 

. What effect has that upon the wages of the white labor?—A. Well, of course 
it has this effect: it brings the wages of white labor down, The simple reason 1s 
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that the labor of the South had never been organized. When they become organ- 
ized, as they are in the North and East and West, then the negro will get asmuch 
pay in proportion as the white man gets for equal work—as much for the same 
class of work; but there has never been any organization to build those people up 
and to protect them: ; 

Q. It is claimed by some that if the negro gets a rate of wages higher than the 
amount that is actually required to sustain him he will not work?—A. Well, that 
may be true. ; : 

Q. In other words, it is claimed that if the negro will make enough of money to 
support him a week in 4 days’ work, that he will not work more than 4 daysa 
week?—A. Well, you may find some; it will be rare instances. I do not believe 
that, for the simple reason that negroes used as helpers around where I have 
always worked are very steady negroes. The trouble is that the negroes like to 
run after women and spend their money that way. The majority—9 out of 
10—have always got 1 or 2 women. What makes the negro loaf around the 
streets is simply this: if you havea girl cooking around your house, she will steal 
enough to feed this fellow who is loafing around and doing nothing. This class 
of negroes is of no benefit to the country at all, but the negro that works is a good 
citizen in this country. There is no doubt about that part of it. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Are the organized trades of the South hopeful that 
the negro will be unionized with them?—A. Yes. 

Q. In separate branches?—A. Yes. 

Q@. To what extent are they unionized now, if any?—A. Well, in this city the 
carpenters are being organized and they are making an effort to organize brick 
masons. 

Q. You speak of the colored class now, do you?—A. Yes. The white carpenters 
are well organized, but the negro carpenters—there is an effort being made to 
organize them, and an effort being made to organize the brick masons, both 
white and colored. x : 

Q. What are the social advantages of your organization, if any?—A. Well, a 
great deal. Organization makes better citizens. Where a man does not belong 
to an organization, and does not study nor read, he does not become a better citi- 
zen as to the needs and wants, but where he belongs to an organization and hears 
discussion on economical points, it causes him to think and read, and the conse- 
quence is he becomes a better citizen; it makes him more steady and more sober, 
and gives him an insight into how he should vote and everything of that kind. 

Q. Are there any requirements needed in membership—any man with good 
moral character can join the organization?—A. Yes 

Q. Without it can he join?—A. Some can and some can not. 

Q. That is regulated by the local unions?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not encouraged, however, that men who have not a good moral charac- 
ter become members?—A. No, sir. Now, in machinists, he must be a skilled 
workman and a good moral man. We haye considerable trouble in organizing 
the negro on account of preachers and politicians. They claim it is a political 
scheme when we organize them, but politics are never discussed in the union at 
all. The discussion is on economical questions, and they leave it to a man’s own 
judgment how to vote. The rules of the organization do not allow any politics 
In it at all. 

. What is your membership fee?—A. Machinists, $5. 

. That is for initiation?—A. Yes. 

. And your monthly dues?—A. Fifty cents. 

. Have you a burial fund?—A. Yes. 

. Death benefit fund?—A. Yes. 

. Is that of good advantage to the membership?—A. Yes. 

. (By Mr. Smyta.) Is your organization chartered?—A. No, sir; it is not 

. Why not?—A. Well, for this reason: we first started out here and we con- 
sulted an attorney in regard to it, and he advised us not to charter. Then it 
became an international organization, and it first was organized in this State. 
eee am eer era i penence out. The headquarters were moved 
eae” ot—by the advice of an attorney—we did not apply 

Q. Why, because you did not wish to incur the Serie é 
eee toe A. Yen. cur the responsibilities that a charter 

@. What security have you for this burial fund and trades funds if noti 
porated? Do you leave it to the honor of the senior eens Wied eae L 
tution calls for it, you know. or ofticers?—A., “Yes; the oonets 

& pe they give a bond?—A. Yes. 

. (By Mr. RatTcoHrorp.) At the present time there is s x : 
strike among the machinists—A. That is false. oe 3S Bonne al eae 
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You believe that is untrue?—A. Yes. 
. No cause for such astrike?—A. No, sir; itis only local strikes that are going 


on now. / 
_ Q. (By Senator Kyi.) Under what circumstances and conditions would a 
national strike be ordered?—A. Well, with the machinists, I do not see how it 
could be ordered. The simple reason is that there are too many. In the railroad 
shops here, of course, they could, but in the private and contract shops I do not 
see how they could, for the reason that there are too many branches of business. 

Q. Well, the trouble has got to be local, where the trouble is.—A. Yes. 

3. The trouble might be in Boston?—A. Yes. 

. Can you conceive of circumstances or conditions under which they would 
order a national strike?—A. No. That is just the reason that I say it is false. * 
Now, if they had trouble in Chicago what effect would it have to order a strike 
in Atlanta? , 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHForD.) None in Chicago, unless they were able to do them 
some good?—A. For instance, if trouble came up in Atlanta with the railroad 
company, and you go and call out the whole State. They would have some diffi- 

: _ culty in calling out the whole State; you may do it with the State railroads, but 
‘ not with anybody else. Take it here—one company manufactures gins, and 
j another manufactures entirely machinery. It would not have any effect there at 
all. Then it is not policy to have a national strike anyhow, Of course, some have 
to work to support the others, 
4 Q. Have you anything else to add?—A. No; I think not. 
(Testimony closed). 


ATLANTA, GA., March 20, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. C. C. HOUSTON, 
Editor of Journal of Labor, Atlanta, Ga. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the 
parlors of the Kimball House at 9.25 a.m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. C. C. 
Houston was introduced as a witness at 3.25 p. m., and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Give your name and post-office address and vocation to 
the reporter.—A. C.C. Houston, Atlanta, Ga. 

Q. Your vocation?—A. Editor of the Journal of Labor. 

@. (By Mr. RatcHrorpD.) Have you seen the plan of inquiry?—A. Yes, sir; 
some time ago. 

Q. You are connected with organized labor?—A. Yes, sir. 

. In what capacity?—A. I am editor of the official paper of organized labor in 
the State of Georgia; secretary and treasurer of the Georgia State Federation of 
Labor; secretary and treasurer of the Atlanta Typographical Union. 

How long have you been secretary and treasurer of the federation?—A. 
Since its organization last April. 
Q. And of the typographical Union of the State?—A. Three years. 
Q. (By Senator KYLE.) You are a native of the South?—A. Of Virginia. _ 
(By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Before your official connection with the organiza- 
- tion, what was your business?—A. Printer. 

. You are familiar with the condition of the trades generally, are you, con- 
nected with the federation?—A. Fairly well; yes, sir. j 

Q. I should like to have you describe the condition of the factory employees, if 
you are familiar with it, in your own way and in general terms?—A. [ have 
made investigations in two cities of Georgia, Augusta and Atlanta. In two mill 
districts in Atlanta I had occasion to make an investigation something like a year 
ago. The Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills—the Journal of Labor took up a line of 
inquiry as to the condition of the cotton-mill operatives, and myself and one or 
two other gentlemen connected with the paper had occasion to visit and make 
personal investigations in regard tocomplaints that came to us from surrounding 
operatives who have been brought to the city by agents of the mill to perform 
labor, and having been here awhile have been thrown out of employment. We 
had received the complaints of operatives there who had been induced to come to 
the mill, and the mill had‘ paid their railway fare, for instance, and then had 
deducted it from their wages. i ; 

Q. Come from where?—A. From other parts of Georgia and the Carolinas. 
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_ Have you reason to believe they came under contract?—A. Under a signed 
each a just a verbal contract; the solicitation of the agent. Three or 
four familiescame from Linndale up about Rome. They were in avery distressed 
condition by reason of the night shift having been stopped, and they were left 
upon their resources without any compensation. Two or three families we 
secured transportation for, and raised some money and sent them back home; 
then I believe the city transported quite a number, and several from that district 
were buried at the expense of the city. _ , ’ 

Q. What factory or mill are you speaking of in particular?—A. I had reference 
now to the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mill. — ‘ : 

Q. (By Mr, Smytu.) Is that in the city limits?—A. Yes. sir. Another condi- 
tion that existed there that might be of importance in an investigation of this 
character was the attempt 2 years ago to introduce colored labor into that mill. 
Tt is one of the few instances in the South where that has been attempted. The 
mill operatives, who are all white, struck and refused to work with the colored 
labor, with the result that no further attempt was made there to enforce the 
employment of colored labor. The employers did not attempt further to keep 
the colored labor in the mill; and the white labor continued. : 

Q. Did they discharge the colored labor they employed?—A. I believe they had 
a few sweepers and persons of that kind, but they attempted to work them right 
at the loom, side by side with white girls. 

Q. Was that discontinued?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorpD.) In making your investigation were you admitted to 
the mill?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You asked to be admitted?—A. No; I never received a refusal. My inves- 
tigation did not have to do with the mill proper. 

Q. You went to their homes?—A. To the homes of the operatives. 

@. How did you find the condition of their homes generally?—A. Well, the 
condition of the homes in that district is véry bad. It shows the need, in my 
mind, of a factory-inspection law in Georgia. That could remedy, and it would 
be the only way through which the evil could be remedied. They are huddled 
together. The factory people own a large number of the houses, and, of course, 
charge exorbitant rent and take it out of the wages. That was what led pri- 
marily to our investigation. The operatives complained that, with what they 
received after the rent and transportation had been deducted, they had nothing 
to live on, which was a fact. I had quite a number of the pay envelopes in my 
possession at the time, in which operatives working a week would receive 50, 75, 
or 25 cents, and some of them got two ciphers. 

Q. Did you find stores operated by the company in the locality of the mills?—A. 
Tam not certain about this mill. There is at the Exposition Mill. 

Q. Is it generally believed that the employees are obliged to deal with these 
siores?—A. It is generally understood and accepted by those in the mill that they 
a gta ae to deal there, though I have never known any notice or order to that 

act. 

Q. (By Senator KyLr.) Not even in regard to the renting of the houses?—A. 
At the Fulton Mill they at first required all the operatives to rent of them. At 
the time I was making this investigation they were running a night shift, and did 
not have enough houses and rented outside. They received outside houses at a 
cheaper rent than the mill houses. 

Q. Who is the head of the Fulton Mill?—A. Mr. Elsas. . 

_ Q. You say the rents are exorbitant, higher than for the same class of houses 
ee her than the same class of houses on the outside of the mill 

Q. Is that true generally of the mill houses?—A. I could not say. 

_Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) In visiting the homes, how did you find the condi- 
tion of the children who had been employed in the mills?—A. It is the rule in 


these mills to employ all the children, too. They won’ i 
pita childee. 00 1ey won’t have a family unless they 


Q. From what ages?—A. Six years up. 
Q. You found some employed at 62—A. The parents told me that was their age. 


Q. (By Mr. SmytTH.) What can a child of 6 doi g UE 
them as doffers in the spinning room. Mamimenidbese 


@. They must be very precocious children 
South, but they are very small. 
at half past 6 in the evening. 

Q. (By Senator KyLz.) That is the exception, is it not—children of that age?r— 
A. From 6 to 8 or 10 years old you will find plenty of them. I made an investi- 
gation last December at the Exposition Mills, and while I did not make any 


i ?—A. They develop rapidly in the 
You discover little ones coming out of the mill 


eo ae 
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r n to count and could not, an inquiry among the operatives working there 
wed that there was something like 150 children under 12 years of age—from 6 

to12. At this time we had before the legislature here a law that would prohibit 

the employment of children under 12 years of age, and in my efforts to assist in 
the enactment of that law I made this investigation in that mill to discover how 

-many children were there under 12 years of age. 

Q. Do not the mills have a rule that 12 shall be the minimum age?—A. Some 
claim to have such a rule. 

Q. And that children are employed younger than that only on the solicitation 
of their parents?—A. That is what the mill presidents say, but I find they will 
take a family—the larger the family the more acceptable to the mill people. 

Q. Do you regard this as very laborious work?—A..No, sir. It is the confine- 
ment more than anything else that is detrimental to the children, and, of course, 
in a room where there is more or less dust—— 

Q. (Interrupting.) You are familiar with the operation of our large depart- 
‘ment stores in the cities?—A. Fairly well. 

Q. You are acquainted with the fact that there are a large number of cash girls 
employed there under 12 years of age?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And hours of labor about 107—A. Yes; 10 to 11. 

Q. You think the work is about similar as regards the physica requirements?— 
A. I think the physical requirements are greater in the cotton mills; that it has a 
greater tendency to retard the development in the cotton mill than in the store, 
and a glance at the children working in the mill compared with those in the stores 
will prove that the physical conditions and the exactments are harsher than in 
the stores. 

Q. Suppose a compulsory education law required these children to go to school 
at least 6 months in the year, would there be a great objection to keeping them in 
the mills the balance of the time?—A. Not if necessary to support the families. 
~  @Q. Is it not true that it is better for all children to be employed than loafing 
around the streets so long as the work is fitted for their shoulders?—A. I do not 
think a child should be permitted to enter into manual labor under 12 years of 

age. 

Q. How about the farms?—A. You can make no comparison between life in the 
city and on the farm. 

@. I think there is quite a comparison, because the work is harder.—A. You 
are out in theopen air. You are breathing pure oxygen, while in the mill you are 
breathing deadly vapors and dust. 

Your windows are open 8 or 9 months in the year?—A. Sometimes you find 
the mills require them to keep the windows closed and they have them frosted. 

Q. It seems to me that the main difficulty is the educational one, and if the 
children were put to school for 6 months it would not be detrimental to have 
them employed the rest of the time.—A. There is another thing that should be 
considered. These children employed in the factories displace adults, and by 
putting the children in there—it does not make any difference whether it is 8 or 
6 months—it leaves an avenue by which the adult labor can be displaced. 

@. That is true generally over the country, and yet it is hard to say that my 
child shall not work. My father brought up a large family on the farm and they 
were put at the plow at 10 years of age. It would be hard for people to say to 
him, you cannot employ your children but must employ a man at so many dollars 
a month.—A. After you come to a certain age it is expected that the boy or girl 
should work, but I do not think under the conditions that exist the law ought to 
permit such children to work. : 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHForD.) Organised labor has never offered any protest against 
the farmer putting his children to work on the farm?—A. Never. | 

Q. Would it not be better to provide about 9 months’ school in the year and 
compel them to attend?—A. The Georgia Federation of Labor has advocated com- 
pulsory education, and in fact, the law that we presented to the legislature last 
winter. as originally presented, had a clause to that effect—that children under 
12 years of age should be required to attend schoo] + vertain number of months 
during the year, and could not be taken into the factory unless they showed a 
certificate from the teacher or county board of education that they had attended 
school. Then, under the law, they would be permitted to go into the factory if 
necessary. 

Q. What age did that bill provide for?—A. Twelve years. 

Q. Is that satisfactory to the organized trades of the State?—A. Yes, sir; we 
believe that, while it would not eradicate the evil existing, it would be a great 
step in advance of anything we have. We 2 ; 

. You are willing to accept that as a beginning?—A. Yes; and we believe the 
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enforcement of that would show whether it was necessary to make any amend- — 
ment toit. The law we proposed prohibited the employment of children under 
12 in workshops, mills, and factories, and required that they should attend school 
6 months in the year. 

Q. (By Benator Ky.z.) All over the State?—A. All over the State. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) That did not apply to department stores?—A. No, sir. It 
said workshops, mills, mines, and factories. v : f 

Q. You said just now that the employment of children ina cotton factory dis- 
placed adult labor. Is it customary for adults to do the spinning in a cotton 
mill?7—A. By adults I mean they could place children in there over 12 years of 
age. They have got those there working in a little higher grade department. 
They could crowd it down and put the adults at the top, for instance, and the 
children over twelve years, they could make doffer boys and girls of them, and 
put the children under 12 in school. : 

Q. You do not mean they could place adults as spinners?—A. They could place 
them in the mill. 

Q. Not as spinners?—A. No, sir. ; 

Q. The frames are all designed for children?—A. It would open up that many 
vacancies in the mill for adult labor at some place. ? : 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) Do you know of any good reasons, climatic or other- 
wise, why the laws of Massachusetts or Ohio, for instance, should fix the age 
limit of a child at 14 years before it enters the factory, and the State of Georgia 
fix the age at 127A. We figure it here that a law prohibiting the employment of 
children under 12 years of age would be equivalent to a law in New York of 13} 
or 14 years. That is, the child here develops faster. 

Q. You believe a child of 12 is as large and strong here as in Massachusetts at 
184 or 142—A. About 134; yes, sir. 

Q. You think that is a reason why there should be a difference in the ages?— 
A. I think it would equalize it. I do not gay it is fair, but it would equalize 
matters. \ : 

Q. (By Mr. SMytuH.) You spoke of the conditions in the Fulton mill here and 
the Exposition mill. These mills are in the city?—A. The Exposition is on the 
edge, what we term a city mill. 

Q. The people have to conform to city ways and usages, and the cost of living 
is with city prices?—A. Yes. 

Do you know anything about the condition of mills in Georgia, outside of 
the city; say up here at Linndale?—A. Not from personal investigation. The 
only other mills I have investigated were at Augusta. 

Q. Is it your belief that the mills out in the country are in better condition 
than those in the city2—A. No question about it. The conditions are entirely 
dissimilar from those in the city. 

Q. Better?—A. Very much. In the Georgia country mills the rent is nominal. 
In some places they do not charge anything, and nearly all of them have plenty 
of room, and have garden spots and raise their own vegetables; have a cow and 
raise a pig. 

Q. They have separate houses?—A. Yes, sir; to a great extent. Here you will 
find 2 or 3 families in 1 house. 

Q. The tone of the people, their social condition, must be better in the country 
than in the city mills?—A. Very much better. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurord.) What do you know about the sanitary condition of 
the houses of the Exposition Mills?—A. My investigation last December led me 
into quite a number at the Exposition Mills, and I found they were wretched. 
The houses there are built on the tenement plan—just siding houses—no plaster 
and in 1 or 2 instances I found 2 families living in Lroom. — ! 

Q. (BySenator Kyun.) Arethe rents uniform?—A. I did not make any inquiries 
as to what they paid for rent. . 

Mr. RatcHFORD. The testimony is $2 a month fora 4-room house. That would 
be cheap pen mg 2 families—25 cents a week, 

. (By Mr. SMyTH.) How many persons in each family?— i 
pes. in the 2 families. ie ch tay 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Probably they were used to that thing before they 
came down here?—A. The mill operatives here, of course, are recruited. a great 
many of them, from the mountain districts of northern Georgia. 

_Q. The houses you speak of are about the same as they are accustomed t6 
living in?—A. Not much improvement. 

Q. Their wages would be better than they were accustomed to receive raising 
cotton?—A. They are led here, of course, by the idea of city life, and do ae 
know the conditions until they get here. E ; 
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(By Mr. RaTcHForpD.) They are usually recruited from the farms?—A. Yes. 

_Q. Isit not a fact that the very small rate of wages and manner of living on 

_ the farm has much to do with making these people satisfied with their lot in the 

factories?—A. I have never found any that were satisfied with their lot. 

; Q. You have never found any one satisfied? The fact that they continue in 

work; have no strikes; no steps taken in that direction; and as their employers 
claim, no complaint as to wages; does not that evidence satisfaction?—A. It may 
from their point of view. The power of resistance in these people is very small. 
es They were evidently not satisfied on the farm and as a result left the farm 
and came to the mill. © 
. (By Representative Livineston.) It does not follow that they were not satis- 
fied on the farm. I think the witness gave you the real reason: The fascination 
ae oy iit led them down here.—A. That is the rule. I have found they want 

e ci e. 

Q. Why don’t they go back?—A. They bring them here. The mill company 
pays their expenses to come here, and after they get here they are on their own 
resources. The city sent I do not know how many families back last winter, 
and the working people sent a number of families out of the city, but they can 
not send back all these. I know of one man and his son who walked from here 
to Linndale after being brought here. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytuH.) I understood you to say that an agent had solicited the 
help, had induced these people to come. Is that the custom in the city mills, to 
employ an agent to go out and get help?—A. I do not know that it is a custom, 
but it is done. 

Q. That is not the custom in the country mills.—A. Oh, no! As I understand 
from testimony connected with these mills produced before the legislature last 
winter, they had a superabundance of help at the country mills. 

\ Q. This help is induced to leave the country mills or country precincts by 
agents and brought here to the city of Atlanta to work in these mills?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. (By Senator Kyuz.) I would like to ask you whether the condition here is 
peculiar. Does it exist in the other sections of the United States? Take the 
character of the houses in western Pennsylvania, some of the coal-mining towns, 
and other places?—A. I have seen houses in Pennsylvania as bad as the houses I 


have seen here. ‘ 
a Q. How about the wages?—A. They have a higher average of wages than they 
o here. 


Q. Take it in Connecticut and Massachusetts?—A. I have been in Lowell and 
Fall River. While I was not there to make any special investigations, yet I 
took notice of the cotton mills, and from an outside observation I would say their 
condition was a great deal better than it was here. 

Q. The testimony of Mr. Fisher was that the wages were almost as high here 
as there. I made some little investigation there in the latter part of the eighties 
and found a man who had been working in the cotton factories in Connecticut, 
near Providence; his wages were $28 a month, $7 a week, and out of that he had 
to pay rent of $12 per month, and that would not leave much more in the shape 
of clear money than the family would get here. Take the other illustration—take 
these cash girls in the city department stores. What do they get in the way of 
wages? I have seen young men near 30 years of age with a pretty fair educa- 
tion working for $7 a week and living in the city and working in the store, where 
they have to keep up some style as to appearances, and their rents certainly 
must be higher than in a Southern town like this. I am not upholding the sys- 
tem. I think it is all wrong, but how are we going to better it?—A. Along that 
line as to how weare going to better it, I was going to make this suggestion: That 
the United States Congress, by recommendation of this committee, should enact a 
compulsory education law uniformly over the United States, prohibiting the 
employment of children under a stipulated age—say 14 years—in factories, shops, 
mines, etc., and providing for a thorough factory inspection. It is useless to 
enact a law prohibiting the employment of children and requiring certain con- 
ditions to prevail unless you have a legal agent whose business it is to enforce 
that law. 

Q. (By Representative LivinesTon.) Congress has no right to interfere with the 
age of children unless it is in a Territory or the District of Columbia?—A. I pre- 
sume Congress would not have. ‘ 

. Only in the Territories and the District. There we have the authority to 
force children into school; there we have the authority to regulate everything, 
but in an organized State the Constitution forbids it. Therefore it is the State of 
Georgia they will have to go to.—A. Yes, sir. We made the effort and expect to 
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make it again and will eventually succeed. The sentiment of the people of 
Georgia is overwhelmingly in favor of the enactment of a child labor law. — 

Q. (By Senator Kye.) I think myself children under 12 years of age should 
not work in the factory.—A. The compulsory education feature will be harder to 
get in Georgia than the law prohibiting their employment. 

Q. Could you get a law through forbidding employment more than 6 months 
in the year?—A. That is on the line of the law we tried to get. f 

Q. A great many people are opposed to compulsory education, independently 
of the other proposition?—A. Yes. : i ; 

@: en Mr. SMyTH.) Have you a sanitary department in the city?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever bring their attention to these troubles at the mills?—A. No, 
sir; I do not believe that we have brought to their attention, that is, made the 
complaint to them as coming from us. The sanitary department has investigated 
conditions at the Fulton Mills. The Exposition Mill is outside of their jurisdic- 
tion. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Coming back to the factory again: Besides furnish- 
ing houses to the operatives, what else is furnished by the company, by the mill 
owner; do they furnish educational opportunities for the children?—A. None of 
the city mills. I understand some of the country mills in Georgia have done so. 

Q. Do they furnish doctors?—A. None of the mills in Atlanta do. They have 
called in doctors when necessary, and took it from the pay of the operatives; but 
they furnish no physicians without expense, if that is what you mean. 

Q. Do they call in such doctors as they choose themselves, or are they chosen 
by those who need their services?—A. Well, several instances have come under 
my observation where they were called by the mill superintendents or those in 
charge without any expressed wish. : 

Q. Without consulting the patient, and the fees paid him taken from their 
wages?—A. Yes. 

@. Have they any system here by which therg,is a regular assessment levied upon 
the employees for doctors’ billsp—A. They put something of that kind into opera- 
tion at the Fulton Mills a year ago. They started to organize a system—but I do 
not know whether they succeeded in completing it—by which they were to assess 
each operative in the mill so much for physician’s attendance, medicine, etc. 

Q. How much; do you remember?—A. I forget, now; but we figured it out and 
it amounted to about $10,000 a year that the operatives would pay.’ . 

_Q. (By Mr. SmyrH.) Do you know whether that scheme was ever put in opera- 
tion?—A. No. There was a great deal of complaint, and I do not know whether 
they ever succeeded. They had not at the time our investigation ceased. 

Q. Dr. Turner testified that he had established a school at the Exposition Mills, 
now in operation. Do you know whether that is correct or not?—A. There is a 
school there; or there was last December. I asked the operatives for the charac- 
ter of the school, and they said they paid so much for attendance there. One 
young fellow said he paid so much for tuition. 

@. He testified that this was a free school his company had established?—A. 
They may have done that since last December. 

Q. He also testified that when they wanted a physician from the city, they had 
a telephone in the company’s office, and some one of the family would come in 
and ask for the doctor to be summoned; but they always selected who they 
wanted and the message was sent over the ‘phone by one of the office employees.— 
So not say as to that. They may have some improvements out there this 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Have you gone into that as ¢ 
Do you care to take up the subject of colored labor ete eer trot 
its relation to white labor?—A. My observation of the colored labor in the South 
so far as it relates to the trades where skilled labor is required, is that it is held 
over the head of white labor to the extent of holding down Wages except in 
instances where there are organizations of colored labor. They are required to 
receive the same wage scale that the white men do. In the building trades. for 
instance, where more or less skilled labor is required, the wages paid to white 
labor are based primarily on the wages paid to coloredlabor; and in every instance 
in which an increased wage scale has been secured, with one or two exceptions 
it has been reached only after the colored man was organized and a combined 
cuore ce = ee fib Of soounsa tas far as unskilled labor is concerned 

nere is no competition between the white 30lor : i 
exctusivaly re colored mon, and colored here. That is controlled 

. Is there not competition on the farms in the ski ines?— 
to farm labor I am not prepared to say. So far peytNne ny Bete ink 
the drudgery work is concerned, it is nearly all done by colored labor. ‘ 
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_ it is usually done by colored labor, 

Q. What is the tendency of colored labor—to endeavor to rise to the same plane: 
as the white labor, both as to wages and standard of living, etc.?—A. Yes, sir. 
They have an ambition to receive a wage equal to that of the white man, and to: 
live on a plane relatively equal to that of the white man. The industrial schools 
_ of the South, I think, have had something to do with that; that is, the colored. 

industrial schools. In Alabama, I believe, there are two of them, and they turn 

out colored mechanics. 

Q. Your trade union does not admit them to membership?—A. Yes, sir. They 
are admitted. There are very few mixed unions, but, for instance, in the building 
trades the carpenters’ union will organize a branch of the colored carpenters. 

. Do you not think mixed unions—by mixed unions I mean unions that admit: 
trademen, journeymen, without reference to their color—would encourage that 
very ambition that you speak of?—A. To acquire a wage equal to that of the 
white men, and a social standing? 

Yes.—A. Certainly it would. 
: Q. Why is it not done?—A. The white men of the South do not have any dis- 

position to do so, 

(By Representative Livineston.) Do you not think it would encourage the 
white men to quit the union?—A. Yes; they won’t mix. 
; Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Oil and water won’t mix?—A. The white laborer does not. 
recognize the colored laborer as a social equal. He recognizes him as a factor in 
the competitive market, and will do as much or more than anybody else to elevate 
him in his class. 

. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) The white man has been forced to recognize the com- 

petition of his labor?—A. Yes. 

Q. His muscles are as strong?—A. Yes. 

Q@. He is able to do as much for a dollar as the white man?—A. Hehas as much 
capability, comparatively speaking, as the white man, and the white man in order 
to protect himself has to consider the black man. 

. Yet you believe that that is among the things that are not likely to occur, 
to say the least, that the white man and the black man will organize and attend 
to trade affairs jointly?—A. Notinthesameunion. They doit through confer- 
ences. The black man has his union of carpenters, for instance, and the white 
man has his, and they will meet together in conference and regulate matters, but 
not in a general mixed union. They willnot accept themin membership. There 
ae been a few instances where it has been attempted, but only for a temporary 
effect. 

Q. Youunderstand the strongest trade union in the world draws no color line?— 
A. IL understand that. 

Q. (By Mr.SmytH.) That is not located in the South?—A. No. Weare affiliated 
with it, but we get around that in a way. We organize them, of course, in 
separate branches. There are some branches of skilled labor in the South where 
we can not afford to encourage the colored man at all. In the building trades 
here they have got a hold that they are bound to retain, and on the railroads, 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) What would you suggest as a means to the elevation 
of the colored man to the same standard as the white man—anything in particu- 
lar?—A. I would not make any suggestions along that line because I do not think 
there is any means by which the colored man could be raised to the same stand- 
ard. However, I think, as I explained a moment ago, the white man in order to 
retain his wages and in the hope of increasing his wage scale, has not only to 
recognize but assist the black man, and unless you do assist him and raise him 
up, he is going to pull you downto his standard. In that way and for that reason 
the white mechanics of the South are assisting the colored men to organize. 

Q. (By Mr. SMyTH.) That is from the selfish motive of self-preservation?—A. 
Not altogether. } 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) Do you think that the colored man isa less hindrance 
to the advancement of organized labor than is the Hungarian and Pole in other 
States?—A. Oh, yes. I would rather deal with the colored man of the South in 
the labor field than I would with the Pole or Hungarian or Italian. They are 
more susceptible to teaching and they will act fairly. You get a colored man 
organized, get him in the trades union, and he will stick to the last ditch. 

(Testimony closed.) 


 Q. Is there not competition in the cities in the unskilled lines?—A. Very little; 
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ATLANTA, GaA., March 20, 1900. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. JEROME JONES, 


Business Manager, Journal of Labor, Atlanta, Ga. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Kimball House at 9.25 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. Jerome Jones, of the 
Journal of Labor, Atlanta, Ga., was introduced as a witness at 4.15 p. m., and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: j 

Q. (By Senator Kyue.) Give your full name, post-office address, and vocation?— 
A. Jerome Jones, Journal of Labor, No. 144 North Forsyth street, Atlanta, Ga. 

Q. Are you the proprietor of the paper?—A, One of the owners, yes. 

Q. Of the labor paper here in the city?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorpD.) What position do you hold on that paper?—A. Busi- 
ness manager. 

Q. But ie paper is owned by a stock company, is it not?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. And is the official organ of the Federation of Labor?—A. State Federation 
of Labor. 

Q. How long have you been connected with organized labor ?—A. About 10 
years. A portion of that time was spent in Tennessee. 

Q. And in this State how long?—A. About 2 years—a little over; in the neigh- 
borhood of 3 years. 

Q. Is your organization affiliated with the American Federation of Labor ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. How many unions have you affiliated with you?—A. About 30—that is just 
my recollection without counting them. 

Q. Youare generally familiar with the affairs of the affiliated unions, are you?— 
A. Well, about as much so as my business wéuld allow. 

Q. You are acquainted with the affairs of the cotton mill industry?—A. Not in 
every detail; no, sir. 

Q. Is there any particular phase of it you would care to lay before the commis- 
sion?—A. No, I can not say that there is. Perhaps further questioning might 
call to my mind something. I had occasion here not very long ago to investigate 
the wage rate here. I found it quite low. 

Q. I wish you would make a statement as to wages?—A. Well, I can hardly do 
that, because I did not tax my memory withit. In fact, at the time, I had pay 
envelopes of the mill,and these I turned over to some parties and they have never 
been returned, only a very few of them. I have some five or six in my possession 
now, however, if the commission care to look at them. 

@. Yes, the commission would like to hear them read?—A. I had perhaps in 
the neighborhood of 200 of these envelopes. Now some of these I have made note 
of a Fy the wages are from the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills. Ethel Brass, $1.45; 

ent, $1. 

Q. $1.45 for what?—A. One week’s work. 

Q. (By Senator KyLe.) Rent a dollar?—A. That was for the month, I presume, 
or for the week; that was deducted from that week’s pay. 

. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Of $1.452—A. Leaving a balance of 45 cents; then, 
at the bottom here, I see she was 15 years old the next birthday. 

ay Mr.SmMytTuH.) That was rent for the family, I suppose; not for her alone?— 


| 


es. 

Q. And the rent was deducted?—A. I do not know about this particular case, 
but that would be about the rent, and I made an inquiry, and the house was of 
two rooms, and would average about $1 a week; that is my recollection; I am 
not very positive of that, however. | 

How many were there in that family working?—A. It don’t say, sir. 
_ Q. You do not know how large an abode that rent covered?—A. I should judge 
it covered about two rooms. : 

Q. About how many workers?—A. Well, sometimes—that depends upon the 
poverty of the family—sometimes four or five live in one room; sometimes not 
so many. 

Q. You supposed that covered two rooms?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you do not know the size of the family that lived there?—A. I do not. 

@. Or how many people that rent covered?—A. No, sir. Here is another week— 
the same girl—$1.30. 

Q. No rent deducted there?—A. Yes, $1. It must have been $1 a week. Lella 
Barker, $1.45. : . 

@. Any rent deducted there?—A. No, sir. Another one, Charlie Smith, $1.25. i 
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eshte d any of those work a whole week?—A. None of them show the work. 

). You do not know whether it is 2 or 3 days or a week?—A. The statement 
made to me was that they called for a week’s work. 

Q. Do you know what class of work they were doing?—A. No, sir; I do not. 
Q. This envelope calls for so much money?—A. Yes. 

Q. And does not state for how many days or what class of work?—A. No, sir; 
itis never on any of the envelopes. Ihave had as many as 200 of them and it 
never stated the length of time, but all ran from about $4 to about 35 cents, 
leaving the impression, along with their statements, that it was a week’s work. 

Q. Itmay not have been a full week put in?—(No response by the witness. ) 

Q. (By Representative Lrvinaston.) Does not the envelope show it at the end 
of the week?—A. No, sir. 

Q@. Have you investigated that?—A. Yes, sir, I investigated that, and learned 
from the operators that it was—it calls for a week’s work. 

Q. Given out on Saturday, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kye.) It runs about 25 cents a day:—A. Some as low as 35 
cents a week, but they were 7 or 8 years of age. Most of these envelopes ran 
_ from 45 cents down to about $1, and with the statement they made to me, and 
; the fact that the wage did not seem to vary to any great extent, it left the 
; impression with me that they were truthful in their statement that it was a 
week’s work—the envelopes ran one week’s work. 

{ Q. (Reading from envelope:) Lella Barker, $1.95, 14 years old.—A. There are 
none of the envelopes that have ever showed the number of days. 

; Q. Isee one of the provisions on this notice—‘‘ All operatives must serve 2 
_ weeks’ notice before quitting.” Does the management give 2 weeks’ notice before 
_ they discharge an employee, or in closing down the mill?—A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Is that not the custom, to give 2 weeks’ noticeand require 
2 weeks’ notice?—A. My recollection here and elsewhere is that when it suits the 
convenience of the owners of the mill, they do, but if through any peevishness— 
I know of cases where they have been discharged without the 2 weeks’ notice. 

Q. Discharged for cause?—A. I presume for some cause, real or imaginary. 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD.) Do these envelopes—pay checks, whatever they might 
be called—represent the average wages or the lowest?—A. They represent the 
average. 

Q. You made no effort in getting those to give such statements as representing 
the lowest wages paid?—A. No, sir; if .you desire, I will go into detail why I 
endeavored to get these envelopes. It was not officiousness on my part, or a desire 
to cast reflection upon the owners of any mills around here. On the contrary, 
there was a great deal of discussion going on here on the ground that the city 
warden was compelled to bury the dead of those people out there, and that they 
were coming here from a distance on the representation that transportation would 
be paid. They came to the office and entered complaint that most of their money was 
deducted for transportation. A newspaper controversy came up between owners 
of that mill and Mr. Hunter, city warden, and Mr. Hunter, to sustain the charge, 
had to cite cases where he had buried people at the city’s expense. Then I made 
an investigation as to what they were getting, and I gathered these envelopes. 

Q. Presented to you by whom?—A. By people working in the mill. It was 
common talk, from the newspapers and people generally. Mr. Hunter would per- 
haps be better acquainted with the real condition of affairs out there than any 
man in the city. 

Q. Mr. Hunter is a city official?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. What is his title?—A. His title, I think, is city warden. He is the man you 
apply to for free transportation, and for provisions and for burying the dead, etc; 
and he made this statement that these people were working there and that the 
city was compelled to bury them—to get them here and hunt work for them, and 
sometimes to pay their way out of town—and it cast some reflection on him. 
Professor Gunton, of New York, has 100 of these envelopes. 

Q. Do you recommend that Mr. Hunter be heard?—A. Yes; I do. 4 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) That was the state of affairs that existed 
when there was a strike down there, was it not?—A. No, sir. 

. Was this in ordinary times?—A. Only here about a year ago, somewhere 
in that neighborhood; no, there has been no strike out there, I think, for 
quite a while, perhaps two or three years. 

. (By Mr. SmytH.) That strike was instituted by negro weavers being 
brought into the mill?—A. So I understand; I was not here, sir. : ; 

Q. (By Senator KyLz.) Did you go into the homes of those people?—A. Only 
a few out in that district. I went into the homes of several at the other mill. 

Q. Have you made inquiries as to wages paid employees?—A. At both mills, 
or any particular mill? 
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. Well, at the Fulton Mills?—A. No, sir; I only got these envelopes, and the 
yn ae based on the envelopes I had in my possession at that time. I 

- You do not know, then, what they charge for rents or anything about 
ite—A. I did at that time, but not now. 
a So cou can not tell the commission whether the employees are compelled to 
yent houses from the employers?—A. No, sir. I would say this, that I hardly 
think they are compelled to rent, because I know some who do not rent from the 
company. 


Q. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) Are they compelled to deal in stores?—A. I never. 


; «pluck me” stores here. 4 , 
OA eee Kyue.) Have you made investigation in connection with the 
Exposition Mills?—A. Only so far as the houses are concerned, that is all. That 
was based upon a newspaper article I saw at one time. } : 

Q. You think the houses are not suited for family living?—A. No, sir, I do not 
think so. 

Q. What are the rates there?—A. Seventy-five cents a room. 

Q. How many rooms?—A. Two, 3, or 4 rooms. : 

@. I think the testimony yesterday was, it was $2 a month?—A. Seventy-five 
cents a room is what was represented to me. 

Q. (By Mr. SmyrH.) Seventy-five cents a room a month?—A. No,a week. _ 

Q. (By Senator Kytz.) I think the testimony yesterday was that they charged 
$2 a month, and were not compelled to rent from the company, and were not 
compelled to buy at the company’s store even; that these rents were less than they 
were in the surrounding community, and that the result was they preferred to 
rent from the company?—A. The houses that I saw—lI hardly think could be any- 
thing worse there or anywhere else. : : 

Q. Well, if they are are not compelled to rent from the company, it makes no 
‘difference what kind of houses they are living in. They are not forced to live 
there?—A. It is my observation in a place of that kind, while there is no real 
compulsion, yet if they go to work at a place like that—people as they are, you 
understand, in many cases improvident—the employers will say, ‘‘There is a 
house; we have it for rent, you understand,” and of course there is no intimidation. 

Q. Dr. Turner said yesterday that his houses rent for less than surrounding 
houses, and that he has not enough houses to house his employees. He also said 
that his employees were saving up money and buying pieces of land and owning 
houses to a limited extent?—A. About buying houses, I do not know as to that. 
I do not know whether they make any purchases or whether they own any houses; 
but it was only last summer when there was an effort made to organize them 
here, and the meeting was held in the center of the city; for a couple of weeks 
there was scarcely any one present, and I asked some people to come, and they 
said they did not like to go to town in their shirt sleeves. I asked, why don’t you 
put on your coats? They said they were saving them for winter. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Suppose a man and wife and two children worked ina 
factory, what would be the average of wages per month?—A. That would depend. 
I understand the loom fixers get fairly good wages. 

Q. Would it be upward of $50 or $60 a month?—A. No, not unless one of 
them was a loom fixer. 


q@. A man and wife and two children?—A. Not unless one was a loom fixer, I 
do not think they would, 

On that sum they might put a little bit aside and be able to purchase a piece 
of Sela By the envelopes I see the children range all the way from 40 to 
75 cents. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Mr. Turner said his average wages were 75 cents. and Mr. 
Fisher said his were 70 per day in his mill, leaving out overseers and the high- 
priced men, and he gave us the total amount of his weekly pay roll, and the num- 
ber of his employees, and let us make the calculation ourselves. _ 

ee Mr. Rarcurorp.) Leaving out the overseers and including boys and 
girls? 

Q. (By Mr. SmytTH.) One 70 cents and the other 75 cents. 

_Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) Judging from these envelopes you presented, Mr. 
Jones, it would take several men and women to make $50 a month?—A. I am not 
prepared to say anything about the wage rate at Dr. Turner’s mill, and all these 
envelopes came from the other mill. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) There would not probably be such a wide difference of 
wages or people would not stay with that mill, would they? Where did they 
pee, those people at the Fulton Mill—from the country?—A. All from the 
country. 


Q. Are they brought in by agents sent after them?—A. There were advertise- 
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i 
ts placed in one of the papers—I can not remember the name of that paper— 

g that transportation would be paid. I remember that the advertisement 
as misleading, but that is what brought those people here—it ran night and day 
then. 

3 And then they stopped the night run?—A. Yes. i 

. And that threw a great many of them out of employment?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Perhaps that accounts for these envelopes then, that they were working those 
_ people half a week?—A. They were represented to me as for a week’s work. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Could you make any effort to get that 
pay roll down there?—A. No. 

Q. Is there any possible chance of getting access to their pay roll?—A. Did I 
make an effort? 

Q. Yes. <A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Do you think you would have secured it if you had 
made the effort?—A. No,sir. On the contrary, these things were published, and 
they had ample opportunity to refute any charges made by the Journal of Labor. 
They also had ample opportunities to refute any charges made by Mr. Hunter. 

Q. (By Senator Kyte.) These men yesterday gave voluntarily their pay rolls.— ~ 
A. From the Fulton Mill? 

Q. (By Mz. SmytuH.) From the Atlanta and Exposition.—A. You do not under- 
stand me. I know nothing about this mill out here as to the wage rate. 

Q. What seems so strange is the difference in rate in the same city here. In 
the Exposition Mill and Atlanta Mill the average wages, including the children 
and excluding the high-priced hands, is 70 and 75 cents; in the Fulton Mill the 
wages would be so much lower, it seems they would be unable to hold help, and 
they would be unable to keep them from going to the other mills.—(No response 
by the witness, ) 

Q. Is this other mill you speak of, the Fulton Mill, manufacturing the same 
goods as the other two?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) If I understand, the Fulton Bag and Cot- 
ton Mills make their own fabric, their own cotton stuff, and then from that they 
make the bags, so they do the same work as the Atlanta and Exposition mills, 
don’t they? They make the cloth first, and then make the bag from the cloth?— 
A. Ido not think they make the same quality of stuff. Iam sure I can not say 
positively, but I do not think they do. 

Do you know enough about spinning to answer this question: If they make 
finer goods, then they make more profit to a given quantity of cotton spun than 
the other mills?—A. I know nothing of the machinery in a cotton mill. 

Q. Well, if you make 3 yards of goods out of a pound of cotton, that is one 
proposition, but if you make 6 yards out of a pound of cotton, it is very different, 
the profit is very much greater.—A. You mean that in connection with the wage? 

Representative LIVINGSTON: Yes. 

(Testimony closed.) 


® 


ATLANTA, GaA., March 21, 1900. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. L. J. KILBURN, 
President of the Macon Central Labor Union, Macon, Ga. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Kimball House at 9a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. L. J. Kilburn, foreman 
of the News and president of the Macon Central Labor Union, was introduced as 
a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 
Q. (By Senator KYLE.) State your full name, post-office address, and vocation.— 
A. L.J. Kilburn, Macon, Ga., foreman of the News, an afternoon paper. 
Q. Your business?—A. Printer. I f ‘ 
@. Are you a member of the Typographical Union of your city?—A. Yes. 
Q. And a member of the Federation of the State of Georgia?—A, President of 
the central body in our town, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
Q. How long have you been associated with this organization?—A. About 14 
ears. 
Z Q. Are you a native of the South?—A. Born in South Carolina. 
Q. Has the South had organized labor for many years?—A. Well, as long as I 
can remember; as long as I have been working there has been organized labor in 
the South. 
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Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) In your line?—A. In mty line. There have been other | 


organizations. 

Q. (By Senator KyLE.) What are some of the other organizations?—A. All 
railroad organizations were organized when I went to Macon. Conductors, fire- 
men, engineers, trainmen, and probably some of the others I do not remember 
now. 

Q. Organized labor, however, is not so far advanced as it is in the North, do 
you think?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What is the purpose of your organization in the South?—A. It is to better 
our condition, both morally and financially. 

Q. Was there really need for organization in the South for the purpose of bet- 
tering the financial condition?R—A. We thought so; yes. 

Q. Have you been able to effect this in any way?—A. Considerably, we think. 
From my observation the others have, too. 

Q. Have you ever had any differences with your employers?—A. We have not. 

Q. As individuals or organizations?—A. We have not had any trouble in Macon 
along any lines in years. 

. Have you ever requested an advance in wages?—A. No, sir; we have not. 
We have maintained our wage scale ever since organized. We established a scale 
when we organized, and they have never made any attempt to cut, and that has 
been just the same straight through the 14 years. 

_Q. Since you organized?—A. Yes. Iam speaking from my individual informa- 
ay Eee is no trouble in any other union in town; they manage to keep the 
of wages. 

Q. How do these wages compare with Northern cities?—A. I 
a ee never worked in Northern cities. roy a a 

. Is the expense of living as great in the South as the N — isi 
: Sh iving fo Scere Clee as the North?—A. From visits, 

: at do you know with regard to othe lines of trade—bri 7 - 
penters? Are they generally organized?—A. In our town fd var pera ee well 
organized; the bricklayers are not. I am also organizer of the Federation of 
Labor; I have got to go and talk with them on these lines in a few days 

e a i fel Mee it?—A. Yes; they sent for me. oo 

). hat is their purpose in forming the organization?—A. I suppose to better 
eae ona is what I talk to them—and to keep up a ae scale there 

Q. What I would like to get at now is wl : se r 
IN Je roenilees or hae the oneiaen SE ae tee ee pote iets iG 
it?—A. As it happened this time, they came to n 7 
to where 30 or 40 of them were working; that! thee wae tke Liver = aba ne 
oo Then organization. Jn fact, they were anxious to organize pes = 

). ere are some social reasons for organizations qisvet i 
social organization. It is purely hen T beltey eae 

he wage question is the prime featur e?—A, Yes 

Q. Do these men think they will get a tants oe i 
the organization?—A. I do ee think ae ee oe ayes ot 
is a case of keep what you have got, and if an Bk no. cei : vas 

Q. And you think you have ue eae S pethage 5 ea 
Me atiia one cb the leading iro of employees?— 

. The lodge usuall oe RR eA eae a tt se - Se 
allay sr, ge usually takes up individual cases of an employee's discharge?—A, 

. You do not organize colored "eS 7o11' . 
two colored unions in our tonen on Se me ee eee 
That is the trouble with bricklayers. Whee all of ne gest! Saba 
we find that, when organized, they stick oretty well rapes at ee dr 
what it is, and we do not let them affiliats with vee They seem to realize about 
oa erican Federation of Labor does OS tees 

. Recognize them?—A. Yes; on ec ual S 
‘ Q. They do not work side by side 5 eae loy 9 
joiners, and bricklayers; a great many railroad fea oe 
not organized. We have a carpenters and joi remen are negroes, but they are 
They work side by side on same work, jomers' Unlon cot ae 


Q. What are the average wages of i 
ge wages of the printers now i 
: wag ome ers now in the South?— = 
ee ae eB pe tow n. Each town arranges itsown scare oY es Gas 
2. y for 8 hours; that is, on newspaper work; 9 hours job wo: 
same scale for straight time. ; on job work; the 
Q. You do not work 10 hours?—A, No, sir. 


Q. Hight and 9?—A. Eight on newspapers and 9 for jobbers 


—A. Yes, carpenters, 
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Q. Your wage scale is $2.50 a day?—A. Yes, that is the job time scale. 

_Q. What are the wages of the carpenters and bricklayers?—A. I think the 
minimum scalein our town is$2. The carpenters’ and joiners’ union made a scale 
price last fall, and they tell me they are maintaining it. Of course, they go up — 
above that, according to what kind of work itis. Of course, that is the scale 
_ they organized the carpenters under. 

__ Q. Before the organization, were the contractors able to get men for less than 
$2?—A. I understand from the carpenters themselves that they ranged in price 
ae a cents up to $1.50 and some were paid $2—just whatever they could get 

em for. 

Q. From 75 cents to $2?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the carpenters and joiners of the city, when they connected themselves 
- with your union, bind themselves not to work for less than the scale agreed 

upon?—A. They took an obligation to that effect. 

Q. So it is impossible for contractors to get men for less than $2 a day?—A. 
Organized men. 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) Now, when you bind your men not to take 
less than a given sum, say $3 a day, whatever the amount is, you do not take into 
recognition at all the different capacity of different men to labor. You pay a 
sorry laborer just the same price that you pay a good, strong laborer?—A. We 
are supposed to test a man’s competency before he goes to work. In my union 
if a man is not competent we do not elect him to membership. 

Q. Now, suppose a man was stronger to do labor than the man right by him; 
you put him on a level. You put both on the market at the same price, and you 
swear them not to make any difference. Do you not think that iswrong?—A. In 
Ae I can only speak there, we have got a wage scale that is probably 
under— 

Q. (Interrupting.) Iam not opposed to organized labor, but I want to under- 
stand whether you have ever considered that question in your union?—A. Yes, 
we have. 

Q. Now, you have never made up your minds to scale your men in prices?—A. 

; We find we can not work on a sliding scale to any advantage. As I was saying, 
‘ we do not consider that our scale, the scale of $2.50 a day, is the highest price. 
That is what we work for, that is, time men. Of course foremen get more. We 
do not consider that as what the best men in the business could earn. It may be 

: a little more than the worst men in the business could earn. We fix it that the 

best men make up for what the others lack. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Suppose the employer should adopt the piece method 
of doing work?—A. We work piece wherever we can. Then you only pay for 
what you get. 

Q. Then if your man does not earn more than $1.50——- —A. (Interrupting) 
That is his business. 

Q. It strikes me that is the thing the employer should resort to.—A. We do it 
in every instance where we regulate the work. 

{ Q. I know it is true with farm labor. Some men will make $25, and others I 
t would not give board.—A. We attempt to be very careful and get the best men 
: in organized labor. 

: Q. Well, isit not the purpose of your organization to gather in all carpenters and 
all joiners and all bricklayers in these unions?—A. No, sir. We leave it to a vote 
who comes in. Wealways admonish people who organize to take in only compe- 
tent men who can guarantee a good day’s work toanemployer. We find it is not 
good to force ordinary workmen on people. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) These people that you reject, and do not take into the 
union, if your shop is unionized, they are unable to get work?—A. Yes, in that 
shop. In my union we do not mix. 

Q. Then a man who is not considered a good workman is on the world to 
starve?—A. If he can not make a good living in that business, thatis his business, 
not ours. a 

Q. (By Senator KyLE.) You mean when a man employs 50 organized men that 
he can not employ even one unorganized laboring man?—A. Yes, he has a right 
to employ all he wants to, but the union men will not work for him if he does. 
We simply go to him and ask if he cares to run a union shop, and if so, he will 
have to employ all union men. If he does, we furnish the men. ~ ; 

Q. You practically then compel an employer to resort to union labor?—( No 
response by the witness. ) ; / 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Or go on the outside by taking nonunion 
labor?—A. One or the other. We simply propose to give a better class of labor 
and better work for the money than they could get outside. 
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Q. (By Mr. Suytu.) If all labor is unionized.the union has the right to say 
what men can work, and if they choose to reject aman from a al tg intheir — 
anion, he is barred from working at that craft and that union?—A. If he is not 
a member of the union hecan not work with the union men. If he is a com etent 
workman he will be elected to membership. If he is incompetent he had better 
go into some other business. ‘ 

Q. The union is the judge then of whether he is competent or not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they are the judge whether amancan workat a certain line of business, 
or not, as far as they control it?—A. They judge whether a man shall work with 
them in certain lines of business. ‘ 

Q. If you are unionized you admit you can confine the employment in that 
trade. Suppose youare unionized in all shops?—A. In that event we would control 
the situation. ; 1 ¥ : 

Q. You could prevent men working in that line of business if you wished?—A. 

I do not think I ever heard of a man being rejected to prevent him from working 
at the trade. 

Q. I understand you to saya man would be rejected from your union if thought 
incompetent?—A. That is not to keep him from working anywhere he wants to. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) You have very rigid rules also in regard to apprentices, 
have you not?—A. Yes, in my business we have. 

Q. Have you not also in mason work and carpenter work?—A. I really can not 
tell you. 

Q. What is your rule in regard to apprentices in the typographical union?—A. 
We only allow one to every seven and a fraction. 

Q. And no employer can getin a young man then?—A. No, sir. If aman puts 
in a union shop he gives the foreman a right to employ or discharge. I think 
that the foreman is responsible for everything that takes place. 

Q. Suppose the number of apprentices was filled up in your office, and the 
employer had a son whom he wished to be taught the trade of a printer; could he 
find employment in that office?—A. Not in that business. To give a practical 
illustration of that, I had to turn down an employer’s son the other day. 

Q. Then don’t you consider your union a great big trust?—A. No, sir; we just 
consider it an organization, that is all. 

_Q. (By Representative Livineston.) What is a trust but an organization ?— 
A. That is what it is. 

Q. (By Senator Ky.e.) Do you not think it is exactly upon all-fours with all 
trusts in the United States?—A. It is possible it is on that line. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the laboring men are urging against trusts all over the 
United States?—A. Probably some of them are. I have never found it in my 
heart to say anything about it. 

Q. Corporations are organizing to do this and that and the other, and they try 
to put down the wages of employees. Now, is there any dangerous effect of an 
organization just as strong asa trust, and built up for the express purpose of 
taking care of laboring men?—A. We are trying to do our best for ourselves by 
organization. 


(). But you call yourself an organization, while the other fellows have to go as 
trusts?—A. I can not specify. 

Q. The reason I brought out. the question is this: There was a very prominent 
workman in the city of Washington who had been for 30 years in the employ of 
the yards there as a machinist. He came to a member of the Senate for the pur- 
pose of getting his son a position. He was asked why he did not school him to 
the same trade which he had pursued for 30 years, which was a very lucrative 
trade. He said: ‘‘ By the rules of my order I can not bring my son up in the 
same trade. I can not get him work from the fact that the places are all full.” 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) What order did he belong to? 

Senator KyLE. Machinists, I think it was. 

_ Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is there any rule in the machinists’ organization exclud- 
ing his son as an apprentice ?—A. We have an iron-clad rule. We only allow 1 
apprentice to 7 men. 

Is that generally true without regard to persons?—A. Yes. 

Q. That rule is accepted not only by your union, but it is accepted by those 
who employ union men everywhere, is it not?—A. When we go into a shop, we 
give the proprietor our scale of prices, a copy of our rules, and we say, ‘‘Are you 
willing to sign that for one year?” He signs it, and we consider both bound by 
the contract. 

_Q. It is a mutual agreement?—A. Yes, and he reads all those rules before he 
signs. : 

_Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Suppose he did not want to sign it, then what?—A. We 
simply let him get whom he pleases. 


i 
7 
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He would go on to the next town for the purpose of getting men, only to 
that they were organized there. Then what is his resort?—A. Generally to 
get back the men he turned out. 

Q. So that he is practically compelled to sign that scale or agreement, is he 
not?—A. No, sir; he is not compelled to do it. 

Q. If he carries on his business?—A. If he can not get any other men and has 
to have that kind. We do not try to coerce a man into signing it. We ask him 
through a commitiee if he wants to run a union office. 

_Q. (By Representative Livineston.) That is dependent somewhat on the ques- 

tion whether you have all this skilled labor in this organization, or not? If you 
have, he has got to treat with you?—A. There is no organization that has all the 
skilled labor in the country. In Macon all the printers are union men. There is 
no organization that has everybody in the business in it. 
_ Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Let us suppose on the other hand that the employers 
are permitted to put on as many apprentices as they please. What would become 
of the wages of the journeymen?—A. They would be cut down to boys’ and girls’ 
wages. 

Q. Are you sure of that?—A. We have instances in our towr. of boys, getting 
very small pay, who do almost the work of men. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) In the case you mentioned just now, the son of a proprietor 
who was refused the privilege of letting his son learn the business?P—A. Hecame in 
there and bought an interest in the paper in which I was employed, and he told 
me that he wanted his son to learn to run the Mergenthaler Linotype machine. 
I told him I could not let him learn, because I had an apprentice. I told him I 
could not. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘if that is the case, I will say nothing about it.” I 
never did see the son. 

. (By Senator KyLz.) He could send him to an adjoining town and get him 
in there?—A. I do not know, sir. 

Q. It depends somewhat on the foreman in the shop and how many appren- 
tices?—A. Yes. The proprietors had nothing to do with that. They can discharge 


; ¢ The whole list of employees would go out?—A. Yes. 
find 


‘a foreman and employ him when they see fit. If he don’t attend to his business, 


discharge him. 

Q. Have they the privilege of selecting their foreman?—A. Yes, absolutely. 
That is their accorded right. We do not even suggest anyone. We let him pick 
his own man and the man will pick the force. 

Q. Now, in regard to the methods of living amongst these people—their ordi- 
nary everyday expenses: what do they pay for house rent?—A. Well, it depends 
on the location. The rent averages in our town from $2 to $5 a room, according 
to location. I can get at it better that way than any other. 

Q. Two to $5 a room? : ; 

. (By Mr. SmytH.) A month?—A. I meant the entire house. I said ‘‘room” 
to illustrate what sized house you may want. 

Q. That is monthly rent?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyte.) And the bricklayers and carpenters the same?—A. The 
rent is the same all around, and real estate men handle the rent. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Are there any, in your opinion, that own their own 
houses?—A. A great many of them in the different organizations. I suppose the 
members of my union own fewer than any other union because they are mostly 
traveling men and go around a good deal over the country. <a 

Q. Are your people satisfied with their wages?—A. Well, my opinion is they 
are as satisfied as people generally get to be. They have no complaint. 

Q. They are as satisfied as other men?—A. Yes, in Macon. eds 

Q. No strikes?—A. No friction between the management and the union in our 
town. 

Q. (By Senator KyLE.) Never had any strikes?—A. Well, the first_year I went 
to Macon I participated in a strike on one of the papers. It was adjusted in a 
short time. | 

Q. Was that on account of wages?—A. No, sir; it was some personal grievance, 
just a misunderstanding. 

Q. If a strike is ordered, it is ordered by——A. (Interrupting) Ordered by the 
organizer in our union. We have what is called an organizer in each district. 
In event of trouble he is sent for. He does everything in his power to arbitrate 
and straighten out that difficulty. No strike is allowed unless he orders it; we 
can not strike unless it is ordered by him. 

Q. In case you order a strike in connection with your union, it only extends 
that far?—A. It only extends to those employed on the paper. Werun a job 
room and newspaper. We do not mix the departments. 
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By Representative LivinasTon.) You are so organized in the country in | 


this Sees that you can manage your interests pretty well?—A. We have 
managed to do so so far. . 

Q. Esopl? wes generis, paviaties all over the country.—A. My people are 
members of the ographical union. j 

@. Those in chePedetation of Trades are pretty well all satisfied.—A. There 
are some members of the Federation of Trades very poorly paid. : 

Q. Do you know what unions they are?—A. The worst is the textile workers. 
They have never been able to maintain a wage scale. They are not organized at 
all in my town. ; ; 

Q. (By Senator KyLz.) What is the rule by which you establish the number 
of apprentices? You say it is 1 in 7; why do you establish that?—A. I could not. 
really give youareason. We have to have some number, and we judge that 1 


apprentice could attend to all the work done by 7 men, proofing galleys and doing _ 


work of that kind; that needs about 1 boy to every 7 men. 

Q. It is not for the purpose of retarding or restricting the number of appren- 
tices in the country?—A. No, sir. Because each local fixes its own number of 
apprentices. It is left to the local union to do that, so there is no calculation 
made as to supply and demand, only that 1 boy can do the work for 7 men—boy’s 
work that does not need an expert. 

Q. Before you leave that apprentice question; is it not a fact that the principal 
object in the apprentice system is to furnish skilled journeymen, men that are 
equipped beyond question to take charge of the work usually assigned to a 
printer?—A. Weare supposed to furnish them when they serve their term. They 
learn the trade absolutely. 

Q. How old are these boys usually?—A. Anywhere from 12 to 18 years old. 

Q. Take a boy of 16 or 18 years, an apprentice in a newspaper office, what 
wages does he make?—A. The boy I have gets $1 a day for 8 hours. 

Q. How old is he?—A. Between 17 and is. 

Q. Is that more or less wages than he could get elsewhere?—A. It is a good 


deal more than the average around town in stores and other places, and he only - 


works about two-thirds the number of hours. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) You have only 1 boy?—A. In my department I work 6 
men and 1 boy. 

Q. (By Mr. RatTcHFoRD.) Without the apprentice system carried out in some 
form or other, your organization would be unable to furnish skilled workers to 
employers when requested?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Is it now the custom for your organization to furnish such skilled workmen 
when requested?—A. We make the guarantee to furnish skilled workmen and 


keep the paper going all the time. We are supposed to put them in and the pro- - 


prietor does not care whom we employ. One employer made the remark: ‘It is 
a consolation to me to know that I can go home and go to sleep at night and know 
that my work will be attended to in my absence.” He is a man that knows noth- 
ing about an organization and cares less. He is the owner and editor of the Macon 
Telegraph. 

(Testimony closed.) 


ATLANTA, GaA., March 21, 1900. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. ANDREW MULCAY, 
Organizer, American Federation of Labor, Augusta, Ga. 


The subcommission of the United States Industri missi i 
, sion. ¢ eal rates strial Commission met in the par- 
lors of eal House at 9 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. Andrew Mul- 
cay was introduced as ss at 9.38 d, being fir sWor i 
oe eee ced as a witness at 9.38 a. m., and, being first duly sworn, testified 

Q. (By Senator Kye.) Please give your name, resid = 
dress.—A. Andrew Mulcay; 221 Broad terest. Awease! Gal or hs sae 

Q. What is your vocation?—A. Lama carriage painter by trade. 

Q@. What can you say as to the growth of trades unions in the Augusta dis- 
trict?—A. About the third week in November, 1898. a notice was posted in the 
Augusta district mills that on and after November 20 the wages would be re- 
duced, with no statement as to the amount of reduction. That was published in 
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our daily papers there, the Augusta Chronicle and Evening Herald and the Daily 
Tribune. A gentleman by the name of William G. Gredig, who was the general 
organizer of the American Federation of Labor for Georgia, came to me stating 
that he had a request from some mill operatives to come and organize them, and 
asked if I would assist. At this time I was not connected with the American 
Federation of Trades, but accepting his invitation I was identified with them and 
had issued to me by Mr. Samuel Gompers a commission as organizer, and we 
went up to the factory district and at their request organized 7 unions among the 
factory people. I will state this, that had we got them organized before that 
fatal day, the 21st of November, we would have saved a severe strike; but we 
did not get them organized until after they struck against that reduction of 
wages. They remained out until some time in the early part of February, during 
that time entailing great loss on the mills, themselves, and on the whole city. 

_ Q. The textile workers?—A. Of the Augusta district. The Augusta district 
Vee not only the city of Augusta, but Bath and Langley in South Carolina 
also. 

Q. Tell us about this strike.—A. Well, they refused to continue work at the 
reduced wages. The reduction amounted on an average, as closely as I could 
give it, to about 13 per cent. In some cases it was 25 per cent, and in a few cases 
it was 40 per cent, and in many cases not more than 10 per cent. 

Q. This was universal in the mills?—A. In the mills of that district. 

Q@. All owned by one employer?—A. No, by a company—the Augusta Manu- 
facturing Company or the Augusta Manufacturing Association. . 
QQ. How many employers are connected with that company?—A. There are two 
Clark mills, I think, under one heading, but I am not sure; there is a mill called 
the Dartmouth; there is the Augusta factory controlled by Mr. Phinizy; the 
Enterprise Mill by Mr. Verdery; the King Mill under Mr. Estes; then the Bath 
auills, or the Bath Mill, and the Langley Mills are controlled by one person, Mr. 

arrett. 

Q. All engaged in manufacturing cotton cloth?—A. Yes. 

. (By Mr. RATCHFORD.) What is the aggregate total number of employees 
affected?—A. About 5,000. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) What were the wages prior to the time of the strike?— 
A. I suppose somewhere in the neighborhood of $5 a week; between $4.50 and $5. 
That is as definite as I could give it. 

Q. What kind of employees, white entirely?—A. Yes, sir; some few colored, 
but in so small minority as to be hardly considered—entirely outside workers. 

Q. Sweepers?—A. Mostly outside operators. 

Q. When was this strike?—A. November 21, 1898. 

Q. What was the cause of the strike?-—A. A protest against the reduction in 
wages. 
3 The company, I mean.—A. The manufacturers claimed at that time that 
their mills were not paying the cost of running and they had to curtail the 
expenses. 

6. (By Mr. RATCHFORD.) What was the result of it?—A. The result was the 
manufacturers made some slight concessions. a eke } 

Q. Compromised?—A. No, sir; there was no compromise in the question of 
wages at all, but they made some slight concessions otherwise. 

. How was the work resumed?—A. At a reduced price. They made this 
promise, that they were willing to pay ascale averaging 6 per cent higher than their 
competitors in the South were paying. They claimed that one cause of their 
trouble was that all the Southern mills manufacturing the same class of goods 
paid less wages on an average, in some cases about 20 per cent less, than they 
paid in the Augusta district. The truth of that we could not ascertain. 

Q. (By Senator Kyuz.) Is it not a fact that there was very little profit in the 
manufacturing business at that time and prior?—A. That isa question that I can 
not answer. [only know thatin the same year (1898) the Dalton Mills paid a divi- 
dend of 45 per cent, and last year, I was informed, they paid a dividend of 93 per 
cent. To me there is something very strange about that. If a mill can not get 
along and does pay such dividends as that, there is something wrong. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Do you believe there is any mill in the South that has 
ever paid a dividend of 40 per cent?—A. I have nothing but the newspapers, and 
they are supposed to be the educators of the people. We have to take the news bs 
as they give it. ; 

. You do not believe everything you see in the papers?—A. No, but I am giy- 
ing you what I get. f 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Since the improved conditions, have they advanced the 
‘price of wages?—A. They have, agreeably to the promise made to the committee. 
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When the people went back to work they said that as soon as the times would © 
warrant it they would restore them; and on the Ist day of January, 1900, they 
did make a raise in the scale of 10 per cent. _ : ; ; 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) Are these operatives still organized?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Any strike since that time?—A. No, sir; no likelihood of a strike; there are 
some little difficulties that occasionally crop out, but are met by the executive 
committee and adjusted satisfactorily. : ’ 

Q. cy Senator KYLE.) It was organized as a union mill?—A. Yes. ; 

@. Ali the mills?—A. All the mills are not in the unions, nor do we demand it, 
but we are trying to get all the people in the unions. 

Q. You have determined on a scale?—A. We have not. : 

Q. The evidence is that in the typographical union they fix a scale.—A. Their 
conditions are different. Hach national union regulates itself. As an organizer 
and lecturer to these unions I have tried to teach these people that their best 
interests were the interests of the employers. If the employers were successful, 
they would be successful likewise. We have won the respect of most of the 
mills—all the superintendents I know of, and all the second hands and overseers, 
and the foremen of the different departments. 

Q. There must be some sort of an agreement between the unions and the 
employers. What agreement have you with reference to the employment of 
child labor, for instance?—A. In our district we are opposed to child labor under 
a given age. 

Q. Below 12 years?—A. We have settled upon 12 years as the line to be drawn. 

Q. In harmony with the bill presented before the legislature here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that generally accepted?—A. Some of our superintendents say they would 
be only too glad to endorse it; some of our mill presidents say the same thing; 
others are silent; others are opposed to it. 

Q. The result is you have children employed under 12?—A. We have children 
employed in the mills at Augusta 7 years old. 

Q. What per cent?—A. Very small. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) What is the percentage of the total employed under 
12 years?—A. Ido not think it amounts to more than 10 per cent; I think it is 
about 10 per cent under 12 years of age. 

Q. (By Senator Ky.e.) Ten per cent of the total?—A. Not of the total 
employees, but of the children; 10 per cent of the children are under 12, 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) There may be exceptions. Where there 
is a widow woman with three children running from 7-to 12 years, and she can 
not support herself and the three children by her own wages, and wants to take 
one or two of the children into the mill, there may be exceptions?—A. We have 
to come to an agreement somewhere; and there never yet has been an agreement 
by which some one will not suffer. 

Q. You can make exceptions to the general rule?—A. We have only made a 
demand upon the legislature to have a law enacted. We will have to adjust 
these little things when we get to them. I have been very intimately associated 
with some of our mill people, and feel very keenly their situation. One of the 
trustees of the King mill, Mr. Thomas Coskery, came to me with the statement: 

Hi am informed that some of our people come in from the country and bring 
their children and put them to work, and then cease to work themselves and loaf 
around the groggeries for the rest of their lives.” I said, ‘I have seen that with 
my own eyes herein Augusta and Columbus, Ga. I saw last September on Labor 
Day and the day following, the first Tuesday in September, early in the morn- 
ing, a wagon with an old gentleman riding in front loaded down with children 
They looked to be all ages from 6 or 7 up to 14 years of age. A gentleman livin 
Bett door to where I was stopping, a machinist in one of the mills, halloed Abe 3 

here is one of the things you have got to overcome herein Georgia. That man 
there, I know him personally, he carries these children—his own, four of th 
ad the others are his neighbors’—to mill, brings the horse back, and sits aeonta 
y a gr et day doing nothing. I could not hire him for love or money to do 

@. (By Representative Livinaston. ‘ r g 
him and put him in the penitentiary? hs He thot a Bes 
OO Ada he would be compelled to work. — PEN asi 

2. (By Mr. Smytu.) Is the Warren mill in the Aug istri 

@. What was the cause of the strike phase? s, pede ey tint irene Be 

: ss eek 0 ysago?—A. I under- 

stood that the superintendent had made the state t tl 7 i 
have any union help there, but whether ; epeaitirmimecc ni Re 
; whether there was anything preceding that I can 


not answer you. But when Mr. Verdery ca ‘ . - : 
another Verdery. y came up that was allchanged. That is 


me | 
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- How long were they out?—A. I understood only a short time. | 

Q- Was that ordered by the trade union?—A. No, sir; it was just in the mill. 
It is one of the hardest things in the world to get a strike of the textilemen. This 
was not authorized; just a few that had a personal grievance which, I understand, 
the superintendent would not listen to. They ceased to work, and applied to the 
president, who came up and answered their questions agreeably to all parties. 

Q. (By Senator Kyur.) All these mills treat with organized labor, recognized 
organized labor?—A. Some do and some do not. 

“ee , refuse to treat with you as organizations?—A. They do in the Augusta 
strict. 

Q. (By Mr. SMytH.) These men employed in the Warren Mill did not leave 
work because nonunion men were employed?—A. I could not answer you. Ihave 
never met with the people, while I know them personally. All I get is rumors. 
I get nothing official, because I am not officially connected with it. 

Q. Do you think that is the direct cause of the union men leaving, because the 

employers said only nonunion men would be employed?—A. I do not know. 
: (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) What was the principal cause that effected the ogani- 
zation that you speak of among the textile workers? Was it a general conserva- 
tive feeling in favor of an organization, or was it due to some other cause?—A. 
They were being imposed upon as a general rule—so many children being put in 
the mills atanearly age. Our textile people felt that they were weak, and wanted 
strength, and that through the organization they would get strength. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytuH.) This organization took place after the strike?—A. During 
the strike. 

pyle! did not affect an organization until after the reduction was made?— 
“AY Yes. 

Q. Is it your opinion the organization was caused by the reduction?—A. Yes. 
I talked to a few here and there in that section about organizations. before, and 
while they endorsed it and everything, they made no move. 

Q. Would it not be a good thing, from your standpoint, if the mills throughont 
the South would favor such a reduction and effect an organization?—A. I would 
not answer that question because that is outside of my field. I believe it would 
be better for the South and better for the mills in the South if they were 
thoroughly organized. 

Q. (By Senator Kyuz.) There is really no complete organization as yet, such 
as can compete with the employers?—A. Not yet. 

Q. You have no scale of wages, nor anything as to child labor?—A. We have 
not. 
Q. What is the condition of your people regarding literacy? Most of them are 
able to read and write?—A. I could not say what percentage. 

Q. These factories are located in the city?—A. Yes. 

@. The children have school advantages?—A. They have school advantages. 
In the words of Mr. Estes, ‘‘ We pay about $13,000 to the city and county and 
State of Georgia for school purposes, and we have not a child we can send to 
school.” He spoke of the mill, holding mill property, and he as president of the 
board of trustees. 

Q. His assessment is $13,000?—A. On that mill. 

. Have not the operatives of the mill children?—A. I suppose they have. He 
said the mill, as a property holder, had no children to represent that money. 

Q. How about the children that enter the mill from 7 to 8 and 9 years and 
upwards; have they any chance for education?—A. They have night schools in 
Augusta; they have a little chance. 

Q. Night schools established by the company?—A. No, sir. ; 

(By Mr. RatcHrorD.) Is it practicable for a child to go to night school and 
educate himself after working 11 hours a day?—A. Not very, although the 
extreme few doit. What little education I have I got in that way in the night 
schools of New York City. ae 

Q. The percentage that avail themselves of that opportunity is exceedingly 
small, is it not?-—A. Yes, sir; in my judgment. 

Q. (By Senator KyLz.) What is the custom as to rents?—A. They charge them 
so much every settling, every 2 weeks, per room. 

Q. How much?—A. I do not know what it is, but there is no complaint on that. 

q. Are the houses furnished by the company?—A. Yes, sir, usually; and the 
operatives have the option of going outside. Quite a number of the operatives in 
the Augusta district own their own houses. ‘tes 

Q. It is not compulsory to rent houses from the company?—A. No, sir; they 
are entirely free, ' 

. Are there any company stores?—A. Not in Augusta, but there are in Lang- 
ley and Bath; but it is not compulsory there. 
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. How do wages compare with the textile companies here in Atlanta and other 
ee of the South? —A. I could not say—only on hearsay evidence. | ’ 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Were these homes acquired by the operatives since 
they have been working in the mills; do they save enough to buy these homes?— 

A , sir; by doing it in payments. . ates j 
- @. (iy Mr. Suyri) re you think the wages in your Augusta district are higher 

n here?—A. Yes, sir; that is my opinion. 
ae (By Senator Kyte.) They avers now about $5 a week?—A. No; they have 
not been restored in full. They have restored about 10 per cent. About $4.50 a 
week is the average wages. 

Q. About how much per day?—A. Seventy-five cents. | ' 

Q. How many in a family would be employed ordinarily?—A. A man and wife 
and one or two children. ; 

Q. So their monthly wages would be about $50?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From that they are able to save a little toward a home?—A. Yes. F 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHForD.) It is possible for a man to accumulate a home of his 
own with his wages, and support a wife and child?—A. No, sir; it is not. : 

Q. How are the homes acquired?—A. By the whole family working and putting 
a little away every week or settling. ' 

Q. (By Senator Kyuz.) Is not that the way they usually do on the farm, that 
they get ahead? Is it not customary for the husband and wife and daughters and 
sons to turn in and do their share?—A. Yes, but there isa difference between farm 
labor and factory labor. I have never been in a factory, but I have been on a 
farm, and on a Southern farm, too. They have seasons on the farm when they 
can devote their time to self-education and there are other things besides the 
direct work on the farm. But in a factory they can not unless they lose the 
time, which they can not make up or replace; and when they lose the time they 
lose the reward that goes with it. : 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Is itmot true that it always has been and 
always will be, that outside of those who inherit, all who grow rich or prosperous 
or independent do so by labor on small wages and by saving the littles and adding 
them together?—A. Your statementis rather broad. I can notsay that itisall so. 

Q. All so outside of those inherited?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Take a young man, whether on the farm or in the cotton factory or in the 
store or in the shop; let his wages be little or large, the only way to prosperity is 
by saving a part of his wages and purchasing a home and things of that kind?— 
A. Asa general rule, that is correct. 

Q. Is it not true also on the farm that the women and children go in and help 
the man, and that is the way they get along?—A. Yes. 

aa oe ens by that man may get so that he does not want his wife and 
children to help him. 

Senator Kyte. And take a drayman in town. The wife attends to the work 
at home, he does the work on the street, his boys get a job here and there, and 
ne oan Bee out to service; and they put it all together and they save a little by 

e end of the year. 

Q. (By Representative Lrvinaston.) Do you not think in the cotton factories 
where you are paid liberal wages the families save as much at the end of the year 
as if they were out on a farm?—A. The way cotton has been going heretofore— 


it is the thing the small farmer is compelled to raise whether he will or not, as a 
renter or owner—they make more. 


Q. In the factory?—A. Yes. 

(). That is one reason why they drift from the country to the factory?—A. Yes; 
and the reason they are now drifting from the factory back to the country. 

Q. Because cotton has gone up?—A. Because cotton has gone up. 

Q. (By Senator Kye.) Is it not a good thing?—A. It is a good thing if the 
cotton will only hold its price. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is it not the exception for the farmer to have his 
rahe go out in the field and do manual labor?—A. The small farmer is compelled 
o do so. 

Q. Speaking of the wife doing the housekeeping, trades unions have never 
raised any protest against that?—A. Never will. 

Q. I suppose that is the common and natural place for the wife.—A. Yes. 

Do you believe there is a great difference between doing housework and 
factory work, so far as performing it by women is concerned?—A. Where the 
woman is the mother of a family, and she goes into the factory, she lives an 
unnatural life. ce 


Q. Who does the housework when she goes into the factory?—A. I can not 
answer you. 


~ pen tt te 
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 Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) Hires a colored girl at a low price, of 
course.—A. Yes, sir; or takes the children and puts them out to an institution 
where they are looked after by the matron. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorpD.) Is it very general for the wife and mother to go into 
the factory?—A. It is practiced; I do not know how generally; I could not say to 
what extent. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) With young children?—A. Yes, sir; the children are 
sometimes put out under a matron, and in some of the mills the mothers are 
allowed to go out at certain hours of the day while the children are very small to 
nurse them. 

Q. (By Mr.SmytH.) And the husbands are working?—A. In some cases they are, 
and in some they are not. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) You would not mind my suggesting to 
your organization, if the labor laws will not reach such cases as you say, when you 
petition the legislature to amend the vagrant laws, provide that where aman puts 
his wife and children in the mills and he goes to the groggeries, they shall be dis- 
missed and him put in the penitentiary. If he remains in idleness from any 
cause can’t you petition the Georgia legislature to take that up and put an end to 
that ungodly practice?—A. We are on the threshold of the Georgia legislature, 
asking for permission to present our grievance. 

Q. Have they barred you? Do they permit you to come?—A. I explained it 
awhile ago, and so answered as far as I canstate. It is not the driving ones that 
cause the trouble so much as the ones that stay there and let the children support 
them. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) The great fault lies with the husband and father?—A. 
Yes, sir. I tell you the fault lies with public sentiment. It has become too com- 
mon of late. Public sentiment must be educated and aroused to see the inequali- 
ties and injustices inflicted on these women and children. Then we will have 
the laws we want, and the Georgia legislature will listen to our plea? 

(Testimony closed.) 


ATLANTA, GA., March 21, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. OSCAR ELSAS, 
Vice-President Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the par- 
lors of the Kimball House at 9 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. Oscar Elsas 
was introduced as a witness at 10.08 a. m., and, being first duly sworn, testified 
as follows: ; 

Q. (By Mr. SmMytTH.) Please give your name and occupation and post-office 
address to the reporter.—A. Oscar Elsas. et 

Q. You are one of the firm owning the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills in Atlanta?— 


es. 
. How many hands do you employ?—A. About 1,000 hands. } 

Q. What hours do you work?—A. The cotton factory works 66 hours a week, 
12 during the week days up to Saturday and 6 on Saturday. 

Q. You shut down at noon on Saturday giving a half holiday?—A. Yes. 

Q@. Do you own your own tenements and houses?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you compel your operatives tolive in them?—A. We do not compel them 
but we ask them to do so: they won’t lose their work if they do not do so. 

Q. Have you an abundance of labor?—A. Yes. 

@. What rent do you charge?—A. It runs from 25 cents to 35 cents per week 

er room. 

: Q. What sized houses are they; how many rooms to the house?—A. They vary. 
We have some 4-roomed cottages, one story high; we have some of 8 and 12 
rooms two stories high, subdivided, and with 4 to 6 rooms in a section. 

Q. A family occupies one of these sections?—A. Or a whole house, just as they 
choose. We have a brick building originally built for a hotel building and con- 
sisting of 60 rooms; a very modern building at the time, but our experiment failed 
and we simply rent the rooms now. ’ 

Q. These rents are deducted from your pay roll?—A. Yes, sir; from the weekly 
wages. ‘ : 

Q. (By Senator Kyxz.) A house of four rooms will rent for $4 a month?—A. 
They bring more, the cottages; they bring 35 cents per week per room. They 
are more in demand and we have a limited number of these. The two-story 
houses, we have to reduce the rents; they don’t like to live upstairs. 
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(). Four to four and a half a month would be-the maximum rent?—A, Yes. 

. (By Mr. Smyru.) Is it customary to deduct the rent from one individual?— 
A. From any one of them that has money that week; some one week and some 
another. 

Q. If there are four or five, it is deducted from one?—A. If one has it, or the — 
balance out of another. ; 

Q. The rule is to take it from one individual?—A. If he has it. . 

Q. So if one of your envelopes would be seen with a large amount of rent in 
proportion to the earnings of that individual it would represent the rent paid by 
the whole family?—A. Yes. 

Q. And not by that individual?—A. No. 

Q. Could you give us an idea of the average wages of your operatives below the 
overseer class?—A. Well, of course you understand there are two grades, the | 
children and the adult class. 

Q. Imean the average of both.—A. The average of both—I do not know the 
exact proportion of children and adults—but I presume the average would be 
between $4 and $4.50 a week. 

Q. You think it would not be less than $4 a week?—A. My basis for that opin- 
ion is that the children are nearly all earning 50 cents a day. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) On the question of wages there were 
exhibited here yesterday some envelopes, and I will give youa sample. One was 
$1.95 to a girl of 14 years old and $1 rent, leaving 95 cents.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That $1 was not charged to the girl particularly but to the family?—A. To 
the family. 

Q. She represented the family?—A. That particular week she probably repre- 
sented the family. That is about the average rent if they have two or three 
rooms each. 

Q. That $1 was not for one room?—A. No, sir; it could not possibly be. 

Q. Nor charged against that particular girl, but for the family?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) The rent represented the rent of the family, and was 
taken from one individual for your convenience?—A. We always attempt to get 
all out of one individual member of the family, if we can, to reduce bookkeeping. 

Q. (By Senator Kyte.) A child of 14 is on the books for $1.95, and from that 
you deduct $1, leaving a total of 95 cents due the child in payment for a week’s 
wages?—A. That would represent the rent for the family. The others of the 
family profited by having nothing deducted. 

Q. You say the average wage of children is about 50 cents?—A. Yes. 

8 AV hat poeta es have none under 12. . 

. Never employ sich?—A. Not with our knowledge; ys di 4 
ca ee Ae Aes et ) owledge; we always discharge 

Q. Why?—A. The law of Georgia requires they shall not be under 12. 

Q. Is that true?—A. That is what we understand. Our liability policies have 
a limit of 14 years in them, which conflicts with the State law of Georgia, which 
is 12, and they always change them to conform to the State law. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) I did not know there was any law in Georgia regulating 
_ the age of children or the number of hours per week.—A. I may be misinformed. 
We have conformed with our policy requirements, in any event, and have never 

ea orcs any under 12. 
. (By Senator KyLz.) The average o aitaky 5) saan htcin 
contst A ven ae ) ge wage of children from 12 to 14 years is 50 
. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) You have none employed under 12?— it 
knowledge and consent we have not. Our overneeen are thovotahiy watnic wa 
Bap the parents always sign a statement to the effect that they are over 12 years 
ge. 

Q. Do you ever find the parents make an untruthful — 
3een some very clear instances where they were under 12 waa pea aechanen 
aan ay ae es aca that, and when they do so we have to use 

iscretion. e find very little satisfaction in the young childr 
ae employ ae eum ae sfaction in the young children, and we do 

Q. Do you give families in which there isa large number shildr 
erence in giving employment in your factory?—A. Wolk a aS ot Eley Hoes 
give any of them the preference. As our demands come we employ those we 


need. Theonly preference is to our tenants. Tl ; 2 : 
encein dull times, though now they are all empl HRs naturally get the prefer- 


Q. Do you ever send out agents to engage employees = e 
factory?—A. Yes, sir. 5 gage employees and bring them to your 

@. Do you pay their transportation here?—A. We haves i 

@. And deducted it fromthe wages later on?—A, ae? giles 
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Q. Has the mill closed down and have these people been thrown out of employ- 
ment so that the city sent them back in any case?—A. I presume you are referring 
to ournightrun. We did bring a good many of them here, and it is only due to: 
our own interests that I state that we attempted to work them and get results 
out of their work that would warrant the continuance of the night run; but the 
men and boys and some of the women would stay awake all day and could not 
work at night, and the labor advanced so proportionately to our total poundage — 
cost that we could not afford to run the mill at night any longer. As an evidence 
of it, we kept a record of the number of cuts from each loom, and although a 
weaver might get off only a half cut per loom per_ night, they would still expect 
the full cut prices when the week came around, claiming it was the greater 
amount. So as to make the night run a success, we gave in to them for several 
weeks, hoping to gather a large body of hands so that we could make it go. We 
found it anutter failure. They loafed or did as they pleased, and the result was 
we had to close down the night run. 

Q. As a consequence of your closing down they were thrown out of employ- 
ment?—A. All the good hands we culled out and kept on the day run; the bad 
hands of the day and night run we let go. However, there were runners in our 
plant soliciting help from the different mills in the Carolinas and Georgia, and 
immediately after closing down we could have guaranteed employment to any one 
that wanted it, to goto some other place. 

Q. (By Senator Kyte.) You brought these people here under promise of 
work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Advertised for them?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the nature of the advertisement put in the paper?—A. That we 
wanted cotton mill help. 

Q. Offered to pay transportation here?—A. We stated definitely that transpor- 
tation was not furnished. 

Q. You advancedit?—A. No; we would not say that. For those that asked us 
to do it, we did. Some came of their own accord and some said they could not 
come unless we advanced it. 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD.) Is it true that the city in some cases was obliged to 
send them back to their former homes?—A. I understand the city did send some 
of them back, but we investigated the necessity at the time, and found that work 
could be had in the immediate vicinity if they wanted work. A great many of. 
them prevailed on the city to support them when they would not work. We have 
an instance just now of a family come back, that had just called on the charity 
association for help, and we have told them they are not worthy and will not 
work. They work a few days and then expect the charity association to furnish 
them food. This happened to come up this morning before I left. 

Q. The city felt obliged to furnish transportation to other points?—A. They 
- claimed they were obliged to do so. 

Q. Is it true the city felt obliged to pay funeral expenses in case of death?—A. 
They say they did. We have no evidence. I know we paid in several cases. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) You think the city was imposed upon in these cases?—A. 
In a great percentage of the cases. 

Q. (By Representative Livinasron.) Is it cheaper for the city to send them 
back than to feed them?—A. I think they do that witha great many vagrant help. 

Q. (By Mr. SMyTtH.) Does the help in your mill work regularly every day, or 
work a few days and then lay idle?—A. We have a certain element that will not 
work on Saturday at all. That seems to be the greatest day to lay off. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) What element is that?—A. A certain 
class of people do that every Saturday. : 

Q. Not all colored?—A. No; they are all white. There is a certain crowd that 
we know. We pay off by numbers, checks that entitle them to the ticket. 

(By Mr. RatcHrorD.) What is that due to?—A. Nothing more than that 
they do not want to work. 

Q. Not due to any religious belief?—A. No, sir; I think not. 

@. Some of your pay envelopes were exhibited here yesterday, and on one case 
a girl of 14 received or was credited with $1.95. Did that represent a week’s 
work or a certain number of days?—A. I could not answer unless you gave me 
the ticket so I could investigate it. ; 

Q. If they average 50 cents a day that would be $3 a week?—A. Yes, sir. _ 

Q. Then if she only got $1.95, is it likely she worked a whole week.—A. You 
understand if she is just learning she may have worked the whole week. I can 
not answer that question. 

Q. That was the case I spoke to you about [handing witness pay envelope].— 
A. Did you ask whether she served a full week? If you had the ticket so I could 
look it up I would be glad to give you the information. 
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. The party who gave us the envelope could not say whether she worked 6 
aes or 8 cnet i” ates days, but for the work she got $1.95.—A. The proba- 
ilities are that she did not work or was a new operator, who did not work the 
number of sides required. , ; 

Q. There was $1 deducted for rent. I understood you to say a little while ago 
that your custom was to deduct from any one in the family the amount of the 
rent; that it did not represent the rent paid by the girl, but by the family, which 
may have consisted of three or four members.—A. Yes. . 

Q. (By Mr.Smytu.) Have you any girls working in your mill that work for as 
low as $1.90 or $1.95 for six days’ work?—A. It is possible; if they are learning, 
and do not work the full complement of the machinery, it is possible. } 

8 What coor pay a eee) for spinning?—A. We pay 9} and 104 cents a side. 

. Average 10 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. A gee in the spinning room would begin on one side?—A. Possibly. 

Q. And Taide expert enough to run two sides—— A. (Interrupting.) Give as 
many as she can run. 

Q. And work up to 5 or 6 sides?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So if she was expert she would make 60 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if a beginner, would only earn 10 cents?—A. Or, if a person that was 
only working part of the week. 

q. She may have worked 6 days as a beginner and only made 10 cents a day, 
because she was a beginner and only running one side?—A. Yes, sir. There are 
some learners that are absolutely worthless and learn at their own expense, and 
we do not pay them anything until they become proficient enough to do us some 

ood. 
: Q. Will you repeat to Mr. Ratchford what you told about the system of rent- 
ing houses? I understood you to say that you own a number of houses, belong- 
ing to the company, and that you do not force the employees to live in the 
houses.—A. Yes; we request, but do not compel. 

Q. You have operatives who do not live in Those houses?—A. There are a good 
many empty houses. 

Q. Your operatives are living in outside houses.—A. A great many of them. 
Tf all the operatives lived in our houses they would be filled. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) What proportion live in your houses?—A. Through 
the whole plant, I should say possibly 60 per cent. 

Q. Forty per cent rent out in the city?—A. Yes. 

Q@. What is the comparison of rents?—A. Their rents up to about a year ago 
were about the same as our rents. However, having built a large number of 
houses there to take care of individuals not working at the time—we had to house 
the people—so as to rent them and bring ourselves on a competitive basis, we 
ayfaoed the by 30 and 40 per cent—really about that proportion under the neigh- 

oring property. 

Q. (By Mr. RaTcurorp.) The same class of houses?—A. Ours are superior. 

Q. What is the rent?—A. From 25 to 35 cents per room per week. 

Q. Is that about the average?—A. Those are the prices. 

Q. What is the condition of your houses? Is it true that they are straight up 
and down, boarded, with large cracks in them, etc., as represented yesterday?— 
pa are the best cotton-mill houses in the State of Georgia, 
an py net are those houses worth at cash sale?—A. I do not know what you term 


Q. (By Senator Kyir.) How are they built?—A. They are built of the best 
material that we could buy. : 

Q. Frame?—A. They are studded, sheathed. paper lined, and weatherboarded. 

Q. Feather-edge siding?—A. Feather-edge siding, and kept in thorough repair. 
We have one man who is obliged to keep the places clean. 

Q. Ceiled inside?—A. Plastered; running water in the wood sheds, with clean 
water-closets. The man who takes care of this village, his time is divided in keep- 
ing the place. It is our desire to elevate the people instead of the reverse. 

Q. What are the school ages for children?—A. There is a public school within 
3 blocks, that is Edgewood; another within 1 block, Boulevard School: another 
within one-quarter of a mile, Fair Street School. 

Q. Do the operators take advantage of these schools? 

Q. That is, children under 12?—A. 
to attend school. 

Q. (By Mr. SMyTH.) Would you favor compulsory educational laws?—A. Yes. 


Q. Force the children to go to school under 12 years of ave2— 
very glad to see them educated. ‘ aget—A. We should be 


—A. Very few of them. 
They do not seem to show any disposition 
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_ Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) What could you build that house for that was rent- 
ing for $4 a month? : 

Q. (By Senator KYLE, interrupting.) Three or four hundred dollars the mini- 
mum?—A. ‘I do not think they could be built for that. 
aon oa Mr. RatcHForD.) What are they worth to-day2—A. You mean without 

e lan : 

Q. No, sir; land and all.—A. If we did not have to sell them, I do not believe we 
would sell them under $800 or $900. 

Q. I want to know what they are worth?—A. I do not know what they are 
worth, sir. 

Q. (By Senator KyLe.) Put the land and house at $600. 

_Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is that a fair estimate for house and land?—A. No, 
sir; 1 think it is a very low estimate. Our estimate, with reduced rents, is only 5 
percent income. We would rather make 5 per cent on the total than to make—— 

Q. (By Mr.Smytu, interrupting.) In estimating 5 per cent, you do not include 
the value of the land?—A. Yes; value of the land and everything. 

Q. ot Senator KYLE.) You mean 5 per cent gross?—A. Yes. 

Q. You deduct repairs out of that, and all?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyru.) You built the houses not with a view of making money?— 
A. We did at one time, but having so many we cut the rent down in order to rent. 
them, and not to make any money. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) You state the employees are requested to occupy the 
houses?—A. Yes. 

Q. In case they refuse, what is done?—A. Nothing done. The only advantage 
is that they get rent 30 or 40 per cent cheaper, and take it. 

Q@. (By Mr. SmytH.) And better conditions?—A. They are working right there 
at the mill, and do not have to walk very far. 

Q. (By Mr. RaTcHFORD.) Have you any store?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Isit your custom to furnish doctors when needed?—A. No, sir; except in 
case of accident. 

@. Have you at any time sought to establish a plan by which there would be a 
mutual association?—A. Yes. We have had three different cooperative societies, 
not under our direct control, but with our consent and patronage, and our last 
attempt was only a year ago. We offered to give $500 cash as a bonus to start on 
if they would organize a society and run it successfully, but they worked about 
3 weeks and dropped it. The great difficulty of this class of help is, if they do 
not get value received immediately for 5 or 10 cents a week they want to be sick 
and die so as to get their money’s worth. That has been our experience. 

Q. (By Senator Kye.) I ask you now if you have had any attempts to organize 
your employees?—A. Yes. There has been a union there. I presume it is there 
yet; I do not know. 

Q. You never treat with the employees as a union?—A. We did, but we do not 
any more. We treat with each individual on any grievance, no matter how slight, 
and try to remedy it, and give fair treatment. 

Q. Why do you not treat with the union?—A. We believe that the union does 
not serve the interests of the employees best. They have shown it in the past. 
We have had two slight strikes with them, and in each case they have asked 
unreasonable things of us, and the help was very glad, in the last strike up there, 
that we did not give in and ceased to recognize them. We have nothing against 
the union. 

@. When was the last strike?—A. February a year ago. _ 

Q. At that time did you cut down the wages?—A. No, sir. ; 

@. Or did they ask for an increase in wages, or what was the grievance?—A. 
The grievance was on one man. He was getting 90 cents a day, and the superin- 
tendent had another man to fill his place, and said he could do it with a man who 
had a family there for 75 cents a day, and he did it, and after 3 or 4 weeks they 
insisted on our reinstating him, and brought a few other complaints, testing their 
strength; we refused, and it simply culminated in a strike. 

.. (By Mr. SmytH.) How long did it last?p—A. Did not last at all. A good 
many stayed there working. You see we had a few of our looms running all the 
time, and it took about a week or a week anda half before we were running full. 

Q. (By Senator KyLz.) They approached you by committee?—A. Yes; brought 
one or two committees out, and finally Mr. Howard, who was from Fall River, 
I believe, came there and was there for a long time; and one day the man came 
to us and we consulted with him, and we agreed to take the stand that we were 
right. 
‘Q. (By Mr. SmytuH.) Since then you have had no trouble?—A. Since then we 
have had no trouble, and I think the help is getting along satisfactorily. We are 
paying practically, I think, 5 per cent less than Fall River wages. 
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_ (By Senator KYLE.) What do your wages average?—A. About $4,50 a week. 

& (By Mr. SMYTH.) pei you fai about: 5 per cent below Fall River?— 

. Ido. J 

Q. (By Mr. RaTtcHFORD.) Why should they not be equal to Fall River for the 
same class of work?—A. Living is cheaper here, for one reason, and it is not the 
custom to pay more than you have to pay. ih: 

. Your hours of labor are eg, 2 are they not?—A. It is piecework. 
. Even though it is piecework, you get more labor out of the employee at the 
same time?—A. I hardly think we get as much work in the same time as they do. 

Q. Is that not an argument in favor of the shorter work day?—A. I do not think 
we have that difficulty. } 

. (By Mr. SMyTH.) You consider your help not as experienced as some other 
_ help?—A. Iam sure. ne ; 

Q. They come from the farms where the work is much more lax and indolent, 
and the people are not accustomed to work?—A. That is pretty true. Cy 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) We have had testimony before this commission 
within the last day or two from manufacturers in the South to the effect that the 
help is equally skilled and efficient.—A. That is only a difference of opinion. It 
is a question that has been handled pro and con. That is my individual opinion. 
-  Q. You believe they are not of as high a standard as New England help?— 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative LIVINGSTON.) You mean to say that the work is not the 
same in New England? You do not manufacture the same stuff that they do up 
there?—A. Yes; we have attempted to manufacture the same style of goods as 
made in Fall River, and were not successful. Our labor cost was far in excess of 
theirs, showing the product was not gotten up—— 

Q. Well, for the coarser fabrics?—A. There is hardly any competition on 
coarser fabrics. They do not make them there. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) In fact, mills for coarser fabrics—branches—are being 
established in the South?—A. Yes. 2 

Q. (By Representative LivincsTon.) What are these houses and lots outside of 
your jurisdiction there—around about you—worth?—A. I do not know. Ihave 
paid very little attention to adjoining property. I do not know as I could just 
recall the general condition. Ido not go around that side. We are surrounded 
on one side by a railroad ana on the other side by cemetery lines, and I never get 
on that side; I always stay on the front. 

(Testimony closed.) 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 22, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD B. MILLER, 
Secretary of the Memphis Industrial League. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the par- 
lors of the Peabody Hotel at 10.07 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. Edward B. 
Miller was introduced as a witness at 3.07 p. m., and, being first duly sworn, tes- 
tified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) State your full name, address, and vocation.—A. 
Edward B. Miller, secretary of the Memphis Industrial League. 

Q. How long have you resided in the city or in the South?—A. Eleven years in 
the South. j 

Q. During that time your business has been chiefly what?—A. Promoting the 
oan of pe eiee and factories in the South from the North. 

. You say you have aided in the settling of a creat 5 ili 
in the South?—A. Yes, sir. ce Z mutatis 

Q. Chiefly in what region?—A. Georgia and northern Alabama. most] 
Aas thought the South had opportunities to offer to the Northern farmers 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. What advantages are you able to set forth?—A. Well, the latitude of 34 to 
36, inclusive, has a higher altitude, differing from the low, flat grounds of the 
farther South; these regions are well adapted for Northern people to live in. They 
are not sO enervating in the summer; have more frost in the winter, and have 
four distinct seasons—spring, summer, fall, and winter. i 
_ Q. These men have gone South to engage in general mixed farming?—A. Yes; 
in all lines, and the peculiarity of it is observable on every line from North to 
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South—every line leading South. It goes down in gradations. They are more 
thickly settled each mile as you go South. Ten years ago each line leading south 
through Tennessee into Georgia and Alabama had but a few Northern people. 
The line is continued for 100 miles farther South by newer immigrants having 
come in and located. 

Q. Where do these immigrants come from?—A. All portions; a great many from 
the Northwest. 

Q. Been used to what kind of farming?—A. Mixed farming of all kinds. They 
are very slow to take hold of cotton. In these latitudes that I speak of they can 
grow wheat, and they go very largely into vegetables and fruit. 

_ Q. Fruits do well through that region?—A. Yes, sir; in all the higher latitudes 
of the South where there is an elevation of 300 to 400 feet above sea level. 

Q. It is your observation that a good, thrifty family can produce nearly every- 
thing produced on the farm?—A. Often produce two crops to the season. 

? Can raise corn and wheat and oats?—A. All of the cereals and all vegetables 
and fruit. The cost of living for all classes of labor, including the farmer, in 
these latitudes is on an average $100 a year less than it is in the North, because 
there are only about 40 days of weather through the winter that require fuel for 
heating. It takes less warm clothing and less expense in the house. They have 
very often two crops of vegetables, and sometimes hay and cereals, to produce. 
I speak from comparison of a great many laboring men who have come South, 
having an average of 4 members to the family, that they can live in the South at 
that average difference. 

Q. About what size of farm do they take up?—A. The trouble in immigration 
work all the way through is the fact that the South has the lands held in large 
bodies—plantations—and they desire some man from the North to buy the entire 
tract and subdivide it to suit himself. The proposed locator, however, wants 80 
or 100 or 120, very rarely over 160 acres, and he has a hard time to find a small 
farm. 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD.) Have you any figures or estimates showing the cost 
of supporting such a family as you have spoken of for the year, a family of 4, 
and maintaining them in a reasonable way; I mean, without luxuries, and yet 
with a comparative degree of comfort?—A. [understand what youmean. Ihave 
brought some people down into northern Alabama that have gone away dissatis- 
fied, returned to their old home. The vast majority who have gone South have 
remained and prospered. When I have met these people again, having been 
instrumental in locating them, they naturally tell me all about what they have 
been doing the past few years, and it has been the general consensus of opinion on 
the part of these men that their cost of living was a great deal less. They had 
very little to pay for fuel and a great deal less for clothing, and all things con- 
sidered they could live for $100 a year less than it would cost under the same 
condition onafarm North. The laboring classes in Birmingham, people who have 
come down with the factories in that district, for the same reason have asserted 
that they live cheaper. 

Q. I understood your former statement exactly as you have put it now; they 
can live for $100 less on the average than in the Northern country, but I want to 
know whether you have any facts or estimates as to the actual cost of living in 
the South, without any comparison?—A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Senator KyLe.) Take one of the farms of 100 acres; do these men 
generally put in all the cereals we have mentioned?—A. Yes, sir. 

The same as in the North—a crop of each, and in addition to this they 
indulge somewhat in cotton raising, do they not?—A. My experience has been 
that they are slow at the start to go into cotton. They do not understand it, but 
after a few years they begin to borrow credit at the store by raising cotton 
because it is the money crop. Therefore they go into it as an entire feature like 
the ordinary Southern planter. é ; : 

Q. Supposing aman would raise 25 acres of cotton with the help of his children, 
how much of the cereals can he raise at the same time?—A. Any man with a 
family of 4 and having 2 teams can cultivate 60 acres of ground a year. , 

Q. Twenty-five in cotton and the balance in wheat, oats, corn, etc.?—A. Yes; 
he can commence his plowing in the South very often in February. a 

. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Assuming that all members of his family work—wife 
also?—A. Wife not working in the field. I am speaking of a man with a family 
of 4. Say he has1 child that is a boy. It is estimated in Dakota that 1 man 
with a team will cultivate 40 acres, but that is prairie soil, you understand. | 

Q. (By Senator Kye.) So, in addition to raising his cotton crop he can raise 
almost his entire family expense on the farm?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. The things he has to buy from the store are small compared with the 
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h?—A. Yes. There are 170 days between frosts in this latitude I speak of, as 
pa to an average of 132 days north of the thirty-seventh parallel. It gives 
him a longer season; he has longer hours of daylight to work it. 7 

Q. But the Northern farmer engages in the actual work himself?—A. Yes, sir; 
i i bl s * . . . 
Mge For all the evidence we have taken so far both in Georgia and this city 
it seems to be the custom of the Southern man to superintend. He employs 


colored labor and lets the colored man raise the crop. The Northern man and - 


his boy will do the work themselves.—A. The only drawback to the content- 
ficht of the Northern people in the South is this fact: There are not enough of 


them clustering around in one locality. The customs of the Nortn are somewhat 


different from the South, and there are not enough of them to be homogeneous 
with each other, and unfortunately they become to a certain extent isolated by 
themselves in a Southern community where all are Southerners. That breeds 
discontentment, more particularly with the wife and daughter. But wherever 
there have been communities come together—for instance, I was instrumental out 
here at Brownsville, Tenn., 3 years ago, in the location of quite a number of peo- 
ple who came there from around Dixon, Ill., round that section; probably 100 
families that followed in the wake of the first 3 or 4 that located there—they have 
gradually absorbed all that section of the country. They have crept farther 
down to the southwest, family by family, until they are scattered all through 
Fayette County around Somerville. There have been 2 immigration bureaus 
at work bringing these people into western Tennessee, and I presume at a con- 
servative estimate that in the last 5 years 1,500 Northern families have located 
within a radius of 50 miles. 

Q. Six thousand people?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you observe in regard to school facilities as compared with the 
North?—A. They are not up to the grade and standard of the North. The school 
tax is a fund provided by the State and county: and very often by the city, which 
is given to provide from 4 to 8 months school. It is divided proportionately 
between white and black according to the number of persons in school enrolled 
in the district. The suburbs are sparsely settled—large plantations—and some- 
times they have to go pretty far to school, and it is natural for the people from 
the North to come and cluster around the county seats and towns as nearly as 
iste te in order to obtain better school facilities than prevail in the outlying 

istricts. 

Q. Now, in regard to the second branch of your testimony, you said you have 
been employed in promoting and securing the location of factories in the South. 
What have you done along that line in Alabama?—A. Well, I located a number 
of woodworking plants that were started by new capital combining with South- 
ern capital. Others were transferred from sections of Ohio and Indiana on 
account of the scarcity of timber in the locality in which they were then located. 
Again, companies with a small capital invested in manufacture, $5,000 to $20,000, 
would have less local competition by removing South than in the point that they 
had been located in in the North. There are very few large plants owning their 
own brick and mortar in the North that have removed South, or that would 
remove South even if they could be convinced that they would have a larger per- 
centage of profit; but there are thousands of renters that are in close competition 
with these large combinations that can see where they can better themselves in 
coming South, and, having no competitor for a possible distance of 100 miles, 
thereby secure a local demand for their goods. 

Q. (By Mr. RaATCHFORD.) You have a paper to submit?—A. I would like to 

have you incorporate this paper as a part of my testimony. At half past 12 Mr. 
Vinton, who is a member of our industrial league, and who has been here to call 
on you this morning (president of the merchants’ exchange and Dun’'s agency 
here), asked if I would come before your body, and I sat down and drafted a few 
suggestive facts on manufacturing and labor in the South that I thought might 
prove interesting. I did not know at that time that I would come up with oral 
testimony. 
_ simply want to state that I have been in this business for 15 years, and I am 
intensely interested in the development of the South. I believe, having studied 
the conditions North, and speaking from the standpoint of a Northern man who 
has been in the North and is familiar with those conditions, and who has made a 
study for 10 years in the South, I can draw certain deductions which, I believe 
might be worth consideration in this body. I claim and contend that we will 
solve the labor question here in the South. (Reading. ) 

‘‘ The Northisin a congested condition. Had not the demands for manufactured 
wares come to their relief in the past 2 years mills and factories would be working 
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; Se noes as very ee from the peat Mexico, West Indies, 
entral America, as well as Europe, an 
‘more sales in 1899 than in 1898. it a AR 
“In all classes of manufacture, but especially in heavy articles—structural, 
, large vehicles, and heavy foundry work and coarse wood manufacture—the 
anete a oe 30 to 50 per cent of their labor requirements for muscle or semi- 
_ “It has been the experience of all past history that there must be a constant 
inflow of these hewers of wood and drawers of water. As fast as they evolve to 
a higher plane of skill or mechanism their wants increase, their skill and experi- 
ence is worth more, and as they advance a step there must be others to take 
their places. 

‘“A few years ago farm labor in the North was abundant at $8 per month and 
keep. The order of things have changed by 54 per cent of the capital of the United 
States being invested in manufacture and only 24 per cent in agriculture.” 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Where do you get those figures?—A. In the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, coming from the Bureau of Statistics in Washington. 

=. eu is the Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record?—A. Yes. (Witness continues 
reading. 

_ ‘As a result, this common muscle labor has quit the farm and clustered around 
cities and manufacturing towns where they command $1.50 to $1.75 per day. 

‘Forty million people north of the Ohio river grow each year a crop of young 
men and women 21 years of age to the amount of 1,500,000 from the natural law 
of increase, rated at,3} per cent. Ninety per cent of humanity are compelled to 
work for wages. Immigration to this country swells this compounding of the 
supply of labor to an extent that it is difficult for capital and expansion of trade 
to employ it. 

“Sixty per cent of the raw material used by the cities on the northern edge of 
the South, like St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, and on to Balti- 
more, comes from the Southern States, and 60 per cent of the finished product of 
manufacture of these cities is sold to the Southern States. (See published reports 
of chambers of commerce of those cities. ) 

‘** Labor is a commodity governed by supply and demand. 

‘* Capital is the product of labor. 

‘“*The relocation of capital and people in the Southern States will relieve the 
congested conditions North and settle our vexed economic problems. 

‘The South is rapidly developing, but with very little help or encouragement 
from Northern capital and people. The cotton mills now operating in the South, 
are this year doubling their capacity, and add $20,000,000 worth of improvements. 

‘* As fast as the lumber and timber men South make money, they reinvest their 
surplus in more timber. 

‘“The South last year bought from the North (estimated) $1,000,000,000 worth of 
manufactured wares. It is therefore obvious that the great need of the South is 
factories of all kinds. Their establishment in the South will help both sections; 
a healthy deportation of 10 per cent from the Northern States—say 5,000,000 peo- 
ple—would give better chance for those who remain, just the same as thickly 
populated New England was glad to see its children go West. 

“ Between latitudes 34 and 36 degrees is a climate fitted for Northern people. 
It is, however, distinct from the North, viz: It has distinctly four seasons; 
longer growing weather—170 days between spring and fall frosts—and, because 
of short winters, less fuel and clothing to keep warm, less expensive houses to 
live in, longer seasons, where often two crops of vegetables are grown on the 
same soil the same year, it costs less to live. The average family of 4 people in 
these latitudes can live $100 a year cheaper than the same family North; there- 
fore labor can afford to work cheaper, because the expense of living is cheaper. 

The man receiving $1 a day in the South can work more hours of daylight, 
more days out of doors, in the 315 working days per year than the laborer North 
who receives $1.25 per day, and can save more money. Therefore, labor ought to 
be and is cheaper in the South, because it can live cheaper. ; 

“In these latitudes coal and minerals abound, choicest forests of timber are 
unculled, and wheat and cotton can both be raised. The raw materials are close 
by for manufacture at all points and are not owned by syndicates. ; 

‘There is a great surplus of common muscle labor in the South. The walking 
delegates of the labor union can not force the negro into their trades unions, nor 
grade common molding and foundry work to the standard of the higher grade, 
nor in woodworking to the scale of the cabinetmaker or turner. In the South 
before the war each plantation was an empire in itself; ‘ Bill’ was. the black- 
smith, ‘Mose’ was the carpenter, ‘Jim’ was the painter, and ‘Sam’ the brick- 
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mason and plasterer. The pickaninnies whd clustered around each boss of his— 
trade in those days are to-day carpenters, masons, blacksmiths. and painters 


throughout the South. The working negro in iron and steel and in the wood- 
working plants of the South is to-day filling the sphere of this common muscle or 


semiskilled labor. He is contented at receiving his 75 cents to $1 a day. In fact, 
Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, asserted that the average work of the _ 


Southern negro was 30 hours a week; but his was the best paid, best fed, best 


clothed. and most tractable and contented labor of this country. Hence the 5 


10,000,000 Southern negroes are here in the South to stay. When the negro has been 


enticed North he has been shot down by the labor unions in strikes and refused 


work in all the trades save that of servant or barber. If 500 or 1,000 in any 
Southern city are induced to join the unions their employers have 5,000 or more 
as a supply within 50 miles, who are field hands at $8 to $10 per month, anxious 
to come in and take their places at $20 to $30 per month, and in a few months 
these new recruits to the industrial and mechanical field will be equipped by 
their quick imitative ability to fill the required spheres of labor made vacant by 
the strikers. The Southern laborer is industrious and tractable when properly 
directed, and of immense importance at this period as a factor of Southern man- 
ufacturing development. The South needs 1,000,000 skilied men from the North 
and the owners of small factories in all lines to remove here and supply the 
South, Mexico, West Indies, and soon the Orient with manufactured wares, 
because commerce sooner or later will demand the shortest distance between 
two points.” 

. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) You have laid special stress upon one subject there 
that I wish to ask you a few questions relating to—one of the advantages of the 
South compared with the North is the fact that labor is cheap as a result of cheap 
living,-and it is also nonunion labor. Is that right?—A. Yes. 

Do you find that is an advantage to the Southern country to have labor 
unorganized?—A. Of that class, yes. ° 

Q. Of any classPp—A. No; very careful distinctions. 

Q. What are they?—A. I said in this that the hewer of wood and the drawer 
of water that comes on to fill the sphere of semiskilled labor, of muscle, the 
moment he has obtained a little more skill he has got to be paid a little more, and 
somebody must come in behind him and take his place in the making of chains, 
common, heavy, irregular iron, and structural iron, heavy grades of foundry 
work, the molder of the South. The negroes around ‘the Birmingham district— 
40 or 50 per cent of them—have been taught molding in 4 months in that charac- 
ter of work. The unions that are in existence there of a higher grade of labor 
have considered that they were infringing upon their rights. The vast number 
of planing mills and sawmills operating all through the South, a good many of 
them in swampy districts, have men that handle swing cut-off saws, planers, 
and rip saws, and the heavy work, and the negro they pay from $1 to $1.25 a day. 

Q. The purpose of your paper, as I understand it, is to encourage capital enter- 
prises to come to the South?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to know whether it is any advantage to that capital you wish to 
encourage in the South to come here and find labor—any branch of labor—unor- 
ganized? Whether the interests of employers are best served by having labor in 
such a state or otherwise?—A. Permit me to answer that question in ‘this way, 
if you please: For many years to come the South will not enter into the skill of 
the North, not even mechanism; but in the handling of lumber and heavy foun- 
dry work the negro answers every purpose, and I do not think that he can be 
pencred ae ae ate 

Q. Well, that does not seem to answer my question. Could he answer ever 
purpose equally as well if he was a member ne trades union, with the zante ll 
same ability, same willingness as an employee, instead of dealing with the indi- 
es pea if the employer would deal with the organization, or its committee 
: ne count that the labor is governed by supply and demand. 

é esto Into your trades union you say he must work for $2 a 


day, and he must quit work unless he gets , “at : ! 
that class of work. ss he gets wages according to the scale paid for 


Q. Who makes that scale?—A. The trades union. 

Q. Who composes trades unions?—A. The organized labor 

Q. Of individual units, is it not?—A. Yes. 

@. Then the scale you speak of is made by the individual unit. What is the 


reaso Can not b assigned to a comm tte = 
is n it eC 5 ommitteer A. Nothing, excep J : ht be 
COI nered. fo} t it inig 


Q. Now, you speak of the walking delegate. 


: Wh ; bee 
walking délegate?—A, In my experience of the p at are we to understand by 


ast few years a number of men 
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from the coal-mining districts of Illinois, men that have been noted as organizers, 
have been sent into the north Alabama coal-mining districts. They have spent 
considerable sums of money going around and holding meetings—I have been 
present at them—trying to organize negro labor into trades unions, and to raise 
the price of coal mining and of foundry work, and they have failed. 

meee not the Alabama miners recently received an advance in wages?— 

. Yes. _ 

Q. As a result of what?—A. As a result of increased prices. 

' Q. What had their growing organization to do with it; anything2—A. Had 
everything to do with it. 
aia doe pulpre he ae ie was—— A. (Interruptiag.) I believe organization 

Q. Responsible for that?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Then by walking delegate we understand you to mean the organizer of 
ae (snatanipe do Seeia There is a distinction between organizer and what I 
would term an agitator. 

—  Q. What is it?—A. The organizer is the party delegated from the federation of 
unions to organize labor under their direction. The agitator comes down into 
: a community that really does not demand any interference with the trade, 
t that has no particular white labor that is in competition, that is ground down by 
low wages, and simply for the sake, possibly, of a difference of wages in locali- 
ties, makes an attempt to organize labor that is unorganized. For instance, in 
the Birmingham district there have been thousands of negroes that would be 
glad to get 31 and $1.25 a day, and, of course, if they are organized and the union 
says they can not work for that, it is going to breed dissension and strife and 
* trouble with those who do want to work. 
Q. The question that I asked you was to describe the walking delegate. What 
is he; is he an agitator or organizer?—A. Both. 
Q. He is both?—A. Yes. 
Q. Delegated by his union?—A. That I do not know. 
Q. Have you seen any of those agitators in the Birmingham district?—A. Yes. 
Q. Among the miners?—A. Yes. 
aa Who were they?—A. I do not remember their names. I attended one of 
their meetings. . 
Q. Do they advise strikes?—A. No. 
Q. Simply encouraged organization?—A. Yes. 

And because of that they are agitators, so classed? Let me ask if the free 
miners of Alabama do not have to fight the convict labor in mines?—A. Yes. 
How do you mean? 

Q. Cerapets with convict labor.—A. Not for the last few years; no. 
-  @. When did it exist?—A. There was a time when convict labor was done 
there, but in recent years there has been too much demand for coal and iron. 

Q. Is convict labor still pressed into the mines?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the cheapest part of a commodity does much toward 
fixing the price of the whole commodity?—A. I do not understand the question. 

Q. For instance, 10 per cent of the coal of Alabama might be convict mined. 
Does that 10 per cent if sold at a lower price than the 90 per cent, do much toward 
reducing the price of the other 90 per cent?—A. It is not sold lower. 

Are you sure of that?—A. Yes. ; 

Q@. At the same price?—A. Yes. The men who have the benefit of that convict 
labor simply have the benefit of the profit. ve: 

Q. Now, you take the negroes; you say many of them are willing to work for 
less wages than the union prescribes. _If such a condition existed, would the union ° 
men not be obliged to come down and work for the same rate of wages in compe- 
tition with the cheap labor of the negro?—A. If in that class.of work, yes. 
vill explain this whole thing in one sentence. In my work and efforts, in all talks 
I have given in my experience of 11 years in the South, I have gone before the 
Northern people universally and deprecated and advised against labor coming 
South; there is plenty of common labor; there is a demand for skilled labor in 
all classes and all grades, but what I mean to say is this: That there is no demand 
for common semiskilled labor—shovelers, muscle labor—in the South, and a man 
is wasting his time to come from the North and compete with that class of labor. 

(By Senator KyLz.) What you mean by walking delegate is this,a man 
who takes it upon himself to go down to Alabama from the Northern States and 
advise organization and talk of organization without being sent for?—A, Yes. 

Q. (By nen Se Do you know of any man who took it upon himself 
to do that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Pay his own expenses?—A. That question was thoroughly discussed there, 
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and Lam positive of that. A body of 7 came down there and labored 3 months, 
and they held meetings every night all over the district, and the Cornishmen and 
English coal miners positively refused to go into a strike that they were trying 
to get up. 5 eens 

. ae you familiar with the mining conditions in States adjoining Alabama 
at that time?—A. No, sir. : 

Q. Did you know that at that time the miners of Tennessee were offered a 
reduction when Alabama was brought up to the level?—A. No, sir. ; 

Q. Did you know that if the miners of Tennessee suffered a reduction the 
miners of Alabama would also suffer one?—A. No, sir. — 

Q. Those are things you might well give consideration to.—A. I am a firm 
believer in organized labor. I believe the highest standard that an American 
citizen can conceive of in a democratic-republican form of government, such 
as we have, is the elevation of labor to a higher grade of consideration and 
respect. In speaking of the South, I am speaking of an absolute condition of 
10,000,000 of negroes that have muscle, to a certain degree intelligence, who are 
here. On the plantations they do not work over 54 months of the year. There 
is an enormous loss of muscle. They are idle 6} months of the year, and it takes 
the sum they have earned in 54 months entirely for fuel and food. It is the 
intent of all industrial negro schools of the South to bring the negroes into a 
plane of industrial work. In the North they generally won't admit them or allow 
them to work with them, but they are here in the South as necessary economical 
factors in the upbuilding of the South. There are only two solutions of the negro 
question. One is absorption and the other is deportation, and they won't go 
away, and the Southern people don’t want them to go away. Now, I contend 
that the Southern people by heredity are a pastoral and agricultural people, that 
will not engage in manufacturing; they do not understand it, and if the section 
and country is developed on factory lines, it must be by Northern capital. A 
strong element of saving and greater profi for that capital is the negro labor of 
the South at its command. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Do you think it would be attractive to Northern capital 
in the South if the labor of the South was organized?—A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. On the other hand, is that not rather an attraction for Northern capital to 
be invested in the South, the fact that we have no organized labor as a rule?— 
A. [have so found it. 

Q@. Therefore you think it would be a detriment to the South, seeking Northern 
capital, foreign capital, a detriment to the Southern people to have organized 
labor?—A. Yes. I can show you letters received in the past few weeks from sev- 
eral piano manufacturers of Chicago taking up this question of labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) We have testimony before this commission from the 
president of the Georgia Federation of Labor stating that the trades-unionists of 
the South would prefer to have the negro to deal with rather than to have the 
foreigner of the North; that he is not as much a hindrance to the growth and 
prosperity of organized labor as is the Hungarian, Slav, Pole, and Italian of 
Pennsylvania, for instance.—A. I believe that, too. 
ee i you concur in that belief?—A. I do. I have had experience with both 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.) The only question of difference, now, is as to the advisa- 
bitty in your judgment, of organizing the negro; that is the point in this stage 
ae proceedings?—A. Yes. We can not tell what 10 or 20 years hence will 
give. 

Q. In fact, you are trying to build up manufacturing industry in the South, 
~ and you do not think the time has come to organize the negro?—A. That is it. 

Q. (By Mr. SuyrH.) Do you think that if there was organization of labor in 
the South it would retard the development of its manufacturing industry?—A. I 
most certainly do. : 

Q. Therefore the direct interests of the South is in not having labor organized?— 
A. Yes. I have said it and give it as my opinion that there is the greatest demand 
for a million skilled men. 

Mr. RatTcHFrorD. IJ believe you. 

(Testimony closed. ) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY P. HANSON, 


Printer, Memphis, Tenn. 


Peabody Hotel at 10.07 a.m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. Henry P. Hanson, 
printer, was introduced as a witness at 4.17 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testified 
as follows: 

my (By Senator KYLE.) Give your name, address, and occupation.—A. Henry 
P. Hanson, printer; residence, Bullington avenue, Memphis. 

Q. Have you been a resident of the South long?—A. Yes; this is my home. 

Q. Labor has been organized in your line for several years, has it?—A. It has 
been organized in my line since 1851. 

f . You mean as the typographical union?—A. Yes. 
ny (By Mr, RatcHFrorD.) How long have you lived in Memphis?—A. All my 
fe. . ae 

Q. How long has your trade been organized in Memphis?—A. Since 1851. 

Q. Do you care to make any general statement as to the manner in which the 
business of your trade is conducted here, of your union?—A. I will say this: That 
the union, like all labor organizations, has been largely instrumental in keeping 
up the scale of wages and bettering the conditions of the members of the craft in 
every way—in a general way, as all labor organizations benefit the membership. 

Q@. You are thoroughly organized, are you, here?—A. Well, sir, practically so; 
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yes. 

Q. What is the scale of wages?—A. It is partly by the piece and partly by the 
day. It is a fair average with all cities of this size in the country. The day 
wages in job printing offices are 30 cents an hour, under the 9-hour system. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) What is the determining factor in arriving at the scale 
of wages?—A. We usually take into consideration the cost of living and the abil- 
ity of the man; that is, the skill necessary to perform the task. For instance, a 
printer is supposed, according to our calculations, to be entitled to more wages 
than a common laborer, because he has to serve an apprenticeship and become 
skillful in that particular business. 

Q- The ability of the employers to pay certainly enters into it?—A. Most assur- 
edly. 2 

@. And you arrive at the scale after considering the question in conjunction 
with your employer, do you, and by meeting with your employers?—A. Wealways 
have conferences with the employers in this city. The employing printers are 
organized as well as the printers. The employing printers have an organization 
known as the Typothete, and we enter into contracts. Now, we just signed a 
new newspaper scale very recently. The preceding contract was for 2 years. 
That was arrived at through a conference between the committee of the Typoth- 
ete and a committee from the typographical union. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorpD.) That was mutually agreed to, was it?—A. Yes; that 
was a little over 2 years ago, and during the past month the contract expired. 
Some 2 or 3 months previous to the expiration of the contract the typographical 
union appointed a committee for the purpose of conferring with the employers 
to adopt a new scale to succeed the old scale. The typographical union granted 
its committee plenary power, their decisions to be final. And the Typothetze 
the proprietors, appointed a similar committee with the same powers, and after 
numerous conferences we arrived at a satisfactory conclusion and adopted a 
scale of prices, which on the evening paper runs for 4 years and on the morn- 
ing paper for 24 years. They did not sign for the same length of time. We 
secured some concessions, for instance, as to the scale in regard to the hand com- 
positor and the machine compositor. Now the machine compositor is working 
under the 8-hour system; the hand compositor, under contract, still works under 
the 10-hour system. We have a contract with the newspapers calling for 10 
hours, which will be from the time set for the inauguration of the 9-hour day, 
and of course we felt that we must, if we entered into a contract, live up to it, 
and we made no attempt to enforce the 9-hour day on the morning newspapers 
or afternoon papers either, but in the new scale adopted we got 8 hours for the 
hand compositors. 

Q. Where you originally had 10?—A. Ten. pane 

Q. That concession was given you before the expiration of your previous con- 
tract, was it, and on the motion of the employers, they voluntarily gave you 
thatp—A. That is one of the requests we made during our conference. 
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. But you did not promulgate it in the way of a demand, did your—A. No. 

e Or mroeld you ave viokstnd your contract if you had failed to secure it?—A. 
Well, that was a question. We arrive at all those things in conference—come to 
a satisfactory conclusion and get the scale signed. : 

Q. Is your organization in the habit of ole contracts?—A. Oh, no; we 
have never violated a contract. We might if we had not secured that concession. 
We might if we had failed to come to an amicable agreement, but they conceded 
that in conference. But no matter what contract we make, we live up to it; if 
we get the worst of it, it is our fault. : 

Q. In case your joint committee failed to reach an amicable agreement would 
you have resorted to a strike at once? Explain the machinery of your organiza- 
tion leading up to strikes.—A. No, sir, we can not, with any expectation of help 
from our inter-national organization. and it would be folly for us, as a local organi- 
zation, to go into a thing of that kind when it is contemplated to inaugurate a 
strike. In the first place, the committee could not have organized a strike. The 
committee had plenary power only so far as making the agreement was con- 
cerned. 

Q. Local matters?—A. Yes; on the scale of prices. But if the committee had 
failed to come to an agreement with the employers their only recourse would 
have been to report back to the organization that no agreement could be had. 
Then. it would have lain with the organization either to appoint another com- 
mittee or to promulgate a scale itself and ask for its adoption and its payment by 
the proprietors. Then if the proprietors had refused, it would have been neces- 
sary for the union to have another meeting to decide what steps would be taken. 
Then if they decided that it was advisable to inaugurate a strike for the pur- 
pose of securing those demands, they would have had to notify the international 
officers of the executive council, and the international would have had to pass 
upon it. Then if they had authorized it the local union could have notified the 
peOpnicy: that unless they conceded to those demands a strike would be inau- 
gurated. 

Q. Without such authority from your executive officers no strike could have 
been ordered that would have received the sanction of your international union?— 
A. No, sir; the authority hasto come from the international organization through 
its executive council. 

Q. What are the social advantages of your organization? Have you a sick 
fund, burial fund, etc.,—A. No; we do not have that in our organization. We 
have a funeral benefit; we have both local and international funeral benefits, but 
we have no sick benefits. We always look after our members, you know, but 
we have no direct, regular sick benefit. 

Q. That is, you have none that is put into force by your international union?— 
A Noy sit. 

Q. At the same time is it not true that some of the local unions have these inde- 
pendently?—A. Yes; a number of them have it. : 

Q. What are the qualifications for members?—A. Four years’ apprenticeship, 
and then an examination to see if they are qualified, unless they can be vouched 
for by members with whom they have worked; but they have to serve an appren- 
ticeship for 4 years. 

. Good, moral character required in all cases?—A. Well, it is supposed to be; 


yes. 

Q. Explain the apprenticeship system in your organization, will you?—A. They 
have to serve 4 years actively in the business. In the third year of their appren- 
ticeship, if they are found competent upon their examination, they are admitted 
to conditional or two-thirds membership. When they are so admitted they are 
allowed to attend meetings and have all the privileges of members, except that 
they are not required to pay dues, and they receive two-thirds the wages of jour- 
neymen. They must receive that much—two-thirds wages of journeymen. At 
the end of the first year, when their conditional membership has expired, they are 
simply placed by order in the union. The matter is brought before the union by 
the board of directors, and there, if a man is found to be competent, his name is 
placed on the active roll and he becomes a full member. 


Q. At what advantage are those members admitted into the offices 


tices?p—A. Well, there is no advanta nib GEA 


} ge ultimately in admitting them into offices. 
- 2: gio bs ae iy = wages general, while serving as apprentices?—A. 
T xed scale. ewspaper offices usually start th i 5 
$5 a week, and in job offices about the same way. z om 2 Bape Cae 


Q. Their wages advance as they acquire knowledge of th — 
acquire knowledge of the trade they are advanced. _ Oe ee eee 


@. The advance of wages of apprentices is always a question between the 
employer and apprentice himself, is it?—A. Altogether. - 
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2. The organization does not mix in it?—A. Not at all. 
: or Mr. SMytH.) Who selects the apprentices?—A. The foreman. 
- Can the proprietor of the shop select apprentices to work in the shop?—A. 
He could do it, but it is usually conceded by the proprietor that the foreman who 
has charge of that department is the man best qualified to select the people 
employed in that department. 

Q. Would the proprietor have a right to put in apprentices?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you limit the number of apprentices?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the rule?—A. One apprentice to every 7 men in each department. 
For instance, if the _proprietor of a job printing office had two departments, 
book and paper, with a foreman for each department, then each depart- 
ment is entitled to apprentices the same as if they were separate establishments. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Is the agreement so that the foreman can select all 
employees?—A. Well, it is usually conceded. Yes; that is conceded. 

Q. Is that a part of the agreement made between the Typothetz and the com- 
mittee?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) That is not demanded on the part of the typographical 
union?—A. No; that is with our own members. We have a law of our own gov- 
erning our own members which does not interfere with the proprietors at all, 
which says that the apprentice must apply to the foreman for work. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Suppose in every instance the owner of the paper or 
bindery should determine for himself, or should determine to have himself select 
every employee and apprentice of the whole institution, then what would hap- 
pen?—A. He could do so if he wished. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) In other words, the owner of the plant could act as 
his own foreman, could he not, without the interference of the organization?—A. 
Yes: we have cases of that kind now in the State? 

Q. As to the apprentice question again, the question of putting in the son of 
the owner of the plant is simply a question between the owner of the plant and the 
foreman placed there by himself, and does not concern your organization, as we 
understand it, so long as the apprentices put in are not more than 1 to every 
7 journeymen. Is that right?—A. That is correct. I may say now that each 
department is entitled to one and two-thirds apprentices. It is virtually 2 
apprentices. You know when a boy gets to the two-thirds stage, then a new boy 
can go in, and when the second boy reaches the two-thirds stage, then another 
goes in. 2 

Q. (By Senator KYLe£.) So it practically amounts to this: Every three years a 
new apprentice can be put in?p—A. Yes. 

Q. But if, in the meantime, the employer’s son wishes to be put on the paper, he 
can not be taken on?—A. Unless he will have to make room for him by letting 
one of the other apprentices go. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) What advantages does the apprentice system afford 
the owner of the plant. if any?—A. Different people take different views of that. 

Q. What is your view?—A. My view is that the better paid the office is the 
cheaper it can conduct its business; because if it gets a lot of business in, poorly 
paid men will spoil more work than the additional cost of getting good men 
will be. 

Q. And you believe, do you, that the apprentice system is the system by which 
competent printers are produced?—A. Most assuredly. 

Q. Does your organization furnish any printers to an employer in case he has 
not the required number to run his establishment?—A. Most assuredly; yes. _ 

Q. And under that apprenticeship system you know if a man has served his 4 
years that your organization can safely recommend him as a journeyman?—A. 
No; not simply because he has served 4 years. He is examined by a committee 
appointed by the union for that purpose, and if found to be competent we can 
vocommend him. We hold,and believe we can safely maintain, that a card of the 
International Typographical Union is prima facie evidence of a man’s competency. 

Q. What advantage, if any, results to your organization from the apprentice- 
ship system?—A. It keeps the trade from being flooded with incompetents. If 
there was no apprenticeship system and the proprietors were allowed to fill the 
offices with boys and girls indiscriminately without regard to number, as soon as 
they advanced a little and wanted more money, according to their merits, the 
proprietors who were imbued with the idea that cheap child labor was beneficial 
and profitable, would simply let those go and fill their places with new ones. 
Then all those incompetents would be thrown on the market. They would not 
be competent printers, but at the same time they would be willing to take work 
in that particular trade because that would be all they knew. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.) Would not the employers be able to find this out, that 
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well-skilled men are cheap men?—A. A great many of them recognize that. We | 
have instances of that kind here. There is a firm here that I do not think has a 
single printer in its employ whom it does not pay above the scale of wages agreed 
to between the proprietors and the typographical union. They pay their men 
all the way from $1 to $6 a week above the scale. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) The wish of the union is 
tices, is it not?—A. No, sir. J : 

Q. Well, you can only have a certain number of apprentices to a total number 
of printers. That limits the number ef boys to learn the trade; consequently it 
must limit the number of men to become printers?—A. Yes; it limits it to that 
extent. 

Q. It is an incipient trust, is it not?—A. I never heard it used that way. 

Q. It protects those inside?—A. Yes. 

Q. Only allows a certain number to come in in 3 years—1 in each office in 3 
years; therefore it protects those inside?—A. And we hold at the same time that it 
protects the proprietor. 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD.) Is there any reason to believe that if such protection did 
not exist in your trade, both from your standpoint and from the standpoint of the 
employer of good, experienced help, that a greater number of acquisitions would 
come to the printing trade than 1 each year?—A. There is no question about that. 

Q. You think there would?—A. I think there would be more acquisitions. 

2; oe one ere would be more acquisitions?—A. There would be more peo- 
ple to learn the business. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Therefore, the idea of the union is to limit the number of 
printers in the country?—A. That is one of the objects, of course; but the prime 
objects are to hold up wages to a living level, and also to secure the benefit and 
protection of the members in other ways. 

os ee to limit the number in learning the trade?—A. That is one of the minor 
details. 

Q. Can a man discharge any employee in #he union?—A. Yes. 

Q. Without causing a strike?—A. Yes. 

@. Can he discharge his foreman?—A. Most assuredly. 

@. Change his foreman without any comment from the union?—A. Without 
any questions. He can change his foreman in the morning. Mr. Board, is, for 
even Sica dea ies Bes is manager of the Scimetar, can say, ‘‘I do 
ay eee ane ee a, tes ic would be that the man that comes in 

rd?—A. That is all. 
eee sae preg tece: He can discharge a union printer without having 
7 Ui f——Lk oO. 

Q. A cause must be assigned by him?—A. Put another in his stead, for instance 
If some man would go to the proprietor and put up a pretty story to him and say 
he would like to have a situation in his office, the proprietor can not coms ait 
there and say to the foreman, ‘‘I want you to ‘discharge that man and put this 
man in his place;” but of course if he had too many and wanted to reduce the 
force he can lay off anybody, or as many as he wants to. Or they can do this; if 
they have too many men on they can simply say to the men: ‘‘ Well now, We 
have not got enough work to keep all busy. We will lay one of you off to-da 
and we will alternate a man every day, and in that way you can work a Oraer 
of each week, and we will not discharge anybody.” r i 

Q. My question had reference to the employer discharging men, for example 
because of supposed cause, that was not a justifiable one?—A. If a man thi ia : 
Po ate pee eed ore ica he can demand the reason for his discharesth 

. (By Mr. SmytuH. he judg: 3 i [ 
lags his grievance Teiets mae ee of the cause, the union or the man?—A. He 

. Then the proprietor is unable isc i thi 
Be Thee Or for oniiee: for any Coon Nisa TO ee ECE a aa 

: ey pass on the cause?—A. It has never been decided here; numerous men 
have been discharged here—the question has never been decided, because they 
have always felt there was some cause for it. But if a man should feel. for 
instance, as in the case I cited, that the proprietor came up tl ‘ na ne ite 
man discharged and another man put in there, the man Aieh ae od went t 1 
that he was discharged without cause or reason. and then he ald eas t fh 
union, lay his case before it, and the union would take the fee : ahd Nes 
gale a If the union felt, after investigating the matter, piapete mae mus 
eae oly Report Gunes, then the union might, under the laws, demand a 


Q. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) That is the status of some particular case. Let me 


to limit the number of appren- — 
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ask—could the union at once inaugurate a strike without referring the caso to the 
national office?—A. It can not inaugurate a strike for any cause. 

Q. That would have to be referred to headquarters—the national office?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyru.) I understand the proprietor does not hire printers?—A. 
He employs the foremen and the foremen employ the men. 

cate! Senator Kyuz.). That is not the demand of the union, you say, at all?— 
A. No; that is not the demand of the union. He simply yields that. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) It is the demand of the union that the foreman hire the 
apprentices?—A. No; it is not between the proprietors and the men; it is simply 
among ourselves. We say to our own members, ‘‘ You must not approach the 
proprietor for a situation; you must go to the foreman.” 

_ Q. The proprietor has the exclusive right of naming his own foreman, without 
interference?—A. The only thing is that he be a union man. 

Q. But he has not the right to name the apprentices?—A. He has, if he desires. 

Q. (By Senator Kyiz.) The proprietor is supposed to be conversant with the 
capabilities of the men employed?—A. No, sir; he holds the foreman responsible. 

@. Suppose he has no such arrangement. He has to be conversant with the 
capabilities of the men, or he ought to be if he is the owner of the paper.—A. It 
is not at all necessary if he has a competent foreman. He may be his own fore- 
man if he desires. 

Q. Suppose in his judgmeni this man is not so capable as a man he wants to 
put in, and he discharges one and puts another in; who is to be the judge?—A. 
The grievance can be laid before the union, and if he can show that the other 
man was not competent—not up to his standard as to what he desired. 

Q. (Interrupting.) Suppose his judgment is voted down by the union?—A. 
Then there is a chance for an argument. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorpD.) Then the matter goes to the general officers to receive 
their approval or disapproval?—A. Yes, sir. , 

Q. Have you any laws in this State governing the hours of labor?—A. No, sir. 

. Governing the labor of children?—A. Yes, sir. 
. What is the age limit?—A. Twelve years. It is not enforced. 

Q. Have you a shop and factory inspection law?—A. Yes, sir. It was passed 
at the last session of the legislature. 

Q. Whose duty is it to enforce the child-labor law?—A. The law is very 
ambiguous, and has never been enforced because of that ambiguity. 

Q. Because it is nobody’s duty to enforce it?—A. It is nobody’s duty to enforce 
it. However,a factory inspector was created at the last session of the legislature. 

Q. And has not yet had time to do very much?—A. He has submitted no 
report yet. 

@. Has the organized labor of your State given approval to the child-labor 
law?—A. Not asit stands. They are endeavoring to get a better one passed. 

Q. What are they trying to get in the way of hours—reduction of hours?—A. 
They want a reduction of hours for children and also the age limit raised. 

@. To what?—A. Fourteen years. : 

Q. A reduction to what number of hours?—A. To 10, Children are working 
now for longer hours than that. 

Q. Have you any compulsory education law?—A. No, sir. 

Q@. What is your judgment about such a law?—A. My judgment is that a law 
of that kind would be beneficial in several different ways. In the first place, 
without a proper factory law children of very tender age are placed in the facto- 
ries and also in the mines of this State, and under a compulsory education law 
that would be impossible, because the child would have to be sent to school. 
Then there are a great many parents, especially of the very poor class, who are 
very careless about the education of their children, and I believe the upbuilding 
of the community depends in a very large measure on the intelligence of the 
members of the community. The higher we can educate the children the higher 
will be the community, and then in the collective sense the whole country. 

Q. Are you familiar with the factory and mining conditions in general?—A. I 
am to a certain extent. While I was a member of the last legislature I went on 
a trip through some of the mines in Hast Tennessee, especially the State mines. 

Q. What do we understand by the State mines?—A. Mines owned by the State 
in which they work the convicts. 

Q. How many do you find employed?—A. Six hundred odd employed in the 
mine. 

Q. What is the annual production?—A. I have forgotten the figures. 

Q. Are they still employed?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the legislative committee make an investigation of their employment?— 
A. Yes. 
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Q. And it is still existing?—A. Yes. _ e ' ’ : 

@. What are the ‘reasons for it, brieflyg—A. The penitentiary committee 
reported to the legislature that they could make better use of the convicts in the 
mines than in any other way they knew of. They had more than they could use 
at the penitentiary proper, and the legislature authorized the purchase of these 
mines for the purpose of utilizing the convicts, and they purchased, I think, 
sgmething like 30 acres in Brushy Mountain. iat 48a é 

Q. What was the effect on free labor?—A. In the mining industry it tends to 
keep the wages down, to lower wages and hold them down on account of the 
competition between the convict mines; because naturally the State, working the 
convicts, has to pay nothing for the labor except the maintenance, and can put 
the coal on the market at a less rate than the private corporation, unless it pays 
meager wages. Something like 60 convicts are employed in the iron mines, but 
they are under lease to a private corporation. ‘ ! 

Q. Any convicts working in the factories?—A. Yes, sir. They have in the 

tate penitentiary a harness and saddle factory, a shoe factory, foundry, and 
hosiery mill. 
: Do you believe the employment of convicts in mines and factories is a good 
thing for the StateP—A. Idonot.  . 

Q. You are opposed to it?—A. Most assuredly. 

Q. You are a resident of the city?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As to your municipality, what are the hours of labor in your city?—A. Eight 
hours. 

Q. On municipal work?—A. Eight hours. That was gained through the agita- 
tion of the labor organizations, although the members of the city force are not 
organized. 

@. When were the hours reduced to 8 hours in municipal work?—A. January, 
1899, it went into effect. 

Q. Did the hours of labor in private estahlishments throughout the city reduce 
proportionately at the same time?—A. Not at the same time. In some trades 8 
ae were worked before then, and in other trades they have been reduced since 
that time. 

Q. What were the wages paid to employees before that time on municipal 
works?—A. From $1 to $1.25 a day. ’ 

Q. And what hours?—A. Ten. 

Q. What is the wage now?—A. One dollar and fifty cents. 

Q. Under the 8-hour system?—A. Yes, sir; and we have been doing a vast 
amount of work during the past year, more than in 5 years heretofore on the 
sewer system, and the engineer in charge of the work, the city engineer, informed 
me that he would be able to show by a statistical report that his men working 
under the 8-hour system had accomplished more work in the 8 hours than they 
had heretofore accomplished in 10 hours. 

Q. Has he yet issued that report?—A. No, sir. 

@. Will you be kind enough to supply the Industrial Commission with the 
report when it is issued?—A. Yes, sir; I will. 

Q. If there be any other phase of the subject you care to deal with, go on in 
your own way. We want to hear you as fully as you care to be heard.—A. I 
would like to say something about the organizations in a general way, the trend 
of the organizations and their effect on tlieir members and on society. In Mem- 
phis the feeling existing between the employee and the employer in all classes of 
trade seems to be of a very cordial nature. We have veryfewstrikes. In nearly 
all our disputes our desires for betterment of our condition—in nearly all the 
trades agreements are reached without resorting to strikes. The conditions of 
the members have been w« onderfully improved in a number of trades in the past 
few years. I will speak of the carpenters, for instance. They had an organiza- 
tion here some years ago, but it died out and they organized again, and were 
working 10 hours under a very poor wage scale, and the conditions were just as 
bad as they could be. But finally they got together and organized thoroughly 
a oe to an agreement with the contractors, and they have now secured the 

-hour day and are getting from 30 to 40 cents an hour. Their scale is 30 cents 


and a great many are getting as much as 40 cents. It has been the same way ; 


: The painters were organized in March,. 
1899—just a year ago—and they have only recently, in the past few weeks, gained. 


with a number of the other trades. 


a considerable advance. 


Q. Can you say in a general way that the skilled trades of your city are well 
organized?—A. Very well organized. 

Q. And you are having no strikes and no prospects of strikes?—A. No, sir. 

Q. When did your last strike occur, of any proportions, in the city, that was 
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conducted or entered into by organized men?—A. Two yearsago. The carpenters 
inaugurated a strike for an 8-hour day, and they gained their point. 
. That has been the last one?—A. Yes. 
_Q. You believe organization among the workers tends to lift the standard of - 
living and elevate the social and moral and intellectual standard?—A. Yes. 

Q. You believe it is a good thing for all the people?—A. Yes; and beneficial to 
the employers, because they at all times have a competent class of workmen, and 
men who appreciate the fact that the interests of the employer and the employee 
are identical, and who therefore work for the interests of the employer, because 
they feel that they are working under fair conditions and that they will be bene- 
fited by any benefit to the employer. 7 

: Q. You believe conciliation, arbitration, and peaceable measures should be car- 
ried to the fullest possible extent consistent with the rights of the contending 
party?—A. That is not only my opinion, but the opinion of all members of 
organized labor. 

Q. A strike is only resorted to as a last resort?—A. That is one of the cardinal 
principles of the central body here—the Trades and Labor Council. 

Q. Is there anything further you wish to add?—A. I might say a word as to 
what the Trades and Labor Council is. It is composed of delegates from all the 
different local organizations, and is to the city here what the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is tothe whole country. Whenever the local organizations feel that 
they have a grievance and wish the Trades Council to take it up the matter is 
reported to the council and placed in the hands of the grievance committee, 
which is a standing committee, and they endeavor to adjust the difference 
between the contending parties. It has been instrumental in many cases in 
bringing the parties together and avoiding trouble. We believe in the idea of 
arbitration, and carry it out to its fullest extent. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. I. B. MYERS, 
President Trades and Labor Council, Memphis, Tenn. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the par- 
lors of the Peabody Hotel at 9.15 a.m., Senator Kyle presiding. At 9.36 a.m. Mr. 
I. B. Myers was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testified as 
follows: . 

Q. (By Senator Kye.) Please give your name, post-office address, and occu- 
pation.—A. I. B. Myers, 98 Market street, Memphis. Tenn. I am a retail sales- 
man. 

Q. Are you connected with organized labor?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. A member of the Federation of Labor?—A. No, sir. Iam a member of the 
Trades and Labor Council; have been president of it and the chairman of the griev- 
ance committee for several years. ; 

Q. Is this one of the branches of the Federation of Labor?—A. It is a branch 
of the American Federation of Labor, inasmuch as the international associations 
of all the different locals connected with the Trades and Labor Council are con- 
nected with the American Federation of Labor. The Trades and Labor Council 
is merely a combination of the different unions of the city. Each union sends del- 
egates there, and we deal with most of the strikes and lockouts of the different 
unions and the grievances and troubles of employees. : 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) What local union do you belong to?—A. Retail clerks. 

. (By Senator KyLe.) You are secretary of the trades union?—A. Merely a 
delegate from the Retail Clerks’ Union. ; La 

Q. Your particular union is a union of the retail clerks of the city?—A. Yes, 
sir; salesmen. We have 270 odd locals throughout the United States. We have 
international and national associations. : 

Q. What is the purpose of the organization of retail clerks?—A. Shortening the 
hours of labor, doing away with Sunday work, and doing away with child labor 
as much as possible; but one of the main objects is to handle union-made goods 
and to refuse to sell prison-made goods. ‘ a. ast 

Q. That is the particular object in this city2—A. It is the particular object’ in 
every city of the United States; to do away with handling prison-made goods, 
such as shoes, hats, clothing, and everything made in the penitentiary. We 
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realize that is doing the laboring man more aac arte anything else in the world— 
manufacturing these things in the prisons. e have had experience here in 
Memphis. The penitentiary at Nashville has taken some of the best factories 
- away from Memphis. We had shoes made here, a factory that employed 150 to 
200 men. They liyed here; had their families here; spent their money here The 
proprietor of the factory—I suppose he did it on account of competition, on 
account of the system in vogue in this State. The law of the State is that no 
man can lease over 99 convicts. He leased 99 and some relative leased 99, and 
they worked the 198 making shoes here. They have aharness factory. _ 

. (By Mr. Smyru.) He discharged his free labor?—A. He did away with the 
factory altogether and discharged the whole outfit here, and is making the same 
goods—trying to make the same class of goods—in the Nashville penitentiary. _ 

Q. He moved his factory to the penitentiary?—A. Some of it; yes, sir. He did 
away with the establishment here altogether. The same thing happened with the 
Chickasaw Harness Factories. They did away with the harness tactory here and 
discharged all the free labor; had no conscientious scruples as to what was to 
become of the’ old employees here, but leased the convicts from the State. They 
closed their establishment here and established themselves at the penitentiary. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Has the State of Tennessee changed any of these laws in 
regard to convict labor?—A. No, sir; they have tried to, but have not been at all 
successful, 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) What number of employees are employed in this kind of 
work in the penitentiary?—A. I do not know; about 200 making shoes, and a 
big foundry. They did away with a lot of iron molders here inthe State. There 
was a concern here that made a lot of stoves, and found they could not possibly 
compete, and had to discharge all the men they had and go to Nashyille. 

Q. So there were three manufacturing establishments that have been closed 
here on that account?—A. Two have been closed and one has been reduced in 
force owing to the employment of convicts hy the same people. Of course, it is a 
great problem as to what they are going to do with the convicts, but what are 
you going to do with the free labor? 

Q. (By Mr. RatTcouForp.) Is the State restricted by law in any way from plac- 
ing on the markets the total product of convict labor?—A. I do not think it is. 

Q. In some of the States there is a 10 per cent law—the amount of goods of any 
particular kind made by convicts shall not exceed 10 per cent of the total amount 
of the same kinds of goods on the market.—A. There is no such restriction here. 

Q. What has organized labor done in this State toward minimizing that evil?— 
A. We have not been successful in doing much of anything yet. 

Q. Have you expressed yourselves?—A. Yes,sir. We formed a State Labor 
League, composed of most of the central bodies of the different cities. During 
the session of the legislature at Nashville we have had our men there, and have 
been enabled to elect members of the legislature, such as Mr. Hanson. He was a 
member from the typographical union, but one in one hundred doesn’t count. 

_Q. Have your organized bodies made any recommendations as to how the con- 
vict should be employed, or simply protested against the present system?—A. We 
have. Some of the representative laboring men of the State have suggested that 
they should be used on the roads in making public highways. ce 

Q. In other words, making such improvements as would not otherwise be done 
and paid for by free labor and individual capitalists?]—A. Yes, sir; thatis exactly 
what we mean by it. ; 

Q. As to the convict-made goods, what is your opinion, Mr. Myers? When 
goods are manufactured in the penitentiary, should these goods be branded “ con- 
vict-made” in order to let the public know just what they are buying?—A. In 
some States they have such a law. I think it is a good law. mw 

3 le ate in such a law?—A. Yes. n 

gy: Do you believe that the product of the several Stat itentiari 
reformatories should be Sonied to the State bes i thee See arener A onemen 
for their market?—A. I do not think there should be anything made in the peni- 
tentiary that could possibly compete with free labor. in : 

Q. Where they are made?—A. I think it ought to be confined to that State. 

Q. That is to say, they should not become a commodity of interstate com- 
merce?—A. Yes. As an illustration (I forget now the exact locality, but I am 
positive that it is a fact), in one locality there was a strike among the iron mold- 
ers,and there is a kind of system in this penitentiary by which the man who 
leases these convicts pays the State so much per day for each man. In this State 
they get 40 cents a day. Now;any man knows that a mechanic can not live on 
40 cents a day. If the convicts do overtime they get a little bit extra. Now 
these convicts at one particular penitentiary had accumulated some $60 or $70, and 
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in that particular town there was a strike among the iron molders either for 
shorter hours or higher pay, ar some difficulty, and a dry treasury had resulted, 
and they appealed for aid, and these convicts in the penitentiary gave their earn- 
ings to the free labor outside. That was the state of affairs. The convicts were 
helping to support free mechanics, free-born American citizens. Of course, they 
were actual competitors of free labor, but could not help it. 

Q. (By Senator Kyue.) I think we recognize the evil now. Your association 
here in the city or nation has for one object and purpose, to refuse to sell or aid 
in the sale of prison-made goods?—A. That is one of the main objects; yes. 

_Q. You have arrangements with your employers, have you, as an organiza- 
tion?—A. No arrangements at all, but the retail clerks have an active protective 
association all over the United States. They have 275 locals. One of the main 
points is that a retail clerk is obliged to do the employer as much good as he can. 

oe ap do you find the relations with employers here in the city2P—A. Very 
pleasant. 

@. Suppose the employer has 40 or 50 clerks, are they generally union men in 
the city?—A. Not as arule. 

Q. How many clerks are employed in Memphis?—A. In all the larger stores 
there must be 500 or 600. 

Q. How many of those are union men?—A. Not over 40 or 50 of them. 

Q. Can you effect your purpose?—A. Not here. This isa newthing in this city. 
The Retail Clerks’ Union is young here. In some cities where they are quite old 
they are thoroughly organized. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHForD.) Does your union admit female clerks?—A. Yes; over 
the age of 16. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Now, suppose in this city here there are half a dozen 
clerks who would refuse to sell prison-made goods, what would be the result?— 
A. They would not refuseto sellthem. It lies with the salesmen altogether what 
he tries to sell and does not try to sell. Ifa union salesman knew positively that 
a pair of shoes was made in a penitentiary, he would not try to sell them, but 
would sell something else, and eventually the proprietor would see that such and 
such a class of goods was not selling, and he would not buy them. He would buy 
such goods as sell. It would not make any particular difference to him. 

Q. The proprietor would soon discover the purpose of the clerk?—A. I know, 
but he would not find any objection to that. 

Q. Are these convict-made goods cheaper at wholesale, or does the manufac- 
turer employing convict labor make a larger profit?p—A. It is generally done 
through politicians. Now, for instance, in the State of New York, that law in 
the State of New York has done away with convict labor in the State of New 
York in the last 2 years, but formerly, through political influences, they got what 
they call Clinton prison goods. They got the convicts of Clinton prison to make 
clothing, through political influences, and while they did not pay the convicts , 
nearly as much as the actual garment worker gets they still made a larger profit 
in proportion than the regular clothing manufacturer. 

. (By Mr. SmytH.) Did they sell at the same price?—A. They generally under- 
sell them a little. ; 

Q. (By Mr. RatcurorD.) It has been stated that traveling men who sell the 
products of some of the penitentiaries place them in the hands of the retailer at 
a price from 30 to 40 per cent less than that at which the same, or what seems to 
be the same, class of goods is placed upon the market by other concerns. What 
is your knowledge of that?—A. Why, you never saw a traveling man—not one 
out of ten of these men that handle convict-made stuff will have a man on the 
road. For instance, in this State there is a big hosiery mill right in the peniten- 
tiary. Those goods are shipped in bulk East, boxed and sold from some regular 
shipping house, and it is pretty hard to detect them. __ 

@. You have convict miners in this State also?—A. Six or seven hundred. 

Q. And in adjoining States?p—A. Yes. 

@. Do you believe or not that the people of your State as a whole are the bene- 
ficiaries of this convict labor as at present employed?—A. No, sir. ‘ 

Q. Do you know any other one influence that affects free labor and organized 
labor as seriously as this one?—A. I think that which affects organized labor and 
free labor more than anything else is the convict system that they have in most 
of the States. : ; 

Q. You speak of admitting ladies in your union, lady clerks. What have you 
to say with reference to that vocation for ladies?-—A. We have no ladies in this 
city, but in most cities where they have ladies the unions compel these large stores 
to have stools for the ladies and shorten their hours, and organization raises their 


salary. 
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'Q. (By Senator KyLz.) How much does it Paise their salaries?—A. In some 
cities they have what they term strictly union stores for some employees—nothing 
but union clerks; they term them union stores. Such stores are patronized very 
freely by members of organized labor, and it is a great benefit to the proprietor 
of the store. Well, in such stores the ladies that are employed must be over 16 
years and the men over 18 years. That is the minimum age. : 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Have any cash boys?—A. They have cash boys, but they 
do not count; they are not salesmen. And these ladies of course, being over 16 
years old, do not come in direct competition with little children 11, 12, an 13 years 
old, and of course they geta larger salary. It does away with child laborin large 
stores, and it eventually raises the salary of the regular salesmen. , 

Q. Children can only be employed in the minor positions?—A. Well, inssome 
cities they do not allow any children at all unless the children are compelled to 
go to school, but in some of the large department stores of Chicago they over- 
come that law by having a little school of their own in the store, and little children 
go up there half an hour each day to attend school. i think there is a compulsory 
educational law in the State of Iilinois. Well, the Fair store people, in order to 
overcome that law. have a little schoolroom up on the eighth fioor, and have the 
children go up there occasionally. : 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) What wages do the female clerks get in your city, 

enerally?—A. In this city? = 
= 5 hare Some of them get very nearly as much as men, from $6 to $12 
and $15 a week. 

@. Is $6 about the eee rate paid to girls 16 years old?—A. Yes. 

Q. The beginning?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a higher or lower rate than is usually paid in other cities?—A. I donot 
know the exact rate in other cities, but it isa fair wage, taking the other cities 
into consideration. 

Q. What have you to say with reference f the department store?—A. Well, I 
do not know. Itis the small dealers who have the great complaint against the 
large department stores. Theselarge department stores are very injurious to the 
small dealers, and particularly so to real esta#e owners. 

Q. (Mr. SmytH.) Do you believe they sell goods any cheaper?—A. Well, they 
sell some goods cheaper, and some higher. They have certain things they adver- 
tise in order to get the public interest. 

Q. Bargain counters?—A. Bargain counters, etc.; but I do not think they are 
beneficial to the purehasing public at all. 

Q. You do not think the average sales to the purchasing public are any cheaper 
than in the smaller concerns?—A. I do not. 

Q. Cut on some lines, and put up the tariff on others?—A. Yes, they have some- 
Mast 1S a in this store to draw the public there, and they equalize 
matters all right. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Have you got such seats for female clerks here in 
your city, such accommodations as referred to a few moments ago?—A. No, sir; 
the Retail Clerks’ Union is very weak in this city. a * 
te Have you any law in your State providing for such conveniences.—A. 

O, sir. 

Q. Do you favor such a law?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have not any law in your State looking to factory and shop inspection 
have your—A. Yes; we have a factory inspector. That law was just enacted at 
the last legislature, but he has not made a report yet. 

Q. How many deputies has the chief factory inspector of your State?—A. I do 
not beliey e he has any. He was here for two or three weeks, inspecting all the 
different factories, about a month or six weeks ago. 


Q. (By Mr. SmyTH.) Do the stores here in Memphis furnish seats for the lady 
clerks?—A. In some instances, yes. i 


Q. Allow them to sit down?—A. I believe i i 
Be amme tow do. elieve that very few allow them to sit 


@. Some refuse to allow lady clerks Si rn?— 
_ ea y clerks to sit down?—A. Some do not even allow 
Q. I think the case is different.—A. Yes, a little different. I think a lad 
ought to have a seat before a man, but then th ei i 
si some ola ut then they do not allow either to sit down 

. Some refuse to allow the ladiés to sit down durine the da 
: s to sit g y at all?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. What have you to say with reference to the union label, Mr. Myers? That 
is something that people of your calling come in contact with?—A. I think the 


union label ought to be used and called for. If itis us j 
do away ath . Paige. goods. itis used, that would in a measure 
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Q. Is it the purpose of the Retail Clerks’ Union to push the sale of the label?— 
A. Yes; push the sale of labeled goods, and that is about the only way they have 


of telling union-made merchandise. 


Q, Made under fair conditions?—A. Yes; made under fair conditions. Most 
merchants in our cities—most of the citizens as a rule—do not realize what a great 
good they could do to the entire community if they would insist upon union-made 
goods. Now, we will take the cigar industry, for instance. If all the different 
smokers of the city of Memphis would insist on smoking union-made cigars 
made in Memphis, instead of having 40 or 45 union cigar makers working here, 
they would have about 600 or 700; it would keep that money at home, and they 
would smoke a good deal better cigars, cleaner cigars, and not run any chance 
of getting disease by it. 
jee municipality has recently inaugurated a shorter workday system?— 

. Yes. 

Q. Would you explain that fully, if you care to?—A. Yes. 

Q. The advantages of it, or disadvantages to the city, as the case may be?—A. 
Heretofore most of the work done by the city, such as sewers, etc., was let out to 
contractors and the city engineer had the work done as cheaply as possible. These 
men worked about 9 or 10 hours a day, I. believe—10 hours a day—and received 
all the way from 90 cents to $1.25 a day. Well, about 2 years ago last Janu- 
ary, at the last municipal election, the union met and agreed to help elect 
this present mayor, Mr. Williams, and we used our influence to get what we 
term an 8-hour law for work done by the city—whether the workers were organ- 
ized labor or not did not make any difference—and we have got what we terman 
8-hour law here, while the minimum scale is $1.50 a day, where formerly they 
worked 10 hours and got all the way from 90 cents te $1.25. The city engineer - 
and men directly interested who know all about it state that they get better work 
and much more satisfactory services now than they got heretofore. 

Q. Is that the statement of the city engineer?—A. Yes, that is the statement of 
the city engineer. In the last 12 months (this law went into effect a year ago 
last January) they have done more work than they have in the previous 5 years, 
and they got more work out of the men in 8 hours than these former contractors 
and subcontractors got out of them in 10 hours, and the work was much more 
satisfactory. In fact, the work of building sewers is much cheaper by the 8-hour 
system. 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD.) Have private concerns here in this city adopted the 
8-hour workday also?—A. Some of the different contractors have, such as the 
painters, and the contractors on all outside work work 8 hours. 

Q. Do you know any good reasons why the municipality should be expected to 
work its labor a less number of-hours per day or at a less rate of wages than for 
the same kind of work done by private concerns?—A. I should not think they 
ought to. 

Q. You believe the reasons that operate in one case are equally forcible in the 
other, do you?—A. I think so; yes. ‘ 

Q. And I might ask, then, why was the 8-hour workday first inaugurated by 
the city?—A. Well, the main object was to do away with these contractors, who 
contract to do so much work and then get it down as cheap as possible, and who 
do not care how the workis done. It was done for the benefit of the city as much 
as it was done for the masses. ok 

Q. Do we understand from that that the contractors who were doing the city’s 
work were working their labor longer, harder, and for less money than other 
concerns around it?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And because of that extreme case, the labor of the city supported those who 
were working for those contractors in their demand for a shorter workday. In 
other words, it is the result of the extreme practice upon that labor, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it serves as an illustration or object lesson as to the advantages of the 
shorter workday as it stands now?—A. Yes. . par 

Q. You believe it is a good thing, and the city is going to be the beneficiary?— 
A. It has proven so. It has had about 15 or 16 months’ experience, and it has 
proven a great benefit to the city, and also a great benefit to the laborers that 
work in the city. I é 

Q. Was this city engineer, who now claims such good results from the 8-hour 
workday, a friend of that movement when it was first proposed, or was he opposed 
toit?—A. Well, he was a friend of that movement in the last year or two, but 
theretofore he did not pay much attention to it, did not know anything about it. 
It was never brought properly before him. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) Has he made that statement recently—that they have had 
better results in the last year than in the previous 5 years—in his official 


report?—A. Yes. 
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Q. That is on file, printed?—A. T do not know whether it is or not, but it is 
common property that he has said that in his statement. : 

Q. To the city council?—A. Yes: that the results have proven very satisfac- 
tory, and have proven a great benefit in a financial way also. | ; 

. (By Mr. RatourorD.) That is a printed statement, is it?—A. His official 

report. 

ray Could you supply the commission with a copy of that either to-day or at 
some future time?—A. Yes. He has given a printed statement as to the cost of 
the work for the last year and the cost previously, and I will send you the 
statement. 

Q. That regular official statement is not yet prepared?—A. No, sir; but as soon 
as it is I shall be glad to send you a copy of it as soon as it is printed. 

(Testimony closed. ) 


MeEmPHIS, TENN., March 23, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. 0, I. KRUGER, 


Harness Maker, Memphis, Tenn. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the par- 
lors of the Peabody Hotel at 9.15 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. O. I. Kru- 
. ger was introduced as a witness at 10.30 a. m., and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator KyLE.) What is your name, address, and occupation?—A. O. I. 
Kruger, 38 Washington street. 

Q. What is your business?—A. Harness Maker. 

Q. You are acquainted with the manufacture and sale of prison-made goods in 
the State of Tennessee?—A. Yes, sir; not only of Tennessee, but of several other 
States hurting us here. 

Q. What is the law of your State with reference to the manufacture of prison- 
made goods? Tell us what you know of prison-made goods in this State.—A. 
Starting back about 5 years ago, we had here a factory that employed about 50 
men. Some slow men made $12 and faster men made $18 and $20 a week.” They 
were thrown in competition with other firms that were employing conyicts, so it 
was necessary for them to do the same thing, and they went to Joliet, [l., and 
employed the convicts there and drove these 50 men out of employment—the 
Chickasaw Saddlery Company. . 

@. Came in competition with what factory?—A. With other factories using 
prison-made goods, : : 

Q. Here?—A. No; in other cities—Nashville. You can readily see how it hurt 
Memphis. There were 50 men getting, say, $750 a week. It just takes that 
much from our merchants and boarding houses every week. ; 

Q. What are the wages paid to prison convicts?—A. I do not know in Joliet 
ie TR dae taal _ paid now about 60 cents a day. 

. And board?—A. No; the State s 5 mM: ase ae 
them jt elon tee ee feeds them. The manufacturer who leases 

. Is that true when they are farmed out this way?—A. They are not far al 
out. The law requires that they sh: D€ “outside of 5 The 
Bs are pally inside the Reon ies sbeenmtebtcng nr 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) They are taken outsi the *k i 
mines, are they not?—A. Yes. Thesentence oe prensa ra ae 
the ve Now, eee the ae is not observed I do not know. j 

; mine outside 1s regarded as a penitentiary?—A. Is 
had another factory started here by W.S. pee Heqianal eee ee 
or 6 months, and by some hook or crook he cut the Chickasaw Saddler Com ay : 
out of the Joliet penitentiary, but did not stay there more than a ipa on 4 
until they did away with it. Both of them lost it in some way. But the Chicka: 
ke Bupany nee ie re school in Illinois, where they have all 
; é ured, and I d i i : 
Just tee of ihe. bove do not think they pay anything at all for them, 
. (By Senator Kye.) If that operat i i 
here in Memphis, it would in any State Ane von a mersaapraney a 
Q. There are successful saddle factories in operation now?—A. There are, and 


a pre that operate them pay to the employees—they do not make a living 
age. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Have their wages been reduced materially by reason 
of competition with prison workmen?—A. Yes,sir; youcan take it all around our 
own city here. Themen that work by the week or by the day receive a fair salary, 
but for those that work by the piece in factories the salary is very small; not 
enough to live on. 

. What are the wages?—A. They will not make more than $9 or $10 a week 
from labor on piecework. We had a little instance here several days ago. In 
Chicago we are having a little trouble now. Our committee was waiting on 
Marley Brothers and told them they were not getting a living wage. The price 
of living was so high that it was impossible for a laboring man to keep a family, 
and he made the assertion that a laboring man had no business to get married 
and keep a family. 

Q. (By Mr. SMytu.) A laboring man or a poor man?—A. The laboring man; 
it is the same thing. I believe that the workingman and the mechanic could 
well afford to be taxed by the year to support the convicts in idleness and come 
out ahead at the end of the year. 

Q. (By Senator Kye.) I think you have everybody on your side as to the 
working of convicts. How are you going to remedy it?—A. We had a bill come 
before the House last year, but saw that it would be impossible to become a law 
and thought it would not be best to have it defeated. 

Q. Why could it not be passed?—A. It is hard to get the farmer with us. He 
thinks we are getting a world of money at $40 or $50 a month. We have Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, Memphis, and Knoxville—several large towns send represent- 
atives. The farmers have a large majority over us and they will not help us. 

Q. The farmer thinks he can get the harness cheaper when prison made?—A. 
Yes. They can manufacture harness in the penitentiary and put it on the mar- 
ket—it would surprise you—I could not well state the difference, but they sell it 
much cheaper than it can be manufactured for in a fair factory where there is a 
fair wage paid. 

Q. That is the first step toward socialism?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You would not favor manufacturing things by the State?—A. Penitentiary 
manufacturing for the State? . 

Q. The State generally manufacturing goods for the people.—A. No, I do not. 

@. You think individual enterprise is better so long as it is unmolested?—A. In 
some things, yes. I believe in municipal ownership of quite a number of things. 

Q. Have you anything else to add?—A. No, sir; I have nothing else. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE T. 0’HAVER, 
Captain of Police, Memphis, Tenn. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Peabody Hotel at 9:15 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. George T. O’Haver, 
captain of police, Memphis, Tenn., was introduced as a witness at 2 p. m., and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) You may state your name and address.—A. George Als 
O’Haver, Memphis, Tenn. ; 

@. And your occupation?—A. Captain of police, 

@. How long have you lived in the city?—A. Fifty years. 

Q, You were here during the days of slavery?—A. Yes. | 

q. And have resided here continuously?—A. Almost continuously, except pos- 
sibly 5 years I was away to school. j 

Q. What can you say as to the comparison between the present period and slave 
days as to the condition of the negro?—A. Well, we all like him to be free, but 
as to the advantage, I should say that the negro is hardly as well provided for 
now asin slave time; thatis, in other words, he don’t provide for himself as well 
as his owners did. y d 
S "Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Nor does he provide for his dependents; that is, his fam- 
ily?—A. No, sir. : ; s 

Q. He does not care as tenderly for them as the owner did?—A. No, sir; thatis 


my observation. _ : ; Aen 
. How about crime among them? Increasing or decreasing?—A. I should say 


on the decrease. 
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Q. Is it greater among them than among the white population, being relatively 
the same?—A. Yes, very much so. s el ie 

Q. Of what nature are those crimes?—A. They are principally felonies—bur- 
glaries among themselves, and crimes that would send them to the penitentiary. 

Q. Forgery one of their crimes?—A. No, sir; they are hardly sufficiently 
educated to make good forgers, successful forgers. me 

Q. Isit theft from persons or burglary from houses?—A. House burglary princi- 
pally. fe 

Q: Stealing?—A. Yes, stealing, and very recently we have been troubled a 
great deal by highway robberies. Now, to illustrate, in 3 months we had about 
17 highway robberies committed in the city. 

Q. Persons being held up nights?—A. Yes. 

Q. By one or two men?—A. No, sir; by 12 men. We caught 12 men. 

Q. Sort of a gang?—A. No, sir; they were not connected one with the other. 
In one instance there were 3 in the gang, but they were generally single. There 
mene 2 other gangs of 2 each. If it were not for the negroes, the fact is, we 
would lose our jobs. 

Q. As policemen of this city?—A. Yes; would not have any use for our services. 

Q. (By Senator Kyu.) Is the bulk of the crime committed by the negroes?— 
A. Four-fifths of the felonies are committed”by the negroes. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Of course, as captain of police you come in contact with 
a disorderly class more or less. Are there a number of common women, prosti- 
tutes, in the city, and are they composed more largely of colored women than 
white?—A. White mainly; that is, in most of the houses of prostitution. 

; Q ie aes dives are composed principally of colored women?—A. Yes, as 
o the lowest dives. , 

Q. They are mostly frequented by colored men?—A. Negromen principally; yes, 

Q. (By Senator KyLEe.) Now, what can you say as to the morals of negroes as 
a class? Are they improving or going down, practically?—A. Well, I should 
think they are improving, rather than otherWise. Now, you take the intelligent 
ee RCE and they are making, I think, an honest effort to elevate their 

ays ple. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytuH.) Elevate the sanctity of womanhood among them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Among the better class of negroes?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. You think that is marked generally in the more intelligent class?—A. Yes. 

@. They have a feeling of pride of race?—A. Yes. 

@. And they are imitative of the whites and desire to raise family and woman- 
hood to the same position of respect that the white man does?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) We had some testimony this morning that tended to 
show at least that among certain of the educated class debauchery was more 
prevalent—that is to say, that some of the negroes that were in the professions— 
I don’t care to mention it—were more given to this practice of depraving women 
than any other class of them. There has been a good deal of scandal in that wa 
as to negro preachers here, I mean?—(No response by the witness. ) : 
ee eee 7 SmytTH.) They are generally looked upon with suspicion, are they 

(). Their standard of morality is doubtful?—A. Doubtful. 

@. And yet they have a great deal of influence over their congregation?—A 
They have, but it don’t extend to the educated class of negroes. tae ; 

Q. You mean their influence?—A. Yes; their influence does not. 
ees § Pet) What do you oall the better class of negroes; are they . 
Pe lores jieee gh eaets mean now some negroes who are employed in 

: (BY Me Leno eas a be not eyo in that house servants. 

Q. (By Senator Kye. ) Mechanics?—A. Sone: mibehaes a Seite 

Q. (By Mr. SmytH.) Is there h dissipati hie 
Meee =A. A pood deal much dissipation—drunkenness—among the 

(). More than among the whites?—A. No; 1d i 

). mae - proportion?—A. Not in SOC eee 

Q. (By Senator KyLz.) They spend a good deal of their earnings for liquor, 


dothey?—A. Yes; that is, the lower class of negroes—the laboring class of negroes. 


@. Now, there are ene or two points I want to questi i 

: : : ‘ ast 
and one is the introduction of the use of ebcains the oeeen A wale 
I think it is rather on the increase, and has been. ; ene 

o (Be Mn ee It is something new. 

. (By Mr. RaTcHForp.) What is cocaine?—A. I can hardl ; iti 
that is used for sniffing, taking itinthenose. It has eeetnie he 
my information is, as morphine or the opium habit. ae : 


a 


ae a 
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Q. What is the result to the negroes?—A. It makes them crazy for thetime. I 
have seen them so crazy that they did not know what they were doing. 

Q. Crazy or drunk?—A. Drunk and crazy. 

Q. It affects his moral fiber or standing? Does it degrade him?—A. Yes. 

SP Weakens the control of his passions?—A. Yes; and mental faculties. So 
bad, in fact, I have often thought it ought to be suppressed. 

Q. Is that practiced to such an extent that there has been notice of it in police 
records?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has that been known here?—A. Particularly in the last 4 or 5 
years. z 

Q. Five years ago unknown?—A. I did not know of it at all. 

Q. It has been on the increase?—A. Yes. 

Q. Steadily?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Recognized as a marked evil among the negroes to-day?—A. Decidedly so. 

Q. Can you notice it when you arrest persons, that they are sometimes under 


‘the influence of cocaine?—A. Yes; it is often said to be a cocaine drunk when 


they are being brought in. 

Q. You recognize the symptoms?—A. Yes. 

_Q. Is that so all along the river towns?—A. I think particularly all along the 
river. : 

Q. (By Senator KyLz.) Introduced from New Orleans, was it?—A. I suppose 
there are many there. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyrtu.) Is it spreading out into the country?—A. As to that I can 
not say. It has on large plantations where the negroes are employed for cotton- 
picking purposes and come from the cities. 

Do they take cocaine in preference to liquor—whisky?—A. Some do and 
some do not. 

Q. Is it cheaper? Can you go ona cocaine drunk cheaper than a whisky 
drunk?—A. Yes; decidedly cheaper. You can get enough to go on a drunk twice 
for about a quarter. 

Q. So its cheapness, if anything, leads to its use?—A. Yes; and it has an im- 
portant effect, too. 

Q. What peculiar effects of a cocaine drunk ensue?—A. I do not know how 
that is. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcuFrorD.) It rather takes the place of opium than whisky?—A. 
Yes; more particularly, 1 think. Negroes can go into a drug store and buy it 
without a prescription, and they can get enough of it for a quarter to get drunk 
on—thoroughly drunk on. 

Q. Have you any Chinese here?—A. Very few. 

@. Is the opium habit here, too?—A. Yes; among the Chinamen. 

Q. (By Mr. SmytTH.) Opium joints here?—A. Yes. 

. Was this habit of cocaine gotten from them, from the opium joints?—A. No; 
I do not think so. 

Q. You think, then, the sale of cocaine ought to be regulated by law the same 
as other poisons?—A. Yes; I do. 

Q. That might curb the habit?—A. Yes, to some extent. 

@. (By Senator KyLE.) Ought to be restricted the same as the sale of poisons?— 

eS. 

. (By Mr. SmytH.) You consider that a menace to the welfare of the negro 
race?—A. I think it is; yes. 

Q. Lead to their extermination in time, if the practice was exended?—A. Yes. 

@. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Is the practice as prevalent among the white peo- 
ple?—A. No, sir; not nearly to the same extent. i 

. (By Senator KyLE.) What have you noticed in regard to the educational 
facilities for the negro in the city?—A. They are good. 

Q. Public schools, have they?—A. Yes. 

@. Their teachers are high-class young men and women?—A. Yes. I think 
they have the same facilities as the white people. 

Q. Are they disposed to take advantage of these schools?—A. Well, hardly., I 
do not think they do. A great many do not, at least. There is no compulsion, 
you know, to make them go to school here. A great many do not care anything 
about education themselves, and do not know the advantage of it. 

(Testimony closed. ) 
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WasHINGTON, D. C., April 18, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President American Federation of Labor. 


The commission met at 12.05 p. m., Tuesday, April 18, 1899, Vice-Chairman 
Phillips presiding. At that time Mr. Samuel Gompers was introduced as a wit- 
ness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: ; ; 

Mr. Gompers. With your permission I would say I would like my testimony to 
be general, where it will be of greater advantage, and specific and in detail. 
where the same purposes can be accomplished. My only desire is to give as clear 
testimony to the commission as I may beable to give. __ ; ' 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) What is your name and residence, and official posi- 
tion?—A. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor. My 
residence is No. 44 East One hundred and tenth street, New York City. The 
headquarters of the organization is at 423 and 425 G street NW., Washington, 
1D), 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is the American Federation of Labor an organization 
that grew from its own genesis, or was it the successor of any other organ- 
ization in the United States?—A. It was the successor of the National Labor 
Union, which went out of existence in 1868; rather, that was the last convention 
of that organization that was ever held; and from that day until 1881 there did 
not exist a general organization of labor in the United States, not at least on the 
trade union basis of organization. In 1881 a conference was held at Terre Haute, 
Ind., where the subject of the formation of a, new national labor movement— 
ought to be inaugurated, or called into existence; and a call was issued for a 
congress to take place at Pittsburg, Pa., in November, 1881. It was there that 
the organization then known as the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions of the United States and Canada was formed. It continued in existence 
from then under that name until 1886, when the convention, instead of being held 
at St. Louis, as the previous convention determined it should be: held, a general 
vote of the members of the organization was taken, and Columbus, Ohio, was sub- 
stituted for the place to hold the convention; and this change was made in order 
that the various national unions unaffiliated with the old organization might have 
an opportunity of meeting with the affiliated organizations and forming an amal- 
gamation under some new name and greater activity and opportunity. The 
amalgamation was effected, and the name American Federation of Labor adopted. 

Q. How many years have you been president of the American Federation of 
Labor?—A. I have been president, with the intermission of 2 years only, in 1885, 
and 1, in 1895, since 1882. In +881 I was nominated for the presidency, but with- 
drew and was elected vice-president unanimously, and the following year presi- 
dent, and continued in the position with the exception of the times just stated. I 
should add, if 1 may be permitted, that there was no salary of any kind, or 
emolument of any character from the formation of the organization in 1881 until 
May 1887. The work was all gratuitously performed, such as could be performed 
by aman who was a factory operative and had a family to support, giving the 
evenings, the Sabbath, and holidays, or what were holidays to others, and occa- 
sionally taking a little time that could be taken from the work with the consent 
of the employer. 

Q. Have youany knowledge of thenumber of membersin your organization when 
you first formed, and the number of members to-day, the men that are represented in 
your body?—A. Ouly approximately, and Ican not give figures as absolute, for there 
were different methods by which the numerical strength was ascertained. Inthe 
early days of the federation there was a much smaller contribution by the organi- 
zations to the general office, and as a consequence inany of the organizations 
would give their full membership, The members of labor organizations are very 
much like other men. They are not always in love with the tax collector. The 
per capita tax to the general office in the organized labor movement is what the 
tax is to the citizen in public life, and perhaps there may be a desire not to run 
into Bae aa peueetor and to volunteer the information as to all that. may be 
Pie aidan (isi. Thove ae now a the kee wee 
should say, more than 600,000. ee 
Q. Your federation is on the trades-union system, is it not?—A. Yes; it is, as 
its term implies, a federation of trades unions. It is a volunteer association and. 
depends more largely upon the consent of the governed than any other organiza- 
tion on earth. There is absolutely no power of coercion, and experience has 
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demonstrated that to be our greatest source of strength. Our officers, our coun- 
cils. our conventions, must of necessity endeavor to express the consensus of 
opinion of those who are associated and affiliated with us. If we fail to do that, 
either in our representative capacity at the conventions or in our capacity as 
executive officers, we should soon be generals without an army. The right as 
associations to disassociate themselves is inherent in the affiliated organizations. 

Q. How many international unions of trades have you in theassociation? How 
many national, or State, or whatever subdivisions you have?—A. We have now 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 71 national and international - 
unions. That is a larger number of national and international unions than has 
ever before existed in the United States. From the fact that Canada is an adja- 
cent country to ours and a competitor, and that Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 
the South American Republics are considered practically one contiguous country, 
the term ‘‘international ” used in the sense of the organizations, simply applies to 
the American Continent. There are about 11,500 local unions attached to these 
national and international unions; there are 10 State branches; there are 87 city 
central bodies; central labor unions known under several technical names; and 
there are a little more than 600 local unions which have no national or interna- 
tional unions of their own, and are directly attached to the American Federation 
of Labor by charter. Thenational and international unions hold the same rela- 
tive position to the American Federation of Labor as I should say the States do 
to the Federal Government; they are perfectly autonomous and independent in 
their internal affairs; and only upon affairs affecting the working people as a 
Wwage-earning class does the American Federation of Labor interfere, intervene, 
or help; and carrying that thought further a moment, I should say that the pur- 
pose is not to interfere or intervene until the assistance-is asked; not to be the 
meddler; that the government and administration of the affairs of the national 
and international union shall be in the hands of those primarily in interest; and 
if the general organization can be helpful, it should be when applied to, rather 
than to force itself upon the organization, when perhaps such an effort or attempt 
at meddling would interfere with the policy of the organization. 
pee our national officers are the president, secretary, and executive council?— 

ay Vie: 

Q. How is this executive council selected or formed?—A. By the delegates from 
the various affiliated unions. They meet in conventon and vote openly by roll 
call, and each delegate is entitled to cast one vote for every 100 members he rep- 
resents, or major fraction thereof, and the candidate receiving a majority of all 
votes is elected. They elect one on each ballot. In that way the president, the 
several vice-presidents, the secretary, and the treasurer are elected. 

Q. So that that election is purely elective and never by appointment?—A. Never 
by appointment; always elective. ; 

Q. And all those members of your national council are members in good stand- 
ing of national or state bodies?—A. They are now. They are always in good 
standing,in their organizations which they represent, but they do not always 
represent a national or international. While that is usually the case, there has 
been a case, for instance, of Mr. Duncan, the present second vice-president; some 
4 years ago he was elected while representing a local central body, rather than a 
national union; but in the last convention, and few previous conventions, he 
represented the national union of his trade, and was reelected as a member of the 
executive council. A 

Each of the members of the executive council is an executive officer in his own 
national union and has had the indorsement, the most emphatic indorsement, that 
any man can receive. With your permission, I will read off the names, and give 
some personal expression of each one. The executive council consists at present 
of 9 members. They are, Samuel Gompers: I have been a delegate from my own 
local union to the national conventions of my trade since and including 1877. I 
was offered the presidency of that organization before Mr, Adolph Strasser was 
elected. I declined it because I preferred to see Mr. Strasser elected. He was 
not at the convention at the time. He was my choice for the presidency. Ihave 
been a member of the council of that organization many years. I have been its 
accredited delegate to every convention of the American Federation of Labor. 

Q. That is the Cigar Makers’ International Union?—A. Yes. I am at present 
its first vice-president. : 

Mr. P. J. McGuire, first vice-president of the American Federation of Labor, is 
the founder and general secretary-treasurer of the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, an organization that he formed in 1879, Ibelieve. Mr. McGuire 
has been unanimously reelected to the secretaryship of that organization at every 
convention held, and has been a delegate to every convention of the American 
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Federation of Labor with but one or two interruptions, and these were of his own 
hoice. ; , ; 

5 Mr. James Duncan, general secretary of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, 

has the confidence of his organization; has been elected secretary only. recently, 

and has been a delegate to the American Federation of Labor for more than the 

past 10 years. : ew we 

Mr. James O’Connell is president of the International Association of Machinists, 
and has been for the past 6 years. He has been vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor for the past 4 years, or the year immediately following the 
affiliation of his organization with the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. John Mitchell, vice-president, is president of the United Mine Workers of 
America. For two years he was one of its vice-presidents. He is the successor 
of one of the members of your commission, Mr. Ratchford, and was a delegate to 
the last convention of the American Federation of Labor, the first convention he 
attended. 

Mr. Max Morris, general secretary of the Retail Clerks’ International Protective 
Union, has held that office for several years. He was elected at the last convention, 
for the first time, as vice-president. 

Mr. Thomas I. Kidd is general secretary of the Amalgamated Woodworkers’ 
International Union, and has held that position for many years; has been a 
delegate to the conventions of the American Federation of Labor several times, 
and was elected last year. 3 
Mr. John B. Lennon, general secretary-treasurer of the Journeymen Tailors’ 
National Union, has held that office for the past 12 or 14 years. He has been 
treasurer of the American Federation of Labor for the past 10 years or more, and 
has been a delegate for as many years. : 

Mr. Frank Morrison, secretary of American Federation of Labor, belongs to 
the International Typographical Union, andwas elected a little more than 2 years 
ago. He is now serving in his third year. 

That, in brief, willindicate to you the fact of the rather representative character 
of the men composing the executive council. The executive council’s headquarters 
are here, but they only meet occasionally. 

Q. (By Mr.C.J. Harris.) Donotreside here permanently?—A. No; they locate 
at different points in the country, and meet at the headquarters here; or, as 
occasion requires, elsewhere, to transact business. Most of the business, I might 
say, during the conventions and the interim between executive-council meetings, 
is conducted by correspondence. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Youhave adefense fund, have you not, in the American 
Federation of Labor?—A. We are just trying to create one. We had a provision 
in the constitution of the American Federation of Labor that in the event of an 
emergency the executive council had the power to levy an assessment of 2 cents a 
week per member upon all organizations affiliated. This, however, has only been 
resorted to about six times during the existence of the organization; and at the 
last convention a new system was proposed; that the organizations may elect to 
contribute 5 cents per month to create a defense fund. It is only within the past 
6 weeks that the circular went out from our office to the affiliated organizations, 
stating that we expected them to signify on or before June 1, 1899, as to their 
desire of becoming contributors to this voluntary defense fund. If it were a 
little later in the year I should be willing to express an open and official opinion 
as to the wisdom or unwisdom of the proposition in the last convention. 

@. You would not care now to express an opinion as to the merits of a large 
defense fund in any organization?—A. Yes; [have no hesitancy at all in express- 
ing an opinion. 

- The commission would like to hear from you on that.—A. So long as men will 
have adverse interests, and one side either proposes to fight to defend its interests 
or 1s in a position to fight to defend or further its interests, it is humane, it is just, 
and it is necessary that the other side also prepare itself to defend or protect or 
advance its interests. If it does not it will be annihilated. The defense fund in 
the hands of the organizations of labor is the material weapon by which the 
working people can, do, and must protect themselves. Wealth in the hands of 
the employer is in itself a great power to take advantage of the wage earner, 
unless the wage earner is organized _and in a position to protect himself. There 
was a time when the individual workingman, when leaving his employment, was 
somewhat nearer upon an equality in power with the individual employer. 
Organization then may not have been as essential to the protection of the labor- 
ers’ interests as it is to-day. To-day the successful employer is that one who 
employs a very large number of workingmen, and if fair consideration for the 
employees’ rights is to be had at all, the entire number of the employees must act 
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as one man in order to be upon an equality of power and strength, to resist 
encroachments upon the workers’ rights, and be as comparatively strong as the 
individual workingman was to the individual employer say half ‘a century ago, 
when the man employing five men was a fairly extensive employer. The acting 
together, the aggregation, is the unit. The union is the machine by which the 
best results are to be obtained. It is the discipline of elements that go to make 
up the army of labor, and a defense fund is the arms and ammunition. I believe 
in the defense fund, that employers may understand in the beginning that they 
can not trivially or lightly attempt to reduce wages; that they can not enforce 
obnoxious conditions, say, for the increasing of the number of hours of labor, 
obnoxious shop rules, unsanitary conditions of employment, surroundings, etc.; 
that they can not lightly or inconsiderately do these things without knowing 
beforehand that the workers are organized and are in a position to withstand for 
a considerable time any attempt on the part of the employer to enforce these con- 
ditions which the organized employees would resent. On the other hand a large 
fund, a defense fund being part of it, is the better fund than any. A large fund 
in the organization is the preventive of the reduction of wages during dull times, 
and it gives the better opportunity to workingmen to obtain concessions when 
industry revives. We have seen that when organizations have had little or no 
funds and an industrial crisis comes, as it does under our economic conditions, 
periodically—there is a periodicity about our industrial crises that is very notice- 
able to the student—when these years of industrial stagnation come upon us and 
the workers are only partly organized and have little funds, they are the easiest 
to succumb to the constant reductions in their wages; and when an industrial 
revival takes place they are the last to receive any of its benefits. It is the organi- 
zations of the working people which are best prepared to withstand injustice or 
reductions in wages that succeed best in resistance. They maintain the organi- 
zation during the periods of depression and are already in position to take advan- 
tage of the better opportunities which present themselves by reason of a revival 
of industry, while on the other hand, those who have suffered most lose a very 
large part of their organization, if not entirely, and much of the time is lost in 
the effort to bring the men together to reorganize. ‘‘ There isa tide in the affairs 
of men, which, if taken at the flood,” etc. 

Q. What do you say of the proposition, accepted, as I understand, by trades 
unions usually, that the larger the defense fund and the higher the dues of any 
union, the stronger they are and the more sure they are to protect their rights?— 
A. That proposition can not be successfully disputed; and, too, the large fund in 
an organization is the greatest contributing cause to a diminution in the number 
of strikes. 

. Would you care to mention the position of the cigar: makers’ union in 
respect to the fund and the strike matter?—A. The Cigar Makers’ International 
Union, of which I have the honor of being a member, and have been since 1864, 
continuously, was at one time an incoherent mass of federated members into a 
federated number of local unions, each absolutely independent of the other, 
except that they could, if they chose, accept a member’s traveling card and 
accord him the hand of fellowship. During the early history of the organization 
it possessed no real merit, until a strike occurred and brought about an under- 
standing among my fellow-craftsmen that there was something more necessary 
than simply the declaration that one was a union man, and that was that wherever 
you are a union man you are naturally to observe the same obligations, perform 
the same duties, and be entitled to the same privileges and benefits. That dawned 
upon us just after a great strike and just previous to the greater strike of 1877, 
when there were about 10,000 cigar makers out on strike, after suffering all the 
miseries that one couldimagine. It was at the convention of 1877 that we adopted 
the first proposition of uniform dues and uniform initiation fees. Previous to 
that one local union would charge $5 for initiation fee, another one would charge 
$3, another $1, another, not so fortunately situated, would charge 10 cents, or 
perhaps accept them without any initiation fee at all, and_usually where we 
charged very low figures they used to run in in swarms. If I could coin a word 
expressive of the way they ran out, I should be glad to—the way they left the 
organization. And this was true, too, of the lack of uniformity in dues; lack of 
uniformity of duties and rights. We gradually introduced a system by which 
not only the dues were increased, but the funds belonged to the membership in 
their collective capacity. but were held in the local unions, never at general head- 
quarters. We established a system, too, by which a member was entitled to the 
same benefits—strike benefit, lockout benefit, victimization benefit, sick benefit, 
traveling benefit—that is, when a member was out of employment, so that he 
need not be arrested as a tramp or vagrant his union card entitled him to a loan 
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the union under whose jurisdiction he was, so that he could travel to the 
Shera tra and get 50 cents in addition to the mileage, so as to buy a meal or got 
a lodging, and from place to place those loans were accorded to him pees cou 
return to work, and then he paid 10 per cent of his wages in repaying the organ- 
ization the loan advanced. It was a loan system, without interest, of course. 
Then there was the out-of-work benefit—benefit when a man is out of work; that 
condition for which society makes no provision at all, not even the charitably 
inclined. Our organization proposed to go to the defense of the member and pay 
him, not a stipend asa matter of charity, but something in his own right as a con- 
tributing member. Then the death benefit, from $50 for the first year of a mem- 
bership to $550 to a member’s family or nearest of kin for 15 years’ membership. 
There is a graduated figure or sum between those sums. We pay 30 cents per 
week as dues for these benefits, and we receive in return a larger amount jn the 
shape of benefits, direct benefits, than is paid by any insurance or beneficial 
association on earth. The combination makes its administration economical. 
The percentage of expenditure for administration is very small; and this does 
not refer to the strike benefit or lockout benefit, or victimization benefit. . 

During the early history of our organization the men would be on a strike at 
least, [should say, 2 months of the year. Cigar makers were continually on strike, 
very much like the coal miners were between 1893 and 1897—always striking. 
At any .rate they had not lost their manhood and courage to protest against 
wrong. They were going down during those years, but they were fighting all the 
time, and the fighting quality came to their relief when they entered into their 
great contest in 1897, which brought about, I might say, the last of the great 
misery of the miners. A transformation took place in our trade. Our constant 
fighting at least maintained within us some grit to protest at sotne opportune 
time to advantage. Inthe early history of the organization we expended hundreds 
of thousands of dollars on strikes. The pigater proportion of our funds was 
expended in strikes. I could give you the figures, but not justnow. Mr. Perkins, 
the president of that organization, [think it would be better if he should give that 
testimony. I would not care to intrench upon the ground that he ought probably 

-to cover. I would say that in the same proportion that we increased our dues 
from 10 cents per week to 30 we had less strikes, consequently less expenditure 
for strikes, and, nothwithstanding that, our strikes in the later years were usually 
of a character for improvement, for the higher wage. There were very few 
strikes during the industrial depression between 1893 and 1897. There were very 
few great strikes in which our trade was involved by reason of: the fact—that we 
attributed, rather—that the organization was numerically and financially strong 
and could resist for a very long period any attempt on the part of the employers to 
reduce wages. Their experience had taught them that a fight with the cigar 
makers was expensive at any time, and that with the organization and its large 
treasury it might be interminable. In 1883, when we were only paying 15 cents 
per week dues, a strike of cigar makers in Cincinnati, involving about 1,800 peo 
ple, lasted for 13 months. We did not win the strike, but the employers do not 
exist in Cincinnati. The trade went elsewhere, and where that trade went the 
cigar makers went and higher wages went: and though the strike was lost in 
Cincinnati, as an effect of the strike the good result was obtained. 
 Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Question 3.—Incorporation of trades unions, 
feasibility, and legal effect. Have you made a study of the question of the incor- 
poration of trades unions?—A. Fairly. 

Q. And found both good and bad effects, in your opinion?—A. In the first years 
of my connection with the general labor movement I was in favor of the incor- 
poration of the trades unions. I have not advocated that for a number of years. 

Q. For what reason?—A. I am afraid that the time may come when there will 
be a disposition on the part of those who are antagonistic to the interests of the 
workers to mulct the treasuries of the trades unions and destroy much of that 


which has been built up by the workingmen in the trades unions. It was one of 


the greatest crimes that the kings of England committed in confiscating the 
funds of the guilds. 


r : __ Those funds that had been built up by the workingmen in 
their guilds to provide for the indigent and the suffering members of the guilds 
were confiscated by the kings as part of the property of the Crown, and the 
organizations or guilds were destroyed. 

Q. You do not believe, then, in the pecuniary liability of trades unions on any 
contracts for labor?—A. I am not in favor of such a proposition. I should want 


that the funds of a trades union should be absolutely safe from the interference 
of the State. ; 


@. By interference of the State do you mean—— 


ae Hi 
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Q. (By Mr, FARQUHAR.) Judicial process?—A. Including that. There has 
never yet been a very serious effort made on that line, unless it was clothed by 
some judicial process. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) What would be the objection, from your 
standpoint, to a trades union assuming a pecuniary responsibility for the keeping 
of its agreements with contractors or employers? You said you anticipated dan- 
ger. Would that danger come, in your judgment, from the inability of the union 
to control its members, or would it not?—A. Not necessarily, but there are a 
number of causes that I might put in this way: There is scarcely an act which a 
union can take but which, in its very nature, by reason of the large number of 
members, is practically a public act, of which the employers are generally 
informed. On the other hand, there is scarcely any act that the employer can 
perform or take which isa public act, or of which information can reach the 
employees. Contracts are frequently entered into by employers with repre- 
sentatives of organizations. The employer determines upon a change of pulicy; 
he does not announce a lockout—simply a reorganization of his forces. The 
reorganization of his forces is practically a lockout, and the employees have no 
redress and can not have any. 

Q. If the labor union were incorporated and as a corporation made contracts 
with the employer, then it would have redress for the violation of that contract, 
would it not?—A. Hardly. There is not an employer who can not find some 
means to overcome the terms of a contract, more particularly when labor is 
poorly organized or insufficiently organized, and he can get others to take their 
places. 

Q. Then would your objection on that point be that you fear the contract 
would be binding upon the employees and they would be unable to enforce it 
against the employer?—A. Yos, in the courts, to establish it beyond the perad- 
venture of a doubt as legal evidence. Anyone who has had long experience as an 
employee will understand that. Having had an experience of 26 years as a fac- 
tory operative, know what that means from my own observation, and I also 
know that as having come under my observation as one devoting his efforts to 
the labor movement. 

. Is or is not that precisely the evil which the advocates of incorporation seek 
to remedy? Is the contention not made that if the trade unions were incor- 
porated, so that they were legal bodies, their contracts would have a legal status 
in the courts; would be legal evidence of what was agreed and would be enforce- 
able?—A. There are a number of unions that have availed themselves of incor- 
poration under State laws. Ido not know whether there is any under the United 
Stateslaw. But the fact of incorporation of a trade union has not added either to 
its stability or to its ability to enforce the terms of a contract with the employer. 

@. Asa legal proposition, if the union is made a body corporate and the act 
under which it is incorporated is broad enough, it must be true that such incor- 
poration gives it a legal status to enforce its contract by judgment against the 
other party to the contract.—A. If the facts which constitute a practical viola- 
tion of the terms of a contract could be presented as legal evidence in the courts, 
that would be true; but as a matter of fact, the grievances from which the organ- 
ized workers suffer, so far as the violation of the terms of a contract goes, are 
not in its specific violation, but by the surreptitious efforts, by indirect means, 
to overcome the terms of a contract and practically annul it—as, for instance, 
determining, say, that for the production of such an article a specific amount of 
wage shall be paid, and by the introduction of another article precisely the same 
and simply giving it another name requiring the same amount of work to be 
performed in the production of the article, yet the terms of the contract are not 
violated. It is simply called or styled by the employer as something new, not 
called for by the contract, and in which he insists that that wage is a fair one. 

Q. Then the answer formulates in this way: That the subject is one which can 
not be covered by contract?—A. It is, so far as that point is concerned. There is 
another. In all bodies a certain number are more active for the time being than 
the larger number constituting the body, and I presume that may be true, too, 
with all due respect, of the members of this Industrial Commission, as well as it 
is in the Halls of Congress, as well as it is in the church; and so it is in the 
organizations of labor. The men who are selected as the representatives of the 
organization, and true to the interest and the cause of the men they represent, 
want the terms of the contract lived up to, are good workmen, have been employed 


* for a long number of years by the employer. The employer finds that he should 


like to nibble at that scale, and he knows that two or three of these men are 
sticklers for the enforcement of the contract. He will find the means by which 
these three men have been ‘ neglectful ” of their work; he will find the means by 
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ich he can demonstrate to a disinterested party that this man has not per- 
Sorted his work as required; he can, through his superintendent or foreman, 
make his work—his employment—there uncomfortable, make his surroundings 
unbearable, so that he will, perhaps, in desperation do something that would be 
a violation of the rule—a violation of a rule that.is never punished, and a rule that 
has become lax by the demonstration of its inutility and uselessness. This one, 
recognizing its disuse, doing the same as others, violating that simple rule, gives 
sufficient cause for discharge. It is good cause, or it issupposed to be good cause, 
for discharge; it is a violation of the rule, and one, two, or three active men, 
representative men, are easily disposed of, and the others are conveniently informed 


that it is best not to be too contentious in the enforcement of the terms of the - 


contract. : 3 : 

Q. Would not the incorporation of the union relieve precisely the situation 
cited in the illustration? Neither the active men nor the other men would have 
anything to say about the contract. It would be the board of that union that 
made it.—A. But when the employees of the concern are practically substituted 
the organization, as such, can take no action. When the spirit has been crushed 
out of the men the organization can not take any action, for the reason that they 
will be compelled to rely for evidence upon the men employed, and they would 
be either unwilling witnesses or witnesses who would endeavor to shield the 
violation of the terms of the contract by the employer. ; 

«. My understanding, then, is this: That under a corporation, and_a contract 
between the corporate body and the employer, you fear, first, that the contract 
could and would be enforced against the union in the courts; secondly, that it 
could not be enforced against the employer because, if a manufacturing business, 
he is enabled to invent numberless devices for evading it, so that the courts could 
not protect the union against him?—A. Yes; there would be so many ways by 
which he could circumvent it himself. 

Q. Any other reason yon want to civer—A. There was one, yes. The funds of 
an incorporated union are subject to the union's disposition. The laws of the 
union define how the moneys can be expended. Usually it requires a two-thirds 
vote, often a majority vote, to determine; and there is likely to be and isa minority, 
no matter how small, opposed to any proposed action; and in an incorporated 
trade union it would be within the power of a minority to enjoin a union from 
expending its funds even in accordance with its ownlaws. The effect of it would 
be disastrous in the case of a conflict between employer and employed. Though 
an injunction against the expenditure of any money may not be made permanent, 
yet the fact that the money is not made available ata specified time, the time 
when the members have a right to look for the benefits to which they have con- 
tributed, is in itself sufficient to discourage the men engaged in a conflict. They 
do not know how long the funds may be tied up. They lose confidence in the 
ability of the organization to protect them in their contests, and lose heart in the 
contest itself. Cases may arise when the employer, who frequently has an 
influence with a number of the men, no matter whether the influence be legiti- 
mate or otherwise, may influence a small minority to take such action as will 
practically do the work*of the employer and break the backbone of the contest. 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) Do you or do you not believe that the objections 
pointed out as against incorporation would be overcome by reason of the advan- 
tages In maintaining general contracts?—A. No; the terms of a contract between 
an employer and the employees are generally observed, not because of the written 
agreement or contract, but because of the power of the organization. There is 
more collective bargaining between the national unions of the country to-day 
than ever before; but it is true that there are efforts locally on the part of 
employers to break away from the terms of the general collective bargain; but 
with time, as the organization demonstrates to the employer its ability to make 

adily abide by the collective bargain reached, and 


his effort costly, he will more re 
the incorporation of the trades union will not, in my judgment, help it one iota, 


one jot. 


Q. Then you believe that it is simply a question of the strength of a trade 
union, to have its agreements complied with, and that the law can not secure 
through incorporation of that trade union for its members what the trade union 
can not secure?—A. Tam quite convinced that it is so, and I say it as a result of 
an experience of more than 34 years in the labor movement. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect,if any, does incorporation have on the 


right of private contract of the individual2—A. It would be a collective contract, 


and it would not interfere 
of the collective contract. 


Q. Would a person on the outside be compelled to go to the officers of the 


with any contract that did not conflict with the terms 


Se ee ee me! 
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trade union to make a contract for the individual workmen that he desires to 
have to do his work? Let me illustrate it this way: I want10 mechanics. Now, 
could I go to the 10 men and contract, or must I go to the officers of the organi- 
zation and contract with them?—A. That is, providing you have an agreement or 
contract with the union by the terms of which you are not only to employ the 
members of the union but to apply at the union’s offices for the help you require. 
If that is not one of the terms of the contract, and it is not often so, then you 
employ whichever members you please. There are several things in connection 
with this of interest, and I should like to call attention to what is regarded as 
an action of manliness, the ethics of unionism in that regard in one trade, and that 
which is regarded as the direct opposite in another trade. For instance, there are 
some trades which have carried the system along since the formation of the 
guilds, and that is that no man should ask for employment himself; that some 
one, the steward of the shop, the steward of the old ‘ chapel,” should ask the 
foreman if he has employment for aman. The asking by an individual for 
employment for himself would be regarded as an act wanting in manhood. The 
steward of a shop could not refuse to ask the superintendent or foreman for a 
position for this man, no matter whether he was a personal friend or personal 
enemy. If he would refuse it would be regarded as an unmanly and unworthy 
act. On the other hand, there are some trades in which if there be one man in 
an establishment to ask for employment for another, the act would be regarded 
as unmanly. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) I think this was what the governor was 
seeking to find out—whether, with the trade unions incorporated and responsible 
for their contracts, it would not of necessity come to pass that a builder, for 
instance, wanting mechanics, would go to the trade union to make his contracts, 
because they would be responsible bodies, while the individual would not be; and 
if the answer to that question is in the affirmative, then would it not be necessary 
for the trade unions to so change their laws as to place these individual members 
under such positive obligations as would insure, for the reasons I have stated 
before, his protection; and whether, without the design of abrogating the right 
of individual contract, 1t would not come to pass from the operation of the sys- 
tem? Is that the idea? 

Mr. A. L, Harris. Yes; that is the idea. 

The WITNESS. There are now agreements between organizations of labor: and 
employers as to wages, hours of labor, and other conditions. Some of the agree- 
ments contain a clause that the employer, when needing labor, shall apply to the 
secretary or manager of the labor bureau of the union for such help as he may 
require. On the other hand, there are agreements of unions with employers that 
contain no such provision at all, the simple stipulation being the employment of 
members of that union, obtained ashe may choose. I would like to add that that 
is one of the principal reasons that has impelled many unions to adopt the prin- 
ciple of requiring the employer to secure his help from the secretary of the labor 
bureau of the union, or the manager, because with the system previously in effect 
the employer would get his help from some employment agency with which the 
men out of work would enter into an agreement to give its private agent a bonus 
to get employment; or the employment agency may have been in a liquor saloon, 
or liquor store, and the men who spent the most money with the liquor store were 
the men who were recommended to the employer. It was to avoid these evils 
that several unions have adopted the system of requiring the employer to apply 
to the union for help, and the cases I have in mind are particularly the bakers, 
the barbers, and the brewers. There the system was that the saloon keeper was 
the employing agent, and generally he got a large bonus for recommending a man 
to employment, and the more frequent the changes the greater the number of 
bonuses that came to him, and, of course, with total disregard whether the men 
were competent or otherwise, the only consideration being his bonus and the 
amount of money that the poor fellows would spend in order to curry favor with 
n keeper. 
oe jee Mr. RAROUHAR.) Is it or is it not the custom for the foreman or the 
superintendent of a factory or workshop to be the man that hires the help and 
puts them to work and discharges them?—A. Yes. 

. And that any dereliction of the general rules of the shop goes to the chapel; 
the chapel takes into consideration all the circumstances and passes upon it before 
any trouble goes outside of the shop?—A. That is especially so in the printing 
trade, where they have these shop organizations under the old guild name of the 
chapel, with a father of the chapel, who is the representative of the union in the 
interim of meetings. But in other trades than the printing trade they have what 
they call the shop organization, which is practically the same thing, and the shop 
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ommittees, where they have no shop organization. These shop organizations and 
eae seek to opis Buy Supe between the employer and the employees in 
interim of meetings of the union. : \ 9 
a : is it not also. a oe that there are some trades—you mentioned the printers 
trade—with whom it would be impossible to get into this contract feature at all?— 
A. It would be an exceedingly difficult thing in any event, and so far as the legal 
responsibility for damages is concerned it would receive the emphatic opposition 
of organized labor. I know that, so far as Iam concerned, between conventions, 
if the American Federation of Labor had not decided upon the subject, I should 
feel warranted to exercise every function of which I was capable in order to defeat 
such legislation until the convention had decided; and if they decided I was 
wrong, they would be required to fill the position with another man. Perhaps 
they would feel as though they would want to do that of their own accord. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Suppose an act of incorporation for the 
benefit of labor unions was passed which effectually guarded against the possi- 
bility of a labor union being held in money damages, but imposed a responsibility 
in the shape of expulsion or suspension or other treatment of members who 
violated its contracts, the extreme penalty being, for violation by members of 
the unions, a forfeiture of the charter?—A. I want to say that I have never 
advocated the expulsion of any man who was a member of any union. My 
reason for it is this, that the expulsion from membership in the union is capital 
punishment, so far as the labor organization is concerned, and that ought not to 
be enforced except for the gravest crime that a workingman can be guilty of 
against his fellow-workingmen. } F 

Q. What is that crime? Would it or would it not be such a crime, under the 
system under consideration, to violate an agreement of his union and compel it 
to forfeit on its contract?—A. That would be a very grave mistake and a grave 
wrong, and might involve serious injury, but it is not such an offense as would 
warrant, in my judgment, expulsion. Of Course, I would say this: It would be 
necessary to define what offense a member would have to be guilty of to warrant 
his expulsion before 1 should even have attempted to give the answer I have. 

Q. You are opposed to money damages; to go back to my hypothetical ques- 
tion again; that branch of my question is disposed of?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now the question is, What could besubstituted for money damages? Lasked 
the question in the form I did because it seems to me there is nothing left.—A. I 
will say that an organization of labor that fails to keep faith with an employer 
can not succeed, and never yet succeeded. The organizations of labor depend 
upon the faith of the members in the trade union, and the faith which the 
union keeps with its members, the faith that they both keep with the employers 
in any agreement that they enter into, and that is the hypothesis upon which 
the question is based. It is often claimed by employers that the organizations 
ot labor are irresponsible, and that it is useless for them to enter into a contract 
with unincorporated unions. The fact is this, that the employers have frequently 
violated the contracts with the organizations of labor, and not the organizations 
ot labor with their employers; these are the facts. 

The miners have an agreement with their employers, entered into in 1897 and 
reentered into in 1898, on practically the old terms. The miners’ union is engaged 
in a constant effort in order to keep the employers to abide by the terms of the 
contract. The contest at Pana and Virden last year, which resulted in blood- 
shed, was caused by the employers there violating the contract with their miners. 

Q. If the miners, say, had been a legal corporation and had had a contract 
with the employers, with a round sum stipulated as liquidated damages for its 
violation, would it not have been possiblo that they would have been relieved in 
their effort to hold them up to their contract?—A. In that instance, yes; but 
there are others who are not in the agreement and who want to continue to 
operate their mines below the scale agreed upon between the operators and the 
representatives of the miners’ union, and these employers make it practically 
difficult for the fair-minded employers to comply with the agreement. 

Q. Suppose they were all incorporated, and all had in force these contracts—— 
(Avoi( Interrupting. ) We might as well say, if all the employers were united in a 
common association and all wage-earners in the union; then I would not have 
any doubt we would arrive at a settlement that would be satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, The difficulty is that this is a matter of gradual growth, it is a matter 
of development, and the employers are building a man of straw as a bugaboo, 
saying that these violations of contract are frequent on the part of trade unions, 
and that they are irresponsible bodies, and that it is therefore unsatisfactory to 
enter into any agreement with them. The difficulty on our part is to get them to 
agree with us, whether we are incorporated or uningorporated. We have met 
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with them around the table and discussed with them the terms upon which we 
should work, insisting that the terms upon which we work may be reasonable. 

Q. Having given your reasons why a contract can not be enforced against cer- 
tain classes of manufacturers, you make the further answer that there is no 
necessity for contract with a labor union, because they keep their agreements 
anyhow.—A. I do not think I said there was no necessity for agreement or con- 
tract, but—— : 

Q. (Interrupting.) I mean no corporate responsibility.—A. Yes. 

Q. You mean that to apply to all manufacturers? Do you mean both answers 
to apply to the miners, or the building trades, and organized labor generally?—A. 
I think so; yes. I will say this in addition, that if the laborers are fairly well 
organized, so far as numerical strength and financial ability to maintain them- 
selves is concerned—a defense fund, if you please, or a large fund by any other 
name available, created by themselvyes—I would as lief take the word of an 
employer as his written contract; and if the workers are not well organized and 
are not well prepared, as I have indicated, as a rule their agreement is as worth- 
less as their word. - 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) I would like to ask your opinion as to the economic 
results of strikes and lockouts to the three parties, the workers, the employers, 
and the community?—A. ‘‘ Relations to nonunion labor and the right to liberty 
of contract”—I would not like to leave that untouched. It is the constant 
effort of the union workers to organize nonunion workmen. As amatter of fact, 
in spite of the assertions to the contrary, the skilled and union workmen or 
unskilled union workmen never have what is charged—a close corporation. There 
is not a union that I know of that does not either, through its own option, appoint 
an organizer or contribute toward the payment of an organizer to organize non- 
union workmen. To-day we have, apart from the organizers which the national 
or international unions have, and apart from the organizers which the central 
bodies have, and apart from the organizers that the local central city bodies 
have—we have, as the general organization of the American Federation of Labor, 
470 organizers engaged in the work day after day, night after night, and holidays, 
trying to organize the unorganized workers. The union members contribute out 
of their earnings, in the shape of dues, in the shape of assessments, in the shape 
of voluntary contributions, moneys in order to organize the unorganized workers, 
so that there shall be a better opportunity for arriving at results advantageous to 
all as to the relations between the employer and employed. We have to-day 3 
organizers, specially appointed by the American Federation of Labor, in the 
South, at the expense of the American Federation of Labor, traveling all through 
the South, trying to organize principally the textile industry and incidentally all 
other unorganized workers that may be induced to join the union, One of the 
great facts that detract from the successful work of the organization and make 
it difficult is that it is not the union worker who is responsible, but it is the non- 
union worker whom we want to bring within the fold of the union, so we can 
enter into collective bargaining and place the employer,so far as the wage labor is 
concerned, so far as the hours of labor are concerned, so far as other conditions of 
labor are concerned, upon a uniform basis, as far as possible, except that there 
shall not be, as so many imagine, a status created, but that a minimum wage rate 
shall be established, The organizations of labor have not any objection at all 
to employers paying as high wages as they themselves care to pay, but organized 
labor is engaged in an effort to establish a living wage—a life line—below which 
workmen should not be required to give their labor. | 

@. Do you not hear very often, through your organizers and others, of men and 
newspapers who will still persist in saying that the unions of this country insti- 
tuted the closed door against this nonunion labor?—A. Yes; that is the charge. 
I tried as briefly as I could to controvert it. _ y 

Q. And yet you say that you have 470 organizers out now to bring this nonun- 
ion labor into harmony with the rules and present conditions that you desire to 
establish for organized labor at your own expense?—A. At the expense of our 
organization. - ve 

Q. It would be called in church work missionary work of the church proper?— 
A. That is the term we sometimes employ when we get religion. : 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) ‘‘ Economic results of strikes and of lockouts.” 
You might take the subject as a whole.—A. The ‘strikes, I should say, might be 
defined as a suspension of labor for the purpose of discussing and arriving at 
terms under which industry or commerce, or both, can be resumed; and the 
cause of a strike is the dissatisfaction on the part of employees with the terms 
under which production or distribution, or both, have been carried on. A lockout 
is the aggressive action on the part of employers, with the same purposes 1n view. 
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The working people find that improvements in the methods of production and 
distribution are constantly being made, and unless they occasionally strike, or 
have the power toenter uponastrike, the improvements will all go to the employer 
and all the injuries to the employees. A strike is an ‘effort on the part of the 
workers to obtain some of the improvements that have occurred resultant from 
bygone and present genius of our intelligence, of our mental progress. Weare 
producing wealth to-day at a greater ratio than ever in the history of mankind, 
and a strike on the part of workers is, first, against deterioration in their condi- 
tion, and, second, to be participants in some of the improvements. Strikes 
are caused from various reasons. The employer desires to reduce wages and 
lengthen hours of labor, while the desire on the part of employees is to obtain 
shorter hours of labor and bettey wages, and better surroundings. Strikes estab- 
lish or maintain the rights of unionism; that is, to establish and maintain the 
organization by which the rights of the workers can be the better protected and 
advanced against the little forms of oppression, sometimes economical, sometimes 
political—the effort on the part of employers to influence and intimidate work- 
men’s political preferences; strikes against victimization; activity in the cause 
of the workers against the blacklist. I had the pleasure of hearing the testimony 
given by Mr. Clark, the grand chief of the Order of Railway Conductors, upon 
‘the question of the blacklist, and I heard the question propounded by one of the 
members of the commission as to letters of recommendation that have certain 
watermarks on.the paper, or printed or written upon any particular tint of paper 

and he said that itself oftentimes would be enough warning to employers when 
this letter of recommendation was presented. Men who have been for long years 
with the trade unions have termed these letters of recommendation to be nothing 
more or less than a ‘‘ ticket of leave,” such as was presented often in the olden 
times by the convict as evidence of good character, at once establishing the fact 
that he was a convict, and that he was not required under the old rule in penology 
to present this ticket of leave upon his ownmerits, upon his own determination 
to be honest and live an honest life ever after. There haye been a number of 
trades that have gone on strikes and suffered along time for the abolition of what 
they then termed a ticket of leave, and I trust that the time is not far distant 
when the railway men will have power enough to abolish that system of presenting 
letters of recommendation to companies of which they want employment. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) What would you substitute?—A. For let- 
ters of recommendation? . 

Q. Letter from the union or union card?—A. I would establish a man as a com- 
petent workman and recommend that competency by the fact that he holdsa clear 
ewe in hisunion. If he had a dishonorable character he could not have that 

. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) If indolent, shiftless in his wor , ing 
that kind, you can not give a recommendation of that psec ernst ne aa 
soon manifest itself in his new employment, if the employer was imposed upon; 
and in these days of machine labor you will find that there are few who an be 
shiftless and hold employment for any length of time. Asa matter of fact with 
the machine labor we find very little contrast with the ability in the productio 
of individuals. Machinery rotates at a particular speed, to which the work :s 
must keep up or lose his job. The weaker—physically mentally wren 2 % 
man wears out so much sooner, and by reason of the ‘greater strain u pon. hi I 3 
is thrown upon the streets and another one capable of keepin ’ a withitie 
machine takes his place; but this shiftless workman, this careless ats 2 : 
co pion et rk—his place is easily supplied. P= paper igri 

. Could an employer conscientiously give r i 
fae = “A ( . oH et Shasta in his emilee ‘I shioald cay nohagn ies eae 

ut the fact that the employer had a man in his servic say for 2 j 
forming faithful service in all that ti 8 service, say for 26 years, per- 
wages, or resisting a wrong, or menor a ie egal re a reduction in 
statement of some one who had been unjustl “dimchthe a sheckie betas i 
superintendent or foreman, perhaps by pe pegs oe » = whim of some 
straightforward c ion r /, SIVIng & Straighiten want ae eee 

g question rather than cringing, often results in the disch 
an employee, and no matter how long or. faithful hi in the discharge of 
recommendation would not be forthcoming irae bk See lee At Eee 
to bring the number of strikes down to a mini I Gnd Ea ease ee 
that we try to be better prepared for them Se ne i 


Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What is the result i 
T. V he t in the last 10 i 
decreased or increased—that is, compared with the increase owere tied tahoe 


A. During the first year of organizations, as a rule, there are strikes. When 


workmen remain organized for any considerable length of time, strikes are 
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reduced in number. It is a peculiar fact that when workmen are unorganized 
they imagine their employers are almighty and themselves absolutely impotent. 
When workmen organize for the first time, this transformation takes place: they 
imagine their employers absolutely impotent and themselves almighty, and the | 
result of it is there is conflict. The employer, so far as strikes begun in his estab- 
lishment are concerned, resents immediately the assumption of the workmen to 
appear by committee. He has been accustomed to look upon himself, as to his 
factory or his establishment, as ‘‘ monarch of all he surveys” with undisputed 
sway, and the fact that his employees have an entity as an organization, to be 
represented by a committee, is something unheard of by him and absolutely 
intolerable. He imagines immediately that it is a question as to his right to his’ 
property; imagines immediately that his property is threatened, and surrounds 
himself with such safeguards—as the lamented Gladstone once said, ‘‘ The entire 
resources of civilization had not yet been exhausted *—arms everybody who 
swears loyalty to the company, and often surrounds himself with a mercenary 
armed force, and all the wiles and devices that the acumen of our legal friends 
can suggest are always employed to overcome, overawe these ‘‘ mutineers” against 
his authority. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) To what extent, if any, is the employer, in your judg- 
ment, responsible for that condition of affairs?—A. To the same extent that the © 
bourgeois of France, the royalists of France, were responsible in cowing the 
people of France, which resulted in the revolution and the brutality manifested 
by the people when they got power. The employers have simply cut wages when- 
ever they thought it convenient. They looked upon their employees as part of 
the machinery; to exhibit, perhaps, some little sympathy when one was very 
critically injured or suffering, and then expected the worship of them all; the 
cutting of wages time and again, in season and out of season; the discharge of a 
man who proposed to exercise his right as a man, whether it was as a workman 
or as a citizen; and so on, driving practically the courage and heart out of the 
man; and when, through some incident, of which there are thousands, the men 
are organized of their own volition, quite frequently they touch shoulders for the 
first time outside of the shop—they touch shoulders, and the thrill simply enthuses 
them and intoxicates them with new-found power. Itis only after the organiza- 
tion has administered a very costly lesson to the employer, and it is only after 
the workmen themselves have felt the pangs of hunger, perhaps, or other sacri- 
fices resultant from strikes they suffer when unprepared, unorganized, that they 
are more careful of each other—both sides. They organize and try to meet each 
other and discuss with each other, and the better the workmen are organized the 
more able are they to convince the employer that there is an ethical side to the 
demands of labor. It required 40,000 people in the city of New York in my own 
trade in 1877 to demonstrate to the employers that we had a right to be beard in 
our own defense of our trade, and an opportunity to be heard in our own inter- 
ests. It cost the miners of the country, in 1897, 16 weeks of suffering to secure a 
national conference and a national agreement. It cost the railroad brotherhoods 
long months of suffering, many of them sacrificing their positions, in the railroad 
strike of 1877, and in the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy strike, of the same 
year, to secure from the employers the right to be heard through committees, 
their representatives—that is, their committees of the organization to secure 
these rights. Workmen have had to stand the brunt of the suffering. The 
American Republic was not established without some suffering, without some 
sacrifice, and no tangible right has yet. been achieved in the interest of the 
people unless it has been secured by sacrifices and persistency. After a while 
. we become a little more tolerant to each other and recognize all have rights; 
get around the table and chaff each other; all recognize that they were not so 
reasonable in the beginning. Now we propose to meet and discuss our interests, 
and if we can not agree we propose in a more reasonable way to conduct our 
contests, each to decide how to hold out and bring the other one to terms. A 
strike, too, is to industry as the right that the British people contended for in 
placing in the House of Commons the power to close the purse strings to the 
Government. The rights of the British people were secured in two centuries— 
between 1500 and 1600—more than eyer before, by the securing of that power to 
withhold the supplies; tied up the purse strings and compelled the Crown to 
yield. A strike on the part of workmen is to close production and compel better 
terms and more rights to be acceded to the producers. The economic results 
of strikes to workers have been advantageous. Without strikes their rights 
would not have been considered. It is not that workmen or organized labor 
desires the.strike, but it will tenaciously hold to the right to strike. We rec- 
ognize that peaceful industry is necessary to successful civilized life, but the 
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icht to strike and the preparation to strike is the greatest preventive to strikes. 
If the workmen were to sake up their minds to-morrow that they would under 
no circumstances strike, the employers would do all the striking for them in the 
way of lesser wages and longer hours of labor. ; ; 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER. ) The whole philosophy is contest and con- 
quest?—A. Except when there be like power on both sides; then it becomes 
reason, by the power on both sides; it then comes to reason rather than contest 
and conquest. It becomes a matter then of reason; and, as I tried to say in the 
earlier part of my testimony,no matter how just_a cause 1s, unless that cause is 
backed up with power to enforce it, it is going to be crushed and annihilated. I 
tried to illustrate some time ago this proposition by the fact that when England 
has a dispute with the Afghanistans she immediately proceeds to bombard them 
unless they acquiesce in her demands; and she would have done the same thing 
in Venezuela; but when England has a dispute with the United States, she says, 
‘“‘ Let us arbitrate” this question; and I think the United States in this regard, or 
any other nation, is not any different in that regard at all; and the employers are 
practically in thesame position. When thestrike occurred at Pullman, Mr. Pull- 
man said he had nothing to arbitrate. His people were unorganized, but he met 
the committees; not now; he don't meet anyone now; but he used to meet the 
committees of his unorganized workmen; and the railroad managers—they sim- 
ply throw their unorganized workmen into the streetsif they have any grievances 
or supposed grievances, but when it comes to organized engineers, firemen, or 
conductors, or trainmen, who have fairly well organized unions, why, they meet 
them in conference, pat them on the back sometimes, and say they are jolly good 
fellows. The economic results to the workers have been invariably beneficial. 
Even strikes which have been lost have had their good, beneficial results upon the 
workers. For after all the question must be looked upon in a comprehensive, in 
a broad way. If the workers, say, have struck for an increase in wages, and the 
employers refuse to concede them, and finally defeat the.workmen, yet as a mat- 
ter of fact it is almost invariably the case that those who have taken the places 
of the men who went on strike were themselves receiving less wages before doing 
so. Itisseldom,if ever, that a workman will go from a position where he receives 
higher wages to take the place of a striker at lower wages. It therefore shows 
that those who take the places of the strikers improve their material position in 
the matter of wages. It is asserted that those who strike are compelled to look 
out for other positions, which is naturally true; but in only isolated cases do they 
accept positions which pay them less than those they struck against; so that in 
the sum total of it there is an economic and social advantage. Strikes have con- 
vinced the employers of the economic advantage of reduced hours of labor; strikes 
haveridmany atrade of the “‘ jerry builder; ” of the fraudulent employer who won't 
pay wages; strikes have enforced lien laws for wages, where laws have been pre- 
viously unable to secure the payment; strikes have organized employers as well 
as employees; strikes have made strong and independent men who were for a long 
period of years cowards; strikes have made a more independent citizenship of 
men who often voted simply because it pleased the boss; strikes have given men 
greater lease of life; strikes have resulted in higher wages, better homes, and 
demand for better things; strikes have organized wage-earners, too. The strike 
has taken the place of the barbarous weapons of the dirk and bludgeon. Strikes 
in the modern sense can occur only in civilized countries. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Does the community at large suffer from strikes?— 
A. Seldom, if any, except temporarily. It is alleged by some that strikes dimin- 
ish the wealth of a community and do irreparable injury. If a strike takes place 
and is not adjusted, it is the very best evidence, of itself, that the community is 
not suffering for the want of that article. If the community would begin to suf- 
fer for that article, employers would immediately concede the demand of the 
strikers, and the time which is lost in the strike is always made up in a greater 
continuity of industry after the strike is closed. It is seldom, if ever, workmen 
are continually employed throughout the entire year. A strike is simply a trans- 
ferring of the time when idleness shall occur from the advantage of the employer 
to the advantage of the employees. . 

_Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) _A distinguished witness who was before this commis- 
sion several weeks ago said that no strike was ever lost; if the men didn’t gain 
the point in the matter of wages, they gained more in bringing their grievances 
before the public. Is that the view you take of it?—A. I have tried to make the 
same point in another way; yes. The social results and the economic advantages 
are beyond measure; and yet, I say that it is the constant effort of our organization 
to prevent strikes. We want to secure the same beneficent results without cessa- 
tion of industry or interruption of commerce, and that can only be done when the 
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. workers are organized and the employers are organized, and the effect of the pos- 

session of machinery, of labor machinery, on production and distribution is in 
itself power, is in itself organization. I do not pretend to say—nor do I wish any / 
wrong inference to be drawn from any statement I might make—that, by the © 
organization of labor, strikes will be entirely eliminated from our system of soci- 
ety, from industry and commerce. I do not believe that that is at all possible so 
long as men’s interests are absolutely diverse. 

**Method of strike.” Well, the method of strikes is only differing with very 
many organizations. Asa rule, though, the strikes are required to be approved 
of by the organizations. Unless it be for such reasons that have already been 
decided, and the reasons be at once apparent, a strike, as a rule, is inaugurated 
only after every other means of adjustment have failed—by committees to con- 
sult with the employers, committee on conciliation, and committee to arbitrate if 
conciliation fails, and then when these have failed the question is usually dis- 
cussed in the organization meetings and usually a secret ballot is taken in order 
to get the real conviction of the members—their judgment, their secret judg- 

-ment—rather than the judgment that they would perhaps have their fellows 
believe dominated their action; and then, frequently, in many organizations the 
local union involved is not permitted to strike. The men are not permitted to 
strike unless it is approved by some other authority. It is intended to be a check 
upon impulsive, thoughtless, and endless strikes. It is an endeavor to place it in 
the hands of parties who are not immediately interested—men who are removed 
from the local union affected—and to leave it in their hands whether a strike 
should be approved. In some organizations before a strike can be inaugurated 
it requires a referendum vote by every member from Maine to California—from 
the Lakes to the Gulf. Few organizations give local autonomy upon the deter- 
mination to strike. Some organizations have required, before strikes can be 
inaugurated by the workers, or by the local union under whose jurisdiction that 
comes, that an officer of the national or international organization shall be pres- 
ent and endeavor to adjust it. That is the case with printers, molders, amal- 
gamated iron and steel workers, cigar makers, and a number of others. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is the referendum used pretty generally with the 
unions to find out the sentiment of members in regard to strikes?p—A. Yes; very 
largely. 

Q. Is it growing among unions?—A. Yes. Strikes are often attributed to the 
meddling of the walking delegate. As a matter of fact there is not as badly 
abused a man in the community as the walking delegate, for he has positive 
instructions and a certain rule, that he must insist upon a strike taking place if 
they are violated. He is the intermediary between the workman and the 
employer and gets it ‘‘ hot” from both sides; and often, desirous of making suc- 
cess for his men, he will be as moderate as he can to employers, will be insistent 
yet moderate to the employers, and try to make out as good a case as he possibly 
can to bring victory to the men; to try and secure the best results with the least 
number of strikes. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Has it not become a fashion among the newspapers of 
the country to sneer upon every movement of organized labor and lay it all to the 
walking delegate, when as a matter of fact he is the representative of organized 
labor and is carrying out, not his own instructions, but the instructions of his 
organization?—A. Generally he is nota leader. He is generally a representative, 
a servant, to carry out the instructions of his organization, just as intimated by 
your question; but so far as the conduct of the affairs of the organization is con- 
cerned, he usually is,not a leader in those affairs; but he has acquired adapta- 
bility to present a subject to an employer fairly; perhaps a little more glib of 
tongue; perhaps a little more diplomatic, a little more politic in his manner, and 
yet persistently carrying out the instructions of his fellow-unionists and securing 
the best results with the least possible friction. 

Q. Have not certain interests attempted to make the name of the walking dele- 
gate odious, and then cast that odium upon the labor leaders, and sneer upon 
them as walking delegates, etc.?—A. I have heard them speak of the professional 
labor leader, and my retort has always been that since the professions are 
regarded as respectable it is no reflection upon the labor leaders when they were 
becoming professional. 

The boycott is nothing more or less than the effort upon the part of labor to 
defend their friends and to withhold their friendship from those who are their 
enemies, who manifest particular enmity toward the effort of labor to secure 
improved conditions. ‘‘ Boycott” is a new term, but it isan old method. Itisa 
method that has been employed from time immemorial. It is a perfect, legal, 
natural right for a man to prefer his friends to his enemies, and to act upon that, 
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and have his actions conform to that sentiment; and we regard it as a pertectly 
lawful right, an inherent lawful right, of the workers to employ the boycott. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) By that you do not mean to say it is legal in all. 
cases?—A. We say it is inherently lawful, and the attempt of the courts to make 
it unlawful is merely court-made law. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) As a matter of fact, has not every court decided that 
a boycott is unlawful?—A. Not all the courts. Some of the courts have decided 
that the boycott is lawful when within certain limits. A judge of the superior 
court of New York declared that the working people had the right to issue cir- 
culars recounting their grievances against a firm and requesting those they 
addressed to transfer their custom to a house being more fairly inclined in its 
treatment toward labor, toward the employees. There have been a few decisions, 
but they are like little sunbeams from a cloudy sky, that is all. A Judge Grant, 
ae B. Grant, I think, of Michigan, recently decided that boycotting was 
illegal. 

Q. Is it not usually declared illegal as being a conspiracy against the personal 
property of a man?—A. That it is a conspiracy, yes; it is based upon the supposi- 
tion that the boycott is a conspiracy. We openly agree to favor our friends and 
to not deal with our opponents, or rather, those who are particularly offensive in 
their opposition, who go out of their way to manifest their antagonism, particu- 
larly those who manifest it in the way of trying to destroy our organizations, our 
organized effort, cut wages unnecessarily—things that might tend to lower the 
standard of the entire trade. We claim the right to issue circulars and to ask 
our friends to transfer their patronage from one house to another. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) If you condemn the black list on the one hand, 
ought not the same thing to apply to the boycott on the other?—A. No; we do not 
possess anything that we can concede very much of. We simply work, and work, 
~ and work, and at the end of our lifetime of work, when the ability to work 
ceases, we have not anything left. a 

Q. (By Represenative GARDNER.) Still, if you should find that the two things 
rested precisely on the same principle, and you condemn one, would you not also 
condemn the other?—A. If one is employed to obtain justice, and the other to 
enforce injustice, I should say no. The bandit employs the knife to kill; the sur- 
geon employs the knife to cure. 

. In this case, have they not employed it to kill?—A. No; certainly not. Itis 
for the greatest good to the greatest number. 

Q. Pardon me; unless you insist upon that remaining—the greatest good to 
the greatest number; it implies the right of 49 to rob 1—unless you desire it to 
stand?—A. No; I do not think that I should want to have it appear that I should 
favor the 49 to rob the 1; Ido not want that. But it seems to me that increased 
wages for the 49 from the 1 employer, which means the maintenance of the wage 
scale of the entire craft, is not the robbery of the 1 even though the 1 may be 
ovine fe concede it, and the employment of the strike or the boycott to insist 
ee ne . mi Dey. ae in my judgment, a perfectly proper and legal weapon; a nat- 

Q. I spoke of the general principle of the greatest: go eres 
Peer ee ae ie és the assertion af Aba bear ‘the parents 
ro ne others.—A. I should very much dissent i in 
oe I believe in the rights of s inories ae mbaamiemldabhiec y's! 

‘* Picketing and strikes.” Our organizations usually ir pi 
the precinct where the strike is taking place and poe a to ponune We ee 
workmen from taking their places. ‘I know that the terms influencing or per- 
suading are often employed by people in an offensive sense to imply that the oe 
suasion is a club or the fist. That, of course, we do not approve; we do not fs t 
that definition to be taken as ours. We shall not pretend to say that mnie ts 
circumstances does an altercation occur. I do not think that that will b scott 
tended even in the best regulated families and communities, no matter aaah th 2 
greatest tranquillity between employers and employed; and, of course, all sk en 
like fate occasionally. Men who are perhaps of a peculiar semnparatisat Sore : 
ble temperament—when a workman will seek employment in a strike hope a 
establishment in which there is a strike, and answer a respectful re t ent a 
contemptuously or insultingly, is likely to be met bya remark in kind, leadi ey Pa 
well, a row—blow, perhaps; and when such things occur, come par beeiertot Hee 
vation of well-regulated unions, a man of such temperament who can nba trol 
his temper, is uspally withdrawn and another allowed to take his place Tat th 
right to picket—that, of course, we believe is a lawful right, and it is a right th t 
has been conceded, and conceded, generally, until the time when the arama 
was employed. I have seen injunctions where men were enjoined from coming 
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near the approaches to or from the factory or plant where people are on a strike. 
Of course, that we are contending against and shall contend against. Some of 
our men are arrested for picketing, but we are satisfied that we are changing pub- 
lic judgment on this question and we will continue to picket the establishments 
and exercise our right to persuade peacefully; try to persuade any others from 
taking the places from which we quit work. We believe that the commandment, 
** Thou shalt not take thy neighbor’s job,” is a pretty good one and onght to be 
lived up to; and if we can influence the workmen from taking our places to help 
to force down or deteriorate our condition or prevent improvement, we ought to 


doit; we willdoit. Andif there be no law now, or decision upon the statute books, 


or upon the records of the courts, we believe that a law ought to be passed mak- 
ing picketing absolutely within the rights of the workers, and legally right. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Suppose they go beyond that and get into a riot, as 
yousuggest. In that case you do not object to the law being enforced, I suppose?— 
A. Ihave no objection to it at that time or any other time. We are citizens of 
this country, as much interested in it, in its welfare and in its tranquillity, as any 
man who makes up the great citizenship of the United States. We are opposed 
to riots and riotous conduct, be that during a strike or during industrial peace. 
But there is a difference in the right to the exercise of the right of workmen dur- 
ing a strike or lockout of walking on the public streets or public thoroughfares 
and respectfully approaching workingmen and asking thei not to take work in 
that establishment; trying to argue with them; we claim that is our right. To 
go beyond that and to enter into any unlawful act, or to make any personal attack, 
why, of course, it is not lawful and we discourage that. 

. (By Representative GARDNER.) You speak of the injunction. By what 
courts Sah they generally been issued, State or national courts?—A. State and 
national. 

Q. Both?—A. Yes. One of the earliest injunctions applied to a labor dispute 
was in the case of the strike of the cigar makers in Binghamton, N. Y. There 
the judges enjoined the strikers or others in their behalf not only from being in 
the vicinity of the factory but upon the street upon which the factory was located; 
forbade them to solicit money; forbade the organization from paying money to 
nonunion workmen. The organization, the Cigar Makers’ International Union, 
took the case up to the court of appeals of New York and upset the decision; but 
the injury was done, and that is the difficulty in the case of injunctions. The 
question was asked me in regard to injunctions, if they were founded upon poor 
grounds, then they would fall of their own weight. I was told that that would 
be the fact. That may be true, but the injury has already been done. The objects 
for which they were issued have already been accomplished. During the miners’ 
strike—I refer to it because it is more recent than any of the others and perhaps 
may be more fresh in the memories of all of us—injunctions were issued and made 
returnable in some cases 9 and 10 weeks after their issuance. If the men who were 
enjoined in the meantime had complied with the exact terms of the injunction, 
they would have been absolutely powerless to do anything in the interest of their 
striking fellow-workers, and the strike would have been over and been defeated. In 
this case the strike was won, and when it was won the men of the organization 
did not care about defending the suit before the court, and hence the injunction 
was made perpetual. Ifa strike is lost men have lost interest in the strike and an 
injunction is made perpetual. The injury, you see, is done, In a case where 
there is no other remedy at law—as a layman, I understand—it is for that reason 
that an injunction lies. 

Q. The injunction lies, for the very reason that you are stating. In other 
words, your statement is that the injunction does the precise injury which in 
theory it is used to prevent?—A. I believe that is true. 

Q. To wit, an injury for which there is no remedy in law?—A. Yes. In any 
case involving a controversy over property, the conveyance of property, or 
destruction of property, the injunction will hold until it is vacated. The appli- 
cation to vacate it is a perpetual interest of both parties to that controversy until 
it is finally adjusted, and there is a remedy for the party enjoined to secure dam- 
ages from the party suing out the injunction. In the case of labor the damage is 
already done immediately after the injunction is issued if its terms are complied 
with. ; 

. (By Mr. RatourorD.) Did the injunctions that you refer to, during the 
miners’ strike, restrain the miners’ union from committing any particular act of 
violence and from entering upon the property or entering into the district cov- 
ered by the injunction, or State, as the case might be?—A. Yes; they did. They 
were based largely upon allegations of danger to property, or interference with 
their employees, or their conducting their business, and enjoining John Jones, 
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i Roe, and others from entering upon the property, whether approaches to 
Hecate property, which really implies to China and from China; from speaking 
to workmen with a view of inducing them or influencing them to leave their 
employment. That is a perfectly lawful right which we always believed we 
possessed, and which we believe we possess to-day, but_it has never yet been 
decided by the courts and a jury when the question involved was the liberty of 
the citizen. It has been decided otherwise by the judge—by the court—but not 

ith a jury there. Q 
slg aS oH who was deeply interested in the success of that strike, and who was 
closely in touch with the miners’ leaders and aware of their movements, have you 
any knowledge of any violation of law, or any contemplated violations of law, or 
any advice given by any of the miners’ leaders that might tend to violate the law, in 
any case where those injunctions were issued?—A. No; I know of no such viola- 
tions of law or advice or suggestions, either directly or indirectly. I was myself 
enjoined so many times that I failed to give them any attention. I know that at 
one time I had 7 injunctions served upon me at one time by the United States 
marshal. I had no time to read what the terms were at_the time, and presumed 
that it was to prevent me from addressing the miners who were out on a strike, 
but I proceeded to address them. ; 0 f 

Q. Are you speaking of the miners’ strike, when you had the injunctions served 
on your—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you supply this commission with one or more copies of this injunc- 
tion?—A. I think I could. j 

Mr. C. J. Harris. Shall we pass on to compulsory arbitration? 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Yes; I should like to hear Mr. Gompers on that. I 
think the commission would like to hear what your opinion of compulsory arbi- 
tration is as a means of settlement of difficulties between employers and 
employees.—A. I should like to know, before I can answer that question intelli- 
gently, whether that compulsory arbitratiom implies the compulsory enforcement 
of the terms of the award. 

Mr. C. J. Harris. That is what we mean. 

The WitNEss. Then I should say no; emphatically no. I am opposed to com- 
pulsory arbitration that involves the compulsory enforcement of the terms of an 
award. 

Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) That brings us right back to the point where 
we were, on the question of incorporation?—A. Yes; itinvolves the same principle. 
I would not give it into the power of the State to compel me to work one moment 
longer for an employer under conditions which are abhorrent tome, and the moment 
you compel a man to work and employ the State to enforce that compulsion for 
one moment longer than he is willing to work, that. moment slavery is inaugu- 
rated, To work under conditions which the man believes are repugnant to him is 
slavery. That involves involuntary servitude; involuntary servitude is slavery. 
I understand that this question of compulsory arbitration involves a contract 
between workmen aud employers, and that it is in accordance with the terms of 
the contract that the arbitration takes place and the award is made. It would 
give the power to the State to enforce the terms specifically, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided that when one enters into a contract to 
specifically perform duties, specifically to perform a contract to labor, to compel 
its enforcement does not then necessarily involve involuntary servitude. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) You refer to the decision of the Arago case?—A. I do. 

Q. Was that involved in the decision and opinion of the United States Supreme 


Court in the Arago case?—A. Yes; it was involved in the decision; but the dis- | 


senting opinion of Justice Harlan pointed out the grave dangers involved in the 
decision of the court in this case. 

.Q. (By Representative GARDNER.) Where the man has the right to contract 
his time away, having done so, it is not involuntary servitude, because he yolun- 
tarily contracted his right to no one.—A. The contracts for terms of employment 
are so frequently entered into without the worker being able to insist on his 
rights that it renders such a contract practically invalid so far as maintaining 
the rights of the worker are concerned; and I would not hazard the liberty of 
the worker in any such contract or in any such compulsory arbitration. I should 
favor conciliation, and where conciliation does not accomplish the desired result 
iA should have no objection at, all to arbitration; on the contrary, would advocate 
it in order to avoid further dispute; and I should, under certain conditions that 
would not lead to greater extension of the power, even consent to compulsory 
arbitration if it did not involve the compulsory enforcement of the terms of the 
award, I believe that there is more real power in the public judgment and pub- 
lic opinion than has been believed. If there bea dispute between workmen and 
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their employers and arbitration ensues when conciliation has failed, and the arbi- , 
trators make a public award as their judgment that the workmen are inthe right 
and that the company or employers are in the wrong, such employers could not 
very long successfully carry on business if they refused to abide by the award 
And if the award were publicly proclaimed that the judgment of the arbitrators 
was that the workmen were in the wrong and that such and such conditions should 
prevail, the workmen could not long withstand such a public award and judgment. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Would the public judgment have very much influence 
on the employer when the employer is a great combination and trust? Would 
you have much good of public opinion ina case of that kind?—A. Not very much, 
I would say; but there is a power growing up that will largely counteract the 
influence of the trusts and the newspapers which the trusts so often control; 
there is a power growing to avery great extent—the labor press, newspapers pub- 
lished by labor organizations themselves. I am glad, however, you have called 
my attention to it, Mr. Kennedy. I would say that under the circumstances I 
am not sure that I would be willing to consent to even compulsory arbitration 
combined with voluntary award. It is an awful power to give into the hands of 
the State, this idea of enforcing the specific terms of a contract to labor; and 
then often it isa question of the payment of wages more than the employer is 
willing to pay, and this compulsion by the State means practically confiscation. 
I think, though, that employers take pretty good care of their side of the matter, 
so I do not think I need to worry myself about their property being confiscated. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What have you to say of the weekly wage?—A. I 
believe that experience has demonstrated that the weekly wage is the most advan- 
tageous. It gives the opportunity to the workers and the workers’ wives to buy 
goods of the best quality as reasonable as any other persons except those who can 
afford to buy at wholesale. Where the workers are paid semimonthly or monthly 
they very largely buy upon credit; and buying upon credit the necessaries of life, 
and at retail, always involves the payment of a larger price for an inferior quality 
of goods. The weekly wage is very much more advantageous to the worker. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) The sliding scale of wages?—A. I favor time work 
rather than piecework; much prefer it for its excellence and perfection. 

Q. (By Mr. KennEDy.) Do you think time work is as likely as piecework to 
bring out the best that there is in the workmen?—A. In labor involving work 
with machinery, yes; that is, the quickest or most, though not the best. Where 
it is purely hand labor, then the question is rather of its excellence, but that 
forms a very little part to-day in modern industry. 

Q. Where you haye time work is not the first-class workman placed on a level 
with the inferior workmen?—A. No; except that in the case of the individual 
workman there is a minimum wage determined, not the maximum. The superior 
and better qualified workman may and does, I think, without exception, receive a 
higher wage than the minimum scale. In the printing trade the union minimum 
scale is, say, $18 a week. You will find that there are quite a number of printers 
who get higher than the wage scale because of the excellence, the perfection of 
their work—compositors who are known as clean compositors, those who set their 
type without error or with few errors. We know, too, of proof readers, who, after 
proof has reached them, when it has passed their supervision, scrutiny, and cor- 
rection, there is absolutely no typographical or grammatical error overlooked by 
them, and they get very much higher salaries than the average proof reader or the 
ordinary readers. So it is among the iron molders; so it is among the hatters; so 
it is among the furniture workers—all industries where there is day labor in any 
branch. For instance, the bricklayers have a minimum scale, I think, of $4. 
There are quite a number of bricklayers who get $4.50 and $5aday. The hod 
carriers’ wages are, say, $2.25 aday. There is not very much change. I think 
that the minimum is paid allaround. The minimum is practically the maximum, 
because there is perhaps little difference in the excellence of the work they per- 
form. But where there can be ordinary work and where there can be excellence 
of work there is quite a contrast between the minimum scale and the higher scale. 

There is no such practice as that you speak of prevailing among the com- 
positors—of excellence being paid for in the printing trade—except in the book 
and job printing.—A. Book and job printing—that is what I referred to partic- 
ularly. 

Q. ie Mr. C. J. Harris.) What have you to say about overtime?—A. I am 
opposed to overtime work except in a case of absolute necessity—for the safety 
of life and the preservation of property from destruction. Overtime is nothing 
more than the lengthening of the day’s work. It becomes habitual, and when 
it becomes the habit of the employers the rule is that the wages paid for over- 
time, including those for the day’s work, do not exceed the wages which have 
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id for the regular day’s work; that is, after a while it happens that 
Weta ctte Mirae ror tcomes the rule and is no longer overwork. Overwork, 
unless in the emergency I have stated, is unjust to the men. When there are 
men unemployed, to employ more men fewer hours is better. Overtime shortens 
the seasons of employment; overtime makes the workman slovenly, deadens his 
senses, makes him careless of himself and fellows. ‘ F 

I would say the sliding wage scale has been in operation in a number of 
trades where organizations are carrying it on, but they have learned to insist 
that there must be a point at which they can not slide down any farther. The 
organizations, when they were in their infancy and adopted this sliding scale, 
found that it was always sliding one way, and they adopted as an addendum to it, 
or as a part of it, a minimum standard wage, and with that minimum standard 
wage established, the sliding scale is not disadvantageous. On the contrary, it is 
advantageous to all concerned, who operate for a specific period, usually one year, 
when the representatives of the workers and the employers meet and determine 
as to the sliding scale they shall operate under for the following year. 

The living wage I regard as one of the important contentions of labor—the 
contention that a wage shall be paid to the laborer sufficient to maintain him and 
those dependent upon him in comparative comfort commensurate with his eco- 
nomicand social surroundings. In giving this matter some thought about a year 
ago I wrote a definition. It was for a debate with Edward Atkinson upon the 
“living wage.” I would like to substitute that for my temporary definition upon 
the topic. 

Q. (By Mr. RaTCHFORD.) Have you it with you?—A. No; I have it in the 
office. Ido not know that I want to say more upon that subject except to add 
this, that the living wage must be considered as the first consideration in the cost 
price of the article. 

“Store orders”—I do not imagine anyone cares to defend that system. Itisa 
species of tyranny and wrong. The fact that under the store-order system the 
workman can not buy at the same advantage as any other citizen is in itself a 
sufficient condemnation of it. It restricts his right to buy where he pleases, so 
far as that is concerned. There is not a case that I know of, or which has come 
under my observation in many years, where the people could not buy the things 
they needed from 10 to 20, and in some cases 50. per cent less in other stores than 
they were required to pay in the company’s stores. The store-order system is in 
a measure a system of peonage, where a workman does not receive wages for his 
labor, but something in kind. A workman has a right to be paid his wages in 
the lawful money of the country, of which he can dispose to the best advantage, 
as he pleases. Under the store-order system the employers deduct from the wages 
the amount that the workers may be indebted to the store. This has led, first, to 
overcharging; secondly, to compulsion of purchase at the place, whether they 
desire it or not, and has encouraged the custom of overcharging, not only in the 
price of the article but frequently items are added which the workmen or their 
families have never had. I had occasion to go to Norwich, Conn., within the 
past few days,and there, in Taftville,Conn.,a village 4 miles from the city limits, 
they have the store-order system, too, and the company houses, and weeks and 
weeks and months and a year has passed where the workmen have not received a 
dollarin wages. They are practically bound there; practically bound to the soil. 
They can not move; can not quit. Under the system they can not move; they 
are deprived of the right of American citizens, to move where they please. The 
strike there now is as much due to that as it is toan increase of w ages—the strike 
of the textile workers there. 

Two years ago [ had occasion to go througn the mining district of Pennsylvania, 
and there I saw store orders, or rather there I saw checks made out by the com- 
pany for balances of 2 weeks’ wages, 5 cents and 8 cents, which showed the balance 
was owed to the company store. Andit was just in one of these stores, belonging 
to a company in Pennsylvania, that I heard it stated that the company could not 
conduct its mine operations unless it had this company store. I contend that if 
a man desires to conduct a grocery store, or other store for the sale of merchan- 
dise, that is his privilege, and if he can make money out of it, that is his lawful 
privilege, but I deny him the moral right to conduct acoal mine in order to make 
a grocery store pay. It involvesvery grave wrongs. If the laws passed in Penn- 
sylvania—but unfortunately, declared invalid—thatis, thelaws requiring corpora- 
tions and employers to pay their wages to employees in the lawful money of the 
United States, if such a law was passed and enforced, it would contribute very 
largely to improving the conditions—moral, material, and social conditions—ot the 
people. And while I have not very great hopes that the law-making body of the 
United States will do that in a very short time, I have very great confidence that 
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the miners’ organization will very shortly insist that the mine owners must quit 
their operations of the one or the other. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Relative to social conditions; what do you say of that 
of labor, even within 50 years?—A. I believe that the social conditions of the 
working people have improved very materially within the past 35 years; that is 
wy GReenKntion, but not in the same ratio to which I think they are justly 

i en ed. 

 Q. Do you think the social and economic conditions of the workingmen of 

America have progressed equally with the increase of the wealth of America?—A. 

_ I think that the laborers’ share of the production of wealth has largely increased 

per dollar of the worth. It has not, however, increased in the ratio that I think 
labor is entitled to. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Influences of organized labor on wages?—A. Very 
potent, indeed, the influences of organized labor on wages. If it had not been 
for organized labor during the industrial crisis of 1893-1898, it would have been 
much more intense. We would not have revived so soon from it, and the condi- 
tion of the laborer would not have been even as comparatively fair as it is now. 
It was the influence or organizations to prevent the large and continuous reduc- 
tions of wages during that period that checked the great diminution of the con- 
suming power of the working people, and thus prevented, to a large degree, what 
otherwise would have been the intensification of the distress and misery; and 
while organized labor did not entirely prevent reductions, it did so very largely. 
The employing class always of necessity retain about the same disparity between 
the wages paid organized and unorganized workers. They can get unorganized 
workers, as a rule, to work below the scale of organized labor, but the disparity 
must not be too great, otherwise there is a suspension of operations. It may 
have a tendency to organize them and they demand union scale. It is a debt of 
gratitude that society owes organized labor ‘that it will be a long time before it 
can pay—the work performed by organized labor during the last industrial crisis. 

' [tried to explain previously the fact that as the organizations maintained them- 
selves during periods of industrial depression, being organized, they are in posi- 
tion upon the revival of industry to take advantage of the opportunity and obtain 
improved conditions. This ismore so during our present revival of industry than 
was the case with the revival of industry after the crisis of 1873-1879. There the 
industrial revival brought very little perceptible advantage to the working peo- 
ple until it had been upon us for a few years. It was in 1883-84 before the work- 
ing people really obtained some of the improvements resulting from the industrial 
revival, because between the period of 1873-1879 organizations of labor had 
dwindled down. They fell before the first onslaught of the panic of 1878, and it 
is a fact that in 1877 there were not more than 50,000 organized workmen on the 
American continent. Of course they were not in a position to take advantage of 
the revival of industry when it arrived. In 1899, with the revival of industry, 
the workmen are organized, the entity is there, and they are reaping some of the 
benefits. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) There is one class of workmen who suffered no decrease 
of wages during the late panic. I refer to that class of printers who work on the 
great daily newspapers in the cities. They received during the panic, and 
receive now, the same scale of wages that they received in the good times prior 
to 1893. What is your comment on that fact?—A. The printers have had a most 
remarkable history, particularly within the past 5 years. It was during the 
industrial crisis that a transformation took place in their trade. The machine, 
the Merganthaler typesetting machine, was introduced, and it is one of the cases 
where a new machine, revolutionizing a whole trade was introduced, that did 
not involve a wholesale disaster, even for a time; and it is due to the fact that 
the International Typographical Union has grown to be an organized factor, and 
recognized by those employing printers as a factor to be considered. The mem- 
bership of the entire organization throughout the country had taken an intelli- 
gent view of the situation and, guided by wise counsel in their executive officers, 
did not antagonize the introduction of the machine, but insisted that the men 
who had spent their lives learning the trade, and who were employed at the 
trade, should have the first opportunity to operate the machine. The organiza- 
tion also stipulated that there should be a minimum wage for the compositor on 
the machine, and the fact that wages were not reduced is the best evidence of 
the power of the organization of the International Typographical Union. 

. (By Representative GARDNER.) What effect did it have on the number 
employed?—A. It had little influence in reducing the number, for with the intro- 
duction of the Merganthaler machine in the newspaper work, the newspapers 
were very much enlarged, and it also increased to a considerable extent the 
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number of newspaper publications. It was the wise action of the organized 
printers ee saved the trade from destruction, so far as printers’ conditions were 
concerned, oe . 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) What did their funds have to do with it?—A. The 
funds of the general organization were not very large, but there was this to do 
with it, too—that the proprietérs of the Merganthaler machine did not want to 
have the hostility of so powerful an organization as the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and they took a wise course in consulting with the officers of 
the organization, and the officers of the organization in turn took the wise course 
of recognizing the fact that the introduction of a successful machine can not be 
prevented, and took the course of recognizing it and dealing with the conditions. 
It simply resulted in the maintenance of wages by the journeyman printers during 
the industrial crisis; and in the revolutionizing of the industry was manifested one 
of the greatest successes that ever attended the efforts of an organization during 
such a period, and is a tribute to the splendid intelligence and unionism of the 
compositors and printers generally. 

Q. Was the scale of wages that prevailed prior to the depression maintained 
by any other organization than the printers?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Cigar makers?—A. Generally. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) Would you care to state briefly how the scale was 
maintained.—A. There were not many organizations that maintained themselves 
during the industrial crisis that did not maintain the scale of wages. Some of 
them suffered a slight reduction in the latter part of 1893. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) We read in the daily press of anincrease of wages of 10 
per cent in this industry, and that industry, restoring them to the scale that pre- 
vailed before the panic. It seems to me that these organizations were not crushed 
out, were they?—A. No; but in the textile industry the national organization was 
not a very strong one. In fact it was a very weak one. And then again, for 
nearly 3 years that trade-union organization was in the hands of men who were 
not in favor of trade unions; and I want to say that the reduction in wages of 
the textile workers was as largely attributable to the cause that I named as 
any other—the fact that they were not strongly organized in the first instance 
and that the organizations which existed were not in the hands of men who 
either understood or were advocates of the trade-union form of organization. As 
proof of it, there is one branch of that industry, the cotton mule spinners organ- 
ized as a separate national union, that with one exception maintained wages 
They were fairly well organized, and the affairs were in the hands of men favora- 
ble to the trade-union form of organization. As a matter of fact, when the cut 
in wages of the textile workers of New England was made in 1898, the cotton 
mule spinners suffered a reduction after all of only 5 per cent, while all the other 
branches suffered a reduction of i0 per cent, and the spinners would not have 
been compelled to submit to even that reduction were it not for the fact that the 
other branches were not able to stand; they did not have the organization, and 
neither did they have the direction of trade-union activity. ¥ 
oe on the See at oe p.m., adjourned until Wednesday, April 

a, v,¢ a.m., at which time the c issi rai : 
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and with the op rtunities for education in our time I have little fear. Any 
attempt to establish status would be a failure, and a departure from status would. 
be improvement. The fact is that with the division or subdivision of labor occa- 
sioned by the introduction of new tools and machinery the production of wealth 
or the necessaries and luxuries of life is carried on with greater velocity and 
speed than ever before. It tends to the cheapening of the selling price; it tends 
to the cheapening of the cost of production; and the movement on the part of 
labor for less hours of daily toil increases the demands, wants, and desires of the 
great body of consumers and gives an additional impetus to production again, 
and each in turn causes a still greater cheapening in the methods of production 
and gives.an opportunity to the shorter-hour workers to gratify more desires 
and wants and be greater consumers of the wealth produced; so that there is not 
by any means a lessening of production. It does not mean the annihilation of 
the industry. Itis true that under the present economic conditions during the 
process of the introduction and the period immediately after the introduction of 
new machinery and the specialization of different branches of industry it disar- 
ranges that industry, and as a consequence large numbers are thrown out of 
employment. It rearranges itself in the course of time, but. unless the workers 
avail themsclves of the opportunity to get still less hours of labor and increase 
their consuming power numbers of men are rendered what is popularly known 
as useless and superfluous, and the lack of a sufficient power of consumption on 
the part of the people, or rather the lack of opportunity for the widening and 
broadening of their consuming power, is the fact which contracts seasons of 
employment and throws workers out of employment. The productivity of labor 
is so great that unless the hours of labor are reduced those who are employed as 
producers have little leisure; then again, as consumers, if they do not increase 
their consuming power of necessity plants close down because labor with 
machinery has produced so much and the people have not consumed the pro- 
duction commensurately with the increased amount produced. 

Q. So that you would say that the introduction of new machinery does not make 
a permanent displacement of labor?—A. It would, were it not for the extent of the 
movement of the wage earners to reduce the hours of labor. When the wage 
earners do not reduce their hours of labor in proportion to the progress made in 
the introduction of machinery, new tools, and the division and subdivision of 
labor, then there is a greater number who are unemployed. 

Q. Would you say that new machinery, bringing in more rapid processes of 
production, has lightened the toil of the operativesPp—A. No. The organizations 
of labor have lightened the toil of the workingman, if the toil has been lightened. 
As a matter of fact, the velocity with which machinery is now run calls forth the 
expenditure of nearly all the physical and mental force which the wage-earner 
can give to industry. In substantiation of my negative answer to your question, 
I would call attention to the fact that after the introduction of machinery, ma- 
chinery propelled by the motive power of steam, the hours of labor of the working 
people were from sunup to sundown, and the machinery, which was costly, was 
not of advantage to the possessor unless it could be operated for a longer period 
than from sunup to sundown, and it was in that case as perhaps in all, that neces- 
sity, being the mother of invention, that which was absent was forthcoming; that 
was, artificial light to take the place of the rays of the sun after it had set for 
the day, and with the introduction of artificial light, gas, came the lengthening 
of the hours of labor of the working people both of the United States and conti- 
nental Europe. Wherever machinery was at all introduced the object was to 
have the machinery operated as long as possible, and with the aid of gas the oppor- 
tunity came. The organizations of the working people were very fragmentary, 
and few and weak. The hours of labor were lengthened until lives were destroyed 
by the thousands; and then came the introduction of woman and child labor. 
There was no restrictive legislation for them; and then came the efforts of the 
organizations of labor that called forth a yearning and cry of the whole human 
family against the slaughter of the innocents in the factories of Great Britain 
particularly, and subsequently in the United States. And it was the power of 
organized labor—first in feeling that its cause was right, that men and women 
were being cut down in their manhood and womanhood and childhood, dwarfed 
or killed, that in a few generations the working people were bound to deteriorate 
physically, mentally, and morally; that they were deteriorating physically, men- 
tally, and morally; and their ability as producers of wealth would have been de- 
stroyed in a few generations had the possessors of machines at that time continued 
in full sway—it was the efforts of the trade unions of Great Britain, first in their 

rotests, second, in their strikes, and third in their appeals to the public conscience 
which called forth the factory legislation which limited the hours of labor of 
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women and children in certain industries. Only a few years ago the counsel for 
the Arkwright Club of Massachusetts said, in a hearing before the labor commit- 
tee of the Massathnsctts legislature in opposition to a bill to limit hours of 
labor: ‘If you take the women and children out of the industry, why you take 
the very heart out of it.” And regardless of the brutality of the remark, it was 
held that if the law limited the hours of labor of the women and children the mill 
owners would close down the mill and thus close it for men, too. It is for that 
reason I call attention to the attorney’s remark—that with the factory legislation 
of Great Britain limiting the hours of labor of women and children in several of 
the industries, it practically secured a reduction in the hours of labor of the male 
adults also. . : 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS.) Will you please state about what period that remedial 
legislation began?—A. I would say about 1824. 

Q. There was considerable organized labor in the year 1824 in Great_Britain?— 
A. The history of Great Britain is so interwoven with the organizations of her 
working people that one can not be written truthfully without reference to the ~ 
other. The organized labor movement, as I tried to explain in the earlier part of 
my testimony, is not one of mushroom growth. It has not been conceived over 
night, nor is it the result of the philosophy of any individual, nor is it a dream 
of a crack-brained agitator. The trade-union movement is the natural and 
legitimate successor of the guilds, the trade guilds under the old feudal system 
of industry. The guilds of Great Britain were part of the forces that went to 
make up the spirit, the manhood and spirit for the free cities. London became 
a free city under it where the artisan held his position in society. The journey- 
man, the master mechanic, was the head of the household and, well, boss of the 
shop. It was a revolution which saved France from barbarism, and by which it 
emerged from the feudal system to the ‘‘free labor” system. It was evolution 
which saved England from barbarism, and the transition period from feudalism 
to free labor, free competitive and capitalist system, and the trade unions date 
from the extinction of the trade guilds. It is true that in the early history of the 
trade unions they were regarded as illegal combinations—conspiracies; the mem- 
bers were imprisoned; they were branded; they were hanged for membership in 
these conspiracies—trade unions. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) In this you are speaking of Great Britain?—A. Yes. 
They were not permitted to meet, and often they would go into the woods for the 
purpose of discussing questions of interest affecting them as wage-earners. They 
dared not, for their own safety, and the safety of those with whom they were 
associated, have their records upon them or accessible, and they buried them in 
the forests and in the woods. The history of the trade unions in Great Britain is 
a history of the struggles of the poor, of the wage-earners, that is full of pathos 
full of heroism, full of self-sacrifice, in order that the manhocd and the woman- 
hood of the then future of the wage-earning class might not become entirely 
dethroned. To maintain the perpetuity of our race and the safety of free insti- 
tutions, or freer institutions, has been a constant struggle in which men and 
women have sacrificed or suffered; suffered not only hunger and privation, but 
expatriation and death. The time came when, in spite of king and crown ‘par- 
liament, land owners and wealth posessors, the trade unions continued in exist- 
ence uninterruptedly and secured recognition at the hands of Parliament, so 
that any body who robbed them might at least be apprehended and held as hav- 
ing committed an illegal act. It was a peculiar anomaly that just previous to 
the time to which I have just referred any person who would steal from another 
person or an aggregation of persons was regarded as a criminal and punished 
even with death; but what was punishable with death when committed against 
a private individual or an aggregation of individuals, was not even a sin when 
committed against men who were organized in trade unions; and much of that 
history, in a less intensified form, that I have, as briefly as I could, referred to as 
existing in Great Britain, existed in our own country. Wehave not as many of 
the old traditions which bound the workers to the soil so closely as was the aes 
tem of binding the workers of Great Britain to the soil in the old feudal system 
Of course, we understand that it is not 50 years since the feudal system has been 
abolished in Germany, and one does not know and can not assert that it has 
been entirely abolished there. It exists to a very large extentin Russia; it exists 
in Italy and in Spain. Japan is just emerging from it and China has it erh 
in its oldestform. You will therefore see that the trade unions have hod 5 eons 
tinued existence from the time of the dissolution of the old trade guilds. 


Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS.) About what peri i i 
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Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Is it not a fact that in the early agitation of the fac- 
tory system of Great Britain, from 1824 on, that it was customary for the manu- 
facturers of England to almost deplete the orphan asylums to get child labor?— 
A. Yes; and that did not only exist there but, to perhaps a lesser extent, it exists, 
now here. We now have in many of the States a prohibition of child labor 
under certain ages; but you will understand, of course, that theages vary. Some 
of them have it 14, others 18 years, others 12, others 10, and some States have no. 
law upon the subject at all. Im Alabama they had a law prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children for more than 60 hours in any week. It was about4 years ago, 
in going through the State, that I accidentally came upon the fact that they had 
within a day or two previously repealed the child-labor law. The reasons given 
for the repeal of that law were that it would invite Northern and English capital 
into Alabama, and as inducement they repealed the law limiting the hours of 
labor of the children. It simply meant—in other and perhaps more appropriate 
language, the bill repealing the law might properly have been termed an act to: 
sacrifice the lives of the children of Alabama in order that 6 per cent dividends 
may be declared upon Northern capital. 

Q. Is there anything you want to touch upon specially?—A. It might not be 
amiss if I were at this time to make reference to the matter of strikes. The fact 


_ is that the strike is so little understood by the general public that I may be par- 


doned, as one who has given considerable attention to the subject, if I venture to 
make a statement on the question, even if it be regarded as inappropriate. In 
addition to what I have already said regarding strikes, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity, so that it may be officially recorded, to dispute the contention often 
put forth regarding the efficiency of strikes. It isnot more than a few weeks 
ago that I saw in one of the great papers of the United States an editorial which. 
had been copied into other newspapers, and the same contention in other ways 
presented; that is, the ‘‘uselessness of the strike;” that the strike is old and 
effete; and that through the combinations of capital and the development of 
improved machinery strikes are ineffective as factors to improve the condition of 
labor; and it is asserted that it isa waste of effort on the part of workingmen to 
strike and that it results injuriously. I want to state in answer to that conten- 
tion, and to anyone who holds that view, that the conditions stated as a premise 
are the very conditions that make strikes more effective than they ever were 
before. The development of industry, the division and subdivision of all labor, 
makes the line of demarcation in each trade or calling less distinct than at any 
time previously, and one part of this great industrial machine is so inter- 
dependent upon the others that the stoppage of any one branch paralyzes. 
to a very great extent the entire body economic of the country. It is 
because of the collectiveness of the strike, it is because of the vast ramifying 
influences of the strike, that reasonable men, having power, propose to use 
that power within reason. It is because of the effectiveness of the strike that 
reasonable men, intelligent men, seek to organize their fellow-workers, and 
though holding the right to strike at any time when the purposes and interests of 
labor and the interests of the people can best be subserved, yet trying by every 
means to avoid it by intelligent organization, comprehensive organization, organ- 
ization that by reason of its experience shall seek with the employer to adjust the 
differences existing between them without a resort to a strike, involving conse- 
quences to which I have only indefinitely referred. In the case in point, the 
article of the newspaper to which I have referred, and the contention generally 
is that in our present concentration of industry, sayin the form of a trust, a 
strike is useless, they say; because if a strike occurs in one concern of the trust, 
the concern can easily close down and transfer that business to one of their other 
plants. That is very true, but it mustalso be remembered that transferring the 
business of that closed-down concern to another concern in the trust implies also 
that there must be an additional number of men employed by that other concern now 
doing the business, and the same number, often a larger number, at higher wages 
and better conditions. It is true that the personnel of the workmen who are 
employed in the place where the strike has occurred and the place the business 
has been transferred to is not the same, but the number is the same or larger, 
and the conditions are the same or better. Then, again, it is stated that the trust 
has its ramifications throughout the entire country, and that it is as broad and 
extensive as the country. That, too, is in accordance with the facts, but so are 
the workingmen all over the country. It is more than likely that the capitalist 
class would like to get along without the laborers, but fortunately for humanity, 
and, perhaps, unfortunately for the plight in which the employers are, it can not 
be gratified because they can not be employers of labor without employing laborers. 
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ike the poor, you have them always with you. You can not escape from that 
thot so Tene as tharé are these diverse interests. The laborer is present, and I do 
not want to appear sacrilegious at all, but I should say omnipresent. Wherever 
and whenever there are industries and the desire for absolute justice, and improve- 
ment and progress by the workers, there and then will there be organization of 
labor in order to protect and advance the interests of the wage-earning and wealth- 
producing class of the country. They are bound to organize, be prepared for a 
strike, or to strike for their own protection. When I say for their own protec- 
tion, I mean against slipping back or being forced back into abject misery—such 
a condition that I do not want even to give my imagination range—but if the 
organizations of labor were not in existence and there would be no check, then 
there would be no check against the power of wealth and the concentration of 
wealth, and Iam fearful even for a moment to give my imagination play as to 
what the logical consequence would be. I said yesterday in considering another 
subject, and I would like to emphasize it now, that human society owes a debt of 
gratitude to the organized-labor movement that it can never fully repay. It has 
een a check against reaction, and the prevention of conditions that would be 
absolutely in conflict with any intelligent conception of civilization or human 

TOgTess. 
iE I should have the legislatures adopt laws regulating the employment of women 
and children, limiting the hours of their labor and setting a time in which, for 
several reasons, women under certain conditions should not be employed in any 
establishment at all. I refer to women in a state of pregnancy. Their hours of 
labor should be limited. The hours of labor of children should be limited. No 
child under 16, I think, should be employed for wages in any manufacturing or 
mercantile establishment. ; 

It is a crime we are committing when we put young and innocent children in 
factories and workshops. Here we are withina year or so of the closeof the nine- 
teenth century and the opening up of the twentieth, with steam and electricity pro- 
pelling machinery, with machines almost ina state of absolute perfection, yielding 
up treasuresto man, and yet we employ children in our factories and worksohps. 
We have now idle men and busy children. I should have the child attend our 
public schools. I should have education made compulsory, and I should have it 
compulsory that the school term, not as several States now provide, that 10, 12, 
or 14 weeks’ attendance at school will be sufficient for the year. I believe there 
is nothing we can do to give our children the opportunities for physical and men- 
tal development but what will redound to their moral benefit, economic advan- 
tage to human society, and make them the great defenders of liberty and of right 
in the ever-present contest for the establishment of humane conditions and fair 
dealing between man and man. Every time we permit a child to be employed 
we simply flay ourselves and do an injustice to the next generation at least. 

Q. Have you anything to say on the question of apprenticeship?—A. The 
apprenticeship system is not so generally in vogue now as formerly. The intro- 
duction of this new machinery to which I have referred and the division and 
subdivision of labor has rendered a high class of skill in which workmen have 

whole work, scarcely necessary (excepting the demand for the highest skill in a 
particular branch); but that comes with practice and application, not so much in 
learning. It is a very strange fact that, in a large number of our industrial 
establishments, you will find the superintendent or the foreman, or the man in 
charge, will be an Englishman, a Scotchman, or perhaps a German. Our boys, 
within the last two decades, have become specialized, and do a little simple branch 
of the business and know little of the general trade and industry. They are expert 
at that specialized branch of the trade. Bach in his own sphere becoming expert 
makes the whole product quite a perfect one. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS. ) What effect has that on the intellect—working at a 
specialty, one given thing—is the tendency to develop man roundly or ina lop- 
sided way?—A. Industrially, I should say yes; it has not the very best effect. It 
would require a great deal of effort in other directions to keep their mental and 
physical equilibrium. We live an intense life as it is, and this system of indus- 
try simply intensifies the tension. 

There are a number of trade organizations 
the number of apprentices. It is not very extensive, and, in many cases, unen- 
forceable. The organizations that have the laws on the subject seek strenuously 
to enforce them for this purpose: They realize that the employers are endeavor- 
ing to bring a number of young boys into the trade, not to teach them the trade 
not even to teach them the branch as perfectly as they should, but simply 
that they shall become slipshod workmen, doing a very indifferent part of the 
work, and then employ perhaps 1 workman to do the finishing-up of what these 


which have provisions regarding 
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young ladscannot do. The whole effort being not for the employment of the boys, 
but for the purpose of supplanting men and cutting wages, so that frequently 
the boys are employed and the men are walking the streets. The boy is perhaps 
_ supporting the father. 

— Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Do you know of any mechanical trade where they have 
no regulation?—A. Few of them; very few. 

Q. Does the commission understand that it was the selfishness of the employers, 
where there was no restraint by the union on apprenticeship, to put young ladsin 
there to learn unimportant parts of the work in manufactures, and so displace 
adult labor, and securing the boy at less wages?—A. I want to, assure you, as a 
result of my experience, that the action of the employers, as a rule, in insisting 
on having boys in their factories is not prompted by philanthropy or patriotism. 

Q. Have not a great many strikes in this country been on account of the appren- 
ticeship systems intheold unions?—A. Yes; and thetrade unions, running through 
their history—some of the pride attached to the old guild, the pride of a compe- 
tent workman—that he is not simply a handle to a machine; that he does not sim- 
ply do the one, small, monotonous thing the whole day long, whole month long, 
whole year long, and his whole lifelong. I have not the slightest doubt that the 
opinion expressed a few minutes ago by Commissioner Phillips, that was not 
reported, is largely true. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLips.) Shown in their physical and mental development?—A. 
In their physical as well as mental development; one-sidedness and lack of expres- 
sionand of course the lack of the skill of amechanic. In the great race for the 
production of wealth we do not want to go back to the primitive methods; no 
sane man wants that; but give a boy the general learning and teaching that he 
should have in industry before he is made a very small part of a very small 
machine, which, in turn, goes to make up all the intricate parts of this vast; 
machine of industry. 

Q. (By Mr. FarguuHar.) Is it not a fact that the trade organizations of the 
world have endeavored as far as possible to give employment to the head of the 
family, or what you would call the breadwinner, in preference to a two-thirder 
or apprentice?—A. That has been the purpose. Man, by his physical condition, 
is the natural breadwinner of the family, and it is his duty to work; and not only 
is it his duty, but he has the right to work; the right to the opportunity to work. 
When that right is denied him society does him and his an injustice. May I add 
this thought: Perhaps there are none who so viciously attack the trade unions in 
their attempt to make some regulations regarding the apprenticeship as our friends 
of the legal fraternity; yet, as a matter of fact, that which they call the period of 
student life is nothing more nor less than the serving of an apprenticeship, and 
the diploma is the certificate that they have served their apprenticeship; that they 
are now journeymen lawyers, entitled to practice their trade, work at their trade; 
and the man who can not show that certificate of having served a lawyer’s appren- 
ticeship is not permitted to work in any law shop. 

Q. On that point, the criticism of the professional men, would you not regard 
medical associations that regulate a scale for a district and introduce censorship, 
admit only those who are qualified, or a bar association that makes the same 
restrictions on the clerk rising into the profession of the lawyer—as trades unions 
as much as any trade organizations in this country?—A. Unquestionably. They 
have their scale of prices, too. They have their system of ethics. Anyone who 
would accept a case below the minimum scale, or anyone who would violate the 
ethics of the profession and of the bar association—which may be well termed the 
trade union of lawyers—would be regarded as a shyster. 

Q. So that the word shyster would be as bad as the word rat or scab?—A. 
Exactly; imply the same thing. . 

Q. Does this class of professional men you speak of not differ from trade unions. 
in this respect, that they fix their own scale of wages arbitrarily?—A. That is very 
true, and, as a rule, the person requiring their services is hardly in a position to 
dicker with them. I was going to add, too, in the case of our friends the law- 
yers and their associations, that the judge of the court usually acts in the capac- 
ity of walking delegate of the lawyers’ union. He would not allow anybody to 
work in that law shop—the court—unless he could show his certificate of member- 
ship—his working card—his diploma. _ " ; 

Q. (By Mr. Knnnepy.) The commission has had testimony to the effect that in 
avery large hat manufacturing establishment in Philadelphia there are employed 
187 apprentices to about 650 journeymen, One of the reasons given for the 
employment of such a number of apprentices was that it was difficult to get jour- 
neymen hatters. I would like to hear you on that state of affairs.—A. This man is 
perfectly right. It is difficult for him to get journeymen hatters and it will con- 
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inue to be difficult for him unless he is willing to pay a fair and reasonable 
cae so that the hatter can make hats and live. oF course if this man wants 
hatters to work for him, and expects hatters who have never lost, not for a single 
day, the traditions of the old guild, and expects hatters to go to work for such wages 
as to compel the wife of the hatter and the child of the hatter to enter into a fac- 
tory, this manufacturer to whom you refer (and I know to whom you refer) will 
have to conduct a nonunion establishment upon the presumed principles of patri- 
otism and sympathy for the boy. I know the case. This unnamed man, this hat 
manufacturer of Philadelphia, poses before the world, or his world, as_ one 
prompted by a desire to do good for what he terms the ‘“‘ American boy,” when, 
as a matter of fact, it is nothing more or less than the American dollars in his — 
pocket, regardless of whether others’ pockets or stomachs are empty. 

Anything like that proportion of apprentices to that number of men would 
not be tolerated in a union shop, would it?—A. No, nor in any other place on 
earth. You may take any establishment we know of or hear anything of, in the 
cheapest labor countries in the world, and you will not find any such proportion 
of apprentices to journeymen or adults. Itis simply, on the surface of it, a mere — 
pretense, hypocrisy, to cover the man’s real purpose. What is true in his case in 
an aggravated form is to a greater or less degree the case with employers where 
the contention is about apprentices. =" 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) What views have you to present to the commission 
on the hoursof labor in the different trades and the shorter-workday movement?— 
A. Weall have our theories and hobbies as to the best method by which this 
great labor problem can be solved. We are all agreed that the labor problem 
ought to be solved; that it is the burning question of the hour. We disagree as 
to methods, and it is for that reason that we find so many schools of thought 
applying some new thought. some new method, to bring about the day for which 
the whole human race has been strugelipg for centuries and groping from the 
dark ages. The progress of the human family, as the word even implies, is a 
matter of growth, and it is absolutely impossible to introduce new conditions of 
society unless the constituent parts of society are prepared to take them up. In 
order to inaugurate improved conditions man’s habits and customs are necessary 
to be improved, and there is no—I make this statement as broadly as I know how 
to make it—that there is no factor so potent to improve the habits and customs 
of the people as time, leisure, which gives the opportunity for mental, physical, 
and moral improvement of the man, of the child. The shorter workday has been 
the demand of organized labor from the time, practically in modern times, of the 
introduction of the modern machine and modern methods of industry and trans- 
portation. Professor Rogers in his great work, Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages, calls attention to a period some 400 years ago when 8 hours constituted 
a day’s work. Of course no one regarded that as the golden age, because it was 
a short-hour work-day with the old and now effete methods of wealth production. 
With the destruction of the guilds to which I referred in the early part of my 
testimony the hours of labor were increased again, from sunup to sundown. if 
should say that the 8-hour day was caused largely by reason of the fact of the plague 
which so largely decimated the population of Great Britain. It was after this 
period of the destruction of the guilds that the hours of labor were increased again 
from sunup to sundown. This was the rule until the introduction of machinery 
and its application to industry, steam being the motive power, and the discovery 
of artificial illumination, The first movement was to establish the 12-hour day. 
When that was achieved generally it was the demand for an 11-hour day, then a 
10-hour day, a 9-hour day, or an 8-hour day. There are a number of workers in 
some industries who work less than 8 hours, but I should say that 9 hours to 94 
isthe average for American labor to-day. I say this not from any particular data 
Ihave, but from my observation and reading. I have traveled very extensively, 
perhaps through every State in the Union, and in a very large number of cities 
and industrial centers. My acquaintance with the men who work is very exten- 
sive, and the information which they give is of the most reliable as well as, per- 


haps, confidential character. I will repeat, in my judgment, the average hours 
of labor of the American worker are about 94 per day, and this average has very 
much improved within the 


} past 15 years, particularly due to the never-ending, 
persistent effort at concentrating the attention of the American working people 
upon the demand to shorten the working day. That movement has been inaugu- 
rated and regarded as the leading feature of achievement by the American Fed- 
erationof Labor, and there has not been a meeting or convention of the American 
Federation of Labor or its affiliated organizations and its local unions throughout 
the country where the question of the reduction of the hours of labor has not 
had the preferred place. In 1881, at the first convention of the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor, a resolution was passed urging the workers to concentrate their 
efforts upon the achievement of a shorter workday, 8 hours being then stated. In 
1884 a resolution was adopted by the American Federation of Labor referring to 
the affiliated unions the question of making a universal or a general demand for 
the establishment of the 8-hour workday May 1, 1886. At the following conven- 
tion the executive officers were instructed by the delegates coming fresh from 
their own workshops and benches to promulgate a notice to the workers to the 
effect that they are asked to make every effort to secure, by conference with their 
employers, the 8-hour day for May 1, 1886. There were thousands and thousands 
of circulars sent to large employers asking them to concede the 8-hour workday, 
and it went forth that where it could not be secured by arrangement with the 
employers the workers were requested to make the demand for the 8-hour work-day, . 
the alternative being that they might cease work until the demand was granted. 
Perhaps never before on an economic question were the people of the United States 
so much a unit as upon the achievement of the 8-hour workday. A large number 
of employers conceded a shorter workday. Where hours of labor were 12 they 
were reduced to 11; those from 11to10. A still larger number conceded a 9-hour 
day rather than incur an extensive and perhaps prolonged strike. A few trades 
inaugurated the 8-hour day; and the hours of labor were therefore, about 1886, 
generally reduced some. I have no hesitancy in expressing my conviction that 
the movement of 1886 resulted in areduction of fully 1 hour’slabor of the working 
people of the United States. It was during the first few days of several strikes 
that were taking place throughout the country when we saw the meeting of the 
anarchists at Haymarket, in Chicago, and when that bomb was thrown, killing 
so many policemen. The effect of that bomb was that it not only killed the 
policemen, but it killed our 8-hour movement for that year and for a few years 
after, notwithstanding we had absolutely no connection with these people—none 
whatever; in fact, they had antagonized our philosophy, our thought, our meth- 
ods. The bomb was thrown. I am not prepared to say they threwit. They 
may have; I do not know; it has not yet been established, but whether they 
threw it or not, it had the same effect upon our movement that year and, as I 
say, for a few years thereafter. Of course every man wanted to disassociate any 
connection of his name or his union in the public mind with anything of sucha 
character as throwing a bomb and taking the lives of people—wanton destruction 
of life—and, as I say, our strikes were abandoned. It was fully 4 years before 
the subject was again taken up and pressed to any definite action. Itwas always 
discussed and prepared for. It was in 1889 that the American Federation of 
Labor decided that some concerted movement should again be had for the 
enforcement of the 8-hour day. The executive officers were directed to select 
any one organization, national, which of its own accord applied to be selected. 
You will observe it still maintained a principle of trade autonomy and independ- 
ence. Wecould select one of the trades which applied. We could not select 
any trade which had not applied. And, as I may parenthetically say, one of the 
causes which have contributed to make our organization so successful is that it 
rests upon the consent of the governed. It was then that the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners was selected by the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor to lead in the contest for the establishment of the 8-hour day; 
and all the other organizations were, by their own direction, of course, called 
upon to levy a contribution to the financial assistance of the carpenters. The 
result of it was that the 8-hour day was established in, I believe, over 100 cities, 
and the 9-hour day in the remainder of the places. There are perhaps very few 
places where those hours of labor are exceeded by the carpenters. It was the 
policy of the American Federation of Labor at that time to select one trade after 
the other; and the trade which had applied to be next selected was the miners, 
but the miners in Pennsylvania, contrary to the wishes and the adyice of their 
executive officers, engaged in a local dispute concerning wages, and, I think, 
_ also the hours; but it was several months before the time set for the miners gen- 
erally to make the demand. The consequence was that they were defeated, and 
that defeated the movement for the miners at that time to establish the 8-hour 
day. With it came the abandonment of the concerted movement for the estab- 
lishment of the 8-hour day for that year. The plans of the whole movement had 
been upset by the miners’ local in part of Pennsylvania. The movement of 1898 
for the establishment of the 8-hour workday was fairly successful. : 
I have not thus far touched upon the local movements. The effect of our agi- 
tation and our organization of the workers had an influence upon working people 
all through the country, who, themselves feeling the pressure and having the way 
pointed out to them, followed upon the bent and secured a shorter workday, so 
that in the few trades to which I have referred, and generally in the building 
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trades, in the large cities particularly, the 8-hour day obtains, and the 9-hour day 
e. 5 
Bec ecamariing factories the hours of labor are very long to-day, although 
ong as they formerly were. cn 
metho eee he ored tetes 14 to 18 hours a day, now work 11 or 12 hours, 
and in some places, where the union is fairly established, 10 hours is the rule. 

Before our agitation and effort to concentrate attention upon this one point the 
street-railway men throughout the country worked from 14 to 18 hours a day. 
To-day the rule is 12 hours and 11 hours, many places 10 hours, and in one 9 

8. 4 
ue the machinists’ trade, where the hours were 11, they have been reduced to 
nd 9, and in some places 8. tt 
th iron and steel radon Aynaleamsiad Association of Iron and Steel Work- 
ers—the hours were 12. They are now usually 10, some 8, and in several estab- 
lishments 7. j 

In the printing trade, where the hours were 8 at night and perhaps 2 or 3 
the following day for distribution of type that had been set the previous night, 
making about 11 to 12 hours of a very ragged day and night, the hours of labor 
of the newspaper compositors and printers are now usually 7 to 8. ; 

Q. Machine men?—A. Speaking of machine men, certainly; and there is a 
reduction of the hours of labor often to night compositors in newspaper offices. 

The job and book printers, who worked 10 and 11 hours, now work 9 and 94. 
Nine and a half is the maximum. : ; 

The granite cutters worked 10 hours; they established 9, and so general is the 
8-hour day in the trade that they have it in their constitution that on and after 
March 1, 1900, no member of the organization will be permitted to work longer 
than 8 hours. ; 

@. Has not that trade had the shorter workday earlier than the other trades. 
and held it longer?—A. No; the stonecuttgrs of New York maintained the 8-hour 
day even during the panic of 1873-1879; ‘perhaps the only trade of the United 
States where the short-hours workday was maintained throughout that industrial 
crisis. 

In 1885 the Cigar Makers’ International Union resolved that the hours of labor 
shall be no more than 9 per day, and in the following year—that is, May 1, 1886— 
that no member be permitted to work more than 8 hours per day, between 8 in 
the morning and _ 5 in the evening. 

I do not think I shall at this time refer to the beneficial results of that legisla- 
tion upon the workers of the trade, except to say that it was very great in every 
way. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuirs.) That is, legislation by the unions?—A. By the unions 
for themselves, They are pieceworkers, too, [ should say. There is some notion 
among even working people that when the hours of labor are reduced, that wages 
are reduced, and more especially so among pieceworkers, when, as a matter of 
fact, the old couplet of Mrs. Ira Stewart holds good: ‘“* Whether you work by the 
piece or work by the day, reducing the hours increases your pay.” 

The German printers, now allied with the International Typographical Union— 
at the same time pieceworkers—established the 8-hour workday, and both organ- 
izations have held it, maintained it, increased the wages, and the organizations 
grew with greater rapidity and stability than ever before. 

The clothing trade, where the workers were generally employed, I was going to. 
say, in the language of the streets, ‘‘ any old” hours—they worked from early morn- 
ing until late at night, as long as they could physically stand it—the hours of labor 
of the garment workers now established as a maximum are 10 per day. No man 
can be regarded as conducting a union shop who works his employees longer 
than 10 hours. A number of them work 9. The garment cutters under the same 
organization, formerly working 10 hours a day, now work 9 generally, and the 
remainder 8. The journeymen tailors—that is, the body of men that do the cus- 
tom work, clothing made to measure—worked 12 or 14 hours a day; sometimes 
longer. They have reduced the hours to 10, and now have a proposition, with 
1900, to abolish the home workshop; the employers must furnish places where the 
men can work, and that means a reduction in the hours of labor to about 9. 

The brewery workingmen, and that is quite a large industry in our country, 
would work from 3 in the morning till 2 in the afternoon, and then would work 
again in the evening; repeat that for 6 days in the week, and work from 6 to 8 
hours on Sunday. To-day the hours of labor in the breweries are 10 per day, and 
no work on Sunday which can be absolutely avoided, and it is avoided to the 
extent of one or two men being required to be at the breweries for an hour or so 
in order to supervise and see that everything is in fair shape, so that the product. 
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will not spoil. There are some breweries in which the hours of labor are 9; in 
one of them 8. : 

Tam not taking these organizations, or the trades, in either alphabetical order 
or order of importance, but simply where they occur to me and I see them 
marked on the list I hold ia my hand. 

The building trades perhaps have more generally enforced the 8-hour day than 
any other, and the result has been in that trade, as the result of the reduction of 
the hours of labor in all trades, that it simply meant higher wages, better work, 
better workmen. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Your remarks would cover 15 affiliated bodies that 
are in the National Building Council of the trades—steamfitters, plumbers, etc.?— 
A. No question about that. 

Q. That is, when you speak of the building trades, you usually take in the 15 
trades affiliated with that body?—A. Yes; and they are affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Without going through this entire list, perhaps I ought to say of the Iron 
Molders’ Union of North America, where hours of labor were very long, not- 
withstanding the laborious work, the hours now are usually 9; a few 8. 

You will observe that the hours of labor in the textile industry have not been 
reduced very much within the same number of years except through legislation. 
Asit was, the organized efforts of the other industries to relieve the textile workers’ 
conditions, which were becoming worse all the time, it was necessary, ‘‘ in the 
interest of humanity, to intervene.” I think we have heard that phrase quite a 
considerable the last year or so. 

There has been more steady progress in the effort to reduce hours of labor 
within the period I have mentioned—that is, from 1884 to 1899—than in any other 
previous years in the economic or industrial history of our country, and I[ attrib- 
ute it largely to the constant and persistent efforts of the American Federation 
of Labor to concentrate the efforts of the working people to obtain it. The con- 
centrated effort upon these lines—upon economical, social lines—that makes its 
impression upon the public mind, upon the public conscience, the same as it does 
in any other sphere of life; the same as in nature the drop of water that con- 
tinually falls upon the rock with but a slight impression, very slight,in the 
beginning, but after that wears away the groove—a little rivulet—after, a river— 
and finally a torrent. 

We have secured legislation on the same lines in the State governments for the 
State work and work done for the State in municipalities, for municipal work, 
and work for the municipalities. We have a Federal 8-hour law upon the 
statute books which has been amended several times and we sought to amend it 
in the last Congress, and came nearly having it amended. 

Q. Do youthink, speaking generally, that your last 8-hour bill, as amended and 
presented to the Senate, wasan advance for the protection of the men who work for 
the Government over the merits of the old bill, especially in the emergency clause of 
the old bill?—A. Decidedly. You willof course understand that the billas amended 
(H. R. 7389), as it passed the Huuse and as it was amended, was more satisfactory 
to us than it was when amended by the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. As amended there it did not meet our entire approval, but it was put 
there in spite of our protest. ; 

Q. I understand; but the question would be whether the bill as amended by the 
Senate, and on the Senate Calendar there, gave the employees of the Government 
and its Territories any advantages, in better recognition of their rights, than the 
old bill that stood on the statutes, containing very strict emergency clauses. My 
question was whether these men have really lost anything by the committee's 
defeat of the present Senate bill as it stood amended?—A. I want to say that, first, 
the amended Senate bill was not amended by the friends of the bill, and the amend- 
ment regarding the emergency clause was not that which we wanted, but the 
8-hour day is now an absolute fact—an established rule for all Government employ- 
ees—and I have no fear that the Government of the United States has any dis- 
position—that the officials of the Government of the United States have any 
disposition—or if they had the disposition, that public opinion would allow them 
to violate the spirit of the 8-hour law; so that even in the event of the passage of 
the bill—of our 8-hour bill with the emergency clause—changed, as it was, by the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, I feel confident that the Government 
employees who now enjoy the 8-hour day would not be required to work longer, 
except in case of emergency, than they are now required to work; but what would 
have been accomplished was that the men who do work for the Government of 

_the United States would be required to— 
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; r. Kennepy. Interrupting.) You mean contractors?—A. Yes; 
» oat be required to conform to the 8-hour day. I. know it is urged 
against that bill that it would follow the man to the forest who fells the tree, the 
man that mines the ore that goes to make up the spade that is used to dig the 
ground upon which a Government building will be erected. There is not any- 
thing more preposterous than that. That which can not be bought in the open 
market and is contracted for would come under the provision of that law if 
enacted; and no matter whether the contractor or subcontractor could buy these 
things in open market, he would be permitted to buy them in the open market, 
but as to these things for which he contracted he would be required to enforce 
the 8-hour law. It is true, as some have said, that the bill is of a far-reaching 
character—so are the ills from which the working people suffer. There is no bill 
that has been introduced that would have so splendid an influence, so marvelous 
an effect in materially improving the condition of the workers—the whole people— 
of our country, in giving them the larger opportunities for which we are hungry 
and of which we are so sadly in need. We hear a number of men talk of the mis- 
ery in our country. While itis better than any other country on earth—I want 
to gladly testify to that—it is not good enough for the American people. There is 
not anything too good for them. There is not anything which would go to make 
their lives better that they are not entitled to so long as they are willing to work, 
can work, and can produce this wealth. Talk of misery and poverty, talk of evil 
influences; then talk of combinations of capital and wealth, the formation of cor- 
porations and trusts, and trusts in trusts; now what are you going to do? Every- 
one realizes these conditions and fears where they will end, and yet when there is 
a proposition, tangible in character, that will reach so large a body of the people 
of our country, the wealth producers of the country, to give them opportunities 
for more leisure, more opportunities, more time to think, study; more time to 
develop themselves—morally, socially, politically, independently—the bill is 
opposed as being too far-reaching—too radiéal. The men whom we have a right 
to look to for relief oppose us. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Isit nota fact that there were quite prominent lawyers 
in the Senate there who said that they regarded the bill as an infringement of the 
right of contract which is granted by both statute and the common law of the 
United States?)—A. There was but one Senator who said that—Senator Caffery, 
of Louisiana. The attorneys for the shipbuilders have contended that it was in 
violation of the Constitution of the United States,-but after Congressman Gardner, 
an honored member of your commission, the chairman of the Committee on Labor 
in the House of Representatives, had prepared a paper upon the constitutional 
features of the bill, the contention of the unconstitutionality of the bill for the 
other side was insisted upon only by ex-Secretary Herbert, appearing for the ship- 
builders. But ex-Judge Payson, appearing in opposition to the bill, for the New- 
port News Shipbuilding Company and several other companies, admitted that if 
the bill was enacted it would be upheld and its constitutionality affirmed by the 
courts. He did not dispute the constitutional point after Mr. Gardner’s paper. 

Q. (By Mr. PuiLuips.) What industries did the people represent who peti- 
tioned against this bill or came before the Senate to oppose it?—A. Shipbuilders, 
armor-plate people, manufacturers, cutlery manufacturers of Connecticut; and 
the latter, when questioned regarding the matter, were practically compelled to 
admit that the bill did not reach them, that their wares, though contracted for, 
could be purchased in the open market; the knives that the Government uses of 
every description could be purchased in the open market; they were simply con- 
tracted for in order that the Government might save the profit of the middleman 
and give it to the manufacturer direct rather than the merchant who deals in 
knives, so it did not make any difference. 

Q. Did the manufacturers of arms or ordnance oppose it?—A. Yes. The Beth- 
lehem Iron Works appeared in opposition. 

_ Q. Any manufacturers of small arms?—A. I think not. 
in knowing that in the Bethlehem work 


You may be interested 
win | s the employees receive lower wages than 
are paid in any other like industry in the country, and they have been just as 
inconsiderate of the rights of their employees as any firm or company could be. 
Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Was it or was it not the prevailing argument of those 
who appeared before the Senate committee against that bill that it was impossi- 
ble for them to regulate their trades or industries so that they could take up an 
8-hour work day in two shifts or more; in other words, that the trade, the neces- 
sity of the industry itself, called for more continuous hours than 8, even if it was 
divided into two shifts?—A. Yes; that was one of the contentions. There were 
several arguments. One contended in one breath that it would mean a loss of . 
wages to the employees, and in the next breath would say that they would have 
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_ to pay more for the product—that the product would cost more. Of course they 
can not reconcile these two conflicting statements; still they were both urged in 
opposition to the bill. For instance, Mr. Cramp said he could not compete with 
the foreign shipbuilders if the 8-hour day was fully inaugurated, and yet he 
admitted that same day in his argument that the French shipbuilders were anx- 
ious to secure the contract from the Russian Government for the building of 
some warships; that the Frenchmen were largely the holders of Russian bonds, 
and the influence of the bondholders was thrown in favor of the French ship- 
builders; but in spite of this fact andin spite of the further facts that the French 
workmen work 11 and 12 hours a day and at lower wages than do the American 
workmen, and the American journeymen in the shipbuilding trade works 9 or 10, 
that the Cramp Company, in spite of these influences and facts, secured the con- 
tract, built the ship at a lesser cost than the offer of the French shipbuilders, and 
in just one-half the time. In other words, the French builders wanted 5 years to 
build the ship, and, in the language of Mr. Cramp, they build them in “30 
months “—2} years. Now, we contend that the reduction in hours of labor does 
not diminish production; that is, all things being equal. It might not increase 
production, but all things never remain equal when a reduction of hours of labor 
is established, for the hours of labor, the hours of physical labor that are saved, 
will become hours of opportunities for thought, for improvement, and the aggre- 
gate millions of hours that were formerly given to manual labor are the millions 
of hours, golden opportunities for new thought, new inventions, new tools, and 
the cultivation of new tastes which become desires, or desires which become new 
tastes, and finally become necessities of life, and these give a greater impetus on 
the one hand to new found leisure, and give the opportunity for the new machine, 
for the new tool that makes production ever greater. 

Q. What have you to say to the usual contention made both by employers and 
employees that a step in every trade from 10 hours to 8 is so wide that it gives 
all the inferior shops of this country an advantage as against the union shops?— 
A. Positively fallacious. As a matter of fact, my experience is that it is more 
difficult to persuade an employer to reduce the hours of labor of his employees, 
say, from 12 to 11, thanitis to persuade the employer to reduce the hours of 
labor of employees from 9 to 8; for as a rule the employers have had the experi- 
ence after they have the 8-hour day—know whatit means. It has never been 
attended by any other than beneficial results. There is not a reputable business 
man, there is not a reputable employer of labor, who has given a fair chance for 
the system of shorter work day but who has invariably become convinced that 
it is economical as well as socially sound. One of the greatest difficulties in our 
present movement is to get over the transition period, from the 10 to the 8 hour 
day, for as a rule it is claimed that the 9-hour day is not satisfactory. There is 
not any geometric proportion in the division of the day—the division of the time 
of the day. When 12 hours was the rule, of course if there were two shifts 
machinery could be operated in two shifts. When 10 hours, there were two 
shifts, and operators worked dividing up 4 hours; one-third or a portion of the 
workmen employed for half a day, or the machinery would lie idle for repairs, 
cleaning, etc., for the 4 hours. With the 9-hour day there is a greater period of 
idleness for the machine, but when the 8-hour day is established, it is not only in its 
proportion—it seems to be the logical division of the day as well as the econom- 
ical one. You will find, say, in one establishment the hours of labor are 8, and 
in another establishment in the same industry the hours are 9; my contention is, 
and I think it can be easily demonstrated, that the employer who operates his 
establishment under the 8-hour day does not suffer by reason of the competition 
of the employer who works his employees 9 or more hours; not even in the much- 
vaunted disadvantage under which the New England textile manufacturers claim 
to suffer by reason of longer hours of labor in the Southern States. As a mat- 
ter of fact the competition in the markets, the greater relative production, shows 
that the New England textile manufacturers are practically safe from Southern 
competition by reason of longer hours. They have of course the natural advan- 
tages in the South of being right near where the cotton grows, saving transpor- 
tation, freight charges, etc., but so far as hours of labor are concerned of the 
employees—it is that to which I refer. That is true of the textile industry and 
it is true of every other, and I want to say, too, that the textile industry has not 
been assisted in its proper development and progress by a well-organized and. well- 
regulated trades union. A trades union in modern industry is as essential to the 
progress and success of that industry as is the machine or the power which pro- 


pels the machine in the plant. 
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At a subsequent date, namely, November 20, 1839, Mr. Gompers reappeared 
before the commission as a witness, and testified as follows:) 


Q. (By Mr. FarRQuHAR.) Nearly all of the trades have now established what 
are called trade labels. Will you state to the commission when this first came in 
vogue, and how far they enter into use in the various trades, and what are their 
advantages to trades unionism?—A. The first label was adopted by the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union in 1880 at its Chicago convention. Since then 37 
national and international trade unions have adopted labels, besides the label 
which the American Federation of Labor issues for such trades and callings of 
which there is no national union; hence, no label of the particular trade. It is 
designed—the reading indicates that the label is of a general character. The label 
is sold to the unions and in some cases given free to the unions, and is in turn 
given gratuitously to the employers of labor who comply with union conditions 
and rules. In some cases they are sold to manufacturers at cost or nearly cost 
price, the simple object being that in the instances where any charge is made at 
all that the cost—the simple cost—be covered. In several trades organizations 
there isno charge made at all, the organization paying for the same, the members 
paying the organization indirectly in the shape of dues. The advantages are, of 
course, first, better sanitary conditions in the establishment than are usual in 
the trade. The label is a guarantee of that. The label is not granted to employ- 
ers unless such an improved sanitary condition obtains. The employees are all 
members of the union; the wages are usually higher; the hours of labor are usu- 
ally lower than obtains in the trade where workingmen are unorganized. 

Q. (By Senator Kyte.) These are the conditions, are they, to the granting of 
the label to the manufacturers?—A. Yes. The label has avery far-reaching effect, : 
first, in inducing activity among the members of the organization, and also to 
create a feeling of fraternity among the members of the organizations of different 
crafts—the assistance they give to each othar—in calling for union-label goods— 
hats, cigars, clothing, printing, etc. 

Q. How is this label exemplified; is it simply onthe goods? In case of cigars, 
how is it?—A. In case of cigars it is a blue label pasted upon the box. 

Q. On the box?—A. Practically the same as the internal-revenue stamp. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) These labels, as we understand, are made so as to be 
the more easily attached to the articles sold at the time by pasting, or by any 
other way of attachment; that is the idea, isit?—A. Yes; the same as they have 
on clothing now. And the same thing with the shoe. We can tell by the system 
which has been developed which manufacturer—from whose plant the hat, and 
shoe, and clothing, cigars, come, etc. 

Q. (By Senator KyLn.) Are there restrictions placed on members of organized 
societies that refer to the purchase of union registered goods, or is that voluntary 
on the part of the members of the different organizations?—A. The ethics of 
Ascapeanee a is o get union-labor goods when they are obtainable; itis expected; 
it is an unwritten law. 

Q. It is not a written law?—A. It is an unwritten law that a man should buy, 
first, union-label goods, if they can be obtained; if they can not get the goods, or 
where there is no label in the trade, then goods that are usually known as the 
product of fair labor, fair conditions; and at all times to avoid the purchase of or 
encouragement to nonunion or unfair goods. 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD. ) Are the moral influences of the unions used in that 
direction?—A. Yes; continuously. We have about 150 union label leagues in 
the different cities, representative of the unions having labels forming union 
label leagues, separate from and independent in their action from the central 
labor unions or trades councils of the cities, simply for the purpose of propagat- 
ing the idea and agitating for union-label goods. Apart from that we have, I 
should say, fully 100 ladies’ auxiliary associations, whose object is nothing more 
than the agitation for union-label goods. ‘ 

(By Mr. CLarkez.) Do you call goods unfair that are not labeled?—A. Not 
necessarily, but usually, particularly where there is a label in the trade. 
ee age are Has there been considerable counterfeiting of these 

Q. State to the commission any case; what opportunities have they?—A. The 
organization which has been more busy prosecuting the counterfeiting of labels 
than any other is the Cigar Makers International Union of America. It has the 
first union label that was introduced. It has been very valuable as an adjunct to 
secure better sous ped better material conditions for the membership, and it 
has been largely counter eited, indicating really its value. The organization has 
expended large sums of money in order to protect it in the courts, and usually 
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they have been protected under the State laws. The United Stateslaws upon the 
subject. of trade-marks and labels is very unsatisfactory, and gives too little 
protection. 

¢. Some of the States of late-years have, have they not, amended their laws 
and passed new laws covering these labels?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the protection of the laboring man?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKE.) Can you file with us a list of those enactments?—A. I 
think that they are not_difficult for the commission to obtain, if they care to. 
The laws of Tennessee, Minnesota, New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 
several other States, would give a good general notion of what the laws of the 
other States are Perhaps the best laws upon the subject will be obtained in the 
States I have mentioned. 

Q. Can you cite the decisions of any supreme court of the States concerning 
those laws on the right to use that label?—A. There have been so many of them 
that it is exceedingly difficult for me to attempt to recall even one? 

Q. They are very numerous?—A. Very numerous. I should say that a gentle- 
man who has already appeared before the commission would be able to give much 
more accurate information upon this subject than I would—Mr. Perkins, the 
president of the Cigar Makers’ International Union. All cases of his organization 
come under his observance, and he could give you published opinions and decisions 
and decrees of courts. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHarR.) Has there not been a question in some of the States, 
like Missouri and elsewhere in the West, of cases being carried up from munici- 
palities to the supreme courts as to the legality or constitutionality of a 
municipality adopting one of these union labels?—A. Yes; there have been a large 
number of municipalities that have adopted an ordinance requiring the printers’ 
union label upon all official printed matter, and when there has been some particu- 
larly obnoxious printer boss who thought it his bounden duty to check and antag 
onize the printers’ union, he occasionally has brought a case up to the higher 
courts, hoping that he might upset the ordinance and then secure part of the 
work himself. 

Q. There has also been an attempt to have national legislation on the matter, 
has there not?—A. Yes; there has been, but not a very serious effort made in that 
direction. We realize that under the laws of the United States a trade-mark or 
label can not be protected unless the party owns the proprietary right in the 
article covered by the label, transacts business with foreign nations, or with a 
tribe of Indians, and that makes it exceedingly difficult to overcome; so that we 
have not made any real, serious attempt to secure national legislation on that 
subject. 

Q. Would you say that the adoption of these labels by trade unions of this 
country has been beneficial to the trade interests?—A. Yes; decidedly so. They 
have had nothing but a beneficial effect upon all concerned, employee as well as 
employer. It has given the trade a morale that it did not possess before. 

. (By Mr. CLARKE.) I gathered from what you said that the object of the 
label is two-fold; first, to protect union laborers in their purchases, so that they 


will get the goods they desire; and second, to encourage the producers of goods 


to maintain union shops?—A. Yes; and there is a large part of our people who 
are sympathetically inclined toward the people who do the manual work, and 
inasmuch as they are removed from them by position, want to give some mani- 
festation of their friendliness, of their sympathy, and they manifest it by insisting 
upon union-made goods wherever they can. ; 

Q. Do you find any producers of goods who are averse to adopting the label?— 
A. Yes; quite a number of them who manufacture goods which are sold to the 
better situated classes; and the idea is, that the product or the article would per- 
haps be rejected by some prospective purchaser if he saw a union label upon the 
article; his antipathy or his antagonism to organized labor would prompt him to 
refuse the article, when without the label he might have bought it. ; ; 

Q. Are most of the great newspapers and magazines in this country printed in 
union offices?—A. Usually; yes. 

Q. Do they generally use the label?—A. Not generally. Many of them do, but 
it is not in general use by the newspapers. There is a number of daily news- 
papers which display the union label at the head of their editorial column. ‘There 
is a larger number of weekly papers and monthly papers that have the printers 
union label. ' 

«). Do the local unions endeavor to persuade the publishers to employ the 
labels?—A. Yes; but the printers’ unions realize that they have quite some time 
before them before they will be enabled to persuade all union employers to print 
the union label in their daily newspapers, 
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_ It is not so difficult to persuade the marmfacturers of goods to use it in 
Ae tines as it is to persuade publishers to use it?—A. Of daily aereee ae 

Q. Yes.—A. The trade is aware of course that the publishers of dai Opal 
papers can not get along without union printers; perhaps they would if they 
could, but they are not, usually so favorably inclined toward organized labor as 
to give it any encouragement by the publication of the union label on the edito- 
rial columns; while on the other hand the job printers largely use the union 
label. ; : : > 

Q. Are the publishers not influenced, probably, by this consideration, that they 
have to publish for all, for those who favor as well as those who oppose trades 
unionism, and to those who oppose it, seeing a label on the publication might be 
an offense which would cause them to drop and take some other publication?— 
A. That might be true; but I have seen the label on one of our most widely circu- 
lated daily papers in the United States. , 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Are there not a great many newspaper publishers, 
especially of daily publications, that would have the right to use the union label, 
and all that would be needed would be simply tomake application and they would 
getit?—A. Yes. ; ; : 

Q. Who are running full union shops in every particular?—A. Yes. 

Q. And while they do not make a display of the label in their paper proper, the 
whole product of the newspaper, whether weekly or daily, is what 1s called union 
product, is it not?—A. Yes. : } me 4 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What protection, if any, has the public in buying 
garments made that have the union label—from a sanitary point of view?—A. 
First, the union label on the garment is a guarantee that that garment was made 
in a factory—was not made in the homes of the worker; that it was not made by 
children; that it was the product of adult labor; that it was not made under the 
sweat-shop system or in a tenement house under sweat-shop system; that the 
wages paid were comparatively fair to thdse prevailing in the trade, and the 
hours of labor were comparatively fair and reasonable. 

. Every place that garments are made, that have the label, they are made 
under proper sanitary regulations?—A. Yes; that is one of the primary conditions 
upon which the organization of labor insists, more particularly in such trades as 
the garment industry, cigar industry, bakeries, ete. Of course, in the printer’s, 
there is no question as to the sanitary regulation, because that is presumed to be 
fair. I have here a copy of the American Federationist, containing a facsimile 
of the union labels (see next two pages for reproduction of labels). I also sub- 
mit a card, the ‘‘ Union Labor Bulletin,” showing facsimiles of labels in their 
original colors. 

None of these labels is used unless it is first approved by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. We do this to avoid confusion, to obtain the best results, and to 
be somewhat of a guaranty to the public that the label is what it stands for. 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) Speaking of the feelings of the unionist, is the label 
growing more popular; that is to say, does he feel more or less obligated to 
patronize union-label goods than in years gone by?—A. Yes; decidedly so. Asan 
instance I might say that the issuance of labels by the trade unions, and from the 
office of the American Federation of Labor itself, has increased in wonderful pro- 
portions. Where we used to haye our labels printed by the hundred thousand, 
we now are compelled to have them printed by the million. 

Q. That would indicate, also, that the opposition to thelabelon the part of men 
who are not members of the trade union is vanishing, would it not?—A. Indeed, 
the label is growing in favor continually. There are quite a number of gentle- 
men and ladies who are far removed in social life from the working people who 
have formed auxiliary label leagues. I might say that Prof. James Brooks quite 
recently published a valuable article in the bulletin issued by the Department of 
Labor upon union labels. The matter was collected from the various unions, and 
Timagine it would be interesting for this commission to have. 

Q. (By Senator Kyix.) I notice here, in reference to this stamp, C. M. M. P. 
A.—A. (Interrupting.) That is the can makers. There is a printed slip pasted 
on the can which reads like this: ‘‘'To the public. Ask your grocer for this stamp 
on all canned goods. Nonpoisonous. Buy no other. Made by union hands.” 
And also, here in the Retail Clerks’ National Protective Association: ‘* Patronize 
union clerks. All members of the R.C.N.P. A. can show this card. Ask for it 
when ae Oy Tepes Endorsed by the A. F. of L.” 

Q. That seems to be one of the means, then, of encouragin i 
organized labor, I presume?—A. Yes. Aging BG promo ae 

Q@. And encourages the growth of organized labor an 
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Q. And this statement goes with it in connection——A. Interrupting.) Yes. 
A facsimile of the card which every union clerk carries with him always, anda 
union member, or his wife, going into a store to make a purchase will ask the 
young man or the young lady who attends upon him: ‘Have you your union 
card with you? Let me see it.” And if you examine it you will observe that the 
color is changed quarterly, and if the color is not of the current color of the card, 
it is safe to presume that the party is not in good standing. Now, .the clerks, 
before our agitation, usually worked from 7 o’clock in the morning until 10 and 
11 o’clock at night in the stores, and in addition to that often 7 days in the week. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) But you are speaking now mostly of male clerks?— 
A. And female clerks, too, very often. Now, since our movement has taken this 
work in hand of agitating the union label, giving our patronage to houses which 
close their stores within reasonable hours, we find that the stores are closing at 6 
o’clock in the evening, some at 6:30, and the latest 7 o’clock, and do business only 
6 days in the week. It gives the clerks an opportunity of spending some time in 
their homes with their families, to cultivate the better nature in them, and gives 
them the opportunity of one day’s rest in seven. 

. (By Senator KyLz.) This is not intended in any sense as a boycott of the 
retail stores that do not employ union clerks?—A. Sometimes it is. When, for 
instance, through our agitation we secure, say, nine-tenths of the storekeepers to 
close at the hour we think fair, and that is usually agreed upon, and there will be 
one who refuses to close at that hour, why, we try to make it a point to transfer 
our patronage from him to those who are inclined to close at the hour we request; 
eall it boycott—I call it boycott. There are some who have a hesitancy in pro- 
nouncing that word. I have not, because I think it a perfectly legal weapon, and 
before I close my testimony I should like to have the privilege of presenting to 
the commission a few thoughts upon the question of the boycott. 

. (By Mr. Farguuar.) I think that heretofore you have said something about 
that.—A. It has not been as comprehensive as I should like to make it. 

Q. What is your opinion of the boycott, its propriety, its influence, and its 
fairness as a proper means, as a legitimate weapon in the advancement of the 
interests of organized labor?—A. I have prepared this upon that subject (reading): 

‘¢ Organized labor has claimed—and continues the claim—the right to use the 
boycott. On the other hand, its opponents, and particularly the newspapers, 
have not ceased denouncing the boycott as an unlawful, aggressive, un-American, 
intolerable mode of warfare. There are several court decisions, though none 
from any of the ultimate courts of appeal, in which the same view is taken. One 
or two judges have upheld the boycott, and even in the antiboycott opinions cer- 
tain significant admissions may be noted which, I will presently show, logically 
surrender the whole case against the practice in question. No fair-minded man 
will deny that the subject is an open one, and it is therefore profitable and proper 
to review the controversy and state labor’s view of the matter. 

‘What is the boycott? There is, fortunately, no reason for any difference upon 
the right definition of the term. In Anderson’s Law Dictionary a boycott is 
defined as ‘A combination between persons to suspend or discontinue dealings for 
patronage with another person or persons, because of a refusal to comply with a 
request of him or them. The purpose is to constrain acquiescence or to force sub- 
mission on the part of the individual who, by noncompliance with the demand, 
has rendered himself obnoxious to the immediate parties and perhaps to their 
personal and fraternal associates.” ies 

‘‘ The first question to be answered is whether the criminal laws of the United 
States or of the several component States plainly, directly, and unequivocally 
declare ‘A combination between persons to suspend patronage’—the essence of 
the definition—to be illegal. The answer isa negative one. There is no law in 
any State or in the nation forbidding any or all combinations to discontinue deal- 
ings with obnoxious persons. ‘ Dig: of 

**Tn connection with the pending boycott operations in New York and Ohio it 
has been acknowledged (though not without regret on the part of some) that in 
neither of the great States named is boycotting a statutory offense. Indeed, it 
would be impossible to frame a law rendering all forms of boycotting criminal. 
No one has ventured to advance so absurd and monstrous a proposal, and the 
courts themselves have had to recognize the perfect legitimacy of at least one 
form of boycotting. Thus, Judge Spring, of New York, whose decision in the 
Buffalo Express case, rendered a year or so ago, hasrecently been given wide pub- 
licity on account of its supposed strength, lucidity, and thoroughness, distinctly 
declared: ‘ The labor organizations had the right to refuse to patronize the Express, | 
or to give support to any patron of that paper.’ 
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“Tf words have meaning this sentence establishes the legality of boycotting. 
We must bear in mind that the difficulty with the Express involved a number of 
separate organizations—compositors, pressmen, stereotypers—and that they all 
acted in concert as members of the Buffalo Allied Printers Unions. If these 
unions had the right to boycott—that is, discontinue dealings with the Express 
and all its patrons, it can only be because a combination of any number of men 
having community of interest to boycott an obnoxious person or persons 1s not 
unlawful. So far, then, as the aggrieved workmen were concerned, there was no 
issue. Judge Spring conceded, then, the right to boycott the Express and its 
patrons or advertisers and readers. : 

‘‘Gan it be contended that the New York judge went too far and erred on the 
side of laxity or generosity to the boycotters? Not with any show of reason. 
Any other view is nonsensical on its face. Neither the Express nor its patrons 
had any vested claim or right to the patronage of the strikers. The strikers were 
free to bestow their patronage upon whom they pleased, and none could call upon 
them to asign reasons for their preferences. They were not obliged to purchase 
the Express, nor were they under obligations to deal with the merchants who 
used the advertising pages of the newspaper. I take it, therefore, that any court 
would feel itself bound to affirm the principle laid down in the sentence quoted 
from Judge Spring’s opinion. And that sentence, I repeat, establishes the pro- 
\ priety and legality of simple, passive boycotting by people having a common 
grievance against one or more persons, even if that grievance be wholly imag- 
inary or trival. 

“« At what point, then, does boycotting become criminal and a combination to 
suspend dealings pass into a conspiracy? This is the crucial question. 

‘The Buffalo Express case being typical, I may continue to use it as the basis 
for my argument. The offense of the boycotters, according to Judge Spring, con- 
sisted in this—that they did not limit the comhination tomembers of allied printers’ 
unions, who were directly interested in the dispute, but proceeded to enlist all 
other labor unions ‘in Buffalo’ in the common undertaking to root out the Express 
or to coerce it into assenting to the domination of this union. The ‘ other’ labor 
unions joined in the boycott and passed resolutions refusing to patronize the 
paper andits advertisers, and a special organ was established to push the company 
and spread the boycott. The consummation of this ‘ scheme,’ the judge says, was 
not * insidious, but open, defiant, and unmistakable.’ In other words, the original 
boycotters, who acted within their right in suspending their dealings with the 
Express and its advertisers, openly appealed, requested, and urged others, not con- 
cerned in the difficulty, to become parties to the boycott. ’ 

‘“Now, for the sake of simplicity, assume first that this ‘ open and defiant’ appeal 
was accompanied by no threats of any kind. Let us assume that the original 
boycotters limited themselves to moral suasion and, inthe name of such principles 
as the solidarity of labor, the justice of the demand for fair wages, the economic 
advantage of strong labor organizations, and so on, they merely requested and 
exhorted other workmen and elements in sympathy with labor to join in their 
boycott, would such a course be unlawful? If such appeals and arguments are 
successful and extend the boycott to outsiders, do we have a case of criminal con- 
spiracy? Are the appellants also guilty of any wrongdoing, and are those who 
respond to the appeal guilty of some sort of crime? 

‘There is nothing in law or morality to warrant affirmative answers to these 
queries. There are no decisions upon the hypothetical point raised. We may 
take it for granted, however, that the most rabid antiboycott agitator will not 
venture to assert that boycotters may not resort to moral suasion in trying to 
enlist others or that outsiders may not heed boycotters’ appeals, and of their own 
free will suspend dealings with persons or firms that had incurred the displeasure 
of their friends or associates or patrons. Strikers have the right to appeal to their 
friends to aid them by going out on a sympathetic strike, and their friends have 
the right to act upon such anappeal. Precisely the same principle applies to boy- 
cotters. A sympathetic boycott is as legal and legitimate as a sympathetic strike. 
Just as men may strike for any reason, or without reason at all, so may they sus- 
pend dealings with merchants or others for any reason or for no reason at all. 
Thus a boycott may extend to an entire community without falling under the 
condemnation of any moral or constitutional or statutory law. 

‘But I shall be triumphantly told, Boycotters never do confine themselves to 
moral suasion and appeal; that they resort to threats, intimidation, and coercion, 
sare is i makes what is called ‘compound boycotting’-—that is, boy- 
cotting which extends t 0 parties not concerned in the original dispute—criminal 
and aggressive. Underthe criminal code of New York and other States, it i 
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or calling, or doing any other lawful act, by force, threats, intimidation, or by 
interfering, or threatening to interfere, with tools, implements, or property, or 
with the use and employment thereof.’ Boycotters who try to coerce people into 
complying with their demands by threats and intimidation clearly come within 
the definition of conspiracy. Hence, in the last analysis, the objection to boycott- 
ing is an objection to threats and intimidations. ; 

‘This sounds very plausible. It is easy to deduce from such premises that 
boycotters interfere with property rights and the pursuit of lawful callings, and 
that under the national and State constitutions, to say nothing about explicit 
anticonspiracy laws, they are to be held civilly and criminally liable; it is easy 
to talk about protection of property rights, the tyranny of preventing people from 
earning a livelihood, the duty of the Government to secure the equal protection 
of the laws, ete. 

_‘* But this argument about the employment of threats and intimidation is falla- 
cious and superficial. Its apparent validity disappears when, not satisfied with 
ugly-looking words, we demand precise definitions. No one pretends for a 
moment that it would be proper for a boycotter to approach a merchant and say, 
‘You must join us in suspending all dealings with that employer, or newspaper, 
or advertiser, on pain of having your house set on fire or of a physical assault.’ 
This would be an unlawful threat, and people who would try to enlist others in 
their campaign by threats of this character would certainly be guilty of a crim- 
inal conspiracy. 

“Do boycotters use such threats? Do they contend for the right to employ 
force or threats of force? Our worst enemies do not contend that they do. They 
‘threaten,’ but what do they threaten? They ‘intimidate,’ but how? Let Judge 
hog 3 issued his sweeping antiboycott injunction, be a witness on this point. 

e said: 

‘**As usually understood, a boycott is a combination of many to cause a loss to 
one person by coercing others against their will to withdraw from him their 
beneficial interests through threats that unless those others do so the many will ° 
cause similar loss to them.’ 

“This, then, is the threat—this the intimidation. The boycotters threaten 
third parties to boycott; then, if they refuse, to join them in the boycott of the 
original subjects of the campaign. In other words, the boycotters say to others: 
‘If you decline to aid us in our struggles, we wil Isuspend dealings with you and 
transfer our custom to those who do sympathize with us and will support us.’ 
The question which the judges and editors who glibly denounce boycotting have 
never paused to explain is, how a mere threat to suspend dealings can be a crim- 
inal threat, like a threat to assault person or property. No man in his senses will 
dispute this axiomatic proposition, namely, that a man has aright to threaten 
that which he has aright to carry out. You may not threaten murder, arson, 
assault, battery, libel, because these things are crimes or torts. But you may 
threaten to cease admiring him or taking his advice, because he has no claim to 
your admiration or obedience, and you are at liberty to cease doing that which 
you have freely and voluntarily done. Similarly, you may tell a man that if he 
does a certain thing, you will never speak to him or call at his house. This isa 
threat, but it is a threat that you have a right to make. Why? Because you 
have a right to do that which you threaten. ; f > 

«‘The same thing is strictly true of boycotting—of suspension of dealings with 
merchants, publishers, carriers, cabmen, and others. You may threaten to take 
your custom away from them and assign any reason you choose. They are not 
entitled to your custom as a matter of legal or moral right, and you are at liberty 
to withdraw and transfer it any time and for any conceivable reason. It follows 
beyond all question that you have a perfect right to threaten to withdraw your 
custom. The principle is the same whether you threaten one man or a hundred 
men, whether you are alone in threatening the withdrawal of your custom or a 
member of a vast combination of people acting together in the premises. 

‘¢Ts not the result coercion of men to docertain things against their will? Very 
likely, but not all forms of coercion are criminal. Coercion is another term with 
an ugly and ominous sound which is freely used to intimidate the thoughtless. 
The legality or illegality of coercion depends on the method used. A man may 
be coerced by actual force, by the threat of force, or by indirect means which the 
law can not and does not prohibit. Coercion by a threat to suspend dealings is, 
to revert to our illustration, in the same category with coercion through a threat 
to cease friendly intercourse. ; 

‘‘ With this elementary principle in mind, the case against the boycott utterly 
collapses. An agreement to boycott any number of persons is not a criminal con- 
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can not be acriminal conspiracy. Let us consider briefly a few of the propositions 
and pseudo arguments which we find in judicial pronouncements upon the 
bh ath . New York case it was said: ‘ The word in itself [meaning the term boy- 
cott] implies a threat.’ Granted, but what kindof athreat? A threat to boycott. 
To say that boycotting is criminal because the word boycott implies a threat to 
boycott is truly extraordinary reasoning. It is worse than reasoning in a vicious 
circle. It is an attempt at proving a less doubtful proposition by assuming a more 
doubtful one to be indisputably true. Further in the same case: ‘In popular 
acceptation it [the boycott] is an organized effort to exclude a person from busi- 
ness relations with others by persuasion, intimidation, and other acts which tend 
to violence[!] and they coerce him, through fear of resulting injury, to submit to 
dictation.’ I have already exposed the question-begging and superficial use of 
the terms intimidations, coercions, and threats, but the insinuation that threats 
of boycotting ‘tend to violence’ is particularly gratuitous and absurd. 

«Why does boycotting or the threats of boycotting tend to violence? What 
connection is there between suspending dealings and violence? Tosuspend deal- 
ings is every man’s right; to use violence, save in self defense, no man’s. , 

“In another New York case we read: ‘A conspiracy to injure a person’s business 
by threatening persons from entering his employment, by threats and intimida- 
tion, is a crime at common law.’ How clear and forcible! What does ‘ threat- 
ening persons by threats’ mean? Leave out the terrifying and favorite word 
‘threat’ and the proposition is this: ‘It is a crime to injure a person by telling 
others that if they do not discontinue dealings with him dealings with them will 
be discontinued.’ It is quite possible that this is a crime under the old common 
law. An agreement to strike for higher wages was a crime in the early days of 
our Government, under the common law. The common law was vague, obscure, 
and, as interpreted in less enlightened daysatyrannical. The common law as to 
strikes has been abandoned, and it will have to be abandoned as to the boycott. 

“Men have aright to do business, but this is one-half of the truth. The men 
with whom business is done have the right to withdraw and transfer their custom. 
This is the other half, which is always ignored in antiboycott arguments. Keep 
the two halves in view and boycotting on any scale and for any reason becomes 
a direct, unavoidable deduction. 

‘‘Labor claims the right to suspend dealings with any and all who refuse to 
support what it considers its legitimate demand. The decisions are confused, 
and the question is new, but ultimately the right of any man to do with his pat- 
ronage what he pleases must be recognized. 

‘“Workmen have a right to say that they will not patronize those who are 
unfriendly to them and those who support their adversaries. This is all that 
boycotting implies. There is no aggression here, no criminal purpose, and no 
criminal way of accomplishing a proper purpose.” 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Under the definition that you give to the boycott, 
how far may it go without reaching a point that might be considered a conspir- 
acy in restraint of trade?—A. There is no limit to my right, either for myself or 
in conjunction with others, to exercise a lawful right. That which I have a per- 
fect right to do I can agree with others to do. 

_Q. Do you think that a number of individuals may sometimes have the same 
right that a single individual would have under the law?—A. Decidedly. 
_ Q. One individual may havea right that two or more individuals might not have 
in the way of forming what is termed a conspiracy?—A. There has been consid- 
erable change both in the law and in the interpretation of the law of conspiracy 
in the past 25 years. In the old days to meet and discuss—for two or more persons 
to meet and discuss—the question of wages was regarded as a conspiracy and pun- 
ishable by imprisonment. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarkKk,) I understood you to make a distinction between a com- 
bination to take away a man’s business and a combination or threat to take away 
his life or burn his house, one being clearly criminal and the other, in your opin- 


ion, not a conspiracy?—A. I think I did not say to take away his business. I made 
no such statement. * 


Q. You did not use that expression?—A. No. 

Q. But you used an expression which in the aggregate would amount to that. 
It is, not to deal with him.—A. It is my right to say I will not deal with him. 

Q. Supposing the combination was successful in that respect, in influencing 
practically the whole public not to trade with that man; it would ruin him, would 
it not?—A. The chances are that that would be the result. There is a difference 
between withdrawing your patronage from a business house and taking away its 
business, as those terms will be accepted. It is only that to which I dissent, 
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Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Is not that the avowed purpose of a boycott, in boy- 
cotting a man’s business?—A. The avowed purpose is to influence an antagonist 
to grant the requests which we make of him. 

Q. And to force his business down to such a point that he is, in self-defense, 
compelled to get under cover?—A. That may be one view of it; this is another 
view—in order that he may secure the patronage of a larger clientele, that he 
will agree with organized labor to pay fair wages and grant fair conditions and 
fair hours of labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is not the whole of your discussion of the boycott 
here contained in two sentences, namely, ‘‘ Neither the Express nor its patrons 
had any vested claim or right to the patronage of the strikers.” ‘‘The strikers 
were free to bestow their patronage upon whom they pleased, and none could call 
upon them to assign reasons for their preferences.” Is not that the spirit of the 
discussion that is now brought up in the common-law decisions?—A. Yes, of 
course, the paper that I have just read simply argues and justifies the position. 

Q. That is, that no merchant, no publisher, no man, has a vested right in the 
patronage that he has already obtained ormay have?—A. Yes; that is the essence 
of rh and .that a man has a right to threaten that which he has a right to carry 
out. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) It is conceded, I suppose, that every man in this country 
has the right to the pursuit of happiness—that is a vested right under our Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Independence, is it not?—A. As contained in the 
Declaration of Independence, but the interpretation of it is often very obscure. 

Q. Now, take the case of the Buffalo Express. You claim the right of extend- 
ing the boycott against an advertiser in that paper. Advertising contracts are 
often made in advance and sometimes extend over months or a year ortwo. A 
contract of that kind may have been made before there was any labor difficulty 
in the office of that paper, and yet that advertising contract must be carried out 
on the part of the publisher, and the men who are under the power of the boy- 
cott, seeing that advertisement in the paper, would cease to buy the goods adver- 
tised, and would not that be an unlawful and unwarrantable interference with 
the vested right of the advertiser to sell his goods to the general public?—A. I 
will say, first, as to the ‘‘ unwarranted,” by saying that the advertisers in a news- 
paper would not be boycotted by reason of their continued advertising, by reason 
of continuing their advertisement in a boycotted newspaper, simply by reason of 
their advertisement, because the organization particularly interested would 
undoubtedly through their representatives call upon the advertiser, and when it 
would be shown to such committee or representatives of the organization that 
the advertiser had a contract with the publisher of the newspaper, there would 
be no action taken in regard to that establishment, providing a new agreement 
was not entered into when the contract for the existing advertisement had termi- 
nated; and the people who would be called upon to exercise their right to boycott 
the advertiser, would only be called upon after the violation of such an agree- 
ment, after the breaking of faith of such advertiser with the organizations of 
labor. 

Now, in regard to the matter of lawful—‘‘ unlawful,” rather, was the term you 
used; Ideny that itisunlawful. Linsist that itis perfectly lawful for me to with- 
draw my patronage from the Express, from an advertiser in the Express, or any- 
one who deals with an advertiser in the Express. It is my perfect right—lawful, 
inherent right—to deal with him or to refuse to deal with him. } 

. And to persuade and influence others?—A. Others to doso. Itismy lawful 
right to do so. ; : 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Would not the law hold, and has it not been uniformly 
held in the case you are making now, that the third party, or the advertiser, is the 
innocent party init? Hasit not been uniformly held that boycotting goes beyond 
the limits and becomes a conspiracy when you boycott the innocent party, or the 
third party, who has simply a contract for advertising in a public paper?—A. 
You assume that the advertiser has a contract? ; : 

Q. Certainly.—A. Well, when there is such a contract there is no instance that 
has ever come under my observation where a house has been boycotted. And 
another thing: There is no instance that has come under my observation, where a 
case has come before the courts, in which a house advertising in a boycotted news- 
paper has brought either criminal or civil proceedings against an organization of 
labor. ; 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Is not the boycott issued in general terms against all 
advertisers in the paper?—A. No. ak. 

Q. Must it not necessarily be so in order to be effective?—A. Necessarily, it is 
not so. The very reverse is the rule, for an organization does not want to diffuse 
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its efforts, and usually selects such a concern which has been most offensive in its 
acts. 

Q. Then the boycott ceases to be a compound boycott and simply becomes a 
single boycott against another person?—A. A compound boycott has been con- 
strued to mean that where it has reached organizations other than those who are 
particularly and immediately in interest. 

. Well, now, take the case of the boycott that we all witnessed in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in the time of the street-car strike a few months ago. That was a boycott 
against everybody who patronized that street-car line, was it not?—A. I was not 
there. From the reports I should say that that was about the state of affairs. 

Q. That meant, of course, that it was a boycott against any man who got into 
the street cars to ride?—A. The boycotted street cars, because there were other 
street cars. 

Q. Yes, that is what I mean. Now, that is practically a boycott of the pub- 
lic indiscriminately, without naming the individuals, I suppose?—A. I would say 
that, as a matter of fact, the boycott was of a local character and never came 
under the jurisdiction of the American Federation of Labor for approval or oth- 
erwise. But that does not, of course, alter the state of affairs. The boycott was 
of a general character there and against those who patronized the street-car 
company. 

Q. You think then that so powerful a weapon as the boycott ought to be 

wielded with care and discrimination and under the safest possible leadership?— 
A. Yes; I should say as to leadership that the greatest possible scrutiny and care 
for the interests of others should be observed. 
_ Q. (By Senator KYLE.) You would not justify them going so far as they did 
in the Cleveland matter?—A. Well, Senator, I would want to know what is in 
your mind as to the Cleveland matter before I would be in a position to answer 
yes or no. 

Q. Well, as brought out by Colonel Clarké?—A. I would not ride on the cars; 
I do not care who else would. Ido not know that I would be prepared to indorse 
such a boycott, but I would not ride on the cars, I do not care who would. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) That would be your individual right?—A. Yes. 

_Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) You say that that strike was not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federation of Labor?—A. Yes; that is right. 

Q@. Was it under the jurisdiction of any other national union, so far as you 
know, or were the strikers as a rule organized men?—A. Asa rule they were un- 
organized men, but it was the first—the awful actions on the part of the railroad 
ae of Cleveland, the corrupt action of the corporations and swindling 

ctions—— 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) (Interrupting.) You mean oppressive?—A. Well, I 
am speaking of that community of people as acommunity. The franchises had 
been bought and sold corruptly, manipulated corruptly. The feeling was intense 
against the street-railway companies. They had worked their employees abnor- 
mally long hours every day; they had paid them comparatively lower wages than 
obtained in other cities of that class, so that when in desperation the unorganized 
as well as the few organized street-railway employees struck work, it simply was 
the spark that ignited the magazine of indignation of the people, and they were 
ripe for any boycott or anything, other than the destruction of property, which 
of course, no man in his sane mind can tolerate, much less approve. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Without speaking of the merits of that particular con- 
troversy—for we have not investigated it yet and officially know nothing about it— 
it was used as a mere illustration of the boycott. Now, there was a boycott 
whether authorized by organized labor or not, and presumably it would be influ- 
enced very much by the principles of the boycott which you have laiddown. So 
the question is whether an attempt to boycott the general public, no matter under 
whose auspices, 1s justifiable-—A. The point that I make is as to their right to do 
this thing, their legal right to do so. There are many things that I have 2 erfect 
legal right to do that I refrain from doing for the good opinion of my nhegh oar 
for the ultimate good it may do me, or for other reasons; but the contention that 
I make is their legal right to do this. And in my opinion, as these legal rights 
are recognized, the more generally they are recognized, the ‘less often will they be 
resorted to. Butif you try to outlaw me for exercising that which I have a a al 
right to do, to exercise my function and duty, it seems that it is man’s natn 
then to be perverse and to say that that is the time Iam going to do it 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Outof all the operatives at the initiation of that strike 
at Cleveland, do you know what percentage were union men?—A. I could not 
tell eeu ne they were very few compared to the number of men who went out 
on the strike. Quite a number of them joined the union. Asa matter of fact, it 
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was during the strike that a number of them asked me to issue a charter to them 
as a local union, which, of course, was not granted. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) It would seem from that that they were practically 
nonunion men when they entered upon the strike?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) They felt, as they have in Detroit and Buffalo and 
every other city, did they, that the magnates, as they were called, or owners, like 
Tom Johnson and others, that the railroads were a law to themselves and the men 
had no rights, and they struck voluntarily among themselves for their rights. Is 
not that a statement of the case?—A. Their desperation drove them into it. 

Q. And the same would have occurred in any other city as well as Cleveland?— 
A. Oh, yes, undoubtedly. Mr. Tom Johnson himself or the owners may have had 
little or no influence in provoking the strike. Simply the conditions under which 
the men worked provoked the strike, and the arrogance with which the railroad 
companies manipulated the affairs of the city’s rights and franchises was the 
cause for the general boycott. 

Q. Let us get at your reason of the matter now. How long is it since these 
street railroad men have been organized with anything like a fair organization— 
how long since?—A. In 18921 called a convention of about 30 local divisions, 
which our organizers had formed within a year or so previous to that time. That 
eee was held at the city of Indianapolis, and a national organization was 
formed. 

Q. Now, during the last 7 years what has been the true and real condition of 
these employees in respect to hours of labor and pay?—A. During the panic of 
1893, 1894, up to 1898, there was very little improvement, but from the first year 
they were organized, and even in spite of the industrial depression of the years 
that I have named, there has been a constant diminution in the hours of their 
daily labor, so that it is seldom more than 12 hours a day in any of the large cities, 
and frequently 11, and in some instances 10. The wages have increased very 
materially, too. It was a common thing for the street-car men to work for from 
$1.25 to $1.40 a day. 

Q. How many hours?—A. Fifteen, 16, or 17 hours a day. The wages now paid 
are usually 18, 19, 20, 21, to 22 cents an hour. 

Q. Has there been a strike in every single city to get an advance in wages and 
a shortening of hours?p—A. Among the street railway men there have been few, 
if any, instances where an advance of wages has been secured or a reduction in 
the hours of labor has been secured unless preceded by a strike. 

@. Have there not also been changes in the conveniences of the cars in respect 
to storm doors, habitation for the motormen, and everything of that kind brought 
about in the same way?—A. Yes; the vestibules you refer to? : 

Q. Yes; the vestibules.—A. To save them and protect them from the storms in 
winter, yes. — , 

Q. In other words, have not public opinion and the operatives themselves been 
forced to demand these things and strike or tie up to gain them from the owners 
of street railroads?—A. Yes. ; . 

Q. Is that a plain statement of the case?—A. Yes; that is a plain statement; 
that is the meat in it. 

Q. And these same so-called magnates have the ownership of natural monopo- 
lies and municipal monopolies of cities to sustain them and discourage the men 
from either striking or from getting better terms?—A. Yes. The organizations 
of labor took up this proposition of vestibuled cars to protect the men against the 
elements, particularly in winter. I know that, for instance, in this city, riding 
on the cars with men last winter, that their eyelids were frozen and they had 
to stop their cars for a few moments in order to thaw their eyelids, and then they 
could go on again and probably run for a block or two. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKE.) Has there not been legislation in some of the States 
requiring the companies to use vestibule cars?—A. Yes; it is that to which Major 
Farquhar referred, and it was brought about by the agitation of organized labor. 

. Do you not think that the general public has sympathy for the employees 
and would like to see them humanely treated?—A. Yes; they have. The general 
public has that sympathy, but what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business, 
and organized labor makes it its business and then has the sympathy of the 
general public to come in and aid. ; 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) You stated that you never received these concessions 
except through the medium of a strike. Is there no other way—by lobbying in 
the legislatures of the several States?—A. What I referred to was the wages and 
the hours. ; 

Q. I thought you made the same statement with reference to the vestibuled 
cars.—A. No; I referred to that as a demand which organized labor made on the 
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legislatures, having representatives or lobbies in the halls of legislatures, and 
sometimes members of organized labor as members of legislatures, for instance, 
the same as we have in a large number of States. There are some States in 
which we have as many as 17 members of the legislature. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE. ) Do you not think that the general public is willing to 
pay a high enough fare so that a railroad company can pay fair wages to its 
employees and derive a fair profit for carrying on the business?—A. I am sure 
that that is so. Iam equally sure that they are now paying a sufficiently high 
fare to enable the companies to pay fair wages. 

Q. (By Senator Kye.) I was going to ask you that question, whether with a 
5-cent fare and stock selling at about 300 and 350 per cent, they had not funds 
enough to provide these conveniences for the employees?—A. Oh, yes; and asa 
matter of fact we know—every man can demonstrate it to his own satisfaction— 
that with every improvement made in the cars it simply increases the patronage 
by the general public of the car service. 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD. ) Do the employees of the city lines here ask for legis- 
lation as to protection from the cold, etc.2—A. Time and again. 

Q. And do not get it?—A. Of course, the climatic conditions in Washington 
are not so severe as they are in many of our other States and cities; but the truth 
is, aS we have seen last winter, that we had as severe weather as they have 
perhaps had in the Klondike. And then we have unusual downfalls of rain. The 
men are standing there and receive the full gust of wind and water, and in 
ae of sleet and snow. ; 

. Is it your opinion that such vestibules ought to be provided by law?— 
Yes. When a corporation holding a public franchise cpa to do this HA — 
vide such facilities and protection to their employees, then the power—the govern- 
ment—conferring this franchise ought to exercise its authority and compel the 
protection of the life and limb and health of their employees; and it is a protec- 
tion to the general public. I am sure that with a motorman operating his car 
ee the caadi sens er ts es to describe a few minutes ago, the lives of pedes- 

rians are in danger. is, of course, is apar siderati 
heath one eaanee ae e, is apart from the consideration of the 
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of boycott agains all concerns manufacturing or producing goods on which that 
label is not used?—A. That is an indirect boycott; yes, that is right. 

_ Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) A very mild form?—A. Yes; it is an indirect boy- 
cott upon those products that do not bear the union label. 
_ Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) Are the effects of it indirect?—A. No; the effects of 
it are positive, are affirmative; the action is rather negative. 

Q. (By Senator Kyue.) The bakers of a city have a legal right to combine and 
ae to sell to strikers?—A. Let me see; the bakers—I am not so sure as to 

at. 

Q. Or a combination of merchants along any line may refuse to sell to strikers?— 
A. Whether that be legal or not, I know that»it is done. Say, for instance, where 
there is a dispute between workmen and employers, some employers have agreed 
with the organization as to terms, etc., and then business men in that line of busi- 
ness have refused to sell the raw material to the employers who have agreed 
with the union. 

Q. The question is, granting it to be legal—their legal right—whether it would 
not be against public policy for such things to occur?—A. These things—the inci- 

dents to which I refer—are of daily occurrence. 

Q. And the same question would recur upon your position with reference to 
the rights of organized labor or laborers to combine and boycott a certain mer- 
chant. They have a legal right to do so. The question is as to public policy?— 
A. That is likely to receive very wide interpretation. 

Q. (By Mr. CuarKe.) Is it your idea that any class of people, whether work- 
ingmen or not, have the same right as any other class to combine to protect their 
interests, and to use the boycott, if necessary?—A. Yes; there is no right that I 
want for myself that I am not willing to accord to another. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) I believe the legal right of the employer to declare 
that he will not employ union labor is admitted. If one employer can make such 
a declaration without in any way rendering himself liable to law, is it not a fact 
that two or more employers may join and make such a declaration?—A. They 
not only have that right, but they do. For instance, I just returned from Chi- 
cago, where last week [ endeavored to effect an adjustment in regard to the piano 
workers. The piano workers have been very miserably, very poorly paid, and the 
conditions obtaining in that trade would scarcely be believed, unless by those 
who investigated. They formed a union and obtained some little improved con- 
ditions generally. About 2 months ago the men struck in one of the piano fac- 
tories, and the other manufacturers, who were in no way involved in the contro- 
versy, formed an association and locked out, closed their factories to every piano 
worker, whether he was a union man or not; simply closed them down, until the 
union would declare the strike off in one particular factory. Of course, that is a 
sympathetic strike, or rather a sympathetic lockout on the part of the employers. 

Being in Chicago last week, I observed the attempt to throw odium upon organ- 
ized labor in regard to the walking delegate—business agent. Now, as a matter 
of fact, there is scarcely an association of employers anywhere but which has its 
walking delegate. They do not call it by that name, of course. They cail him 
the secretary. But he is, to all intents and purposes, and performs the same 
duties, so far as the employers are concerned, as the business agent does for labor. 
They were discussing the question of a general lockout of organized labor in Chi- 
cago. The relations are very strained there. 2 } 

@. (By Senator Kye.) Would you consider that a good thing for public policy 
if anything like that occurred?—A. No. | ay ibe 

Q. That is not the same thing, then, with reference to the organization of par- 
ties to refuse to purchase the goods or wares of certain firms?—A. That is very 
true. From the earliest history of man there has been a struggle between those 
who possessed the wealth and those who were working and producing it. And 
the struggle has simply manifested itself in different ways in different years and 
in different countries. In the early times it was the dirk and the bludgeon; it 
was the assassin’s knife and the executioner’s noose. On the other hand, in our 
day it is the same struggle in a different form. It is unpleasant, it is inconven- 
ient, it inconveniences us all; we do not like these things; but there it is, the most 
civilized form and the highest developed form of that struggle, and we can not 
overcome it so long as men’s interests are so diverse as they are to-day. Men are 
going to combine for the purpose of protecting those interests from those whose 
interests are opposed to theirs. se 

. (By Mr. CLaRKE.) And you allow a strike, as an act of war, to be resorted 
to only after all peaceable and persuasive means of settlement, of reaching a fair 
result, have been exhausted?—A. Until everything else has been exhausted. Even 
in the conference with the furniture manufacturers last week in Chicago, though 
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ble to adjust the controversy or bring the lockout to a close, the manu- 
Tam dis me the honor, or flattered me to the degree of saying that I had pen 
f i being manifestly fair. They said that I had sown good see 
onmmiy repatavionet e i Yaa hat I ly make mention 
and that perhaps the matter might be adjusted. So that I merely : - : 
of this that you may understand that it is the purpose of our organiza rie as we 
as it is my own, personally and officially, to avoid a strike whenever and w sab ag 
we can; to avoid a boycott whenever and wherever we can. But what I conten 
for is the legal right to do so, and that when everything else has failed that we 
may and will resort to it. And in so resorting to it we help to bring about a solu- 
tion of this great cere: which is confronting the whole world to-day, of how 
‘ing about better conditions. ° ; 
eo, Ge Mr. RatcHrorp.) Where the employers contend, as in that case, and I 
suppose in any other case, and refuse to employ men because they belong to a 
trade union, what is the effect upon the individual workingman who is guaran- 
teed liberty and the pursuit of happiness, as Colonel Clarke mentione a few 
minutes ago?—A. So far as the pursuit of happiness is concerned, it is a will-o’-the- 
wisp. There is not very much happiness or the pursuit of happiness for a man 
who finds the factory closed to him, the trade closed to him—the trade which he 
has given years of his life to acquire. ‘ : 

“Q. (By a CLARKE.) He is sae when it is not closed to him?—A. He is hap- 
pier; not always happy. I have seen those who work and work and do nothing 
but work with barely sufficient food in order that they might be in position to 
work the following day. ’ : . ; 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) But is it a violation of that guaranty? That is what 
I want to know.—A. Well, not theoretically; practically, yes. So long as you 
have the right to work, of course, you have the right not to work; and so long as 
you have this right or are supposed to have that, you are supposed to follow the 
bent of your own notions, while, as a matter of fact, in practical everyday life it 
does not count for much. ' 

(After a recess the commission met at 2.30 p. m., and the hearing of Mr. 
Gompers was resumed as follows:) 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) In this year of combinations and consolidations and 
so-called trusts, part of the press and some public men have classified labor asso- 
ciations as connected with and a part of this trust body. What do you say to 
that classification of labor organizations with capitalistic trusts?—A. I think it is 
unjustifiable to make that charge against organized labor. Organized labor’s 
efforts are directed to bring within the fold of the organization everyone who 
works at the trade, everyone who works for wages. The effort is to extend the 
organization to everyone. You can not break into a trust, and it is our effort to 
try to make it unprofitable for the workers to break out or longer remain out of 
the union. One is a close corporation, and the other is an organization world- 
wide in its effect and influence for good, and the effort is to have the entire body 
of workers members of the organization. 

Q. Is it general that these unions invite the cooperation and the membership of 
good workmen who have not been associated in labor before?—A. The testimony 
IT gave last April before your commission covers that question partly, but I would 
say that while we then had 475 general organizers, we now have 550. Where we 
then had 3 special paid organizers for the American Federation of Labor, we now 
have 15. There is not a national union in the entire country that has not from 
3 to 10 special traveling organizers, whose sole duty it is to try and bring the 
unorganized workmen within the fold of the union, and to share the benefits of 
organized effort. 

Q. So you would say that the trades union itself is not particularly a selfish 
organization, for the benefit of those who are first incorporated into it, and to the 
immediate membership that is attached to it locally: that its influence is wider?— 
A. Decidedly wider. There is a difference between the contracted selfishness and 
the broad selfishness that finds one’s good served by serving others; by benefit- 
ing others. We know that our movement is largely hampered, our progress is 
hindered, by the large number of unorganized men, and to bring the unorganized 


within the pale of the organization would make our effort all the more success- 
ful and the struggle less intense. 


@. What effect do you think these co 


mbinations of capital, - 
will have, so far as the interests of or ATO Lae can eae 


l ganized labor are concerned, for good or f 

evil?—A. I should prefer that the future shall determine that. Our autibarte 
toward the trusts, I should say, would be largely determined by the attitude of the 
trusts toward organized labor. It can’t be taken asa general proposition. There 
have been some trusts where, in absorbing, say, some nonunion establishment, 
and the organization of labor of that trade has had contracts with the different 
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union establishments before the trust was formed, the result of the trust in that 
particular case has been that the nonunion establishment, paying way below the 
scale, became part of the trust, became unionized, and an agreement reached 
increasing wages, reducing hours, and recognizing union conditions. On the 
other hand, again, there have been trusts where union establishments have been 
absorbed, and they have become nonunion, so there is no real hard and fast rule 
by which this question can be determined from our standpoint. We view the 
trust from the standpoint that they are our employers, and the employer who is 
fair to us, whether an individual, or a collection of individuals, an aggregation of 
individuals in the form of a corporation or a trust, matters little to us so long as 
we obtain the fair conditions—that condition that we regard as fair compensa- 
tion or reward for our labor. 

Q. So there is no sentimental opposition to trusts?—A. Yes, there is; but from 
a very different standpoint. 

Q. Does that feeling arise from the fact that these combinations curtail the 
number of men employed in the trust?—A. No. 

. From a greater control that they have2—A. When that control is exercised 
to the detriment of the workers; that is, they have made the blacklist, when 
exercised by them, more effective and more detrimental, more burdensome, and 
more severe. They have unwarrantably, as industrial concerns, as trusts, con- 
trolled the political affairs of our municipalities and our States and our nation. 
They have unwarrantably interfered with the free exercise of the franchise by 
workmen. They have influenced improperly the action of our legislative and 
executive and judicial bodies, State, national, and municipal. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKe.) Do you think that has been any worse since companies 
began to consolidate than it was before, when companies operated separately?— 
A. Ido. I think that has become accentuated, but, I believe, with a very much 
higher finesse about it. It has not been open, flagrant, but decidedly more 
effective. , 

Q. Is not the tendency of organization to control public action?—A. I presume 
that that is so, but there is a legitimate and there is an illegitimate field. The 
desire to control public action and public judgment by intelligent presentation 
of our demands on one hand, and through the expenditure of large sums of 
money—the questionable process—is another. The latter is the method of the 
trusts. 

Q. Well, do you see any harm in organizations attempting to control public 
action?—A. Hardly; but I say there is a legitimate and an illegitimate method. 

Q. You regard it as perfectly proper if the means are proper?—A. If the means 
are proper; thatis all. Ido not think that a trust has aright by vast expenditures 
of money to seek to pervert the will of the people by buying up legislators; that 
is getting right at the core. ; ' 

@. Do you suppose that is a thing that an individual could do if he were rich 
enough?—A. Yes; but the aggregation is so much richer than the individual, and 
the temptation so much the greater. f ee ; 

. (By Mr. FarquHar.) The testimony before this commission by leaders in 
the labor movement of this country has been both ways; first of all, that they 
were willing to cooperate with trusts, and they thought that trusts gave stability 
to wages and a better guaranty of continuous work than in the old way, and also 
that trusts, by taking in, as you state, the nonunion concerns, have unionized 
them. Now, do you think that there is enough power in the organized labor of 
this country, backed by a fair, honest, and just public opinion, to keep the trusts 
honest in dealing with the workmen and with the consumer?—A. To the first part 
of your question I should say, as to whether the trusts have made labor more 
permanent and regular and steady, that is still in a tentative state, that is yet to 
be demonstrated; I am not prepared to say that is not so; but it has yet to be 
demonstrated, and so long as we have not data upon which to base our judgment, 
I think we could well afford to defer our judgment either one way or another. 

As to the unionizing of establishments or trusts that have formerly been non- 
union, that, as I have already indicated by my evidence, has been demonstrated 
to be both affirmative and negative; that has acted both ways. ; 

And to the third proposition contained in your question, I will say that there 
is a power inherent in organized labor to compel now, and more effectively in 
the near future, fair treatment in the shape of fair wages and fair conditions of 
labor. 

As to the power of organized labor to compel the trusts to deal fairly with the 
public as to the selling price of the product, that is not the province of organized 
labor. However, it is a fact, the result of my observation, and I think the obser- 
vation of all students, that the tendency of prices may for a time rise, but the 
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ndency of prices for the finished product of an article always is downward in 
the eeu Fane I say occasionally there may be, through many causes too numer- 
ous to mention here, a rise in prices, the result of combination, the result of 
scarcity of raw material, the scarcity of the elements that go to make up the 
finished product, dearth of the article itself, war, devastation, short crops, 
famine, floods, and fire—all these things may contribute toward the temporary 
increase in cost of the price of certain articles. The constant tendency of arti- 
cles is downward; but I repeat, organized labor as organized labor—it is not its 
material business as to the selling price of the finished product. Organized labor 
deals with the question from the standpoint of the producer; then as consumers 
they take their place with every other citizen. ; 

Q. So far as the whole body of workmen of the United States are concerned, 
organized or unorganized, do you think that those consolidated bodies where 
they reach a capitalization ‘of say one hundred, one hundred and fifty, or two 
hundred millions are really abnormal in the conduct of our business, and are 
they not, through the great control they have of capital and influence, through 
legislation and otherwise, rather a menace to the welfare of the country at 
large?—A. Yes; from some of the causes I have tried to indicate; not necessarily 
the possession of the wealth, but it is the abuse of the possession. 

Q. In other words, you are not particularly afraid, as the head of a great organ- 
ization, of the large accumulations of wealth, provided that, either through leg- 
islation or public opinion, the abuses of that wealth can be regulated?—A. I 
believe that as time goes on the wage-earners will continue to become larger 
sharers per dollar of the wealth produced. I have no fear as to the future of 
organized labor. I have no fear as to the future of labor. This morning I indi- 
cated the fact that there is a constant struggle which has been going on from 
time immemorial between the wealth possessors and those who produce wealth, 
and that struggle has manifested itself in different forms, at different times, in 
different countries. That struggle has continued up to date, and will continue 
so long as there are divers interests between the two. Now, if the wealth pos- 
sessors, now in form of trusts, make their attitude more unbearable to labor, 
become more oppressive than ever to labor, it may make the struggle more intense 
and more bitter; but the struggle is to be met, and will be met; it is only a ques- 
tion whether it shall manifest itself in the power of organization of labor on the 
one hand and the power of organized wealth on the other, within the bounds of 
reason, making material concessions, and realizing the development that is con- 
tinually going on, and the natural desire and the natural right of labor to be 
continually sharing larger in the product of labor, the social evolution taking 
place, or whether the trusts, through the intense antagonism that they may mani- 
fest toward labor, make that fight all the more bitter, all the more intense. I 
have not any fear as tothefuture. My only fear is—and there is something I want 
to obviate, that Iam trying to give my life’s work to obviate, that the struggle 
shall not be so bitter and costly. 

Q. Suppose it is thought best on the part of capital to call in as a cooperative 
factor the forces of labor organized, especially in the profit sharing, or cooper- 
ative, or other form of just division of profits in the wealth producers, and wealth 
itself, would you say that organized labor would accept conditions of that kind 
in preference to the wage system that they have now?—A. I would say that, judg- 
ing from the history of such efforts in the past, I would look upon such proposi- 
tions with a very great deal of suspicion. There have been few, if any, of these 
concerns that have been even comparatively fair to their employees. The aver- 
age employer who has indulged in this single-handed scheme to solve the social 
problem has gotten out of the workers all that there was in them and all their 
vitality, and made them old prematurely, to the tune of 5 or 10 years of their 
lives. They made the worker work harder, longer hours, and when the employees 
of other concerns in the same line of trade were enjoying increased wages, shorter 
hours of labor, and other improvements, tending to the material progress of the 
worker, the employees of the concern where so-called profit sharing was the sys- 
tem at the end of the year found themselves receiving lower wages for harder 
work than were those who were not under that beneficent system. ~ 
_@. Then you would say that practically attempts made in this country in the 
line of profit sharing, and mutuality between the employer and employee in the 
sharing of profits of the production, have been failures?—A. There are few 
exceptions. So long as our present social system shall last, it is positively ludi- 
crous for any concern or few concerns to attempt to solve the social problem for 
themselves. It is just as Iudicrous and ridiculous as it is for a number of well- 
meaning people, well-meaning workmen, to make up their minds to enter 
upon a colonization scheme of cooperation. They isolate themselves from the 
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world—even if their purpose is a success, if their scheme is a success, they have 
simply emancipated themselves from the world, and are contributing nothing 
toward the solution of the struggle; yes, they have hindered the struggle, for, as 
a rule, these people are discontented with the wrongs that exist, but, though 
manifesting some little thought and ability, deprive the people who are strug- 
gling from the benefits of that knowledge and discontent; so in the sum total, it 
is depriving the movement for social improvement, economic advancement, of 
the intelligence, and independence, and manhood, and character of these people 
who isolate themselves from the rest of the world. And so it is with those profit- 
sharing concerns, perhaps prompted by no other cause than that of philanthropy 
or desire to solve the problem. That is not the way it must be solved; you can 
not solve the social problem without taking into consideration the human family. 
There is no such thing as solving the social problem without incorporating the 
whole human family. 

Q. Would the general proposition be that the worker should be a sharer in the 
profits of production? Then ought he to bea sharer in the losses of production?— 
be We have so little that we can afford to do with nothing less than what we 

ave. 

Q. In other words you think the wage-scale system is on a minimum?—A. The 
wage scale, sliding often—but there is a minimum or a life line, below which we 
object it shall go. If an employer of labor can not conduct business by paying 
a minimum and living wage let him get out of business and make room for some- 
one else who can pay it. Wecontend that it is a libel upon the human family 
to say that any industry, to be successfully conducted, can not afford to pay a 
living wage to the producers of the article in that industry. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) You believe in the wage system then, rather than in part- 
nership?—A. I can not assent to that. I know that we are operating under the 
wage system. As to what system will ever come to take its place I am not pre- 
pared to say. I have given this subject much thought; I have read the works of 
the most advanced economists, competent economists in all schools of thought— 
the trade unionist, the socialist, the anarchist, the single taxer, the cooperationist, 
etc. I am not prepared to say, after having read, and with an honest endeavor 
to arrive at a conclusion—I am not prepared to say that either of their proposi- 
tions are logical, scientific, or natural. I know that we are living under the wage 
system, and so long as that lasts, it is our purpose to secure a continually larger 
share for labor, for the wealth producers. Whether the time shall come, as this 
constantly increasing share to labor goes on, when profits shall be entirely elimi- 
nated, and the full product of labor, the net result of production, go to the 
laborer, thus abolishing the wage system; or whether, on the other hand, through 
the theory of the anarchist, there should be an abolition of all title in land other 
than its occupation and use, the abolition of the monopoly of the private issu- 
ance of money, the abolition of the patent system—whether we will return to the 
first principles; or whether, under the single tax, taxing the land to the full value 
of it—I am perfectly willing that the future shall determine and work out. I 
know that as the workers more thoroughly organize, and continually become 
larger sharers in the product of their toil, they will have the better opportunities 
for their physical and mental cultivation instilled into them, higher hopes and 
aspirations, and they will be the better prepared to meet the problems that will 
then confrontthem. For the present it is our purpose to secure better conditions 
and instill a larger amount of manhood and independence into the hearts and 
minds of the workers, and to broaden their mental sphere and the sphere of their 
affections. Loe 

Q. Is it not true that for many years, the tendency to improved condition of 
the working people of this country has been very marked, and that to-day they 
are larger sharers in their product than ever before?—A. That is true; yes, and it 
is wholly due to the efforts of their own organization. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) You would not agree to the statement sometimes made 
that the conditions of the working man are growing worse and worse?—A. Oh, 
that is perfegtly absurd. a eae: 

. Of course you lay the improved conditions to the organization of labor?— 
A. Yes. That can be easily proven, for, as a matter of fact, where the workers 
remain unorganized, as a rule they have not shared in the great improvements 
that the working people have who have been organized, and, judging from cause 
and effect, one can easily determine that that for which I contend is a fact. Dur- 
ing the entire industrial revival of industry of 1884 to 1886 and 1887, the textile 
workers in Cohoes, N. Y., I think, were the only body of working people in the 
country who suffered a reduction of wages, despite the revival of industry, They 
were unorganized. But, of course, I want to say this in connection with this 
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atter: In our present economic condition of society we have with a very great 
tae of vapaliriby a period of these industrial panics that the student can deter: 
mine almost with the exactness that an astronomer does of the comets, the com- 
ing of these periods of industrial crises. Quite a number do not observe this 
economic phenomena. The worker knows that during these industrial panics he 
is out of a job; and you might have all the philosophy in the world, all the facts 
in the world to demonstrate the truthfulness of your position, but he is out of a 
job, and he can not understand that there has been any social improvement, not 
even that he has improyed beyond the condition of his forefathers 10 centuries 
ago; he knows he is out of a job, and he is hungry, and the prospects of some- 
thing in the future are very remote, and to him the world has been growing 
worse all the time; the world is in an awful condition, and it is in an awful con- 
dition truly, and we must remember this, when we consider the social progress; 
we must not compare this year with the last, or last year with the year before, 
but compare it for a century by decades, then the marvelous progress can be 
easily observed. One, of course, can not—unless he is as old as my friend, Major 
Farquhar—go back a century, but most of us young men can go back 20 or 30 
years; we can mark the condition, and that which we do not know of our own 
knowledge we can ascertain of truthful recorders. ; 

Q. To what do you attribute the vastly superior condition of the American work- 
ingmen over the European; the social condition; the advanced, you might say, 
scale of wages paid in America over the European _condition?—A. First, the 
working people of Europe have emerged from a condition of slavery and serf- 
dom to that of wage laborers. The workingmen of America have not had this 
hereditary condition of slavery and serfdom. There has been no special status 
for them as slaves or serfs, and in theory, at least, they were supposed to be equals 
to all others. 

Another reason is the climatic conditions that obtain in our country. The 
changes from extreme heat to extreme cold make the people more active, more 
nervous; accelerates their motion, accelerates their thought; again, the vast 
domain of land, rich soil, that even to-day is beyond speculation, much less the 
knowledge of our own people—all these things have contributed to a better 
material condition for the working people of our country. I should add, I think, 
that the climate conditions, requiring better food, more nutritious food, better 
clothing, more comfortable clothing, better houses, better homes, have all been 
contributing factors for the workers to insist upon receiving—to secure these 
things in the shape of higher wages. 

Q. He demands higher wages and gets them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Comparatively higher wages?—A. He gets higher wages; comparatively 
higher wages. 

Then again I will say that the productivity of the American laborer is far greater 
than that of his brother workman in any part of the world. 

Q. How do you rate that?—A. I can not begin to tell you. I can say, however, 
that in every mechanical trade, when European workmen come over to this 
country and stand beside their American fellow workingmen it simply dazes 
them—the velocity of motion, the deftness, the quickness, the constant strain. 
The European bricklayer, the European carpenter, the European compositor— 
printer, the European tailor comes over here and works in the shop, or factory, or 
office, and he is simply intoxicated by the rapidity of the movements of the 
American workingman, and it is some months, with the greatest endeavor, before 
he can at all come near the production of the American workingman. He must 
do it in time or he will go without a job. 

Now, I want to say that Ihave had some little opportunity for observation in 
traveling in Europe. I think there is somewhat of an exaggerated notion among 
our people as to the supposed marvelous difference in the material condition of 
our own working people and that of the working people of other countries—say 
Great Britain. < 

. (By Representative Livineston.) You would say they live nearer up to the 
standard of our labor than we think, ordinarily?—A. Yes. ‘There is adifference— 
quite a material difference—but I think our notions of it are exaggerated. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) While we are dealing with this subject, it has been 
said by previous witnesses before this commission that wages in Great Britain 
are one-half less than they are in the United States, and that the cost of living is 
equally as high.—A. That is one of the exaggerated statements to which I refer. 
8 tre question that Mr. Clarke propounded was in regard to the slaves of the 

outh—— 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) The emergence of European labor from barbarism 
through servitude to wage-earning—and you said that was not the condition of 
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American workingmen. I would ask you if you would make an exception of the 
colored people who were emancipated from slavery?—A. Yes; of course, it would 
be necessary to do that. Of course, we have a population variously estimated 
now at about 80,000,000. 

Q. And their condition has greatly improved, has it not, in certain things?—A. 
Oh, yes; certainly; but there are still numbers of them who are working at day 
labor at 50 cents a day, on which they are required to sustain themselves and their 
families. I say that in the South, some few years ago—the men working on the 
plantations. Their conditions have not very materially improved around there. 

Q. To what extent is labor organized in the South?—A. Rather poorly, com- 
paratively, to the workers of other parts of the country. Good, for instance, in 
the iron and steel; they are very well organized. In coal they are only fairly 
organized. In the printing trades they are very well organized. In the finer 
class of clothing they are very well organized. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) How is it in the cotton manufactures?—A. In the 
cotton and textile industries they are only barely organized; and as I indicated 
some little time ago in my testimony, we havea number of organizers in the South 
specially trying to organize the textile industries, and we are meeting with a very 
great deal of success. I look upon the present movement of the workers to organ- 
ize with a good deal of hope. I think it may not be amiss for me to say to you 
that, without being in a position to give you accurate figures, we have organized 
not less than 400,000 workingmen within this past year, in addition to those who 
were organized before that time. 

Q. Do you speak of the whole country now?—A. I am speaking of the entire 
country; yes. 

. (By Mr. CLARKE.) This does not include agricultural labor, I suppose?— 
A. Only to avery, very limited extent. There are some of our friends—the farm- 
ers—who are now making a very serious effort to organize, and there are men 
engaged in this work—very serious, earnest men—and I am in hopes that an 
American Joseph Arch has been developed or discovered by whom the agricul- 
tural workers of the country will be organized in a great national union, and affili- 
ated and in full touch with the American labor movement. : 

Q. Do the Southern unions take in colored people as well as white?—A. Often; 
but when they do not they encourage their organization in separate unions. Of 
course, the color line is drawn socially, and often they do not care to meet with 
them socially or in the meeting rooms, even though they work side by side. 

I may be permitted to relate an incident which may be interesting for you gen- 
tlemen to know as well as for the students hereafter to have available. We had 
some years ago in the city of New Orleans one of the largest and most general 
strikes that ever occurred in this country, and the reason of it all was that the 
working people of New Orleans were becoming fairly well organized. Some of 
the unions were in existence many years. The draymen, the teamsters—colored 
men—formed a union and organized labor generally had their agreements with 
the employers. The colored draymen’s union sent a committee to the employers 
for the purpose of having their agreements signed, and the employers would not 
talk to the *‘niggers.” The organized labor of New Orleans sent committees to 
the employers and wanted to have the agreement signed, and they would not 
sign it—would not enter into any agreement with ‘‘niggers.” The organized 
labor of New Orleans went on a strike; every machinist went on a strike; every 
printer went on a strike; no paper made its appearance; the men working in the 
gas houses went on a strike and there was no illumination that night; the bakers 
went on a strike, and all other white workers went on a strike for the purpose of 
securing recognition to the colored workmen. And I make mention of this as 
being what appears to me a very interesting episode in the labor movement, and 
as an answer to those who have always hurled the epithet to us that we will not 
assist in the organization of the colored workmen. If there is any union of 
labor that says anything or takes any action regarding the colored man of the 
South it is not because of his color; it is because he has as an individual or 
because they have generally in that trade so conducted themselves as to be a 
continuous convenient whip placed in the hands of the employer to cow the 
white men and to compel them to accept abject conditions of labor. It is nota 
question of personal prejudice or color prejudice, and, as I tried to show by 
that incident of the New Orleans strike, when it comes to a question of the 
interests of labor, the white men are willing to sacrifice their positions and their 
future in order to secure a recognition of the rights of the colored workmen. 

Q. Now, I would like to inquire, when white people and colored people are 
organized in the same trade, whether or not the union insists upon the same 
wages irrespective of color?—A. Yes. It may be an interesting incident for 
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hat about 2 weeks ago there was ’ strike in Kansas City, Kans.. 
i pee sey large pL snehte where the colored hod carriers, the building 
laborers, would not work with the white men [laughter] because the white men 
were not demanding the same wages that the colored union men were receiving. 
So you see it was not the colored man’s abe e res against the white man; it was 

ig preiudic i an. aughter. 
ae Dees he her rane tang I br oH what the numerical strength of 
organized labor is in this country to-day?—A. Well, this is just about the close of 
our fiscal year. I sent out, about 2 months ago, blanks to all of our affiliated 
organizations, and they are only just coming in to our headquarters. They will 
be in in about 10 days, completed. We are required to make a report to our 
annual convention of the American Federation of Labor that is to take place on 
December 11, at Detroit, Mich., and I might hit wide of the mark by making 
some haphazard guess; and then it would be a discourtesy, even if I knew, to my 
colleagues who have made me their executive officer, to report to any other body 
prior to reporting to them; I should be glad to furnish that information to the 
mission later on. 

we, (By Mr. FarQuHaR.) What were the numbers for the last year?—A. The 
number for the last year was about 700,000. ; 4 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) I understood you to say that the increase for this 
year would be in the neighborhood of 400,000?—A. Well, you can draw your own 
inference now. [Laughter.] Let me say that this does not include all organized 
labor, because I regret to say that the steam railroad organizations are not yet 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labcr, although within this past month 
one of the railway organizations, the Order of Railway Telegraphers, has become 
affiliated; so the first break in that line has been made, and I look forward to 
good results in that line. And since I gave my testimony here last April, the 
International Bricklayers and Masons’ Union has voted in fayor of becoming an 
affiliated body. We have now indeed the mdst comprehensive and general fed- 
eration of labor that has ever existed in the world. 

There is something that I had in mind that I ought to have said in connection 
with the color question, and that is the attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor upon that subject. We have consistently and persistently insisted that 
organizations which become affiliated or desire to become affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor must of necessity eliminate the color clause from 
any constitution or laws which the organization may have. Wehave goneso far, 
in our convention in Birmingham, Ala., to refuse courtesies such as banquets 
which had been offered, which had been arranged in honor of our gathering. 
We declined to participate in a banquet because we had three colored delegates 
who were not re eded. in the invitation. The Cigar Makers’ International Union, 
of which Iam a member, refused, or at least boycotted a hotel. We quitted a 
hotel because our treasurer, who was a colored man, was given a room, a place 
for his meals, outside of the dining room—the ordinary or dormitory or some other 
old place. We insisted that if he could not sit at the table with us, why we 
declined to be in the hotel. We had to take inferior accommodations at some 
other place, but we simply desired to attest our adhesion to a principle. The 
American Federation of Labor declares positively and unequivocally that it is 
the organization of the working people without regard to politics, nationality, sex, 
color, or any other condition. The only qualification is that of a wageworker 
desirous of improving his own condition and the condition of his fellow workmen. 

. (By Senator Kynr.) And you stated a moment ago that you haye hopes of 
organizing the farm labor?—A. Yes; I have very ardent hopes. 

Q. Do you mean the farmers themselves or the laborers on the farms?—A. More 
particularly the farm laborers, the wageearners onthefarms. Ibelievein organi- 
zation. The more and the better we are organized in every form for the purpose 
of accomplishing a good and material and moral purpose, the better will it be for 
all mankind. And I believe in the organization of the employers; I believe in the 
organization of labor. I believe that the organized forces meeting with each other 
will be governed by reason, and that they will respect each other by reason of the 
power that they have. In the beginning they will fear each other, but in time 
that fear will wear off, and they will begin to respect each other, respect each 
other’s strength, respect each other’s motives, and try to avoid by every means 
within their power any open hostilities, the cessation of work, strikes, or lockouts. 

Q. Is it not almost impossible to organize the farmers themselves into an organi- 
zation for other than social purposes, to better their material conditions?—A, It 
is exceedingly difficult to organize the farmers. 

Q. For the reason that the farmer is an employer himself; he is a business man, 
and he is everything else combined, and he can sell in the market when be sees fit, 
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and he can decline to sell when he sees fit?—A. And then there is another reason. 
He is very largely isolated. Of course the farmer in this country and the farmer 
in other countries holds a different status. Except where we have bonanza 
farmers in our country, of course that is different. Then it is a real corporation; 
then it becomes industrial in its nature. - 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) Do you recommend the producers to 
organize, as well as the laboring element of the country?—A. I understand that 
the laborers are the producers. 

Q. They are the wage-earners?—A. Yes. 

Q. I mean the man that the Senator is talking about there, the farmer who 
os the land and does the work himself.—A. Well, of course we would include 

im. 

_ Q. You would not include him in your organization?—A. Oh, yes; so long as he 
is not an employer of labor, except just for the employment of a man occasionally. 
We would not consider him really an employer of labor in the modern sense. . But 
we know, we realize that the employers can take care of themselves without our 
bothering ourselves about them. While we believe they ought to organize, they 
can take care of their own end of this controversy. We are very much concerned 
with our own fellow-workers. 

Q. Now, do you think that social status will impede your organization very 
much down South or not?—A. Do you mean very much down there? 

@. Yes; very much down there.—A. Yes; we do expect to improve it consider- 
ably down there. Right in your own home, Mr. Livingston, Atlanta, the organi- 
zations of labor are in excellent condition, in good condition. 

Q. You mean the colored?—A. Well, even the colored laborers. 

Q. They have quite a strong colored stone cutters’ organization, and one or two 
others?—A. Quite a printers’ organization, and granite cutters’, and others. 

Q. But not negroes?—A. Not negroes, but there are negro organizations. 
There are the printers, cigar makers, iron and steel workers, carpenters, plumbers’ 
and gas fitters’ agencies, and day laborers, too—building laborers. Building 
laborers in Atlanta are receiving $1.75 a day, and working 9 hours. 

Q. Well, the point that I wanted to raise, and the only one I care about, was 
whether you were having good success with the mixed social conditions there in 
organizing the labor?—A. Yes; we are having considerable success. We are 
organizing the copper miners of Ducktown, Tenn. We have had quite a time in 
trying it. One of our organizers was waylaid, and they planned to send him 
where the woodbine twineth. 

o. (By Senator Kye.) That was near Kentucky, was it not?—A. But he is 
still organizing. And our boys can not be frightened away by attempts to 
frighten them, or to bulldoze them. They know what they want, and they pro- 
pose to do it. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Are the farm laborers organized in Ohio 
and Indiana and the Middle West?—A. Very poorly. It is, for instance, just 
this which I had in mind. They are in Ohio and Illinois and a fewin New York. 
There are a few unions that have been formed and there are several of the local 
unions that are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. One of the 
men with whom I have been in correspondence, but whom up to the present time 
I have not had the pleasure of seeing, impresses me very much with his intense 
earnestness and zeal, and I hope he may develop into what I said—to be an 
American Joseph Arch, a man who will inspire confidence in the farmers and 
farm laborers of the country to rally around and organize. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you expect to shorten the hours of the farm 
laborer with other laborers at all seasons of the year?—A. Well, I dislike to talk 
about matters that I know little of, and as Horace Greeley said, ‘‘I know but 
little of farming. The only thing I know about farming is that the best way to 
raise strawberries is with a spoon.” [Laughter.] When the farmers are organ- 
ized, I have no hesitation in believing that they will formulate the propositions and 
the means by which relief can come to them. I believe that their hours of labor 
should be reduced. May I be permitted to say in connection with this, that I 
know that the general notion of the farmer, of the employing farmer, is that you 
can not finish the work on the farm unless you start in at sun up and work until 
sun down, and then work around the farm house or around the house and in the 
kitchen and in the barn. That has been the notion from time immemorial—that 
farming can not be successfully conducted unless upon that basis. I know, too, 
though, that in other industries the same notion prevailed; but in conference 
with employers of labor of a trade that Ihave in mind they have admitted to 
me that the organizations of labor have convinced them that they can conduct 
their business without deterioration of their product and without injury, but on 
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the contrary with economy and advantage, by*reducing the hours of labor to 9 
and 8 per day. Now, for instance, I might mention the brewery business. We 
all know, even though none of us drink any beer, we know by reading and hear- 
ing, that beer is a very perishable article, and it was the old notion that the brew- 
ers had to go into the brewery at 3 o’clockin the morning and work until 8 o’clock 
in the afternoon and then return and work for about an hour at half past 5; that 
the journeyman brewer had to go to the brewery on Sunday and work at least 
half aday. Without that the brewery business would go to the “bow wows. 
Colonel Seifert, the secretary of the Brewers’ National Association, told me that 
it was the organization of labor that convinced them that they could conduct 
their business by working 10 hours or 9 hours a day, and that labor on Sunday 
was entirely superflous. And while I have not any knowledge at all regarding 
farming, I have not the slightest doubt in believing that the present notion of 
the necessity of working the farmer from 4 o’clock in the morning until late in 
the afternoon and then having him work around the barn and the house is entirely 
a conception of the old times that would give way with the organization of the 
farmers in this country. WF. * } d ‘ 

Q. (By Senator KyLE.) In our country, which is chiefly a wheat-growing region, 
the farmers find their vast fields of wheat ripening practically at the same time, 
and they are compelled to run their machines almost night and day during the 
harvest season. Of course, atter this is through, they can take vacations of sey- 
eral days or a month, when they have practically nothing to do, and they rest 
nearly all winter.—A. That is very true, but here is the same thing in industry. 
There aresome plants requiring chemical processes, which for the sake of economy, 
for the sake of safety,and the best results are required to operate 24 hours; but 
instead of having the men working 12 hours or the whole 24 hours for a day or 
so, or instead of having them work 12 hours in two shifts, the effort of organized 
labor is to have them work 8 hours in three, shifts. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) I suppose you adniit. that it is impossible to apply the 
same wholesome regulations to all conditions?—A. Ladmit that there is no hard and 
fast rule about it; but I do know that in the present era of labor, of industry, of 
the vast machinery, wonderful improvements in the production of wealth, that 
the hours of labor ought to be reduced to a maximum of 8 hours per day. 

Q. Do you think that in most industries the product will be as great in 8 hours 
as it formerly was in 10 in the future?—A. I am convinced that if the future is to 
be told from the present as the present is the result of past actions along this line 
that the product will be greater. We do not want to diminish production by 
reducing the hours of labor. Our philosophy is that a reduction in the hours of 
labor will make the productivity of the laborer greater, and that it will make him 
a greater consumer and a better man, a better thinker, who will want more of the 
products that have been produced. 

Q. Suppose that the industry were cotton manufacturing, where they would use 
precisely or substantially the same kind of machinery under the 8-hour system 
that they do or did under the 10-hour system; speed it no higher; how about the 
product?—A. But your premise is wrong, Mr.Clarke. The fact is that when fac- 
tories operate under a 9-hour day, say, they do not use as good machinery or as 
highly developed machinery as those factories that operate 8 hours; never do, 
never have. On the other hand, they can not speed them to the same velocity as 
do the 8-hour factories. 

Q. Are you familiar with conditions existing in New England, say, in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, two cotton-manufacturing States?—A. Yes; somewhat. 
Q. Youare aware then, I suppose, that they work more hours in a day in Rhode 
Island than they do in Massachusetts?—A. Yes. 
_Q. And yet that their mills are almost precisely alike, employing machinery 
from the same factories, and that it is claimed that there is a larger output per 
operative in Rhode Island than there isin Massachusetts?—A. That is the claim. 

but it is not founded upon fact. 

Q. It is not?—A. No. There is no place in the world where there is an output 
per man as compared to the textile operative of Massachusetts. That is the claim. 
I repeat it; but it is a claim made for a purpose; that is, to obviate the legislation 
demanded by organized labor. 

Q. Are you speaking of each State as a whole or of individual mills]—A. Iam 
speaking now, for instance, of Massachusetts, where the hours of labor are less 
than they are in, say, Rhode Island, taking them State by State, per man, per 
employee. 

Q. How about the same rule as between the North and South? The cotton 
mills in North and South Carolina and Georgia and Alabama run substantially 
the same kind of machinery that we do in Massachusetts and Rhode Island and 
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run it more hours a day. Do they produce a larger product or a smaller prod- 
uct?—A. They produce a smaller product. They have not the same machinery, 
nor substantially the same machinery. Then again their help they work longer 
hours, and they can not work with the same intensity. They can not work with 
the machines running at the same yelocity as do the workers in Massachusetts. 

_ You know that we are constantly engaged in an effort to secure better condi- 
tions for labor, and in the course of that work we are confronted by just such 
claims, and it is our duty, then, to secure that data, either to admit our fault and 
cease our work or to confound the claim. There has at no time been a lack of 
our ability to confound the claim. Some few years ago there was a hearing before 
the Massachusetts legislature, when Mr. Samuel Ross, secretary of the Mule 
Spinners’ National Union, Mr. Robert Howard, ex-secretary of the Mule Spin- 
ners’ National Union, and Mr. George E. McNeill, ex-deputy commissioner of 
the bureau of labor statistics of Massachusetts, demonstrated by the figures that 
the mills themselves made public that the claim that some of the Massachusetts 
manufacturers had put forth, that they were suffering by reason of the lesser 
hours of labor in Massachusetts as compared to those of Rhode Island, and par- 
ticularly the South, were baseless; the same, for instance, as we might put here, 
as I might cite here. When our 8-hour bill (H. R. 7889) was before the last Con- 
gress there was a hearing before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
at which Mr. Charles Cramp, president of the Cramp Shipyard Company, was 
present, and he opposed the passage of our 8-hour bill. He claimed that if the 
8-hour bill became a law it would necessarily place his entire establishment upon 
an 8-hour basis, and that he and American shipbuilders generally would be at a 
disadvantage to the shipbuilders of Europe; but his business pride, I presume, 
prompted him to say something for his own concern a little later in the testi- 
mony. He said, showing the wonderful capacity of his plant, that the Russian 
Government was about to have some battle ships constructed, the loans for the 
money for which were negotiated in France. The Russian diplomats in France 
endeavored to use their good offices to secure the contracts for French shipbuild- 
ers, but Mr. Cramp’s company entered into competition and got the contracts for 
building the ships, and whereas the shipbuilders of France would require 5 years 
to construct these war vessels the Cramps undertook to build them in just one-half 
of the time, or, as he said, 30 months, and, too, at a lesser price than the French 
shipbuilders wanted, thus showing that notwithstanding the French workmen 
toil 11 and 12 hours a day, and more at times, and the American workmen work 
8,9, and 10 hours a day, and that the wages here are higher than they are in 
France, yet the Cramps were able to build the ships at a lesser cost and in one- 
half the time that the French shipbuilders were. You see the question of what 
aman will say when he opposes a certain species of legislation and what he will 
say as to the merit of his own concern to bring out a product or to finish a prod- 
uct are two different stories. mae 

Q. Well, if you were assured that a mill owned by a corporation in Fall River 
produced so many yards per loom, and the same corporation owned a similar 
mill with the same kind of machinery across the bay in Rhode Island which pro- 
duced a larger output per loom, to what is that due.—A. Well, there are a num- 
ber of causes, I should say. First, perhaps poorer pay to the workers in one mill 
who can not secure for themselves sufficient nourishing food, comforts, and sur- 
roundings, so as that they might become comparatively enfeebled and unable 
to keep up with the velocity of the machine; the inferiority of the machinery, 
and other contributory causes. j ; : 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Your contention is, I believe, that the factories having 
a longer number of hours are not able to produce as good a product nor so great 
in quantity?—A. In modern industry, with modern machinery. : 

Q. If that be true, is it not certain that the American mechanic or the American 
manufacturer would soon be apprised of that fact? Is he not governed by the wish 
to turn off the greatest amount of product and the most finished product in this 
competitive world?—A. Certainly. f 

Q. Would not the American manufacturer have discovered that secret?—A. Cer- 
tainly. But that answer implies this, that every reduction in the hours of labor 
requires more and improved machinery, and the machinery—the machine which 
would be available under theold 10 or 9 hour system becomes absolutely obsolete 
with the 8-hour day; and it is the desire on the part of the machine owner to get 
the longest use out of the machine that he has. . ; 

Q. You say that the Huntington and Cramps now are using a machine that is 
not really up to date?—A. I do not know that that is so; it may be so, but I do not 
pretend to say that that isso. But I said that every reduction in the hours of 
labor has been followed by the introduction of new and better machinery, and the 
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ropulsion of it by even greater force, and that, with the reduction in the hours of 
lee the Rune which was effective under the 10-hour day would become obso- 
lete soon after the introduction of the 8-hour day. welt ; 

Q. I understand in the illustration given by Colonel Clarke that it is the same 
firm, is it not, operating 2 mills—1 in Rhode Island and the other in Massachu- 
setts? Itis supposed that they have machinery of equal value and force in both?— 
A. Then I did not catch the drift of the colonel’s question. ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) One firm operating a mill in Fall River and another in 
Rhode Island, just across the bay from there, where the climatic conditions are 
exactly the same, and the social conditions of the working people so nearly similar 
that you never see any difference, and the output of the Rhode Island mill is larger 

er man and per machine than the output of the Massachusetts mill. That is what 
Eola like to have explained?—A. Is this a hypothetical question, Colonel? 

Q. No; this is a fact, as I understand it. Lam unable to name the mill, but I 
have read of the instance.—A. Before I would be willing to admit that such a 
state of affairs exists I should want to know the names of the two mills and get 
the men’s version of the matter, and until I do I should prefer to believe that you 
have been misinformed and imposed upon, the same as a large number of people 
have been imposed upon by such statements. 

Q. Well, now, let me put another question. Is it not true that very many of 
the new cotton mills in the South are equipped with the Draper loom, which is 
the highest speeded loom, capable of the largest output of any that is used in New 
England?—A. The fabric which is made in the South and that which is made in 
Massachusetts are entirely different, have little relation, and can not be compared. 
They simply have the relation to each other that they are both textile fabrics. 

Q. You mean to say that they do not make similar goods in the two places to 
any extent whatever?—A. Yes; I say that. 

Q. For a simple illustration of it, do theynot make print cloths in Massachu- 
setts and print cloths in the South?—A. 1,.that is true. There are different 
qualities. 
een is true; they do not make them of the same quality in the two places?— 

. No, no. 

Q. Is not that because they have ceased to make them in Massachusetts because 
they can make them more cheaply in the South?—A. The poorer or inferior qual- 
ities, yes; by reason of the cheap labor and other conditions; and then, again, the 
cotton is right at the door of the mill and the transportation charges, both to and 
from the place where the finished product is made, are eliminated in the case of 
the South. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Labor is cheaper also?—A. Oh, yes. 

@. (By Mr. CLARKE.) If it were true that working more hours in a day would 
produce a larger quantity of goods, would you think it would discriminate against 
the industries of some State to limit the hours of labor in that State below those 
in other States competing with it? For instance, if they have a 9-hour day in 
Massachusetts and a 10-hour day in Rhode Island, would it discriminate against 
the industries of Massachusetts to further reduce the hours of labor in the cotton 
factories in that State?—A. Is not this question asked in jest? ForI do not catch 
the drift of the question. 

(@y Well, if it is true that more goods can be produced by working 9 hours than 
by working 8 hours, can a State compete with another State having a longer 
working day?—A. Yes; it can. When we ask for a reduction in the hours of 
labor from any State legislature for the people, I will say, in the textile indus- 
tries, we do it upon humane grounds more than, or as much if not more than, 
upon economic grounds. We feel economically safe in making the request, but 
we make the request on humane grounds. 

_ Q. You make your request the same in all States, do you not?—A. In the textile 
industries we make it because of the women and children, and to apply to the 
women and children and not to the males. 

Q. But that practically affects the males, does it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. It practically limits the day?—A. Yes; it practically does. 

2: Now you are informed under that that you make the same request in all 
States?—A. And only limited by our means or opportunities. 

Q. Yes. Therefore, if this commission were to make any recommendation on 
the subject, you would advise that it recommend the same limit in all the States?— 
Neel: should think so; yes. But while I should favor a limitation of the hours of 
labor, uniform in character, limitthe hours of labor for the workers in the sev- 
eral States and the Federal Government, I think this, that before we attempt 
the larger, it would not be unwise to secure the smaller. We want the 8-hour day 
for the Government employees, and for the work done for the Government. That 
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is the power that the Government has; but until the Government exercises the 
power it has on this line, I should look with a great deal of suspicion upon a 
“recommendation that would ask the Government to exercise a larger function. 

Q. Well, you would like to see Government employment and private employ- 
ment on the same basis, I suppose, provided they were put upon a humane 
basis?—A. I believe that the Government, however, being representative of all 
the people and having no private purpose to serve, can very well afford to be a 
generous employer. ‘ 

Well, so can the private individual with his people, can he not?—A. A pri- 
vate employer may find himself handicapped by his competitors. The Govern- 
ment of the United States in its work has no competitors. 

Q. Well, this very element of competition between States is what I have 
been questioning you about, as to how to eliminate it. Most of the labor leg- 
islation that has been had in this country has been in certain advanced progressive 
States where labor enjoys a very high industrial and social condition. Now, that 
labor finds itself in competition with labor not so favored in other States, using 
practically the same kind of machinery. If it uses the same kind of machinery, 
which is speeded just as high, howcan that labor continue its product, particu- 
larly if it is undersold steadily in the market by underpaid and overworked labor 
in other StatesP—A. As I said, I should of course be pleased to see the commis- 
sion recommend a maximum, a constitutional amendment by which the hours 
of laborin the various States should be provided for as a maximum; but I should 
not want to venture the 55-hour law of Massachusetts upon the vote of Alabama 
to defeat it, and to defeat that beneficent law of Massachusetts, because we will 
not surrender anything that we have. We want to get more and better condi- 
tions, but we are not going to let go anything that we have until we have got 
the other. 

. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you think that Massachusetts at the present 
time is placed at a disadvantage as compared with other States that manufacture 
the same article?—A. No; I think not. Colonel, the reason I refer to this matter 
of my suspicion, if the Congress of the United States would recommend a general 
law before it exercised its own full function that it now has a right to exercise, 
it would seem to me to be, first, a shirking of the duty that it ought to perform; 
and, secondly, that it would be insincere. When I have a right to do a certain 
thing and donot avail myself, or do not perform that duty, I think you would be 
justified in suspecting me if I asked you to clothe me with additional powers in 
order that I might do this thing more effectually or to do more. 

(By Mr. CLARKE.) If you knew that a large and uniformly successful manu- 
facturing corporation in Massachusetts of many years’ experience had closed down 
its print-cloth and cotton works because it could buy print cloths from the South, 
delivered at its mill, at aless cost than it could produce them, with its mill all 
erected and equipped, and that such a corporation has built a mill in the South 
and removed that machinery from Massachusetts to that Southern mill, what 
would you say was the probable cause of it?—A. I could not undertake to say the 
cause that prompts anyone or a few men to follow a given course. There area 
number of things that enter into the motive which it is difficult to fathom, and 
men do not always give their real motives for their actions in a matter of this 
kind—not always; they may usually, but not always. Itis true that the textile 
industry is still retained in Massachusetts. Grand old Massachusetts is holding 
her position, and she will, too, and her labor legislation and her proud position in 
the affairs of the country, economically and industrially. _ ° 

Q. Her labor legislation is none too advanced. It might be advanced still 
further, probably, to advantage?—A. Oh, yes. ' 

Q. But the question that presents itself to Massachusetts working people, as well 
as to Massachusetts mill owners, is how fast to progress and not hazard their 
business on account of competition from other States, which is coming up very 
fast.—A. That is very true; but in spite of the industrial depression of the past 
few years until, say, 1898, there was not a larger percentage, I believe not as large 
a percentage, of unemployed textile workers in Massachusetts as there were in 
any of the other States. : 

@. Well, I am not sure about that; I presume that is correct. I happen to 
know of some instances in Massachusetts where mills were run ata loss rather 
than to close down and scatter the force. Perhaps that was not done in other 
States.—A. Of course the mills continue operation, we think, at times when they 
are not making as much money as they are accustomed to make: but in the lan- 
guage of the street, ‘‘I am a Missourian, and you have got to show me” these con- 
cerns that operate at a loss. 
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Q. Oh, well, they have operated at a loss for. short periods in some instances?— 


A. The rule, as I have come across it and as it has come under my observation, 


when employers have said they operated at a loss, has been something like this:* 


They have counted upon so much dividend, and anything that has fallen below 
that has been claimed as a loss. ; Ar 

Q. Well, a good many of those large mills have been unable to make any divi- 
dends in the period of depression and have run partly out of humanity and partly 
for the business reason that it would damage their machinery and damage their 
trade to close down.—A. Well, then, it was a greater loss to close down than it 
would be to operate. ; 

Q. It might be.—A. It is not operating at a loss. ; : ' 

Q. (By Senator Kyue.) I would like to ask you one more question, just in a 
word, if you can state to the commission your view of the outlook of the aggre- 
gations of capital in what are called trusts to-day upon the products as delivered 
to the consumer.—A. What, in price or quality? ; 

Q. In price and quality; in the way the things are going on at the present 
time.—A. They have been increased; whether increased as a result of the trust 
or not I am not prepared to say. Some time to-day I referred to a number of 
causes which contributed to the enhancement of prices. I have called attention, 
too, to the fact that the constant tendency of prices is downward. 

Q. You can not say, then, in the language of the platform gentlemen, ‘‘ that 
wo view with alarm,” etc.?—A. No; I am not at all alarmed. 

Q. With the present condition of things?—A. No; notatall. Iam not a cheap 
man, anyway. 

You can give better prices to the laboring men, even if it has enhanced 
prices to the consumer a little bit?—A. The tendency of pricesis downward. For 
a brief period there may be a fluctuation due to many causes; some I have already 
enumerated—I do not care to repeat them—by which prices are enhanced, but 
they soon fall back by reason of the labor-saving processes; the processes by 
which production is cheapened compels a lower selling price. 

Q. Lf you were going to write a political platform to-day, then, to put the gues- 
tion straight, you would not begin by inveighing against trusts in the strongest 
language?—A. I have not been and am not likely to write platforms of political 
parties. That is something I am rather safe from. I have not caught the fever 
yet, and trust to continue to live free from it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Then I take it that you do not believe that the rich are 
getting richer in this country and the poor constantly getting poorer?—A. I do 
a believe that the poor are getting poorer; those who are rich are becoming 
richer. 

Q. I put it all together in order to give the quotation.—A. Yes; it seems to 
become a catch phrase, you know, but I do not think that they necessarily go 
together. There is a greater productivity in the world to-day, and the wage- 
earners are getting a larger share of the product of labor. They are not getting 
the share which, in my judgment, they are entitled to by any means. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Several times you have alluded to the antagonism between 
ae as ppeatelier I think that I did not say any antagonism between labor 
and capital. 


Q. Perhaps you said between labor and its employers?—A. No; laborers and 
their employers. j 
_ Q. Yes; very well. Now is it not true that there is a very large identity of 
interests between them; that the influence of trades unionism is to promote that 
community of interest?—A. Wherever there is community of interest the trade 
union is willing to promote it. 

Q. Isit not true that a great many working people of this country are them- 
selves small capitalists?—A. Working people? 

. Yes.—A. To a very limited extent they are—unless I do not comprehend 
the technical meaning of the term as you express it—the working people. 

Q. For example, they are very large depositors in savings institutions?—A. 
That is not capital. A man having money in the bank would in itself not make 
him a capitalist. 
_ Q. Is it not true those deposits are loaned very largely to the business affairs— 
in many cases to the employer of this labor?—A. Certainly. 

Q. In that case which is the capitalist, the borrower or the lender?—A. Neither. 
The capitalist is the one having wealth, money, which is used for the purpose of 
creating additional wealth. That which is held as wealth and not used in pro- 
duction, for the creation of additional wealth, is not capital. 

Q. Well, is it not true that there is capital and capital; there is productive 
capital and there is capital which is not engaged, not embarked in any industry 
which employs labor?—A. Then it is not capital; it is wealth, but not capital. 
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Q. Isee your distinction; but the capital that is employed in productive industry 
sustains very close relation with labor, so there ought to be a very great harmony 
of interests between the owners of that capital and the owners of labor?—A. There 
has never yet existed identity of interests between buyer and seller of an article. 
If you have anything to sell and I want to buy it your interest and mine are not 
identical. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there not a possibility that the day will come 
when they will be substantially identical, when they recognize each other’s 
rights?—A. I should regard that upon the same plan as I would the panaceas 
that are offered by our populists, socialists, anarchists, and single-tax friends, as 
very remote and very far removed, if that time should ever come. I am perfectly 
satisfied to fight the battles of to-day, of those here, and those that come to- 
morrow, so their conditions may be improved, and they may be better prepared 
to fight in the contests or solve the problems that may be presented to them. 
The hope for a perfect millennium—well, it don’t come every night; it don’t come 
with the twinkling of the eye; it is a matter which we have got to work out, arid 
every step that the workers make or take, every vantage point gained, is a solu- 
tion in itself. I have often inquired of men who have ready-made patent solu- 
tions of this social problem, and I want to say to you, sir, that I have them 
offered to me on an average of two or three a week, and they are all equally 
unsatisfactory. I maintain that we are solving the problem every day; we are 
solving the problems as they confront us. One would imagine by what is often 
considered as the solution of the problem that it is going to fall among us, that 
a world cataclysm is going to take place; that there is going to be a social revolu- 
tion; that we will go to bed one night under the present system and the morrow 
morning wake up with a revolution in full blast, and the next day organize a 
Heaven on earth. That is not the way that progress is made; that is not the way 
the social evolution is brought about; that is not the way the human family are 
going to have interests advanced. We are solving the problem day after day. 
As we get an hour’s more leisure every day it means millions of golden hours, of 
opportunities, to the human family. As we get 25 cents a day wages increase it 
means another solution, another problem solved, and brings us nearer the time 
when a greater degree of justice and fair dealing will obtain among men. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Through the Federationist you have made some gen- 
eral remarks on these so-called trusts and combinations.. Would you care to 
reproduce them in the testimony as your views up to the present time?—A. I 
would have no hesitancy in saying that my view, briefly stated, would be to say 
that (reading): 

‘‘We are all conscious of the giant strides with which industry during the past 
decade has combined and concentrated into the modern trust. There is consider- 
able difference of opinion, however, as to what is regarded by many as an intol- 
erable evil. 

‘‘Organized labor is deeply concerned regarding the ‘ swift and intense concen- 
tration of the industries,’ and realizes that, unless successfully confronted by an 
equal or superior power, there is economic danger and political subjugation in 
store for all. 

‘‘ But organized labor looks with apprehension at the many panaceas and rem- 
edies offered by theorists to curb the growth and development or destroy the com- 
binations of industry. We have seen those who knew little of statecraft and 
less of economics urge the adoption of laws to ‘regulate’ interstate commerce 
and laws to ‘ prevent’ combinations and trusts, and we have also seen that these 
measures, when enacted, have been the very instruments to deprive labor of the 
benefit of organized effort, while at the same time they have simply proved incen- 
tives to more subtly and surely lubricate the wheels of capital’s combination. 

‘For our own part we are convinced that the State is not capable of prevent- 
ing development or natural concentration of industry. All the propositions to 
do so, which have come under our observation, would beyond doubt react with 
greater force and injury upon the working people of our country than upon the 
trusts. 

“The great wrongs attributable to the trusts are their corrupting influence on 
the politics of the country; but as the State has always been the representative 
of the wealth-possessors we shall be compelled to endure this evil until the toil- 
ers are organized and educated to the degree when they shall know that the State 
is by right theirs, and finally and justly come to their own, while never relaxing 
in their efforts to secure the very best possible economic, social, and material 
improvement in their condition. 

‘“‘ There is no tenderer or more vulnerable spot in the anatomy of trusts than 
their dividend-paying function. There is no power on earth other than the 
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trade unions which wields so potent _a weapon to penetrate, disrupt, and, if nec- 
essary, crumble the whole fabric. This, however, will not be necessary, nor will 
it occur, for the trade unions will go on organizing, agitating, and educating, in 
order that material improvement may keep pace with industrial development, 
until the time when the workers, who will then form nearly the whole people, 
develop their ability to administer the functions of government in the interest 
of all. : 

“There will be no cataclysm, but a transition so gentle that most men will 
wonder how it all happened. oe ig 

‘Tn the early days of our modern capitalist system, when the individual employer 
was the rule under which industry was conducted, the individual workmen 
deemed themselves sufficiently capable to cope for their rights; when industry 
developed and employers formed companies, the workmen formed unions; when 
industry concentrated into great combinations, the workingmen formed their 
national and international unions; as employments became trustified, the toilers 
organized federations of all unions—local, national and international—such as 
the American Federation of Labor. . 

‘““We shall continue to organize and federate the grand army of labor, and with 
our mottoes, less hours of labor, higher wages, and an elevated standard of life, 
we shall establish equal and exact justice for all. Labor omnia vincit.” 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Would not you have industries pay dividends if they 
earn them?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Ido not understand the allusion in what you read there to the dividend- 
paying function of trusts as being a vulnerable point?—A. Yes, that is the vulner- 
able point; that is the contention. While I believe that the trust should be regu- 
lated, believe in publicity of the trust, I fear most the attempt of legislative 
action to deal with them, for as a rule the methods proposed to deal with the 
trust have not dealt with the trust, but they have dealt withus. The courts have 
interpreted these laws to apply to us, to org&nized labor, and not to trusts. It 
has not affected the trusts at all. The antitrust law—who, who among all the 
trust magnates of America is now under indictment, under bonds? But I can 
point you right in the District of Columbia about 25 men who are under indict- 
ment under the antitrust law, the interstate-commerce law. How has it inter- 
fered with the discrimination of the railroads and transportation companies with 
preferred shippers? Not a particle, but I know it was the incubator that brought 
forth the injunctions that cast our men into jail, because they refused to work, 
because we exercise our natural right to quit work, to own ourselves; it was used 
for the purpose of curbing men’s rights to advise with each other. 

_Q. It has been made to appear, from the evidence here of railroad men, that 
since the passage of the interstate-commerce law discriminations and rebates, etc., 
have ceased. Is that true, in your opinion?—A. That is, they have ceased to be 
publicly known. I have been told quite recently, while West, that the railroads of 
California charge as much to transport a case of goods, or a carload of goods, from, 
say, a point of 300 miles in California as is charged from New York to the State 
ine. 

_Q. In your opinion, then, discriminations still continue?—A. It is not a ques- 
tion of opinion at all. I have been informed, and from such sources that I dare 
not dispute it; can not disbelieve them. 

Q. There was some expression in what you read last there about wealth having 
the control of a State or two. Now, is it not a fact that popular government pre- 
vails in most of the States of this Union, and the people, irrespective of their means, 
vote without intimidation, and that their votes are honestly counted?—A. Yes; 
theoretically. i 
‘i oe eae how can it be true that wealth controls the State?-—A. That is, prac- 

ically. 

_Q. Well, how does wealth control the State2—A. It controls the political par- 
ties; it controls the avenues for advancement; it controls the State. 

Q. Well, then, it must do it through somebody’s weakness or corruption, since 
the people vote and their votes are counted?—A. A people who are economically 
dependent are not politically independent. 

Q. Then you mean to say that when one man works for another he must vote 
as his employer wishes him to?—A. Not necessarily; not theoretically; but prac- 
tically se Poo so, except where those employees are organized. I think, 
inasmuch as that has come out, as [ have been questioned on that point, that it 
is necessary to enter into it a little more fully, in order that I may make myself 
clear to the members of the commission, and to those who at any time punish 
themselves by reading my testimony. Take our legislative bodies to-day. Itisa 
fact, which I think no observer will dispute, that a man can not be the nominee 
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for the smallest legislative position unless his advancement is approved by a polit- 
ical boss, and he in turn is subservient to the other higher political boss. In the 
profession of law we find the young lawyer. What opportunities has he for the 
future unless he is willing, unless he is first taught upon the lines of acquired 
wealth, and absorbs the theory of the vested rights of wealth? What hope has he 
to become a judge in the city or in the State or in the United States unless he 
is in line with the prevailing thoughts of the protection to vested wealth? As to 
the rights of man, that is another question. 

The fees that are now paid to the lawyers that are worth while striving to 
obtain are the fees that corporations and wealth can give; so that to-day, while 
we have competent lawyers, there are few among the lawyers who are the trib- 
unes of the people; and it is not from those who still maintain themselves as the 
tribunes of the people’s rights, it is not from among this number that the judges 
are made, nominated, or appointed. 

Q. (By Senator KyLz.) What have you to say about the young mechanic who 
must work through the avenue of organized trade to become an organized 
mechanic, as an apprentice, and so on? Is there anything there in his way?—A. 
Usually the organization, if it can, tries to enforce the apprentice law. 

Q. What is that law?—A. Oh, it varies with different organizations. 

Q. Take any; for instance, machinists, stonecutters—anything like that?—A. 
Last week I helped in the arrangement of a dispute between coopers and employ- 
ers, in which the agreement provided for 1 apprentice for every 10 journeymen. 
They employed 60 journeymen—that particular plant—and it allows 6 appren- 
tices. I should say that that is perhaps as near a rule as I could name—about 1 
in 10. 

Q. About 1 in 10?—A. About that. It may be more in some and less in others, 
when they are organized. 

Q. And if these places have been applied for and the parties have been received, 
then the opportunities are not open for others in that locality?—A. In that estab- 
lishment or that locality? 

Q. You mean within the bounds of that labor organization?—A. The organiza- 
tion of labor endeavors to regulate the number of apprentices. They think that 
it is necessary to provide work for the adult, and that, while every regard should 
be had for the young lad, that it would not be a bad idea to have some regard for 
the adult or male member of the family, who is the breadwinner; and I have 
known of a very large number of cases where employers of labor who were 
ostensibly so desirous of supplying work for the young lads only had in mind the 
reduced wages they could get the apprentice to work for. 

. What becomes of the young man if he is not able to get a position? Does 
he fall into the ranks of unorganized labor?—A. Not necessarily. He becomes a 
lawyer sometimes. Sometimes he becomes a statesman. ; } 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKE.) Do you notthinkit is true that the average legislator is very 
‘ anxious to please the working people of the country and _to promote their inter- 
ests, so far as he possibly can, without injuring the industries of his State?—A, The 
ayerave legislator is not a very courageous man. I havespoken witha very large 
number of legislators, and found them individually to be intelligent men as a 
rule; and I have found them, when,it came to a question of their collective action 
for the purpose of advancing a practical thought that they would privately advo- 
cate, I found them either unwilling or incapable to do it. 

(Testimony closed). 


W asHiIneton, D. C., February 14, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. HAMILTON CARHARTT, 
Manufacturer, Detroit, Mich. 


The commission met at 11 a.m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. Hamilton 
Carharrtt was introduced as a witness, and, after being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Will you please give your name, residence, and occupa- 
tion?—A. Hamilton Carhartt; Detroit, Mich.; manufacturer of overalls, and 


workingmen’s clothes exclusively. ; 
Q. What line of manufacture?—A. We manufacture clothing. 
Q. Do you employ both men and women?—A. We do, 
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. You wish to testify chiefly concerning your business and your relation to 
ts or concerning tat industry generally?—A. I wish to testify only in so far 
as I have had personal experience. ' : 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that business?—A. Ten years. 

q. How many hands do you employ?—A. About 600. 

Q. What proportion of men and what proportion of women?—A. I would say 
about 80 per cent are women. 

Q. Any minors?—A. No. 3 : } ’ 

Q. Is the labor organized?—A. Entirely. I think that I should read from our 
prospectus, that we issue at the first of the year, as it would outline the stand we 
are taking better than I could, and I would be glad to be interrupted by questions 
from time to time to explain. , 1 

Q. We would be very happy to hear that.—A. I will leave out except where it 
goes to the treatment of the employee solely, That is what I call being honest 
with them—putting ourselves for the moment in their place, and treating them 
absolutely as we would like to be treated were we in their position; and we say 
here in this prospectus that many manufacturers embark in business with a sole 
and single eye directed and devoted toward underselling their competitors. In 
order to succeed in business price is the leverage they use—a lower price than the 
competitor. A great many manufacturers go into business with the idea that 
they can manufacture more cheaply than their neighbor. They can not own their 
raw material or fabric cheaper in our business; consequently, to make a lower 
price than others quote they must take it out of labor; that is, the price of fabrics 
in every case, the various things we make, are as stable as the price of wheat, iron, 
or anything. One pound of cotton is worth just as much, no more or less, thana 
million pounds. The manufacturer that can sell goods the cheapest is the one 
that can wield a club the most mercilessly; that can make veritable slaves of his 
employees. Surely this is not being honest with them. We compete, you know, 
with sweat shops. That is the bitterest competition we have. AsI1 say, surely 
this is not being honest with them. In our lightest games we have some one to 
see fair play. In boxing we must hit fair; in racing we must start fair. A prize 
fighter has honor in him. He would be judged to lose a match for foul fighting; 
but your prize manufacturer gains his match or success by foul manufacturing, 
and no one cries out against him. Some of the most successful manufacturers in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York manufacture goods in sweat shops, and 
are making large sums of money in being able to coerce labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Putuies.) Do you mean that to include all manufacturers, or in 
your line especially?—A. In our line especially. I do not go out of our own line. 
My testimony must be in a narrow groove. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) You do not apply your remark to all manufacturers in 
your line, but only to some of the most successful?—A. That isit exactly. This 
is my Own personal experience; not in any other line at all. 

Q. (By Mr. PHitiips.) What line are you in?—A. The manufacture of overalls 
and working clothes exclusively. Naturally,it must be of a low price, because 
it goes to laboring men throughout the country—working clothes. : 

I want to outline an experiment that is being made in the East—that is, along 
our line—an experiment in social economy that is now being made in the East. 
Of course, you understand I read from this as an outline, so that questions can 
be asked, and I do not care how often they are asked. I would like to explain 
anything that does not appear clear. It is claimed this experiment can not fail 
to be profitable to the laboring classes, especially to those unfortunate persons 
who are ground down by the infamous sweating system. Moreover, the moye- 
ment ought to be exceedingly valuable to the churches as affording an example 
of what they can do toward the amelioration of the sufferings of mankind. I 
refer to the organized efforts now being made by the Consumers’ League, under 
the leadership of John Graham Brooks, of Boston, to induce people to deal exclu- 
sively with those manufacturers who treat their employees humanely and accord- 
ing to the dictates of good morals. There is such a movement, and the sentiment 
outlined there is the only thing that we have to sustain us to-day—that is, the 
sentiment of fair play. We attempt to impress the consumer of our goods that 
if he buys goods manufactured by organized labor, that has the union label on 


it, he is purchasing goods where the employee has a fair rate of wages and sani- 
tary surroundings. 


It is contended by the league that the purchaser of garments made under the 
sweating process is really responsible for the hardships of those who make the 
garments, and that it is absolutely wrong and unprincipled for a man to pay less 
for an article than the stuff of which it is made and the labor bestowed in the 
making are actually worth. The situation is that if the goods were not sold or 
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asked for manufacturers would not make them. It is the fact that men and 
women who want to buy are looking for bargains, the lowest possible price, irre- 
spective of who manufactures them or how the goods are manufactured, or 
where they come from—prison or sweat shop or anything else. It is to contend ° 
against this that the union label is used by organized labor on the goods that are 
manufactured by organized labor. This label shows to the buyer that the manu- 
facturer has paid a reasonably fair rate of wages to the employee who is manu- 
facturing them. 

Q. Are there many, aside from your manufacturing establishment, that use the 
union label?—A. They are growing rapidly. ; 

Q. Quite a large number outside of yourselves that are doing that at present?— 
A. Oh, yes; and they are right. Yet more, going into the reasons, only fear that 
the manufacturer can not pay a reasonably fair rate of wages and succeed. 
There are plenty of manufacturers whosé hearts are on the right side, and who 
were only too glad to do it when they saw the way had been blazed. The fair 
position is the only thing. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKeE.) Is there anything impracticable about using the union 
label where different parts of the garment or article are made in different shops?— 
A. Well, that is a question I would hardly know how to answer. I would not 
think that there would be any. Of course our goods are made entirely together, 
and thatis another stand that we take. Inthe manufacture of our goods, instead 
of dividing the article we manufacture into various parts, so the employee only 
knows how to make a certain particular part, each employee makes the whole of the 
garment. They have a trade then that they can go anywhere with. There area 
great many manufacturers who prefer to manufacture their goods in section, 
as it is called; a girl will seam up a certain side, do nothing else and is not com- 
petent to do anything else. We think it better for all interested to have the 
employee make the entire garment with the exception of the hand work—putting 
on buttons, working buttonholes, and things of that kind. And whenthe employee 
leaves us she is competent to go anywhere and has a trade that is worth a great 
deal to her. 

Some people contend that it is absolutely wrong and unprincipled for a man 
to pay less for an article than the stuff of which it is made and the labor bestowed 
in the making are actually worth. Now, there is no way for him to know that 
such conditions prevail or do not unless there is some mark for him to go by, 
and that is the union label which the organization issues. When he sees that he 
then knows that the wage has been paid properly. 

Q. (By Mr. Pures.) But he does not know about the cost of the material?— 
A. No, he does not know; but the cost of the material is regulated by the market. 

That the purchaser is responsible for the ills of the underpaid laborer will not 
be admitted by all. It will be contended that men naturally and properly buy as 
cheaply as they can, and that itisnot incumbent on the buyer’s conscience to inquire 
into the conditions that make articles cheap. Such reasoners will lay the entire 
blame for the sufferings of oppressed laborers at the door of the hard-hearted 
employer. Now, wecan not agree fully with either view. The responsibility, we 
think, should be divided between the employer, whom a heartless competition 
encourages to place his wares on the market at the lowest possible price, and the 
purchaser, who is eager to take advantage of every bargain that offers, regardless 
of the cry for help and relief that comes up from the sweat shops. ; 

It may be further objected that the effort which the Consumers’ League is 
making is directed against the laws of competition, and therefore is impracticable. 
We can not regard the objection as a weighty one, especially in view of the fact 
that the society has already inaugurated its scheme, and that it is said to be 
working well in a number of Eastern cities. Competition is the life of trade, it 
is true, but alongside of this truism should be placed that other truth which the 
moral teachings of this nineteenth century have made so prominent—that man 
can not live to himself alone. That is the argument that we use in advancing 
the sale of our goods to members of organized labor and laboring men generally; 
that they should not only try to better their own conditions, but that they should 
try to assist in bettering the conditions of others; that they can not live by them- 
selves alone. When competition is carried to the limit of heartlessness and of 
oppression it must be checked by the application of laws, else our legislators will 
fail to do their duty. ; eae } es 

It is for the very purpose of setting these ethical principles in operation in the 
everyday business of life that organized labor has undertaken to regulate the 
relations between manufacturers and purchasers. They propose to protect both 
the honorable manufacturer, who is willing to adopt the standard of hours, 
wages, etc., to secure a decent living for the manufacturer and the employees as 
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well. They have consulted both employers and employed, and from information 
thus obtained they have established standard rates of wages, etc. and are encour- 
aging consumers to deal only with such manufacturers as observe these standard 
rates. Organized labor everywhere is assisting manufacturers who employ 
organized labor. We feel the effects of it from one end of the country to the 
other. They will have resolutions offered in their meetings and conventions 
commending manufacturers who employ organized labor. They have a system 
by which the men are to be fined, in some of the unions, if they fail to wear 
goods manufactured by organized labor. Not in a coercive manner, but to 
show their appreciation of the fact and their willingness not to live by them- 
selves alone. : ‘ 

In Boston and New York there are some stores which are put on ‘“‘ white lists.” 
They contain, the white lists do, the names of those who observe standard regu- 
lations in their business. The names of those who observe standard regulations 
in their business have been published and furnished to the Consumers’ League by 
the several trades and labor councils in Boston, and on a smaller scale in New 
York. The method has proved easy and successful in its application to a trade 
in which hitherto so many abuses have abounded; that is, the tailoring trade. In 
some of the stores where they have never allowed their clerks to sit down during 
business hours chairs have been furnished them, and various other things 
have been done for their benefit. Lunch has been seryed in the building, and 
care has been taken not to have them overworked, and better treatment has been 
given in various instances. 

Q. Who issues these white lists?—A. They are issued by the Consumers’ League 
in the East. It is the same thing that organized labor recognizes everywhere. 
They publish these lists of their friends, as they call them, the friends of organ- 
ized labor, and they also publish lists of manufacturers who are not friends of 
organized labor. - 

Q. (By Mr. FarqguHar.) Are not these white lists regarded as something in the 
character of a boycott?—A. Well, it might be so, possibly, by those merchants or 
manufacturers who are not on the list, but it would hardly be so considered by 
men generally. The feeling is that it is simply recognizing humane ideas. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) The blacklist is more within the definition of a boycott, 
is it not?—A. Yes. Blacklists are of course published. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR, interrupting.) Is it not the argument of the merchants 
there in Boston and New York that the trades unions generally boycott by pub- 
lishing unfair lists, and the Consumers’ League boycotts by publishing a white 
list, so that all those not contained in the white list are boycotted?—A. That is 
the name they apply to it. Possibly that may be so. It is rather an arbitrary 
term. On the one hand it is simply to recognize the fact that certain manufac- 
turers and merchants are willing to deal fairly. On the other hand it is publish- 
ing a list of those whom they consider as unfair. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcourorp.) Has any case come to your knowledge in which a 
number of men, resorting to what is known as the white list, have been success- 
fully charged with boycotting?—A. Not the slightest. It is only objected to by 
those whose names are not on the list. But the white list is growing so rapidly 
that it shows that it must have a great deal of effect. We have them in our own 
city. We have a great many very humane merchants in Detroit, I must confess, 
that are doing everything they can, with Saturday half holidays,and soon. We 
have one very large concern—Saturday is the best trading day in the city—that 
shuts its store promptly at noon on Saturday and does various other things that 
are along the ideas of advance in the treatment of employees. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Go on with reference to the relation between the manu- 
facturer and the laborer.—A. I was treating now more of the effect of the senti- 
ment that has applied to the manufacture of goods, the acceptation of the union 
label, or the white label, as it is in various communities. That is at present 
being done all through the East. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Are you using the United Garment Workers’ label 
or have you a private label of your own?—A. We are using the United Garment 
Workers’ label. 

Q. With your name?—A. It has no name of ours on it. 

Q. Do you attach your own name with it?—A. Our own label is a separate and 
distinct ticket, which we put on the garment, and the union label of the United 
Garment Workers’ Association is put on the garment at an entirely different 
place. We could easily have our own name put on the union label and we pro- 
pose to doit inthe future. It is a cloth label that we pay 50 cents per 1,000 for 
and we could easily have our own name printed on it; but it never occurred to 
us that we could do so without increasing the expense; but we will in the future. 
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Taking a business view, we think our own name can not be mentioned too often. 
We feel that the success of our business—that we can attribute it entirely to the 
fact that we have never seen fit to hide our light under a bushel. We have been 
large advertisers. We have spent $150,000 in 10 years in advertisement of the 
fact that we use organized labor and of the fact that we have factories surrounded 
by a pleasant outlook, flower beds and lawns, and that we work on short hours, 
and that we serve a lunch at noon for our employees. We do not think it wrong 
to use this asahandle. We had to fight. It was a bitter competition of prices, 
and in order to prove to the buyers who bought our goods that the price that we 
asked was nothing more than what was right, all things being considered, we 
exploited these facts, told about them. The fact of our employees being organized 
was taken up by ourselves at first. It was not coercive; we were not obliged to 
employ organized labor; and I find in my own experience outside of our business 
that wherever it is coercive, wherever a manufacturer is forced, as you might 
say, to employ organized labor, there is more or less friction. Manufacturers, 
generally speaking, fight organizations of all kinds, fearing there may be some- 
thing in it that is arbitrary or coercive. 

Q. (By Mr. Puitiies.) Did you secure organized labor when you started, or did 
you not have something to do with organizing it yourself?7—A. We did it entirely. 
When we started into business the very first thing I made up my mind to do was 
to make no profit on labor. I thought I could manufacture goods and sell ata 
profit without taking it out of labor, and in starting in our business that way 
we paid considerably above the going rate of wages because it was a pleasure to 
doit. LIargued, in a business way, that we could manufacture better goods by 
haying the good will and sympathy of our employees, and I advanced that in gell- 
ing the goods that we do make better garments; that there was good value in 
them, although the price was high. One reason that I organized our work—our 
factory—was the fact that we sold to a great many men like locomotive engineers 
and the better class of artisans who were members of organizations, and a great 
many letters came to me from various parts of the Union, saying, ‘‘ We have 
worn your goods for a number of years and_like them very much, but we believe 
in organized labor and would like to buy union-made goods. Is there any way 
in which you can help us out?” That was the very first idea that I got of 
organization. 

@. How long was that after your establishment in business?—A. We had been 
in business 3 years. The business was a success and growing. 

Q. Without organization?—A. Without organization; but I made up my mind 
that there would be nothing surrendered by me. I was perfectly willing to pay 
the highest price that was paid by anybody for the manufacture of goods, feeling 
that I could compete; but how to organize the factory was a question that I did 
not understand. I wrote a letter East to the secretary of the Garment Workers’ 
Association and mailed it. The letter reached the secretary—I have forgotton 
the name now; they mailed it to the general secretary in New York; and he 
mailed that letter back to the labor council in Detroit. I knew nothing about its 
ramifications, but one day 3 men came up there and asked for me, and I met 
them, and after considerable humming and hawing they wanted to know if I 
would have any objection to their talking to my employees about organizing 
them. I said, ‘‘I have not the slightest; I have been trying for 6 months to find 
somebody who will come and organize this factory; and if you will go right up- 
stairs I will shut down the machines and you can talk all you want to. You can 
say this to the employees, further, if it is the dues that stand in the way, we will 
pay the dues of our employees and be glad to doit.” They said it was a new 
experience and they had never had a similar experience. We went upstairs. I 
shut down the machines, and they talked with the employees about organizing, 
but they met with very little favor. The employees did not seem to take to it 
very kindly, and in talking to me afterwards they said, ‘‘ We do not see what we 
have to gain by going into an organization. Our wages are satisfactory. We 
know you are paying higher wages than anyone in the city and we are satisfied. 
They felt that it was a reflection on me to take a stand of that kind. The argu- 
ment that I used was this: I told them, ‘‘ Of course it is a small business now, a 
partnership affair, but it may become a stock company in time, and you might 
then have to treat with an arbitrary overseer; or the times might be very much 
depressed, and the prices that we might wish to place on our goods might be very 
much lower than we are getting now and your pay might be correspondingly 
reduced, and you would have no organization to combat it, no committees to 
argue against it.” They did not seem to take very kindly to that, and thought 
they would have no trouble. I then took the humane side and said, ‘“‘ Of course 
you feel that you are now getting all that you are entitled to, but you must not 
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those who are less fortunate than you are. You should be willing to con- 
ite your share in dues Lok a assisting to build up and help the employees 

re not so liberally treated as you are.” 
wav after some Tittle time the organization was perfected. We have never 
changed our rate of wages—have neither advanced them nor lowered them one 
iota since it was organized. We have nothing to change. We were paying the 
very top figures at the time. They have not asked for any pene ch no raise, 
They have contended for nothing at all but what we were perfectly willing to 

rant. 

"The very last thing that we have granted them was the half-day on Saturdays 
throughout the year. We have sort of run fast and loose. In the busy season we 
would run all the hours we possibly could, and in the dull season we would have 
much shorter hours. In some seasons we would run Saturday afternoons, and 
probably run an extra hour during the week, probably 4 months in the year. 
They have asked now for a half-holiday on Saturday throughout the year, and 
we were only too willing to grant it, although it cost us a considerable sum in 
equipment to turn out the same product to run 9 hours during the 5 days of the 
week and shut down at noon on Saturday. But we were strong enough to do it 
and have a factory large enough to put in the extra equipment, and about 125 
more people, and we were only too glad to do that. ; 

Q. You are now working 9 hours a day and giving a half-holiday?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) At this time the product of your factory is equally 
as great as it was under the former system?—A. Oh, yes; but we have to have a 
larger equipment, It costs us to turn out the same product now—I would say 
$5,000 more in equipment, room space, and things of that kind—which we are 
only too willing and too glad to do. The interest on that investment is a small 
item, and of course the wear and tear of it is a factory expense that we charge to 
the manufacture of goods. * 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Do the employees work by the piece or by the week?— 
A. Our employees in the manufacture of the garments work by the piece, in the 
pressing and various things of that kind, but we have a percentage of, say, possi- 
bly 20 per cent that work by the day. 

Q. Those who work by the piece do not get so much with the shortened hours, 
I suppose?—A. No. They make a very material sacrifice themselves in wages, 
and it shows a very commendable spirit, [am sure. There were a great many of 
them, in their organization, that stood out against the short hours and fought it 
bitterly among themselves. They did not want to share their labors with other 
employees. They preferred to form a trust and control it—as I told them, and 
laughed at them—which was not fair or right. 

By Mr. Ratcurorp.) In view of the fact that you have worked shorter 
hours at certain seasons of the year and longer hours at other seasons, under the 
former system, is the sacrifice on the part of the employees noticeable at the end 
of the year under your present system?—A. I think it is; possibly it would not be 
in a year’s work either; that would be a question that we would have to com- 
pute at the end of the year, but I think the sacrifice that they made in our fac- 
tory is an extremely noble and commendable one—being willing to share with 
125 or 130 more people their wages; because, to turn out the same product, we 
would pay no more to the extra 125 people. 

_ We have found in the employing of labor that to treat them exactly as we would 
like to be treated has never yet been misdirected, and in employing organized 
labor we have, to a certain extent, done away with a great deal of friction that we 
would have under other circumstances. Thatis our view ofit. Little differences 
of the employees do not come tous. They go to their committee and the commit- 
tee, as a general thing, settles these things among themselves. They say, that is 
not a valid claim that you could make; and a great many of these things they close 
right up at their own meetings. They have a meeting on it and vote on it. We 
hear of these things indirectly, but they do not come to us at all. But when there 
is anything that has to be treated—any difference of price, or difference of hours, 
or various things that come up—they come to us through the committee and we 
have some head to treat with, and we talk the matters over and come to an amica- 
ble understanding; we always have done so and there is no further trouble at all. 

As far as my personal experience 1s concerned, and I have employed unorganized 
labor for 3 years and organized labor for 7 years, I would rather deal with 
organized labor. 

(By Mr. CLarkz.) In taking in new help, do you inquire as to whether they 
belong to a labor union?—A. No: we tell them that we believe in organized labor, 
and that we do not wish to employ anybody in our factory that is not willing to 
become a member of the organization. They are given 1 month to come in and 
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try it if they want to, and if at the end of that time they wish, they can continue 
and become a member by paying their initiation fee; or if they feel as if they 
would rather not, they can drop out. We discriminate in favor of organized 
labor. We have none employed, except in our office force, except those who are 
members of the organization. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuips.) You have said you pay just the same to organized labor 
as you did before. Have you been benefited or has labor been benefited by this 
organization which you introduced, as we understand? Has the benefit been 
mutual?—A. Well, I think it has. It would be hard to draw the line. Our busi- 
ness was successful before and probably would have continued so; but certainly 
we have the good will of all the members of the organizations in the United States, 
who are doing everything they. can to advance the interests of ourselves and their 
own. And, as to our own employees, it seems to me sometimes they would do 
even more than we would do to advance our interests. We have employees who 
are members of the executive board of the association, and they give their time 
pe money to talk of the benefits of organized labor and especially in our particular 

actory. 

Q. You have reason to believe that you have been benefited by the use of the 
union label in advertising?—A. I think we have very materially, and I think the 
members of the organization think it mutual. They point to us as a manufactur- 
ing concern that has dealt exclusively with organized labor and has been a 
success. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Do you sell to anybody?—A. We have only one agency in 
each city. 

@. To whom do these dealers or agents of yours sell the goods?—A. They sell 
to the buyer—the artisans, mechanics, machinists, and that class of men. 

Q. (By Mr. Putuuies.) Do they sell to other merchants?—A. No; we can not 
allow that to bedone. Of course we have to contend with the unprincipled dealer 
who would like to kill our product if he possibly could. We have this to contend 
with. Where we have our agencies, for instance,in this city, the outside dealer, 
buying our goods surreptitiously, puts them on the market at less than the cost of 
production and endeavors to prove to the average buyer that the merchant who 
has been handling union-made goods has been robbing him. We have another 
thing to contend with: He may have union-made goods and nonunion-made goods 
for which he will pay approximately the same sum—maybe pays $7 for ours and 
$6.25 for the nonunion garment, and both would naturally retail at 75 cents. We 
have known this to be the case, that he would sell ours for 75 cents and sell the other 
for 50 cents, and say, ‘‘ Of course, if you chaps want the union-made goods, there 
they are; if you want to pay the price.” You see the idea; they do not want to 
be coerced into handling union-made goods. This has occurred now and then. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKE.) By haying your own friends organized, you think you 
have a means of marketing your goods among people who are organized and who 
believe in organization?—A. Yes; and I find, too, in my experience, of course, the 
laborers in this country are but a very small percentage of them organized. We 
do not find it detrimental at all to our goods to have it known to the unorganized 
laboring man that they are made by organized labor. The only feature in our 
pusiness that is strongly against the organized labor man is the farming trade. 
The farmer is the dealer himself; he is the boss. They do not like organization. 
They do not like to be made to buy goods manufactured by organized labor. To 
him it means a higher price, and frequently we have had dealers tell us and write 
us that they do not want to expatiate on the fact that the goods were made by 
organized labor. They keep that under cover and sell them as they are and say 
nothing about it. ragtin 

Q. Your markets, therefore, are principally in cities and towns where there is a 
large force of organized labor rather than in the country sections?—A. Yes. — 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorp.) Well, you have the advantage of the friendship of 
the organized man who will purchase your garment before he will garments of 
the same kind that do not bear the label. Is it not also true that you have a con- 
sequent disadvantage resulting from the action of the dealer who is prejudiced 
against the label, and is pushing the garment that has not got it?—A. Yes; that 
is the point I covered. We have those dealers, but there is this advantage in our 
manufacture: While we win the customer at first upon sentiment—upon the fact 
that the goods are make by organized labor, we hold him by merit. We prove 
that we give him value received; that we do give him a better-made garment than 
he can buy in any other channel because all our employees are interested in making 
the garments just as good as they can possibly be made; they are interested in 
their own welfare to that extent. The consequences are that when we get a 
customer on sentiment, we hold them and rarely lose them. But the competition 
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of the sweat shops and prisons holds down the prices that we are able to pay our 

mployees. ’ ; rates 
TO, By ir, KENNEDY.) Do you have any difficulty in getting into a commu- 
nity like San Francisco, for instance, where the Chinese make garments at a very 
low rate, and establishing connections there?—A. We have tremendous difficulty 
in getting established. The only thing we have to combat is the prejudice of the 
merchant who fears that he can not sell the goods, but when we once can estab- 
lish an agency we have no trouble in maintaining the trade and proving to him 
that the better class of artisans and machinists of all kinds will support goods 
made by well-paid labor. We demonstrated that in San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento, In Sacramento we have one of the largest customers we have in the 
United States—uses, at a low estimate, $8,000 or $10,000 worth of our product 
ina year. WhenI went to see this man he was extremely skeptical of the fact of 
their being able to use it. He is a man that stands well as a friend of labor—Mr. 
Lubin—but in order to convince him that there was a channel, we placed our 
goods with him on approval or commission, telling him that if we could not prove 
that they would be supported by organized labor we would take the goods off 
his hands and pay the freight both ways. The proposition was so generous that 
he took advantage of it, and he tells me that he has never seen a day when he had 
any regrets. 

o (By Mr. FarQuHar.) What States manufacture prison-made goods—overalls, 
etc.?—A. I am not conversant with any State except our own, Michigan. ‘ 

Q. Is that at Ionia?—A. That is Ionia. They also manufacture shirts—that is, 
laundered shirts—at Jackson. : 

Q. How large an output has that Ionia institution?—A. I am not conversant 
with the output. They have, I think—I am not sure—about 300 employees work- 
ing on similar classes of goods to those we make, overalls and cheap shirts, at 
Jackson. We have a number of employees*that work upon laundered shirts. 
Now, each one of these manufacturers has outside factories in the same town in 
which they employ free labor. The idea is to cover up the fact that they use con- 
vict labor, which would naturally, if it got about that the merchant was selling 
goods manufactured by this convict labor, be detrimental to his success. Now, 
there is a mark of detection upon goods—the union label. As we advertise and 
talk when we wish to avoid our patrons buying sweat-shop and prison-made 
goods—if you want to buy good goods, buy goods upon which the union label is 

Ub. 
3 Q. The Ionia institution—is there any label at all upon their goods?—A. No. 

Q. You have no law in Michigan?—A. No. We tried to get a law; we worked 
very hard upon this convict-labor law, and we offered to pass a bill and allow 
them to manufacture all the goods they wanted in these prisons, provided they 
would stamp them prison made, but of course they saw through that at a glance. 
That would prohibit the sale of it, practically speaking, because there is sentiment 
among us all against wearing prison-made goods. 

Q. But of your own knowledge, the product of the Michigan penitentiary there 
goes outside of the State as well as in the State?—A. I think the greater portion 
of it goes outside of the State. I think, in fact, all of it. 

@. West?—A. Mostly goes East; goes to New York City, and is then distributed 

through these channels. I think they are Troy manufacturers who have the fac- 
tory at Jackson. Their product, I think, is all shipped in bulk to New York, and 
boxed and sent out. 
_ Q. (By Mr. PuIturps.) Are they sold much cheaper than your goods?—A. There 
18 NO comparison as to price, it is so much lower. Of course, they are not so 
meritoriously made, you understand, but the price is so low that it seems ridicu- 
lous to think that they can be produced. A State sells to a manufacturer—I 
would not say actually the amount, but it is about 30 cents a day; it is much less 
than that, but [ will say in round figures, 80 cents a day. And they also furnish 
heat, light, and power for those manufacturers, and board of these people. To 
compete against that we have to pay, at the lowest price, $1 to manufacture the 
same garments, and much more in many instances, which puts us at a disadvan- 
tage, and unless we combat that with the sentiment we do and advertise it in the 
way we do, we simply could not exist. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) It has been testified to before the commission that the 
product of convicts, no matter how small that product may be, when put upon ~ 
the market, affects the price of the product of free labor. Is that true?—A. They 
say that a chain is only as strong as the weakest link. You can see the idea. It 
follows very closely; I can buy so and so. Our argument is that what you can 
get in quantity don’t have anything to do with it. For instance, there are certain 
manufacturers of denim. We buy them and put into our garments; they buy 
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them and put into their garments. The garments are so near alike that you gen- 
tlemen here would scarcely know the difference. There is a difference in the 
ee is a difference between $1 and $1.30. That is considerable differ- 
ence, too. 

Q. If you can carry on business with free labor, prosper, and make profits, the 
employers of convict labor must be making enormous profits on what they put on 
the market?—A. In the first place the employers of convict labor must necessarily 
have capital of considerable magnitude. That makes a practical monopoly. In 
the first place they must have capital sufficient to get a large block of buildings 
to carry them through season after season, and stock up goods in dull seasons to 
sell in other seasons; and the price he makes on his manufactured articles is just 
enough lower than free labor makes them to enable him to put them on the mar- 
ket. He keeps that before him at all times; he keeps it lower. We have to meet 
that price in a great many instances, and_ his price is just a little lower. He has 
unlimited, practically speaking, profit, while we are down to less than 5 per cent 
on our sales. We never have equaled 5 per cent yet in our business. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have you any sweat-shop work in Detroit?—A. We 
have none at all. 

Q. What is the nearest place with which you have to compete with sweat-shop 
work?—A. There is some creeping into Chicago and Buffalo, but it is very small 
indeed compared to New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Baltimore is becom- 
ing the greatest sinner in that line, I think, in the country. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarke.) Is there any sweating in the clothing manufactured in 
Rochester?—A. I do not think there is. Rochester has been a pretty well organ- 
ized city. They manufacture a better class of clothing there and a finer class of 
clothing, and the wage scale there is very much higher, of course. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) How are you able to compete with the New York mar- 
ket, with your goods, against sweat shops?—A. Simply by appealing to sentiment. 
We have avery small class of trade to appeal to. We can not go into the general 
markets, you know; we are kept in very close environments. That is why we 
believe in organization, because the more members of organizations the more cus- 
tomers we have for our goods. 

Q. Now, in your class of goods—overalls, etc.—what proportion is union made 
and what proportion sweat-shop made?—A. It is infinitesimal, the amount of 
union-made goods, compared with the other. It would cut no figure at all, it is 
so small. There is an enormous product of our goods in this country, perfectly 
enormous. The trade has changed materially in the last few years. In former 
days the wife would go to the store and buy 3 yards of cloth, and 24 or 22, get her 
buttons and thread, and take it up to the manufacturer or merchant who carried 
pieces of gingham, cashmere, jeans, and denims in his store. That day has gone 
by. You would not find any goods of that kind to be sold by the yard. 

Q. In Detroit have you a manufacturer of cut goods who sends to the home 
manufacturer, and then the goods are brought into the store again?—A. Yes; we 
have a great many of them. That has not become a sweating system there. 
The system is the same, but it has not become the sweating system as it has in 
the East. 

Q. Do these stores pay reasonable rates there?—A. Yes. They pay reasonable 
rates because competition is so great. Now, in New York, of course, the whole- 
sale dealer employs a sweater to go in his store and bid upon the manufacture of a 
certain amount of goods from the number of yards of fabric, a certain amount of 
trimmings, threads, buttons, and fixings, and he will say, ‘‘ I will make these goods 
for you for $4 a dozen,” for instance—33} cents a pair. That is the last that the 
wholesale dealer has to give it any attention. The difference between the price 
the wholesale dealer pays and the price the sweater gets the work done for 
is his profit; and you can imagine that the mercenary man—how merciless 
he would be the next time with the wholesale dealer when he wishes to farm out, 
as we call it, a lot of stuff. Why, he possibly will call in some other sweater and 
say, ‘‘ What will you make these goods for?” ‘‘ Well, Iwill makethem for $3.85a 
dozen.” It does not enter into the dealer’s mind at allaboutthe coercion. ‘Ifyou 
will make them for $3.85, which is 15 cents a dozen less than the other man—if 
you will make them just as good, take them and make them.” Now, the union 
label upon goods and the white label upon goods sets a minimum profit, beyond 
which no manufacturer can look. Itis.a very simple thing. 

Q. The amount of sweat-shop labor in New York and the condition of those that 
are engaged in sweat-shop labor, and the number of factories that deal between 
manufacturing and mercantile houses, have the effect of raising the price of 
sweat-shop labor as the manufacturer’s rate after he has received the goods, has it 
not?7—A. Well, you know they have very beneficent laws in New York State now, 
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i i hey are doing awa eatly with the terrible condition in the sweat 
ote GThey have ae Malis of factory inspection. The factory inspectors 
insist upon certain sanitary conditions, and that has wonderfully improved the 
conditions. Then they have various other laws that have been passed, and they 
are raising the standard, and of course lowering the competition of the sweat-shop 
system. Eventually they must be entirely done away with. Thereis no question 
about that at all. If the goods were to bu branded ‘‘ tenement made,” or factory 
made,” or “ reformatory made,” it is as simple as it could be; it is all we could 

kK. , 

oO, How many wholesalers in the State of New York do their own manufactur- 
ing?—A. Well, at one time there were a great many. Wanamaker was a tre- 
mendous sinner in that respect, in sweat-shop goods; not him personally, but his 
department. For instance, they would have in his department an enormous lot 
of white goods that had proved slow sale possibly. They could turn them over to 
what we call ‘‘ sweaters” to manufacture, and say, ‘‘ What can you make these 
goodsfor?” And you would frequently see on their bargain counters goods for sale 
for less than the price of the fabric. I knowmy wife brought home one day some 
white underwear, in which she told me in great ecstacy she had struck a bargain. 
She had bought those goods for less than all the trimmings cost. I said, ‘“‘My 
dear woman, do you know that there is blood on every garment? Just think, that 
is what I have been contending with half a lifetime. Don’t you see that the man- 
ufacturer who is selling those goods has put them on to the market and has not 
paid a living wage to the ones who manufactured them? Think of it.” Well, of 
course, that appealed to her. She almost spurned them. It never occurred to 
her before. It hadn’t occurred to her. Now, that is what the union label is 
doing. It is educating the people to this sentiment that when they go in to buy 
a garment they take into consideration by whom it is manufactured, i 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuipes.) Do you think that Mr. Wanamaker deals in that kind 
of goods as extensively now as he did?—A. No. 

Q. Does he deal in them at all now?—A. No; not at allnow. Those things 
have changed, you know. 

Q. This occurred years ago?—A. Oh, yes. There is another thing the buyer is 
looking after and the dealer is anxious to do now, and that is to sell goods on the 
market that are well manufactured, and to do that, you know, it can not be done 
by the sweating system. It is almost impossible. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you think that the man who has a department 
store or general store, selling that class of goods, is the real sinner? Has not the 
sin been committed before the goods reach his hand?—A. We feel as though that 
ought to be divided between the purchaser and manufacturer. The purchaser is 
somewhat to blame for reaching for these bargains without a thought of who 
manufactured them. That encourages the dealer to not take quite so close a 
notice of how these goods are made; but the moment their attention is called to 
it the average wholesale or retail dealer—I have found, in my experience, that 
one of the very things they would like most heartily to support is the fact that 
the employees were well paid. They are not desirous of crowding them down. 
It is the iron hand of competition that is doing the business, and if there is any 
way around it they would like it to be shown them; and they have frequently 
told me, *‘ Mr. Carhartt, we would like to buy your goods; they are splendid 
goods. We know you are doing squarely, but we can not meet the competition.” 
We immediately take the ground that, ‘If you put our goods on sale, you will 
find there is a large element of fair-minded people who will buy them in prefer- 
ence to the others.” We have proven that. And where we have an agency in a 
town, oftentimes he is so successful in merchandising our goods that his compet- 
itor will write to us and want to buy some of our goods. We always write him 
that we only have one agency in a town, and we confine our goods to them. They 
immediately look around for some similar line of goods, and they write to New- 
ee eee various other cities where union-made goods are, and buy them and put 

em on sale. 


Q. Outside of ethics, are not competition and commercial greed the two reasons 
for all sweatshops?—A. Why, of course. 

Q. Now, how can you apply any remedies to them?—A. Itis a simple thing. I 
find in our experience that human nature is fair-minded generally, and when the 
matter is put to them squarely and fairly between the two the people always 
support the goods made by the better class of labor. How to distinguish between 
the one and the other is what is very hard toknow. We simply tell them: ‘* You 
find the union label on the garments, and that is all that is necessary. You know 
then that the sanitary conditions under which the goods were manufactured are 


right. You know that the labor is paid the highest-going price, and you will 
have to make no further inquiries.” 


. 
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Q. What is your notion as to the practical results of the United Garment Work- 
ers and the Woman’s League working in cooperation—the positive benefits you 
have seen and know yourself?—A. I really believe that in education lies the only 
possible chance for success. Education and organization go hand in hand, and I 
think the beneficent results are magnificent. I think in our own business it 
shows for itself—the factory that we have built of our own, the surroundings we 
have been able to place there, and the fact that we have short hours for our employ- 
ees; and when they go out on the street they are respected; they are not looked 
down upon like ordinary factory girls. Our employees are treated fair; they 
work for Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., and when they meet anyone they will say: 
‘You work for that factory; they are very liberal people; we have seen your 
factory; itis a beautiful place.” Our factory girls are not disposed at all to cover 
the fact that they are factory girls; they prefer to let it be known. 

Q. Most of your labor, then, in Detroit are Detroit people?—A. Entirely so. 

. You have no Canadian help?—A. None at all; we have an alien-labor law— 
United States law. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) In view of the present system of public education on 
this question, the market for a high class of goods fairly made—I mean made with 
fairness toward the people who make them—is comparatively limited, is it not?— 
A. Yes; but it is growing; the sentiment is spreading, and if the Government 
could step in—not coercively nor in a legislative way, but if they could say, for 
instance, in bids made for clothing of soldiers, that they would prefer goods made 
by organized labor—it would be a long step in advance, because if goods were not 
made at penitentiary prices it would be a different thing; but men who employ 
penitentiary labor are at once given prices that nobody among free-labor manu- 
facturers can reach—just enough, if only itis a penny or two, to get the contracts. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHarR.) You see the difficulty in that matter there is in dis- 
crimination. The Government must advertise; the lowest and best bidder gets 
the contract.—A. Well, thereis no question about union-manufactured goods being 
better goods; they will last longer and give the best wear. Many of our old boys 
went to the front from Detroit who wear these goods, and when they returned 
they said: ‘‘ Mr. Carhartt, if we could have gotten one of the suits made by you, 
it would have lasted five times as long as these suits we did get. Why don’t you 
make them?” I explained that we did bid on them, but that the bids were thrown 
out. Wejust wanted to have the satisfaction of making afew suits. Webidas 
low as we could and simply eliminated our own profit, but they would not con- 
sider it at all. We also took the matter up with our employees as to whether it 
would not be advisable to take hold of these contracts at less price than the wages 
we were paying, for the satisfaction of making something for the Government; 
but our business was prosperous and it was not necessary to do anything of that 
kind to keep them employed, and we did not press the matter, and it was not taken 
up atall; only ina general way we made the suggestion: ‘“‘If you girls will only 
make these goods now for about 50 per cent of what we pay ordinarily we may get 
these contracts.” 

Q. Well, in the case of khaki for the uniforms of the soldiers, and_more 
especially the uniforms for Cuba, was not the difficulty on the part of the United 
States the fact that they wanted these uniforms at Chickamauga and other great 
camps immediately, and they had to go into these sweatshops and anywhere to 
have them made?—A. They did not nave to go to the sweatshops; and our own 
General Alger, whom we appealed to unsuccessfully about that—it fell flat. We 
would liked to have manufactured some of our goods just simply to show the 
Government how much more satisfactory it was than a question of absolute price. 

Q. But he could not help you under the statute?—A. Oh, nothing to be done at 
all—simply accept the lowest bid. The inspector could help us if he wanted to. 
He had the power; if he would let us show the thread, buttons, seams, and the 
way it was made, he could not have helped to have made an impression. Our 
own State institutions buy goods made outside of the State—prison-made goods 
in other States. We do not take any objection, but we said to our own poor com- 
mission right there in our own county, who buy factory goods in Jeffersonville, 
Ind.: ‘‘ You are certainly buying goods, and you are patronizing low goods, and 
you should buy the best possible garment. I would be willing to send down a 
reasonable quantity of our goods and put them on the various inmates and test 
them.” But no, it is the lowest price that wins for them. ; 

. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Would you suggest any law so as to exclude convict 
labor and confine that trade to free labor, whether organized or unorganized?— 
A. Well, possibly that would be discriminating against convicts. Ido not hardly 
think I would be competent; but I think in self-defense that the government of 
the several States should stop this endless chain in the penitentiaries, that simply 
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kes the labor away from the outside. It is not the small amount of goods they 
ate but the price ther force them to sellat. They force people to commit crimes 
simply because they do not get a living wage, and they are filling the peniten- 
tiaries and making what we call an endless chain. I think those things could be 
obviated. If the legislatures would look into the matter very carefully they could 
see at once that the amount of goods made in the penitentiary is not a drop in the 
bucket, and the whole thing does not_amount to anything. Well, we will have 
to take the question which has been brought out here; it is the weakest link in 
the chain that tests the strength. It is the price these people make on the prod- 
uct they do turn out. It has a tremendous bearing upon the whole product. Of 
course, we stand ourselves in a better condition, I think, to-day to combat prison- 
made goods than the manufacturer who does not use the union label, for the 
reason Mr. Ratchford has mentioned, that organized labor are our friends. They 
endeavor at all times to assist us, while the manufacturer who does not use organ- 
ized labor, but pays the between price—between ours and the convict price—is 
the man who is hurt the hardest. : ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Organized labor is of one mind on prison labor?—A. 
Absolutely. , é 

Q. There is no change of sentiment there?—A. Not the slightest. I think they 
are a unit on these things. re i 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Did you say there was a bill before the Michigan legis- 
lature to keep the prison-made goods of the Michigan penitentiary off the mar- 
ket?2—A. No; we tried to do this much—they combated the bill, of course, and 
got a great deal of support among the farmers, who were a large proportion of 
the legislators. Thefact of raising the price to the farmer was obnoxious to him. 
A farmer has to sell his product in the lowest market, and he would like to buy 
there, too. Consequently, to combat that idea we told them—the legislature— 
that we would be perfectly willing that th® prisons and reformatories would 
manufacture all the goods they wanted, provided we could have the legislature 
force them to stamp them prison-made. We would take our chances; they could 
have allthe goods made they wantedto. But they were too ‘‘ cagey,” for they knew 
they could not market the goods; they could not sell them only to a certain class 
in the State. 

Q. There was such a bill before the legislature?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was the influence of the prison wardens and these men who were using 
prison labor that defeated the bill, was it?—A. Well, it was the influence among 
our legislators. We could not get the farmer interested. He is the man we have 
got to combat. 

We of course argue in our own little Lansing jaunts with them that the com- 
petition of labor in prisons and reformatories should not be used as a club to 
lower the price of free labor. They at once ask, ‘‘ What would you have them do? 
You can not keep them unemployed; they would go insane.” Well, we talk good 
roads, the breaking of stone, macadam. The whole thing is a very small invest- 
ment anyway; it amounts to but very little. We feel that the State could well 
afford to keep these men busy cracking some stone over and over again, if need be, 
rather than have them beat down the price of free labor. 

@. (By Mr. PHruiips.) What would you do with them in the winter time, when 
there is no work on the roads?—A. We would have them break the stone, carload 
after carload. We have any amount of limestone there. We could benefit the 
State then, and indirectly benefit everyone in the State. 

Q. Has it not been shown that you can not ship stone any distance to make 
roads—that the freight is too great?—A. Of course there are drawbacks. Of 
course the employment of convict labor is a large question, and I do not feel 
competent to even catch on to the fringe of it myself. 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHFORD. ) Have you any instance in mind in which you can 
quote figures as to the prices for which the convict-made goods in your line are 
put upon the market, as compared with your prices?—A. No, I have not just at 
hand; butit is the difference between what a manufacturer that uses convict 
labor would pay and the price that we would pay for the same work. They can 
not buy fabric any cheaper than we can or anything less than we can. Their 
sole difference is in the labor, and it is the difference between 30 cents, in round 
figures—much less than that; 27 cents, I think; I am not sure about that; and 
power and heat they are not out—and what we pay a dollar for—and furnishing 
our own power, heat, and interest on the investment, and, of course, buildings, 
and all that. That difference, you know, is quite a considerable on low-priced 
soo and would mean $1 a dozen upon goods worth $6 a dozen, or $7, along 

ere. 

Q. Now, how will sweatshop prices, according 


( ) to your observation, compar 
with other prices?—A. The sweatshops have got to : ie 


meet convict prices; in a man- 
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ner, they have got to meet their own competition, have got to meet Chinese labor 
and everything else; there is no help for it. They have got no label to support 
them, no argument of better-made goods; they have got nothing atall. But they 
go into the market and seek a lower level of price—one, perhaps, against the other. 

Q. Under such conditions, it is very difficult for a manufacturer in your line to 
exist when he meets the price of the sweat shops on the one hand and the penal 
institution on the other, or the union label on the next. If he goes in to manu- 
facture independently, for instance, without considering any one of those, it is 
very difficult for him to exist, is it not?—A. In the parlance of the street, he is 
‘up against it,” and he is not in existence. He is simply buying them from 
somewhere; he has got to doit. Manufacturers of new lines of merchandise are 
oftentimes quite successful without using any one of these three, like a new 
industry in the manufacture of shirt waists, which has just lately come upon the 
market. I know a manufacturer of wrappers for ladies’ wear and various things 
of that kind, which are new articles of commodity that the housewife is buying, 
or that she can buy now, in better styles, made outright, than she can buy the 
fabric and take them to the house and make them; and until those goods are 
manufactured, you understand, in the sweat shops, and sold to the jobbing trade, 
a manufacturer now, as some look at it, has some chance for existence. And 
then in the manufacture of ladies’ outside garments, the manufacturer who does 
not use sweat-shop goods or prison goods or the union label has this advantage, 
that he can appeal to the style. don’t you see, or the taste with the ladies. "With 
that constant variation of style going on so continuously all the time the outside 
manufacturer can take advantage of that style, and the sweat-shop manufacturer 
would not be able to, would not have the talent to, design the goods; but when 
the goods change they do manufacture identically the same garment, out of the 
same fabric, with the same buttons and trimmings as they did 10 years ago, with 
no change in style, no change in design, or anything of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) If Congress were to enact a law prohibiting convict- 
made goods from becoming interstate commerce, would that have the effect of 
closing up the work that is now being done in the Michigan penitentiary for the 
markets?—A. It would be a long step in advance. 

Q. Could they find enough market in the State of Michigan to warrant them 
continuing in business as they are now?—A. It is possible that they could, but we 
outside manufacturers could combat it then right in sight. We do not have to 
contend with convict-made goods of our own State. They ship them out, you 
know. Other convict goods from other States come in through other channels. 
We are able to follow up pretty closely the goods manufactured in our own State. 
We know the way they are made, and the class of goods they make, and we warn 
the trade in various ways about them. 

Q. You are in favor of such a law?—A. I think I would be in favor of it, 
because it would be the first and a long step in advance in controlling that most 
undesirable competition. The best way to control it is a mooted question. I 
think the suggestion you make of having a national law that they can not be 
shipped outside of the State in which they were manufactured would be a most 
magnificent way to control it. 

Q. (By Mr. RatcHrorD.) Whatis your opinion on this other phase of the ques- 
tion that is being agitated, and which isnow alaw in some of our States, I believe, 
that all machinery used in the manufacture of goods or wares shall be taken out 
of the penal institutions, and nothing used excepting machinery that is operated 
by hand or foot?—A. Well, that is along the lines that I suggest. It would make 
the labor of convicts less competitive, and very naturally it would bear less hard 
upon outside manufacturers. : 

Q. You thinkit would be a good thing?—A. It would be, for this reason, that, 
as I have stated before, it would give employment to the convict, and at the same 
time would take him out of the market as a competitor. > ips 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaRr.) Well, would it not also be a positive benefit, like in 
your own case, with your own employees able to make complete garments, if in 
penitentiaries a shoemaker were required to make a shoe from the first to the 
last, and then he comes into the world with some kind of means of earning a liv- 
ing?—A. That is the stand, and a desirable one, that I have taken all along, that 
an employer should give his employees an opportunity to learn a trade. There 
should be a premium put upon the goods that are manufactured entire by the 
employee, because, if in a prison or outside, he has a vocation that he can depend 
upon. We never have seen fit to sectionize our garments. We may be too sym- 
pathetic. We may consider we are getting along well enough as it is, but 
we never have divided it so that one of our employees who leaves our employ- 
ment has not any trade to go out into the world with. When we take them on 
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in our factory, we oftentimes put them at very menial things—perhaps pick 
threads off (ne carmieatey From that they go into puttin buttons on the gar- 
ments, and from that put buttonholes in, and as they show adaptability and 
willingness to work, we advance them; but when they take hold to make a whole 
garment, why it takes sometimes several weeks before they are in position to do 
it very well. We put them on what we call weekly wages; that is, they work 
for so much a week and turn out as many garments as they can, and as soon as 
they are able to turn out a garment which we think a first-class one, and which 
we do not have to mark as second, we then put them on the regular scale, and they 
go about it. p ; 

. (By Mr. Puiuuirs.) How many kinds of garments do you make in your estab- 
lishment—kinds of styles?—A. Well, wemanufacture a great many different styles. 
We manufacture entire suits of corduroy goods, waist goods and trousers. We 
manufacture those similar suits out of jean, coarse spring woolen, and cotton mixed 
goods, and we manufacture those goods out of all-wool goods, cashmeres—all for 
workingmen. They are made strong, but are not made bya tailor. They are 
made in our factory without the style and without the finish of tailor-made goods. 
And we manufacture the various different things into trousers alone, like jean, 
cashmeres, corduroys, and various things of that kind—probably 150 different 
styles of garments. | : 

Q. About whatis your output per day?—A. Our output last year, approximately, 
was nearly one-half million, in round numbers. : ‘ ; 

Q. During the year?—A. Yes, about $1,500 a day, possibly, in working days. 
That is the selling price. Our wages last year that we paid amounted to $100,000, 
possibly. Of course, this year, with our increased equipment and natural increase 
in business, it will be more than that. 

Q. What class of labor do you get the most custom from?—A. The most custom 
we get from organized labor. 

Q. Well, I mean the particular industry ia, which they work?—A. The locomo- 
tive engineers and firemen. They are not affiliated with the Federation of Labor, 
but they are men strongly interested in organized labor among themselves. It is 
the better class of machinists, artisans, and engineers that we get our trade from, 
almost universally. We do a great deal for miners. 

Q. Coal miners and other miners?—A. Coal miners seem to be a trade harder to 
reach than any others. ‘The price they get for mining is not so satisfactory as 
among iron and copper miners, and gold andsilverminersinthe West, and among 
the copper miners, and among the Northwest ranchmen and cowboys; we manu- 
facture garments for them, double-seated, and in various ways that appealto them, 
spring bottoms, and fixed up as the cowboy wantsthem. We apace his taste, 
somewhat, in various ways. There is sentiment and taste you know among all 
wearers of goods, For instance, goods that would sell in the West to the Tico: 
motive engineers would not sell at all in the middle West. 

Q. Give some description of your buildingsand grounds?—A. Our buildings are 
on a prominent thoroughfare in Detroit. We occupy one-half of asquare. Our 
buildings are not very large, 120 feet, 2 of them, by 60 feet broad, 2 stories and a 
basement. 

Q. (By Mr. Farguyar.) Do you consider them fireproof?—A. No; we do not. 
They arelow. The dangers from fire, from the employees’ standpoint, are limited. 
We are about 10 blocks from the city hall—from the center of thecity. We were 
formerly down town in a loft by other similar wholesale stores, and we found that 
our employees had to pay car fare to go down town, and it occurred to us that with 
no sacrifice on our part we might move our manufactory nearer to them and save 
them car fare, and have the satisfaction of doing that at no cost tous. We have 
moved our factory (much against the judgment of older manufacturers) out 10 
blocks, which in Detroit means quite a little distance, and we built our own build- 
ings. We built them low, because we had noticed in manufacturing in our lofts 
down town in the congested part of the city, that the girls not only had to climb 
the stairs, which was laborious, but they were constantly in dread of fire, and 
were constantly worried over the fire partof it. Wemade up our minds when we 
built the factory outside that we would have it moresatisfactory. We took up the 
idea of serving them free hot coffee or milk with their lunchat noon. Of course 
they much preferred to take a short lunch hour and close earlier in the evening, 
when they could go home and have a hot supper. 

_ Q. Do you furnish that lunch free to them?—A. We did for a long time furnish 
it free, but we found that there was a certain sentiment among the employees 
that they preferred not to be under obligation to us, and I find there is that feel- 
ing among all employees, that they would much rather not have anything given 
to them; so we created what we call a ‘‘ refreshment account,” in which we charge 
that account with all that we buy and credit them with all money we take in from 
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theemployees. We charge them now—I think it is 2cents a week; I am not sure, 
but it may be 3 cents a week—for serving them a cup of hot coffee or milk 5 days 
in the week. 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) Each employee?—A. Each employee. Saturdays, 
you know, they get away at noon. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiiies.) That is only lunch?—A. They bring their own lunch. 

Q. (By Mr. Rarcurorp.) That is done in a suitable place in your factory, is it 
not?—A. Yes; we have an excellent system of that kind, and we find that they 
feel more free to take advantage of it. If they want an extra cup of coffee, they 
feel that they are paying for it, and that they are entitled to it, and that they are 
under no obligations, and the price is so infinitesimal that it is not noticeable. 
They have the expense of coffee and milk and of a little girl who washes the 
dishes. At the end of the month thereis alwaysa surplus in that ‘‘ refreshment 
fund.” That money we turn over to the ‘‘sick benefit fund.” It amounts to 
considerable some months, and other months it does not amount to as much. We 
have a similar system with our telephone. We put ina telephone for their own 
use in the factory building and allow them to use it by paying a stipulated sum. 
I think it is a trifle; Iam not sure, but I think itis a penny a week for the em- 
ployees. Of course that is $6-—600 of them—and we find that account has always 
shown a good balance for their sick benefit fund, and in that way we have aug- 
mented their fund; and wedo that too in our systemof fines. A girl whomakes a 
poor garment, or who does something—of course, this is a good deal like a school— 
we have frivolous girls, we have those who are indifferent to the work they turn 
out, and who come in there and do things they ought not to do, and we have this 
way of controlling them, that we have a system of fines, rnnning from 1 cent to 
10 cents; if a girl does certain things she is fined 1 penny, 2 pennies, whatever it 
happens to be, and if she is fined more than three times in a week, possibly she is 
given what we call a lay-off for perhaps half a day or a day, and these fines are 
all collected at the end of the month and turned over to their sick benefit fund, 
which gives them at the end of the year quite a considerable fund. 

Q. (By Mr. Putuures.) Do they contribute to that in addition?—A. They often 
contribute, and when they contribute in addition whatever sum they set aside for 
themselves we told them that we would duplicate the same amount they might 
set aside, and we do that every year. As I say, the accumulation of fines, tele- 
phone, and hot coffee, etc., makes it quite considerable more. Then we have 
a class of employees that are not obliged to take advantage of this sick-benefit 
fund very much, you know, for the reason that the hours are short and they are 
very healthy. They have lots of outdoor exercise. We had a house built outside 
of the factory. It is not an unusual thing to see 300 bicycles in it that they were 
able to buy themselves, and they wheel to and fro from their houses. 

Q. I believe you have not stated about what wages they earn per week.—A. 
The average wages in our factory last year were not far from $6 per week per 
individual. Now, Ido not want to state that as an arbitrary sum. I would like 
to actuate the question first before I did that. I have known quite often weeks 
when it went more than that. You see there are a great many of our employees 
that come into our employment to do menial work. They are girls of 16. Our 
law in the State of Michigan prohibits our employing any girl under the age of 
16 without the consent of the parent, and under the age of 14 at all. We find 
that we are constantly besieged by parents to get their children into our factories. 
The conditions are such that they feel it is a school for them, and they would 
like very much to have them in there, and the conditions are such that it would 
be pleasant for them to get into our factory. Those girls come in to do menial 
work, and their wages at first are very small—they must be, necessarily. 

Q. Do you employ married women in your factory?—A. A great deal. There 
are a great many of them there, I am sorry to say. They are oftentimes very 
peculiar cases. They are employees of ours who have married and left us, and 
their surroundings have been unfortunate—have either lost their husband and 
have children to support, or the husband has become nonsupporting, and they 
have come backtous. Those very cases excite a very great deal of sympathy from 
us. The proportion of married people in our factory is very small, but the pro- 
portion of employees who leave by marriage is very large, and that is one of the 
things we have to contend with, and we always will have. Our best girls are the 
ones who marry. Those who are the best workers and the cheerful workers are 
the ones that marry the quickest. Last year we lost, I think, something over 60 
of our best girls by marriage. We only lost them on these two grounds—mar- 
riage and death. Those are the only causes. We do have instances of the kind 
where they become displeased with our treatment and have gone to other 
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Q. (By Mr. Kunnepy.) You said a while ago that a person entering your employ 
has 1 month in which to decide whether to join the union. Have you had any 
cases where, at the expiration of a month or any other time, they refused to accept 
that condition?—A. Well, in a sense, we have, and in another sense, we have not. 
We have had a great many girls who have been employed in other factories who 
came into our factory to go to work—possibly might have been manufacturing 
shoes, corsets, or various other things—who thought that they would try our 
goods, and have gone in, and felt unable to make enough wages to be satisfied, 
and then at the end of the time they have drawn out of it. I do not come in con- 
tact directly with our employees. Mr. F., the managing partner, has full charge. 
I would have to ask him. I do not believe there isa single instance where they 
have withdrawn because they belong to the union. We sign agreements; we do 
business with garment workers the same as any merchants. We take them into 
our confidence and sign agreements with them, that we shall employ nothing but 
union. labor in our factory; that we agree to various things—that is, the short- 
hour system and all these things that are asked, when they are practical. Wesigned 
it 7 years ago, and we never have unsigned it or re-signed it; it still stands just as 
italways did. The officers are changed regularly. They have in their own coun- 
cils a great many bitter contentions among themselves. We hear of them indi- 
rectly. That is the benefit of organization; they learn to control themselves. 
That is one of the strongest things in their favor. . 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) Have you any limit as to the number you work in 
each room, or each department, as the case may be?—A. No; we never have, for 
the reason that we never have come anywhere near any limit which would be 
unsanitary. 

Q. What is the greatest number now working in the same room?—A. Well, I 
think we have in the room 120 by 60 square, about 200 people. Iam not sure 
about that; but that room is surrounded by 48 windows, coming down as these 
do. Weare out, detached, situated in a park, in which there is plenty of venti- 
lation and air. Thenin our factory buildings we have lavatories and closets and 
cloakrooms, which we have taken especial pains to haye clean and sweet and 
acceptable. That is the first place we take visitors—down to our basement to 
show them the lavatories and the places we have below there. 

Q. (By Mr. Puruuies.) You have bathrooms?—A. No; we have nothing of that 
kind. We have lavatory closets, closets, and cloak rooms. 

Q. Is it ventilated by ordinary windows?—A. Yes; but we have skylights all 
through the building, so that in the winter time when too cold to open the win- 
dows we raise the skylights. We have no fits, or fainting, or spells of that kind, 
and rarely callin a physician, or anything of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Have your employees any societies among themselves, 
social societies, lecture societies, or anything of that kind?—A. Well, a great 
many of them aro members of the Y. W. C. A.; I do not know how many. 

Q. The young women are members of that association?R—A. A good many are 
members of the Christian Endeavor Association. 

Q. But you have no organization of your own, none there of that kind among 
yourselves—tea parties—such things as that?—A. No; nothing of that kind at all. 

. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Are your employees mostly Americans?—A. Well, I 
would think they might be American born, but I imagine they are of foreign 
parentage. <A great many of them, possibly the majority of them, are Germans. 
We have a large German element in Detroit, and we have a large Holland element 
there, too. They are divided; we have, I suppose, every nationality. 

(By Mr. Pritires.) Most of them can speak the English language?—A. I 
know of none that can not. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) They are generally well educated, I suppose?—A. Why, 
above the ordinary. We really get the pick of the people. We are enabled to 
take our choice. We have a large waiting list all the time. Our factory is well 
and favorably known throughout the State. Girls that work in other factories 
oftentimes are extremely glad to make a change, and when we have an operator 
that leaves, or any change is made, we drop them a card, and take them on as 
fast as we can. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS. ) You take them up in order?—A. Yes; we do when we go 
outside of our factory, but to be fair with our employees we advance in our own 
factory. We take a girl who has come in to do menial work. She has the first 
machine. If that element is exhausted, then we go on the waiting list; but as a 
matter of fact, we rarely go outside of our own employees. 

Q. (By Mr. CLaRKE.) Are they generally so well dressed that they could hardly 
be distinguished from other ladies on the street?—A. Yes; I think they are. I 
know quite often that when our employees get through, it looks like the breaking 
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~ loose of some seminary. Speaking about our employees on Labor Day, we always 
secure for them every tallyho, four-in-hand, and open carriage in the city, and 
donate to them, to let them join the Labor Day parade, and we are always very 
proud of them. 

Q. Are you familiar with the condition of labor in the shoe shops in Detroit?— 

No; I am entirely unfamiliar with any manufacture except my own. 

Q. You do not know whether they are organized or not?—A. I do not think 
there is any organized labor working in anything in Detroit in the shoe line at 
the present time. For 2 years Pingree & Smith made an agreement with the 
boot and shoe workers’ organization to employ nothing but organized labor in the 
manufacture of their boots and shoes, and various articles of like kind, with 
the understanding that they were to try it for 2 years, or some stated period, and 
at the end of that time if they were not satisfied they were to be perfectly free to 
return the labels to the organization and conduct the business as they did before. 
The members of the organization who were instrumental in getting them to take 
up the label—the shoemakers’ label—told them that they believed they could show 
this manufactory that they could increase the sale of its product more than 
enough to warrant them in using the label and confining themselves to the employ- 
ment of organized labor. At the end of 2 years the firm gave back the labels—it 
is a thing they brand; it is not a thing they stick on; it is a brand—and they said 
that they preferred to conduct their factory as they formerly did. Now, Mr. Frank 
Pingree, a brother of Hazen S. Pingree, the governor of the State, has entire man- 
agement of the entire labor in that large factory, and we take such radically 
opposite views on organized labor that we frequently go over the matter at the 
club when we meet. He told me that he could not conduct his business with 
organized labor; that he would be obliged to run his business to suit himself or 
go out of business; he arrived at that conclusion after a good deal of experience, 
and he had made up his mind that while he would not discriminate against organ- 
ized labor he would not discriminate in their favor. 

Q. Well, why could he not succeed in employing union labor?—A. Well, now, 
that is kind of a question. From my standpoint I think he made a great mistake. 
He could have succeeded extremely well if he had taken the right course, but he 
went into the matter mercenarily—as a matter solely of profit and of increasing 
his trade—and better treatment of his employees or the better wages that he might 
_ beableto pay did not appeal tohim. It was simply a matter of increasing the busi- 
ness provided he used union labor. That increased business did not come. He 
never advertised the fact that he used the union label. He was fearful, I think, of 
being put in a position where he would be obliged to do so and nothing else, and 
for that reason, if no other, he possibly had grounds that he considered sufficient. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Is the governora full partner in this business?—A. Oh, 


es. 
- Q. (By Mr. Ratcurorp.) I am informed that union labor is still generally 
employed there, but they have abandoned the use of the label.—A. That is all. 
I do not know but all of themare. Oh, no, they do not discriminate against them. 
Q. (By Mr. PuILuips.) Their wages are satisfactory?—A. Their wages are sat- 
isfactory. I find that organized labor, first of all, would like to be treated as an 
organization. That is one of the things they contend for—proper recognition of 
their organization. They like to have their committees recognized and treated 
with. They want only what is right, in my estimation, but they want to be 
appraised of any changes of hours or wages, and have the matter properly taken 
up and debated—in fact, to have a voice in the matter; not to dictate the way 
the business should be run, or interfere in the slightest, but when a question they 
are interested in, of wages or hours, comes up they would like to be consulted— 
to have their organization recognized. It it a very strong feature. 
Q. Have you ever had occasion to discharge labor, or to discharge any consid- 
erable number of your laborers?—A. Oh,no. Wedischarge, of course. 

Have you ever had objections to their being discharged?—A. They always 
object, and they have a perfect right to. Of course, a discharged employee will 
appeal at once to this committee, if he isa member of this organization, to pro- 
tect him. They tell him, We will protect you; and if the matter of discharge 
comes up you will be taken care of—we will see that you are justly discharged or 
not at all. And, of course, they go right to their committee if we lay a man off 
for a month or discharge him outright. I discharged aman the other day. Poor 
fellow, I wasawfully sorry for him. He took his case at once to the committee, 
and the committee came right to us with it, as they were obliged to do, and asked 
us why we discharged him. We told them frankly that we found he was dis- 
honest. There were no bones made about it, and we showed them the proof of it, 
and they had nothing to say. They said, Of course we do not blame you in the 
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Yeast. Nor did we blame them f 
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or making Apes tha ry. The re 
been in our employ for a number of years. I was very sorry, and in fact 1 Ww 
shocked when baeerd he had been caught in a dishonest act. The chances @ 
that his discharge lee? be a lay off. Ihave no doubt but what he will 
» taken on and given a chance. y 
° Q. (By hy Ravomront.) To redeem himself?—A, Yes. We rar a 
times, employees who are constantly neglecting their work, or who are uly 
and boisterous, or for conduct unbecoming to the girls, which oftentimes occurs _ 
in a large factory. We make no bones of it, either. We just simply shut them _ 
right off and tell them frankly that we can not permit anything of that kind, and 
it will not do at all. It lowers the tone in the factory, which we are so proud of, 
and it lowers the morale we have had for so many years. Frequently the com- 
mittee will come and plead for them. If there are some extenuating reasons why 
we should try them again we always say: If you want them to come back we will 
hold you responsible; we will take them back at the end of the week and we will 
appeal to you; and that frequently is all that is necessary. i 

Q. (By Mr. PHiuips.) They generally come back under those circumstances?— 
A. Oh, yes; they are only too glad to come back, of course. We find, then, that 
the organization is interested; that they warn them, and oftentimes admonish 
them, when they are drifting away again, to be careful. They say: It is the last 
chance; we will not take up your case again; if you are gone this time you will 
stay gone. We have no foreman over our employees at all; we have no spies or 
espionage; we always tell them: Here is the factory; you will see there is no fore- 
man over you people at all. And we send people upstairs and say to them: See 
what you think about that room with 200 people in it; no foreman, no club over 
them at all; go up and see what you think of that. And they always come back 
and say, ‘‘ Well, I never saw anything like that.” Well, they all get around. 
Each one is told: You have no overseer over,you, nobody to coerce you, and we 
are proud of you,and we would dislike very fhuch now to have you do anything 

‘that you would regret; and the consequence is that each one is sort of a monitor 
over the other. There is always a certain class whose hearts are all right but . 
they are a little gay, and if nobody is overseeing them they might jump onto the 
table and hurrah for the Cuban flag; but nothing very serious. We never feel 
diffident about sending anybody upstairs and letting them look over the factory. 

Q. Have you found that the Young Women’s Christian Association has been a 
great benefit along the line of moral culture?—A. Well, I have not come into 
direct.contact with it, but I find that they are doing a great deal of good. That 
is, the young ladies are invited into the better homes of the city, and they have 
musicales and various lectures and things of that kind; and I have oftentimes 
heard them speaking about what a splendid time they haye had. We always 
have to sign their recommendations for them to become members, and I imagine ~ 
itis a source of good. But we find that when there is the first touch of charity 
anywhere, we can not get our girls interested at all. Now, there is a Nightingale 
Society in Detroit, of young women who have banded themselves together to rent 
a home outside of the city on some of the neighboring lakes, and they invite any- 
one in the city of Detroit—young women, clerks, saleswomen, and factory girls—to 
go out there and take advantage of that home during their summer vacation for 
a week or two weeks; I think the limit is two weeks, we will say, and they pay a 
nominal sum, say $l a week; and while I have attempted to get our girls to go out 
there, I find that the knowledge that it smacks of charity keeps them away; they 
do not like to take any charity at all. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR. ) The title comes from Florence Nightingale, does it 
not?—A. Yes; thatisso. These young ladies are mostly members of a church 
that I am a member of—Christ Church—and, of course, they knew I was person- 
ally interested in them, and they told me what benefit these young ladies would 
get if they went out 20 or 30 miles from the city on the lake. ‘I know I asked one 
of them if any of our young ladies had taken advantage of it, and she said not a 
single one. They took their own vacations. 

. (By Mr. Puiuiips.) Do you give them time off in the summer time?—A. 
They have all the time they want. They come and go as they please in the sum- 
mer time. We generally run on short hours; we have to run on very much less 
than 8 hours in the summer time; that is, we have seen the time, in 1893, when 
we had to. We are always very glad to have them start off in June. Now, we 
will run on short hours until the 1st of August, and all the girls—we tell them to 


take their vacations as they please; but after the 1st of August we would like to 
have them all. 


(Testimony closed. ) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. J. E. TILT, 


‘ Shoe Manufacturer, Chicago. 
The special subcommission met at 10 a. m., March 20, 1900, in the Auditorum 


a witness, and testified as follows: 


 Q. (By Mr. Cuarkez.) Please give your name.—A. J. E. Tilt. 
Q. Post-office address.—A. Chicago, Ill., 17 Huron street. 
Q. And occupation.—A. Manufacturer of shoes. 


known in the trade as a medium grade of shoes. 

Q. Men’s or women’s?—A. Men’s entirely. 

Q. The name of your firm is what?—A. The J. E. Tilt Shoe Company. 

Q. How long has it been established?—A. Established in 1889. 
_ Q. Is it a firm or a corporation?—A. Corporation. 

Q. Organized under the laws of Illinois?—A. Yes. 
7 Q. Will you state the amount of capital and the number of hands employed?— 
A. The amount of capital invested is $150,000, and the number of hands employed 
at present is 400. 

Q. Are they all men?—A. No; there are 143 females. 

. Have any members of the firm been engaged in the same line of business 

elsewhere?—A. Yes; myself. 

Q. Where was that?—A. I have been engaged in manufacturing more or less 
in this city since 1876. 

Q. Are you one of the oldest firms in the business here?—A. You might say one 
of the oldest; yes. 
; Q@. How many concerns are engaged in the manufacture of boots and shoes in 
Chicago?—A. I do not know that I could answer that offhand; I should say about 
10 or 15, large and small. 

Q. Has it been a growing industry here in recent years?—A. Yes; it has been 
growing quite rapidly. 

Q. Are there any Eastern firms engaged in it here?—A. No. 

Q. Where do you find your markets?—A. Our markets are all over the country, 
and in Europe and Australia. 

Q. Is the principal amount of your product sold in the West?—A. No; we are 
pretty well distributed; probably as much of our product is sold East as West— 
certainly as much. 

Q. Have you any advantages over Eastern manufacturers?—A. I do not know 
that we have much. I think the largest tanneries are in the West; the largest 
tanneries are located in Milwaukee and Chicago, and that gives us a slight advan- 
tage. The labor market is a good one for the class of labor we employ; and it is 
a good distributing market—our advantages are fully equal, I think, to the East 
in that respect. 

Q. Are the wages paid to your operatives about the same as are paid in the 
Massachusetts shoe factories?—A. Practically the same, I think. 

Q. Is there any difference in the cost of living here for your operatives?—A. I 
think the cost of living would probably be somewhat less, with the exception of 
rent. Breadstufts are cheaper here than in the East. 

Q. Meats also?—A. Meats also. 
. Q. Clothing as cheap?—A. As cheap, yes. 

Q. Rents higher, you think?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q@. Are you familiar with the rents paid by your workingmen?—A. Yes, ina 
general way. 

Q. Please describe the kind of houses they live in, and about what the rent is.— 
A. The last few years the conditions of that have changed very materially; since 
they have got to building cheap flats. A great many of our employees live in 
flats; quite a number of them, from their savings, have built flats and rent them 
out. Then again a good many of them go out quite a distance and own a little 
place; quite a number of them do that. 

Q. How large are these individual, separate houses?—A. Oh, on a 25 foot lot; a 
house that would cost $1,200 or $1,500—anywhere from that up to $2,500. 

Q. Divided into how many rooms?—A. Six or 8 or 9 rooms. 

Q. With a cellar?—A. With a cellar, yes. 

Q. Underpinned?—A. Generally a basement; always a basement, whether they 


may be brick or stone, or simply underpinned. 


Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 2.30 p. m. Mr. J. E. Tilt was sworn as 


Q. What kind of shoes do you manufacture?—A. We manufacture what is” 
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Q. Blinded and painted?—A. Oh, yes. . ; 

. Warmed by Parnas or by stoves?—A. Usually by stoves; I should think 
houses of that kind probably would be. et: 

Q. You think about $1,200 would be the minimum cost of such a house?—A. 
No, Ishould think not; I should think probably $800 would be the minimum cost. 

Q. How far out from your factory would that be?—A. For that they could go 
anywhere from 3+ to 8 miles. : ; 

Q. Would it be within the radius of 5-cent fares?—A. Oh, yes; you can get it 
for that. 

°Q. How about the flats in which they live?—A. The flats usually run from 4 to 
5 or 6rooms; probably more like a 5-room flat that could be rented for about $10 
a month. 

Q. Would that include elevator service and steam heat?—A. Oh, no. 

q. Would notinclude any heat?—A. Idonotthinkso. Perhaps the more recent 
of them might. . 

Q. Does it include water service?—A. Yes. 

Q. And are those houses as far out as the separate houses, generally?—A. No; 
they are more contiguous to the factories. 

Q. Have you made any comparison of wages paid between Chicago and Lynn 
or Brockton or Marlboro?—A. The wages paid in the West, I think, are some- 
what higher than in the East. I think they make more here. The conditions in 
our class of goods, I think, are better for the labor class than they are in the East. 
J think they work longer—more weeks in the year—than they doin the East; that 
is, in the majority of cases, and I think the methods here are probably a little 
better. 

Q. Better for the working people or the marufacturers?—A. Yes; for the 
working people. 

Q. Do your operatives belong to the uniong?—A. Yes. 

@. All of them?—A. Not all; no. 

Q. Have you-had any labor difficulties-—A. We have, more or less, every 

ear, 
p Q. Do you treat with the unions?—A. No. 

Q. You engage your help individually?—A. Individually; yes. 

@. Have you any objection to union labor?—A. No. 

@. Have you any objection to treating with representatives of the unions in 
case of difficultyp—A. We have to treating with any outsider, outside of our own 
factory. We treat entirely with our own employees, through a shop committee 
of their own members, with whom we treat in case of labor difficulty. 

Q. Have most of your operatives been in your employ for some time?—A. Yes; 
quite a number of years. I have had some in my employ probably for 17 or 18 
years. 

.Q. Do they work by the piece or by the week, generally?—A. Principally by the 
piece. 

Q. And most of them tend machines, I suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do a particular part and do not understand the doing of other parts?—A. 
There are a few men who possibly can do other parts, but as a factory is con- 
stituted to-day the man must do one part and become expert at that to make 
anything, and gradually he forgets everything else. 

A a. aoe conven we same class of machinery as is used in the Eastern facto- 
; se?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you sell to commission houses or wholesale jobbing houses in the East?— 
A. No; to retail houses only. 

a ae your iets to find the market?—A. Yes. 

. Can you sellin Massachusetts and other ints i ition 
with the local factories?—A. Yes. pairs ini cn tS 

Q. How do you do it; by underselling them, or producing an article that meets 
the wants of the people better?—A. As you just stated, by producing an article 
that suits their wants better than the Eastern products. 

Q. Your prices, then, you think, are substantially the same as those of similar 
goods produced there?—A. Practically the same. 

Q. How do you obtain your foreign markets; by sending traveling salesmen 
there?—A. Generally sell to visiting buyers from Europe and Australia. 

Q. Then they come here, do they?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those buyers are merchants, I suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a considerable foreign trade?—A. Our largest foreign trade is 
with Australia; with them we have had a considerable trade. rt 

Q. Isit increasing?—A. Yes. 
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Q. About what is the percentage of your foreign trade compared with your 
domestic trade?—A. Our foreign trade would be about 10 per cent. 

Q. Do you have to make particular styles for the foreign trade?—A. They are 
particular ina way. They adopt styles that were in vogue here several years 
ago. They are practically, you might say, about 3 years behind the American 
Styles; that is, the Australian trade, and I think that would be true to a certain 
extent of the German, French, and English market. 

Q. Then are you able to dispose of your goods that have become unfashionable 
here, or do you have to make them up specially?—A. We make them up specially. 

Q. But you have your patterns and lasts, etc., adapted to them?—A. Yes. : 

@. So there is no expense involved in them?—A. That would depend. As a 
usual thing we do not carry old patterns, but if we have a large demand we sup- 
ply a plant for them the same as for anything else. 

Q. Do you have to pack your goods for foreign markets differently from those 
packed for domestic markets?—A. Yes. 

Q. Pack them according to directions you receive from your customers there?— 
A. We pack them according to the directions given us by the steamship com- 
panies as much as anything else. They must be packed peculiarly. Anything 
that undergoes ocean transportation must be packed differently from anything 
that undergoes land transportation. 

Q. ae in metallic-lined cases?—A. No; filled with waterproof paper 
instead. 

Q. Does it cost you any more to produce goods for the foreign markets than for 
the domestic markets?—A. No. 

Q. Does it cost you any less?—A. No. 

Q. Do you have to give longer credits there than here?—A. We do not give any 
credits at all. 

Q. Hither there or here?—A. We give credits here. For goods sold on foreign 
markets we draw on the bill of lading. 

Q. Do you feel any increasing competition in the foreign markets?—A. No. 

. Have you tried to sell boots and shoes in France or England?—A. Yes. 
. Do you find any market for them there?—A. Yes. 

Q. For local wear?—A. For local wear and for export sale. 

Q. Where do you find your larger market, in France or England?—A. We find 
the larger market in England now, which at the present time supplies both 
France and Germany. There are no import dutiesin England, and there are in 
both of the other countries; and as a base of supplies London is the best market we 
have, although we ship directly to Germany and France as well. j 

Q. Are the shoes shipped to England mostly worn there?—A. I fancy not. 
They ship both to France and Germany, and quite a considerable quantity of 
them go to Africa and the Cape and various other places. 

Q. About what is the range of retail prices of goods you manufacture?—A. 
About from $3 to $3.50; depends entirely on the quality of the goods. 

Q. What material enters into those shoes?—A. Material would be both black 
and tan leathers—black calfskin, kid, horse hide, and enamel and patent leather. 

Q. Do you use McKay machines?—A. No; we manufacture by the Goodyear 
process only. 

Q. Has the Goodyear process practically supplanted handmade boots and shoes?— 
A. Oh, yes. 

Q. The boots produced by it are found to be equally easy and elegant and dura- 
ble, are they not?—A. Yes; I think they are equally easy, and they are certainly 
more durable. : 

Q. Is there any organization of the boot and shoe manufacturers of Chicago and 
vicinity?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the name of the association?—A. Chicago Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Association. ; 

Q. What are the objects of it?—A. Oh, just mutual benefit. There are no fees 
or anything attached to it; simply a meeting periodically to discuss the trade and 
exchange ideas. alk: ; “de 

Q. Incase of labor disagreements does the association act in any way, or isit an 
individual matter with each concern?—A. It has always been an individual mat- 
ter. We have never taken it up as an association yet. 

Q. Are the shops all now running full?—A. Ithink not. It isabout the end of 
the season. f scades : a 

Q. Is there any depression in the business, or is it a good year for it?—A. You 
can hardly tell. Only half of the season has elapsed. The fall business is usually 
the best part of the business. But the season so far has been above an average 
season; probably no better than last year, but last year was an unusually good 


“<e Z 
~ So. ee 
one. The shoe trade is affected somewhat by weather conditions, V hich 
unfavorable this winter. . ie 
_ Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Did you state the wages paid your employees?—. 
[have not. 34 ; . 
. Can you state them?—A, Yes. : 7 
. Iwish you would, please.—A. Do you wish a statement of the wages 
now, or a comparative statement? i 

Q. Ithink we should prefer a comparative statement.—A. 1895 was a boom ye 
Wecan hardly figure on 1895. I will give you the figures for 1894. _ iy 

Q: Why was that a boom year?—A. Everything went up. Our prices advanced — 
in some materialsin 1895 over 50 percent. It isnot afairyearto take. Ofcourse 
it receded after € months. But 1894 would be afair year. That would be6 years | 
ago. The number of our employees at that time was 261. Our whole pay roll for 
the entire force then was $3,358 per week, on the average. That left a total aver- 
age tor the entire force of $12.87. The average for the entire male force was $1475. 
for the female force, $7.99; for the foremen, salesmen, and superintendents 
employed at that time, the average was $22 per week. The average manufactur- 
ing cost, which includes rent and all the items which go into expenses—power 
and repairs for plant, and things of that kind—was 15 cents per pair of shoes. 
Our production was the same as itis to-day; that is, by the Goodyear process. 

For 1899 our total force of employees was 400. Our pay roll averaged $5,600 a 
week. The whole average was $14. The average for males was $15.83; for females, 
$9.40. The average for foremen, salesmen, and superintendents, $27.50. The 
average manufacturing cost was 20 cents per pair of shoes. 

Now, that gives you a very fair idea of the wages paid in a Chicago factory. 

We make, as distinguished from the Hast, a rather better class of goods. The 
reason we can sell them in the East is because they are better goods. The object 
of the Western manufacturers, which mightginclude St. Louis, or the Northwest, 
is to make a better class of goods. Their object seems to be to make shoes at a 
price—make a cheaper shoe; while the object of the Western men seems to be to 
make a better article. Consequently, the growth here is about on the average I 
have given you. In 1894 I employed 261 people; to-day I employ 400; and that 
is about the average growth of the manufacture in the city and vicinity. 

Q. I notice the average increase in the wages of the female employees is greater 
than that of the men. Is that true?—A. That might be. Of course, local condi- 
tions might affect that. We have better methods and improved machinery. 
Wages rarely go down, but our methods get better from time to time. 

Q. Is that piecework?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. CuarKE.) When you speak of the average cost of manufacturing, 
repairs, etc., does that include interest on the capital and the rent, if you have 
any?—A. Yes. That cost I have given you does not include interest on capital, 
but it includes every other cost except that. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do the majority of your employees have work all the 
year round?—A. They work practically about 10 months. That is about as much 
as a factory can work. 

@. This average is for that 10 months, is it?—A. Yes. 

@. Are shoes manufactured in the Illinois penitentiaries?—A. Yes. 

@. And in the penitentiaries of adjoining States?—A. That I am not aware of. 
I think they are, probably. f 

ae De you have any difficulty with the competition from that source?—A. None 
at all; no. 

Q. Don’t feel it?—A. No. ; 
_ Q. (By Mr. Cuarke.) They make a different grade, do they not?—A. The pen- 
itentiaries must make a low grade of shoes. Iam familiar with that, for I ran 
the Illinois penitentiary for 5 years. I was employed by Sells, Schwab & Co. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Does not their product have any effect in fixing the 
price?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are they manufactured in large quantities in 
your penitentiary?—A. Yes. We had 500 men at that time. They manufactured 
a lot of stuff. That, of course, was anumber of years ago. 

Q. Do they have the benefit of the same machinery as you have?—A. Yes; but 
the conditions are wholly different. You see, you have got to educate a lot of 
green men and put them in there, and their hours are short. They destroy a lot 
of stuff. When you get a man broken in he leaves. It is a continual influx and 
outflow of help. That is against it. 


Q. Are the products of the penitentiary marked ‘‘ convict made? ”—A. No; not 
that I am aware of. 
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| 1 BE.) Do you know whether your goods come into competition 
here in this country with prison-made goods?—A. No. ; 

ine be ee of any of the Chicago factories encounter such competi- 
-_ Q. Are all of the Chicago factories engaged in making high-grade goods?—A. 

Some of them make a higher grade tian: Dedo: Some acee Weenie ete lower 
grade. Asa rule, we manufacture what is known in the trade as medium-grade 
goods—not the highest and not the lowest. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) If your shoes do not come in contact with prison-made 
shoes, what becomes of the prison-made shoes?—A. The class of goods we market 
does not come in contact with them. Prison-made goods come in contact more 
with the class of goods made in Maine, Marlboro, and places of that kind— 
rather low-grade goods, goods that sell for $1.25 or $1.50. Prison-made goods do 
not reach any higher than that. 

Q. After all, has it not the same effect in competition?—A. I do not think so. 
I do not think there is any money in it at all. In fact, the last year I was with 
this firm I demonstrated that it was aloss. I think they would agree with me 
to-day. Manufacturers are at a very great disadvantage ina prison. Unlessa 
man was with it—worked with it—he could not realize really what itis. You 
take a modern factory and fit it up with modern machinery, best methods, and 
you can manufacture very cheaply—that is, with the best expert labor. Take 
labor that is not expert at all, and you are at the very greatest disadvantage; and 
the price of labor down there would not cut so much figure. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the average contract price per convict per 
. day?—A. I could not tell you to-day. : 

Q. At the time you were there?—A. About 72 cents a day. 

_ Q. Who furnishes the machinery?—A. The contractor. 

Q. And the power?—A. The State. 

Q. And the shop?—A. The State. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Has there been any combination in the boot and shoe 
trade known as a trust?—A. No. 

Q. Neither here nor in the East?—A. No. 

Q. Has it been attempted?—A. No. 

_.  Q. Do you believe it would be to the benefit of the public and the manufac- 

_ turers to have such combinations in your industry?—A. Well, I have never 

thought of the matter. I do not think it is possible at all to have a combination 
of the shoe manufacturers. The interests are altogether too large and varied in 
the different lines. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKE.) Are youable to state whether the duty on hides has affected 
your industry in any way; and if so, how?—A. It affected our export trade—the 
duty on hides. Every shoe manufacturer thinks it isa great big swindle; nothing 
more nor less than that; no reason for it at all; it does not do any good. 

Q. In your opinion, who gets the benefit of that duty?—A. I think the packer 

ets the most of it. 
g Q. Do you know from your personal study of the subject whether or not there 
has been any increase in the price paid to the cattle grower for cattle since that 
duty was imposed?—A. I do not think that affects it at all. You see the hide isa 
by-product anyway. I do not know that it affects the price of cattle at all. 

Q. You think, then, if the duty were repealed it would give you alittle advantage 
in the export trade?—A. Yes. . 

Q. You believe you would get a little cheaper leather?—A. Yes. 

Q@. Do imported hides enter at all into the goods you market?—A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of hides are they?—A. Dried hides—Buenos Aires—hides that 
come from South America, and hides coming in from Europe. We import largely 
from Europe now. The supply here is short in various kinds. ; 

Q. Do you ever get a drawback of the duty on the shoes that you export on 
account of the imported raw material that enters into them?—A. No, ww 

Q. Why can you not do that?—A. Well, I do not think there is any provision 
made forit. I think there is a provision made for the exporter of the leather, 
who gets a drawback, but not for the manufacturer of shoes. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why it would not apply to a manufacturer of 
shoes just as well?—A. No; I do not see why it should not, but it don’t. 

Q. You have not made the effort, have you, to get any?—A. No. kes 

@. Could you separate the imported material from the domestic material in 
such a way as to satisfy a customs official of the relative quantities of each in a 
pair of shoes?—A. I don’t think there would be any difficulty in that respect. 

Q. Then you see no practical obstacle in the way of getting a drawback?—A. 


No. 
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. If you got the drawback the duty would not stand in your way, would it, 
“ee the ort trade?—A. That depends on how much difficulty we should have 
in obtaining it. ¢ i ite : 

Q. Do you feel that your business is injuriously affected in any way by the war- 
revenue taxes?—A. Well, itis. Our export trade is affected by all those causes. 
Any cause that enhances the value of material or manufacture must affect our 
export trade. Of course, it enhances the cost of our production. 

- But local taxation enhances the cost of production in the same way?—A. 
We should all be in the same boat in that respect. . : ; 

Q. Have you made any comparison of taxation in Chicago, including the State 
and Federal taxations, with the taxation to which your competitors in foreign 
countries are subjected?—A. No; I have never made any comparison of them. 

. You do not know, then, as a matter of fact, whether the total of taxation 
here is higher than it is, say, in Coventry, England, which is a shoe town, or not?— 
A. No; I fancy it would be less. 

Q. Less here than there?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What advantage has the European factory over you 
in the price of labor?—A. In the price of individual labor they have a very great 
advantage; but, as I said before, owing to the introduction of modern machinery 
and modern methods, that advantage is done away with to a large extent. We 
work very much faster in America than they do in Europe. 

Q. They don’t use machinery to the same extent?—A. Yes; they use the same 
machinery we do, but not in the same manner; probably not so much of it. I 
visited one of the largest factories in Germany some years ago, and their methods 
are what I should call very crude, compared with what we have here, and it has 
been so stated by visiting manufacturers from Europe who visited my place. 
They work slow there. Individual labor is very much less, but they do not do 
anything like the amount of work we do. 

@. Are you looking forward to an increased foreign trade?—A. Yes; if all 
restrictions are removed there is no reason why we should not have an increased 
foreign trade. We ought really to supply the markets of Europe with boots and 
shoes very largely. 

(By Mr. CLARKE.) Do you find any prejudice there against American styles, 
or perhaps I should say bias in favor of their own styles?—A. They are very con- 
servative there. You must cater to their styles. They prefer our shoes and the 
ep and the materials. The American styles are growing slowly, quite 
slowly. 

Q. You think the American goods are generally as durable as the goods they 
produce over there?—A. I think they are more so. 

_Q. Are they, as a general thing, higher and more elegant?—A. They are more 
sightly. The workmanship is better. They have a better appearance, and they 
peainly have a much better fit. The style of the shoe is very much in their 

avor. 

Q. Do you think there is any reason for believing that they will adhere to their 
old methods, or will this American competition compel them to adopt American 
methods?—A. I think it will. I think they are waking up there some, consider- 
ing the number of visits we have had from Europe to our factory here. I pre- 
sume it is the same with other factories as with our own. They send men over 
here who work up a few years and then go over there and adopt American 
methods. The trouble with that is, while the men come here and adopt American 
methods, it is difficult to drive the workmen into it. The workmen themselves 
a extremely conservative. The difficulty of the change there will be with 

m. 

Q. (By Mr. A, L, Harris.) How do your foreign prices compare with your 

Oe ices In sales?—A. Just the same. No change in prices. The goods 
are sold f. 0, b.in Chicago at a fixed price—the same price as we will sell to any 
other customer. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Therefore they are retailed at a higher cost over there 
hs eet ee point than they generally are in this country, I suppose?—A. 

; mus , naturally. The expense of laying them down to the retailer is 
much greater than to the retailer here. 

; Q. Ge Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any idea how statisticians make out the 

act that American-made goods are sold to the foreign trade for less than they 
are to the domestic trade?—A. I do not think that is true of manufactured goods. 
It may be true in some respects of what we might call raw material. ” Take 
leather, for instance—sole leather or upper leather—it might be that there is an 
oversurplus of leather in this market, and it might be sent abroad and sold at a 
ie ae to relieve this market and keep up the price here. It might be true 
of other things. I think that there is where they get their facts and figures from. 
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Q. (By Mr. CLarKe.) What makes of foreign shoes are sold mostly in this 
country?—A. I do not know of any at the present time. 

Q. French?—A. I do not believe there are any sold here at the present time. I 
do not recall to mind seeing any foreign shoes in years. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If I had a particular desire to wear a pair of foreign 
shoes, I could not get them unless I sent there for them?—A. I do not think so. 
I do not know of a house in the country that has a pair of foreign shoes. You. 
might possibly find a pair of lady’s shoes—fancy slippers, or something of that 
kind, made up to conform to some costume, something of that kind—but that 
would be doubtful. 

Q. Do you export any to Japan?—A. No. 

Q. Have the Japanese, to your knowledge, introduced shoemaking with Ameri- 
can methods?—A. I believe so. Of course, we have not felt it yet. 

Q. Have you figured the cost of transporting a pair of shoes across the Atlan- 
tic or the Pacific to your foreign markets?—A. Yes; I could tell you that; could 
not tell you here; could tell you at the office. The freights are so much per cubic 
foot to Australia, and probably it is the same thing to Europe, only so much less. 

Q. Do you get any advantage in freight for your foreign trade over your 
tay trade?—A. Well, a through freight is generally cheaper than a local 

reight. 

Q. That is, consolidated with the water transportation?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKe.) Are most of your operatives native Americans?—A. No; 
I should say not. 

Q. What are their nationalities generally?—A. Oh, they are Scandinavians, 
Germans, very few Italians, some French—French Canadians mostly, not native 
French—a sprinkling of Englishmen and Scotchmen, but asmallextent. I should 
think 75 per cent of our labor is foreign labor; if not born there, their immediate 
descendants. A great many of our boys have grown up in the factory, sons of 
old employees. 

Q. Have they generally had previous training in the business before they come 
into your shop?—A. A great many of the men have been what we call custom- 
shoe makers; a good many of them. 

Q. In the old countries?—A. In the old countries; yes. 

Q. Not accustomed to the machine methods which you have?—A. No. That 
applies really to thelabor some yearsago. Of course, I have been in business since 
1876 really, and since that time the people that have come in, the younger people, 
have grown up and have learned to do one thing, one part, and really that is the 
class of labor we are taking to-day. There are very few people in the factory who 
can make a shoe all through; none who could make a shoe by factory methods 
either. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do they become skilled in the manufacture of shoes 
equally to the native Americans?—A. Oh, yes: just as good. 5 ; 

q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Do they rapidly assimilate with our native population 
and become Americanized?—A. Yes; Ithinkso. I think they are very good citi- 
zens—very good. : 

Q. Do all your operatives speak English?—A. Yes. 

Q@. And that is the general language of the shop?—A. Oh, yes. ‘Le 

@. Are the young people all educated in the public schools before beginning 
- wiih you?—A. Weare not allowed to employ anybody under 14 years of age. Of 
course they attend public schools until that time. Ido not think we have any 
person in the factory that can not read and write. I don’t think there is one. 

. What proportion of your employees belong to unions; do you know?—A. 
Fully 75 per cent. 

Q. Women as well as men?—A. Yes. 

. When you engage them do you inquire whether they belong to a union or 
not?—A. No. . ; 

. Have you increased the wages of your employees voluntarily at any time?— 
A. Well, twice a year we have to make new methods—change the methods—in 
the factory, more or less, and of course that makes a redistribution of wages. 
The wages are never less. The different methods we may adopt enable the 
employce certainly to make fully as much, if not more. You can see by the com- 
parative statement I have given you that the wages have never retrograded; they 
have always advanced. That is all due more to better methods than to anything 
else. 
Q. Have you had any occasion to reduce or increase the number of your trav- 
eling salesmen?—A. We have never reduced them. We keep increasing right 
along. ; : 
Q. I understood you to say your markets are found chiefly by your traveling 


men?—A. Yes. 


— 


dotorn States as in th 


xact per 


. Can you suggest the outlines of such a law, or have you thought it out 


econ ok. I could not suggest it very well. Arbitration is really the only 


tical way to settle anything of that kind, but it would have to be made in 
Aome Saou nding on sain re The arbitration or settlement to-day is bind- 
ing only on the employer. 

0. (By Mr. A. i TREES Would you make it compulsory?—A. Yes. 

Q. And final?—A. And final, yes; and applicable to both. : ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Should you be prepared to enter into an agreement with 
the union employees in the shoe industry in Chicago that there should be no 
strike and no lockout under any circumstances, but that all differences should be 
submitted to settlement by a committee from each side, if that committee could 
agree, and if they could not agree that they would abide by the decision of some 
outside referee; or would that not impress you as being a good method?—A. Gen- 
erally it would be a very good method, and as a general principle I should be 
willing to agree toit. Of course, it would depend. The details should be worked 
out so it would be a practical plan. It would be useless to attempt to arbitrate 
with a person not familiar with the business. The great difficulty with all that 
sort of thing is the selection of the arbitrators. 

Q. You think a national organization of employees and employers could settle a 
local difficulty in your business better than the local people could?—A. I do not 
think a national organization could settleit; no, not very well. They would have 
to understand the local application of all those things. In any community the 
conditions are a little different; may be different here from what they would be 
in Brockton or some manufacturing town in the East. The same things would 
not apply exactly. 

By Mr. Kmennepy.) You think the difficulty would be in the selection of 
the referee?—A. Not the referee so much, but the arbitrators. 

Q. What is the daily output or capacity of your factory?—A. Two thousand 
pairs. 

Q. Are you running to your full capacity all the while?—A. Yes. 

@. Have you prepared any data in anticipation of their being brought out by 
questions that have not been brought out?—A. No; I only prepared these labor 
statistics. I thought that was about what you would ask me. 


Oo. 
Q. (Mr, A. L. Harris.) What do you think of the outlook for Chicago as a 
manutacturing city under present conditions?—A. Well, the present conditions 
are not very good. If we could get some method of adjusting labor difficulties 
this would be the best point, Ithink, for manufacturers in the country, but unless 
we can get some method of settling present labor difficulties, I think it is prob- 
ably one of the worst. 
Q. What effect will that have on capital engaged in manufacturing?—A. Of 
course every person who can get out will withdraw. 
. What effect will that have on labor?—A. Most disasterous effect, certainly. 
If capital is withdrawn there isno demand for labor, and what is labor going to do? 
Have you hoped that manufacturers and labor organizations may eventually 
come together on some common ground on which they can settle2—A. The hope 
isaslight one. Watching the tendency of things to-day, it seems to me that the 
labor leaders are getting worse and worse every day. The great trouble is with 
the professional labor agitators—imen who make a living at that business, who 
certainly do not understand the conditions of things, and are certainly not work- 
ing for the welfare of anyone except themselves. If they were eliminated I think 
the manufacturer and employee would get together very quickly and settle their 
differences. Ido not think there would be any trouble at all. We have never 
had the slightest difficulty in settling the differences with our own people, but 
the minute we get some outside agitator we get into trouble. That is the incep- 
tion of our association. We recognize that difficulty and we decline to recognize 
an outside factor. i 
Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) How can the labor leaders, agitators, walking delegates 
or whatever you please, be eliminated so long as they hold the confidence of the 
members of the union?—A. I certainly am not prepared to say. There ought to 


Q. (By Mr. Cuarxke.) Do you think of any suggestion you would like to make?— 
N 
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eeaeonsl or State law whereby a compulsory method of arbitration could 
ected. é 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Would it be arbitration if it were compulsory?—A.. Yes. 


S 


; ‘ Why not? 


_ Q. Is that your idea of arbitration—to compel men?—A. Compel employers; it 
is equally fair to each; they would have an equal number of representatives. 

Q. Would it not be in the nature of a judicial proceeding if it were made com- 
_pulsory?—A. You might call it anything you like. It would have that effect. 
tt would have effect of having differences arbitrated and settled. If they want 
such a way, and have a law to that effect they will not have these troubles; just. 
the same as if you had a difference with your neighbor and applied to the courts 
to have a settlement effected; and the court settled your difficulty. There is no 
reason why this should not be effected ina somewhat similar manner. Of course 
there is such a board as that, but the workings of it are not very good. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKE.) Have you ever tried the method of making long contracts. 
with employees?—A. You can not do that. You can only contract from season to 
season, because your methods for the next season might change, and the neces- 
sities of the case would not permit of a longer contract than, say, 6 months or 
possiblya year. I might putin an entirely new line of machinery, or might adopt 
entirely new methods. Consequently a long contract would work to my dis- 
advantage and possibly to the disadvantage of my workmen. Wemake contracts 
every year for 6 months, for each season. We have two seasons in a year, and 
contract for each season. 

Q. Then you know of no reason why an employee can not terminate his employ- 
ment at his pleasure, and why an employer can not discharge him at his 
pleasure?—A. There is no reason at the present time. The contract, as I say, is 
binding only on the employer. We have no hold onamanatall. If wemakea 
contract with the men, and they choose to break it, which they invariably do, . 
you have no recourse. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Invariably, you say?—A. I have been in business a 
good many years, and I do not think there has been a single season in which my 
contracts have not been broken by my employees. The contracts are binding on 
me; Lam responsible. My employees are not responsible. I have no recourse. 

Q. (By Mr. CuaRKE.) You are not bound to keepthem.—A. ] am not bound to 
keep any man. I can discharge himif I want to. If a question of wages comes 
up I am bound by my contract. 

Q. I suppose practically you are bound to keep them in order to keep your force 
together, because you could not at all times readily supply their places?—A. Oh, 
certainly; we are bound to have employees if we are going to do any business. 
Of course we do not want to discharge them or have any trouble with them with- 
out good and sufficient reasons. 

. There is much identity of interest between you and them, as you look at it?— 
A. It is simply like a copartnership. I furnish the capital and they furnish the 
labor. We are certainly identified in the business. What is to my interest is 
their interest. What is their interest is my interest. You can not divide them 
at all. I do not think the labor element sufficiently recognizes that. 

Q. You not only furnish your capital, but you furnish your labor and skill in 
the management?—A. Yes. : 1 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect do the large profits which appear in 
the public press, in manufacturing interests, have upon the labor employed in“ 
such a factory? Does it create a spirit of unrest?—A. I do not think so, If the 
employee gets what he considers fair wages and a good, steady job, I think he is 
very well satisfied, the better class of them. I thinka man is satisfied with a fair 
wage and a good, comfortable place to work, and there is never any difficulty 
about that. 

. (By Mr. CuarKz.) If, then, you make phenomenal profits in some one year, 
you think there is general intelligence enough among your operatives to under- 
stand that there are other years when you would run perhaps at a loss, and 
therefore that you would have to make an average from year to year?—A. I do 
not think they ever think of that. In fact, it does not concern them really at all. 
Their wages, as I say, are fixed from year to year and season to season, so that it 
does not make any difference whether I make a loss or not; I have got to pay the 
same price for the season, and it hardly ever occurs that there are any less wages 
paid. In fact, from my comparative statement you can see there is not. Con- 
sequently the fluctuations of wages do not concern the employee at ally lien 
have not sufficient orders to keep going, he may lose in time; but he never loses 
anything in wages for the particular part he is doing. One day the same as 
-another, one year the same as another. : 

Q. Has there been a considerable tendency in recent years to establish smalh 
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factories in the country towns in the West?—A. There has been, yes; but they 
. are not practical and have not paid as a rule. 

Q. Why? Because they have not sufficient skillful help there?—A. Well, the 
small factory as constituted can not compete with the large factory. 

Q. Supposing you felt compelled by labor difficulties in Chicago to remove your 
factory to some other city or town; should you be able to get the requisite help 
there2—A. Not without codsiderable difficulty; no, sir. Skilled help as a general 
thing will not stay in a small town; that is my experience. While the rents are 
lower and there may be some advantages in a small place, there are very many 
disadvantages; but, of course, the great disadvantage is the scarcity of labor. 

Q. Supposing you found the labor conditions intolerable here, what would you 
ves do? Try to find a new location or go out of business?—A. Go out of 

usiness. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Could you afford to go out of business?—A. I could afford 
to go out of business better than I could afford to make a loss. If Ican not manu- 
facture at a profit, why then, of course, there is nothing left for me to do but to go 
out of business. 

. Do you always manufacture at a profit?—A. Why, you might say yes; 
practically, yes. 

Q. Have there been years when you did not make profits?—A. Yes, one or two. 

Q. You continued then, didn’t you?—A. Sir? 

_ Q. You continued right along in business?—A. Yes, sir; continued right along 
in business; but those are abnormal years; 1895 I might mention is one year, 
the time of a boom when materials went up at an enormous rate, and we did not 
get our prices, and we manufactured at a loss; I presume all manufacturer sdid. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarke.) Are there any laws in the Western States permitting 

_ localities to exempt from taxation manufacturing plants for a term of years, on 
condition that they will locate there and employ a certain number of hands?—A. 
Why, I guess any corporate town or city can dé-that. 

Q. Does that induce the removal of plants in your line of business?—A. It has 
t nk, ina spud aaa but I do not think it has paid. As I say, the disad- 
vantages in other respects are so great that i i 
a eer ts ee rea nao g at there is really no inducement—there 
_ Q. Asarule, then, you think that the interest of the manufact 
euierent of their employees to be centrally located is a coonioa intense 

2 ’ Therefore, that they ought to make ever i i i 
Zi eee and work pluie and troftably ectha tr ‘a yee 
eee Ce A. L. Harris.) You speak about the advantages of Chicago. One 
Pe neos ) suppose, is your opportunity to ship in any direction that you desire 

Q. An advantage you can not get ina small place?— i i 
freight. In a small town you are at an prea apn Ria dineden ace eee et 
to freights. You have got really no competition on rates. Now es nes 
Brine spade here from the East; here we have got 6 or 7 or8 different ee 

er into the competition; but if I 4 i i : 
got 1 or een deny te bs nt dat ea situated in some small town that has only 
- Do you get any reduced rates that are be : i | 
Well, practically,no. Of course, the Tatoreta te eoe en oe y prea 
I get the through rate; I do not have to pay sf ce law prevents that; but 

Q. The local rate from Chicago to points east through s h ition.i 
less than it is where there is no competition?—A. Well 7 much competition, is 
petition cuts the rates down; but as to the freight ae T COunee, 28 a 
anything. But the principal advantage of a thing of hi fndace Speake) 
That is the principal thing that enters into che cal lation Of ore 
turer. <A city as large as this is a very good labor ts Teele abet tu 
a large place, and they are not satisfied witt il pl ot a ae ae 
them amusement at a minimum cost Thi ti aa : place that does not -aimtord 
simply the disadvantage of rent: A eee a eee in the large place is 
aa ee a place. In all kinds of breadstuffs ans all eines f pas ~ 

aining to the consumption of fie rain eee Or Ct berg 
a | ption of a family you can do better in a large place than in 
. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Do you k 
of food isin Chicago than the shoe Centers of Macon eon oF these articles 
if es not say that. I should think Oates es Aas se ies 1 dona 
. Do you know r wae’ ; 2h Sia ite 
Q y ow whether your wages are about the same as are paid there?— 


A, This statement that I have given you would probably compare very favorably 
if it is, it is to the advantage of 


with anything in the East. I think it is higher: 
the employee. uink it is higher; 
(Testimony closed.) 
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CuicaGo, ILu., March 24, 1900. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES H. CHANNON, 


Manufacturer of contractors’ and railway supplies, Chicago.. 


The special subcommission met at 10.20 a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that 
time Mr. James H. Channon, of Chicago, vice-president of the H. Channon Com- 
pany, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Will you please give your name, post-office address, and 
occupation?—A. James H. Channon, vice-president of the H. Channon Company, 
32 Market street, Chicago. 

Q. What business are you engaged in?—A. Contractors’ and railway supplies. 
ue The commission will be happy to hear any statement which you wish to 
make, either concerning the industrial condition or any efforts which you and 

others have made to improve it and increase your market.—A. In February, 1899, 
a committee appointed by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association visited Wash- 
ington on behalf of the manufacturers of the Middle West to see if some pressure 
could not be brought to bear on the Quartermaster-General in order to have more 
of the Government contracts let in the West. We hada conference with the 
Secretary of War, and he stated that he could see no reason why these contracts, 
or a great many of the purchases, should not be made in the West. Most of the 
contracts up to that time had been placed through the Philadelphia quartermas- 
ter’s department and some few through New York. Shoes made in Chicago were 
supplied to the Eastern jobbers, and then in turn sold to the quartermaster’s 
department in Philadelphia, the Western manufacturer being placed in such a 
position that he could not bid because there was no inspection bureau here and. 
no standard samples on exhibit. We went over the matter very thoroughly with 
the Secretary of War, and also called upon the President. Both of them stated 
they thought such change should be made. We saw General Ludington, but. 
could get no expression from him as to what would be done in the matter. From 
that time on we have kept up an active campaign, trying to get the Quar- 
termaster’s Department to establish a permanent purchasing depot here. Wedid 
succeed, after a great deal of correspondence, in having the Quartermaster agree 
to have all advertisements published simultaneously in some papers west of 
the Allegheny Mountains and in the Philadelphia, New York, and Boston papers, 
and the plan was to open bids in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Chicago 
simultaneously for the same goods and award the contracts on these bids. Here- 
tofore the bids appeared in the Eastern papers, and by the time the Chicago men 
could get them the Eastern men had secured options on the raw materials, so we 
were practically shut out of bidding on them at all. Another difficulty was not. 
having standard samples on exhibithere. Wehad tried and have tried and we are 
trying yet to get what we would call a full line of standard samples. Wehadsome 
here, and an instance came up some time ago in which a Chicago merchant was 
awarded a contract for some collars. The collars were made after the standard 
sample, but when compared with the specification were not correct. F 

Q. Men’s collars?—A. No; linen collars. In our own instance we had occasion 
to bid on a contract for flags. We made a flag that was superior to the standard 
sample, and much to our surprise the inspector said that it did not come up to 
the specifications. We asked the quartermaster what he thought about it. 
“‘ Well,” he says, ‘‘I can accept the flags you have made, but I much prefer you 
should make them to specifications.” It seems as if the Eastern manufacturer, 
being on the ground, has been able to get goods passed that the Western manu- 
facturers can not. a ; ey. 

Q. When you say Eastern do you limit that to Philadelphia?—A. The Eastern 
manufacturers seem to get their goods passed; we can not. We have a quarter- 
master’s department here. Either they are more rigid in their inspection than 
the quartermaster’s department in the East or they interpret the specifications 
differently. 

Q. notes was it that this quartermaster’s depot was established here?—A. We 
have always had a quartermaster’s depot here, but it was more of a distributing 
point, most of the goods being purchased in the East and then shipped here. We 
have a storehouse here, but want to establish a permanent purchasing department 
here such as they have in Philadelphia. It would not necessitate any extra expense 
to the Government. The Government has a large warehouse, a force of inspect- 
ors, and a full force to purchase those goods and also inspect them. The goods 
can be shipped from Chicago. During the war we shipped goods to Cuba, and 
they arrived in Cuba quicker when shipped direct from Chicago than they did 
from New York and Philadelphia. We had a 60-hour train to Savannah. 
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in Philadelphia andthe people — 
} rt. KENNEDY.) Is it true that if the peoplein Philadelphia and the os 
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and requirements of the specification and the capclied by the Phila dolphins 
sell cen vo iy that oie ae ae ne ded aout We had an instance in 
eves to a cot. The Government advertised for a cot. I aie rage 
which the chief inspector said he would adopt and approve OL. oe Di ee an a 
had the only bid in on the cot that was acceptable to them. They then a 
that the cot was 1 inch or 2 inches too wide or long. They wired and sah bl 1 to 
know what price I would make on it if the change was made. I made the price. 
They then decided to readvertise for bids. In the next opening my price was a 
little lower, but about three Philadelphia firms had lower prices. They could a 
make the goods and they awarded the contract toone man. He inturn forfeited, 
and it went down to the last of them, and Gimbel Brothers are making the 
0G Where are they?—A. They are in Philadelphia. They sent a representative 
to the factory at Racine in which we are interested, and really sandbagged the 
factory into taking this order. The factory took the contract and filledit. The 
Government then advertised for another lot of cots. Kimball Brothers asked the 
factory for the price. We made them a price. When they opened the bids in 
Philadelphia Kimball Brothers’ price was less than the contract with the factory 
tomakethem. The Government awarded the contract to Kimball Brothers with 
a time limit on it, but the contract was never forced and the time was never 
forced. We sent a representative to Washington and wanted to know why they 
would not force the contract; said that we stood willing to furnish the goods as 
soon as mentioned in the contract, and that two Chicago bids were lower. In the 
meantime the Government purchased a quantity of goods, but after delaying the 
matter about six weeks we had to accept the contract from Kimball Brothers or 
we could not get itand fillit. TheGovernment said that they did not want tomake 
any feeling between two firms, but it was a straight fact. My opinion is that the 
present condition existing in the Quartermaster’s Department is such that the 5 
manufacturers and merchants in the West do not have confidence in the depart- 
ment. They are afraid of the inspection and afraid of the specifications, and they 
can not see the standard samples. There is no reason why they can not make 
clothing in Chicago for the Army; no reason why we can not make shoes, under- k 
clothing, shirts, and collars. We have as large manufactories here as anywhere. ‘ 
At the present time the Army, with the number of men we have, are buying very 
large quantities of goods, and the Western people are entitled to a certain amount 
of the trade. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarkz.) Did any of you complain to the Secretary of War that 
you felt that you were not being fairly treated by the Quartermaster’s Depart- ‘ 
ment ?—A. We did to Secretary Alger, and he said he would see what could be ’ 
done. Since then I think all 6f our complaints and everything have gone to 
the Quartermaster-General., 

Q. Are the Chicago manufacturers still competing for an opportunity to furnish 
supplies to the Quartermaster’s Department ?—A. I hardly think that they will 
eee It is such an uphill fight that they are about satisfied that they can not 
get the business. 

Q. You assert, without qualification, that the goods which they offer, or are 
willing to offer, will be made according to standard and in every way as good as 
those for which contracts are let ?—_A. Yes; they give point to the fact that they 
will furnish the goods when they get the bid. 

Q. Was any excuse or explanation ever given to any of you why you did not 
receive an opportunity to furnish the goods?—A, The only excuse I ever heard 
was the one that Colonel Patton gave, that he thought that the East was a better 
market, and he usually went to the market that he could find the supplies in. 

Q. Did he explain in what respect it was a better market?—A. He explained 
that he did not think shoes were manufactured in the West, and I told him that 
the contract that Wanamaker had at that time was being made by Tilt, and he 
said he did not think go. : 

Q. Have all these efforts related to quartermaster’s supplies only, or have they 
extended to commissary supplies?—A. All the eff 


2 ; ‘Htorts that I know of have related 
to quartermaster’s supplies only. I have heard nothing as regards the commis- 


sary, except through some talk with the wholesale houses in regard to it. I know 
nothing about that whatever. We have a commissary department here, I think 1 
that buys very freely. ’ , 

Your understanding is in a general way that Chicas 
to furnish large quantities of commissary supplies to th 
think so, yes; we have quite a large commissary departm 


o has an opportunity 
he Government ?—A, T 
ent here, 
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(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there any rule on the part of the Government to 
ae these contracts over the different sections of the country ?—A. Not that 
Ww Or. 
 Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Have you any further statement to make?—A. No; 
except that I think something should be done so that the trade could be divided 
up more evenly. With all the Government departments the Eastern manufac- 
turers seem to have a great advantage. All the goods for the Post-Office Depart- 
ment are purchased in the East. Chicago and the Western manufacturers get 
very little opportunity to get any of these contracts. Our mail bags are all made 
in the Hast; they make large contracts; the Chicago people very seldom get an 
opportunity to bid on them. While they advertise, we know nothing of the 
advertisements. All the supplies for the Navy toa large extent are bought in 
the East. We are perfectly satisfied with that, because we can not sell them 
here; but as long as they give the Eastern manufacturers this trade, they should 
share the other trade with us. They ought to give us some of the Quartermaster’s 
Department trade. While itis true we have a small arsenal at Jeffersonville, 
they do not buy very largely, and even then the Eastern manufacturers get an 
opportunity to bid on everything. All the manufacturers. ask for is a permanent 
depot here, which shall be a purchasing depot, with a full line of standard samples 
such as we are supposed to bid on, and a full opportunity to bid whenever the 
Government wants anything furnished. We do not want it for 3 months or 4 
months, we want it for a year; and then if we can not do it we are willing to say 
that the Quartermaster’s Department is right. But under the existing circum- 
stances it is a difficult matter to be prepared to bid on a Government contract; 
necessarily it takes a great deal of time to make the connection with the manu- 
facturers, and get your samples out and your figures; and the first time you bid 
perhaps you are away off, and you have got to take a contract or two to really 
gauge your goods and arrive at an actual figure. 

. Is it your opinion that there is any defect in the law on the subject, or is 
the difficulty wholly administrative?—A. I think it is wholly within the dis- 
cretion of the Quartermaster-General; it is wholly the policy that he takes. They 
are following out rules that have been followed, I suppose, ever since the War 
Department was organized. While we had a very small Army it did not amount 
to much; but now that we have a large Army the purchases are so great that 
they should change their method of doing their business. * 

Q. Do you think there is anything wrong; that there is unjust discrimination? 
You have political influence enough to demand a Congressional investigation and 
have it righted?—A. I do not want to be understood as saying that the Quarter- 
master’s Department would do anything wrong, or that they would make any 
discriminations. They are carrying on their business as they have done for years 

— back. But they have not kept pace with the times; they have not kept up with 
the increase of our large Army, and I think they are prejudiced in favor of the 
East. They have been buying goods there so long that they have an idea that the 
East is the only place to get their goods; and for this reason they have awarded 
most of the contracts there. As regards the inspection bureau, that is another 
matter. I have always found than the goods coming from the Hast seem to be 
better to Eastern inspectors than the Western goods would be. 

(Testimony closed.) 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 26, 1900. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. LEE M. HART. 


General secretary-treasurer National Alliance Theatrical Stage Employces of the United 
States and Can 


The special subcommission met, pursuant to recess, at 2.05 p. m., Mr. Clarke 
presiding. At 4p. m. Mr. Lee M. Hart, of Chicago, Ill., general secretary- 
treasurer National Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees of the United States and 
Canada, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) What is your postoffice address, Mr. Hart?—A. Chicago, 
Tl 


Q. Street and number?—A. Office, Room 57, 126 Washington street; residence, 
Bartl’s Hotel, State and Harrison streets. " 

Q. How long has the organization which you represent been in existence?—A. 
From a national standpoint since 1893—that is, permanently organized in 1893. 
We had for two or three years before that been trying to get a national organi- 
zation together, and previous to any step to form our national body we had been 
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: in Cincinnati 
organized as locals as far back as 1877, Our first assembly was in 2 
Ohio, the John McCullough Assembly, Knights of getie AO We Eee 

_Q. How many oh yest assemblies are there in Chicago?—A.. 

ization in each city. ; 

ea ow many cities fe the United States have you——A. (Interrupting. ) We 
ized in 110 cities. ae 

Bee ee many members are there in the national organization?—A. We have 

close on to 5,000 members. We shall have 5,000 by our next convention, in J uly. 

Q. Will you please define the limitations of the term ‘‘ stage employees ?,"—A. 
Our organization, as is stated in our by-laws, admits (reading from constitution 
of national alliance) : ; ; - ; 

“The objects of this alliance shall be the maintenance of a fair rate of wages 
for its members, and to see that only competent persons who are members of this: 
alliance are employed as carpenters, property men, gas men, electricians, stage 
hands, fly men, Sea ae electro-calcium light operators in the various theaters 
throughout the United States.” ; : 

Teer sae men are practically out of date, practically wiped out through the intro- 
duction of electricity. ; 

Q. Then, it is not employees in the class of actors?—A. None at all; the me- 
chanical staff. f : 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Have you a charter from the American Federation of 
Labor ?—A. We have. 

Q. Will you state what advantages have come to your members as a result of 
the organization ?—A. I shall have to go back to the time of Edwin Forrest'and a 
few of those actors at a time previous to that. In this country in those days we 
were working under what they called the stock-company system. There was no 
such thing as traveling combinations. That being the case the theatrical man- 
agers and the theaters did not get up the productions that we have to-day, neither 
from an artistic or from a mechanical standpoint. As they were introduced it 
became necessary for us to organize, for the ‘simple reason that in those days, 
previous to 1880, outside of the carpenter and the scenic artist and the property 
man, the rest of the labor practically got nothing, absolutely got nothing, for 
their services. In some of the cities, like Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
New York, they got very little or nothing, possibly 50 cents a performance: 25 
cents a performance in cities like Cleveland and others. Outside of the three 
men I have mentioned—the scenic artist and property man and carpenter—the 
men received absolutely nothing for their services, and the reason of that was 
that those men were employed in the daytime at some other trade. As the 
theatrical business spread and it became a trade of itself, through the different 
large productions, both operatic, dramatic, melodramic, and so on, it became 
necessary that the men employed in the theater devote more or less or all their 
time to it. We had a great deal of trouble in trying to secure it in some of our 
cities, but eventually we did. In lieu of salary the manager used to send back a 
can of beer or something like that, put up a little lunch, or send up something for 
the men. Of course, there were a great many of us that objected to it, but in 
those days we could not do anything; we simply had to stay with it and say 
nothing. But this has been our aim through our organization, that our time must 
be given up to it. No man can work the entire day in a factory, or even ina 
store, and then go to a theater, where they are required to work from 7 o’clock in 
the evening until 12, and work those 5 or 6 hours for nothing, and be able to doa 
day’s work the next day. _We got together and grew on the credit of opposition, 
not so much from the legitimate manager as from managers who are unscrupu- 
lous, who do not desire to pay anything at all, who come along and organize @ 
company and go and take a theater on absolutely nothing, simply trusting to 
go idence that business may be good from the start, and if it is good from the 
start all right; and if not, why it is up in the air and the people that he has 
engaged receive absolutely nothing for all the services they have already rendered. 
It is a known fact that these managers from New York, and more so from 
Chicago, will take out a company of men, women, and children—take them a 
thousand miles or so and leave them upon their own resources and think nothing 
of it. That is the reason that we have organized; and while we are organized 
from a mechanical standpoint on the stage, we have already on several occasions 


rendered assistance to actors and actresses i a i justi 
s n securing for them jus 
hands of these unscrupulous managers. bi halite 


Q. (By Mr. CLARKE). Do your members travel with the traveling : 
to any extent?—A. Yes; about 99 per cent of all the traveling companies geoien 
none but union labor. he traveling companies employ 


Q. Do they employ none but people whom they take along with them?—A. You 
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know the traveling managers; some of them have not any other interest except 
the combination that they are traveling with. There are some managers, like 
Mr. Frohman and others, that have theaters as well as companies; and Mr. Froh- 
man employs none but union labor in his theaters in New York City as well as 
with all his companies that are traveling. 

Q. If he is going to put a play on in Chicago, does he have to bring stage 
employees here, or does he find them right here that are competent to do it?—A. 
He finds them right here. Outside, of course, every traveling company that car- 
ries scenery, and property, and electrical effects carries a carpenter, and some- 
times two or three assistants, and an electrician and assistants, and a property 
man and assistant. That becomes necessary in the general handling of it, and 
also that on the first nights the production may have a smooth run without any 
mishap. If it will run 100 nights in New York, it will run here equally well; 
but when they close in New York, or any other city after a long run, outside of 
the mechanical heads there are required possibly 20 or 30 other men to handle the 
scenery and stuff. Those men they find in the cities. They also find a complete 
staff of men. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY, interrupting.) How thorough is your organization in 
Chicago with reference to the theaters?—A. We have only two nonunion theaters 
and one that is not paying salary, so we could not agree to make it a union house 
if they wanted to. If they are not going to pay salaries to men to work for a liv- 
ing we would rather have them give it to the nonunion labor. We can give them 
that reward. 

Q. Are you represented in the Federation of Labor in Chicago?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yousend delegates there?—A. Yes; Iam personally a delegate there. 

@. If the employers were to treat you unjustly you would receive sympathy 
from the members of the Federation in every city tothe extent of even boycott- 
ing the theater?—A. If we had any trouble in a theater we should have to present 
the trouble first to our international office. The international office would inves- 
tigate, and ifthey found that we were right they would extend to us the protec- 
tion of the organization. At the same time we should also have to present it to 
the Federation of Labor. If they said that we were right we should expect to 
get the sympathy of the Federation of Labor. 

Q. Do you favor arbitration in your laws?—A. We solicit it. 

@. And it is one of the written laws of your organization, is it?—A. No; it is 
not exactly written. We have local agreements, and in our local agreements we 
favor arbitration. Each local organization has the right to conduct its own busi- 
ness, because in various cities the conditions are different. In New York the 
great productions are launched forth wherein everything is made or lost. The 
conditions there would not be applicable here in Chicago, and our conditions 
would not be applicable to Canton, Ohio, nor Massillon, nor any of those places; 
consequently we leave it to the local. We do not interfere locally with the mak- 
ing of local laws. If the condition is all right we let them work under that con- 
dition, and every member from our standpoint would abide by any decision that 
might be rendered on it by any set of fair-minded men. 

. The hours of labor of your members are not very long, are they?—A. Yes; 
that is, the labor of running the stage after everything is built is not long; it is 
from half past 7 until the show is out; but then on the last night of the produc- 
tion of a show that closes here in Chicago it would have to jump to New York, 
for instance, and the men would have to work after the show until 2 or 8 or 4, 
and sometimes 6 or 7 o’clock on Sunday morning getting the show out, so that 
they can catch the train. 

Q. In your labor unions you are not permitted to work outside of your own busi- 
ness. Could a carpenter work outside as a day laborer?—A. When I was just 
commencing I was stage carpenter for Col. J. D. Hopkins; but I was also em- 
ployed at the Auditorium Theater, and a vacancy occurred in our local organiza- 
tion, and knowing that the local organization would not allow me to work at my 
trade I quit work on the outside; but up to a year anda half ago I was employed 
at my trade, although I was for 6 years an international officer. ; ase 

Q. Do the wages that are received by these men justify them in abstaining 
from work outside?—A. At the present time they do. At first all they got was a 
can of beer or some such thing, because they knew in the daytime they were 
employed at something else. That was all right, but it did not tend to give any 
stability to a man or to his character; and when you said to anybody a few years 
ago that you were working in a theater they knew just where to place you, 
because they knew just the conditions you were working under. Weare very strict 
on that, and that is one of the fundamental laws of our organization. Now gen- 
tlemen, just to carry out what I have said to you that each organization makes 
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its own rules, I have here the constitutions of the Chicago union, of the Omaha, 
and also of Winnipeg, Canada. 

This is the Omaha (reading): ‘‘ This union shall not support anyone who may 
be discharged through dishonesty, but will strive at all times to uphold the name 
of the union. 

«Any member of this union reporting for work while under the influence of 
liquor shall be subject to a fine of fifty (50c.) cents. Any member who shall so far 
forget himself as to lose a performance through drunkenness, on complaint of the 
head of his department, if charges be proven true, shall be fined the sum of two 
($2.50) dollars and fifty cents, suspended, or expelled, at the option of the union.” 

In Chicago here we have (reading): ‘‘ Any member of this union reporting for 
work while under the influence of liquor shall be subject to a fine of $2. Any 
member who shall so far forget himself as to lose a performance through drunk- 
enness, thereby causing him to lose his position, and on complaint of the head of 
his department, if charges be proven true, shall be fined the sum of $9, suspended, 
or expelled, at the option of this union. 

‘Any member who enters the meeting in a state of intoxication, or disturbs the 
harmony thereof, or uses abusive, disorderly, or profane language, or refuses 
obedience to the presiding officer, shall be admonished by the chair, and if he 
offend again he shall be ejected from the hall, and afterwards dealt with at the 
pleasure of this union.” 

Q. (By Mr. CLarkE.) Has the character of stage employees improved per- 
ceptibly since the organization was formed?—A. Yes; our members to-day are 
men who are respected with any other class of men, not alone as men, but also 
socially; they are met socially; they belong to the various organizations, fraternal 
and otherwise, which in previous years they did not. Here is another matter 
( ocne) ‘‘Partisan politics shall not be permitted in the meetings under any 
circumstances.” 

We have found in our organization that We have driven off the road and we 
have driven out of the large cities a large class of speculative managers, who 
start absolutely on nothing. If business was good at the start they went ahead; 
if it was not the only persons to lose were the men, women, and children who 
were employed by them. There was a vast number of this kind of men, and we 
have found that it is only by organization that we have been able to improve our 
line of work and make it, as it were, a recognized class of work for men to work 
at. We have built a trade for ourselves, which we could not otherwise have done 

@. Have you had any labor difficulties2—A. Yes; we have had quite a number. 
We have got one in Detroit at .he present time, wherein every theater in the cit : 
is involved. It was because the managers on their side claimed that the mee 
demanded radical laws—wanted to run their business, come in on their stage a 
tell them what they had to do and whom they had to employ; but it was ao 
Every theater is involved, and some 80 men. A year ago the city was 20! ‘a ; 
enact a law for closing the theaters on Sundays. The ministers ind oma : 
members and invited them to attend the meetings which the held and Ib ieee 
pur. Tae se i. ee eae to Lansing. The eseeoe 4: spent some $5,000 

2 o prevent the law being carried. The law was not carried, but ‘tl 
managers organized themselves and said, ‘‘ Here. if this i li +t ig 2 
matter of time when this law will be enacted if they continue ives it is only a 
ee eh to close omy theaters on ee $0 they cede pest ise 

emselves into a little combination, and when 4 ie ‘i 2 
from Oanada, and trom different smaller citice: thes core ne ee Ronee 
large cities, because we were all organized “but ho Re on nee from our 
country towns and got them up there; and - that ras a WS ke om the little 
all the season. We have tried to arbitrate the ere 5 When tees ety a 
Federation of Labor met there in Detroit last Decemb . ate ona 
representing the different trades and from different s fe a come of 9 men, 
than the city of Detroit, and other than either tt ata ilocos beet 
our organization, went before the m 1e international association or 


matter, but could not. aneers abd in ener way tried to adjust the 


Q. You do not believe, then, in having th i 
I ve, »in having theatrical performar io 
Ishould not like to give an opinion on that, for He wun - 


situated differently. We are cos i 3 i 
mated to the climate he is going 15 tia He Berit Se 


ae : eek At the present ti i i 
and it is all right for Chicago to have them: present time I am in Chicago, 
standpoint I do not think that See tea the People want it, and from. that 


é I i 
ance cut out. I think that a man requires cee coat e e Panda yon 


Q. If there are to be Sunday performances do + i 
a) 2. Sado vy t 5 
set of hands employed, so as to give you one day's rath ae pee 
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performance the man that does the common labor is the only one that benefits 

thereby. He gets paidforit; he getspaid so much on the performance. The car- 

penter does not get extra, but has to work for the same money as he would for six. 

The actor, after traveling all night from some distant city, comes into the city 

saurar to get ready for two performances on Sunday; he does not’ get a cent extra 
or it. 

Q. (By Mr. ManTLE.) You think the Sunday performance is rather harder on the 
actors than it is on anybody else?—A. Well, it is equally hard on the man locally. 
While there is another company coming in he has to stay up all night to get the 
other show out. But,as I said,if we had not had the organization we should not 
have accomplished anything; and if you consider, gentlemen, and take the condi- 
tion to-day in the theaters of America, you very seldom hear of a fire in our 
theaters, or panics. which some 15 years ago occurred very frequently. To-day 
they are.eliminated entirely. Our stage force, as our statistics will show, are all 
sobermen. If they are not we hunt them out; we do not wait for a manager to 
come and tell us; we hunt them out and expel them from the organization. They 
have got to attend to their duties; they come half an hour before the time and 
see if everything is all right, and they are there from half an hour to an hour 
after the show. It is entirely upon the men of my organization that the safety of 
the public depends, because a slight flash in all that tinsel back of the stage, 
which is nothing but paper, and thousands of lives can be lost. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Are there any women stage employees?—A. No; not in 
our organization. 

@. Are there any outside of your organization?—A. No; we deal entirely in the 
mechanical departments, although we have helped lots of actresses to secure 
money. Here a few weeks ago—I should not like to mention the actress’s name— 
I secured $300 back salary from a very prominent manager who did not want to 
pay the salary. We refused to work his show. You know it is all right to have 
actors and all that, but when it comes down to the manual labor they have got 
to have the scenery too. 

Q. Do you think of anything further, Mr. Hart, that you would like to state to 
us?—A. I read some time ago about the theatrical trust in the papers. There has 
been a great deal said about the danger to theatrical business. In so far as the 
labor and mechanical part is concerned, and the permanency of the theatrical pro- 
fession is concerned, and the artistic portion, I do not think that the theatrical 
trust, as constituted through Mr. Charles Frohman and his confréres, is doing 
any damage to the theatrical business. Wherever Mr. Charles Frohman is con- 
cerned he employs a larger number of men than any other manager, and he 
employs in his theaters in New York and in all his traveling companies nothing 
but union men. The so-called theatrical trust exists; that is, as a national trust. 
Of course, some of our cities, like Detroit, have a little local trust, which we 
can handle ourselves; but as a national trust, the theatrical trust has not hurt us 
as a labor body. 

. (By Mr. RES) Has it hurt anybody?—A. I guess the authors are about 
the only ones that are hurt; they do not get the highest price that they ask. 

How does it affect the actors and actresses?—A. It certainly can not affect 
them, because theaters are continually going up every day; they are being builtin 
all our cities—they are putting up new ones and tearing down the old ramshackle 
places. In New York as well as Chicago there is continual talk of a new theater, 
and when you sumit up to find out who is going to have them, it is Mr. Frohman 
or some of his companies. There are more people employed to-day with us on 
that account, and they are employed permanently and get larger salaries. 

. Are not the prominent actors and actresses of the company compelled to 
appear in the theaters owned by this combination in certain cases, or go without 
an audience?—A. If they won’t book in New York, we expect then they will not 
allow them to book in any theaters that they control throughout the United 
ae rea they practically control the theatrical talent of the country?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, they compel them to work for them?—A. They compel them to per- 
i in their theaters. : 

Helos Do you think it affects the salaries paid them adversely?—A. No; it affects 
them simply in this way, that the companies that play in their theaters have got 
to give up a certain percentage for booking privileges. 

Q. Which they fix, of course?—A. Which they fix. © : : 

Q. Has it not had a tendency to destroy competition in the theatrical line?— 
A. It has not destroyed it in this city; it has not destroyed it in New York City. 

. Has it operated, in any case that has come under your notice, to the loss or 
disadvantage of theaters not owned or controlled by this trust?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Ithasinjuredthem?—A. It has inj ured them to this extent: It has notinjured 
the patronage or clientele that will come to the theater, but it has made it hard 
for them at times to find companies to play, and they have either had to go to 
work and take in anything, in order to keep the theater open, or else close down. 

Q. The trust controls the best talent of the country?—A. Yes. ; 

@. And in order to secure that, the owners of theaters throughout the country 
have to make terms with the trust or go without the best talent?—A. The theaters 
of the country, whenever they do not book through the trust and give up a certain 
percentage do not get the trust companies; but, at the same time, the trust 
agrees not to play any of their companies in opposition houses. 

Q. Has it resulted in increasing the prices of admission to the general public—- 
the formation of this, the theatrical trust?—A. No; the prices to-day are about the 
same. The prices of different attractions at times are more, like Irving and a few 
of them—that is, the imported stars—that they will charge 50 cents to $2 or $3 to 
see. 

Q. But, as a rule, have not the prices of admission to the first-class theaters of 
Chicago been increased since the formation of this theatrical syndicate, or are the 
prices now the same as they always have been?--A. Just the same. 

@ oe nee oe seats oe the same theaters?--A. Yes. 

. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Your labor organization has a very kinc i 
this theatrical trust?—A. No; we have en any kindly fooling towaea Pe 2 

Q. You have not an unkindly feeling?—A. No, no. There are members of the 
trust that we are very much on the outs with. Now, for instance, there is Rich 
& Harris, of Boston, we have trouble with; there is Nixon & Zimmerman we 
have trouble with. It is a purely local affair. It might exist in Boston and it 
might exist in Philadelphia, but it does not exist nationally. 

Q. (By Mr. Mantis.) In your judgment has the tendency of the trusts and 
ag vie theatrical ere advantageous or disadvantageous so 

ar as the public is concerned?—A. all n were like 
not mind if they entered into a trust. CT Oe 

Q. I asked you what, in your judgment, has been the result? Has it been 
advantageous or otherwise to the general public so far?—A. I do not think it has 
been very advantageous; I think it has been a detriment to some extent 

Q. Do you think it has had any tendency to elevate the class of performances?— 
A. It has in some ways and in others it has not. During the last year or two the 
productions have not been of a character that have been morally or artisticall 
above the standard. They have been rather of a mediocre kind, and someti : 
below the standard; and if a man and his family desire to © to a first- me 
theater he has got to patronize it, and that is all he can get. 2 raft 
ae es got to take what the syndicate gives him?—A. Got to take what they 

@. Does the theatrical syndicate, generally ing i . 
theatrical business of the country?—A. They co the eee rie ia 
ductions of the country. Any first-class play, or anything like th t that th s big 
to-day desire, they must get from the theatrical trust and takes ae th eee 
them; outside, of course, of two or three companies like Mrs “Fiske’ tint ate 
going in an independent manner, I believe, to-day. Mrs ‘Fiske Sid ML Ht ae 
are et ane only people that are playing independently. ~ ia Be 
eke y fr. QLARKE,) Julia Marlowe?—A. Julia Marlowe is conducted through 

Q. (By Mr. MANTLE.) So tha ey exis s Fisk 
are successful, but a ae oe ea x een Be and Mi Heriot asta 
There are some cities where they can not secure a Srstsclawarh ee I suppose. 

@. There are some cities where they ca phe A - . see 
ee ATA Chicnwo ther y py can not secure a first-class theater?—A. 

ago they play here at the Grand Opera House: 
House is only a house of a special eee ee ouse; and the Grand Opera 
Opera House, which is a blood and thunder m inde ouis they play at the Grand 
they play at Pike’s Opera House, which me ivioe ae preg ELE 

Q. What theater was Alice Neilson in here?—A. She was at the Columbia. 


She was with the last company that was in that theater before it burned down 


Q. You have had close associati : 
: se associations wit ors . . 4 
ween Ss with actors and actresses in your business?— 


Q. What is the sentiment general] tai 

( ent generally entertained by tk i 

pee eee to the theatrical syndicate?—A, They fiinic thee hiner 2 ae A 
leal 9 injury artistically and financially, and they would like ¢ “thi on 
they were in the olden times, when the man ; prem 


y : ger of the theater 1 
like Colonel Miles, Lester Wallack, and mone wan alse oroea wre 
bani memaemer dhe staze as they aaa hee understood as much 
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_ Q. In these theaters which are owned by individuals are the terms made by 
individuals with each company?—A. To-day, through the theatrical syndicate, 
there are a great many schools for acting in New York, and indirectly they are 
connected with the Frohman houses, and each year there is a certain number of 
men and women that graduate from these schools that are given positions with 
companies. Two years ago in the city of Omaha we held our national conven- 
tion, and Mr. F. F. MacKay, an old-time actor, and Mr. John Jack, an old-time 
actor, presented themselves at our convention for admittance to be affiliated 
with us as an organization, as an actors’ society of America. They had some 
1,800 members. They applied to us for a charter. After a great deal of discussion 
a charter was refused upon these grounds: Mr. MacKay was asked if it was not a 
fact that_he was running a school of acting, a conservatory. He said yes. He 
was asked if it was not a fact that when they graduated he allowed his people to 
travel with the Frohman company, and he also coached them; and we asked him 
under what conditions they went into the actors’ society. Every organization 
requires a certain apprenticeship; and he stated that for the first 2 years they 
were held as sort of subs in their society, or what we should call in ours appren- 
tices. He stated that these people could get work and take the positions—leading 
juvenile positions or those of women—at a salary of $20 a week, where originally 
the actor who has lent the years of his life to the study would get $75 to $100 a 
week; that is, a young woman or a young man coming from good families, good 
homes, ostensibly, would, simply to get into the business, work for $20 a week 
and less; and that his society acquiesced in it. Consequently we refused to grant 
them a charter. That is why the really legitimate people on the stage hold no 
kindly feelings toward a great many of these companies, that have got a great 
many people, through these schools of acting, for very low wages. That has 
driven the legitimate actor and actress out on the streets. 

Q. Is there no question of merit involved?—A. It is a question of dollars and 
cents. 

Q. The actor or actress that does not possess merit does not amount to any- 
thing?—A. No; that is true, too; but yet while they have just as much right to go 
in and be an actor if they have the ability as they have to be a lawyer, still the 
cea aking knows that he can get them from these schools of acting for little or 
nothing. 

Q. Then, do I understand you that the theatrical trust encourages and gives its 
supp ort to this arrangement, to the disadvantage to what you call the legitimate 
actor and actress?—A. Yes; outside of a few of their leading people, the majority 
are from these schools. I saw here, 2 or 3 years ago, Under the Red Robe, 
after it had made its run in New York City and was touring the country. There 
were only 5 really legitimate people that were receiving legitimate salaries. 

Q. They are not only controlling the theaters, but they are now controlling the 
production of actors and actresses?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the tendency of it is rather—— A. (Interrupting.) It has a tendency 
to degrade the theater. 

Q. Is downward?—A. Yes. cs : eA 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKE.) What do you call legitimate salaries for different 
classes?—A. You could not classify an actor any more than you could a lawyer. 
It is a profession, and a man is rated according to his ability; but a person that 
has to supply costumes, and from 4 to 5 of them, for a play of a legitimate char- 
acter, and has to devote his entire time to it, should certainly receive more than 
$20 a week. A great many of them have families in New York, and they can 
not take them with them; and by the time they get through paying their hotel 
bills and incidental expenses necessary for themselves and their expenses at home 
they have not got much left for the rainy day, which comes 4 and 5 months every 


ear. 
: Q. Then their board is not paid by the manager, and they pay everything ?—A. 
They pay their own board. The only expenses that the manager pays are the trav- 
eling expenses, not the sleeping car. If they want a sleeping car, they pay for it 
themselves. The only time he will supply them with a sleeping car or buffet car 
is when they travel in a hurry—close up in one town on Saturday night and open 
in New York on Monday. The actor gets that railroad fare, but he pays all the 
other expenses, and he is supposed to put up at a pretty good hotel. ; 

Q. Isit a fact that the stars get nearly all the profits from the business?—A. 
They get a very small proportion. They get a stated salary, and possibly 5 or 10 
per cent of the net. 

Q. Is that the case with such actors as Henry Irving and Ellen Terry?—A. No; 
oh,no. Mr. Irving comes in under a different category. He owns his own com- 
pany; he is independent in that way. You possibly take Maude Adams or John 
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Drew; they get a certain salary and 5 or 10 per cent on the net; but with Sir 
Henry Tiyiie. he would possibly in cities like Chicago get 90 or 99 per cent of the 
gross. The majority of companies that are traveling average 50 per cent—d0 
and 50. : 

. How are the owners of the theaters paid?—A. As I state, the contract 
between the traveling manager and the manager of the theater is rated on a basis 
of 50 and 50 per cent. } 

Q. (By Mr. MaNnTLE.) On the entire profits?—A. Of the entire profits. One of 
them in New York--we did have it here for a while, before our managers ran 
out and left too many actors, they used to have them—that the first $1,000 would 
go to the manager of the house and the second thousand to the manager of the 
company. Well, during the financial depression for 4 or 5 years it was all that 
they could do in the middle-class theaters to play to a thousand a week, a thousand 
gross, and the manager or the company would be left on the streets. So that 
has been practically done away with—giving up the first money, as they call it. 

Q. The better the company, the higher the percentage demanded from the 
owner of the theater?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) The better the company the more the owner of the 
theater made out of it?—A. Well, he would get a smaller percentage, but he got 
more money. 

Q. (By Mr. ManTLE.) He gets more people, I suppose, at higher prices?— 
A. Yes. 

. Q. ee See. receive—their average pay?—A. Their average pay is 
rom (0) a week. 

Q. Do they have to furnish their own costumes?—A. No; they furnish simply 
their stockings, gloves, and shoes. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Stockings?—A. And their own tights. 

Q. Do you think of any further statement, Mr. Hart, that you would like to 
make?—A. I should simply like to state that I am one of the locallabor men that 
are notin politics. I did stump the State, I guess, for McKinley. I do not know 
whether it was right or wrong, but I want to state that 1 am not in a political 
position in the city of Chicago, and if I am not working at my trade, it is not 
because I am too lazy. I haveto put ina good many more hours now at my office 
than I did at my trade, and a good many of them that I do not get paid for, I 
guess. . 

Q. (By Mr. MANTLE.) You are working for the interest of the association?—A. 
Iam putting in from 18 to 20 hours a day, andif I am not working at my trade, it 
is simply because you can not do justice to both at the same time; if you want to 
work at both, you are neglecting your manager, taking his money, and not giving 
him the value for it, and your organization you are neglecting. I never held 
a political position in my life, and never sought one. 

Q. You say that the formation of your organization has resulted in vast good 
to the men themselves, to the theatrical profession, and to the general public?—A. 
Yes; it has resulted to ourselves in the formation of a trade legitimizing a class 
of work that managers used to think they ought to get done for nothing. We 
aoe also driven out of the business a great many managers that were really 
c = eats, that thought nothing of taking men, women, and children to another 
part of the country and then dropping them. We have been the means of ele- 


vating the theater with good men, and we have i | t 
theater and the safety of the public. wibdartraiee sie 
Q. (By Mr. CLarkE.) Do you employ business agents or walking delegates in 
your organization?—A. Not in every city. I believe we have only two cities in 
the country where we pay a business agent. Every city has a man that sees to 
the theaters, but he does not get pay. We can not afford it. The only two cities 
peeue we have a business agent to devote his entire time to it are New York and 
go. 


ne you favor arbitration of differences between yourselves and employers?— 
. Yes. 


Q. Do youhave arbitration?—A. We have had in numerous cases. 
Q. They have generally been successful in composing labor difficulties?—A. 
Yes. In the one in Detroit they would not arbitrate; but nearly 9 out of 10 of 


our difficulties have been settled by arbitration, and wherever it has been done, 


we have been thoroughly satisfied to abid sisi ‘ i 
(Testimony closed.) ide by the decision, and have abode by it. 
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CuHIcaao, ILL., Mareh 27, 1900. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. OTTO YOUNG, 


Manager ** Fair” Department Store, Chicago. 


The special subcommission met in the Auditorium Hotel at 10 a. m., March 27, 
1900, Chicago, Hl., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 11.30 a. m. Mr. Otto Young was 
introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as to general business 
conditions, and particularly as to department stores, as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) What is your name?—A. Otto Young. 

Q. Your post-office address?—A. 2032 Calumet avenue, Chicago. 

@. Your occupation?—A. General merchandise. 

Q@. Are you manager of a large general store here?—A. I am. 

Q. What is it called?—A. The ‘ Fair.” 

Q. The commission willbe pleased to hear from you in your own way in regard 
to your knowledge of general business here, from your point of view.—A. I shall 
be pleased to answer any questions that you have to ask. Ido not know that I 
want to talk on general conditions. 

Q. Is business now good? Is trade good and active?—A. On the average, trade 
is good. Itis not quite as good as it would be in Chicago if it were not for these 
strikes. They hurt business. 

Q. Was the condition of business prior to these labor difficulties generally pros- 
perous here?—A. Very, and it is still prosperous; but not to that extent that it 
would be if it were not for these labor troubles. If there are 50,000 men out of 
employment they probably directly influence 200,000 people, or between one-seventh 
and one-eighth of the whole population of Chicago. Of course that is felt in 
mercantile circles. 

. How many people are ordinarily engaged in your store?—A. Between two 
and three thousand. 

Q; Men and women?—A. Men, women, girls, boys. 

@. How young are persons employed there?—A. None under 15 years. 

@. How do the wages of your employees compare with wages paid in former 
years?—A. Our wages have constantly increased since the spring of 1897. They 
are perhaps to-day, on the average, 15 to 20 per cent higher than they were at that 
time. 

Q. Are the wages in your store, so far as you know, about a fair sample of the 
wages in other large mercantile establishments in Chicago?—A. I should say 
they were. ; : 

Q. Do you consider that they are fair wages, and that the persons in receipt of 
those wages get enough to enable them to live respectably and comfortably?—A. 
We would not employ anybody in our establishment unless we felt that the wages 
they were getting from us were sufficient to give them a living. I listened toa 
little statement of this gentlemen here [referring to Mr. Bliss], rather damaging 
to the character of girls that work in an establishment of that kind. The vast 
majority of those girls working in the department stores are girls that live at 
home, and sometimes it is necessary for them to help support the family and 
sometimes it is not. Some of them want to make some money for better dresses 
than they could wear otherwise, etc. Other cases come up occasionally where it 
is a necessity for them to work in a store; receive very small wages. Sometimes, 
in order to keep a family together—the father dies, leaves nothing, and the 
children are 14, 15, 16, and 17 years of age; those three or four children, as I know 
in one case, can earn $11 or $12 a week, even if they are young, and the mother 
can keep the house for them, and thus keep that family together. They prefer 
that to going to the asylum. Those are the hardships of society. Even the small 
wages are, in their esteem, better than going to an asylum. Thosethings happen. 
They are the exceptions, but they do happen occasionally. Girls, as a matter of 
fact, do not earn very large wages, and for that reason they come into a store. 
A cash girl gets $2.50 a week; she runs cash; she has, perhaps, just come out of 
school; she doesn’t know anything; by and by she gets to be a wrapper, gets to 
be aclerk. We have had cases where girls went from positions of not over $5 a 
week to positions paying $5,000ayear. Those things do happen; but the majority 
of girls, when they come to be worth something, where we think they understand 
the business, etc., when they get to be 18, 19, or 20 years of age, drop out, get 
married; that ends their business career. As a general thing girls do not earn 
the same wages as men. . ; 

Q. (By Mr. ManTLe.) When you say they just come from school and don’t 
know anything A. (Interrupting.) They don’t know anything about the busi- 
ness; just the same, perhaps, as when you were a boy and started to work for 


somebody for $5 a week. 
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Q. Just wanted to call your attention tothe fact. It sounded paradoxical.—A. 
: nk you. * 
oo (By Mi. ery sant ce been in trade a good many years?—A. I have 
kked since I was 14 years old. ' 
te ne sell goods ce -Kih classes of people, working people very oe ee 
pose?—A. Our business is more with te oped class of people; the medium 

d the better class of people, you might ca em. b 
ang What is your opinionee ihe purchasing power of the medium class of people 
to-day, aside, of course, from local labor difficulties, compared with years past, dur- 
ing the period your observation has covered?—A. You mean the purchasing power 
of the dollar and everything taken into account? : 

Q. The purchasing power of the people?—A. I think wages as a whole are 
higher than they have been. , b : 

. (By Mr. Mantz.) Viewed from the standpoint of their purchasing power; 
is that it2—A. I should say that wages in Chicago, as compared with 1893, would 
be perhaps 20 per cent higher on the average, and I should say that the necessities 
of life, perhaps, were a very little higher. There are certain classes of goods in 
the iron industry, and cotton, which are high now, which are a good deal higher— 
25 or 50 per cent; and the manufactured article that is made out of iron, or steel, 
or cotton, is high; but, on the whole I should say merchandise is, perhaps, on the 
average, 7} per cent higher now than 7 years ago, and wages will probably run 
from 15 to 20 per cent higher; so the amount of money earned to-day will really 
buy more than could be bought 7 years ago by the amount of money earned. 

Q. Do you know the cause of the increase in the prices of iron, steel, and cotton 
goods?—A. The demand more than anything else; the increased demand. It 
brings it up all through the line, from the ore at the mine to the finished material; 
higher wages; raw material is higher. ‘ 

@. As far as you know, as a purchasing merchant, is there monopoly in control 
of any one of those classes of goods?—A. There are some very large combinations 
in the iron and steel business, but I don’t believe that any one has got the exclu- 
sive sale of those goods for the whole country. There is competition: not perhaps 
as sharp as competition would be in bad times. 

But if the times were to become bad A. (Interrupting.) I think goods 
would drop down—sure to; and if they remain good and there is a very large 
profit in any one business, they will get competition after awhile—sure to—regu- 
lates itself. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many departments have you in your store?— 
A. racueelly between thirty-five and forty, according to the different classes of 
goods, 

Q. What is the economy of many departments under one management?—A. 
The economy is largely in the quantity of goods that we can purchase, as against 
the small merchant. We buy our goods for cash. No department store that has 
to buy goods on credit ever made a success, Department stores do away largely 
with the middlemen, with the jobbers. They buy nine-tenths of their goods direct 
from the manufacturer; they do not have to pay two or three profits before the 
goods get to them. A man that wants to buy a dozen—a manufacturer would 
not bother with him to sell him a dozen; he must go to a jobber. That jobber 


must make 10 or 15 per cent on the goods; therefore they cost the buyer more 
money. 


@. What is the effect on the consumer? 
much cheaper than he did before dep 


consumer is benefited more than anybody else by department stores. 
Q. Is that the reason why the 


small retail dealer has to go out of business?—A 
Largely. He can not compete. roe ; 
Q. Does a department store destro 


—A. The consumer buys goods very 
artment stores came into existence. The 


I ‘ y the individuality of employees in the store?— 
A. No; I do not think so. For instance, we have 40 department IT believe. In 
those 40 departments we have what we call managers and assistant managers, and 
buyers and assistant buyers; we have, perhaps, a hundred people in there that 
earn more money with us than if they kept a small store. These salaries are 
Stee as income would be from a small store. ‘ 

- Would you care to state to the commission the highest salary paid b 
store?—A. We have a man that earns over $50,000 a vear. H ve oreo 
about $3 or $4 a week—lI forget now. en OE ee ee 

Q. He started where?—A. With us. 
ice has grown up to earn now—— A, (Interrupting.) He makes over $50,000 
Q. The heads of the different departments, I suppose. receive: 1 salaries?— 
A. They do; yes. And there is demand for then eee good rasa, tae then 
men. 
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’ _Q. Whatis the prospect for bettering the condition of your employees as they go 
along and show adaptation for the business?—A. Depends largely, of course, 
almost entirely, upon themselves. Some will forge to the front and others will 
stick. Maybe some of them get as far as they ever will get, because there is not 
anything in them particularly, but anybody that goes into a house like ours and 
shows ability can get ahead just about as fast asif he started a small store and 
tried to work up that way. 

Q. Is it the survival of the fittest?R—A. Yes. 

Q. How long does it take a young lady of good business habits to reach a point 
where she earns a comfortable salary in your store?—A. That, again, depends upon 
themselves. Some of them might get there. We have young ladies that will get 
there in a year or two, and some of them will never get there. In fact, a good 
many girls attempt to go to a store to become salesladies when they are not fit 
for it at all: but at the same time they would rather earn $5 a week in a store 
than become servants at that same price and their board. They prefer that work. 

Q. Are there any other advantages to the consumer aside from the cost of the 
goods?—A. Yes; I think one great advantage is because a lady can go into one 
place and find everything there she wants. She finds a full assortment of mer- 
chandise she wants to buy under one roof, and she can buy her goods in a shorter 
time than she can hunt around from one little retail store to another to find what 
she wants. f 

Q. Do you make any effort to crowd out the small retail dealers?—A. Not at 


Q. Plain business proposition?—A. Plain business proposition, that is all. 
What crowds them out is the difference in the price that we sell goods at and the 
convenience to the customer of buying what he wants in a shorter time under 
one roof. 

Q. Is the department store an evolution in business, according to your view?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And does it succeed because the public——.A. eer ornie Patronizes 
it, certainly; could not succeed without the public. If the public did not come 
to us, of course we should have to get out of business just the same as the small 
retailers—some of them—had to get out of business, because people don’t go to 
them; do not find it to their advantage to go to them. 

Q. Merit and adaptability are always appreciated in your store, are they?—A. 
Yes; always. In fact, we should like to have more people in our store that show 
adaptability and progress than we have. Weare looking for them all the time. 

Q. Is there any economy on account of the arrangement by which everything 
is done in your store compared with the smaller retail stores?—A. Yes; certainly. 
You go into a small retail store and sometimes you will not find acustomer there. 
You go into a department store, which may be a hundred times as large as that 
retail store, and you would find a thousand customersthere. So, proportionately 
speaking, it is more economical to do the business there than it would be in little 
stores; you get a chance to transfer your help from one department to another 
if you should get very busy in one particular department, and all that sort of 
thing. 

Q. 1 think I have heard some complaint about leaders being made in advertis- 
ing to draw customers to the store. Do you practice that in your store?—A. 
You would not call it a complaint if you came down there and saw how the 
women take advantage of it, if you give them anything less than cost. It is not 
the leader; it is the effect of competition. For instance, one man might sell a 
thing for $5.99, and we sell still cheaper, and then they sell for $4.75, or $4.50, and 
by and by they get down to where there is not only no money in it, but a loss in 
it. Thatis competition. It is practiced all over the world. 

Q. Do you have sufficient counters and sufficient help with respect to each one 
of those leaders to supply the customers promptly?—A. Wealways do; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. ManTLeE.) How long have you been in business here in Chicago?— 
A. Since 1872. 

Q. Your store is largely patronized by working people?—A. Largely. Our 
trade grades up from the medium class of trade to what is called the better class 
of trade, people who buy the better class of merchandise. ae 

Q. What, in your opinion, has been the tendency in the condition of the people 
generally during the time you have been in business; has it been upward or 
downward, forward or backward?—A. There have been ups and downs. 

Q. On the average, then?—A. The class of goods that we sold in 1895 was an 
inferior class of goods. We could not sell them to-day; they do not buythem. I 
think that is the tendency all over—toa better class of merchandise, showing that 
the people really have more money to spend than they haye had. 

Q. You speak of 1895 and now?—A, And now. 
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i i ‘ how does the matter stand with respect 
artist TE aie coeds Pa aoa ond worn and used by the masses of the 
people?—A. Very much better. Twenty or 25 years ago men worked _ igre 
of Chicago for 90 cents a day, where now they do not work for less than $ iri 

Q. What is the difference between the prices of commodities in general at t 
period and now?—A. I don’t believe things are any higher now than then for the 
same quality. ; ‘ 

Q. ae they cheaper?—A. They are cheaper, if anything. ; ’ ‘ 

. How do living expenses generally now compare with them, in point o 
expense and cost?—A. They live to-day on the same as they lived on 25 years ago. 
Eating the same as they did then, living the same, and clothing the same, I think 
they could live even cheaper than they did 25 years ago; but, as a matter of fact, 
they do not; they live better, very much better, than they did 25 years ago. 

Q. Your judgment upon this point is based upon the quality and the amount 
of goods you sell and the people to whom you sell them, is it not, generally from 
your observation as a business man?—A. Yes; that is my observation. 

Q. Dealing with the people in general?—A. Yes. ; 

«). And their conditions have improved, so far as your experience and observa- 
tion goes? People live better and wear better clothes?—A. I think they do. Mer- 
chandise that there was a large demand for years ago we can not sell to-day. 

Q. What benefit or advantage does the department store enjoy over individual 
stores in respect to taxation through the medium of licenses?—A. We do not 
receive any benefits. 

Q. Do you pay the same licenses proportionately as small stores have to pay?— 
A. We do, proportionately. There is no particular license on department stores 
or any other stores in Chicago. They have to pay a little license on the number 
of yard sticks on the counter, and all that sort of thing. If we have a thousand 
of them we must pay $1,000, and if the other fellow has one, he only pays $1. 

Q. Is the license based upon the business the department does, the character 
of goods dealt in?—A. No; there is no license of that kind here. é 

Q. Not alicense for the business? Does the butcher pay a license for being a 
butcher, and the grocer pay a license for selling groceries? There is no license 
of that sort?—A. There is no license of that kind that I know of. 

Q. Is there a license on the gross amount of sales?—A. No. 

Q. How is the license based. That is probably too big a question, though.—A. 
Ido not know. There is no trade license. Our taxes this year are about $70,000. 
I believe we pay as much taxes in proportion. 

@. That is based upon the valuation of your merchandise?—A. The value of the 
merchandise and our buildings. 

Q. Do you see any inequality existing there—any discrimination between the 
small dealer and the department stores—as the laws exist in relation to licenses 
or taxation?—A. I can not see any. 

Q. Each pays in proportion to his business?—A. No; I can not say that, either. 
For instance, the Government charges a certain license for the selling of cigars 
and tobacco—the United States Government. Whether you sell $10 a day or 
$1,000 a day, you must pay that same license. 

_Q. Does that same rule apply to the local taxation?—A. There is no local taxa- 
tion of that kind. They tried to get a license here. They tried to license us out 
of business. They gave itup. The Supreme Court decided that it was uncon- 
stitutional. 

Q. It is a question of mere taxation?—A. They were willing to be taxed in pro- 
portion to what anybody else was taxed, whether based on the amount of the 
sales or based on anything else that is equal, provided that is done. In Missouri 
they wanted to tax a store if they had over fifteen clerks. That was declared 
unconstitutional. : 

Q. Lunderstand you repudiate the insinuation made by the witness last on the 
stand in respect to department store girls, so far as your observation goes?—A. I 


at one time employed all the help personally myself, and I never employed any 


person where it was not clear in my mind that with the wages they would receive 
they could make an honest and ordinary living, nothing extravagant or anything 
of that kind. But girls sometimes come away from the country and they think 
it is a great thing to live in the city. I generally advise those girls to go back 
home. I presume nine-tenths of all the girls and young men that we employ live 
at home with their parents and form a part of the family; give up a part of their 
salary for their board and the balance keep for dress, i 

Q. As a general proposition, it is not true that by reason of their surroundings 
and the wages they receive these girls are compelled to resort to immoral practices 
in order to eke out an existence?—A. There is not any girl that is ever compelled 
to resort to immoral practices, in my opinion. 


—— 
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_ Q. To get a living?—A. No; never. I see by the papers you have gone into the 

‘labor union question considerably, and that interests me somewhat. In my obser- 
vation the labor unions are all right as long as they will try to control the amount 
of wages that are paid and the hours that people shall work. I think they are 
beneficial under those circumstances. But when they go too far and get to be 
too arbitrary they become a detriment to the community instead of a benefit. I 
think at times that men that have received $3.50 and $4, when times get dull and 
open competition comes in between them, would be working for $1.50 a day, and 
there would be no more days’ works than there would be at $4a day; so that the 
larger amount of money that is earnedis brought about by labor unions. They 
are good up to a certain point. 

Q. You think high wages are a good thing for the community in general?— 
A. Why, certainly. : 

Q. What do you consider going too far?—A. When they want to dictate how 
much work a man shall do in a day, or when they get arrogant and say, “If you 
do not belong to the union, we will see that you do not get any work at all.” The 
case might be that there are a lot of people that do not want to belong to the 
union, want to be perfectly free, and their right should not be interfered with. 

i You think every man ought to be permitted to do as he pleases?—A. As he 
pleases. 

Q. And join the union or not?—A. Yes; if he thinks that it is a benefit to join 
the union, he should join the union, and if he does not want to join the union, he 
ought to stay by himself. : 

He ought not to be coerced?—A. No. 

Q. That is, the action of the union labor and labor union men that you object 
to is the attempt to coerce men to become members?—A. Yes. 

Q. And limit the amount of work men shall do?—A. Limit the amount of work 
that men shall have to do. 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge of the practice of coercion by labor unions, 
either to induce men to become members or to restrain by force nonunion work- 
ingmen?—A. In the last 60 days, here in Chicago, when factories have attempted 
to work with nonunion labor, they have been surrounded with union men trying 
to prevent them from going to work, and ali that sort of thing. Thatis what I 
refer to, and that is all wrong. But their little rules that they try to enforce. 
For instance, we employ the whole year around 4 painters in our store. When it 
comes to cleaning-up time, in January or February, when we want to paint and 
calcimine we want 40 or 50 men to go to work. I always give the union the pref- 
erence. Of course, I think they are really a benefit. We take those 40 or 50 men 
in and they goto work. The first thing, some business agent comes around and 
says, ‘‘ You have got 4men here that you employ the whole year round; you must 
let them go while these men work here.” I says, ‘‘ No, I will not do that; they 
are not painting in the first place; they are simply carrying this scaffolding 
around for these men, because I consider it safer to have my own men do it, 
where there is danger of the public getting hurt, than to have strangers.” 
‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ we passed a resolution last night that you can not have those 
men.” I says, ‘‘All right, what are you going to do?” He says, ‘‘ Take my men 
out.” Tsays, ‘‘All right, take them out.” And we had to get nonunion men to 
finish the job. When they saw that they changed their resolution and went on 
with the work, and 3 or 4 days afterwards—these little things, for instance—in 
putting up our business house years ago, we were in a hurry to get our building 
up, the carpenters’ union claimed this thing was their work, and the cabinet- 
makers’ claimed it was their work, and the consequence was that it was nobody’s 
work. They were quarreling among themselves. All such things as that—these 
little things. In the main, I think labor unions are all right, if they do not go 
too far on these little matters. i 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many hours per day is your help on duty?— 
A. All the girls that are about 15 years old—what we call cash girls—work from 
10 o’clock in the morning until 6. From 8 to 10 o’clock we have a free school. 
They attend that school from 8 o’clock to 10 every morning. The rest of the 
help work from 8 in the morning until 6 at night; those are our hours. 

Q. What is the age of these girls?—A. About 15. , 

Q@. This school is supported by your firm?—A. By us. It is not a very expen- 
sive affair, and before 10 o’clock in the morning these girls are not needed, and 
they simply stand around; and if you told them to come at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, the chances are that they would be running around the streets between 
8 and 10 o’clock instead of staying at home, and so we think it is better for them 
to have a little more education. They pass the 2 hours and they like it very 


much, 
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Q. What line of instruction do you give them?—A. Writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history—the rudiments of the common school. a < 
. You find them in that-—.—A. (Interrupting. ) They all need it. When 
they get out of school they can stand a little more arithmetic than what they have 
ot. : 
. Q. The other help—how many hours does that work?—A. From 8 to6. 

Q. Your store closes at 6 o'clock?—A. Store closes at 6 o'clock every day in the 
year with the exception of 7 nights before Christmas; then we keep open even- 
ings, and we let them drop out just as fast as we can spare them. 

Q. What proportion of your help is male help?—A. I should say 55 to 60 per 
cent. 

Q. That commands better prices than the female help for reasons you have 
stated, does it?—A. Yes; on the whole it does. ’ 

Q. Do you provide any stools or anything of that kind for rest in your store?— 
A. All they want. 

Q. They are not obliged to keep on their feet?—A. Oh, no; there is not anything 
of that kind taking place in any store to-day, and there is not a store in the whole 
United States, I believe, that does not treat its help very decently in every respect. 

Q. I asked the question because I have seen statements that they do not some- 
times.—A. They are not true. Of course, you might get a girl that has a chair 
behind the counter that would do nothing else all day but squat down on that 
chair; but she could not work very long if she did not do some business and 
make some sales, and we calculate if there are 10 girls behind the counter that 
there are four chairs behind that counter, and more if they want them, if it is 
necessary. 

Q. Plenty of time given for their noon meal, if needed, lunch?—A. They have 
half an hour for their lunch, each one. It comes during the busiest time of the 
day, half past 11 until half past 2. 

Q. Have you a lunch room connected with the store?—A. We have a restaurant 
connected with the store, underneath, and then we have a regular lunch room 
pers they have their lunches; they go up there and they have coffee and tea 
here. 

Q. What are the conditions of your store as you run it, compared with that of the 
small retail store, so far as the healthfulness is concerned; any advantage over the 
small store?—A,. That depends upon how the small store might be run. A man 
that runs a small store might not particularly look after the morals of his clerks 
and another man would. We look after them. ; 

Q. You have shorter hours than the ordinary retail store2-—A. Oh, yes; the ordi- 
nary retail store of course keeps open evenings. oe 
eee or sete store cei earlier in the morning than you do?—A. Some 
te a ‘ course some would open at 7 o’clock, or a butcher shop would open 

Q. Then the hours of labor in the small store are usually long h i 
See : adage Sg wpe Tom chy su ly onger than in your 
nea ae es One as, decidedly so; they prefer to work ina large store rather 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy). Will you tell us the nature i 
ee oltre of yours who earns $50,000 a =e ey = o gol a 

ore now. 

Q. Ee . general manager?—A, Yes. 

_ Q. He has a fixed salary of $50,000 a year?—A. sali 

is Gee to make penne than $50,000; her has made ae one ae mye 
. Commission work?—A, Based on a percentage of pr Re: . 

guaranteed salary, and that is phate mig beat ee Oee hes ie : es 

with either $4 or $5 a week about 20 years ago—I guess in that neighb HE ad. 5 

Q. Has the Fair been running that long—20 years?—A Twent fi aoe 3 

pre years. Can you state what the salaries of ic heada vf departs 
aaa _ a : = . The salaries of heads of departments would average about $5,- 

A. Do they come next after the general 

we as alter the general manager that you speak of in respect 
to pay?—A. There is the general manager, and then in that line come the See 


ant manager and the heads he d . 5 
Wie, nd the heads of the departments, the superintendent and the head 


g ne atl get large salaries?)—A, 

. Do the department stores do any sort of whol i 

not. A man has the privilege of buying as much as eee on ae e 

ous ye would a give un pay concession in price. iar 
. Do any 0. € combination stor "4 S aati 

Dae y stores wholesale?-—A. I think not, no, as a gen- 


They average about $5,000 a vear. 
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Q. Do you enter into any sort of contract with the persons who come into your 
employ, written or verbal?—A. We have not anyone, except one party, in our 
ere we can not discharge at any time; we would not tie ourselves up in 

AV 

Q. You make no sort of contract with those that come except that you will pay 
them certain wages?—A. Pay them certain wages every week; and of course, 
with our heads of departments and buyers and all those, we have an understand- 
ing that they are engaged for a year, unless they do something that is, in our 
opinion, wrong or against the interests of the business; then we have the privi- 
lege of letting them out sooner. In all the years I have been there, whenever I 
have had an understanding with anyone to keep him there, and with my privi- 
lege of cutting it short, I have never let three men go in all that time, the 20 
years, because I want those people to feel that their positions are all right as long 
as they behave themselves, for a year anyway. 

Q. In employing girls, do you turnaway girls who have no means of support 
other than their own efforts—those that have no families, no fathers or brothers 
upon whom they can lean for support?—A. If a girl is not worth enough money 
for us to pay her enough to live on, we would not employ her; and very often a 
girl may be one of a small family that has had a little more than they would 
have even with a boy, a very nominal figure, what her living expenses are—we 
can afford to pay her a little more thau her living expenses are, and we would 
take that girl; but if we could not pay her as much as her living would amount 
to, we should not want to. 

Q. You would not want a girl then who was alone in the world and would have 
to dress and feed herself out of what she could earn in your store?—A. No; we 
would not want her. 

Q. Would not want her?—A. No; she had better go into service somewhere 
where she could earn more money. It is hard work in Chicago to get servants 
for less than $5 or $6 a week: they are scarce. 

. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How long does that condition of wages lastin your 
store?—A. Which condition? 

@. The condition of not paying enough for board and clothes?—A. Well, we do 
not engage that kind of help; we would not take them. 

Suppose a young lady applies, and can show you that she has partial sup- 
port outside and youteelthat you can pay her enough for the rest of her support, 
and she deyelops into a good clerk, then what?—A. When they develop they get 
larger wages. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) I have heard it stated that there are, I believe, 700 or 
800 retail stores in Chicago which are empty, direct as the result of these combi- 
nation stores; have you any statistics on that subject?—A. I should not wonder 
if there were, not as many as 700 or 800, but perhaps 400 or 500 retail stores in 
Chicago that are empty, and I guess you will find a thousand of them, maybe, in 
New York, or twice as many. Our condition here is largely due to the over- 
building of Chicago at the time of the World’s Fair. We have not caught up 
with that yet. Business was all right in 1893 in these different localities, but 
since then it has dropped off. 

. I believe you said you were opposed to these coercion methods, as you call 
them, of the labor unions?—A. I am. 

Q. You believe that a manshould be free to leave a labor organization and not 
be coerced back into the organization?—A. Why, yes; certainly. 

Q. Do you believe the same thing with regard to firms and corporations and 
business houses, that they should be allowed freely to get out of combinations 
and havea chance to do business and live?—A. I think those that have gone into 
combinations have not expressed any desire to get out, but they certainly should 
have as far as the combinations go, because that is competition in trade. 

. You are opposed to coercive measures in every direction?—A. Inevery way. 
I think everybody ought to be able to do as he has mind to, as long as he obeys 
the laws of the country that he lives in. 

Q. Well, when 11 States attempted to leave the Union, were you opposed to 
coercing those States back into the Union?—A. I had rather not answer that 
question. I have my peculiar ideas about that. I think it is a good thing for 
the Union that we stayed together. ; 

Q. Do you not believe that it isa good thing for the workingmen that they 
have a union, and that they all stay together, too?—A. Why, certainly; in unity 
there is strength. But you must not, because you have union labor, try to dic- 
tate what everybody else shall do. You mustnot want to dictate that I shall not 
employ anybody but union men, or that the other part of the world shall starve. 


That is not just or business. 
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. Do you believe that they do that? Have you any information which you 
cdi of rumor or outside of the public prints?—A. Oh, not at all. We all 
know, for instance, if a building is put up and the bricklayers are union men and 
we attempted to put a plasterer in there that.was not a union man, all the union 
men would leave the building. They would be called off. They will not work 
together with nonunion men. 4 f= F : 

Q. Do you know anything about the growth of unionism in Chicago in the last 
few months or few years?—A. Oh, it is on the increase. I do not know how 
much, but it is on the increase. ' : ie Tee 

Q. Everybody has an opportunity to go into the union, has he not, in his cer- 
tain line of trade?—A. It is hard work for him sometimes to get in. 

Q. It is hard work?—A. Yes. We have a couple of horseshoers to shoe our 
horses, and they were nonunion men. We paid them union wages, paid them 
just as much as the union pays good men; and the union came to me and wanted 
me to have those men join the union, and I told them I did not care whether they 
joined the union or not. I went down there and told the men I wanted them to 
understand that I did not care whether they joined the union; I had just as lief 
have them join the union as not. They both made applications, and one of them 
was accepted and the other was rejected. So, they still worked together there; 
one winter we had half a union shop and half a nonunion shop for awhile. Then 
they came to me and wanted me to let the nonunion man go. I told them no. 
They said they would not take him into the union, and I said why. Well, he was 
nota drunkard, and talked against the unions. I looked at the pay roll and found 
that the man had been with me 2 years, and always showed up every morning, 
except once on Monday morning. I told them that it looked to me as if he was 
avery bad drunkard after that. The fact was he had been rather loud mouthed 
against the unions. and they did not want to take him in and shut him up; but- 
after awhile they took him, and he has been there ever since. 

Q. If you had knowledge tbat a few years ago the machinists’ union in Chicago 
had only 600 members, and that 3 months ago it had only 2,000 members, and now 
it has 5,000 members, would you say that those 4.400 men had been forced into that 
union by coercive methods?—A. Ob, no; as far as that goes I think there is but a 
very small percentage forced in by coercive measures. I believe the most of the 
men rather favor being in the union. I think the men are better off in the union 
than they would be without unions. I think they make more money on the whole. 

(Testimony closed. ) 


Cuicaao, Inu., Mareh 28, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. 0. L. DEMING, 


Publisher Chicago Grocer, and also of the Canner and Dried Fruit Packer, 
Chicago, Ill 


The special subcommission met at 10 a. m., March 28, 1900, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 5.20 p.m. Mr. O. L. Deming was sworn 
as a witness and testified as follows: 


_Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Please give your name, post-office address, and occupa- 
se to the reporter.—A., O. L. Deming, 22 Randolph street, Chicago. I am pub- 
isher of the Chicago Grocer, and also a paper called the Canner and Dried Fruit 
Packer. 

Q. Do these papers have a national circulation?—A. The canning journal has 
and the grocery journal is more local in character—that is to say, covering the 
local cities within a radius of 500 miles of Chicago. 

Q. How frequently are these publications issued?—A. Each week 

Q. Do you give market quotations in them?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Have you been familiar for some time with the course of prices of the neces- 
saries of life, food products, etc.2—A. I think so. 

Q. Have you seen any statement or report of any st 
prices made by any witness before this commission?— 
sions that I saw a statement in one of the daily 


wages had been increased the cost of living had materi i 
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statement I have seen. : Maree 
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papers to the effect that while 
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years, there are advances and declines in all articles, but the necessaries of life 
have not advanced in the last 3 years, taken as a period. In fact, the tendency 
has been downward all the time. There are some things that are to-day higher 
than they were a year ago and 2 years ago, but the staples are lower. I know 
nothing particularly about the fresh-meat business, and I speak, of course, of 
grocery products and canned goods. 

Q. Can you furnish the commission a tabular statement of the quotations of 
these articles in the retail market of Chicago for the last 5 years?—A. Not in the 
retail department—only the jobbing market. Wedo not keep record of the retail 
prices. That is governed by the retail houses; only the jobbing markets. 

Q. Would the retail prices generally correspond with the jobbing prices?—A. 
As arule, yes. 

Q. They would be somewhat higher, I suppose?—A. Certainly, in the same 
proportion. Taking a certain number of years, they would be in proportion. 

Q@. Can you furnish such a table?—A. Owing to serious illness in my family I 
have not been able to tabulate a statement of that kind. I will do so if the com- 
mission desires. 

Q. And offer it as a part of your testimony?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) You wrote to the commission that this gentleman’s 
statements were not correct, and I supposed, of course, you were prepared with a 
good deal of information on the subject.—A. Well, I stated to you that I could 
tabulate it, but I had not the time to do it. I could tabulate a statement for you 
showing that what are termed the necessities of life, chiefly flour, lards, meats, 
butters, sugar, coffee, and tea, taken as a whole, averaged lower at the beginning 
of the present year than 3 years ago. Flour, I presume, is the article more 
largely used than any other one item, and I presume that meats—that is, hams, 
smoked meats—would be possibly the next item. The decreased cost of flour in 
the last 3 years is not less than 25 per cent, and my opinion is that it is nearer 50 
per cent than 25 per cent. Smoked meats have ruled very low in the last 2 or 3 
years. In the past month they have advanced something like 25 percent. Sugars 
are practically on the same basis they have been the last 2 or 3 years at this time 
of the year. Teas were advanced, of course, owing to the duties on teas estab- 
lished by the Government on account of the Cuban war. Coffees have advanced 
in the last month—the last 60 or 90 days—on account of the plague existing in 
coffee growing districts and shipping ports. 

Q. What is the rate of advance?—A. The rate, I should say, is about 25 per 
cent, but that is due, of course, to circumstances beyond the control of anyone. 
It is an exception. It can not,in my mind, be considered a legitimate advance in 
the price of merchandise. Canned goods are selling practically the same as they 
have in the last 3 years. Now, you have practically the staples. I shall take 
pleasure in submitting a tabular statement bearing it out and giving you figures. 

Q. Has the adulteration of foods had anything to do with the decrease of cost 
that you speak about?—A. No; it has not. 

Do you know whether that is a growing evil or not?—A. Yesand no. It 
has been a growing evil, I think, up to within the past year, but the quantity of 
adulterated food put up to-day is diminishing almost with each day, probably 
because of stringent State laws. Nearly all foods have been adulterated more or 
less. Very little has been deleterious that I know of, with the exception, possibly, 
of what the gentleman spoke of last evening—cream of tartar made of plaster 
paris. That, I imagine, was taken from a report published by the State of Mich- 
igan, something that occurred some time ago; but there is nothing of that kind 
manufactured in Chicago, and has not been for some time. “ 

Q. Whatare the adulterated foods manufactured in Chicago?—A. Well, Chicago 
as a food market is prominent as a distributing point, not as a manufacturing 
point. There is very little manufacturing done here, with this exception, that 
nearly all the jobbing houses have become manufacturing houses as well, and I 
know they are pushing the sale of pure food. Adulterated spices have been a 
great evil, but they are now practically a thing of the past; and what is true of 
spices will hold generally true of all manufactured food products. 

Q. None of that ‘‘ filling” of spices is done here in Chicago?—-A. Thatis done here 
in Chicago, the filling of spices, and is done at nearly every manufacturing point. 
I think, so far as the adulteration of food is concerned, that the proper labeling of 
all goods will tend to diminish it, and possibly wipe it completely out. 

Q. Do you war on adulterated foods in this journal?—A. Yes. 

. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Do you think of any further statement yourself you would 
like to make to us now?—A. There is one statement I would like to make in con- 
nection with remarks made by the gentleman in regard to canned peas last even- 
ing. A chemist understands the differences between articles and can analyze 
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them and tell their constituent parts, but as to the hygienic value I do not think 
he has any idea, only in a general way, and the colored peas which he exhibited 
I presume are foreign peas. 1 

Q. He said they were French peas.—A. There is nothing of that kind packed in 
this country, at least very little. The American pea is to-day the most wholesome 
food of the kind that is packed anywhere, and there is no tendency and no desire 
oe the part of canners of peas to color their goods and simulate an unnatural 
color. 

I would state further, in regard to the cost of living, my opinion now is that 
within a year or a year and a half the cost of living will be materially increased. 
Wages have been advanced in nearly all the great industries. The tin plate 
advance will be quite severe, commencing next year; but all the goods on the 
market at the present time are as reasonable as they have been at any period in 
the history of the country. 

Q. What makes you think the tin plate advance will be severe?—A. Owing to 
the increased cost of cans, increased cost of raw material, and the increased 
_ cost of labor—all the three elements which go to make the article. 

Q. Are you sure there will be an increased cost of cans?—A. Well, yes. 

Q. Why will there be?—A. Because, in the first place, prices, which are now 
made for future cans show an increase over those of the past few years. Tin 
plate has advanced materially. The farmers, where vegetables are grown, are 
raising their prices materially; and the labor element is in a very unsettled state. 
I do not mean to say that canned goods will be exorbitant, but they will be 
materially increased. 

Q. Do you think that the advance is likely to be more than a cent a can on 
account of the increased cost of the tin plate that enters into it?—A. Not on tin 
plate alone, but the increased cost, including tin plate boxes and solder. The 
increased cost of tomatoes, for instance, will reach at least a cent a can and it 
a8 oe as high as a cent and a half, ‘ 

. Have you any opinion as to why pri es g i 
during the dull faucet ae You mean a Lae bh re shite te pgs 

Q. Generally.—A. Tin plate was cheaper than ever known before. Owing to 
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~ Q. Do you know of any monopoly in food products of any kind?—A. Well, as 
a proprietary article—for instance, in the case of baking powder, which, of 
course, is in the nature of the brand, not in the article as a whole. I know of no 
trust or no monopoly of any one article. hs 
Q. There are other baking Paes Oh, yes; that is what I say. There is 
no one article of food controlled by a monopoly. ; 
(Testimony closed.) ; 


CHICAGO, InL., March 29. 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. S. W. ROTH, 


Publisher Retailers’ Journal, Chicago, and secretary Cook County Retail 
Dealers’ Association. 


The special subcommission met at 10 a. m., March 29, 1900, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. S. W. Roth was sworn 
as a witness, and testified as follows: : 


Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Please give your full name.—A. S. W. Roth. 

Q. Your post-office address?—A. 115 Dearborn street. 

Q. Your occupation?—A, I publish the Retailers’ Journal, and am also seere- 
tary of the Cook County Retail Dealers’ Association. 

Q. What is the nature of your publication; devoted to any cause or specialty?— 
A. No specialty; devoted to the interests of the retailers of Cook County, Ill. 

Q. In all lines of retail trade?—A. In all lines of retail trade. To help better 
the condition of the retailer, as well as in reference to fraudulent advertising. 
We are striving to pass a law against fraudulent advertising, and we would like 
a national law to that effect. The department store, mail-order house, or any 
other house, they are no detriment to the retailer except through the fraudulent 
advertising. Thereis nota day but the daily papers contain fraudulent adver- 
tising of all the big stores in this city. ay ae 

Q. Won't you define your meaning of fraudulent advertising?—A. By fraudu- 
lent advertising I mean when they advertise, for instance, spool cotton at 2-cents 
a spool, when the cost of it to the retailer, with all the discounts, is 49 cents a 
dozen. When you go there—and not until then—they limit you to 2 spools. We 
do not object when they advertise in the papers, so much only, but when they 
advertise and then limit the output—the stores are crowded, perhaps 100 people 
inline. In every other branch not advertised on that day you have all the clerks 
and assistants that you want; but for the goods that they advertise they engage 
perhaps one girl, and that girl must be as slow as possible. And that is what we 
call fraudulent advertising, merely to draw the crowds. 

Q. Is that a common practice in the stores of Chicago?—A. It is a common 
practice every day. 

. All the merchants, retailers, practice that?—A. The larger merchants, yes; 
that do the advertising. Another thing, when they advertise imported goods at 
way below the regular wholesale price, they are merely imitations or counterfeits. 
It is true that the manufacturer may enjoin them; it is true the manufacturer 
may. prosecute them, but it at once hurts every retailer in the country. Liquors 
are sold as imported liquors, and sent all over the country, that are actually manu- 
factured in this city. Cigars, advertised as Habana cigars, Key West, or imported. 
cigars, that are manufactured right in this city, advertised at half price, and that 
is what hurts the retailer. We have now by this morning’s paper—there may be 
500 empty stores in this city. The fact is we have now 7.000 empty stores in this 
city. 

5 Do you know that by any actual census?—A. Yes; about a year ago when 
the last legislature was to be elected I went before the Democratic and Republi- 
can conventions, believing then that a law might be passed restricting the licens- 
ing of department stores. I asked the conventions to put it in the platform that 
they would do all they could to pass a law of that kind. The fact was the Demo- 
crats put it in, and the Republicans—I do not know whether they put it in or not; 
any way it was in the other platform. At that time they had rooms at the 
Tremont House here, and received word from every precinct in the city—so the 
work would be light and quick—as to how many stores in every precinct were 
empty, and it came to 6,800 stores. : 

Who gathered this information for your—A. Committees from the different 
precincts of the political parties. 
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Q. Of both political parties?—A. They helped*me, not as parties but as indi- 
viduals. I traveled on Lake street yesterday and I counted on one side of the 
street—the same on Madison, where the houses are well built, I mean where the 
whole block is built up on one side—on every block 5 empty stores on an average. 
T guess I counted that for at least 20 blocks. 
~Q. Was that along the line of the elevated road?—A. Along the elevated road. 
You will find the same condition on Madison street. 

Q. The elevated road there?—A. No; we expected when the road was built the 
stores would rent better, and I think they do some, because there are more stores 
= Madison street than Lake street, but when they rent it is way below what it 

as been. 

I travel a good deal through the country, and I find the same condition. Every 
large store now has a mail-order department from which goods are sent all over 
the country, as with these liquors I told you about—that is, imported brandies 
which are sold all over the country every year. Weare damaged atonce. What- 
ever the manufacturer can regain in damages the retailer can not. Sugar will 
» be advertised at a half cent less than it actually costs. 

Q. Is it so advertised?—A. Oh, yes; always. 
eee oe ee for a half cent below cost?—A. They do, in a limited amount 

g How large amounts?—A. Five or 10 pounds. 

_@. Keep it as a regular thing?—A. Sometimes one department store will adver- 
tise sugar a half cent less than it costs, and another one makes it a quarter of a 
cent less, but you are not always able to get it. You get disgusted. I attend 
pee a phos sales. You get so disgusted that the people after an hour or two 

walk away. 

Fraudulent advertising, I also claim, is where, even in last night’s paper, 
clothing is advertised, $12 suits for $4.90; $6 and $7 suits for $38. Now such a 
condition ought not to exist. When they ailvertise a $12 suit for $6 they ought 
to give it to you; but it is nothing but that one suit. They have another trick 
When you go there the salesman at once knows your size. It is the same with 
women’s cloaks; they know your size at once, or the boy’s size. Even if they do 
not—‘* What size do you want, madam?” Soandso. Without going to see they 
‘“‘have not got that size; every size but that size; but we have some other goods a 
little bit higher, but a good deal better yet.” Now a retailer can not do that 
because his customers are friends generally in the neighborhood, and he must 
give them what he actually advertises. He “must be careful about his business 
That is the way they go about their business. They go on the idea there is a 
sucker born every minute. It has turned so many people out of work Where 
epee to work; 80 per cent a few years ago, and received from $10 to $50 a 
oreo 7 chet 80 eee ee ge help and receive at an average about $4 to 

Q. How do you know these facts? How do you gather 2 p 
by going to these stores, talking with the girls, Taran ihe ees Seen 
retailers; and I also one time did this: 1 advertised one time that I wares 
many girls for a department store to be opened. I did with the assist f 

peeerecy else. Itold them to let me know what wages they were getting and Ho 
mind : , mo esas Ee tun Tmust have got 400 or 500 letters. They were all 
- Q. Did you engage them for that work? A. I did id it si 
) you engag ?—A, not. I did it simply for the 
purpose of seeing what the wages wer ‘ 7 said 7 Lon 
Peet wramited ae ee asi et e, because they said my statement was not 

Q. There was not anything fra i i ‘ ras ra? 
there was—in one way. a It was spunea tie ed 3 cls aoe eee 
ee on the West Side, and I wanted 2 girls for a shoe: store: : Pe See 
on ee had worked and what wages they had been getting. Five of 

Q. Your main object was to get infor ien?—Z 

a el, go on with y Siege res ace 
about 3 or 4 weeks ago—was found in large ace 

Certainly, it was seized and taken ey, eee nares ee nee ae 
2 i A > me , but neverthe- 
as a damage has been done to every retailer. Royal Baking Powder has been 
ies heel pee pee Ht cost. Anybody wanting Royal Baking Powder goes down 

0 a certain store an 7s 1 ne 
SEER ae oe en re ou eit a prempe le he buys everything else he 
th b f any ‘egitimate way. We can sell just as cheap as 

ey can, because while they can buy cheaper than a retailer hei 
are a great deal higher than the retailer’s, : Or a ee 


Q. Won't you define what you mean by retailers? Are not these department 
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our points.—A. Royal Baking Powder was sold here 
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stores retailerss—A, Well, they are retailers; we call them general department 
stores. They are considered department stores. 

Q. When you say retailers, you mean the smaller stores?—A. No; when I say 
retailers, I mean the one-line retailers; that is what I mean. There are some 
large dry-goods stores that are not department stores. I mean one line. Perhaps 
they may keep dry goods and gents’ furnishing goods, and so on. I have cases 
that I can show where these department stores have been arrested and fined for 
selling fraudulent goods. I have the court records. That has been done time 
and again at different stores. 

_Q. Do you class the department stores as all alike in that respect?—A. very 
likely, because that is the only way that they can draw trade, by offering some- 
thing way below cost. 

Q. Would not alarge variety of good, honest goods, honestly advertised, pretty 
soon draw trade and establish the reputation of the house so that trade would 
Soe: to flow in?P—A. It would, but it would not be injurious to the outside 
retailer. 

Q. You think the outside retailer could compete with honest business even in 
department stores?—A. Always can. Wehaveno objection to these larger stores. 
The fact is they get bigger prices than some of the stores on the outskirts because 
they are department stores. 

Q. Then you do not object to department stores, but to some of their methods?— 
A. Nota particle. When they sell imported Hennessy brandy for $1.25 a bottle 
that costs at least $1.40 a bottle—can not buy a bottle for less; stuff that is not 
worth more than 50 cents a bottle and that you can buy anywhere for 50 cents a 
bottle without that label on it, I object. They are arrested once in a while and 
fined—these department stores—and I have the record here to show it. When they 
go to work and advertise a Key West cigar for half price and sell them, and have 
nearly the same label, they are made here on the West Side. 

. Q. How many department stores have you here in Chicago?—A. About half a 
ozen, 

Q. Are they all in the hands of merchants of long residence here and of large 
reputation and high standing?—A. As men? 

Q. Yes; as men and merchants.—A. As far as business is concerned, every- 
body knows that their advertising is fraudulent. 

Q. Do you make the charge sweepingly that the advertising of all these depart- 
ment stores is fraudulent?—A. On certain articles. I do not say that the adver- 
tisement of that day is all fraudulent, but there is a certain article that is fraudu- 
lent—perhaps one article. They will advertise muslin, Fruit of the Loom, which 
costs at wholesale 7} cents; they advertise it for 44 cents; and you will get no 
more than 5 yards if you stay in line for an hour or two. It is a common thing. 

Q. About how many customers do you think would succeed in getting that 
small quantity—about what proportion of those that get into line and seek to get 
some?—A. Oh, I think about 20 or 25 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is that bargain counter closed at a particular hour?— 
A. A store will advertise lace for sale, 5-cent lace for 1 cent, between half past 1 
to-day and 2 o’clock. Wehayeno objection to that. They advertise just for that 
half hour. eo . 

Q. You say there is a remedy at law for fraudulent advertising according to 
these records?—A. No; we have not a good remedy. ; i 

Q. No judgment has been obtained against A. (Interrupting.) Against 
fraudulent advertising? No. The only thing obtained is against imitating labels 
and putting up as imported goods goods that are made here. The Government 
loses—counterfeiting imported liquors, on which we claim that the Government 
does lose piles of money every year, when they are sold as imported. In Chicago 
alone, which I get from the attorney of the Wine and Spirit Association, which 
is an association which takes in all the importers and also the manufacturers of 
this country—in Chicago alone a half million dollars’ worth is sold every year. 

Q. Is that Wine and Spirit Association a trust?—A. No; itis an association of all 
the bottlers. That is, they are merely looking for the bogus goods wherever they 
find them in any part of the country or Canada; merely prosecute them, if they 
can, and sue them for damages, and that is doneright along. Here is one depart- 
ment store, that is out of business now, that was fined one time $600 for selling 6 
different imported articles. Frank Brothers at one time—they are out of busi- 
ness now, and that is the reason J mention them; I would not mention any parties 
in business—Frank Brothers used to sell Hennessy brandy, Old Pepper whisky, 
some imported Kummel and Canadian Club—they were fined $600 on that charge 
alone. At that time the other department stores were fined also—that is, not 
all of them, but some of them. French Martel brandy has been imitated very 
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reely here in this country, which costs $16.50 to'$17.50 per dozen. These papers 
potironeh all the dierent States, and orders come in from all over. I know 
they have got this liquor and these cigars. One cigar, I know, was only sold one 
day, when it was detected and stopped. That has been only here a few months 
ago, and the suit is pending now. I think me wane > have more faith if a national 
law could be passed—would have more protection. ee 

a Could pies a law be framed and passed under the Federal Constitution?— 
A. Every lawyer tells me it could. That is, in this way: If the paper was going 
to Indiana and somebody in Indiana should buy the goods in Illinois, then it is 
under the Federal law. It is true that if such a law should be passed, and a 
complaint should come from this State that the goods were sold in this State, 
simply shipped in this state, then he can not prosecute under the United States 
law. That is the opinion of some lawyers. 

Q. It comes under the head of interstate commerce?—A. Yes. ; 

. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Have you given any attention to the question as to 
whether these purchasers who are imposed upon already have a remedy under the 
common law?—A. Oh, yes; under the common law. The fact is this: Under the 
common law they would have to sue, and that means to put the burden on the 
consumer, because before he would do anything it would cost him $10, or $15, or 
$20 more at common law merely to sue for the damages. 

Q. What kind of remedy can a man get under the statute that you propose?— 
A. That the Government itself shall prosecute fraudulent advertising the same 
as itisin Europe. In Europe they have a law that even the paper itself, if they 
believe it fraudulent, they have no right to print it. 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What country is that?—A. That is in Germany. 
The consumer is protected; here he has no protection at all. The only protection 
he has here is that if a rich manufacturer could catch somebody imitating his 
goods he could go to the trouble of prosecuting them, for two reasons: First, in 
order to give himself a great advertisement; and the other, to get pay for the 
damage that has been done to him, which the common consumer can not do. 

In New York State they have a law, but they have found it is the same 
trouble, that the people outside of the State are imposed upon, and they think if 
such a law were passed—the law there is (reading): 


‘AN ACT to prevent misrepresentation in the sale of merchandise. 


“SroTion 1. Any person, firm, or association of persons or any employee 
thereof who in the newspapers or other periodicals of this State, or in public ad- 
vertisements, or in communications intended for a large number of persons, 
knowingly makes or disseminates any statements or assertions of fact concerning 
the quantity, the quality, the value, the method of production or manufacture, 
or the fixing of the price of his or their merchandise, or the manner or source of 
purchase of such merchandise, or the position of rewards, prizes, or distinctions 
conferred on account of such merchandise, or the motive or purpose of a sale, in- 
tended to give the appearance of an offer advantageous to the purchaser, which 
are untrue or calculated to mislead, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Suc. 2, Any firm, person, corporation, or association violating the provisions 
“ this act shall be liable to a fine of not less than $5 nor more than $100 for each 
offense. 

“Sec. 3. The act shall take effect on its passage.” 

That is all we ask. I believe nothing will do it but a national law, because 
then we are not a bit afraid but that the United States will prosecute a good deal 
quicker than the State will. There are a good many things sometimes that can 
be dropped easier by a State than by the United States. 

(By Mr. CLARKE. ) Do you recommend the New York law substantially for 

a national law?—A. Substantially for a national law. In Massachusetts they 

have just introduced it—used the same law. We would save all that trouble— 

grenay. ne pois Fi ne. pared ea ate want a national law, not a State law. 
- -and-a-half suits advertised in 1 ight’ for ; 

suits for $2.98; $12 suits for $4.98; $16 suits for $6.98, CRUE, DBRS An ea ae 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Possibly they are out of fashion, out of style or 
shopworn, and they want to get clear of them.—A. No; I went there; Isaw them; 
they merely have not got the size youwant. Ten-cent size Wool soap for 5 cents, 
below the lowest you can buy it. Itisa staple article—and we are imposed upon 
on the staple articles more than anything else—cost, $6.40. It is true that you 
may look upon it—I mean the public generally or the business man—as a busi- 
ness trick to get people there. It looks reasonable that when they get them there 
as long as they can not get into that line, that people will go around the store and 
buy something, and then if they do get these goods that the profit has been made 
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up on other goods. That is the general calculation. At the same time I do think, 


as Ihave just said, while you have a remedy at law, that may be as it is when 
you owe a laboring man $2.75. He has a remedy at law, but it costs him $4 or $5 
to collect that, which he can not pay. 

Q. (By Mr. Mant ez.) Is there not a provision in the statutes of Illinois in the 
case of the laboring man that the cost comes out of the employer?—A. No: not 
in this State. 

Q. I was told by a lawyer last night that that was the fact.—A. Yes—that is, 
the cost comes out, but the attorney’s fee does not, his attorney’s fee; and even 
if it does, if he can not collect it it does not do him any good. But I do not think 
that is the law; no, I do not think that is the law. 

Here is another thing: The Mathilda cigar is advertised at half price; exactly the 
same label, with the exception that the wording is different right here; otherwise 
exactly the same, and advertised in every paper at half price. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKE.) The owner of that trade-mark can protect himself against 
that infringement.—A. He did. Here is the bill that I got out of court. Hecan, 
but the retailer can not; the retailer is hurt. You go into a cigar store and ask 
foracigar. ‘‘Howmucha box?” ‘$4.” ‘Hereitis advertised for $2. I bought 
a box for $2.” Often he never buys it—he does not intend to buy it—but when 
he sees that advertisement he comes in and says, ‘‘How much is that box of 
cigars?” ‘‘$4.” ‘TI guess I do not buy any cigars of you, I will buy somewhere 
else.” While the manufacturer can protect himself, the retailer is too poor to go 
to law in a case of that kind, because it means hundreds and thousands of dol- 
lars, and this man has spent now,I guess, about $1,000 in attorneys’ fees. Why 
could not the retailers pay those attorneys’ fees besides the other costs? Because 
they are hurt at once. The house is broken up now, but on the West Side we had 
a department store started and put in a grocery line, and he was willing to spend 
so much money and lose on the grocery line. I know one department store here 
in this city that has not made expenses yet on the grocery line, because they have 
to advertise some goods to lose on the grocery line, and they can make it up on 
other lines. And they have imitated a good many brands that are well known, 
and they can well afford to be fined $100. That is the limit of the fine, I think. 
Tn one case, if the label had been copyrighted, the party could also have been sent 
to jail from 3 to 6 months; but they did not have a copyright there and the fine 
was $100. They can make more in 1 day than costs of thiskind. They can afford 
to pay $500 costs, and orders are coming in from all over the Western part of the 
country to this department store that advertises imported goods or any other 
brand at merely half price. 

Q. Do you thinkit improper and illegitimate and unbusinesslike for a depart- 
ment store to make a sacrifice on some one line of its goods in order to help the 
general trade of the store?—A. I do not. : ‘ ; 

Q. You think it is proper, then.—A. I think it is proper if they wish to sacrifice, 
if they do it honestly and actually give it. I think itis done. 

Q. (By Mr. MaAnTLz.) It is the practice throughout the country?—A. Yes. 

Q. To sell some article below cost merely to get a crowd in the store?—A. We 
do object when they do it merely to bring a crowd in the store. 

. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Have you read the report of the testimony of Mr. John 
Wanamaker before the Industrial Commission?—A. Yes; I read part of it. 

Q. Do you not know that he denounced that as an improper way to do business?— 
A. Yes; it is improper, but it isnot fraudulent. There area good many improper 
things that we can not control. But I think that the United States ought to pro- 
tect both the dealer and the consumer from fraudulent advertising. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If a merchant advertises something cheap and 100 per- 
sons go to get it, and only 15 persons succeed in getting it, the other 85 persons would 
go away pretty thoroughly disgusted, and would not go back to that store, would 
they?—A. Well, youseethey merely figure on asucker bornevery minute. If those 
15 do not get it or do not come, other 85 will take theirplaces. They might try him 
the next time. For instance, they advertised rubbers one day at 19 cents that cost 
75 cents. I went down there and they hada little girl there. She asked, What 
number do you want? There was apile of rubbers there all piled up, Whatnum- 
do you wish? So and so. She went through the motion of going through the 
whole lot of rubbers, and she said, I guess you will have to wait; I have got to go 
upstairs; there is not your size here. She did go up; called the elevator, and she 
waited until that came before she went upstairs, and she went upstairs before she 
waited on anybody else. She brought the rubbers down, took the money, went up 
to a counter near by hers, and gave them a pair of rubbers. She did that right 
along. The ones that she reached got them, but it took at least half an hour for 
every customer before he got his rubbers. That is the only thing we claim as 
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fraudulent. Inevery other line you gentlemen can go every day you want to into 
these stores and you find the same conditions. They advertised $5 gold pieces 
for $4.90 here at one time, and they did give them, but there was such an immense 
crowd in that store that they all wanted tostandin line; but, of course, that helped 
the store just the same, and they got the people there. Of course, when they give 
the goods we do not object, but we do object when they do not give the goods. — 

Now, this may look legitimate, like this one adver ees ao 1 yard of embroid- 
ery—cost 5 cents a yard—from 1.30 to 2 p.m. to-day—they are going to sell it for 
1 cent. Of course, they have a perfect right; it is not fraudulent; still it is unbusi- 
nesslike—that is, it does not look natural; but we have no fault to find with that. 

Q. (By Mr. erate How many people in all probability will be able to buy 
that lace at 1 cent if they get there?—A. Well, I suppose it must be the people 
that will be there at 12 o’clock—but no more than 10 anyhow; no more than 10 

eople can buy it. 

y O. In the half hour?—A. In half an hour, because they make it so that you can 
not—that the salesman or whoever waits on them must be slow. 

Q. What store was it that advertised the lace?—A. I do not want to give names. 

@. It is in the newspapers?—A. It isin the newspapers—last night’s paper. I 
would give it just the same, but I do not want to give any of these names, because 
I am not prejudiced against any of the stores; I do not want to hurt any of them 
in any way. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Is it your opinion that this fraudulent advertising is 
more general in Chicago than in other cities?)—A. Really I can not give that 
statement. I have not seen the New York papers. I think it is very bad here. 

Q. Is it practiced any by what you call the retail merchant, the small mer- 
chant?—A. If it is he gives them the goods. I have often doneit. I have adver- 
tised goods at a low price; that is, the actual cost, or, if not at actual cost, at a 
very small advance, that were not generally to be sold at that price; but I had to 
give whatever they wanted. Every retailersdoes that; he has got to do it because 
itishis neighborhood; he has to be sure; they are all acquaintances of his and he 
has got to be honest to people to keep his trade. 

Q. Can not a merchant sometimes buy a stock of goods, bankrupt stock or 
ee stock that somebody needs to sacrifice upon and does sacrifice upon?—A. 

es. 
oe And get them so low that he can sell them actually below their cost?—A. 

e can. 

Q. And make a profit?—A. Yes; that may happen onceinawhile. Ina general 
way it is true; they have closed up so many stores and bought their stock after- 
pee cre they are very good in that way. They buy their stock after they 

rea m up. 

@. (By Mr. Krennepy.) Are you familiar with the methods by which Mr. 
Wanamaker conducts his stores in Philadelphia and New York?—A. Not very 
well. I have been in them. 
vee fener that he does not advertise leaders, I suppose, do you not?—A. 

Oh And that he does not mark an article 99 cents, and 49 cents, and 28 cents 
and ee hy ere Yes; I know that. ‘ 

0 you know anything that you would consider illegitimate in the methods 
of Mr. Wanamaker?—A. Well, no; except merely the employment of children. 

o neve you beenin his stores?—A. Yes. 

_ . Do you see so many child employees there as y j F 

in Unicago' See Sores ploy ere as you do in the large stores here 

. Did you see as many?—A. I do not reme : : 

What I mean by children is little girls. They all he eee se “also deneihied 
before your commission—I have not got a copy here—that these de artment 
stores had opened up a new field where the children might work r know I 
answered him on it, but I merely said he thought that the department stores 
were very good in that respect. He may not have any children now, little girls 

working for him. He had at that time. I was there a good man} care Gas 
But he made the statement before your commission here a short tines a o that it 
opened up a field and that girls can work when they could not find Ore before. 
ee girls may mean young women?—A. Yes; and girls of 14, 15, and 16 

Q. From what you know of him do you consid i i 
eee aire canes of ee Chicago Hane es howseniea a OS aa 

. If they were conducting the stores here along his line ; F 
ior Savona n ae ng his line, would you be object- 


@. Would there be so many empty retail houses?—A. There would not, for this 
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reason: Whenever you see an advertisement in the daily papers, this day sugar at 
4} cents, this day it sets the price. Now, a woman will go into a store, into a 
grocery store: ‘‘ How much is your sugar?” ‘‘ Five and one-half cents.” It cost 
them 54 cents. Well, I saw yesterday it was advertised for 44. But whatever 
price it is it sets the price and it is intended for that purpose; and soap the same 
Way or any other article that is well known; they merely advertise it for that day 
only, but it still sets the price. 

_Q. Suppose Mr. Wanamaker was doing business in Chicago with a combina- 
tion store, and that you had a retail store in the same neighborhood; would not 
Mr. Wanamaker enjoy advantages in purchasing supplies from manufacturers 
that you could not possibly enjoy, and, agreeing that all his methods were what 
nce legitimate, could you compete with him?—A. If I were next to him I 
could; yes. 

4 : Who would you buy your goods from?—A. I would buy from the same place 

e does. ; 

Q. The same manufacturer?—A. The same manufacturer. 

@. There would be no middleman—— A. (Interrupting.) Notif Ihada store of 
that kind. 

@. Iam talking about the small retail store.—A. If I had a small retail store I 
would not be in his neighborhood. iets 

Q. I mean in his vicinity.—A. The difference would be, as I have explained, 
twice as much as mine would be. 

@. Would he perhaps do twice as much businessin thatline?—A. Yes; and more 
so, very likely. I find that it costs a retail grocer about 12 to 124 per cent to do 
business. I know that it costs a department store, especially one I saw, about 18 
to 183 per cent to do business in that line. The reason of it is on account of the 
expense of the manager and the charge of rent to each department—the expensive 
rent and the salary of the manager. Of course he gets as much as all the other 
clerks put together. As you say, he would have some advantages by buying in 
large quantities. He can buy for less money than the small retailer; there is no 
question about that. 

Q. He could take the entire product of a mill?—A. He could take the entire 
product of a mill. 

@. You could not enjoy that advantage?—A. He can enjoy that; but we merely 
claim that our small retailer’s expense is so much smaller that he could compete. 
He can not make as much money, perhaps, as the other store. That manufac- 
turer can not keep on manufacturing goods and selling them below cost all the 
time; he must make a profit or he can not exist. 

. We are not assuming that the manufacturer is making goods at a loss.— 
A. Oh, well, if he is, I want to say that 100 retailers could get together as they 
are doing now. We have started a wholesale drug house over here. So many 
druggists have got together and are buying together now to buy cheaper. There 
is now a firm or combination in Chicago to follow a combination that is now in 
existence in the city of Baltimore, where the retailers themselves have a large 
store, a wholesale house, patronized by 800 retailers. In the city of New York 
the retailers generally buy their teas, coffees, and cereals together direct from 
the manufacturers. In the city of Cincinnati they have 500 retailers buying 
together. We have the same conditions here in this State in some small towns. 
It is now started here. It is only a short time till the jobber will be something 
of the past, and I believe now that the consumer ought to get that benefit. 

Q. Ihave seen here in Chicago what you perhaps have seen—at 8 o’clock or 
9 o’clock in the morning, in the streets around a great department store which is 
well known, perhaps 100 delivery wagons?—A. Yes. 

Q. Being piled to their utmost capacity with goods that were no doubt pur- 
chased the day before?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the public of Chicago and vicinity, suburban towns, perhaps, buy 
those goods. Do you suppose that the public are doing that at a disadvantage? 
Have not they an advantage themselves in dealing there at that store, as com- 
pared with the retail stores; and if they were not advantaged would they be buy- 
ing in such quantities from those stores?7—A. They merely think so. The reason 
is, they are drawn there by the fraudulent advertisements, and where we are 
losing is not by buying that article. If they would go down and buy that arti- 
cle, it is all right, but they are buying other articles at the same price or higher 
than they pay the ordinary retailer. 

Q. You say they do not get that article?e—A. Some of them get it. 

Q. You say 15 out of 100 persons?—A. Well, 15 to 25 per cent. Now, they are 
not all business men. All women have not been in business. While they are 
there they can see an enormous crowd, and they do not blame the department 
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to: erely when they do not want to stand in line. They merely go around 
fowee cer Boparrments, expecting that they can come Sack and get the other 
aa the department or combination store was not a distinct advantage to the 
paisa , would not the public in a short time learn that it was not to their advan- 
tage to patronize such stores, and leave them alone and go to the retail stores? 
If the public is deceived, is not the public deceived continually?—A. They are, 
_ yes; just the same as the public is continually deceived with politicians and our 
business men; but still they are deceived, and they know it. 

@. You believe that the entire public are humbugged and they want to be hum- 
bugged?—A. They want to be humbugged. They can not be humbugged all the 
time, but they are generally humbugged. They find a man, and they will go to 
the same man right over again, and those are business men, they are not women. 
The people all over the country do the same thing. No; weare humbugged right 
along and we are deceived. Every retailer in this city, and there are 50,000 
retailers in this city, is hurt by the fraudulent advertisements, and we merely 
ask that a law be passed to protect us. Now, it may turn out that that will not 
help us. We have tried everything. We have tried to pass a license law, but 
did not succeed. We are trying to pass a law against fraudulent advertising in 
this State. 

°Q. You have endeavored to get State legislation on this subject?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you succeeded?—A. We have not; the other side had more money than 

we had. 
 Q. Now, this is a State matter, a local matter, and you failed to get legislation 
which you considered necessary and remedial in your own State?—A. Yes. 

Q. If so, what hope would you have that the National Government would inter- 
fere in a State matter?—A. I would not call it a State matter. I have this hope: 
I think I should find more honorable men in Washington who would help us to 

ass laws. x 
; Q. (By Mr. ManTLeE.) They are all politicians there, are they not?—A. Well, 
they are of a little higher grade. 

Q. Well, do you not send some of them from Illinois there? How are they?— 
A. I mean as far as Congress is concerned they are a little more elevated: gener- 
ally pick out better men than are sent to the legislatures. 

Q. Do you not think that every other State is about like Illinois except that it 
is not so great perhaps?—A. I think every large city has a disadvantage, and sends 
more disreputable men to the legislature than the smaller towns do. 

Do, you think Chicago is an exception to the rest of the country in its 
wickedness, its bad politicians?—A. I think it is all the same, except the smaller 
towns. We have many fine men that come to the legislature from them. They 
look upon it as an honor. 

Q. If wicked men or designing men are elected to Congress and the legislatures, 
whose fault is it?-—A. It is the fault of the business men. 

Q. They have the remedy in their hands?—A. They have the remedy in their 
hands, but do not take advantage of it. : 

Q. Who is to blame?—A. The people are to blame. That is the reason that I 
say the people ought to have the courage; we are asking for a law for the very 
reason that you can not stop the men from running down there. When people 
have not got sense enough to vote for good men—— 

Q. (Interrupting.) You think the people need a guardian?—A. I think there 
ought to be laws as much as possible to protect us, if there is a law that can be 


_Q. In other words, these wicked men, these designing men, these corrupt politi- 
ciatis, whom the people select themselves, you now ask to be the guardians of the 
people; is that itr—A. To be guardians of the people? 

Q.. By passing laws to protect them.—A. We do not expect those laws unless we 
can get good men in office. 

.@, You get just such men in office as you elect and vote for.—A. No; I beg 
your pardon. Now. I would not vote for a bad man. 
~@- When I say you, I mean the people.—A. The public—that is true, because 
the particular curse of our politics is our patronage. Wevote for a man, no mat- 
ter how big a rascal he is, because he will get John Smith a job—no matter how 
big a rascal. ; , 

_ Q. It isa question of self-interest?—A. Itis a question of self-interest; and there 
is Whe ee ee One is labeled a Democrat and the other a Republican 

_Q. What would you label him?—A. If it was not a questi 2 
tion or the tariff, I would vote for the best man. Tee ee 

. But if these questions were eliminated, would you vote for a man that was 
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labeled, anyway?—A. I would not if he was a corrupt man; I would not vote for 

; I would not have confidence enough in him. 

Q. Do you believe the great masses of the people in any party believe that the 
men who are put up for their suffrages are corrupt? If they did, would they vote 
for them?—A. No; I do not. 

. Is it not pretty certain, even in the State of Illinois and even in the city of 
Chicago, that if a man is nominated for an office whom the people generally 
believe is a corrupt man, he can not be elected?—A. That is not so. 

a You think where he is corrupt he can be elected?—A. No; I do not; but I 
do believe that corrupt men are elected when people know they are corrupt. It 
depends entirely on what ward he comes from—what district. 

Q. It depends on the state of the morals—— A. (Interrupting.) In that district. 

Q. In that particular locality?—A. Yes. 

8. What is the remedy for that unfortunate condition?—A. The people alone. 

. Elevate the morals of the people?—A. Elevatethe morals. The fact is that 
a good many corporations are to blame for it—self-interest again. 

Q. Are the interests of the masses of the voters then identical with those of the 
corporation in this case?—A. In a good many cases; yes. Ina good many wards 
a franchise is given away to astreet-car company or an elevated-railroad com- 
pany or any other company that will put up the money. 

Q. They will coerce the masses of the voters to elect such men?—A. You see 
it is because the people have not got the time to study that question in general. 
One man will vote because he knows John Jones; another man will vote because 
John Jones isa good fellow; another one says, ‘‘ 1 donot know the other fellow and 
you say John Jones is all right and I will vote for him.” 

Q. There seems to be only one way to correct that, and that is for the people to 
Le mee intelligent.—A. That is all, and also they must be honest in what they 

o and say. 

Q. Must be more honest and intelligent, and then they will elect better men?— 
A. I think we have a corrupt lot of men that we are sending on each election. 

@. When you say that, do you mean that the people are more corrupt?—A. 
Now, you must have been in politics? 

have had a little experience.—A. You go into a hall and there are 500 
people in that hall; 450 may be just as honest as you are, and 50 people will come 
there with your money and be scattered all through that hall, and they will con- 
trol the others. I merely want to show youthat thatis the case. I donot need to 
explain it to you; you knowit. [Laughter and applause. | 

Well, I believe myself that they come to hear me from choice because they 
wanted to listen to me.—A. To that meeting? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, you will findif that was the case there would not be many in 
the hall. [Laughter. | 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKeE.) If you have any further points to make, you can do so.— 
A. I have some further points to make. Ido believe when you come to take all 
into consideration, after you get to Washington, if you can help us in any way 
possible—we do not oppose any of the department stores; they can not hurt the 
retailer any; we can sell just as cheap as theycan. The only hurt they have done 
is in this case I have shown you. We merely ask protection against fraudulent 
advertisements, and for a national law, because we have more faith in national 
laws than State laws. ‘ : ; 

Q. (By Mr. ManTLE.) Does not the retail merchant stand in precisely the same 
relation to the great department store as the individual manufacturer throughout 
the country stands in relation to the great industrial combinations?—A. No. 

Q. Wherein is the difference?—A. In one way, I think, that we can get all the 
goods that we want from the manufacturer, while in the great industrial com- 
bination they are deprived of certain goods for manufacturing purposes to a 
great extent; just like in the baking powder business. The trust, which is 
known as the trust, controls also the output of cream of tartar. Their goods are 
retailed at 50 cents a pound. Other goods are retailed at from 10 to 25 cents a 
pound. With the enormous capital which that trust has, they advertise in every 
paper every day, ‘‘ These goods are poisonous,” referring to the other goods, when 
they know it is not so; when it has been tried over and over again. The fact is 
that the 10-cent baking powder is just as good as the 50-cent. Every chemist, 
one after another, has testified to the effect that when baking powder is used in 
baking the minute the bread goes into the oven there is nothing; the residue is 
gone; there is nothing there; it is simply used for the purpose of raising. ; 

Q. Do you think the modern department store and many of the large industrial 
combinations are the natural outgrowth of advanced methods of doing business?— 


A. I think so. 
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ne The concentration or cutting off of unnecessary and useless expense, the 
ability to purchase in great quantities and hence more cheaply, and, generally 
speaking, a more economical way of conducting business?—A. As far as they them-~- 
selves are concerned? ; 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes,-for themselves; but they are a detriment to the people at 
large. 

©. Is a department store or any other organization a detriment to the people 
at large if it sells goods more cheaply than it could before?—A. They do not. They 
are not a detriment if they do. 

Q. Any sort of combination, either as respects a department store, or an indus- 
trial combination engaged in the production of commodities which the people 
need and consume, is in your opinion an advantage if it produces and sells more 
cheaply?—A. Yes. The only thing, so far we have found, that the trust—while 
they may cheapen at the start, all the prices are raised after they are organized. 
You take this cracker trust here, and you will find the same thing; the minute 
they were organized they merely raised the price. 

Q. Any combination which increases the cost to the consumer you regard as 
an evil, and one that cheapens it as a blessing; is that it?—A. Thatisjustit. I 
think combinations would be all right; but when they go to work and get up a 
trust like our cracker trust—they organize altogether. They did not have any 
more than $25,000,000. There was the New York Biscuit Company with a capital 
of $9,000,000, the American Biscuit Company with a capital of $10,000,000, and the 
United States Bakery Company with a capital of $5,500,000. The trust then issued 
preferred stock to the amount of $25,000,000—that is far more than what they 
paid—and $30,000,000 of common stock; and they went to work and had men in 
Chicago, for instance, and every city, the same as they used to have—these differ- 
ent bakers here. These men own their own wagons and horses and have their 
own customers. They were paid so much commission. They all made $25, $30, 
or $40 a week for working the trade. But the minute the trust was organized 
they called these men in and said tot hem, ‘‘ Now look here; if you will work this 
we will buy your wagon and give you $12 a week.” They all had to give up their 
wagons and they are getting $12 a week. They lost their trade that they had 
built up for years, but they were forced to because they had to exist. The tobacco 
trust discharged in one day 5,000 traveling men, wired them all over the country. 
They paid them a week’s wages, and there they were honorable in that way, but 
discharged them fromnowon. They donot need themany more. Thespool cotton 
trust discharged every salesman they had. They had salesmen that used to go 
round; but now you have to go right to that store and getit. While it is true it 
will save in that respect and that goods may be purchased cheaper, still there are 
Ee ee ewer pews out of work; and then the goods never get any 

aper é he profit to the trust is "e tis "ej . as 
no henet Be oe ismore. Thatisall there is about it. Thereis 
. Is it not true from invention and from the advanc i ines 
pete as EU DOey. thrown out of employment?—A. Nort de eae ee Tt 
van Gscharge your he tags more help; in this case when you enlarge your business 
. The character of labor, its employment, the direction i i i 
ployed, is it not constantly Cangue almost every ale Re oe rer ass 
tions’—A. Yes; and I believe that the new inventions are a great benefit 

Q._Is not that a new invention in respect to business; is not that an evolution?— 
A. Yes; but I want to show you this—it is a new invention that discharges so ma: 
working people. It is the other way again with machiner The a t flrs 
invented, I believe that the working people of this es “of uote 
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Q. Laboring men?—A. Laboring men; I mean mechanics Of a BERENS 
Gaons aie 80 parent. Their wages are smaller, that is true od ee arene 

sed to living as high as we do. I find ¢ : ils ili 
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ae ee same time the American mechanic is the most skillful mechanic in 

e world?—A. Yes; he is because he has more energy; he has a better future 
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before him; he knows that he may some time become an owner himself, whether 
he has money or no money, which is not the same condition there. 
Q. He has more independence?—A. More independence; yes. 
: Lives better, wears better clothes, and eats better food?—A. Yes. 

_Q. And all these things are the surroundings of independence, and the institu- 
tions of this country inspire him to higher aims?—A, They inspire him. Our land 
is so much more fruitful. 

(Testimony closed.) 


CuHiIcaGo, ILL., March 29, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE J. THOMPSON, 
Label secretary of the Cigar Makers’ Union of Chicago. 


The special subcommission met at 2.25 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that 
time Mr. George J. Thompson, of Chicago, was introduced as a witness, and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: 


Q. (By Mr. CLarKE.) What is your name?—A. George J. Thompson. 

’ Q. What is your post-office address?—A. 146 East Ohio street, Chicago. 

Q. And your occupation?—A. Cigar maker. 

Q. Do you sustain any official relation to the cigar makers?—A. Yes; I am label 
secretary to the cigar makers of Chicago; furnish union labels to all the union 
factories here. 

Q. Do you appear before the commission with any authority?—A. Yes; I was 
requested Tuesday evening to appear before this commission and present some 
facts in relation to the cigar industry. 

. Will you go onin your own way, then, and present your facts?—A. I will 
state that the cigar makers’ organization is organized for the moral, material, and 
intellectual welfare of the craft. (Reading:) ‘‘Since certain biased, prejudiced, 
and apparently uninformed or misinformed people have seized the occasion and 
made this Industrial Commission the excuse and the channel through and by 
which they have mercilessly flayed, traduced, and maligned organized labor, I 
may be permitted to say a word in favor of the hired man and the institution 
known as trades unions. Let us see if there is not some necessity and some well- 
grounded reason, under the present mode of production and distribution, for the 
hired man to associate his interests with those of his fellows, for the purpose not 
only of maintaining his standards of life, but also of using all lawful, legitimate, 
and feasible means for improving his social and economic condition. Let us call 
your attention to afew of the cigar factories of this city, and the prices paid 
therein.” 

I will state to the commission here that 1 have the names of several cigar manu- 
facturers, selected at random during yesterday, and I have their addresses and 
the prices which they pay for cigars; and, if the commission has no objection, T 
will read the names. If they do object, why, I shall certainly omit them. 

Q. We certainly have no objection to hearing the names.—A. Here are some of 
the prices paid by cigar manufacturers: Weinhouse & Sons, at 43 Frank street, 
have 5 men employed at present and they pay $4 per thousand for making cigars. 
A short time ago this firm had 15 or 20 men employed, and I found cigais, that 
this firm had sold to various brokers in this city, upon which were the factory 
numbers of the internal-revenue district located at Indianapolis, Ind., and upon 
all these boxes labels of the Cigar Makers’ International Union. These labels 
had been obtained by some means unknown to us, and placed upon this product 
for which $4 per thousand was paid, and sold to the local jobbers as union- 
made cigars. The matter was referred to Collector Coyne of this district, who 
immediately sent out deputies and, as a result, 2,700 cigars were seized in that 
factory with the false union-factory numbers on, and Weinhouse & Sons were 
held by the Federal grand jury. What final disposition of the question was made 
I do not know. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Were those labels counterfeit?—A. No; those were 
genuine labels. We assumed they were taken off old union boxes. Understand 
we have a union label that is placed on all goods made by our men. 

S. Cohn, at 11 Newberry avenue, employs 18 people and pays $3 per thousand 
for making cigars. ” ' 

Q. How many cigars can a cigar maker make?—A. Of this class of work some 
will make from 150 to 300 a day. That is a good day’s work, but the general 


average is 1,200 per week. 
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Cohn, of 11 Newberry avenue, owns factory No, 1134 of the first collection dis- 
trict of the State of Thnois. Some time ago cigars bearing this factory number 
were found in the State of Colorado with a counterfeit of the cigar makers’ union 
label on them. J.B. Borum (?), of 296 West Huron street, was finally arrested 
as the party who sold those cigars. Aside from having counterfeited the cigar 
makers’ label, these cigars also had a counterfeit of a union manufacturer s brand, 
copyrighted in the State of Colorado, called the “ Dry Climate “fi , that was also 
copyrighted in all other States where the cigars were sold. They were sold at 
from $60 to $75. Those were of three or four grades. These cigars with the fac- 
tory number of Cohn, at 11 Newberry avenue, were sold at from $36 to $45 in that 
State, thereby inflicting considerable injury on the cigar makers of that territory. 
Mr. Borum was sentenced to 8 months about 2 weeks ago. 

E. Epstein, Sangamon street, near Taylor, employs 32 men and pays $3.75 per 
thousand. : 

Specter Brothers, Jackson and Center avenue, have 28 employees, and the price 
paid was $4, and in some cases for hand work something more. I did not get the 
figures altogether in that case. ’ 

Barron Brothers, 350 Center avenue, have 22 employees, and $4 is allowed, and 
I believe there is one job that ranges as high as $14. 

Wolfson, at Johnson street, has 6 men employed and pays $4 per thousand. 

Barshatsky, 208 Newberry avenue, has 5 men employed and pays $3.50. 

A. Weisberg, Sangamon, near Fourteenth, has 4 people and pays $3.50. 

Priefsky, at 126 Barber street, has 2 people and pays $3.50. 

Newlander, Canal and Taylor, has 85 people and pays $4.50. (Reading:) 

‘One girl at Epstein’s rolls 400 a day for $1 per week, and I was informed by a 
gentleman who worked there that most all of them that were in there worked by 
aes for from $1 to $8 per week, but they are people that are learning the 
trade. 

‘‘Here we have positive, indisputable evidence that skilled men and woman 
are compelled to work for wages ranging from $3 per week up to $7 or $8 as the 
very highest. 

“Ts there no necessity, then, for organization among the working classes, for the 
organization of trades unions; and should those who seek by this means to benefit 
their economic condition be branded as outcasts of society with criminal intents, 
and be forced to wear a ball and chain, especially when they read in the papers 
that Messrs. Carnegie and Frick, under oath, stated that to grant a slight increase 
in wages would ruin their business; this, after they had refused to arbitrate; after 
they had hired a private army for the purpose of forcing into submission the men 
who had laid down their tools for the purpose of wringing some of the profits out 
of this octupus, in the shape of a little better wages; when they read in the 
reputable daily press that this same corporation, during the progress of a family 
quarrel, stated in sworn affidavits that the profits of this concern last year were 
$22,000,000 and that the anticipated profits for this year, based on the dividends 
already declared, would amount to the enormous sum of $40,000,000. 

“It is said that sometimes the trade-unionist resorts to violence in trade dis- 
putes. In the miners’ strike in Cripple Creek some years ago the mine owners, 
rather than pay the miners $3 per day for 8 hours’ work, hired an army of assassins 
at $5 per day, fed and drilled the assassins in the best hotels in Colorado Springs, 
equipped them with the best of arms, and marched them toward Cripple Creek 
to put down the strike. The matter was adjusted, however, but not until the 
mine owners had tarred and feathered the attorney-general of the State for having 
opinions of his own. Mr. Stratton, the owner of the Independent mine, that 
Oe pay $3 per day, sold his interest in the mine recently for $10,000,000. 

is 1s not an isolated instance. We read in the great daily press and in the 
recognized financial journals of our time that the Standard Oil Company antici- 
pated a dividend this year of $80,000,000; and yet, if the working man, whois the 
support of a family, and has to feed and clothe himself, buys coal and oil on $1 a 
day, seeing these enormous profits, asks for $1.10, his portion is the ball and chain, 
instead of some of these enormous profits that are made possible through his skill 
and ia 2 

‘The eminent corporation lawyer who appeared before thi issi 
recommended the abolition of the franchisé of the working hate agi peace 
of judges, in following out this line of action would also favor disfranchisement 
in the selection of all other public officials; and it would be in line with this to 
deprive him of the right of trial by jury. His mind is warped by the large 
retainers received from corporations and trusts for advice as to how to rob the 
public in a legal manner. One of his clients, whose employees were on a strike 
got out an injunction prohibiting our union from giving the nonunion men $3 per 
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week to keep them from starving. We were fortunate, however, in finding one 
of our philanthropic members who paid the $3 weekly out of his own pocket. 

‘* When hirelings, dressed in the usual raiment of the cigar maker, putting the 
familar apron and the cigar board, the tool used by the cigar maker, under their 
arms, are sent down to the factories with instructions to start a fight, and if pos- 
sible cause a riot, for the purpose of inflaming public sentiment against the locked 
out workingmen, as well as to provide excuse to call upon more private detectives 
and the police force to overawe, browbeat, and frighten away the strikers, as well 
as to furnish an excuse to get out an injunction, that modern means so eagerly 
sought for by the employer in trade disputes, is it any wonder human beings 
under these conditions, knowing positively and absolutely that hired thugs are 
sent to the factory in the guise of the workingmen in order to create stampede 
or riot among those who are striking to earn sufficient wages to clothe and feed 
themselves and families—is it any wonder, I repeat, if they sometimes forget 
themselves and meet these people, this gentry, with the argument of the fist? 
But notwithstanding all this provocation it is a matter of record that not a union 
man committed one single act of violence in that strike. But if the thug resorts 
to fisticuffs the cry is immediately raised that the strikers are using violence; 
while, as a matter of fact, the union man studiously avoids anything resembling 
force in these great disputes. I have personally seen men under the most trying 
circumstances, men who were insulted and driven almost to the point of despera- 
tion by these hired trouble makers, refrain from the use of violence. 

*‘Some deny us the right to organize, claiming that we have no right whatso- 
ever to coerce or otherwise compel people to join the union against their will. 
In this connection it might be said: We are at present trying to force the Fili- 
pinos into the Union against their will; and to do so we have sent a whole army 
to accomplish our purpose. It is done for their welfare, as it is said they do not 
know enough to rule themselves. This sentiment is indorsed by the manufactur- 
ers’ associations and boards of trade. To think otherwise is to be called a traitor, 
as was the case with Senator Hoar. The Filipinos think they are better off out 
of the Union; we don’t; and the people who in this controversy would place the 
Army at the disposal of the scab in defense of his liberty—to scab it and remain 
out of the union—are the same who approve of the Army being used to force the 
Filipinos into the Union. 

‘Tf a banker wrecks a bank and swallows up the lifelong earnings of the work- 
ingmen, reducing to poverty the thrifty and economical, should this call for the 
destruction of all the banks? Should all bankers be sent to the penitentiary and 
be branded as criminals? No; it is only the union men that are held responsible 
as a whole for the act of one of their irresponsible members. The manufacturers 
who raise this howl that trade unions should be destroyed when ascab is attacked 
do so, not that they love the scab or his liberty more, but because they love the 
things the scab represents, namely, ‘cheap labor, and treachery to his fellow-man,’ 
and when he has served their purpose he is cast aside, as seems to be the case of 
several nonunionists who testified before this commission. 

‘Tg it any wonder that if people, working for such wages as are outlined in the 
foregoing, read in the press that the representative heads of some of our great 
trusts can lose a million dollars at one sitting in a social game of draw poker, or 
the statement ‘made by the representative of Berriman Brothers, who, when dis- 
cussing the reasons for moving their nonunion cigar plant to the city of New York, 
said that, while he had no definite plans for himself, he thought of spending the 
greater portion of the summer cruising on his pleasure yacht; is it any wonder, I 
repeat, that they are sometimes tempted to strike for something over and above 
the actual necessaries of life to enable them to take a summer trip to Milwaukee 
on our lake steamers, since it will only cost them $1 per trip. J 

‘<All those whose opinions are worth having and who have studied the labor 
problem agree that unions of workingmen are absolutely necessary to protect 
and guard against the rapacity of organized wealth; that without them we would 
in a very short time resemble the ‘ Man-with-the-hoe’ species, of which examples 
can be seen to-day emerging from many of our sweat shopsand tenements. _ 

‘We believe in the preservation of the home, and that the wages a man receives 
shall be sufficient to enable him to house, clothe, feed, and educate his family in 
amanner becoming an American citizen. We believe that the schoolhouse and 
not the department store is the place for our children. We prefer toseeour wives 
at home and not in the mill. And there is no other institution on earth that will 
enable us to obtain this end except the trades union. Our members compose the 
most patriotic, skilled, and law-abiding citizens of this Republic, and upon the 
preservation of the trade unions depends the welfare of the mechanic and, indeed, 
the Republic. Our methods are sometimes crude, but men inured to toil from 
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early childhood can not be expected to handle important matters in the same pol- 


ished manner as would the college-bred man or trained diplomat. Admitting 
all this, they are, nevertheless, in the right, and are always actuated by pure 
ec ce yhion has in the past few years spent thousands of dollars in the prose- 
cution of nonunion manufacturers for placing upon their nonunion product coun- 
terfeits of our copyrighted, registered union label and disposing of them for the 
ion-made cigar. 
Macohen Byoriers 569 Wabash avenue; S. Cohn, 11 Newberry avenue; Sol Roos- 
sakoff, 103 Hastings; C. LeVin, 8 Hirsch street; Ben Epstein, 129 Newberry avenue; 
J. F. Hanson, 351 Milwaukee avenue, are a few of those upon whose cigars coun- 
rfeits have been found. 

a tn nthe past year about 34 nonunion manufacturers have been arrested by the 
United States revenue officials for using false factory numbers, in violation of 
the internal-revenue laws. Ir every instance the numbers appropriated were 
union factory numbers, and upon every box was a fraudulent label of the Cigar- 
makers’ International Union. Weinhouse & Sons, 43 Frank street; Cohen Broth- 
ers, 569 Wabash avenue (twice); M. D. Weisberg, 288 Center avenue; Jo Law- 
rence, 44 Johnson street; C. Levinson, 442 Clinton street; Sol Schoenbrod, 374 
North avenue, are several of these nonunion manufacturers. Nikodem & Tourek, 
249 South Jefferson street, printed counterfeit labels, and A. O. Fischer, Illinois 
street, made boxes with the false numbers. d leads: 

“It was said by a witness before this commission that labor organizations were 
a ‘trust,’ and that they wanted to force everybody to join that trust. To the 
latter indictment we plead guilty. If the trust is good for a few individuals and 
earns for them enormous dividends, as recited in the foregoing, then, by the same 
logic, a trust for the hired man is also right and profitable for him to join. In 
the manufacturers’ trust few can join; and its enormous benefits and profits go 
to enrich the few, who live in luxury at the expense of the many, while the trade 
union—call it a trust if you will—positively invites all members of a given craft 
to join that trust and share in its benefits. In our organization, the organic law 
compels us to takein allapplicants; and itis aconstant struggle toinduce and pre- 
vail upon nonunionists and nonmembers to join our trade union. If a trade 
union is a trust, then all can share in its benefits; and in this it differs from the 
modern trust of the employer and is for the public good. 

‘Trade unions are the logical result of past and present economic conditions. 
They are rendered positively and absolutely necessary by the fact that under the 
modern means of production and distribution the man standing alone is unable 
to attain his desire for better conditions, for more pay, or even to maintain his 
present standards of living. In this competitive age selfishness and self-preser- 
vation naturally tend to the lowering of wages, and there are no means known 
at present whereby this tendency can be arrested except men unite their interests 
with those of their fellow-men and unitedly stand for better economic and social 
conditions. One man standing alone upon his own individuality is impotent and 
his attempts to maintain his standards of life or to improve his economic condi- 
tions are futile; but by uniting his interests with those of his fellows he becomes 
a factor that is irresistible; and when his demands are tempered with justice and 
fairness his purposes can always be attained. 

‘““We have heard that it is a self-evident economic truth that the masses become 
consumers just in proportion to their earning capacity; in other words, that the 
more the workingman is able to earn the more he will consume; that civiliza- 
tion and human progress is better served and further advanced where the masses 
are earning good wages; and we know of no means whereby they can earn good 
wages or even inaintain present conditions except through the instrumentality of 
the trade unions. 

‘* Wise political economists have said (and I share their belief) that one reason 
for the ever-recurring industrial and commercial stagnation is caused by the fact 


that the masses do not receive in wages anywhere near the wealth they create 
and that this leads to underconsumption and ultimate commercial and industrial 
stagnation. Encourage the unions, encourage good wages, and you assist in 
creating a consuming population, a population that will ultimately make better 
men and women, for it is through our trade unions that we are enabled to earn 
sufficient wages to keep the children—who are now forced into the factory at 
miserable wages to compete with the bread-winning head of the family—in 
schools. More schooling and less factory life makes better and more desirable 
citizens, and, finally, a higher and more ideal social and economic state. 

‘* My experience warrants me in saying that there is more discipline, more good 
order, and a higher order of citizenship in the ranks of trade unions than out of 


~ 
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them. I have personally seen more rioting, more discord among the ranks of 
striking nonunionists than I have ever seen in strikes or lockouts conducted by 
trade unionists. It is a fact that in our trade there are more desultory strikes, 
and of more frequent occurrence among nonunionists than among the unionists; 
but the trouble is that in the nonunionists’ strikes they seldom or never accom- 
plish any permanent good. 

“Tf they gain a temporary advantage to-day it is lost to-morrow through their 
unorganized condition. We believe in arbitration, and a peaceful settlement of 
all our difficulties, and venture the assertion that if all of the working classes 
were organized there would be few if any strikes, and that under such condi- 
tions all the petty annoyances now caused by trade disputes would cease to 
exist. 

‘Our organization is intensely democratic in its entirety. Iwant to emphasize 
the fact that strikes are not called by the much abused but positively necessary 


business agents; a strike can only be called after a majority of the members in | 


regular meeting assembled have so declared, and by secret ballot. This action 
then on the part of the local union is submitted in the shape of strike applica- 
tions, or a lockout application, to our general headquarters, and is immediately 
forwarded to all local unions, and a strike can only be declared when two-thirds 
of all the local unions have so declared; and a strike can only be declared off and 
settled by a majority vote of the members directly involved and by secret ballot. 
All of our laws are made by and through the system of initiative and referendum; 
that is, each member of the international union is given the privilege to vote upon 


every amendment or alteration of the organic law. In addition to this the 


membership at large nominate and elect the executive ofhcers to execute the laws 
that they shall have made. During the long industrial depression our organiza- 
tion did more to relieve the wants of its sorely tried and faithful members than 
all the charitable organizations of the city combined. I find that the average 
expenditure for out-of-work benefits during the long industrial depression aver- 
aged $175,000 per year. 

‘*Tn addition to the out-of-work, we pay a strike benefit, a traveling benefit, a 
sick benefit, a wife and widowed mother funeral benefit, and a death benefit 
ranging from $200 to $550. : 

“Tn the past 20 years and 2 months the total amount of benefits paid for all 
causes was $4,326,845.39.” ' } 

In our own city some years ago a strike was inaugurated by nonunion workmen in 
Vallens & Co.’s cigar factory, and some members of the local cigar makers’ unions 
interested themselves on behalf of the strikers, furnishing the strikers financial 
and moral support. The question was raised as to the extent the strikers might 
patrol or ‘‘ picket ” the factory, and the union cigar makers furnished the strikers 
with legal counsel. Vallens & Co. applied for and obtained an injunction enjoin- 
ing the union from giving financial assistance to the strikers. Subsequently, on 
sworn complaint of Vallens, in which he alleged that the names of the people 
complained of were not known to him, a warrant was issued for the arrest of 7 
persons to be pointed out to the officers. Whether any ‘pointing out” was, in 
fact, done is not known, but 7 persons, including M. V. Britzius and one Max Dit- 
tener, which last named on trial swore that his right name was Max Dittbrenner, 
were arrested on a charge of criminal conspiracy. Britzius was a member of the 
local cigar makers’ union. The union employed counsel to defend Britzius, and 
gave counsel instructions to represent such other defendants as desiredit. All of 
the defendants but one expressed such a desire and that one was represented by 
independent counsel. This prosecution was conducted by Kraus, Mayer & Stein, 
the same attorneys that had procured theinjunction. The defense, learning that 
Justice Eberhart was an old-time friend of the members of this firm, and that in 
his younger days Mr. Kraus had for a time been the justice’s clerk, concluded that 
a change of venue was desirable, and made application for it. Dittbrenner refused 
to join in this application, and as it required the consent of all the defendants, the 
application for change of venue was denied. During the trial it developed that 
Vallens had intrusted the suppression of the strike to the Mooney & Boland Detec- 
tive Agency; that Dittbrenner was in the employ of this agency; that he had pre- 
tended to be acigar maker, and also pretended that he was about to apply to Vallens 
for work; and he permitted himself to be dissuaded from his alleged intention, 
joined the strikers, and was assigned to picket duty. Immediately he commenced 
advising violence of almost every description; advised the making of assaults upon 
Vallens’ family; advised the strikers to ‘‘ lay for ” Vallens and maim and disfigure 
him; he advised clubs, acids, red-hot irons, and other things of like kind to be used 
for that purpose. He even advised the burning of the plant. In the presence of 
other strikers he got into a fight with a Mooney & Boland detective in uniform, 
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napparently he was getting the worst of the fight, he called to the strikers 
ie fap hatmot wee In sey the only violence or attempt at violence shown 
upon that trial was the pretended fight between the two detectives, the one in 
uniform, the other pretending to be a striker. The result of the examination was 
that Detective Dittbrenner and the striker represented by independent counsel 
were held to the grand jury, the 5 others were discharged. For some reason, 
which probably appeared sufficient to Vallens and his counsel, no attempt was 
made to indict the 2 held over. It was also shown upon the trial that for weeks 
before the making of the complaint and the issuance of the warrant, detailed 
reports were given to Vallens by Dittbrenner daily, giving the happenings of the 
day and the names of the parties engaged in the happenings. The names of all 
the defendants had been given in the bill for injunction, and yet Mr. Vallens swore 
in his complaint that the names were unknown to him; this, too, in spite of the 
fact that Dittbrenner, who was in his employ, was one of those to be arrested. 
Innocent and harmless workingmen were unlawfully arrested and detained in 
Mooney & Boland’s offices for 3 days at a time, as the following affidavit of one 
victim will show Eesming |: f 

“State of Illinois, Cook County, ss: John Wolf, being first duly sworn, on 
his oath says that on Thursday, the 8th day of May, A. D. 1890, at about 6.30 
o'clock in the morning, he was arrested by an employee of the Mooney & Boland 
Detective Agency in this city, and taken by the person so making the arrest to 
the Mooney & Boland agency; that there he was threatened with imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary and imprisonment in the county jail unless he, said 
Wolf, would tell all that he knew in regard to this affiant, Michael Britzius, 
Frank Pennichamp, Harry Frank et al.; that he was so detained until about 5 
o’clock of that day, at which last-named time he was brought before Justice 
Eberhardt, and arraigned on the charge of conspiracy; that during the time he 
was so keptat the Mooney & Boland agency he was deprived of all intercourse 
with the outside world, and was alternately threatened and coaxed until he 
signed a paper, the purport of which, as this defendant was informed, was that 
he had received a certain amount of money during the time that he, affiant, had 
been on a strike, he, affiant, being one of the cigar makers formerly at work for 
Eugene Vallens & Co., and now on a strike for higher wages. 

“Affiant further says that he had no opportunity to read said affidavit, that 
even if he had had such opportunity, his acquaintance with the English language 
is such that he could not tell what it contained, butthatif said affidavit contained 
any other statement than that he received a certain amount of money during the 
time he was on the strike, then said affidavit was incorrectly read to him, affiant. 
(Signed) John Wolf. Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of May, 
A, D. 1890. William T. Church, notary public. (Notarial seal).” 

The advantages of trade unions are also shared by the nonunion men to a 
great extent. We had here in this city a short time ago a union factory that 
went out of business and sold out to another corporation. We went to see the 
new firm and they informed us they would continue to run a union factory. 
When they commenced operations 5 of our men went to work there, and upon 
inquiry they were informed that the factory would not be union, that they would 
only pay a certain amount, which amounted on hand work to $5 less than the 
union price and on mold work $3. We immediately called a strike and placed 
a picket. I was there myself. Inside of 24 hours that firm raised the price above 
that stipulated $2 on the hand work and $1 on the mold work. The factory 
to-day is employing nonunion men, and they have the benefit of our organization 
in that way. This happens in a great many instances. 

That is as much as | care to say, unless the commission wants to hear further. 


" fe (By Mr. KENNEDY.) You have several local unions, I believe?—A. We 


Q. What is the total membership? 
Q. How many cigar makers in 
over. ; 
Pa bat is the total membership of your international union?—A. About 


Q. Can you state how many cigar makers there are i i fa 
fy oro 7 eae eeaa fia g are in the United States? 


figures, but I j ; 
fe te on 000, y fig ut I should judge from my travels that 


Q. You gave us the wages that were paid 
cago. Can you tell us the wages that are paid to the union men?—A. Yes: the 
domes rases paid as pee etry for what is known as a mold cigar—that is, 

e 5-cent cigar—is per thousand, but there ar jobs; 
ep rore ie ea re very few of those jobs; they 


Q. That is the minimum?—A, Yes. 


—A. The total membership is about 2,000. 
Chicago?—A. I should judge about 5,000 or 


in these nonunion factories in Chi- 
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Q. What will a first-class cigar maker earn in a week’s time?—A. Depends on 
what kind of a job he has. If he is on a mold job, a first-class cigar maker ought 
to earn about $13 in a union factory. 

' = How about hand work?—A. They generally make about $15 in a union 
actory. / 

Q. Now, you say there are 2,000 who work under these conditions?—A. Two 
thousand. 

Q: Three thousand that work under the other conditions you speak off—A. Yes; 
nonunion men. 

Q. Can you explain how you can maintain such a scale as that in competition 
with the work of 3,000 men who work under these other conditions?—A. Yes; I 
can point out some reasons why itis done. The principal reason is that the cigar 
makers have adopted what is known as the union blue label, and this label is 
placed upon the goods of all union manufacturers, and is of course supported by 
all trade unionists. Then another reason is that the cheapest cigars, cigars for 
which the nonunion manufacturers pay $8, and $2.50, and $3, $4, $5, $6, and $7, 
are placed on the market as 5-cent cigars. Now, the consumer saves nothing on 
the cheapness of the cost of production. The consumer pays 5 cents for a non- 
union cigar for which $3 has been paid the same as he does for the cigar made in 
the union factory, and for which $8 has been paid, for making, so you see the 
consumer does not make so much difference to the cigar trade. 

Q. What class of consumers purchase the label cigar?—A. Well, all classes. I 
have charge of most of these counterfeit cases, and secure all of the evidence and 
most of the convictions in them, and in doing so I have visited all of the wholesale 
dealers in Chicago, and I know of no instance whereI did not find union made 
cigars in stock. 

Do you find that the first-class places, like the hotels, seek the union label 
cigar?—A. While the union label would not be demanded there, our manufac- 
turers have disposed of cigars in the places you speak of—hotels and all first- 
class places of business. 

Q. Can you tell us something about the conditions surrounding the manufac- 
turers of cigars under the sweat-shop system?—A. Yes. While I have never 
been in the large sweat shops, still, in the small factories on the west side, I have 
had occasion to go into quite a few of them, and they are generally factories 
where the family work and cook and eat and sleep around in the same place. 
They have small places in the rear of some of their houses, and quarters are very 
close and cramped, and they generally turn in to some jobber—don’t sell direct to 
the retail trade, as a general rule. 

Q. Are all of your members employed at the present time in Chicago?—A. We 
have about 60, I believe, out of work at the present time, or maybe more. 

Q. Because of lack of work?—A. Yes; I suppose it is that. 

@. Have there been any removals of cigar manufacturers from Chicago to east- 
ern cities recently?—A. Yes; Mr. Berrimann removed east recently. 

. Was he a large manufacturer?—A. He employed, probably, 85 men. 

Q. Any other removals?—A. Not that I know of. 

. Do you know the causeof Mr. Berrimann’sremoval?—A. Well, I know when 
he went to New York he occupied a building that was built for the trust. 

Q. He is in the trust?—A. I could not say. He occupies their building. 

@. Are the union cigar makers generally employed throughout the country?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Trade pretty prosperous at the present time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Aré they getting better wages than a few years previously?—A. No, _ 

. Can you state the wages, generally, or make a comparative statement for a 
few years past?—A. I will state that the Cigar Makers’ International Union, by 
reason of its union, was able to maintain the standard of prices all through the 
depression, with one or two exceptions, and I was in the struggle in one of those 
exceptions. Wecontend that nomore cigars will be sold by making them cheaper 
than they are at the present time. In fact, we know there is a large margin yet 
that we ought to get. The instance I speak of was in Colorado. Of course Colo- 
rado felt the depression worse than any other State, I believe, and the manufac- 
turers lost considerable money, and finally an arrangement was made on a com- 
promise basis. They reduced $1. Since that time, I understand, it has been 
restored. i -P 

Q. Can you say whether it is true or not that more high-grade domestic cigars 
are being made now in this country than ever before?—A. Yes; I believe there 
are more high-grade domestic cigars made to-day than were ever made before. 

. Can you say anything about the quantity of tobacco that is being imported 
at the same time?—A. Well, I should imagine that the quantity imported is not 
nearly so much at the present time as it has been in the past. 
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-Q. Why?—A. Because the manufacturers and.the public have come to appre- 
ciate the quality of our domestic tobacco. Another reason is that the war in 
Cuba made it impossible to obtain good Habana, and another reason is that the 
use of Sumatra has fallen off somewhat on the higher grade of cigars. 

. Can you state about what the average weekly wage is that is earned under 
the sweat-shop system in Chicago?—A. Well, I would say $4 to $8. Four is the 
minimum and $8 the maximum. 

Q. Some of them make more than that?—A. Not any number of them. 

Q. State as best you can the average paid to the union men in Chicago, or state 
it approximately.—A. It is piecework, you know, and the price is set on a certain 
number of cigars. Some men make less than others. There are very few of 
them who on the $8.50 cigar would make 1,000 cigars a week. There might be 
some aged members that would probably make a little less, but they will easily 
average 1,000—yes, 1,100—on the 5-cent cigars, and on the 10-cent cigars they 
will average 1,000, ranging in price from $11 to $17; that is, on the 10-cent goods. 
Now, to strike an average of that would be quite difficult. You see, there are 
probably 500 men on the 5-cent goods and 1,500 men on the 10-cent goods. 

Q. I would like a definite idea of the difference between the wage earned by a 
man under the sweat-shop system and that earned by aunionman. Haye you 
made any figures under that head?—A. I did not make any figures; I just got the 
prices paid. It is very difficult to secure an average in the cigar business. 

Q. Take yourself, for instance. What can you earn under the sweat-shop sys- 
tem, and what could you earn as a union cigar maker?—A. I could earn in the 
sweat shop, receiving, say $4 a thousand—I would earn on the 5-cent goods $6. 
On the $4 job I could make 1,500 cigars a week—on the 5-cent cigar. 

Q. On the sweat-shop system you would make $6 a week?—A. Yes, I would 
make $6; that is, on the lowers. Now, if I were to work on some of these $7 jobs 
or $6 jobs they have I would make $9. In a union factory I would make $13 on a 
5-cent job and $15 on a10-cent job. y 

Q. Well, that difference between what you would earn under the two systems 
is a direct result of organized labor?—A. Yes; unquestionably. 

Q. Has organized labor had any tendency to elevate the wage earned under the 
sweat-shop system?—A. Well, I doubt whether it reaches the sweat-shop man, 
because he is kind of helpless. They are mostly foreigners, and people who do 
not have any understanding of anything except to work; but it has a great deal 
to do in factories like those of Mr. Vallen and Mr. Berrimann. Mr. Vallen partic- 
ularly runs quite a large institution, but the fact that the union is here and sup- 
ports his men every time they are on a strike, makes him hesitate to reduce their 
wages. For instance, I was in a factory one time when he went in there and 
went from one table to the other, snatched up cigars here and tearing them open, 
and pulling cloths around, and tobacco, and making all kinds of rough remarks. 
About half of the factory jumped up and slammed their blades on the table and 
quit, and went out. The next morning he announced a reduction of $2. That 
reduction has been in force ever since. Another time his men were out in what 
was known as the Rarebit Strike. We supported them to the extent of $7,000 
in that strike. To-day he is paying $3 below the union scale on 5-cent goods and 
$3 below the union scale on 10-cent goods: but if it were not for the union always 
being there and ready to take up the battle, they would be still further reduced. 

Q. Is your union steadily growing in membership?—A. Well, nationally, yes. 
porely, it has increased, too. We have increased in the last year about 150 mem- 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKn.) If cigars made in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines 
are admitted into this country free of duty, what do you anticipate will be the 
effect on the cigar-nanufacturing business in this country?—A. It will have a 
very bad effect upon the cigar industry in this country, in my opinion. 

Q. Are the cigar makers generally opposed to it?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kmnnepy.) Have the cigar makers been moving in the matter of 
having a duty fixed upon. goods from Porto Rico?2—A. Yes. 
eben ey been using their influence at Washington to have the tariff 

Q. Then the working men are back of this matter, as well as other influences?— 
A. The cigar maker is like everyone else. When he sees other interests protected, 
he wants some of it himself, 

Q. Have you any reason to believe that your influence in this direction has been 
effective in any way?—A. I have no knowledge that it has. We have never 
received in Chicago any statement that our wishes would be carried out, or any- 
thing of that kind. We have received answers that our communications would 
receive consideration. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Cuicaao, Inu., March 29, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. D. R. GOUDIE, 
Retail merchant, Chicago, Ill. 


The_special_subcommission met at 2.25 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 3.40 
p. m. Mr. D. R. Goudie, of Chicago, a retail merchant, was introduced as a wit- 
ness. and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 


Q. (By Mr. CuarKE.) Please give your name.—A. D.R. Goudie. 

Q. Your post-office address?—A. 902 North Kedzie avenue. 

Q. And your occupation?—A. Storekeeper. 

Q. Do you keep a department store?—A. No and yes; just a small store with 
confectioneries, cigars, and notions. 

Q. Is the same business that you carry on also carried on in departments in the 
great stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is your business good?—A. I can not call it extra good; no; but I do not 
make any particular complaint. 

Q. Is it better now than it was 2 or 8 years ago?—A. No; I have been in the 
business a very short time, and of course I can not give you the past. I have 
only been in this business about a year, but it is not as good to-day as it was 2 
months ago or a month ago. 

Q. Is it injuriously affected by the labor difficulties here?—A. I think that 
affects it; yes, very materially. 

Q. Have you studied the question of the effect of the department stores upon 
the small stores?—A. I have given it considerable study for quite a number of 
years; yes. 

Q. Please go on in your own way, and give us your views on that question.— 
A. If you will permit me, I would like to make answer to something Mr. Otto 
Young said yesterday before your commission. J did not hear him. I simply 
took it from the newpaper, as follows (reading): ‘‘ Ex Lieutenant-Governor Harris 
asked him particularly regarding the department stores and alleged advantages 
over the small stores. The witness said that there was no attempt to crowd out 
the small dealers. The advantage to the consumer in patronizing the department 
stores, he said, was that there was but one profit, the goods always being bought 
directly from the manufacturers.” 

Now, I have not the slightest hesitation in believing that Mr. Otto Young has 
no prejudice against small stores, no desire to injure them in any way as an indi- 
vidual; but it is an unquestionable fact that his business, as conducted, is inju- 
rious to the small stores, and is purposely and intentionally intended to crush 
them out. That, of course, is accomplished in an indirect way. For example, in 
the matter of cigars—I dealin cigars. There is a certain line of cigars known as 
advertised brands. They are staple goods. The retailer must pay one price for 
those goods, no matter where he buys them. They are sold for 5 cents apiece, 
6 for a quarter. In selling them 6 for a quarter the retailer makes a small profit. 
The department store—and the Fair is-one of them—occasionally put out an 
advertisement on Saturday or other day of the week, in which they offer eight of 
these different brands of cigars for a quarter. In doing so they are selling these 
cigars at 4 cents a box less than the ordinary retailer must pay for them. Fifty 
or one hundred men read that advertisement, and do not go to the department 
store to buy these cigars, but when they visit their regular store for buying these 
cigars they naturally ask that they get 8 for a quarter. They are refused for the 
simple reason that they would be sold under cost by the ordinary retailer at that 
figure. The retailer tells them the best he can, and gives 6 for a quarter. Now, 
the majority of those men are business men, and they reason thus: The Fair is 
not selling these cigars less than cost; if they are not selling them less than cost, 
then the retailer is getting a very large profit on these goods. Of course, itis an 
error. He is selling them less than cost, but they can not believe it; and, by the 
way, he is not selling them less than cost to him, but less than the retailer can 
buy them to sell. That is, a cigar dealer buying them in 10,000 lots generally 
makes a profit, but a very small one. The result of that action is this, the cus- 
tomer is dissatisfied; he thinks he has been cheated by the retailer; that the 
retailer has been charging him too big a profit, and the result is that he very 
probably goes somewhere else for his cigars. Now, if you can tell me a more 
effective way of crushing out the small retail dealer in cigars than that, I would 
like to know what itis. Unless you send the sheriff and close his doors, I do not 
know any other way you can do it. 
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hat applies in the case of cigars applies in the case of confectioneries. You 
face Speen store in the city of Chicago, and with 10 cheap re - 
will sell more confectionery than 100 confectionery stores scattered t Mics KS 
the city. Now, they do it; why and how? | By the same process adopted a A e 
cigar. They take a certain line of confectionery that is popular; it — goo re 
and they advertise it and sell it for actual cost or a little under cost—that is, what 
would be under cost to the ordinary retail buyer; and on the ordinary goods, the 
cheaper goods that are used by the masses, they get a fair, and in some cases 3 
good, profit. I have myself bought the finest class of chocolates in the city o 
Chicago in one of these stores for about 8 cents less than the actual cost to the men 
who sold them, and at the same time that firm has sold a class of goods by the 
pound at a higher price than I was charging, selling them by the ounce. Now, 
if that is not a way, as I said before, of crushing out the small dealer, then I do 
not know of any way by which it can be done, except by going and closing his 
ors. ‘ ; : 
OW hat is true of these two departments is true of jewelry, is true of notions, is 
true of every department in the store. Mr. Otto Young does not manage these. 
His men who have charge of these different branches each have a portion of the 
advertising space on a particular day, and they use it for the advancement of their 
own department, and they advertise in a way that they think will be the most 
profitable, and they do it in the way that I referred to. Taking the department 
store as a whole, it is a decided injury, in my opinion, not only to business men, 
manufacturers, producers, and retailers, but also distinctly_so to the public. 
To take up as little time as possible, after getting your note, I put my views in 
shape this morning, and in five minutes I can give you the whole argument, and 
if there are any questions I shall be glad to answer them. 

(Reading:) ‘‘The same objection as holds against nearly all forms of trusts 
holds against the department stores, viz, they are instruments for economizing, 
and thereby restricting the people’s opportunities for making a living.” ; 

By the way, that is one of the worst trusts and strongest trusts that there is in 
existence to-day—the department store—and is subject to the objections that hold 
against almost all trusts, except the labor trust. The labor trust is an entirely 
different thing, and works on an entirely different principle from the others. 

(Continuing to read:) ‘‘ They begin by economizing space, thus 100 depart- 

ments 8 by 10 feet, placed on a single floor of a department store, will do more 
business and take in more money than 100 small stores in the same lines of trade. 
Consequently the one floor of a department store has either put out of use or ren- 
dered unnecessary the erection of 100 small buildings, and as the cost of the one 
floor will not exceed 25 per cent of the cost of 100 independent buildings, it fol- 
lows that less than 25 per cent of laborers, bricklayers, masons, carpenters, paint- 
ers, etc., are required to provide the necessary accommodations. The cost of 
repairs and maintenance will be in the some proportion. The value of real estate 
depends on the opportunitiés of trade, and this concentration of trade depresses 
the value of all real estate outside of the actual center; hence we find the anom- 
aly of certain blocks being held at $10,000 and $12,000 a front foot, while less than 
a mile away the land is worth no more than in towns of 100,000 people; and the 
greater the facilities for cheap and rapid transit the more widespread this evil 
becomes and the greater the inequality in ground values, which not only lessens 
the possible profits of the landholders, but greatly reduces the city’s taxes from 
real estate. : 
_ Second, They economize in service. Departments are selected and arranged 
in such a way as to require the constant service of the assistant. Thus a mere 
spot on the floor of a department store, under the care of a single girl, will take 
in more money in a day than would be taken by a small store where from two to 
three persons are employed. 

“For example, one of our State street department stores, with 10 chief assist- 

ants, sells more confectionery than is sold by 100 confectionery stores scattered 
all over the city. The same is true of tobacco, cigars, jewelry, etc. 
_ “Third. They economize in salaries. The notable feature of this class of stores 
is the vast number of children they substitute for adult labor; and herein lies one 
of the greatest evils of the system, not only in the great number of men and 
women who are thus left in the standing army of the unemployed, but in its 
physical and social effects. 

“These children, taken into these seething caldrons of Mammon at tender years, 
are defrauded of their natural heritage of youth, growth, and health, to a large 
extent; defrauded of their happy days of childhood, and become the dwarfed and 
prematurely aged men and women of the future. Who can estimate the injury 
thus inflicted on society? The slight regard evinced for parental authority by so 
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many children of to-day is traceable to the same evil source. Because they can 
earn a few dollars a week at some of these stores, they consider themselves self- _ 
supporting and are correspondingly independent of authority. 

_‘‘ Fourth, They economize in the purchase of goods. Buying in large quanti- 
ties, they practically make their own terms, forcing the producer and manufac- 
turer to sell at the closest margin, thereby restricting their ability to pay living 
wages to their employees. 

*‘A point worthy of consideration right here is the opportunity which a certain 
class of these stores provide for the dishonest dealer, who desires to shirk his 
obligations and get rid of his stock, leaving his creditors unpaid or forcing them 
to accept a few cents on the dollar. There are department stores in this city that 
make it their boast that they deal only in bankrupt stocks bought at 40 and 50 
cents on the dollar. Now, it is an incontrovertible fact that wherever merchan- 
dise is sold below the cost of production, the difference between the selling price 
and a fair living margin comes in some way out of the mechanics who made them. 
If they do not lose it directly in unpaid labor, they will lose indirectly in depression 
of wages and the demoralization of the labor market. Thus the enormous 
profits of these mercantile devil fishes are wrung from the over-burdened, ill-paid, 
producing classes. 

“The question now comes, Is not all this economy on the part of the bargain 
store an excellent thing for the people? Do not the department stores sell cheaper 
than the small stores, and so put money in the pockets of the public? The answer 
is, No. The economy practiced by the department store might possibly be a good 

» thing provided the profits were returned to the people; but are they? The gentle- 
man who might justly be called the father of the department store in Chicago 
died a few months ago, and his estate was proved in the probate court to be worth 
$15,000,000. He had been in business some 17 years; 5 of that had been consumed 
in getting his business to a big paying basis, and 8 years of the time he had had 
a partner who drew one-third of the profits. It is therefore a reasonable supposi- 
tion that the profits of that establishment are at least $1,500,000 a year. Just 
think of $1,500,000 a year going to two partners out of a single firm, then figure 
out for yourselves how much of the savings made by the department store’s econ- 
omy in space, service, salaries, etc., was returned to the public. 

“A million and a half a year would give an annual income of $1,500 to 1,000 
small storekeepers, each of whom could maintain a household and rear a family 
in comfort and respectability. Now, is there any thoughtful man who will say 
that two individual partners can or will use their $1,500,000 in such a way as to 
command half the service or confer half the comfort and happiness that could be 
gotten out of it by 1,000 intelligent, thoughtful, business men and women? 

“The best interests of the people demand that they do their trading over as 
large an area as they conveniently can, never forgetting their neighbors. Their 
money, like the sunshine and the shower, should be for the whole city, not for the 
enrichment of a few men. 

‘“¢The concentrating of capital in a few hands and of business in a few centers 
of population is one of the great dangers of the age which every intelligent and 
patriotic citizen ought to do his best to counteract, and the right place to begin it 
is at the department store.” 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You have stated the grievance; now, what would 
be your remedy?—A. Thatisan entirely differentthing. There are legal remedies, 
however, that could be applied. I have said that the city is cheated out of a large 
amount in the shape of taxes from the depreciation of real estate by centering 
business in a few blocks. It seems to me that the city would be entirely justified 
in taxing every third or fourth department in a store. I am aware that they have 
tried to do so, and that the Supreme Court has said that they have not the power. 
It, however, seems to me that they could act in such a way as to avoid the objec- 
tions of the Supreme Court and yet get at the department stores, and that it 
would be just and right in taxing them to tax them so highly that they would 
be obliged to disintegrate and divide up into a great many stores in place of one 
great building. 4 j k 

Q. Does the consumer feel that he is getting better value for his money by 
dealing at a department store than by dealing in an ordinary retail store?—A. I 
have no doubt that he does, and that in quite a number of cases he is right and 
that he does receive better values. What he ought to think about is the after 
and indirect effects. Suppose he buys goods cheaper at that store than he 
can at a small store; he should ask himself why he can do it, and if he finds 
that he does it, as I have said, by cheapening labor, by throwing labor out of use, 

reventing men from getting an opportunity to make a living, then he ought not 
to be willing to go to that store for cheap goods. 
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_ Then you think he should have a wider economic focus than merely his pres-- 
BY aorclasetaA. That isit. I know he has not got it; I know he has been made 
a fool of and that for a great; many years he has been systematically deceived 
into believing that he is not injuring anybody by trying to buy goods at the low- 
est possible figure; but in doing that he is making a big mistake. Vr 

Q. What effect, if any, does the department store have upon the individual 
effort of the ordinary man?—A. It has a very great effect on that. I haveshown 
you just now that if one department store did not exist there would be an oppor- 
tunity for 1,000 men to make $1,500, and that as long as that department store 
exists they have not that opportunity. I know there are some who say itis not a 
trust; anybody can go into a department store. Why, anybody could go to the 
moon if they only had a ladder long enough. They could go into a department 
store if they had millions of dollars, but as the average individual can never have 
it, and never approach to that now with the others that are in the field, his 
opportunities are cut off. ; 

. Are you aware that there are some evils in society that appear to be beyond 
the reach of law to control?—A. I know there are quite a number, but I think 
very few of them are really beyond the law. ro 

Q. Are not legislators now making an effort to find a remedy for the conditions 
you have stated?—A. They are and they have been for a long time, but they go 
atitin a most peculiar way, a way that will never accomplish the purpose. Take 
the case yon have before you now: You have the matter of a strike, a quarrel 
between the employer and the employee. The employer says to the laboring 
man, ‘‘ You have got a trust and you have got to break it.” They say to the 
employer, ‘‘ You have got a trust and you have got to break it.” Now, up toa 
certain point they are both right; they both have trusts. There are three trusts. 
There is the industrial trust, the manufacturing trust; there is the distributing 
trust, the department store; and there is the labor trust, or the unions. Now, 
there is one point that strikes me as strange that has never come up before your 
commission that I know of, and that is the immense difference that exists between 
these trusts. The labor trust is going on diametrically the opposite principle 
from the producing and the distributing trusts. _ The distributing trust and the 
producing trust are bent on economy. They have only one object in view, and 
that is economy; that means less production, or it means more production from 
less work; it means shoving the men out of labor; it means the restricting of the 
opportunities for making a living. But with the labor trust it is entirely dif- 
ferent; they want to restrict production, shorten hours. Why? Because they 
will bring in more men. They want to increase the opportunities of men to 
make a living. Thatis the object of their trust, and that being the object, it 
isan excellent one. They do not know how good itis. The manufacturers’ trust 
and the distributers’ trust are on an entirely different principle; their object is to 
knock out labor—repress the opportunities for making a living. If society were 
different from what it is, if there were more work than there are laborers to do 
it, then the producing trust would be right and the consumers’ trust would be 
right. But as it stands to-day, when there are far more laborers than there is 
work to be done, the laborers’ trust is right. They want to make a distribution. 
They say, ‘‘ Here are some men out of work and the only way we can find work 
a3 uae is by restricting the hours of labor, which will naturally call for more 

Q. You believe there are opportunities for all if properly distributed?—A. Yes. 
It is only our stupidity that creates the difficulty. 

_ Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) [should like to hear your definition of a trust, having 
in mind such combinations as the Standard Oil Company and the American Sugar 
Refining Company.—A. To me it is simply a combination that can gain the prac- 


ee oe of a needed article, and hold it, sell it, or distribute it for individual 


Q. You believe that is what the Standard Oil Com ric ; 
: Stanc ommpany and the American Sugar 
“ee aes fs Lew that is just about what they are doing. 
2 ,can the department store, in the light of your iti 3 
eee ate hone eS ght of your definition of those trusts, 


pine Does a combination store enjoy a monopoly in this town?—A. Practically it 
Q. Are there no retail stores in the center of the city and in distant parts of the 


city?—A. Lots of them, but they can not co te wi rti : 
which oieciar! My ot compete with these particular stores to 


Q. But they are in existence and doing 
sugar manufactories in existence; there 
still private companies having oil wells; 
Now, I wish to show you why the depa 


business, are they not2—A. There are 
are oil companies in existence; there are 
there are a lot of them selling a little oil. 
rtment store is a practical trust. Take 


<< 
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one department; take books. At one time I had occasion to go to a department 
store to sell a book that was just published. It was avery neat thing; it was new, 
and the sale of it was limited to a particular time. I went to one of the large 
stores in the city here to see the buyer and get him to buy that book. He said 
that I would have to see such and such a party, which was the book trust that 
used to exist—it is busted up now—and I went practically to every store in the 
city, and I found that every one of those stores were in the hands of that one firm, 
the book trust—every one of them. I saw the man who was the manager of that 
concern, and he told me that I could not sell that book except through him, 
which, of course, was true. I could not sell it to a store in the city; that is, to 
any of the large stores. He said, ‘‘ You have got to sell it through us or you can 
not sellit at all.” I said I wanted tosell it, and he made inquiries about it, and 
ultimately he made me an offer that would come to about 25 per cent less than 
the cost of production. Itold him I could not sell it at his figure. The price 
was put at such a figure that there was abundant profit for him and the retailer, 
He had his price, and the price was 25 per cent below the actual cost of produc- 
tion. I could not sell it, and I did not sell it, and the thing was lost. 

Q. If it be true that the combination store is a trust, is it not also true that that 
trust is voluntarily, heartily, and effectively supported by the people?—A. That is 
true. 

Q. The people, then, are in favor of that trust?—A. The people are in favor of 
buying goods where they think they get them cheapest; yes. They apparently 
are in favor of that trust at present; they support it heartily; there is not a doubt 
about it. 

Q. Do you believe that the people are deceived?—A. They certainly are going 
contrary to their own interests. 

Q. They are humbugged?—A. They are humbugged. 

Q. They do not get the wares they believe they are getting?—A. I did not say 
that. I said they were making a mistake in going to the department stores 
because they are cheap stores. I did not say that the department stores putupa 
certain class of goods worth 50 cents and charged $1 for them; but I do say that 
one of the greatest objections to the department stores is the amount of lying 
and intentional misrepresentation indulged in by their advertising managers. 
The display advertisements of the department stores in the Sunday papers of all 
our great cities are in large part willful misrepresentations. For example, take 
the millinery department of any of our big department stores in last Sunday's 
papers and you will find flowers offered at 19 cents which are declared to be worth 
from 59 cents to $1. Do you believe that to be a correct statement? Take the 
entire line of millinery in the department-store ‘‘ads” and you will find every 
article offered at what is declared to be less than half itsvalue. That is how the 
people are fooled. Or take the line of dress goods and you will find dozens of 
samples offered for 25 cents a yard that are stated to be worth from 75 cents to $1 
ayard. Is that a true statement? Of course it isnot. The explanation is that 
the goods referred to are the remains of some special lines made to meet a special 
market or season. While the goods were novelties they commanded fancy prices, 
but the market having been glutted the ‘‘ water has been squeezed out” and they 
are then offered at their real value. Goods can not be bought by department 
stores below their genuine market value once in a hundred times, and when they 
say they are prepared to sell dollar goods for 25 cents they are simply not telling 
the truth. ; 

Q. How would you characterize a great metropolitan paper, published in 
Kokomo, Ind., for instance, which condemns industrial trusts,and at the same 
time prints the advertisements of these combination-store trusts which you speak 
off—A. I would characterize it as being just as ridiculously inconsistent as all 
newspapers are—either in Kokomo, Ind., or Chicago, ll. Now, that you have 
brought up the subject let me give you a sample of newspaper consistency. | For 
some time there was a standing ‘‘ad” in one of the biggest dailies of this city in 
which one of the “ get-rich-quick” fellows offered the gudgeons a sure fortune 
for the paltry sum of $5. I have seen that man taken up, tried in the police court 
and condemned, pay a heavy fine, walk out and continue his swindle through the 
agency of the big daily. I have read an account of his trial and conviction for 
swindling in the police court reports and his lying ‘‘ad” in the advertising 
columns of the same paper, and his ‘‘ad” was continued until his success in fool- 
ing the greenhorns sent him to the penitentiary. Every day you will find the 
editorial and news departments of our great dailies and weeklies giving the get- 
rich-quick men and other scoundrels ‘‘ fits,” while their advertising columns are 
left open to them for 15 to 25 cents a line. You will now understand what I 
think of the consistency of your Kokomo metropolitan daily. [Laughter.] 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Curcaco, Inu., March 30, 1900. 


‘TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD M. COLE, 


Shoe manufacturer, Chicago, Il. 


The special subcommission met at 10 a. m., March 30, 1900, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, ce Gey Mr. Clarke presiding. At 2.45 p. m., Mr. Edward M. Cole 
appeared and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 


(By Mr. CLarKE.) Please give your name.—A. Edward M. Cole. 
Post-office address?—A. Berwyn, Cook County, Il. 

Occupation?—A. Superintendent and manager of a shoe factory. — 
Where is the shoe factory located?—A. 166 South Clinton street, Chicago. 
What is the name of the factory?—A. Schwab Brothers. 

What kind of goods are produced?—A. Fine shoes. 

For men or women?—A. Men’s fine shoes. 

How long has the factory been established?—A. About 8 years. 

. How many hands are employed?—A. About 300. 

. What proportion are men?—A. About two-thirds. 

. Is your factory running now?—A. It is. : 

. Have you had any labor difficulty?—A. We had the last 6 months previous 
to this. We have not had for 2 or 3 months. 

Q. Give an account of it in your own way?—A. The first labor troubles that 
_ we had were in June, 1899. The main cause of the trouble was to abolish week 
work and introduce piece-plan work. The men refused to go to work until the 
price list wasmade on the piece plan. They submitted their price list, apricethat 
in their judgment was fair. We objected to it, and after lying idleabout 3 weeks 
they voted to go to work under the old plang. or the way they had previously 
worked. They worked for 6 or 8 weeks and the factory yoted unanimously to 
strike in support of the adoption of the piece plan instead of by the day. They 
were out some 3 weeks, I think, and we made an agreement with the union to 
submit the case to arbitration. Mr. Charles F. Harding was our arbitrator and a 
man by the name of L.J. Wrucke was the arbitrator for the union. Those two 
chose Hon. Richard §. Tuttle, judge, I think, of the circuit court here, as a third 
arbitrator. That board took evidence from the workingmen of this city and 
arranged a price list from that evidence. The manufacturers of this city refused 
to enter into it, to testify or discuss the rate of wages before an arbitration com- 
mittee, believing, if I remember their letter, that it was not the way to settle 
labor troubles. We came to a fairly satisfactory settlement. That settlement 
was something on the plan of give and take. That is, in other words, in some 
things we did not get what we were entitled to, and probably it was the same thing 
on the other side. Arbitration, to be right and to reach the best results, should 
be compulsory on both sides. There should be an arbitration board or commis- 
sion appointed that could compel either manufacturers or workingmen to testify. 
As it is to-day I find that workingmen are afraid. It is hard work to get a good 
man to accept the position of third man—umpire. That is the difficulty we find. 
The workingman is suspicious and thinks he is going to get doneup. The manu- 
facturer—we naturally want to geta little the best of it if wecan, whenit comes 
to arbitration. That was the difficulty I found in the selection of the third man. 
A man who would be satisfactory to both sides would not want to risk his repu- 
tation to deal with it. It took a good deal of work to persuade Judge Tuttle to 
occupy that position. I think he came out of that with the respect of both par- 
ties. I think that is something very unusual. My idea is that itis the duty of 
the legislatures—I think national laws should govern that—to determine some 
policy to make it compulsory on both sides. It would be a great benefit to the 
manufacturing interests as well as the workingmen’s. 

My experience in dealing with the labor man is this: If he c 
him in such a light that he believes it is honestly for his best interests, he is an 
easy man to deal with. He has got now where he is very suspicious of everything. 
These large trusts forming—he looks upon them as a foe. Ithink in time he will 
find it will be a great benefit. They will be a great benefit to the labor men. It 
will kill off these small competitors, and will establish a more uniform rate of 
wages than there is at the present time. Now, at the present time there is no 
uniform rate of wages. In places like Chicago there will be one price, in Mil- 
waukee there will be another, St. Louis another, Cincinnati another ’ Detroit 
another, Boston another, Brockton another, Lynn, and all through different 
prices in different locations. 4 


Now, it somewhat depends on what advantage you have over the workingman, 
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and not what there is in that, or what a man can afford to pay for labor. In my 
opinion that is one of the great causes of business being so demoralized to-day in 
our industry. Ido not think there is any industry in this country to-day that is 
in as poor shape as the shoe manufacturing industry. Profits are practically 
wiped out. The number of hours that we run in a day make it almost impossible 
for a laboring man to live even at the present rate of wages. Of course the little 
duty that is on hides carries the price of material up to a point that it is hard 
work to get the corresponding advance in the manufactured article. Taking it 
all in all, it is an industry that almost demands special legislation, in my opinion. 

. (By Mr. MANTLE.) Does not the increased duty upon the finished shoe or 
the finished article, whatever it may be, compensate the manufacturer for the 
tariff on hides?—A. I do not understand there is any on finished products. 

Q. Is not there a duty on harness?—A. I am talking about the shoe industry. 

Q. Of course the tax on hides is general?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there no duty on certain finished shoes?—A. There is on imported shoes. 

Q. That of course is what we are speaking of.—A. Yes; but we do not import; 
we export; we donot import shoes to amount to anything. 

Q. Arethere not a good many fine shoes imported?—A. Very few. 

Q. Would there not be if it were not for the duty—French shoes?—A. No. 

@. The duty of course gives no one manufacturer an advantage over the 
other?—A. Oh, no; I was speaking on the labor situation. Really with the duty 
on leather we ought to get a reduction in labor, or get an advance on the price of 
the manufactured article over and above what we receive. 

Q. Certainly it may followif you have to pay a duty on raw material you must 
add that to the cost of the finished product.—A. That is easier said than done. 

Q. It is all a business condition, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. You can not be compelled to sell for less than it costs to make a thing?—A. 
No; can not be compelled to. 

Q. So the levy of the duty on hides changes the cost of the entire material, 
labor included?—-A. Adding to the cost of raw material in manufactured goods 
is an easy thing to do. It is easy to get an advance on the raw material. It 
is hard to get it on the manufactured article. The selling price on the boots 
and shoes is fixed before the goods are made. You make a shoe to retail at 
$3, $3.50, and $5, and it is generally understood those are the prices you pay 
when you go into a shoe store. ; 

Q. It is the stress of competition that has reduced the profits, is it not?—A. Yes, 
to a large extent. ‘ee 

Q. Do you think the formation of a shoe trust would correct that condition?— 
A. [think it would help it. 

Q. Has any attempt been made in that direction?—A. Yes. 

Q. Been successful?—A. No. ; 

. Why?—A. I think the business is too complicated; too scattered; too many 
shoe factories to do it. : , 

Q. Anybody can make shoes, is that the idea?—A. That is pretty nearly the 
idea—any body can make shoes. : ; 

Q. Is not the machinery controlled by patents so that it can be brought into a 
combination?—A. The machinery could be controlled if a company is so disposed. 
Tf a united shoe machinery company was so disposed I suppose they could control 
it and sell it to no one but those members of a shoe manufacturers’ combination. 

@. Would the formation of a shoe trust in consideration of the state of the 
business, both as it affects labor and capital, be beneficial in your judgment?—A. 
Yes; I think it would. é; 

Q. Do you believe a man engaged in the making of shoes would get better 
wages if there were a trust that could control the product and fix the price?— 
A. I can not say that they would get better wages. They would get better 
wages in this, they would earn more money in a year; that would be better wages. 

-@. I understood you to say that you thought the trust system would eventuate 
in a better condition for labor?—A. IJ think it would. ating 

Q. Upon the theory that the labor then would have the combination to deal 


with. Is that the idea?—A. That is my idea. 
_ And there would be no cutting in smaller or independent concerns on the 


side?—A. Yes. : 

Q. That a more uniform rate of wages could be brought about by dealing with 
a few large concerns than can be now enforced by dealing with a great many. 
Is that the idea?—A. Yes. In the shoe and leather trade credits are so easy that 
it makes it possible for small manufacturers to do a large business and sell 
goods with little or no margin of profit. A trust could regulate the price so 
that goods would be sold at a certain per cent above the cost. 
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Q. So that in order to accomplish those results the price would have to be 
enhanced to the general public, the consumer of shoes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Any increase in the cost of labor as applied to almost any industry naturally 
logically increases the cost of the finished article?—A. Yes; except that ina large 
business the increased cost of labor is not in proportion to a small business. 

Q. What chances do you see for the men employed in making shoes to better 
their condition—increase wages under existing conditions?—A. By the formation 
of some plan to avoid labor troubles, that would be fair, and give to labor a fair 
rate of wages equal in one place to another. ; 

Q. Such a plan would save all the loss involved in strikes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which must be compensated for in some way?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Is it possible to fix a uniform rate of wage for a man employed, say, in a 
shoe industry for different parts of the country?—A. Practically, to all intents 
and purposes. For instance, you might take in Brockton, Mass., where the work- 
men would require for a certain part of a shoe a fraction more than they would 
in Chicago, and on another part there would be a fraction less than in Boston, 
so the finished product, the labor amount, would be the same. The skill ina 
certain branch of the industry would be greater in Brockton than it would be in 
Lynn, Mass., or even in Chicago, where on another kind of a shoe it would be 
equal or better here. 

Q. Would not the local conditions existing in different sections of the country, 
as they affect the cost of living, render 1t impracticable to fix a uniform scale cf 
wages?—A. I do not understand that there is but very little difference in the cost 
of living one place from another. 

Q. What would be the effect, in your opinion, if the shoemaking industry of 
the country were largely transferred to the South, where climatic conditions are 
favorable, where labor is plentiful and very cheap, and where the cost of living 
is cheaper, as has been the case with the cotton manufacturing industry?—A. 
You would raise the cost of the manufacturimg of shoes. I do not think it is an 
industry that is adapted to a very warm climate. A man who works in the shoe 
industry works right on his nerve all the time. He must handle them very 
quickly and rapidly to accomplish anything. There are a great many parts of 
the work on a shoe done where a man only gets from a half a cent to a cent and 
a half a pair; that is, the majority of the parts are about that proportion, and 
they run from that down to—I think the lowest price on a shoe is a cent a dozen 
for doing the work. 
eget assembling itself requires expert, skilled, intelligent labor, does 

Q. Cheap, ignorant labor can not be profitably employed?—A. No. 

@. Do ILunderstand that you favor compulsory arbitration laws?—A. I do not 
favor compulsory arbitration in the sense that would invoke the police power or 
anything, but [ favor it where a commission could compel workingmen and man- 
ufacturers to give evidence before it. I do not think I would go as far as to 
compel a man to work in a factory if he was not willing to work. 4 

Q. ara wi ral not follow. Take the existing difficulty in Chicago to-day, 
where there is a pr actical deadlock between the building trades associations and 
the Building Contractors’ Association, and where a great loss must result, would 
you favor a law which would give a certain time within which these organiza- 
tions might compose their differences, and then if they failed to agree upon 
voluntary arbitration, provide a system of compulsory arbitration?—A ver IT 
would favor that. I think that is a thing that is needed. ; 

Q. Do you believe that the immense loss involved in these difficulties would 
ine of tere of the country, in the passage of such 

$c elling arbitration under given ¢c itions?— a 
fee irony cloved, r given conditions?—A. Yes. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., May 16, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. SAMUEL WALTER WOODWARD, 
Department store merchant, Washington, D. C. 


The commission met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. 
Woodward, of Washington, D.C. 
sworn, testified as follows: 


Q. (By Mr. CuaRKE.) Please give your name 


tion.—A. Samuel Walter Woodward; merchant 
ington, D.C. 


» Mr Clarke presiding. Mr. Samuel Walter 
» Was Introduced as a witness and, being duly 


. post-office address, and occupa- 
; Eleventh and F streets, Wash- 
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Q. How long have been engaged in business in Washington?—A. Twenty years. 

- What kind of business is it?7—A. Dry goods and general merchandising. 

. You run what is called a department store?—A. Yes. 

. Do you care to tell the amount of capital, the volume of your yearly sales, 
and the number of hands employed?—A. For publication, I would rather not. 

Q. You can state it approximately, if you choose to, or you can omit the state- 
ment entirely.—A. You ask me the volume of our business. It is $2,000,000 per 
annum. 

Q. How many department stores are there in Washington?—A. I can not 
answer that question without running them over in my mind; 6 or 8. 

Q. Was yours one of the first established here?—A. Probably it was; yes. 

Q. Have they been growing steadily ever since the beginning?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Has the number of stores that are commonly called singile-line stores 
increased also during that same time?—A. I should have to answer that in the 
negative; probably not. 

. Has the population increased?—A. Yes. 

. I wish you would go on now, in your own way, and state concerning the 
condition of the business, and your view of the economic value of doing business 
by dividing it into departments, etc.—A. That question is very broad, and I am 
not prepared, as I wrote the commission, to make a written statement, or perhaps 
a ey oral one. I would be glad to answer all your questions as definitely as 
possible. 

Q. Well, I will ask if you aim in the conduct of your business to make each 
department independent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And to derive a profit from every class of goods that you sell?—A. That is 
our aim, but it is not possible. 

Q. Do you run on one class of goods as a bait for customers to your general 
department?—A. We do not. 

Q. Is that done in department stores?—A. In a general way, I would have to 
say yes; but in most of those cases, where a particular line of goods is used, there 
are particular reasons of location or circumstances which make it advisable, if 
not necessary. If I can make myself understood in that by an illustration, I will 
use the item of sugar ina grocery store. It is well known to anyone who will 
look at the quotations that sugar costs from the first hands either 54 or 58, or 54, 
or 5 cents, whatever the quotation may be for the currént week or month, and it 
is generally considered advisable for all grocery stores to sell that article at what 
it costs them. They do it also from necessity, because it is a thing as to which 
customers go from one store to another, and say, What is the price of granulated 
sugar; how many pounds for a dollar? until it comes to be as with usin the trade— 
a football. The same thing is true, or was many years ago, of nails in the hard- 
ware business. Now, if you wish me to make an illustration applicable to my 
own business, I would instance the matter of foreign perfumeries. Take Lubin’s 
extracts, for instance. They have for years been sold at practically the cost of 
importation. In other words, the price was 55 cents or 56 cents, or 57 cents—some- 
thing like that—and the cost to buy them’ from people who imported them and 
got the cost of handling out of it. We don’t sell for 56 cents because we want to 
at all, but simply because it is a popular thing of merit, and is in the mind of 
well-to-do people who want that class of goods, and it comes to be that they ask 
for Lubin’s extracts in this place or that place, with the result that the fixed price 
comes to be actually what it costs. 

Q. It is a luxury, is it not?—A. This particular thing is a luxury; yes. 

Q@. Well, is it not arule in business that you can make and do make more profit 
on luxuries than on necessaries?—A. Yes; that is true. 

Q. What, then, is the particular reason why you can not make a profit on that 
article?—A. Because it is so well known. 

Q. Is there any concert or agreement among merchants concerning it?—A. 
There never has been in my knowledge, in my experience of 25 years, and within 
only the last 10 days I have heard that New York merchants themselves were get- 
ting tired—as we say in business parlance—of this business, and had agreed that 
the goods must pay a profit. ; ; , ; 

If you wish, I can give you other illustrations, notof foreign goods, to which 
the same thing applies. I will instance one that came under my notice only yes- 
terday, of a preparation called *‘ Listerine,” made by a pharmaceutical company at 
St. Louis. We retail it at 60 cents; it costs 59 cents and a fraction, if I am not 
mistaken, and we have to buy a quantity larger than a small dealer could buy 
in order to make it cost a little less than 60 cents, but we sell it for 60 cents sim- 
ply because it is easier and cheaper to do that than it is to stand a running cross- 
fire of criticism and question of our price being a cent or 5 cents higher than 
anybody’s else. 
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9. Have you a drug and proprietary medicine: department?—A. No; we have 
it kept under what we call a druggist’s sundry department. That also comes 
under what you would term proprietary medicines. i 

Q. Do you carry proprietary medicines?—A. To that extent, yes. It is not a 
medicine in a sense. It is not a patent medicine; it is a patent proprietary arti- 
cle, but not a patent medicine; and I draw that distinction because medicines 
such as sarsaparilla and vegetine and preparations of that kind we do not keep. 

Q. Is it a common practice with department stores to sell proprietary articles 
at cost or even below cost as an inducement to customers to come and trade in 
the other departments?—A. Only for the reasons that I have mentioned. 

Well, do you consider it a businesslike and economical and sound and safe 
way of doing business to do that?—A. Ido, 

@. You consider it fair to competing retail druggists?—A. Yes; I do. For 
instance, in this matter of Listerine, nine out of ten of all the manufacturers of 
these products, when the stamp tax went into effect 2 years ago, added to the cost 
of their goods the cost of the stamp. In the case of this article the stamp was 3 
cents, and we fixed-the price at 63 cents after the stamp act went into effect: but 
this company happened to be wise enough not to add the stamp to the cost of the 
goods, and it escaped, at least, my attention—I do not know about the subordi- 
nates, but it escaped my attention—until I was notified by one small druggist in 
town that they were selling it at 60 cents. Tinquired into the matter and found 
that we did not have to pay the additional stamp tax. People buy it at the same 
price as before; so I said, ‘‘ Change our price again to 60 cents.” 

Q. Is not that case exceptional? Don’t most of the manufacturers of those 
goods insist that the retailer shall pay the stamp tax?—A. They do. Isaid nine 
out of ten of them did. 

Q. Well, ifthe department stores sell proprietary articles of various kinds at 
actual cost or below cost, how can the retail druggist afford to do business when 
they constitute so large a part or his stock inStrade?—A. The number of articles 
which any good merchant would sell at cost are necessarily limited, for very good 
reasons, because he must make a profit on at least 90 to 95 per cent of the articles 
he has in the store in order to make up for the profit which he loses on the others; 
and the reason, perhaps—I say perhaps, because I am only speaking of my own 
knowledge; but lassume what other merchants may also think—the reason why 
many good merchants are willing to do this is because their artieles are well 
known; that, in the first place, as I said before, it is easier to supply your cus- 
tomers quickly without questioning and without criticism; but the second and 
perhaps equally important reason is that the investment in those articles does not 
hurt, in fact, does not employ, the merchant’s capital, for the reason that he gets 
credit, and when he buys these articles to-day he will buy what he wants for say 
the balance of this month, and will not have to pay for them until the 10th of next 
month; so that he gets the money before he pays for the goods, to a great extent, 
peau epstend: It is possible to manage it so there will be little or no capital 

Q. It is easy to see how such articles would constitute but a very s 
age of the stock of a large merchant, the proprietor of a Fieehehfes o aoe 
$2,000,000 worth of business in a year, but that they will constitute a larger 
percentage of the business of a single pharmacist; andif he is obliged to sell with- 
out profit, how can he continue to do business?—A. There are many details enter- 
ing into the answering of that question. There are a great many people doing 
ae hb ge pot seen eu much it costs them to do business; t Tae they 

9 not grasp the full detail of their busines: ane jf : 
ee Anow jus 5h arr RR a veep ee extent sufficient to enable them 

. Is there any particular reason why one clas o i 
a profit more than another class Sheet bee penne, Ebene: aed ee 
former answer—on account of the well-known character, on account bf the arta 
sive advertising done. That is true, to put it mildly, of 50 per cenios th re aa 
pa you will see advertised in the magazines. The fact of their naimiehenne c 
a ate makes it impossible to get a great profit upon them—in many cases a 

@. Are they any better known than stapl i o i 
also to staple articles of dry goods, like Fruit of the ie ieee me 

Q. Is there any profit on that?—A. Almost none. If you call a profit i 
74 cents and selling it for 8, why, yes. Fruit of the Loom cies mae 
sold on the name. I do not mean to say that it is not good microhan: meee” 

Q. Then are we to understand that about the only opportuni nee fete 
novelties, goods that are not so well k y ODpOrvaniiy tones aa 

8 well known, and upon which the publ h 
a fad or fancy for the time being?—A. In a general way that is ine pages 
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Q. Then merchants act as public benefactors in distributing staple and neces- 
sary articles?—A. From necessity. 
Q. You believe they would like to make a profit on them if they could?—A. 


Yes. 

oS: And you think it would be more businesslike and more strict economy to 
make a profit than to sell them without a profit?—A. Ido. You said you were 
re casey May I give you an illustration from my personal experience, when 

was a boy? 

Mr. CLARKE. Shall be delighted to hear it. 

The Wirtyess. In Boston, you remember, perhaps, there were some fairly good 
small stores on Hanover street 25 years ago, before Washington street cut through. 
I am speaking now of the period from the close of the war to 1875. I was a boy 
on Hanover street, and I was employed in one of the best stores there. Jordon, 
Marsh & Co. then were just branching out into what we now call the depart- 
ment-store business. The Bon Marche of Paris was the leader. They had started 
in 1869, just a few years before, and in the early seventies Jordon, Marsh & Co., 
and A. T. Stewart, and Marshall Field were then just branching out into what 
we call the department-store business. Wamsutta cotton then had reached a 
point to cost in the wholesale market 16 to 164 cents, and as soon as that price 
was reached from the manufacturers, Jordon, Marsh & Co. advertised it at what 
we call in New England the Yankee shilling—163 cents. In our little store in 
Hanover street, doing a business of $100,000 a year, I was employed by a very 
fine man, who usually tried to do his business conscientiously, and he was one of 
the merchants who thought he ought to get a profit on everything that he had in 
his store; andit was quite difficult for us young fellows to get 18 cents for Wam- 
sutta cotton, when three or four times a week it was advertised by Jordon, Marsh 
& Co. for 163; but our employers would not change their price. If the customers 
did not see the advertisement and did not know of its being sold at a shilling, we, 
of course, could not tell them so; but many customers, of course, did know it, 
and turned away. As early as that we were one of half a dozen stores in the city 
of Boston then that maintained the one-price system. It was not done then, as 
you know, on Hanover street, so we had to let customers go out. As I said, Iwas 
a young fellow learning the business then, and judging from all I knew then, and 
all I have learned in the past, it was a mistake for any merchant, however small, 
to ask more than the current price, notwithstanding the great stress, the great 
disadvantage, to which it placed hin. 

Q. You think, then, that the department store makes the current price?—A. Of 
necessity, yes. 

Q. If your store chooses to sell a class of goods without profit, it compels every 
other merchant dealing in these goods to do the same?—A. I think I may say that 
is true. 

Q. Could that department store do that and continue to do it long unless it had 
a large number of other departments upon which to depend for a profit?—A. It 
could not. 

Q. Do you see, then, any good economic reason or any sound business sense in 
sacrificing profit on any class of goods?—A. I think my answer was that I do. 

Q. But only as a matter of necessity, because somebody else doesit?—A. Ihave 
said, as a matter of necessity. 

Q. Well, if you do not consider it economic and businesslike, except under com- 
pulsion, is not that one of the greatest evils that you know of in connection with 
the consolidation of merchandise in stores of a considerable number of depart- 
ments?—A. I could not consider it an eyil when 99 people in a community get the 
advantage of it—99 people out of 100. ; 

Q. Would the goods produced by convict labor or slave labor, if you would per- 
mit it—would that be an economic advantage to the people in the long run, in 
your judgment?—A. 1 think we ought to employ convict labor. Ithink we ought 
to employ them on roads more than on textiles. : 

. Why on roads more than on textiles?—A. Because there is so much neces- 
sity for good roads, and it works to the benefit of the suburban population to such 
great extent. 

Q. Is that the only reason you have?—A. I have not studied the question of 
prisoners and prison reform to any extent, I may say, but in general I answer 
the question in that way, because I believe they ought to be employed and per- 
haps fitted for some useful labor when they come out. I am sorry I mentioned 
that, because I did not mean to digress. ee : 

Q. We will not follow the digression; we will return to the original proposi- 
tion. Do you think it of advantage to the people as a rule to beable to buy some- 
thing for less than it costs, or for less than what will afford a fair living to the 
people who produce it and handle it?—A. Yes; I do, unqualifiedly. 
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@. Will not that principle, carried out logically, be destructive of all profit 
and therefore of all business?—A. No; it wouldnot, for this reason: That a good 
merchant knows where to stop in the competitive test, or in a competitive effort 
with his neighbors. 

Q. That is to say, he stops before he sacrifices all profit on all the goods?—A. 
Yes. There are so many illustrations in answer to that question that could be 
given from practical knowledge and observation in the last few years in the tre- 
mendous changing of prices that I must make the answer as T have. 

_Q. Do you not think that one cause of the reduction of the number of single- 
line stores and the growth of the department stores has been the sacrifice of the 
PEOne ne we Sayer an ek on certain classes of goods kept in single-line stores 
chiefly?—A. No; o not. 

Q. What, then, in your opinion, is the reason for the change that has occurred in 
the last 25 years in methods of conducting mercantile business?—A. First, the 
fall in prices; and second, the difficulty of getting any profit at all, have com- 
pelled men who had the ability, means, and capacity to extend their lines; and in 
the third place, so many men in business after the panic of 1857 had nothing to 
do in the early sixties but to go to their places of business in the morning and 
mark up the prices of their goods. When the great change came in the end of 
the sixties they did not know how to do business on a falling market; that is, as 
we say, they were not quick sellers enough. When we think that ordinary cot- 
ton cloths sold for 60 and 70 cents a yard when the war ended—well, I use cotton 
cloth as an extreme illustration, but the same was true in every line of what we 
call textiles—underwear, outside wear, and house furnishings in general. In my 
experience, on Hanover street, in those days a good many merchants thought they 
were worth a great deal of money, but it was in stock on the shelf, that was de- 
preciating all the time until prices got down to a level; then it was too late 

Q. You think that stocks of goods are turned over, that is, converted into cash 
a. pepily Ley eC aNe than 25 or 30 years ago?—A. "Immeasureably. ‘ 

. That permits the : 1c z F sti 
Tcl Aves, cu. We could ngpdd Wusinas eoy aden aa 
that we did 25 or 30 years ago. 5 ROWSE It 
o a. Is there some credit still given in the business of retail merchandising?—A. 

Q. How long credits, as a rulep—A. Balti re i ity 
thet holds on to the old 6 months’ credit niece ‘ : ‘All pepe pan tha a be es 
of ss ine eh ene ee require monthly settlements. | ao 

). Lhat 1s considered practically cash?—A. Practically c 
their money before the 10th of the vollcine Bt Sear eee ig ae 
Tam sure that these accounts are not wanted unless they Ha paid in Bae : 72 a 
mans Ts most of ae Paes of the department stores done on Fie monde ened 
system. or are most of the sales s sash?— a rger i 
spot cash. You want ne pe ree a By tan the Longer Te ae 

Q. (Interrupting. ) Yes, as freel TAS Yy ase.— - : : 

a ay e two-thirds andons niet eee cae ehiae e Maimeri ee 
and the balance is cash. We do no credit business. W wr 
customer’s accommodati > for - Own. i sid © COETY An A ON Sees 
with the ran depetandine (her it ee id . se uti, sae weve - os 
ate month this eo poe st paid between the ist and 10th of the fol- 
. Is ther > vf ¢ aeons CQ . 
a. 3 ae < : f a per centage of loss when such credits are given?—A. No; 
ght percentage of loss. 
ave you examined with referenc i 
form any opinion as to the Coat here a“ volume of currency per capita to 
Beetle wyith those questhioce: Bop ; Be ees trade?—A. 1am somewhat 
al pomand and the employment of lal or that Ik makes ae eee ee 
. Twill ask you if, ina ¢ alee Sean Sa Prod a 
hs employed and at rem pags ant es Paes ieee a Pairs skin! 
. When there is a full volume of sound curr ipa eAt ie ce 
mae A a scant volume mar peer ere currency, is trade better than when 
=) Do-you find there is a larser volume of : : 
ee oe-A. I know seeped Mop of Aa rency per capita than there was 
ago. Lusually keep those statistics oar face: ee there Woe) ieee 
Piet de act co back more then 5 ae ce w here I can put my hand on 
about $21 to somewhere about $26 the last 8 Phare cee! Tt has increased from 

Q. You regard, then, the employment of las 4 va the 

nO He as important factors in the matter of | anes ae fs pear 
. How do these conditions compare. an paper ee 
trade to-day in comparison with nah of ae hose ihe prosperity of the retail 
and immoseun apeten: v9 yearsago?—A, It is unquestionably 
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Q. Are the conditions in Washington very different from those in other cities?— 
A. They are and they are not. . 

Q. Can you define the respects in which they are and in which they are not?—A. 
We have here a very large body of Government employees who constitute the 
largest and best portion of our population, and who have employment at fixed 
salaries. Atthe present time, for instance, when the Departments are all fulland 
the Census Office is employing an additional quota, and so far as I know almost no 
Department is dispensing with any, conditions are very good. The contrary was 
the case 4 or 5 years ago when somewhere from 3,000 t0 5,000 people were dropped — 
from the various Departments, if yourecall. These two conditions, to make the 
illustration and the answer concrete, make a difference of 20 percent in any good 
merchant’s business. 

Q. It is necessary, then, to the prosperity of the Washington merchant that the 
General Government should be doing considerable business and be prosperous, 
as well as that the conditions of business among the people at large should be 
good?—A. Yes... 

Q. Do you think of any changes in laws that ought to be made for still improy- 
ing the conditions of business?—A. I do not. 

@. Youare very well satisfied with existing conditions if they can only be main- 
tained?—A. Iam. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has confidence anything to do with good busi- 
ness?—A. We can not have good times anywhere unless the laboring man has 
employment. That is a roundabout way of answering your question, perhaps. 

Q. And well paid?—A. And well paid. 

Q. Does the tendency to consolidate in department stores have any effect on the 
individual stores?—A. That is a broad question. I think any man who under- 
stands his business can remain in business as long as he wants to. 

Q. Does the department store, from the economical standpoint, require less help 
to do the same business than in the old way of several stores?—A. No; it requires 
more. That evidently does not seem reasonable to you, but we have to wait upon 
people now with specially trained help in more than half of our departments. 
Of 60 to 80 per cent of them that is true. In other words, a customer is not a 
customer unless she is waited upon intelligently. 

Q. Does the department store have any advantage in buying?—A. Yes. 

@. In what way?—A. In quantities only. Any good merchant can usually buy 
at the same price as any other for the same quantity, but department stores are 
able to use immense quantities, and for these quantities they demand and get a 
lower price. 

Q. Does that economy go to the benefit of the consumer or purchaser; and if 
so, to what extent?—A. Well, it is a very difficult question to answer; but it goes 
to the benefit of the consumer in many cases to a greater extent than the differ- 
ence in the price. For instance, if the price of merchandise we are buying is, 
say, 85 cents a piece, it would have to be sold for a price above $1, more or less. 
If it can be bought at 80 cents a yard, the department store price will be $1. So 
the effort of every buyer for a department store would be to get that merchandise, 
_ if possible, in such quantities that it could be bought for 80 cents a yard.. 

. Does the department store maintain the price of its help at the same figure 
that the separate store did in its day?—A. I would like to answer that question 
from my personal experience only. f 

Q. That would be the best answer.—A. We made it a rule the day we started 
in business that we would never cut down anybody’s salary. We never have, 
good times or bad. 

Q. In bad times do you decrease your force?—A. After the panic of 1893 the 
business of every—I am speaking generally—the business of every merchant 
declined, andit was a necessity that he should decrease the number of his employees. 
He could not decrease any other expense. : 

. Do you believe that the advantage to the public of the department store is 
of such a character that it has come to stay?—A. Yes. 

Q. Any immediate prospect of getting back to the old system?—A. No. 

Q. Is it on account of the advantages that it gives to the public that it is patron- 
ized in preference to a small store?-—A. To a great extent, yes. 

This may be a personal question, and you may answer it or not. Are the 
salaries paid to your heads of departments equal to what the same talent would 
be able to earn in business for themselves?—A. I think in most cases they are. 

Q. You are aware, I suppose, that there is some prejudice in the minds of some 
people against department stores?—A. Oh, certainly. 

Q. Is that being removed or is it increasing?—A. I could not answer that ques- 


tion. 
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Q. Is it well-founded?—A. I do not think so. . : ; 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you follow the practice of marking goods 49 cents, 
99 cents, $4.98, etc.2—A. No; never have. _ f 

Q. Do you believe it is good business policy to mark goods in that way?—A. It 
would not be becoming for meto say that. Itwas a practice that emanated from 
the Bon Marché in Paris. They sold gloves and popular dress things there for what 
they call the ‘four francs ninety; ” that is,in our currency, 98 cents. From 
there it was brought over here, first, by New York people, and was changed in 
some cases to 99 cents. We have never followed that plan. If we can sell a 
thing for less than $1 we will not sell it for 99 cents. 

Q. Is it true that the higher grade of combination stores throughout the coun- 
try ignore that custom altogether, such as the big ones in New York?—A. Such 
as John Wanamaker’s and Marshall Field’s, yes. 

Q. You believe you can sell goods cheaper than the one-line stores can, or do 
you know that you can?—A. I do not think we ever claimed that. I know that 
the quantity of goods that we purchase in many lines enables us to do that. 

Q. You buy directly from the manufacturers while they patronize jobbers and 
commission merchants and other middlemen?—A. We buy direct from the manu- 
facturers wherever it is possible. 

Q. What lines do you purchase directly from the manufacturers?—A. Silks, 
velvets, dress goods, hosiery, underwear, linens, what is known as ‘‘ muslin 
underwear,” all the classes of what are known as ‘‘ ready-made” goods in ladies’, 
misses’, children’s; and imported goods we go direct to Paris for every year. 

Q. Have the combination stores had the effect to very materially decrease the 
number of dealers between the manufacturer and the seller of goods?—A. Yes; that 
is very marked in the jobbing business. As you know, Colonel Clarke, there is 
almost no jobbing trade in Boston now. 

Mr. CLARKE. Only 4 dry goods houses of that class left there, I believe. 

The WITNESS. Yes; when we started in basiness, in 1873, Franklin street and 
Devonshire street and Summer and Chauncey were lined on both sides. You 
could count them by the dozens. It began when the large manufacturers of 
eee ee John L. Bremer & Co. and others, went to New York with their 
cotton goods. 

Q. (By Mr. KEennEpy.) These middlemen being done away with, the public 
should receive great benefits in the reduction of prices, or else there is a greater 
profit to the business men?—A. There is no greater profit. The profit is smaller. 
That is largely what has brought the department store to its present size. It was 
necessary to combine 2 stores in 1 or 10 stores in 1 to make sufficient profit. 

Q. Is the profit of the manufacturer less and the profit of the seller less and the 
price to the public very greatly reduced? Is that the effect of the elimination of 
these commission merchants and jobbers?—A. That is a very difficult question to 
answer. Manufacturers just get the highest price they can. 

Q. Probably getting no higher price than they would if the old practices of job- 
bers were in existence and there were no combination stores?—A. That isa very 
difficult question to answer, for,whichever way it is answered, there are excep- 
tions on either side. For instance, the Wamsttta Mills are so large a corpora- 
tion that only jobbers can buy from them. Other manufacturers of cotton woada 
sometimes will sell a store of our size direct. = 

Q. Well, there must be some great economy or greater chance for profits in 
the new system. I would like to have your opinion as to whether it is distribu- 
ted evenly between the manufacturer, the seller, and the public, or whether the 
public gets the greater part of this saving?—A. In my judgment the public gets 
the greater part of it. Competition is so fierce and strong among the manutac- 
ee that it is a continual struggle with them how to get a profit. on their goods; 
and for that reason they are striving all the time to invent a new style or improve 
a old a some way so that they can get an advantage over their competitor, 
pad a . a ee evan ee in price. The question of style of goods or mer- 

gene ow is a much greater one than quality, not that the quality 
must not be good, because the quality of everything is good now. The cost of 
manufacture has been brought down by scientific treatment to so 1 ab 3 
that there is comparatively little poor merchandise; so the struggle is tee ‘ ous 
thing better and handsomer than it was before or than a coniperios ne nae 

3 ee pueloy ee ne tender age in your business?—A. No. as 

‘5 is e age limi hat you set?— “ . 
employ a boy under 14 years of See OEE ee ee 

& me a eae ne a ae employ any young girls. 

Q. Do you belleve that customers as arule prefer being waited on b rson 
of maturity and judgment?—A. I think I said a moment Se that cuetentoe Ae 
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demand to be waited on by people who have intelligent knowledge of the goods 
they are showing. 

Jaa bene that children of 14, 15, or 16 can not have that intelligent knowl- 
edge?—A. No. 

6. Can the department store, buying in large quantities, sell at such figures 
as would make it impossible for a small merchant to do business at a profit?—A. 
There is one feature of that which must not be overlooked, and that is the differ- 
ent classes of goods. The first quality of goods which we keep, for instance, 
could not be sold in many stores for the reason that they have not customers 
coming to the store who would care for them. Then again—the risk—the higher 
you go in the price of any article the greater is the risk of obtaining even the 
price which is paid for it, and that reason itself is sufficient to deter many stores 
from purchasing them. 

Have you noticed any effect on your business of the industrial combination 
that has been going on for the last several years?p—A. To what do I understand 
that question refers? 

Q. The trusts, I mean. Have you had any dealings with them? Have you 
noticed any effect on your business as the result of these combinations?—A. I 
can not say that I have, although we come in contact with them perhaps in 
every department of our business. 

Q. Have you purchased your supplies of goods at lower prices as a result of 
these combinations?—A. It is a difficult question to answer categorically. For 
instance, the Pittsburg manufacturers of glassware at the beginning of this year 
entered into a combination to maintain prices. We had been buying certain 
tumblers and other pieces of glassware. As I understand it, they maintain the 
same prices, but they make a schedule like this: If you buy so many thousand 
dollars’ worth in the year from any one of the 10 concerns, from all of the 10 con- 
cerns in the combination, you will receive a rebate at the end of the year of, we 
will say, 5 per cent; if you buy $2,500 worth, they will allow 4 per cent; $2,000, 3 
per cent; $1,500, 2 per cent; $1,000, 1 per cent; or something like that ratio. But 
if we accepted that arrangement we bound ourselves not to buy any goods from 
an outside plant. 

@. And you do not accept such arrangements or such propositions?—A. No. 

Q. But deal with the trust or the independent companies?—A. Where we can 
get what suits us. 

@. Your experience, then, is that if you buy directly from them and make no 
arrangement like that, you do not get articles any cheaper than you did before 
the combination took place?—A. No. 

_ Q. Is that your experience in all lines in which you deal?—A. Without giving 
more specific instances, I would say, yes. None occur to me just now. _ : 

Q. Are you ever under compulsion to buy from any of these combinations?—A. 
I am afraid so. 

Q. Have you ever met with threats that you must buy from them?—A. I do not 
recollect that we ever had a single instance. 

Q. Do you believe these combinations are beneficial?—A. Yes; I do, but—— 

Q. (Interrupting.) Before you go any further—if you can not buy at cheaper 
rates than prior to these combinations, why would you say they are beneficial, 
and where does any benefit to the public come from?—A. That is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. It takes very wise management to manage a trust. A good 
many of them are not wise. f f 

Q. Well, you said you believed they were beneficial to the public. I would 
like to have you state in what they are beneficial—A. I think they result 
in cheapening the cost of production, and ultimately result in lower prices to the 
consumer. 

Q. You mean they will ultimately result in lower prices, but they have not 
yet?—A. I mean they do result. res 

Q. Did you not just say that you could not buy from the combination any cheaper 
than you could from its individual members prior to the combination?—A. In 
this instance which I quoted, yes. But all branches of business are compelled to 
seek for the raw materials of their manufacture at the best price they can get. 
In this morning’s commercial paper I noticed an article which read like this: *‘ It 
is surprising to see how many of the underwear manufacturers are erecting their 
own spinning plants.” They are compelled to do that because they can not buy 
yarns cheaply encugh from the spinners. That is what I would call unwise 
management. Pade lS ; 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Which is it, unwise on the part of the men erecting the 
new mills or unwise on the part of those who do not sell them yarns to suit 
them?—A. I have found it a good maxim in merchandising to obey this rule, 
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at it is not always wise to buy at the lowest price you can, and on the other 
eee itis not wise er manufacturers to always exact the last penny that they can 
get, because when they do, as in the instance I have just quoted, they drive the 
manufacturer to convert his own stuff, f : a, 

Q. You think, then, a reasonable price, fair dealing, and willingness to pay a 
fair profit is the best basis on which to hope for continued regular business and 
prosperity2—A. I do, and I think that judgment controls 51 per cent of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers; but that does not mean that 5, 10, or even 25 per cent 
of manufacturers may not take an opposite course in their own business to their 

n detriment. oe, Nee ee 
no In what respect do you feel compelled to buy from trusts or combinations?— 
A. Our business is to supply the public with what they want, and if the trust 
makes that we buy it and pay the price. If our customers want it, and we can 
only get 60 cents, and it costs $7.20 a dozen, we keep it. 

Q. Do you know of any trust or combination that has a monopoly of the man- 
ufacture of any article?—A. Would this listerine manufacture answer your 

uestion? 
: Q. It would if that is produced by a trust or combination.—A. We can only 
buy it from the one manufacturer. : 

Q. They have a monopoly by reason of a trade-mark or something of that sort?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Well, these monopolies existed long before trusts and combinations were 
formed, did they not?—A. They did. The same would be true of a patent, would 
it not? 

Q. Yes; but do you know of any trust or combination which has a monopoly 
except such as is secured by registered trade-mark or patent, or any manner of 
protection?—A. I can not think of any now. 

Q. Then you are able to buy from more than one concern almost any class of 
goods that you handle outside of the line of a®icles protected by registered trade- 
mark or patent?—A. Yes. 

. As a general proposition, in regard to prices, you think the tendency is 
downward rather than upward?—A. Yes, aud will be. 

Q. Were prices depressed below what you would consider a normal point 3 or 4 
years ago?—A. Yes. 
= ote ain they have advanced somewhat abnormally since that time?—A. 

es; I feel sure of it. 

Q. There is a golden mean which is being found now, you think, in the course 
of business experience?—A. Yes; I think it is a period through which we are com- 
ing Ee isa ne oa cotton goods, to say nothing about steel and iron—that 
is out of my line entirely. 

Q. You do not have a hardware department?—A. No. 

Q. Are you familiar with the condition of business in the Southern States?—A. 
Only as I read in the commercial papers the history of cotton companies in the 
South; that is very prosperous. 

Q. Are department stores as prevalent in the South as in the North?—A. I 
should think so. I know they are in Augusta. in Savannah, and New Orleans 
and Memphis—those cities I know about. ; 

Q. Are they generally carried on by merchants who are native to that section 
or by men who went from the North or some other country?—A. I am not per- 
sonally acquainted with any of them enough to answer that question other than 
to say I think they are about equally divided. 

Q. Is it true of department stores, as it is of single-line stores, that they run 
peat in grades, catering to consumers of certain classes of merchandise?— 

Q. Tn which class of stores is the cutting of prices upon certain articles and 
advertising of bankrupt stocks the most prevalent, in the first, second, or third 


class?-—A. In the third class. No first-class store would 
I do not think a second-class store would. feta piceneese OS 


Q. Is it as common to see such stock ady 
ment stores as it was a few years ago?—A. 
the last few years. 

Q. Do you think of any statement that we have not called your attention to 
on any phase of this general question that you would like to make yourself?—A. 


Ido not think of any. It seems to me the questions ha = 
ally: the whole business from the top down. ‘ velcovereh Dae 


(Testimony closed. ) 


ertised by large and reputable depart- 
It has ceased almost altogether within 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. D. F. KENNEDY, 


Organizer for Indiana, American Federation of Labor, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The commission met at 11.10 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. D. 
F. Kennedy, organizer for Indiana, American Federation of Labor, Indianapolis, 
Ind., was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Please state your name, address, and occupation.— 
A. D. F. Kennedy, Indianapolis, Ind.; stonecutter by trade. 

Q. What official position have you held in the ranks of labor?—A. Well, I have 
held a good many. I have held for a good while the position of State organizer of 
Indiana, for the American Federation of Labor, and also of the Indiana State 
Federation of Labor. [ have been holding that position about twelve years. I 
have been statistician there of the organization somewhat. looking after general 
information, and had general charge of the organized work in the State in a gen- 
eral way. Now, I might explain that so you can fully understand. Some of the 
organizations like the railroaders have their own organizers, but this organizing 
eee I have is of a general character, and I have to do with all organizing 
wor 

Q. What is the general condition of organized labor in the State of Indiana now 
compared with five or ten years ago?-—A. Well, compared with five years ago the 
conditions are very much improved, but compared, say, with ten years ago, it could 
be said to be hardly up to whatit wasthen. Itisverynearly, butnotquite. I per- 
haps ought to explain that statement in this way: The old trades held their wage 
conditions and hours through a dul) year; the new organizations lost some, and 
quite a few of them dropped out; that is, the membership were entirely blotted 
out during the depression, and that made a less membership, and then some of 
the new organizations that did not go out lost wages, and they are redeeming 
greatly these lost wages, and the organizations that went out are being reorgan- 
ized, so we have got nearly the membership we had ten years ago, and have nearly 
restored the wages to those that were lost. 

Q. As far as the inembers are concerned, then, you now have nearly as many in 
organized labor as you had ten years ago?—A. Yes; we have very nearly as many. 

@. How are the wages compared with then?—A. Well, in what we mean by the 
older organized trades their wages are fully as high as they were then. In the 
new ones, on a percentage basis, they will probably show 90 per cent of what they 
were then; they are about 10 per cent short. After you go outside—I am speak- 
ing of organized labor exclusively—outside of the old trades, which held their own 
through the panic, they will reach about 90 per cent of what they had before. 

. Has your late increase in your wage schedules come through strikes or through 
concessions on the part of the employers mostly?—A. Both, but principally through 
concessions—that is, the union gets together and decides what they ought to have, 
and meets the bosses, and then make a compromise, and give them what they ask; 
but through concessions usually. Increases rarely come without requests on the 
part of the organization. There have been a few instances where they have, but 
most of them are through the effort of the organization to better their condition. 

Q. Have those adjustments been attended by any strikes in your State in the 
last year or two?—A. Yes; we have had quite a number of strikes. 

. Can you name and tell us something of the main strikes you have had?— A. 
There have not been what might be called large strikes, but there have been a 
number involving anywhere from 10 to 400 or 500 men; but they have not been 
very long. The report that was made out last July shows that there were 39 strikes 
in the State, and they were all settled but 4 or 5; and 19 out of the 39 were settled 
with satistaction—settled with the men getting practically what they asked for, 
and then there wassome gain made with several of the others. But some of them 
were entirely lost, and a few of them are yet pending. There have been more 
strikes in the last year than the year previous, and I can not give you the exact 
data, because it has not been compiled yet. Strikes have been more numerous, 
but have not involved any large number of men in any instance. The men have 
won a larger per cent of strikes in the last year than years before. That is, taking 
the year following last July, up to the present time, they have, either by a fair 
compromise or by getting all they ask for, won out on most of them. 

Q. Were those strikes brought about through the question of hours of labor or 
wages, principally—which?—A. Principally wages. There have been one or two 
instances of hours among the printers. They introduced ashort workday through- 
out their whole jurisdiction, and there were a few towns—3 in Indiana—that did 


— 
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not concede that without a little trouble. I believe that was the only difficulty on 
the hour question. ; A 

Q. What arrangements have you in the matter of the settlement of strikes in 
Indiana; have you a.State board of arbitration?—-A. Yes. 

Q, And how efficient is that board in the settlement of strikes?—A. It has been 
extra good, as my observation goes in reading the reports of other States. It has 
been given a little more power than the average arbitration board, and it has done 
very favorable work. 

(). Do the majority of the striking unions appeal to the State board or do they 
endeavor to reach arbitration with the employers themselves in their own 
bodies?—A. Well, it may be stated that the unions, left with themselves, would 
ordinarily try all their own resources first; but this board of arbitration, as soon 
as they hear of a labor difficulty, either pending or already on, immediately go to 
the ground. That is their duty, to go as quick as possible; and they try to settle 
it before it comes toa strike, if they can get at it in time, and if they do not they 
get there and offer their services and immediately try to get the two parties 
together, and help to get them together, and explain te each other the different 
positions taken; and then the arbitration board, of course, uses its good offices in 
trying to shape it up. So they don’t really wait in any instance. 

Q. Can you state to this commission how far the authority of the State board 
extends in the settlement of the strikes?7—A. Well, it is entirely arbitrary. Itis 
simply a board of arbitration and conciliation. They can conciliate to the fullest 
extent possible, and they must use all the powers they have to arbitrate, and fail- 
ing in that, the only thing they can do is to make a record of the case which may 
be used for whatever purpose they see fit afterwards; but ordinarily they find 
that a settlement can be arrived at. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) That record is made public, is it?—A. Made public. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is that used for public information usually?—A. It is 
made a record of the office—of the board—an@ it also is accessible to anyone who 
wants to see it, and it is sometimes published. 

Q. What is the state of public opinion in Indiana in respect to organized labor?— 
A. Very good, There is probably less real friction or feeling against organized 
labor there than in any State in the West. There are, however, a few employers 
vie Hes are antagonistic, but there are not so many now as there were a few 

Q. Does organized labor usually accept the findings or rulings of this State 
board?—A. Yes; I do not know of a single instance where they have not—I donot 
think of a single instance where they have not. 

Q. So you might say, then, that organized labor feels in a friendly way with 
employers of your State?—A. Yes; I think they are in a very friendly condition 

Q. And that strikes are infrequent, of any great size?—A. Yes. } 

Q. (By Mr. PHiuuirs.) And is organized labor in favor of these arbitration 
laws?—A. Yes; they are more in favor of them now than they were when they were 
instituted, They had been prejudiced against it because of a bill that nearly passed 
there once of an arbitrary character. : 

Q. (By Mr, FarQuHar.) Compulsory amendment?—A. Compulsory: and when 
they found how this bill operated by this commicsion they were, I think, very 
Aehe ce atime rede heard a single complaint, and it is conceded that it is 

@. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do the 7ers ac var ? : 
they feel very kindly ont the Hire es T think thon ce ee “ 
them come on the ground. The board is made up of 1 omplosee ni dete anak 
tae Pttora vers cinel labor, and both are quite intelligent men and they 
, Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Who callsin the third man?—A. Well, if the third 
is necessary there is an arrangement by which the third man can be appointed if the 
case is to be submitted to them absolutely for arbitration. Then tl 
with that third man in the place where they go. where the work ist mets sr 
think there has not been a single case where an affair was lett ie th ee 
Sent ie they have not been able to get the parties to son ee 

; at 1s your general opinion, after ¢ ; A : nl ak 
labor, as to its economic Siar motel se cae Ae apse TP chink oe 
has been extra good. Organization among the workin e0 pel oe hb ere at 
are short of otherwise, brings discipline and deeper ae ate th eons ce Sore 
ditions involving the employer and employee; and then from . pe sce 
they hold the trend of the labor man, and its teaching is in en direct : aa : 
not have in our laws anything that says what is ieeal thi FP eee 
it all tends to the idea that man is above ey thie oko eee ion, : na 

é erything else, and that a man is just 
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that much of a man in proportion to his growth upward, and if he develops his 
brain and better qualities he is that much a better man. That is the whole thing. 
We think the Government ought to have in view the building of men, the making 
of great intellectual and moral men. That is the bed-rock principle of all trades 
unions. 

_Q. Do you regard the effect as conservative or radical?—A. It is really conserva- 
tive. Trades unions prevent really more strikes than they make. Now, I ought | 
to have stated in regard to strikes—the strikes for the last two years in Indiana, — 
since we have had a complete record of them through this arbitration board, show 
that over half of them are by unorganized men. They are just simply a disorgan- 
ized mob to begin with. Then the organizer usually goes there and organizes 
them and gets them into some shape, and often when that is done a settlement is 
immediately effected where it could not have been effected with disorganized men, 
without discipline and ideas, who would not trust anyone to do business for them. 
The unorganized people are now more dangerous than organized people in regard 
to strikes. I think that is true. 

Q. Please state to the commission the methods you use as an organizer in bring- 
ing unorganized labor into the organized shape, and your own practical experi- 
ence in it; the character of the men that you have to deal with, and usually what 
their exactions are, and why they cause strikes in the unorganized body, and why 
when organized, these strikes are simple adjustments?—A. Probably I can explain 
this best by this incident: At Alexandria, Ind., there were 400 men working in a 
flint glass factory. Our factories are under modern methods, you know—are 
under several different departments, and labor is divided and subdivided and all 
that in that factory. A new employer came in and they were very much dissatis- 
fied with him, and there was a strike in one department, and they just decided to 
go out, and walked out. Well, that shut up the whole factory, as the rest of the 
factory could not run without them. Well, that thing would go along, and it 
became disastrous to both employer and the men, because the men who had no 
grievance had to suffer as well as the employer who had no trouble with any of 
the men, only this little crowd. Well, now, that thing went along for a while, 
and finally one time when the factory was tied up they sent for me to come up 
and organize them. 

Q. (By Mr. Concer.) Who sent for you?—A. Themen. Now, at this meeting 
they were all outin force. They never had been organized in this factory. I then 
made a talk to the men, explaining to them the methods of organization, how we 
dealt with grievances, and all that, and organizedthem. I said to them, *‘ Youmen 
are now organized; you made a mistake yesterday by tying up that factory: that 
is just exactly the opposite of what organization teaches; but you have been taken 
in and you are now organized, and I can not recognize a strike. You mustin the 
morning go to work.” There had been 20 men discharged and paid off, and the 
contention was to get thosemen back. Isays, ‘‘ Those men will go back—those men 
will go back with the rest of you in the morning and go to work as though noth- 
ing would happen.” They said, ‘‘There is no use; because the firm had said that if 
they organized, that any and all would be discharged.” Isaid, ‘‘ You pay no atten- 
tion to that; the firm is not feeling friendly, and you are not feeling friendly, 
either. You go back and go to work and appoint a committee during the night, 
and your committee will go to the employers and lay the grievance before them, 
and if the committee can not settle, then we will call a special meeting of the 
union, and they can lay before them what has occurred between them and the 
employers, and maybe they will want to give the committee further instructions; 
and you exhaust every effort and power you have got finally before you strike. 
You must call in the State board of arbitration and see if they can not settle, and you 
must exhaustevery means that is known to organized labor before youstrike. Then 
if you decide as a union to strike after that, you must make an orderly strike, one 
that is favored by the majority of men after fair discussion; the majority of votes 
taken decides in the case.” ‘They did not want to do that; they were undisciplined 
men. I insisted that they must do it. Well, they went back in the morning; 
these 20 men that had been discharged went back also, and they took the whole of 
them back and set them to work, and there was not any further trouble about it. 
That is the condition now in that same factory. A union, in dealing with a factory 
with a number of departments, don’t allow a department to go out on a grievance. 
There can not be one man go out on a strike unless the union has taken the case 
up and thoroughly discussed it, and the union has exhausted all means of organ- 
ized labor which means arbitration. They must always be gone through with 
before any part of a factory can be struck. He has got no little crowd of men 
that have nothing to control them; he has not got a little crowd of men to deal 
with at all; he is dealing with a committee, and the wage scale is signed, and all 
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he conditions of settlement pending the new wage scale are all arranged for, and 
i knows he can run the eRetory for a given length of time without any trouble. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuures.) What became of those who were dissatisfied? You say 
they went back. Were their grievances adj usted after they went back?—A. Yes. 
I told you they were discharged to be replaced by some foreigners, and they feared 
that the whole crowd of them would be discharged eventually, a few at a time; 
and these men when they went back the next morning were told that these Hun- 
- garians would be laid off. They were old citizens there; had grown up with the 
factory. : 

Q. (By Mr.FarquHar.) And practically, then, you had some cooperation through 
the employers, did you? As an organizer you consulted with the employers on 
this question?—A. Yes; of course; an organizer always uses his good offices, just the 
same as an arbitrator of the State arbitration board, although he is not clothed 
with that kind of authority. We always use all the power we have to get people 
together and make a settlement. ; 

Q. Are those usually your instructions there, to be peace makers?—A. Certainly. 
An organizer never orders a strike. If there is a strike ordered, it is done by the 
union without his orders. , 

Q. (By Mr. PHiuiies.) Then, after they became organized they went back with- 
out having the grievance adjusted in this department?—A. Yes. y 

Q. The organization did not consider it of sufficient importance to order a strike, 
and they remained there without any change in the conditions before, did they?— 
A. No; the condition was changed. They got that, or there would have been a 


- strike, I suppose—an orderly, legal strile,if the grievance had not been adjusted; - 


but it was adjusted. When the committee went into the office, they said the 
grievance was there and then adjusted; and the committee is said to have reported 
that everything was all right. But the point was, that they ought not to have 
gone out without trying to make a settlement first. You see there is the great 
blunder. % 

Q. (By Mr. FaRQuHAR.) Now, in that case, so far as you were concerned as an 
organizer of the federation, if the president of that union and the executive commit- 
tee had not been able to make the adjustment with the owners, could they have 
struck until some central authority gave them authority to strike, or could they 
strike on their own hook?—A. That union could, because it was a member of the 
American Federation of Labor, which does not have any jurisdiction over an 
order in that respect. A member of a national union, however—you know they 
are under certain rules and regulations, and they can not have a legal strike 
without they are directly authorized by the central union—they can strike, but 
they would not get the support and benefit; but in cases where the union does not 
belong to a national, or where it is affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, which gives complete home rule to the local, the local could strike. 

Q. So that these affiliated locals that are chartered as affiliated unions by the 
American Federation of Labor can make a strike at their own will, without con- 
sultation of the executive committee of the American Federation of Labor and 
without receiving any benefit financially if creating a strike?—A. The American 
Federation does not give any benefits; only this, that it is optional whether it will 
or not. It must be agreed upon. 

@. Have you many of those affiliated bodies of the American Federation of 
Labor in the State of Indiana?—A. Yes; quite a large number. 

_ Q. What proportion of the membership of the State belong to national or 
international unions and what proportion to the affiliated chartered unions?—A. 
Well, I suppose of the membership that 90 per cent belong to a national and about 
10 per cent are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. They havea 
good many locals, but not such large membership. As a general thing, those con- 
nected with the American Federation of Labor cor ¢ 


= BT hor : ; me into the American Federa- 
1on of Labor as nationals just as soon as they can get enough locals organized to 


organize anational. Six or seven unions will be sufficient to start with, and just 
as soon as they are able they immediately come into a national; so they never will 
have very many that will have direct affiliation. 


@. (By Mr. CLarktn.) Is there any speci age i i ganiza- 
tion or federation?—A, ree there ie a oe jane uaa 

Q. What are the main advantages?—A. Well, in the first place it brings soli- 
darity. It can not come with a large number of locals. These nationalsall affili- 
ate with one national body—that is, one American Federation of Labor. The 
nationals have national officers, and they are the people who do the business for 
the national with the American Federation of Labor, which is a federation of 
these nationals; and these unions that I talk about that have got charters from 
the Federation direct are odds and ends of labor that have not got a sufficient 
number to have a national. As a general thing, the leading crafts of the country 
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all have nationals, and the American Federation's chartered locals are of the small 
crafts, or odds and ends as it were, or of the unskilled. As I say, the solidarity 
of that comes from these combined nationals in the American Federation of Labor, 
and enables them to have a complete record of things and a complete correspond- 
ence. Now, for instance, when there are any bills before Congress that relate to 
labor, the American Federation of Labor sends out those bills to all the locals and 
central bodies, and keeps in close touch with them. Then, when the time of trou- 
ble comes—let me say in a large strike that involves a large number of men, like 
this big affair in Chicago, such strikes as that and the coal miners—the whole force, 
the entire organized force of the country, through the federation plan of action, 
is brought to bear with moral support, and financial, if necessary to their sup- 
port, and these men in these contests get the prestige that comes by numbers and 
by aggregations, just as we see it in every affair about us. It has the same effect 
in the labor field. 

. But in case of ordinary strikes which are not very large, the difficulty is 
usually settled by the local or State organizations, is it not?-—A. Yes. Now, Mr. 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, has been in that office 
nearly ever since it was instituted. He has settled a very great many labor diffi- 
culties. Sometimes men can not agree, and nobody could make a settlement; 
sometimes all agree well and consent to Mr. Gompers. Now, his official position 
cuts a big figure, and he goes there on the ground with long experience and offi- 
cial prestige, and it gives him weight, both with the employer and men; they will 
take his advice where they would not take it of some one else, and his advice has 
most always been in the settlements along conservative lines, and he usually suits 
the employer in his methods. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) What effect does foreign immigration have on organ- 
ized and unorganized labor, if any?—A. Well, it can not be said to to be so very 
bad in Indiana, only as we are influenced by it in other States. You understand 
how thatis. Now, Chicago is a point where a particular effort is always made. 
They have those immigrant agents there, and they have a way of dodging our 
immigration law, and there is always a large supply of foreigners, and especially 
of the undesirable kind, in Chicago. The only way it affects us directly is in cer- 
tain kinds of work, say railroad construction, or some large public works; and 
during the time we were putting in our gas supply there for distributing natural 
gas, and various things like that—in such cases they can send to Chicago by tel- 
egraph through one of these agents. The agent supplies all contractors with a 
card giving directions how to get any kind of men he wants. Hecan send in by 
telegraph and have any number of men out by the next train, any kind of men he 
wants, and in that way it affects us some. Go to South Bend, and you find them 
there in the big works at South Bend, like Studebaker’s, and one or two works 
there, and the same in Birdsell’s. and the Singer sewing machine factory. We 
find them especially in the first two factories. I suppose eight-tenths of them are 
foreigners. And they come right there and stay there, and never work anywhere 
else. They have come there and have a little town of their own; have their own 
business houses and their own methods of doing everything. , 

Q. What is the nationality?—A. Several nationalities; Swedes, Hungarians, and 
some Italians; and we can not touch them with organization; you can not organ- 
ize them at all; can do nothing with them. They are just as foreign and will 
remain that way until the millennium. 

. Does this undesirable and lower class of labor dominate the labor market 
there?—A. It does in the factories. ; 

Q. So that their standard of wages and living is the standard of the working- 
man principally?—A. Yes; that is what it comes to. oi 

Q. Is there no way of organizing the Americans or other nationalities there as 
against this low class of labor?—A. No. We have had a little organization in 
the ‘Singer,’ but then the other portion is so small in those big factories that 
they feel afraid of organization—going into a union. I will say they may feel it 
without there being any warrant for feeling it. Mr. Studebaker tells me—I 
have known him for quite a while—he tells me that he is perfectly willing for 
his men to organize if they will. I can not organize them, and we have spent 
a good deal of money. The South Bend unions have tried to organize them, get- 
ting organizers to talk to them in their own language, and all that, but we can 
not organize them. The few in there who are Americans feel if they go into 
an organization that they will lose their jobs and that their places will be filled 
by foreigners. That is their feeling. Mr. Studebaker says that is not the case. | 

Q. (By Mr. Puruuips.) What class of foreigners work in Mr. Studebaker’s 
works?—A. He has three or four kinds, particularly Swedes. The Swede isa 
pretty good worker; a pretty steady man and a hard-working fellow. 
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. They predominate, then?—A. The Hungarians are quite numerous there, 
and I hardly know which of the two is the largest. j " 

Q. (By Mr. CLarkE.) As a general thing they are skilled mechanics, are they 
note—A. Yes. Well, right there, I want to say that Mr. Studebaker does not 
need asingleskilled mechanicin his business any more. A man does not even neces- 
sarily have to know how to make one part of a wagon. I spent half a day in his 
factory not long ago, and the factory is arranged to some extent as 1s the Oliver 
Plow Works. They are arranged so that you can take any man and put him to 
work with the machinery they have to-day in any one part of the work, and he has 
not anything to do but manipulatethe machine, justthe same as an engineer learns 
to handlea lever, and that is about all he has todo—the machine does it. Aman 
can hardly believe it, but itis true. He doesn’t need any single man in there to 
make any one part of a wagon; so that the question of skill has not anything to do 
in these factories. 

Q. Then, what is called skilled labor employed there in Studebaker's is merely 
those who assemble the work ultimately, put the parts together?—A. Yes. You 
know there was a time when he built his wagons—in part, at least—with skilled 
labor, and as evolution went on in his factory it was done away with. There are 
a good many of those people there yet; there are men in there yet who can build 
a wagon; but I say he does not look to the man of any skill at all now. He isnot 
keeping skilled men, and has notfor years. He does not pay skilled rates of wages 
to but avery few. Hehasa few men there he callsskilledmen. Isuppose you can 
call the man who stripes the wagon, puts the paint on, a skilled man, but there is 
a machine used with that that robs it. 

. (By Mr. FaRQuHAR.) Stencil?—A. Yes. 

. So you would say that change from skilled labor in that factory to unskilled 
was brought about by modern machinery and invention?—A. Yes; it is eliminat- 
ing the trades very rapidly. 

@. What view have you on that question of modern machinery, as far as the 

learning of handicraftsis concerned and wages among the American workingmen? 
What effect has modern machinery and invention on wages and men themselves, and 
on trades?—A. Well, it has been demoralizing, I think, in every department. The 
organization of labor, right there, has had a great deal to do with saving labor 
from the worst that would have come in this rapid introduction of machinery; but 
we can see some of its effects in the unorganized trades. There are some little 
industries in our country that are affected very much. Take the furniture indus- 
try, for instance, It is quite a large industry, and has never been organized suf- 
ficiently to have control, and therefore it may be said to be an unorganized trade 
We find that wages in that industry were once’ high, and it was called a good 
trade. You will find wages there now are barely above the price of common 
labor on the average throughout the country; $1.25 a day. probably, is a fair aver- 
age of the price of labor in the furniture factories throughout the country. As 
the machinery was introduced in that industry the wages went down, until it has 
reached, I suppose, bedrock and won't probably get any lower; and it has been 
there quite a long while, and reached there practically before the panic came on 
The same can be said of several other industries where organization has not been 
able to meet and adjust and regulate the new conditions, and the biggest and best 
work the organized labor has done has been to save the handicrafts in our countr 
“ie ee eee igaton by the machine. : 

: at effect does this introduction of aut i -saving i 
on your hours of labor?—A. Well, it has Tot Reape Hite E onyehine oan 
as yet with the shortening of hours, but the shortening of hours iad not be “ 
accomplished. The trades that have got the shorter hours are the trad that 
are the least affected by machinery. My trade is one of the trades th ic ; 
next to the cigar makers in the universal 8-hour day, but my trade h = ont 
been affected by machinery seriously in the last few fae oi our 8-1 on a u 
was got before machinery was dreamed of in our pusneen The 73 hiner nt 
the cigar maker's trade is not very extensive yet compared t rhe i spas 
they had their 8-hour day before there was anv machines in theif is ie Say 

Q. How did your trade manage first of all ‘to obtain that 8 hour ily We did 
it through the persistency of our national insisting upon tl ott ae i 
cated to the 8-hour day, and having the desire in ‘ene for it, "The after tl at 
the locals began to arrange with their employers to F ; en alter that 

: sal SE J 0 get it, and they usually got it 
by shortening the day perhaps 1 hour at first, and then later hortened i 
another—from 10 to 8; we very often got both at once. We a : ily Bor es 
increase per hour for work, but a less per-diem rate than before mW ares 
mised that a little, and then perhaps the next year we got a full rite gor the 
shorter workday, and after the workday was shortened the Wages became 
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higher. The short workday trades always get the biggest wages, and they get 
the biggest wages as a result of the shortening of the hours. It has always 
eat that way, and as we have studied the reasons for it, the reason is very 
plain to us. 

@. Do you think there is as much production out of your 8-hour day as out of a 
9-hour day?—A. No; you can just about say this, that a man that works more 
than 8 hours at most crafts is no good anyway. He will do more work per hour 
than he did for the same number of hours of the 10-hour day, but can not do as 
much work in 8 hours as in 9 or 10 hours. A man that works long hours his last 
hour in the evening is usually not very effective, and he goes to work rather worn 
ont in the morning, and it tells on his work during the whole day; whereas, if he 
works a shorter number of hours, it isa well-known fact that he goes to work in 
the morning feeling fresh, and he comes away in the evening not feeling worn 
out, and he is more cheerful and in better condition, and he does more work in a 
given length of time than in the 10-hour day. 

@. Do unorganized trades work longer hours than organized?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. How long hours do the furniture men work usually?—A. The furniture men 
work 10 hours, and some of them this last year, when they wanted to catch up 
with orders, worked 11. Some of the men told me they were about worn out. 

Q. Was there any extra pay for that 1 hour?—A. They got the same rate for 
the overtime that they got for the regular. Now, wherever there are unions they 
are paid from time and a half to double time for extra time. Where there are not 
any unions they just pay straight time for the overtime. 

Q. Now, in this furniture trade and like unorganized trades, how far does the 
foreigner enter into that class of work?—A. Well, the foreigner, as I said before, 
affects what is known as the common labor market directly; indirectly in Indiana 
he affects all of us in this way: For instance, in my trade three-fifths are foreign- 
ers—that is, three-fifths of the trade in this country learned the trade in the old 
country and came here with their trade. Well, the immigration that lands in 
New York and other places eventually affects the whole country, so that we find 
them all over the country. Now, they became so distributed in our trade that we 
regulated it ourselves about 8 yearsago. Ten years ago we put what we calla 
foreign initiation fee on stonecutters of $50. The regular initiation, however, was 
$10. Now, strange as that may seem, the foreigners were more in with that than 
the Americans. The foreigners were almost universal in the initiation. It won 
by a majority, and has obtained ever since. You might wonder how that hap- 
pened, and I want toexplain. What I tell you will apply to several other crafts. 
In our craft we called them the harvesters. He was a man who came here to 
work a while; he had heard work was good, lots of work in the United States, 
and owing to our modern method of traveling over the water, and the cheapness 
of it, and the immigrant agent giving special inducements, they could come here 
with a small amount of money and work 2 or 3 months—for a season—but did 
not intend to work any longer. In a good year he could come on here when we 
were all doing well, come in great numbers; soit often occurred in New York 
that 500 or 1,000 of them would come in a week, come out and take the work all 
over the country, and our own people—lots of them—refused to do what they did, 
and they would be out of work. The foreigners saw that if they got here and 
became residents here—they were very much opposed to that system; they knew 
how it operated in the old country, and we eliminated that man immediately. 
He could not afford to spend $50 to come here for a few months. If he comes 
here and pays his initiation fee and becomes a resident, he can visit back and 
forth to the old country all right, but he must be a resident of our country all the 
while. Now, we got rid of that harvester, which left no immigrants in our trade 
coming here except those who came here to be citizens. The man who would pay 
$50 to work at our trade was a man we knew came here to be a citizen. Well, it 
had a wonderfully good effect in our trade, and there were some other trades that 
adopted the same plan, with good effect to all of them, Now, these foreigners 
came in in different ways. As soon as they hear of some work somewhere in any 
State. the man in a depot in a town, for instance, hears of work and tells them all 
of this, so they come in there in great quantities. Now, I worked in my trade in 
Duluth some years ago when the boom was there. I was there the second year of 
the boom. I never saw so much work in a town in my life as there was there. 
They were just building everywhere, and in spite of that fact there were as many 
idle men there as had work. The men came in there that spring in those boatsso 
thick that they could not find any place to sleep, and it resulted in the cutting of 
wages right in the midst of the season. They cut the teams down from $4 a day 
to $2.50 a day; common labor from $2 a day to $1.40 a day; and it resulted ina 
great big strike, which was caused by the crowding of men that came there to the 
boom town. 
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@. What year was that in?—A. About 12 years ago; 11} years. 

Q. Did not quite a number of these immigrants—even if birds of passage or har- 
vesters—did not a good many of them carry foreign union cards?—A. Very few. 
In our trade a great many of them did, perhaps one-fourth of them, because our 
trade is an old organized trade in Europe. It is the oldest in the world, you know, 
organized trade, and they are better organized in my trade in Europe than in any 
one trade, perhaps. man : : y . 

Q. What do you find is the general opinion as to immigration among organized 
men usually, as to the present laws, etc.?—A. I believe they are all favorable to 
the present laws, but most of them think that they do not go far enough. 

Q. What is the general suggestion about what amendments ought to be made 
to the law?—A. There isa pretty strong feeling that there ought to be a per-capita 
tariff in the law sufficient so that a man would not come here unless very anxious 
to come and be accitizen. We take this view, that if our conditions are better in 
this country than where they come from, that is the reason they come here. We 
have done something toward making them better. It is the result of our efforts; 
and if they want to come here and participate in our better conditions, they ought 
to do something to make them good effective fellows, and then if a man comes 
here and wants to accomplish a thing that will tend to improve his conditions, 
on the one hand, he should try and get the benefit out of it, and on the other hand, 
if he wants to be the reverse, he ought not to have absolute freedom in that 
respect. 

Q. What amount of tariff would you put on this man?—A. Well, you know, we 
have never decided on that, but the opinions run all the way from $25 to $100 each. 
You might call a fair average $50. 

@. Would you have any discrimination between skilled and unskilled labor?— 
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Q. Simply the adult, the bread-earning part of the family; but no tax on others?— 
A. Well, those who come here to get work im,our flush times. They do not come 
at other times, you know. 

. How could you segregate these from those who came here for permanent 
settlement?—A. My idea is we could do it in this way: It can be easily ascer- 
tained, just as you have to ascertain under the present laws, what a man’s pur- 
poses are in coming here, whether for visiting, or to get in the industrial 
tield, industrial employment. I think those things could be reached. A man 
could be made to make a statement of what his intentions are. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) If you were to put on a per-capita tax, then you would 
still preserve the protective provisions of our present Jaws?—A. Oh, yes, yes. I 
think the present laws aresatisfactory as far as they go. Ithink everybody knows 
they are right, among the laboring people. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaAR.) Do you think the educational test would be a good 
thing?. -A. Well, we do not take to that very much, for the reason that we are 
trying to run clear and clean of anything that seems to be an unjust discrimina- 
tion between the working people, There is a desire on the part of organized men 
to have the unskilled organized, or try to bring the unskilled under the same plan 
by which conditions may be bettered, and we feel that the ignorant man has the 
same rights and as many rights asthe other man has perhaps. Weare not respon- 
sible in any way for the ignorance of the foreigner. Nor do we feel that we are 
pane make good conditions for him, and especially to sacrifice our own for 

good, 

Q. Have your people ever discussed the entire prohibition of immigration of 

that character for some years, series of years?—A. It is discussed in our conven- 
tions and through our press—all those things—all the time. 
_ Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is it true that almost without exception organized labor 
is in favor of further restriction of immigration?—A. I would not want to say that 
without exception. It may be fair to say that 90 per cent of them are in favor of 
it. There is a per cent of our people, and pretty largely represented among the 
Americans and some of the Germans, that believe that there ought not to be any 
restriction. The per cent that is opposed to further restriction are the same 
people who were opposed to the restriction we have now. There is a small per 
cent of our people who don’t want any restriction. 

Q. So far as organization has expressed itself on this question, has it been in 
favor of further restrictionR—A. Yes; it has been along that line. It has not 
stipulated exactly what method, I believe. 


Q. It is true, I suppose, that a very large per cent of organized workers of this 
country are foreigners?—A. That is true in some crafts, 

Q. Well, is it not true that a very large per cent of those who are prominent as 
labor leaders are men of foreign birth or immediate descendants of foreigners?— 
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A. Yes; that may be said. I do not know that it would be fair to say that the 
majority of men who have got prominence in labor circles are actually foreigners, 
Speaking of them as descendants of foreigners, it perhaps would hold good. 

Q. What has your observation been as io the attitude of these men on this 
question? Are they one with the Americans on the proposition to further limit or 
restrict immigration?—A. Why, I think it may be said that 90 per cent of them 
anyway—safe to say that—are in favor of further restriction. 

But they are divided as to what is the proper course to pursue by way of 
restriction?—A. Yes; they are in accord as to that. The matter has not been 
discussed in a definite form. 

Q. (By Mr. FarqunHar.) You think that this immigration, say 500,000 a year, 
that comes into this country, and all of them workers, has a materially bad effect 
on American wages and work?—A. Yes, it has: and for these two reasons: First, 
their consumption in proportion to the productive power is much less than is true 
of the American or the man who has been raised under highly civilized condi- 
tions; and in the second place, they have been used to a lower standard of living, 
and they find themselves here in a strange country with a strange language and 
they are inclined to congregate in certain centers and become dominant there, and 
an outsider has not any show atall. They just simply seem to run the town or 
factory orindustry. I think I ought to say this so you will get my thought here: 
The foreigner from the highly civilized country where labor conditions are fairly 
good we would not make any kick about; but the trouble comes in with those 
from nations where the standard of living is very meager and their educational 
qualitications are very low,and they are naturally ignorant as to what labor’s 
rights are. Now, for instance, you take from the south of Italy, where labor has 
not had a thought—not a single one of them, from what I can learn, for 100 years, 
has ever had an ambition or thought that he could ever owna footof land. It 
never enters into his thought, and if the question were put to these men and they 
were told that the Americans owned the land they could not understand how it 
is possible for a workingman to own a piece of land. Well, take these people 
brought over here,it has immediate effect. By and by some of them become 
assimilated with our people and take on some of the American instincts and some 
become fine trades-unionists. When you can get them segregated and get at them 
you can educate them; but the trouble is they congregate, and there is just as 
much a wall around them here as there is over there, so far as we are concerned. 
We can not reach them. The public schools can not reach them. None of our 
unions can reach them. 

Q. This latter class of European immigrants that come here do the hard work 
of public improvements, the maintenance of roads, sewer building, and everything 
of that kind. Provided it were possible to shut out that class of immigrants 
for a series of, say,5 years, who would take their place here?—A. Why, a very 
worthy class of our citizens who are the most needy. The people who are in the 
hardest conditions in our country would be immensely benefited, and would take 
their places very readily. The organized men of our country are getting good 
wages if they can get work. At the wages they have established they can live 
very good. It is the unorganized portion and the unskilled men that are suffering 
under the present evolution. Hecan not even get a good living if he is employed 
every day. Heis living below the American standard. Now he is getting a low 
wage for the very reason that there is nodemandfor him. In a town where there 
gets to be an extra demand for men and they do not import foreigners, wages go 
up for this common labor, and the great need of the country is that. We have 
such.a mass of men whose wages are so low and their yearly incomes still lower 
because of lack of employment that something is very essential to be done for 
these people. The trades can protect themselvesnow. Wecan get along without 
any further immigration law; but we are making a plea for this under dog, this 
great mass that constitutes eight-tenths of the workers of this Union. They are 
the people that something must be done for, and if immigration could be shut off 
entirely or one-half for 5 years these people would get their wages readjusted, and 
that would give a larger consumption and larger production, and both capital 
and labor would benefit and we would all benefit. _ a 

Q. Now. in the mining industry, for instance, is it not a fact that the foreigner 
predominates?—A. Yes; I guess it could be said that is true, especially in Penn- 
sylvania. 

TC: And he gets the standard wage?—A. Purely by virtue of the fact that they 
are organized in unions, and they have got some good talent that governs and 
suggests and makes policies for them. 

(By Mr. Kennepy.) Were they not formerly brought here to break down 
the standard wage that existed?—A. A good many of them were, especially in 


Pennsylvania. 
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j Mr. Farquuar.) Do you not find that.the Americans and the second 
ees of the Saaipiiers do not want any of this heavy outdoor work; that a 
good many would rather take to the farm if they could get a good chance, or 
some lighter work, mechanical or otherwise, in the city, and does not that leave 
this great field oper to all this unorganized labor, foreign or otherwise, at low 
rates?—A. Well, you see a man’s desire is one thing and his ability to carry it out 
is another. The American does not take to that kind of work; that is correct. 
He does not take to it as a duck to water, but he is coming to it rapidly, because 
it is the best thing he can do. Skilled trades are growing less all the time. 


Machinery andother evolutions are driving the farmer tothetown. Heiscoming . 


to these congested centers and we find them doing all kindsof work. A good many 
of them get to be clerks in stores, a few get into office work; and right here we 
meet another proposition. Woman is going into the very line of industry that 
the American man wants to go into. The American man and woman are com- 
peting for the same jobs that are not of this very humble character, and the 
woman is getting the best of it. She is rapidly running the man out and he has 
to find some other place, and we find him at work on public works. We have 
seen men fit to be in Congress working with a shovel. The improved economy of 
our industries in the way of distribution is laying off the drummer, as we call 
him, by thousands. He seeks a job at bookkeeping and finds that full. He has 
to work somewhere, and where but in this common-labor market? That is where 
they are all going. Now, if he goes into that market and finds that it is blocked, 
then you see his condition grows desperate. The American does not object so 
much to the kind of work he does, speaking generally, but he does object to 
working for the wage fixed for that class of work. : : 

Q. So you argue almost a law of necessity there, because of new inventions and 
machinery taking away the handicraft, as you might say, of the mechanic, that 
gradually machinery will sink the man down grades and grades until ultimately 
the skiiled mechanic or artisan or workman wall have to give way to the unskilled. 
You do not see any immediate prospect of such a state of things; you are speaking 
rather more on the theoretical line?—A. No. 


(). Have you practically seen it—seen this change come?—A. Yes. Itiscoming - 


so you can pointit out very clearly. As Ihave said, in the Studebaker works they 
do not need a mechanic. That has occurred in the last few years. Gointo the 
glass factories. The glassmachines came in and blow glass and do various things. 
Now, you see these globes—lamp chimneys. Three years ago we thought that 
would be the last thing that could be touched with a machine, but it is decidedly 
found to be the fact now that the machines are making a finer article than is made 
by hand. They operate the machines, some of them, with boys. With many of 
them a boy or girl can do the work, and they do not give the man a chance to 
work, even with the machine. You can go into nearly every line of industry and 
see the tendency is so marked that it is no trouble to see where it is coming out. 
It will not eliminate all the skilled men in some of the industries; it will retain 
some, You see what occurred in the newspaper offices. It came in there and 
practically knocked out the typesetter, who was the foundation of that trade. It 
took a man torun a machine, These machineswould now be run by typewriters, 
not typesetters, had it not been for the union taking possession of the situation to 
that extent that they compelled them to usea typesetter to runthemachine. But 
the stenographer would be just the party to run it, because that is just what they 
have to learn—to run it. It took a great portion of the skilled work out of the 
newspaper offices. It is reaching out; it is going on in every department of 
industry. - 

Q. You have in the State of Indiana many factories, and you have a factor 
law?—A. We have a factory inspector; yes. ‘ : 2 J 

Q. Can you give the commission some points as to the condition of factory 
labor in that State and the efficiency of the laws governing factory labor, espe- 
cially as it relates to women and children?—A. The conditions in the glass fac- 
tories, which are quite numerous in our State, owing to natural gas—that is 
one of the industries that can use child labor perhaps more than any other out- 
side of textile work. They were using child labor to such an extreme there that 
it had become unbearable. They work night and day, you know, and you would 
see these factories full of little boys from 8 to 13 and 14 in that factory all night. 
It was a horrible thing to look at. Of course the factory inspector has wrought 
quite a change in that. He has eliminated the boys and girls from the factory, 
and out of his work has come a better, a higher, education of the people, so that 
the families now are not anxious to have their children in the factory. They have 
had the bad effects pointed out to them, and the newspapers have fallen in line, 
and the churches, and they have all had an effect. So now, for the last year or 80, 
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they can not get boys enough, and the little fellows have gone to striking. We 
have several times had to do with settling some of these strikes where the strikers 
were boys and girls. One of the big factories is going to Chicago, where he 
acknowledges he can get boys; can’t get them in Indiana. They were going to 
replace these boys, because they struck, with girls, but that brought on a strong 
public sentiment against the employment of girls in the factories, and the girl 
business is done for entirely; public sentiment will not allow it at all. Before the 
factory inspection law brought out that sentiment it was done, but there has been 
a wonderful change in the boys and girls working in the factory. Then the sani- 
tary condition of the factory has been wonderfully improved during the time the 
factory inspector has been in there. We have only had him going on 3 years, and 
we think the outcome of his work, when he gets the factories properly adjusted, 
will be one of the best things done under the factory laws. 

Q. You have no law, then, regulating the hours of labor for children and their 
ages?—A. Yes; we have for children; and a law that pertains to larger ones, up 
to girls about 17 and boys up to about 16, I think. It fixes the hours that they 
shall work. They can not work over 45 hours a week, I think. 

There is one thing indeed that is hard to reach with these laws. We try to over- 
come it, but can not. The father and mother are frequently anxious for the boy 
or girl to work in the factory, and feel the absolute necessity of their earnings to 
support the family. The tendency with them is to claim their children are older 
than they are, and they go into court and make affidavit, where it is necessary, 
that they are dependent on the earnings of the child, and of course some are kept 
in the factory in that way; you can not reach them. 

Q. Have you a compulsory education law in Indiana?—A. Yes; and a full set of 
officials whose duty it is to compel the attendance of children in school. 

. But your factory labor laws contain nothing in respect to education in con- 
nection with the hours of labor of the children?—A. No; nothing that is of any 
value, ; 

Q. Do you suppose the law is very well enforced since you have had it there in - 
Indiana with an adequate number of inspectors?—A. Well, we did not at first 
have an adequate number, and we have not as many as we need now, but it is 
increasing and is doing pretty effective work. I think through a portion of the 
State, the manufacturing portion, the law has been fairly effective. 

@- You spoke of women competing with men in the field of labor. What do 
you think of the competition of the women and children in this factory system 
competing with men?—A. Well, the tendency as we find it in statistics—the 
increased number of women going into the industries has gotten to be an alarm- 
ing fact. Its effect on women is evidently very bad, and with laboring people it 
is one of the most difficult problems to meet. We only know of one remedy—I 
do not know that the Government could help us in that. We claim the only 
remedy for it, unless it be a very stringent one of some other kind, would be to 
get the same wages for women that men get for doing the same work. There are 
2 or 3 unions that have a sufficient control of the craft to accomplish that, and 
they are not seriously bothered by woman labor. The work of the printing trade 
could nearly all be done by women. It is peculiarly women’s work, and yet by 
taking hold of the matter a number of years ago and fixing the rate of woman’s 
work the same as man’s, and admitting them to the union on the same basis, a 
more moderate number of women have gone in, and those that have are getting 
men’s wages. It has never been a problem in that trade. So long as a woman 
can take the place of a man and at a lower wage she is going to increase in num- 
ber in the industries. : : 

Q. (By Mr. CLarkeE.) When you said public sentiment was against the employ- 
ment of women and girls in factories, did you have re‘erence to any particular 
kind of factories?)—A. Well, yes; what I would term—there could be a few excep- 
tions, but what we mean is these factories where the conditions are not altogether 
agreeable for women; where the factory runs night and day; where the surround- 
ings, the environments, arenot just what publicsentiment thinks a woman ought to 
be in. 

Q. Such as glass factories and iron and the like?—A. And paper mills. 

@. I donot understand that there isa public sentiment against the employment 
of women and girls of a suitable age in textile manufactories, do you?—A,. I do 
not find anything in Indiana—of course, we have not a great deal of that indus- 
try there and it is not brought to the public attention. [I donot know what the 
feeling in regard to textile works is in that matter. I donot think there is any 
general sentiment against woman working or having achance to work in indus- 
tries where she can work under conditions that will not be detrimental to her, 
and where she can work without working to the detriment of the men, but there 
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is a sentiment growing against the effect of women’s labor at cheap rates—the 
effect it has on the rightful breadwinner, the husband. The girl is beginning to 
find out that when she marries a $6 man he is not the breadwinner, but she has 
often to go out and support him. 

Q. Do you find theunions generally favor the payment of equal wages to women 
with men for the same kind of labor and quantity of work?—A. Yes. It seems to 
be eminently just and I know of no union that bas ever raised an argument against 
it, except it is a custom that has come up without any apparent reason for it. 

A woman in Indianapolis, to live according to the standards that society fixes, 
really requires wages about the same as I would. Indianapolis is a town about 
the same as Washington and has about the same standards, and when she works 
for $3 or $4 a week—$5 is high; very few get $)—and she has to maintain herself 
with that wage, it is clear that a good many things will be said about her and she 
will be brought under influences that will not be the best for her because of the 
fact that everybody knows she does not make money enough to support her in 
line with what her ambition craves and what her rights are. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in printing offices through the State of Indiana women 
get the same prices for composition that men do?—A. In all of the union offices. 
There is not a single other office in the State that pays over half rates to women. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHaR.) Have you a large office in that State that employs a 
good many women below the scale?—A. Yes; we have one that is on strike now 
with the printers at Hammond—Conkey works. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Do you believe if the men in a trade could fix it so 
that the employer must pay the women the same wage that he pays the men that 
the employer would not care to have women in the trade?—A. That would be 
true in a majority of instances. There are instances where a woman fills the 
place as well or better than a man. The printing trade only employs a few 
women. It is open to her, but the employers have to pay the same price, and if 
they have to pay the same price most of the &mployers would rather have men 
The man is largely in the majority in offices where there is a union, and where 
pee Say union women are often in the majority, and the reasons are on account 

@. In union offices the women get the scale that men g i i 
they get only about half?—A. From half down; sp 2 are Coase cee 
ga So ie en cae at serra friendly to women in their trades; just toward 

?—A, y give them all the encourag: f 
and she has all the rights and here ee naan? itch nna rch 
ee autre ine reamed Do women have an equal privilege with the men in join- 

@. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Is n iffic i i 
tne nonninion wae sobre ae aes ad he in the employment of women in 

). e employment of women there often cuts the wage of the nonunion 

i : : 3 Se l ) € male 
oe ead agi Son Yes; the male nonunion printer is away below the union 

Q. Does not the same thing occur in stores— S i i 
aS Py Vian a half ine wages neuallypaid, bebundrcsds ara te 

g S effect. There is, however, this one difference in the store: Inad 
goods or a clothing store—and the sam i > Nebr ede 
becomes a fixture in the store. He has kaa mets rate oi near aed 
acquaintances, and is able to control acertain patronage; and if h je aati Sart 
store he would take the trade with him. He maintains his a ui enaoeaee 
Every store has one or more such clerks in it d tk Neesbemen pmi 
they hold it é hee S in it, and they get pretty good wages, and 

Vi on that proposition; but the man whose pla be fill 
man—and the employer never loses in that parthetian sie ake a eee See 
ee cut peeeson of the cheaper wages of women pablo > 

. oes not e larger . ¥ 
ee nocnt ces beeen that are employed at even half wages 
A. Well, I could hardly say ti at Ith aie ny ee 
has made it absolutely necessary to oe Mane pal epee iene 
even if they hired men. They run aie peas ee set Len seek 
motia'department store it is like a factor epartment system, and even if it is 
must handle each of these. If they 2 oe ee into departments, and somebody 
ee ee man thero, not have a girl for $2 or $3 a week, they 

Q. But has not the system of marking ¢ i i 
cash payment or 30-day accounts ate nea ane De ae digaee 
because the party who sells only shows you the articl Mere Areata SUN: 
A. It is true in the stores to a large extent as it i ah ae the figures are there?— 
has simplified it'so that loss elcill than formerly can do the sane wee 

q. And the less skilled gets the less wares Yes. eo ade 
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Q. So it is not really a matter of competition, but the efficiency of the party and 
the usefulness of the party in filling the place that regulates the wage?—A. Well, 
I do not know that I would hardly want to say that. There is this about it. 
There is a large supply of American girls who want to get into stores and offices, 
and that supply, ever present, makes the man who conducts the store know that 
_ he can make his own price for them, and he has cut it and had it for years at that 
low price, and hesays that he can sell goods cheaper because of that; it helps to sell 
his goods cheap, and soon. But an investigation made lately in Chicago, as well 
as in our own town, has shown that the well-to-do women, large purchasers of 
dry goods and things like that—after an investigation it has been discovered that 
by employing these girls the saving in dollars and cents in wages as compared 
with a woman who is larger and would get more wages, that the saving is, to 
some extent, lost in their efficiency. A little girl with no judgment is not just 
the person that the customer likes to talk to when she comes in to buy some 
goods; she would rather talk to some person of mature age, with some knowledge 
in the business. It is found that the customers of these large stores are not alto- 
gether pleased with this clerk system, and then it is also found they would be 
willing to insist. if some organization or plan could be adopted, on these girls’ 
wages being increased to at least double what they are. They feel that would 
eliminate the small girl and put in the larger girl, and one better fitted to handle 
goods and wait on customers satisfactorily, and give that girl a living wage. 
That seems to be the sentiment when we get at the sentiment in the large towns. 
The sentiment seems to be in the people to that extent, that they would be willing 
to do something if they knew how. Some well-to-do women, among them Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine. say they have been investigating and trying to effect some organi- 
zation, and they have found among the well-to-do people a sentiment that is 
very much opposed to these cheap wages of clerks. 

Q. Under the modern mercantile and factory life of this country and its remark- 
able subdivision into departments and specialization, do you think as much money 
comes into the American home now, where there are more than one or two per- 
sons in the home earning wages, as there was 80 or 40 or 50 years ago, when we had 
only one breadwinner in the family?—A. You mean as much of the comforts of 
life? 

Q. I mean as much money coming into the American home because of all the 
inmates of the home can do something now that is remunerative, which avenues 
were not open 40 years ago tothem. Do you think that there is as much money 
coming into the modern home, considering that there are so many new avenues 
open for salaries and work, more than there were under the old one-breadwinner 
system?—A. Yes; more dollars come into the home now than then. 

Q. Is there more consumption and a higher standard of living than there was 
40 years ago in the mechanic’s home?—A. You speak of the mechanic’s home? 
Yes. The method of living, however, I ought to say right here, like everything 
else, the quality and standard have changed in this way: The bill of fare that I 
used to eatin Ohio 30 or 40 years ago when a boy in my home we thought it was 
commonthen. We had the best butter and milk, the best meat, and the best of 
everything, and we thought it was common. We wanted a little tea and sugar, 
which was very dear. Now, if I should go in Indianapolis to buy that same bill 
of fare that we used to think was common it would take pretty near all I can earn 
as a mechanic to pay the table bill for a family of 4 or 5, But we do not eat them 
under our new evoiution or system that evolution has brought. We find our 
town people, as working people, are cut_off from the yellow-legged chicken and 
pure butter and pure milk and pure, good meat. All these things we do not under- 
take to buy, but we have adopted a new standard, and we take the second-grade 
meat and things like that, which do very well and are maybe just as healthful; 
and we take the rest of the money and go out and buy a good many things we 
could not buy when I wasa boy. We can get sugar and many things that we 
called knicknacks then; we call them necessities now. We have spread over a 
large territory and have eliminated some of the best things we used to have, but 
have filled their places with other things. — 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Are you not making a comparison between country and 
city life unconsciously instead of the change between now and 40 years ago? Is 
it not a fact that in the small town and on the farm this pure butter is still 
obtainable by the poor man?—A. Yes; a man in the country who raises it; but 
you must remember the town and city 40 years ago only comprised a very small 
proportion of the population, while now it comprises over half of it. You see 
to-day in each little town—manufacturing centers—the workingman has been 
gathered in from the little workshop and put into the factory, and he centers 
around the factory and has to live there; and even if it is a town of only 2,000 or 
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3,000 inhabitants, he meets the same conditions that he would have 40 years ago 
in a city the size of Washington, You see you go into a small town—even a 
town in Indiana, and you folks here would call that a good ways west—you go 
there in atown of 3,000 or 4,000 inhabitants, and you will find that butter is always 
double the price that the farmer gets for it, and eggs the same way and chickens 
he same. The retailer—the distributer—takes just as much as the farmer gets 
or raising it. We pay 25 cents for butter and 14 cents a dozen for eggs and 12 to 
5 cents a pound for chickens. Well, the workingman does not buy them any- 
where, even in the little towns. He quit that business. Possibly he buys a few 
eggs during the summer, and occasionally a man has a deal with a farmer to 
deliver butter the year round: but if he depended on the price he could buy it for 
in the market, he could not touch it. So we buy oleomargarine, and our people 
actually have begun to think it is just as good as butter. Now you find the work- 
ingman does not undertake to buy choice steaks, and I find by long experience 
that | feel just as well without them. I do not know that we have lost anything; 
but that is the change. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you buy oleomargarine for what it is or butter?— 

A. In Indiana we had a law requiring it to be labeled ‘‘ oleomargarine,” and most 
people who buy it buy it for what it is; but you can not buy a pound of pure but- 
ter in the creameries of Indianapolis; you can not buy any pure butter unless you 
buy it directly from the farmer. 
- Q. Is there any imposition on the purchasers of this article? Is the law enforced 
strictly, do you know?—A. I guess not exactly. I know there was an instance 
not long ago brought to the attention of the Supreme Court, where about 80 gro- 
cery keepers had been handling butter made 20 miles from Indianapolis, called 
pure creamery butter, and it was found it was all oleomargarine, and the grocery 
keepers swore they did not know the difference, and 1 think they did not; it was 
such a good imitation. 

q. You feel, if it is offered for sale and the workingman wants to buy it, he 
should have the means of knowing that is what he is buying?—A. Yes; it ought 
to be labeled. If a person is buying something of that kind, he should know it. 

Q. Are you in favor of increasing the tax on oleomargarine?—A. Well, I do not 
think I am. I was until lately, but Lhave about concluded it has become an indus- 
try, and if we are going to protect industries, perhaps we have as much right to 
protect the oleomargarine manufacturer as the farmer; and thereisa demand for 
it. The mass of the people have to buy it. I can not use it; I can not eat it, and 
if [could have my way I would annihilate it; but we can not do that and the 
only thing is to regulate it. 

Q. (By Mr. Concrr.) What do you think about the coloring of it? Do you 
think they should be prohibited from coloring it yellow? Would the consumer 
buy it for what it is, or do they like to have it yellow?—A. If the coloring is not 
detrimental to health and really a good food product, I would see no objection to 
coloring it; but if it is not found to be a proper substance to put into the system 
it ought to be prohibited. I think there should be a rigid regulation of foods any- 
way, especially of that, and they ought to be made to label it. I know there a 
nothing would make me madder than to buy a pound of butter and find it was 
oleomargarine. Even if I did not know the difference in the taste I would not 
want a be imposed on. 

_ Q. (By Mr, Kennepy.) Do you know anything about organized labor protest- 
ing against the addi tional tax on oleomargarine? Has there been aneeres 
rom your part of the country?—A. No; I have not heard of any. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Do you think the citizens of New York ought to pro- 
panne ninst ie heople out in the country that manufacture white butter aa 
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Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What has been your experience, so far, of the effect 
of these trusts, or rather combinations of capital, on labor?—A. Well, in Indiana 
probably we get as good a view of it as anywhere. We have the Indiana end of 
nearly every trust in the country there. They are in the formulative period, of 
course, most of these trusts, and they are taking on a new form now, and a man 
can only have an opinion, of course, as to what they will be; but so far as they 
have gone, I do not see that we can say in Indiana that they have been very detri- 
mental to labor; but they would have been had it not been that labor was organ- 
ized, Their first effect, in the absence of organization, will be to reduce wages to 
a minimum, | ere they have met an organization, however, they have usually 
met them quite fairly, and I believe some concessions have been made in Indiana, 
which in fact I believe could not have been made had there not been this drgani- 
zation of industry. Labor has always found it could get more from employers, 
where an industry had several places of employment, if the employers had some 
form of organization; labor could get better conditions than from them individ- 
ually, take it as a whole, To illustrate, suppose three or four firms are doing the 
same kind of business in Washington and labor dealt with them each as individ- 
uals. Out of the four they might make, perhaps, a fair deal with three of them. 
The most of employers in every kind of industry are fair men; I want to say that 
as the opinion of organized labor. While we may be understood by some to think 
that all employers are bad men, and are fighting them, we do think the mass of 
employers are well meaning and want to do the best they can by us; but where 
we deal with them as individuals, although three of them out of the four will do 
the best they can by us, the fourth one does not intend to make any kind of a deal. 
He says, ‘‘l am running this establishment, and you have nothing to say; if you 
do not work on my conditions, you do not work at all.” He being in competi- 
tion with the other three, if we can not get him to come to terms, the other three 
won't be held. Therefore, that one controls the three in that market. But as far 
as our dealing with all of them are concerned, if the four are in an organization— 
as in the building trades, for instance—if they organize as employers, three is a 
majority and the three wiil control, and the one will be under the influence of the 
threefair-minded employers; and he yields to that influence and the scale of prices 
is made by the majority sentiment of the employers. 

The same holds to some extent with the trusts; but the trusts do one thing, 
While it is particularly scientific, and I think rightly so in its methods of produc- 
tion, one of the things about the trusts to-day is this: When a new combination is 
made they take in these various factories that have been competing, having had 
different wage scales and hours and working conditions, and they want to have a 
system established and want everything uniform, and that is, of course, all right 
in its way, but they always hunt the lowest-paid wage factory of the outfit and try to 
bring the others that have been getting higher wages down to that low one and 
make the uniformity gauge by that. That is what brings the friction on princi- 
pally. The nail trust has done that, and one or two others; but where we have 
had the trade pretty well organized and a pretty good regulation of prices, we 
have had no trouble in getting afair wage scale with them. 

We take it that the trust ought to be regulated to the advantage of the people 
generally and not with the end in view to destroy the trust, because, I think you 
understand without my telling you, the position of organized labor is that the 
trust is the outgrowth of industrial conditions, and is just as essential now as the 
corporation was several years ago. So we are not unfriendly to the trust per se, 
and we would not like to be understood that we are; but we think some of its 
methods are very pernicious, and it is clearly now or ought to be the subject of 
legislation. This is one point I want to lay before you as a thing that we will 
have more to say about in the future than in the past. ; 

We feel that industry as it is now organized is as much a quasi public, or what 
you might term an interstate concern, as is the railroad. They do business in the 
various States and the owners of the concerns are in the various States, and they 
have made the public and labor just as dependent on them, having eliminated the 
small competitor, and you can not restore them under their methods; they have 
made us entirely dependent on them as we are upon the railroad. It is true we 
can ride or we can walk, but we can not walk. I could not walk to Washington. 
I had to take the railroad. 

We think it would be wise to inquire into whether the General Government can 
not provide a committee or a commission or something to be a trustee to a certain 
extent, if you please, over these institutions as is done with the railroads, a com- 
mission that would have the duty of bringing about uniformity of prices. The 
danger ishere. I do not want to raise a point against any one trust, but only to 
use this as an illustration: The Standard Oil Company, just now in Indianapolis, 
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has a fight on with the American Oil Company and some other competitors 
there, but that is the principal one. Now they reduce the price of oil consider- 
ably in Indianapolis and will elevate the price at other places. In the various 
competing towns in Indiana they will sell oil from 1 to 2 cents less to dealers 
delivered than they do in the noncompeting towns. That is about the same thing 
therailroad wasdoing. It was discriminating, and the Government saw fit tc take ~ 
a hand and try to prevent that discrimination. 1 believe the Government could 
very easily, or I would like to suggest it for you to think about and consider the 
question of compelling a trust to have uniformity of prices, other things being 
equal, and in that way prevent them from, inan unbusiness like way and unscien- 
tific way, killing a competitor at the expense of somebody else perhaps; making 
somebody else pay more to kill that fellow. 

Then, I think you should consider the proposition whether you could not intro- 
duce an 8-hour day in the trust as you have introduced it in certain other lines 
where the Government had jurisdiction to some extent; and whether you could 
not suggest to the States some things they might do in the way of introducing the 
8-hour day, and other regulations regarding the abuse of the great power that the 
trust has. The danger is not in the good things it might do but in the bad things 
itmight do. Its poweris wonderful, and if it is exerted in a bad direction it might 
be hurtful, and if in a good direction it will be of great good to us. The Govern- 
ment, if the trust is interstate, could take a hand in that matter. 

Now, we recognize, we labor people, that the future of this country, as faras its in- 
dustrial welfare is concerned, depends ona larger production of wealth, immensely 
larger, a production that will employ all the labor constantly and all the produc- 
tive capital constantly. That is essential, but it can not be brought about unless 
we can find some way to get these men employed first, and if we can reduce the 
hours of labor and if we will restrict immigration that will help it out until we 
get these men that are idle part of the time working full time. In doing that we 
will immensely increase the markets. * 

The only difference to-day in the conditions of the masses over what they were 
three years ago is largely in the fact that they are more constantly employed. 
Our last investigation in Indiana shows that the increase in wages in Indianapolis 
compared to two years ago will not exceed an average of 8 percent. <A large num- 
ber have not had any increase and some have increased more considerably, mak- 
ing an average of 8 per cent; but the yearly incomes have increased by the amount 
of $75 to $100, and that has grown out of more constant work. Now, if the aver- 
age number of days worked by labor can be raised to 275 or 299 a year in our 
country, there would be no trouble of raising the wages of those employed. A 
raise of 25 per cent in wages would be a small item. 

Now, right here I want to call attention to a veryimportant fact in that respect. 
The public generally believes that an increase in wages adds very materially to the 
cost of the product. Well, now, in anything where we have made a careful inyes- 
tigation we find that the average labor cost of products in anything outside of 
farming, outside of agriculture, is 25 per cent, or really amounts to that. Now 
the labor cost being 25 per cent of the total factory cost, if we were after an 
increase in the labor cost of 50 per cent we would have to add only 12 per cent of 
the factory cost. The goods are bought in retail by everybody, and an increase of 
wages would only add about 10 per cent to the retail price of the goods, so that if 
you added 50 per cent to the purchasing end of labor, then where they eo to spend 
aa money in the channels of trade they would be met by an increase in the price 
fa) or 11 per cent. That would make a wonderful impetus in our purchasing 
power and in the business in our country, in our whole nation, and it would 
amount to about twice the wages of about 15,000,000 laboring men in our countr 
It amounts to four billions and a half now per annum. An increase of 50 per cae 
of wages and an increase of the number of days’ work a year added to ‘he nis of 
that, which ought to be done at all hazards, would raise the purchasing power t 
at least eight billions instead of four and a half. as it is now NO with Chat’ 
gain it would set everything in motion in this country, and it would Ke x 
ductive capital and labor work constantly, and as a rosea of that 2 ould Have 
what labor has been trying to shape for in another way for a good rast Me afl 
that is to have everybody at work and at wages that would bring A: ae Hae or 
ards of living, and every store and every man in ever trade co ja veal ‘and 
ee alt i aa eel and for himself. if 0 ee 
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statements of the total cost of raw material used and the value of the product 
for a year, and the total amount paid out for labor; and lam giving you their own 
statements in this. We ourselves gather some, too, but this is their own state- 
ment. It shows that taking the coal in with the balance it would not average 
over 25, but in the coal alone it will. 

Q. (By Mr, CLARKE.) When you speak of 25 per cent being the cost of labor 
production, you mean the final labor cost—the labor cost of the factory process?— 
A. Yes; of the factory process. 

+ (By Mr. FarquHar.) The finished product?—A. Forty per cent of the whole 
cost. 

_ Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) In many industries everything that goes into the factory 
is somewhat advanced by labor?—A. Yes. 

@. And there is a great variation in that, I suppose, according to the kind of 
product that the factory is turning out. In some cases the labor cost is as high as 
90 per cent, is it not, when you take into account all processes of the production?— 
A. No; I do not know of anything that goes that high. It could not, you see. 
Under the machine method of production capital must cut a large figure in the 
cost. There may be some small industries that might run up to as high as 80 or 
90 per cent, but they are little industries that cut no figure in our system. 

Q. For example, the hairspring in a watch?—A. Yes. 

@. (By Mr. PHIniips.) Have you any apprehension that with this great aggrega- 
tion of wealth on the one hand and the aggregation of labor on the other, there will 
be a tendency to drift toward making a capitalistic class and a labor class more 
specifically than it has been heretofore?—A. Well, I rather guess that is its tend- 
ency. 

Q. There is not so great an opportunity for the laboring man to get up and 
enter the small manufacturing establishments with smaller capital as there was 
formerly? There isno chance now for men of limited capital in large industries?— 
A. Yes; unless simply as a small stockholder he would go into a corporation. 
That is the only show for him. 

(Testimony closed. ) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 12, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. N. F. THOMPSON, 


Secretary of Southern Industrial Convention, also secretary of Chamber of 
Commerce, Huntsville, Ala. 


The commission met at 1.42 p.m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At that time 
Mr. N. F. Thompson was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn. testified 
concerning Southern industrial conditions as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) You may give your name and present address and 
official position with the Southern Industrial Convention.—A. N. F. Thompson, 
Huntsville. Ala.; secretary of the Southern Industrial Convention, and also secre- 
tary of the Huntsville Chamber of Commerce. _ i 

@. Would you state to the commission the business of your Southern Industrial 
Convention—the general objects of it?—A. The Southern Industrial Convention 
was formed last October for the purpose of unifying public sentiment in theSouth 
along industrial and business lines, and taking upallinterests of theSouth. That 
is its general purpose. Itis an open organization. There isno revenue, nomem- 
bership, local organizations taking charge of the local expense of holding conven- 
tions which are being held at different points. ' 

Q. When and where was your first convention held?—A. Huntsville. I organ- 
ized the convention, was its first secretary, and am its secretary now. é 

Q. And your second was held—— —A. (Interrupting.) At Chattanooga, in 
May—the 10th to the 15th of May, 1900. j fitt 

. The two main features, then, you say you have in your association are the 
promotion of the manufacturing and agricultural interests of the South?—A. Man. 
ufacturing, agriculture, educational, industrial, commercial—all interests. We 
take every phase of Southern industry; seek to bring to public notice the defi: 
ciencies in each and the interests of each. _ ee 

(. The delegates who go to these conventions are elected more from localities 
than interests?—A. Yes; the commercial bodies and organizations of various char- 
acters. The invitations are very general, on very broad lines. Anyone interested 
in any of the subjects to be discussed, or any of the objects, is invited to partici- 
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pate; ore isno limitation onanyone. Anyone who feels an interest in its objects 
can attend. 

Q. What views you then present to this commission are really the views of 
Southern men as to labor and capital in the South, their conditions and relations?— . 
A. T do not know that I would like to put myself on record in that way. They 
are my own, formed from a very wide acquaintance with public sentiment and 
public men. 

Q. And from your own published reports?—A. And from my own published 
reports and public work. 

Q. I understand you have a statement you would like to make to the commis- 
sion?—A. Yes; I have a statement I would like to present preliminary— 

Q. (Interrupting.) The commission would be pleased to have you read that. 

(Witness reads paper, as follows:) 

‘‘Labor organizations are to-day the greatest menace to this Government that 
exists inside or outside the pale of our national domain. Their influence for dis- 
ruption and disorganization of society is far more dangerous to the perpetuation 
of our Government in its purity and power than would be the hostile array on 
our borders of the army of the entire world combined. - 

“JT make this statement from years of close study and a field of the widest oppor- 
tunities for observation, embracing the principal industrial centers both of the 
North and the South. I make this statement entirely from asense of patriotic 
duty and without prejudice against any class of citizens of our common country. 

‘Tf T could make this statement any stronger or clearer, 1 would gladly do so, 
for itis not until an evil or a danger is made strongly apparent that adequate 
measures of relief are likely to be applied. That such a menace is real and not 
imaginary the most casual investigation of existing tendencies among the labor- 
ing classes will make the facts discernible. On every hand, and for the slightest 
provocation, all classes of organized labor stand ready to inaugurate a strike with 
all its attendant evils, or to place a boycott fer the purpose of destroying the busi- 
ness of some one against whom their enmity has been evoked. 

‘‘Tn addition to this, stronger ties of consolidation are being urged all over the 
country among labor unions with the view of being able to inaugurate a sympa- 
thetic strike that will embrace all classes of labor, simply to redress the griev- 
ances or right the wrong of one class, however remotely located or however unjust 
may be the demands of that class. To recognize such a power as this in any 
organization, or to permit such a theory to be advanced without a protest or 
counteracting influence, is so dangerous and subversive of government that it 
may justly be likened to the planting of deadly virus in the heart of organized 
society, death being its certain and speedy concomitant. 

‘Organizations teaching such theories should be held as treasonable in their 
character and their leaders worse than traitors to their country. It is time for the 
plainest utterances on this subject, for the danger is imminent, and in view of the 
apap i prt recy: reooney in strikes it can be considered little less 

riminal in those who control public i ; 2h sc ? i 
any where Pons public sentiment that such scenes are possible 
‘This language may seem needlessly harsh and severe, but in 
eee ue is lege ea knife that effects the spool rated oe ane 
eee ae ee = are to be awakened to their real danger the plainest speech 

*“No one questions the right of labor to organize for an giti 
but when labor organizations degenerate into bee of ey panera 
dangerous to society and claiming rights and powers destructive to overnment 
there should be no hesitancy in any quarter to check these evil Sans 1 en if 
the organizations themselves have to be placed under the ban of law "hatte : 
Siar te uae cee e celine is seen in the following facts: as 

) Many labor leaders are open and a Jali & i : 
Se hore as the propaganda of socialiattonectan ta and ae 

£602 ese organizations are weakening the tie iti i 5 
of our people in that they have no other ppuierd . polactine a ee 
what these organizations inculcate. ¥ tye eo 
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) , ating widespread disregard for the rights of others 

as entitled to the protection of organized society as their own. as eda ee 
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‘*(4) They are destroying respect for law and authori j 
classes, as many have no higher conception of these pra a ee 
the commands and demands of labor organizations and labor leaders : 
; (5) They are educating the laboring classes against the employing classes thus 
creating antagonisms between those whose mutuality of interests should be fos- 
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tered and encouraged by every friend of good government; for the success of gov- 


ernment hangs on no less a basis than the harmony and happiness of the people, 


embracing alike employers and the employed. 

_ (6) They are demanding of Federal, State, and municipal authorities class leg- 
islation and class discrimination utterly at variance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Government, in that they are demanding of these various authorities 
the employment of only union labor, thus seeking to bring the power of organized 
society to crush out all nonunion workers. 

(7) They are destroying the right of individual contract between employees 
and employers and forcing upon employers men at arbitrary wages, which is un- 
just alike to other labor more skilled, and to capital, which is thus obliged to pay 
for more than it receives in equivalent. 

**(8) They demand the discharge of men who risk life to protect employers’ 
interests during strikes to reinstate those who were formerly employed, but who 
have been instrumental, directly or indirectly, in the destruction of life and prop- 
erty, thereby placing a premium upon disloyalty and crime. 

**(9) They are bringing public reproach upon the judicial tribunals of our coun- 
try by public abuse of these tribunals and often open defiance of their judgments 
and decrees, thus seeking to break down the only safeguards of a free people. 

‘*Remedies.—The remedies or remedy for the foregoing evils lie particularly in 
a correct public sentiment touching the relations that should exist between labor 
and capital. Any sentiment or legislation that does not recognize and is not based 
upon the mutuality of interests of these two factors of our industrial life is essen- 
tially wrong, and no just remedy can be expected until this relationship is estab- 
lished and maintained by a healthy public sentiment. 

“The tendency among politicians and political parties to court the labor vote by 
denouncing capital, trusts, corporations, etc., may be called the accessory agencies 
that have made the foregoing conditions possible, and not until these factors of 
industrial existence are placed properly before the public and given the protec- 
tion of such a sentiment as they merit will there be any material improvement in 
present affairs. 

** Please understand that I plead only for equal and exact justice for both capital 
and labor, the establishment of correct relationship between them, and the correc- 
tion of abuses in each. 

““T do not believe capitalistic trusts should be anathematized to make political 
capital with anarchistic labor trusts. Neither do I advocate the possible oppres- 
sion of the humblest workman in the land by the strongest combina‘ion of capital 
organized or used for that purpose. Both stand in the same relationship to the 
public, and the public should demand that both be treated with the same degree 
of impartial justice. 

‘*To this end there are many means that will mutually aid in the establishment 
and maintenance of sucha relationship. Among these means, as this is an age 
and era of combinations, I suggest organization of employers in all lines of busi- 
ness as the first step to correct the evils in contracts forced on individual employ- 
ers by labor unions. These employers could then guarantee equitable rates of 
wages, applicable alike to union and nonunion employees. A differential scale 
of wages could then be inaugurated, giving equitable compensation to quality 
and juantity of work performed as against a union scale that obliges employers 
to treat employees as so many ‘head’ of individuals, few of whom can have 
proper ambition to improve, so essential to industrial progress, and none any 
inducement to do so. A sliding wage scale would then be proper, but based 
rather on deliveries of products than on scales for advanced deliveries, A uniform 
law that would take the individual workman out from under any ban of reproach, 
such %s ‘scab’ or ‘ blacklist,’ wou!d aid this general work of reestablishing correct 
relations between labor and capital and duly protect the rights of individuals. 

‘“‘A further law should be enacted that would make it justifiable homicide for 
any killing that occurred in defense of any lawful occupation, the theory of our 
government being that anyone has a right to earn an honest living in this coun- 
try, and any endeavor to deprive one of that right should be placed in the same 
legal status with deprivation of hfe and property. _ 

‘«The incorporation of labor unions should be required, and their members thus 
brought under legal surveillance and responsibility. In view of the close relation- 
ship existing among all classes of our citizens—the interdependency of all inter- 
ests—strikes and boycotts should be made a felony, both by national and State 
legislation; and to secure adequate relief for the grievances for which strikes and 
boycotts are inaugurated, I would suggest the formation of State and national 
boards of arbitration, authorized and empowered to settle all matters of differ- 
ences between labor and capital, whose decrees should be binding on the parties 
affected, granting an appeal, however, to the civil courts to either party dissatis- 
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fied with the arbitration; the national board to have jurisdiction over the interstate 
lines of transportation and their employees, and State boards to have jurisdiction 
over industrial interests confined within State limits. i 

“These boards should be free from political influences, selected only for special 
fitness for the duties with which they will be charged. All differences to be cer- 
tified by the parties affected to these boards for adjudication, giving both parties 
reasonable time after adjudication either for appeal or for obtaining other 
employees in case the adjudication is unsatisfactory. ‘The expense of adjudication 
to be borne by the party found to be in error. This is to be adopted as a com- 
pulsory measure of arbitration and for rendering strikes and boycotts unlawful.” 

Q. Are there any facts set forth in that paper that you want to amplify or 
explain before the commission?—A. Well, I take it that we are all agreed that it 
will be better for this country if we could get clear of strikes. Consequently it is 
the remedy more than anything else that we should deal with. I do not know 
that there is any class but what would gladly adopt something that would relieve 
this country from strikes in the main. Consequently it is remedial measures as 
much as anything else, in my judgment. 

Q. What views have you on preventive legislation touching strikes?—A. I 
believe that the standard of the people never arises above that erected by law. 

Q. Your convention at Chattanooga made certain recommendations, | believe, 
or one of your committees did. Do you recognize that report | handing witness a 
paper], on the matter principally of arbitration, I believe‘—A. Yes; that was 
adopted by the convention. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to hear it read. 

(Witness reads paper as follows:) 

“«We commend the able addresses of Gen. John T. Wilder, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Col. N. F. Thompson, of Huntsville, Ala., and John W. Faxon, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and recommend that they be published for wide circulation, and 
after carefully examining them we recommend the appointment by every South- 
ern State of a board of arbitration, composed of not more than three members, 
selected for their general fitness for the position and free from political influence, 
to whom all differences between labor and capital shall be referred and whose 
decisions shall be final, except that an appeal may lie from such decisions by any 
aggrieved party to the civil courts, in the meantime making it a felony to strike 
or order a boycott or lockout pending such decision in the courts. 

‘JOHN P. CoFFIN, 
“Chairman Committee on Industrial Interests.” 


Q. (By Mr. Fargunar.) That was given out at your industrial convention, on 
the question of arbitration?—A. Yes. 

os Have you in the Southern country now any trouble in respect to strikes?— 

es. 

Q. In what classes of labor do they usually oceur?—A. All classes. The Bir- 
mingham district—I might state that 1 was secretary of the Birmingham Com- 
mercial Club and secretary of the Alabama Commercial Association 10 years ago. 
From there I went to Pennsylvania and was 5 yearsin Johnstown, Pa., returning to 
Alabama a year ago. I was secretary of the citizens’ committee at Birmingham, 
Ala., during the strike in 1894, in which we had occasion to have before that com- 
mittee all the labor elements of the district—the labor leaders. The tendency was 
very general; there was no particular class among them. The leaders there were 
vicious. They got unfortunately a class of organizers around Birmingham, and 
it seemed to be that the first thing, after they got a class of labor organized, was 
to assert themselves by striking. That occurred very frequently. I know of one 
coal mining company that was in operation there 12 years peacefully and har- 
moniously. Their labor was organized, and they struck within 60 days—one of 
the most serious strikes in the district. The plumbers’ association organized 
where they had been nonunion fora number of years without any difficulty, and a 
strike occurred there almost immediately. There is quite a number of these 
instances that have come to my observation. So the tendency is not with any 
class; there is a tendency very prevalent among all classes. : 

Q. What you call the unskilled labor—is that organized in the South in any 
number?—A. Well, not to any great extent. Around the Birmingham district 
the negroes are being organized. That is regarded as the unskilled labor of the 
South. Negroes now are taken into the unions practically on the same basis with 
all others; but there is still a discrimination against them. 
he ieee ee oe eee of mining, do the blacks work by themselves or with the 


Q. Both ways or both together?—A. Both together. 
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Q. Now, in that general indictment, as you might call it, of organized labor, is 
your paper more a forecast of difficulties that may occur or is it tomeet byremedy 
those that are present with you in the South?—A. This general indictment is a 
general statement of the evils that exist and that are reasonably apprehended, in 
order to get the public mind fully to realize the necessity of the remedy. Ido not 
think I have overestimated in any single one of these indictments, or clauses of 
the indictment, as you callit; andif that is true, then my conclusions are mild. 
Now, iknow a number of labor leaders. My first clause is that they are avowed 
socialists. That is true not only in our section but all over this country. There 
is a socialistic labor party in existence. They are weakening the ties of citizenship 
among thousands of our people. Ido not think that can be questioned, because 
among these people, during the strike that I referred to, they would do nothing 
in their individual capacities or as citizens; they must first consult the leaders of 
their organizations. No plea to them on the duty of citizenship or patriotism 
availed anything—absolutely nothing. There was no such plea that you could 
make tothem. The matter of their duty to their country or their fellow-citizens 
amounted to nothing. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Can you name a prozninent national labor leader who 
is an avowed socialist?—A. I do not knowthat Ican. I saw a national labor 
propaganda from New York a few days ago, but I did not take time to take down 
the names. The National Socialistic Labor Party it was termed, and there were 
names at the head of it. But I do know that the principal organizers in the Ala- 
bama district are avowed socialists. 

@. American Federation of Labor people, are they?—A, I do not know whether 
they call them American Federation of Labor, but they are national organizers of 
labor through that district. 

Q. Can you name these men?—A. I can get them for you. I do not know that 
I can name them now. 

Q. According to the resolution passed at the Chattanooga convention, the peo- 
ple of the South are intending to adopt preventive remedies; do they intend to do 
that through legislation?—A. Partially. I think there will be a number of the 
Southern States—3 or 4 are already preparing for State boards of arbitration. 
Now, these boards will have two functions—one educational and the other pre- 
ventive. In other words, we of the South feel that there has been a deficiency of 
collective education among the masses; that the educational] influence of the labor 
organizations has gone on for 25 years, and the present conditions are the natural 
result, because there has been no counteractive education from eny quarter. 

Q. And you believe the work of the labor organizations is hurtful to the com- 
munity?—A. We believe they are hurtful for that very reason. They are educat- 
ing the laboring classes to look to these organizations for all their measures of 
relief, and to believe that capital is their natural enemy, which is a mistake. 
Now, present conditions can not be remedied until they are disabused of these 
views, until the masses realize they are not in antagonism, and they must natu- 
rally come together somewhere somehow. 

. (By Mr. FarqQuHar.) Is it the general idea of your friends there in the 
South that a law should be passed in the several States that would make it justi- 
fiable homicide for a nonunion man to shoot down a union man that was doing 
picketing duty or even using jeering remarks toward a man?—A. I believe it 
would. 

. Don’t you believe that is awfully drastic legislation?—A. No; if you come to 
the theory of government—if a man has the right to protect his life and property, 
but is deprived of the right to earn a living, the only thing by which he can do 
that, the logical sequence must be that the law must protect him in earning that 
living. There is no difference in the legal status of the two. It may be drastic; 
it is unquestionably so; but if it was known that a man would have just the same 
right in protecting his occupation as he would have in protecting his life—the 
privilege of earning his living, on which his wife and children depend, which 
should be dearer than his life because he has others depending on that—if that 
was known, there would be less of this trouble, less disposition to riot and to per- 
sonal violence. It is corrective, you understand. The sentiment has been grow- 
ing so long that you have got to come to drastic measures. I admit that it is 
drastic, and I do not know that it is recognized anywhere. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Do you believe it ever will be recognized?—A. I believe 
it will. 

Q. Where?—A. In the South. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) From your contact with these people in your conyen- 
tion you know what the sentiment is?—A. There is a very strong sentiment 
among the best element of the South that that should be the legal status of a man, 


in defense of his occupation. 
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Q. (By Mr. Krennepy.) Can the people of the South Dring about this legislation? 
Are they influential enough to have it done?—A. Yes; they are really the controlling 
element of the South. : 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Would such legislation as you propose, and which you 
admit is remedial, be altogether justifiable until you have strikes that might need 
such legislation?—A. AsI said awhile ago, you will never eet the standard of the 
people above the standard which the law raises. I hold, first, that we need a cor- 
rect public sentiment regarding the relationship between labor and capital. We 
need the strongest educational influence that can be brought to bear all over this 
country. The difficulty, it seems to me, has been in looking at classes, not in the 
broad light of the public. I believe there is a stronger sentiment throughout the 
South, looking at all interests as public interests, than there is anywhere else 
in this country, and with that end in view it is easier to get remedial legislation 
in the South than in the North. Frankly, I do not believe you can get it in the 
North. I do not believe anything suggested here would be adopted in the North. 

Q. Why?—A. Because labor has been more strongly organized and there is more 
of it. Well, to be frank with you, there is not a political party to-day that would 
adopt the suggestions that are contained in my paper—neither one of them. 

Q. You think the politicians are afraid of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is your honest opinion—that they are really afraid?—A. Yes; that they 
are honestly afraid of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) If they should be adopted by your State legislature, 
would not the political party have to father the responsibility of these sugges- 
tions?—A. Not so much so as they would here. With the best element there is 
a leaning to the demands of business sentiment. That is more readily recogniza- 
ble there than I believe it is here. 

Q. You believe if such legislation were adopted in the Southern States no polit- 
ical party would be responsible for it?—A. Ido not. The object of the Southern 
industrial convention is to create that sentiment so that there will be such a 
demand on the powers that be in the South that they will recognize it not as a 
political measure at all. s ; 

Q. Is there not in all States an opinion that the political party which enacts 
legislation is held responsible for that legislation, if it be good or bad?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Would it not naturally follow in the Southern States that the political party 
in power would be responsible?—A. If it is good, the good of all parties will stand 
by it; if it is bad, some sections will stand by it, party or no party. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) You seemed to indicate in the way you answered the 
question awhile ago that the industrial classes of the South—the manufacturers 
and producers—that their influence and their demands would possibly predomi- 
nate over the politician?—A. Yes. 

@. You state that as really your observation there, that your industrial forces 
are becoming so strong that they are able to make politicians make laws for the 
industrial classes?—A. No; but we are beginning to see industrial hopes for the 
first time in our history. Ido not believe there has ever been such a sentiment 
for industrial development in the South or any other section of this countr as 
exists throughout the South to-day. The South realizes that it is the om of 
their long period of poverty; that they have now an opportunity to recoup them- 
selves, and all interests that interfere with that are secondary. All measures that 
are necessary to bring about this industrial development would readily find advo- 
eee and adherents. That is the reason of it. More than any other portion of 
eo airy the South is just entering upon an industrial era which they regard, 
“a Perce. a the long-promised day of relief to the South, financially and 
. Now the people of the South a res ar seeking ‘ 
capital, as much as possible, from ail pectione (eur ete the hao 
Am cachet Na not in the State of Alabama had something to do of late with 
oe olition of hours and the ages of persons in manufactories, to that end?—A. 

Q. Have you not also given large inducem ; for rer 
cavern ete py the abolition mere Hitesous tie Groene ery 

ell, that applies only to cotton mills. 1 . ty, Se iG 
years when the bill was passed, and it ws 7 a vouloana Toe a: ae 

Q. In proposing those drastic measures, whether as to arbitration or textil 
legislation, is it another inducement for capital to come in—to safec aleh ‘ 
eee Bria iene laws on your statute books?—A Yes Oe ee wee 

Fi as no at had as much or more vi i : e 7 ive? 
No, Ido not think so. I think indi vidteaile eee eee on liapoaltlon ve oon 
South can now put herself on record, and in absolute ‘cath eutonbatis bee a 
capital free herself from the disturbances occurrine chee Sa ee 
s} ring ough this section; and 
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that when she does that she presents the strongest plea for both labor and capital 
on the American continent. i 

Q. Suppose you abolish all your labor unions and organizations of every kind. 

Be you think capital is any more safe than it would be with organized labor?—A. 

0. 

_ Q. Do you not think when you take away organized labor and its discipline and 
its benefits and conciliation, instead of that you get the mob and mob laws?—A. 
No, it is not true in the South, because employers and employees in the South are 
closer together. They have worked closer together. Their interests have been 
nearer recognized as mutual, and the tendency of the workingman of the South 
s to go to his employer for counsel, advice, and assistance—that relationship is 
closer, ; 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is it mutual and does the employer goto him?—A. Yes 
I have in mind a coal-mining institution, the manager of which I talked with, 
and he said he worked his men for a period of 12 years; that any miner could 
come into his office and ask any question, and if there was anything he wanted to 
know he would go among them. ‘To-day [ can not go and ask them anything 
but I am referred to the organization; they have absolutely driven me from my 
interest in them,” he says. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) But as your workingmen enlarge in numbers in the 
South, how are you going to escape something of the natural law of every country, 
that organized labor shall assert itself?7—A. I do not want to be understood as 
advocating the abolition of labor unionism. 

Q. You mean the regulation of them?—A. That is it, pure and simple; that is 
all. I canvery readily acquiesce in theidea that they are beneficial. I can readily 
conceive that; very readily grant that. The only thing is to take away from them 
this arbitrary power and let them realize that there are other interests in this 
country equal to their own—not greater, but equal. 

@. Let us practically examine, for instance, the railroad transportation of this 
country here with the five great brotherhoods, which you will grant are as thor- 
oughly organized as any body of men in the whole world. Do you think the whole 
railroad transportation of this country could be handled equally as well without 
these organizations?—A. Iam not prepared to say, but I have in mind the injustice 
of therecent attempted strike on the Southern lines by one of the organizations—the 
telegraphers. Suppose the telegraphers had been successful, every other labor 
organization on all those lines—that is the point I make; they ignore all other 
rights of labor but the one. If the telegraphers had been successful, every engi- 
neer, every fireman, every other class of organized labor on that entire system 
would have suffered. Not only that, every other interest, public and private, 
throughout the South would have suffered. Now Lsay no organization ought to 
have that power. 

Q. But you willconcede that the fine discipline that obtains in these brotherhoods 
is certainly a conservative element?—A. I can not give too high commendation to 
Chief Arthur of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 1 want to be on record 
as giving him the very highest credit for his attitude in regard to strikes and his 
attitude in regard to the Brotherhood and strike matters generally—labor matters 
generally. He is a broad-minded man. If all labor leaders were like him there 
would be no trouble. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Then it is the fault of the leaders more than the 
system?—A. Yes. It is particularly the fault of the leaders, and the tendency 
amorg the masses to be led away from their citizenship, other obligations and 
other rights. To me, there is the danger of labor organization. 

Q. If the leaders were intelligent and conservative it would remove a great deal 
of the abuse?—A. No doubt about it; no question about it at all. In other words, 
if they were all led like the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is led, I do not 
believe we would have any trouble; but it is to put it beyond the power, beyond 
the temptation of the organization at any time—that is the point I insist on, that 
no organization of individuals in this countryshould have the power to arbitrarily 
inflict injury on other rights equally entitled to be protected by the Government 
as their own. It is a serious inroad upon the love of the citizen, and not only that 
but the love of the Government itself, to recognize any such power. } 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you believe that legislation can substantially cor- 
rect this evil?—A. Very largely. That legislation must, however, be backed by 
public sentiment. My idea of the national board of arbitration is that that board 
should be as much an educational board as anything else; that that board should 
do everything in its power to get in such leaders as Chief Arthur in all the labor 
organizations; thatitshould disseminate the widest possible education among the 
laboring classes as to the correct relation between labor and capital. I believe if 
that is done there will be less friction, 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) What powers should it have?—A. Absolute. 

Q. To do what?—A. The same asany court. ; 

Q. To enforce arbitration?—A. Compulsory arbitration. f a 4: 

Q. (By Mr, FarQuHaR.) You would go as far as compulsory arbitration in 
this?—A. Yes; I would go as far as compulsory arbitration. Voluntary arbitra- 
tion has been tested and has never been a success anywhere that I know of. 

Q. You would make a court decree final?—a. Yes: with an appeal, as in any 
other court; with all the powers of the judiciary of the country behind it. 

Q. Your State board of arbitration would be more a board of mediation and 
conciliation until you were able to reach the court stage—until the strike became 
so acute as that you would have to call in the court?—A. Precisely. It is more 
conciliation and education. Itis my desire to be understood that these boards are 
to be for mediation and conciliation to the extreme, but educational all the time 
and to any extent. We want to get back to the first principles and get more 
honest, genuine patriotism, love of country, and fellow-man. We are drifting off 
into many avenues of individualism, in my judgment. ; J 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) You would organize a State board of arbitration on the 
same plan as the national board? —A. Pretty nearly the same, yes; possibly give 
the State board more mediatory powers and conciliatory powers. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) At what point would you have the State board step 
in and take charge of the matter of a strike or difference between employer and 
employee?—A. Well, I would say that whenever a difference arises between them 
that that difference should be certified to the State board at once. 

Q. In the beginning?—A. In the beginning of the difficulty; and then after the 
matter has gone through the stage of negotiation, say 30 or 60 days, as the case 
may be, the arbitrary stage should comein. Their first duty would be to take 
the matter up from the point of conciliation until it was exhausted, and then the 
arbitrary stage should occur in 30 to 60 days after that. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) What would be your remedy when it comes almost to 
the riot feature of the strike?—A. Well, all the‘power of the Government, if nec- 
essary. 

Q. oat State board of arbitration would have no power?—A. Yes; the same 
power the courts would have. 

(). (By Representative Livinaston.) You would have the board of arbitration 
take and settle the matter before the riot occurred; but whatif the riot oceurred?— 
A. Use all the power of the State to suppress it. 

Q. Suppose the board of arbitration can not settle it and a strike occurs, and 
out of that strike grows a riot; then what?—A. At all hazards stop the riot. We 
did that in Birmingham. 

@. Do you mean to say the State authorities should not take cognizance of difti- 
culties between labor and capital until they reach the point of riot?—A. No. 

Q. You would have them take charge of a strike?—A. No; I would not. 

@. You understand there is no law that can make a man work for another man 
unless he wants to?—A. That is correct. 

Q. I would like to have your definition of a strike. It may be a peaceable one. 
For instance, all go and say, ‘‘ We do not want to work for youany longer because 
you donot give us money enough, or you mistreat us;” and they walk off. Now, 
that is a peaceable strike; but when they come back to interfere with nonunion 
labor or with new men brought in to work, that becomes a riot, in your opinion, 
does it?—A. Well, 1 would make it a misdemeanor, to put it mildly, for a strike 
to oveur and for all the men to walk out without notice to the employer, even 
though they did it peaceably, because there are other interestsinvolved. It isnot 
one side only. By so doing they inflict injury on other rights equally entitled to 
protection with their own. 

Q. Well, what penalty would you put on capital to offset that?—A. Put it 
ed on the same basis. If a lockout occurred, put them precisely on the same 

Q. What would you suggest; 30 days’ notice?—A. Thirty days’ notice, I would 
say, would be reasonable. Under some circumstances, 10 days would be reason- 


able enough; under others, where there was serious difficulty, the gravity of 
situation might require 60 days, Ys STAMLLY Oiaane 


q@. You would make a strike a felon 
international transportation lines. 

Q. What would you make a strike where the cause that led up to it was plainly 
and unequivocally chargeable to the employer? What would you make it against 
the employer?—A. If possible, I would make him doubly responsible as the pro- 
vocative cause. The provocation of an outbreak is where the application of the 
law ought to fall. Thatisa recognized principle in criminal practice every where. 


y?—A. By that I mean, a strike involving 
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The man who provokes the difficulty is the man who should be held responsible 
for it. But there would be less difficulty if it was understood at the start that the 
man inaugurating a strike is liable for a felony or a misdemeanor. There would 
be more hesitation, and more efforts made for mediation and conciliation. 

_Q. You would not suggest making a strike a felony unless you had first pro- 
vided a method by which those people could get proper redress?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. In what form would you give them the means of redress?—A. In the form 
of a board of arbitration. If these efforts fail, let them know the penalty of the 
law must be applied. Every possible means of conciliation and every possible 
means of acquiring whatever they deem their grievances may be are first to be 
exhausted. In other words, every possible effort should be made first to remedy 
the difficulties, to harmonize the difficulties. Not until that had been exhausted 
should the arbitrary feature come in. 

_ Q. (By Mr. FarquxHar.) Do you recognize any interstate conditions in organ- 
ized labor, or even international, in these unions?—A. The international lines of 
transportation, | think, are justly entitled to that kind of classification. 

(). Take the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, where they 
have their branches in every State of the Union and nearly every city—suppose 
thatin Birmingham a trouble arose there, and they made an appeal to their national 
body, and the national body ordered a strike; what are you going to do with the 
local strikers?—A. They are under the jurisdiction of the State law, and the 
national body under the jurisdiction of the national law. In other words, noman 
can compel another to do wrong. The man that does the wrong must bear the 
responsibility. 

@. Well, it may be a matter of wages, or it may be a matter of hours, and they 
may be on the right side, and the national board may order the strike?—A. There 
is a provision for that, to find out which is the right side, and when the constituted 
authorities of the land declare which is right, the citizen then must act as the cit- 
izen, under the obligations of a citizen, and not as a member of an organization. 
That is just the point lam making. The organization becomes stronger than the 
Government, and it is to the interest of the Government that that should not be 
longer recognized or tolerated. 

@. Don’t you take it that these organizations are the bodies that really regulate 
wages and hours of employment? Have they not done it so far in this country? 
Have you ever known employers to do it?—A. Yes; frequently. 

@. Where?—A. They have been doing it all over the South until recently. They 
are practically doing it now in the South. 

Q. [rather think you are in an abnormal condition there as far as organized 
labor is concerned?—A. We want to keep in the same condition, if we can. We 
do not want to exchange that for the condition that exists on this side of the line. 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) It is a fact, is it not, that railroads and 
cotton factories and mining corporations do control the price of labor in the 
South?—A. Yes; that is really the fact except now, possibly. I will say’ the 
Birmingham district is an exception. I believe labor unions control all classes in 
the Birmingham district. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you not believe, after you have enough workers 
down there, where the wage question must touch every man, his home, and his 
home interests, that the men are going to organize to get more, if they can, and 
hold all that they have? Is that not human nature?—A. I provide for that. The 
differential wage scale and the sliding wage scale will remedy all that. 

@. Provided both parties agree?—A. It can be brought about that both parties 
will agree. I do not think there will be any difficulty in bringing that about. 
Now, I have in mind this differential wage scale in coal mining. In the Birming- 
ham district there is not an employer but would prefer giving more to the man 
getting out the larger quantity of merchantable coal rather than paying another 
man the same for a large volume of coal that is not merchantable, and yet they 
can not do it to-day. The union wage rules, and they have got to pay this man 
that gets out a given quantity of poor coal the same amount as the man that is 
more painstaking about it. He ought to be paid more. p 

Q. The poor worker is in a small percentage with the general good worker?—A. 
T do not know that thatistrue. There isa very large per cent of them, if there 
is no incentive to improve. ; . 

Q. Is it not a fact that even with the United Mine Workers, when they find a 
man who is palming off poor coal, they try to get rid of him themselves; is there 
not a disposition of that kind?—A. No. ; Cuore 

Q. You find that?—A. No; on the contrary, there is a disposition if they have 
a bad man to make the mine owner keep him, at present. 

Q. Is there any organization being formed among the textile men now?—A. 


Not that I am aware of, of my own knowledge. 
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Q. You have in the South, of course, in all your States, branches or unions of 
the national and international unions, brotherhoods, and steel workers, and every- 
thing of that kind?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have no fault to find with any of these, have you?—A. We have had no 
special difficulties with any of them that Iam aware of. : ’ 

Q. Where do you expect your first troubles from organized labor—in the textile 
industry?—A. The textile labor is extremely difficult to organize. There area 
great many women and children and girls and boys, and it would be an extremely 
difficult task to attempt to organize them. 

Q. You certainly could not organize your agricultural labor in the South?—A. 
No; nor anywhere else. 

Q. And you do not have a great deal of fault to find with the international 
unions in the South, do you?—A. Well, I do not know whether it is international, or 
what they are; it is the local effect that we get. Butitseemsto me there is a way 
of getting absolute justice by the adoption of the sliding wage scale and the differ- 
ential wage scale that will do away with your arbitrary hours, and do away with 
the apprehensions of labor unionism. 

Q. That would lead to something like labor capitalization, where the worker 
would have a share, through the sliding scale, in the business and the prices in 
the markets. You advocate that in the South?—A. Yes. The sliding wage scale 
is in effect in the Birmingham district. It has worked more satisfactorily than 
anything else that has ever been tried, both to employers and employees. The 
differential wage scale is not in effect anywhere that | know of. 

Q. In these mills that you have started in the cotton belt of the South, are the 
employees at first usually Northern people?—A. Well, it was formerly so, but it is 
not now somuch. There is a great deal of Southern leadership in the establish- 
ment and management of mills. The fact is, the best-managed mills in the South 
are Southern all the way through. 

Q. (By Representative Livineston.) Is it net true that the large bulk of the 
operatives in these mills are gathered up from the rural country right around 
where the mill is built—farmers, women, and children? They come in by families 
and the women and children are put to work in the factories, and they get their 
labor that way?—A. Yes; that is correct. It is the rural class of labor up to now 

. Natives?—A. Native entirely. I do not know of any imported cotton-mill 
labor in the South, except possibly superintendents and foremen. But there are 
now textile schools in the South, and native Southern people are managing in all 
departments, and the most successful mills in the South are some that are being 
managed by Southern labor all the way through. 

Q. You mean white labor entirely2—A. Yes. 

Q@. You do not utilize the black man or woman at all in the Southern mills?— 
A. Not yet. The day is coming when they will, in my judgment. I believe the 
day is coming when the negroes will make the best cotton mill labor in the world 
It is not popular to say that now. . 

Q. What are your usual hours of labor?-—A. Ten hours. 

Q. What age on children or helpers?—A. There isno limit in many of the States 

(. Do you not believe there ought to be2—A. Yes; I do. | : 
: Uae association has spoken so highly of the educational features in the 

ou 1— can you very well escape making arule there that the children working in 
the mills should have a part of the time set apart for education?—A. I think th 
pont yes. We have the anomalous fact, not known in the North, of white chil. 

ren pine eae some of them practically consuming their lives at tender ages, 
and negro children of the same age inschool by themselves, and whit ler 
ningthem. I do not say, reverse it, but I say there Bhould ie ‘ mit, ee teat 

q. Did you abolish the limit you had in the State of Alabama?— A. Yes, Th: 
was done some 4 or 5 years ago. I believe, however, public senti Baer Ss a 
to realize the necessity of keeping them out of the he it Se eae 
up to now. : ee, mills. It has been a necessity 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Would you not reach the same r i 

A ae sy you not reach the same results that we had in 
Pe cctonue they changed the hours of children—break the child down?— 

Q. The Southern child is no stronger : ; : 
it any more justifiable to work a sta hese fea ee mec oe 
eget eer ancational facilities i nm anywhere else. New England 

as larger educational facilities, and some of these childrer eht be id] 
streets and vagabonds, and it is infinitely preferable tl t th ei ] ope: 
We haveno compulsory educational laws in the South: ith bi t : wa BON 
Without that we could not adopt the same arbitrary ae wa t N pd SET 
as to educating the children. berate ahi SOIR ESS 

Q. You have no foreign population down South?—A. No. 


—— 
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Q. In any of your pursuits in the South—manufacturing or industrial pursuits— 
are there many foreigners occupied?—A. Not in the industrial line. We have a 
foreign population to a certain extent, but it has notas yet entered into industrial 
life. We have a large number of Italians. In New Orleans there isa good deal 
of foreign population—French, Italian, Spanish. In Florida the cigar makers are 
practically all foreigners. In the textile line it is all domestic, all native. 

@. Have any of your Southern States invited this foreign immigrationin? You 
hold out no inducements?—A. In the farming line we do; not in any other line. 
In agricultural lines we are offering inducements and are getting some. Colo- 
aise of Germans are being located at various points in the South—agricultural 
colonies. 

Q. Principally in Texas?—A. No; I have two in mind in Alabama. They are 
remarkably successful. They took hold of a section of country regarded as worth- 
less, and to-day it is the most fertile portion of the State. Cullman County, Ala., 
is almost entirely German, and to-day it is the most prosperous county in the 
State. It was regarded as a pauper county when they took hold of it. Belvidere 
is another section settled by Germans, which is a very prosperous section of the 
country. They are agricultural. 

Q. While you are on that subject would you give the Commission an idea of 
what advance you have made down there in opening up agricultural lands and 
finding markets for your products and your extension of railroads? Give us a 
general idea of the advance you have made in the last 5 or 10 years.—A. Take this 
year for example. More diversified agricultural products are being raised in the 
South this year than since the close of the civil war. I believe the South will 
produce a surplus of food products this year. Heretoforeit has been a consumer. 
I am satisfied there has not been such a crop of wheat gathered in the South since 
the war, before this year. That willillustrate pretty nearly all the other questions 
that you asked. Development is the order of the day in all lines, agricultural as 
well as industrial. 

@. Have the prices of your lands appreciated there?—A. Yes; prices of lands 
are enhancing very rapidly. 

Q. Do you expect more out of your cotton mills than any other industry that 
may be established in the South?—A. Yes; directly and indirectly, because they 
furnish a home market for the surplus products of the soil where heretofore there 
was nomarket. Inducements will be greater for the farmers to diversify their 
products. The growth of every mill center is felt throughout that whole section 
of the country. ; 

Q. (By Representative Livincston.) In addition to that, the making of a bale of 
cotton into fabrics in Georgia or Alabama—it was sold before, say, at 7 cents, and 
the manufactured stuff, whether one class of cloth or another, will realize to that 
State 15 cents—more than double?—A. Yes; more than 18 cents. 

@. That means a wonderful difference?—A. A wonderful difference. 

Q. Instead of sending out the raw material at 7 cents a pound she sends out 
the fabricated stuff at 15 to 18 cents a pound?—A. That is the difference. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Where do you usually find markets for your cotton 
goods of the South?—A. All over the world. é 

Q. How much do you think your material enters into the home consumption 
proportionately with your exports?—A. I am not prepared to give it; but very 
small. 

Q. Then naturally the South looks to the extension of foreign markets if possi- 
ble?—A. Yes. : ; 

Q. (By Representative Livinaston.) Are you not now finding marketsin Japan 
and China?—A. A number of our milis send the entire product toChina. We have 
several mills that I know of whose entire product goes to China. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) So this dreaded competition of New England does not 
seem to materialize?—A. I personally have no apprehension seriously at all. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Suppose you should compete, which would be able 
to produce the cheaper goods?—A. There is no question about that at all. That 
is not a debatable question. If it should ever come to a survival of the fittest, it 
is on our side of the line. ; ite 

@. (By Representative Livineston.) It is true now, is it not, that the mills 
which produce the coarser fabrics which really come in competition with our 
cloths are going South with the mill?—A. It is true. 

q. There is no competition at this time between the prints and the grades of 
the South?—A. There have been so far no fine fabrics, practically none, made in 
the South. But that time is coming just as clearly asthe other. . 

Q. It may come all along the line; and when it does come, there is no question 
about who can produce the cheaper goods?—A. None whatever. There is no 
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i ition, however, so far as I know, to get at the idea of competition. I believe 

Seo npland and the South ete Were fie to take the markets of the 
d, and they can do it for all classes of goods. ‘ f 

“ (By Mr. 6 L. Harris.) What effect is this change to diversity of produc- 

tion in the South having on the South?—A. It is enjoying a degree of prosperity 

unparalleled, taking it all together. It is bringing more capital for general devel- 

opment in all lines, and in that way is benefiting the South unquestionably. 

Q. You spoke a moment ago about the availability of the colored man for work 
in the mill. Is he better in any particular for millwork than the white man?— 
A. Well, I do not know that he is any better. I believe there are conditions under 
which he would be as good. At present he has been undisciplined for 30 years. 
He has not felt the necessity of continuous employment. Until he is brought 
under that idea, he is not as good as the white, but I am not one of those who 
believe that he will not become, under proper discipline and instruction, just as 
good manual labor as the world produces. I think the day is coming—I think we 
‘have got now to a point where native white labor of the South is about exhausted. 
With the rapidity with which mills have come into the South, I do not see where 
we are going to get sufficient white labor—native Jabor—to continue operating. 
I believe the result will turn to the colored labor; and when they do, I believe 
they will prove just as valuable, just as serviceable, and the most economical on 
this continent or anywhere else. 

Q. You do not believe, then, that the presence of the colored man in the South 
is a menace to the South?—A. I do not. 

Q. And that the South can never progress until the colored man is removed?— 
A. [ think it would be the greatest calamity that would occur to the South to take 
them out, andI say it as a Southern man. I say he is the reserve productive 
capital of the South in all fields. 

Q. Agriculture and manufacture?—A. Agriculture, manufacture, and every- 
thing else. He is apt; he will learn anythin’—learn quick. I was brought up 
among them on a plantation. My father’s plantation was absolutely self-support- 
ing in every department—blacksmiths, machinists, carpenters, bricklayers, seam- 
stresses. They took the wool from the sheep’s back, carded it, spun it, dyed it, 
wove it into cloth, made it themselves. They took the wood from the tree in the 
forest, took it to their workshops, and made whatever the farmer required in every 
line. They can do it again, and they will do it again with proper discipline. 

@. You think they will do that as well under freedom as they did in slavery?— 
A. Well, that is the only question that is involved in the whole thing. I believe 
that the leaders of the race are taking that position among them, and that when 
they begin to realize that their future lies along industrial lines rather than polit- 
ical lines no trouble will exist in any department; that they will become efficient 
laborers and be so recognized in every department of production in the South. I 
have been through there. We have an agricultural and mechanical college for 
negroes 5 miles from Huntsville. I have visited it frequently. 

Q. What is the name of that institution?—A. ‘Agricultural and Mechanical 
College for Negroes,” at Normal, Ala. Prof. W. H. Council has charge of it. 
There is not a thing there that that school does not produce, and it will compare 
favorably with that made by anybody or any other class of people on this conti- 
nent. I do not except any. They have 15 or 20 of their students; they make 
shoes, and the entire outpnt is taken by the city of Huntsville, and they wear 
better than machine-made shoes that are brought on. 

Q, Did the colored people have a separate exhibit at the Atlanta Exposition?— 
A. Yes; a separate building. 

Q. What was the character of that exhibit? 
can ae pone in any other building. 

‘ cred iti—A.. As much credit as any other building. I had charge of the 
ee, Owl ding a Atlanta; I was then secretary of the Alabama Conmeret 
socia ; 1 was through the negro building very, very often, and I say it 


reflected credit on any class of people. it don’t er 
come from. people, it don’t make any difference where they 


Q. There was a variety of exhibits there?—A. Yes; a very great vari 

Q. Fine arts as well?—A. Polished, fine arts, yes, There is a Mebane of 
Biology in the Normal School near Huntsville above referred to that would be a 
credit to any school. Its studies seem to be thorough and the students well versed 
in what they are doing, seem to know as much about it as any other classof people. 
Well, I say the leaders now are instructing the colored people of the South that 
their future lies along industrial lines, that they have got to make for themselves 
a living by honest industry. Heretofore a large class among them only looked for- 
ward to elections when they could be treated asa “ sport,” or something of that 


—A, Every department of industry 
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kind, and they became vagabonds and criminals, and theSouth wasin a deplorable 
condition. It is not so bad now. Some of them are going into various industrial 
lines wherever they can get it, and I say itis to the interest of the South to encour- 
agethem. Forone,I am doingallIcan. Theindustrial convention at Huntsville 
was the first body in the South that ever brought the two races together on the 
same platform to discuss mutual questions, the industrial convention at Hunts- 
ville; and the same thing was done at Chattanooga, and the best speeches made 
at both places were made by negroes. Booker Washington and Council spoke at 
Huntsville, and Council at Chattanooga, and judging from the reception that 
they received I should say that he made the best speech made, and there were some 
very able speeches made. But I am perhaps in advance of publicsentiment in the 
South on the cotton-mill possibilities for the colored people; I know I am; but 
knowing the negro all the way back, there is no reason that I can see why he 
should not become, and why he will not become as efficient a cotton-mill laborer 
as anyone in the world. There is not a single thing against it except the dis- 
cipline. Well, by educating him along the industrial lines and manual training 
he can be brought to that very soon. As I say, when that is done, the South have 
got still a reserve textile labor that it can hardly exhaust. 

.. Has he equal advantages for education with the white?—A. He has better, 
as I said a while ago, because he does not have to work in the cotton mill and he 
has to go to school, and does go to school. No; the outlook for the negro in the 
South is, in my judgment—there is a political move to take him out of politics. I 
believe if he is left alone he will take himse!f out, and I believe that is the best 
course. I do not believe in arbitrarily doing it. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have all the teachers of those industrial schools in the 
South uniformly advised them to keep out of politics as much as they can?-—A, 
Yes. : : 

Q. Keep away from liquor?—A. Yes, 

@. And from those vicious habits that make him a danger to the community?— 
A. Yes; and it is a remarkable fact that there is not on record a criminal from 
the members of either Booker Washington's school or Council’s school. That is 
afact. They are kept trace of, and 1 have it from both, and I am satisfied that 
it is reliable. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What becomes of the graduates of those schools? — 
A, Well, they drift into various avenues. However, at present the opportuni- 
ties are not what they ought to be for them. In other words, there is a discrim- 
ination. As I said, the labor unions were taking in the colored people, but 
notwithstanding that fact there is a discrimination even in the union. They will 
do everything they can to get the white laborer employment and crowd the other 
one out. 

Q. Are your colored schools taught by colored teachers?—A. Entirely. 

q@. Are they equally well qualified with the white teachers?—A. So far as I can 
judge they are. ‘ 

Q. You have a sufficient number to supply the demand?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they generally Southern born?—A. Yes; educated in the Southern 
schools, most of them. They educate themselves for teachers, and are given 
every facility. There are a number of colored colleges in the South, and normal 
schools that are endowed by Northern capital. They largely take those from the 
common schools and make teachers out of them, distributed pretty well all over 

he South. 
: Q. Do they show a disposition to acquire property?—A. Well, not as much as 
we would suppose; they do. a OhGt 

Q. Is that disposition growing?—A. Yes; that disposition is growing. _ 

. How is the younger generation compared with the older generation for 
industry and economy?—A. Don’t compare with it. The younger generation 
have been brought up under different régime. They have not the discipline for 
labor that the older ones have, and consequently they are more impertinent. 
There is where the difficulty exists and where the remedy must be applied. _ 

Q. Is the remedy now being applied effecting the change?—A. Well, partially 
Ba You think the tide has turned in the right direction? A, The tide has turned 
in the right direction. In other words, the better people of the South to-day begin 
to realize that they need the negro. There has heretofore been an absolute indif- 
ference, and to a large extent they did not care. They were looking after their 
own affairs which necessity forced upon them so much, and the negro was more 
g dary. 

ee tert been a disposition heretofore to crowd him out rather?—A. Well, 
I can not say that that existed; it was more indifference, brought about really by 
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: is i : fn he 
‘sown attitude. He had been politically-in an attitude of hostility to t 
oats Poonias “Allright; you are there; stay there. We will do as etl ae Boo 
as we possibly can.” But that feeling is going away, and os a feeling on 
strong desire to see them advance as the South advances. I speak from persona 
i f a great many prominent men. I know thatman Council is as much 
ae i hite or black. His word would be taken as 
respected as any man in our county, white or D L Me Pe 
guickly as that of any man in the county. His note will be taken as a y ar 
any amount of money you can give him as anyone In the county, and many o 
his graduates and students who have been associated with him do the same thing. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the prevailing rate of interest on money in the 

, in your locality?—A. Yes. Ey aes : 
So ile state % the commission what the prevailing rate is?—A. Eight per 
Bar Isthere asufficient quantity of it at that rate for you to do the business with?— 
A. Yes; I think so. Ido not hear of any complaint now of scarcity of money. 
Banks all have more than they have had since the war, y 

Q. What effect will your manufacturing have in bringing and keeping money 
there? A. Well, I think it will lower the rate of interest, unquestionably. In 
fact, very large amounts of inoney—-some money has been loaned in our locality 
recently at less than that, but that is our legal rate of interest. _ ] 

Q. Have your farmers exercised the best judgment in raising single crops 
alone?—A. Exercised very poor judgment. 

Q. What effect has that had on the agricultural prosperity of the South?—A. 
Well, the agricultural section of the South until very recently has been almost 
entirely colored, As I said, we have had no farmers, only inrare cases, rare excep- 
tions. The plantations of the South were turned over by the owners and heirsto the 
negro tenants, who gave nosupervisory care over them, just simply what they could 
make out of it, and consequently the farming interests of the South have been 
very badly depreciated until within the last 3 er 4 or 5 years. Now there is a tide 
of white farmers, that is, into the northern portion or belt of the country. They 
are not going so far South, in the warmer section, but through portions of Tennes- 
see, northern Alabama, North Carolina, and Georgia there is a very good class of 
white farmers from the West, in fact all overthe country. In the Tennessee Val- 
ley, around Huntsville, I would suppose, in the last 12 months, 75 or 80 Northern 
farmers have been located, within a radius of from 50 to 75 miles around Hunts- 
ville. 

@. What is the farming land worth?—A. Farm lands are worth from $5 to $25 
an acre, owing to the locality. Farming lands that formerly sold for $100 an acre 
can be bought to-day tor $8 and $10, and are just as productive as they were when 
they sold for $100. Under Northern farmers and Northern methods they will be 
as fine agricultural lands as there are in the world, but they have been producing 
crop after crop of the same product, nothing put on atall, and it isa marvel to-day 
that they are doing anything. 


Q. What crops?—A. Cotton. This year, asI said, there is a larger diversity than 
I have known since the war. 

Q. Does the Southern farmer raise his own mules, and his own corn, and his 
own bacon?—A. No; not south of Tennessee. 

Q. Can youraise— —A. (Interrupting.) Anything thatcan beraised any where 
else in the world. We can raise every crop in Alabama that is produced on hab- 
itable soil, and some that can not be produced anywhere else. ‘There is hardly a 
food product known that can not be raised in the State of Alabama. ‘ 

Q. Have you not some advantage over the North in that?—A. Yes: decidedly. 

Q. How long do you feed your stock in the winter?—A. Sometime we do not feed 
them at all. They practically are not housed. The largest number of them are 
pal housed at all; go the entire winter through on what they can get around the 
place. 

@. Itis nota very good economy then to send away and buy mules at $125, when 
you can raise them for $25?—A. No; very poor. As I said, the South has had a 
great deal to contend with. The spirits of the people were most that they had to 
fight with. Everything gone, and having to start from the bottom, there was a 
disposition to let things take their course. Now there is a more hopeful spirit, 
more reasons for encouragement, and they are profiting by it. 

Q. You spoke a moment ago about the landlord letting the colored man do the 
farming. Was that done under the crop lien system?—A. Yes; entirely. 

Q. Now, I wish you would explain briefly how that works. In the first place 
how does the tenant start in, and what is the effect?—A. The tenant goes to his 
master, or the negro goes to him and says, I want 15 or 25 acres. I want to plant 
that this year. The owner stakes him for everything and takes a mortgage on 
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his crop. He can not sell that to anybody else, and nobody else can buy it until 
he knows that that tenant’s lien has been satisfied. The first proceeds of the crop 
go to the landlord. They rent it on a basis of from $3 to $5 an acre, money value, 
out of the first proceeds of the crop. Now, that is done in most of the cases. 
Other systems prevail of sharing the crop, but the prevailing opinion is a money 
value out of the crop. 

Q. Who furnishes the living?—A. I say the owner furnishes the living. 

Q. And takes the lien?—A. Takes the lien. 

: Q. ey Mr, Farguuar.) Stakes the tenant?—A. He becomes a factor for the 
enant. 

Q. (Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there a penalty for the tenant’s leaving?—A. Yes; 
he becomes liable to arrest if he leaves during the progress of the crop. There is 
alabor law in most of the Southern States that makes him liable to arrest if he 
breaks a contract, that is, if he jumps it, as they call it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farguyar.) Can these black men make more than a living at 
that?—A. Very few. At the end of the year most of them are in debt. 

@. It seems like a new feature, almost, of slavery?—A. Very near it. 

Q@. Do you see no way of getting out of that lien system in the South?—A. Yes. 
Itis to encourage the negroes as they become more disposed to work, to become home 
owners. Now, there are plenty of people in the South who will sell to the negroes 
on any time they want. You can pay a small cash payment, and pay it monthly, 
annually, or any other way. They are becoming owners of homes under that 
kind of asystem. We havesome as good farmersin Madison County, Huntsville, 
among the negroes, as there are in the county, that own their own places; not a 
great many, but there is a disposition to encourge that. Ihave sold farms this 
year myself to 4 or 5 negroes, and they have paid up and are doing well. 

Q@. Isthere a disposition on the part of the young negroes to go to town—leave the 
farm?—A. Yes. The trouble is with the young negroes. They are becoming the 
vagrant class. They do not want to work if they can help it—that is, they do not 
want to live on the farm; want to goto town and do anything rather than go back 
on the farm. They will almost get to the starvation point rather than go back 
and take a steady, regular job fora year onthe farm. They live a very precarious 
existence in the towns throughout the year rather than take a regular job; but 
there are laws against that in some of the States, some of the towns requiring 
them to go to work, and if not they are put to work on the streets, and they are 
breaking that up to some extent. In Birmingham the law is that if the negro has 
no visible means of support he becomes a vagrant, and he is liable to be taken up 
and become a county convict and put to work for the county building roads or on 
the streets or some other similar class of work. They are breaking up the con- 
gregation of negroes that used to be about the streets in the Southern towns, and 
you do not go to town and find a crowd of negroes idling around and doing noth- 
ing. You do not see that so much during the last 4 or 5 years. _ 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) When farming becomes more profitable it will be 
more of an inducement for the negro to do better?—A. I think so. 

Q. Under the lien system, where the tenant does not catch up, the inducement 
is not very great to remain on the farm?—A. There was not any inducement for 
him at all; but the agricultural interests in the South, in my judgment, were 
never as good as they are to-day, and it is due largely to the milling interests. 
That class of people that eke out a miserable existence in the hills and rural dis- 
tricts abandoned those and have gone to these mills and make a living now. It 
has left those avenues almost completely for the negro, and they can buy those 
homes; get them on their own terms. They can become the owners of property 
and improve themselves, and there is more of that than ever before known. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is the capital that is coming into your section and 
nearby there Eastern capital or Northern capital?—A. Eastern capital. 

. Have you any European capital other than buying timber land?—A. I am 
not aware of any at all. There was some around the Birmingham district, a good 
deal around through there, but I do not know of any in our section. Two large 
mills are being located in Huntsville now. One is just about completed, from 
Lowell, Mass., the Merrimac; and the other is that of Mr. A. H. Low, from Fitch- 
burg, Mass. Neither of those people have asked any local capital at all. We have 
4 other mills there that have local capital—home capital. ; 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Four mills equipped with the best modern machin- 
ery?—A. Yes; as good as there is anywhere. : ale 

Q. You spoke a moment ago about manufacturing the coarser fabrics. You do 
not manufacture the fine cotton goods?—A. No. Well, it is as fine as sheetings 


made there. aed 
Q. Nothing in the way to manutacture finer goods’—A. Nothing in the way. 
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These same basic goods are made into fine goods Here; in fact, the Merrimac people 
are equipping themselves to make a finer grade of goods—dye house, print works, 
and bleachery. There is no reason why just as fine goods with skilled labor can’t 
be produced there as anywhere else. ‘ ‘ f ‘ 

Q. Has your convention ever taken up the question of the extension of foreign 
markets?—A. Yes. 

Q. Asa serious question?—A. Yes. ; 

q. And have they given public opinion on the matter?—A. The committee has 
that in charge now to report at New Orleans. | 

Q. They will report at.the New Orleans session?—A. Yes. 

Q. The coming session?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Have you given the subject of the extension of foreign markets thought?— 
AS Yes 

Q. Have you any plan of your own that you care to outline?—A. Well, I can 
not say that Ihave. Iam satisfied that the Southern mills can enter any market, 
practically any market in the civilized world, in competition with any other mill 
anywhere. 

Q. What means have you adopted for introducing your goods in foreign mar- 
kets?—A. Well, we are encouraging steamship lines. Now the ports of Mobile 
and New Orleans are becoming quite international shipping points. Whereas a 
few years ago there was none, 11 different steamship lines are now at Mobile, 
practically reaching all markets of distribution. 

Q. Do your manufacturers send goods to the foreign markets and sell them, or 
are they sold here and shipped to the foreign market?—A. I think they are mostly 
sold here by bills of lading. I think there is an arrangement that makes all ship- 
ments spot cash through local banks. They are nearly all sold on bills of lading 
attached, shipped in that way, and in that way become a cash transaction. Ido 
not think there is any other. I do not know of any other. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Has your convention taken any action on the matter 
of the extension of the American marine?—A. Yes. 

@. What position do they take on that in the matter of encouraging it?—A. 
Well, it has not gone into it very far, very carefully, but they indorse the carry- 
ing of all American products in American vessels, and if possible to foster Amer- 
ican shipbuilding by removing the disabilities from foreign-built ships—a ship 
built in any part of the world if bought by American capital to berun as an Ameri- 
can vessel. Thatis as far as they have made a declaration. The claim has been 
made that the lack of our shipping facilities is due to the cheapness of foreign 
builders. To offset that and to remove this naval marine obstruction against 
foreign-made vessels flying the American flag—if they became the property of an 
American owner they could be entered as American ships; that was recommended 
for legislation. I do not know what effect it has. 

_ @. Has your convention ever taken up the Nicaragua Canal matter?—A. Yes; 
indorsed that at both sessions. j 

Q. Have they taken any position toward the Asiatic trade—trade with the 
Orient?—A. General Wheeler was to have delivered an address on that subject 
but did not get down there. That seems to be the most fascinating trade for the 
ae the textile line just now. | 

2. The members of your conventi are ¢ ider ; 
oriental Ar ecaare nan pe on are considerably centered toward that 
_ Q. ey are expansionists, I presume?—A. Th i — - 
ing element—are all that way. : We want to en tor aie ene rere ae 
It is to the interest of the Kast and South both that the South should enter foreign 
markets and give them relief from competition. I took that position at Birming- 
ham, with manufactures of Pittsburg, Pa., that they should help Birmingham t 
get out in the foreign markets and help the N icaraguan Canal cor that ons d 
ne Eat pios oa ee i would not come so sharply in oot peeing ‘ith 

n the domestic markets d ie is i 
bemng Ee sebiad pretty Aes teeyest and I believe that is regarded as sound and is 
. (By Mr. A.L. Harris.) Haye you ever given the subject of dealing in opti 

: C . sub; tions 
Gees ibures on cotton any thought?—A. Very little; I do not = soyieg 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Youdepen axle F : : : 
and futures?—A, We have this sevson, for the tree tenet Lee eee ae 
price of cotton of the South. The cotton has been sold in the Hu! iteville ; k 
at the same day, same hour, and same price as in Liverpool petit 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) That is a healthy condition?—A. Yes; and it has 


been done at a number of other points in the § is i i 
hese co if he South. This is the first season it 
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Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Have you any idea as to the amount of capital that has 
gone into spindles in the South this last year?—A. No, sir; I can not tell you. It 
has been so rapid that I have not been able to keep up with it. I thinkit approxi- 
mates $200,000,000. 

Q. And that you regard as almost stationary capital?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You think that interest has come to stay?—A. No 
doubt about that. There is not a question about that in my mind at all. There 
is a mill at Huntsville that has a gin attached to it. The product is delivered in 
the farmer’s wagon to that gin. An automatic process is put into that farmer’s 
wagon, and by a suction that product is not touched any more until it comes 
out a finished product at the other end of the mill. There is no possibility of any 
more economical way of handling the product. There is simply ginning, there 
is no baling, no expensive handling of it. There is no transportation of any kind. 
Now, that mill made last year 62 per cent dividend. I am notsaying that extrav- 
agantly, but that is a fact as I have it from an officer of the company. 

Q. You are introducing the most economical methods?—A. The most econom- 
ical methods and up-to-date methods. Machinery is the latest. The mills are 
the best equipped on this continent. The mills are all modern, and they are get- 
ting so that they have just as little handling as possible. Now, I say that is a 
condition that can not be overcome; it comes out at the other end of the factory; 
takes that product as it comes from the farmer’s wagon in the raw product. If 
you can beat it, just conceive some way of doing it. 

Q. (By Mr. KennEpy.) You say in the beginning of your paper that organiza- 
tions are to-day the greatest menace to this Government that exists inside or out- 
side the pale of our nationaldomain. There is no qualification in that statement. 
It is a very broad statement, and I presume, of course, that you believe it to be 
absolutely true or you would not have stated it here?—A. As 1 qualified it a while 
ago, if my charges in this indictment are correct, then that conclusion is correct, 
and I can not quality it. 

Q. I presume you know that there are from 800,000 to 1,000,000 organized Amer- 
ican workmen under the jurisdiction of the American Federation of Labor, do you 
not?—A. Yes. 

Q. You know that those men are made up from men of all political parties, 
that they are men of all churches and no churches, and they are citizens in every 
respect worthy to compare with any other class of citizens, are they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think, then, that is rather a severe commentary upon them; that 
they are a menace to our Government, greater than any other citizens in our 
country?—A. The obligation is, I think, that much the stronger to correct these 
evils which I referred to specifically, and which they do not do. It does not 
relieve the menace. The fact remains. Now, there is no question but what it is 
due to an erroneous public sentiment. 

@. Who makes this public sentiment?—A. They do; the labor organizations. 

Q. They can make laws, then, when they come to it?—A. They are making them 
to-day. 

Q. Then, if they are a menace, there is no hope of this menace being remedied 
in the country north of the Mason and Dixon line, is there?—A. From my stand- 
point, or rather from my judgment, I do not see any. I believe the hope of that 
remedy is going to come from the South. 

Q. And will be confined to the South?—A. No; I believe the moment the South 
solves this question, that you will adopt it just as speedily as any other section, 
but the initiative will be taken in the South. I do not believe it can be taken in 
this section. 

Q. [take it from your testimony that there is antagonism in the South toward 
organized labor. Is that true?—A. No; I do not want thatidea to prevail. There 
is a feeling in the South that the South wants to be free from the disturbances 
which labor have brought upon the North, and for that reason they will go, per- 
haps. farther than the North will go in a remedy. 

q). Is it not true that they do not want the labor organizations at all?—A. No; I 
do not think that 1s the sentiment. 

. Q. Are they not holding out inducements to northern capital and northern 
manufacturers that they will be free from the control of these organizations if 
they come South?—A. Yes; that is true in the textile line. ‘ é 

. Then organizations are to be contro.led by State legislation in a way; is that 
so?—A. Well, I have it outlined there.. There is a movement on foot to place it 
beyond the power of any organization to disturb the public and interfere with the 
public rights by compulsory arbitration. It would not hurt organized labor any. 
It will be absolutely fair to both capital and labor; but it will protect both sides, 
whereas here only one side seems to be looked after. 
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Q. You say that you have no objection to organized labor if it is organized for 
legitimate purposes. What do you mean by legitimate purposes?—A. For the 
improvement of the workingmen in any direction; for the bettering of their con- 
dition in every way. That is perfectly legitimate. For the obtaining of better 
conditions between the workingmen and their employers; bringing them nearer 
together. ; ; 

(). You believe it is a legitimate purpose of workingmen, or a set of working- 
men, to have some voice in fixing the hours of labor and the sanitary conditions 
under which they work?—A. Yes; certainly. ; 

Q. If a proprietor is devoid of feeling and stiff-necked and will not concede that 
the workingman has any such rights as those enumerated, must they submit to 
the will of the employer?—A. I pointed out a movement by which he can be made 
to give them their rights: 

Q. He must go to the court and find out he has that right; submit to that 
court?—A. Well, I would rather do that than destroy somebody’s else right. 

Q. He is not to be the judge at all, if he is suffering wrongs, and he can not 
get——A. (Interrupting.) Two wrongs do not make a right. : 

q. And he can not get redress from the employer; and if he believes that he 
can not get redress from the courts, from the experience he has had, lie must sub- 
mit to these wrongs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then he is a bondman instead of a freeman?—A. There is not a man that 
goes into the court that don't believe he is right. 

Q. He is not forced to go to court?—A. You won't find any litigation that one 
or the other party is not arbitrarily brought into court. 

Q. You say the workingmen are bringing the tribunals of this country into 
reproach by the way in which they denounce them, etc. I suppose you mean 
their denunciation of the courts on account of the use which they have made of 
the injunction. Is that what you have in mind?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Do you believe in government by injunction?—A. Yes; I do. 

@. You do?—A. I do, absolutely. I believe in any civil process that the laws of 
the land allow. I believe in its use. 

Q. You believe the court has a right to send out blanket injunctions command- 
ing 1 citizen or 100 citizens not to do certain things which citizens may believe 
those people have in mind to do?—A. I believe it is the duty of the courts to pro- 
tect to the utmost every right that comes before them for adjudication in any man- 
ner that is within their province. Now, for illustration, a boycott. I believe a 
man can be methodically robbed of his property in a peaceable way by a set of 
men going and sitting right across in front of his door and marking everybody 
that goes in, following them to their homes and placing them under the ban of 
reproach. I believe that as wrong as if that man put a pistol to that man’s head 
and said, ‘‘ Hold up and give me your purse.” I believe it is the duty of the court 
come in and say that must not be done. 

Q. You believe there has not been any abuse of the writ of injunction?—A 
That is possible. It is possible for abuses to occur in every line; but to denounce 
wholesale the courts of this country and bring them into reproach before the 
working class to me is criminal. c 

@. Do you believe a judge sitting in a chamber 500 miles or more away from 
the scene of the labor troubles is justified in issuing an injunction against a thou- 
sand people, named and unnamed, for instance, who are at the seat of the trou- 
ble?—A. I believe it is his duty to do so if the proper state of facts are made out 

Q. On representations made to him by one side?—A. Proper representations 
pce Be ae in i pees way. I do not see how he can refuse it, and I think the 
ie ae ime acta there will be fewer strikes; and 1 am for government by 

@. I believe you concede that these 800.00 i 2 
organized in the North, and who, as 1 said, td tmett Of ail pelnienl cea ae 
churches, are in the main good citizens?—A. Thousands of them aes as good 3 
the world produces, as honest men as there are. Their judgment may b = sd 
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They are able to protect their employees, and it is astonishing to me that they 
have not oganized long ago; not for the purpose of fighting, but purely for equi- 
table purposes, for purposes of securing equitable contracts alike to all employers. 
Then, if that is done, they can say to their employees: Now, you get whatever you 
earn; you get a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work. 

ae the industries of Birmingham prosperous?—A. So far as I know, very 
much so, 

@. As much so as any other State in the South or North?—A. Yes. 

Q. You state that organized labor controlsin the Birmingham district?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then it seems that organized labor has not been a menace to the prosperity 
of Birmingham?—A. Birmingham has not been so thoroughly organized during 
the period of her prosperity as she is now. This organization has been going on 
and is still going on, most of it being done within the last 12 months. 

@. But prior to 12 months the reorganization of the Birmingham district was in 
advance of any other industrial city in the South, was it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the organization of labor has gone along evenly with the prosperity 
ot Birmingham, has it not?—A. Well, you may putit that way. There are some 
lines of business there to-day, the contractors and builders. perhaps, who are not 
as prosperous as they were, and I gather they have been subjected to more losses 
from labor-union demands, more interruption of building, more strikes which 
have entailed losses. I do not know, but I don’t think the building trades of that 
city are as prosperous as they were a year ago. 

Q. What weretheir demands for—alarger share?—A. I will give you one demand: 
The plumbers of that city a year ago were working at 9 hours. 25 cents or 30 cents 
per hour. They were unionized about 8 months ago. They at once demanded an 
8-hour day and a 50-cent limit. 

Q. Per hour?—A. Per hour. 

Q. Do you know that that was an unjust demand?—-A. I do not; but I know 
they got it. : 

Q. You know it was an unjust demand?—A. I do. 

Q. The contractors had to pay it?—A. Thecontractors had to payit. They had 
a large number of contracts on which there were heavy forfeitures unless they 
were finished in time. 

Q. Are you satisfied that they lost money on them?—A. I am satisfied. 

Q. Is it not fair to assume that the workingmen believed they were entitled to 
that number of hours and that much pay per hour?—A. No; it was done purely 
because they got these fellows in a tight place. 

Q. They were altogether unreasonable?—A. Altogether. 

q. The other side were entirely in the right?—A. Well, it is possible that there 
may have been some wrongs. I do not say it is all on one side, but I say that was 
an unjust demand. That came tomy knowledge. I know that to be a fact. 

Q. Was there any effort made at arbitration of these differences between them?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. On what side?—A. Without success on both sides. 

. Both sides offered arbitration?—A. Both sides, practically. That is, some 
of both. The allied trades there—there is what they call the Trades League, the 
allied trades. I do not know whether it isa national organization or purely local, 
but the officers of both attempted to settle the matter, without success. There was 
another illustration which I will give you: The largest corporation in that section 
is paying to-day arbitrary assessments or dues on nonmembers as well as union 
members of their employees at the demand of the labor union. 

Q. Who is this that is paying this arbitrary assessment?—A. The largest corpo- 
ration in that district is paying to-day an arbitrary assessment. 

Q. Why are they paying it?—A. Paying it to the labor unions. 

Q@. Why are they paying it?—A. Simply because they can not help themselves. 
It is a demand of labor unionism. 

Q. Labor unions levy tribute upon them?—A. Yes. 

. Will you state the circumstances of that, please?—A. I do not know the 
details. I only know that asa fact. I know that the same demand was made on 
another corporation, and they were given 23 hours—a short length of time—to 
accede to it, or their men would be called out; and the proprietor stated to them 
that he could not do it, ‘‘ because it is illegal, against the law; I can not do it.” 
And it has not been done by that organization at all yet, but the other organiza- 
tion is doing it, I am informed the week past. 

Q. They must have profited in doing it?—A. Well, they said they could not help 
themselves. I said to you that the labor union controls that district. 

Q. And yet on the whole that Birmingham is prosperous?—A. There are excep- 
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i imes in the Birmingham district just now. Up tothe last 4 years the Bir- 
ahew tay district was not prosperous; losing money. The furnaces of Birming- 
ham were selling iron as low, at one time, as $5.75 a ton, and lost money on every 
ton sold at that price, and yet the labor was getting the same rate of wages all 
that period. There was a period from 1890 to 1895 In which there was no money 
made by the furnaces and iron interests of Birmingham. acy: 

Q. Have you noticed that the employers of labor are men who live in palaces 
and drive fast horses, have fine homes and all the comforts of life, as a rule, and 
that the people who work for them are men who just barely eke out an existence?— 
A. No. Iknow of some who once lived in huts who live in palaces to-day and 
who are owners of the largest mines in the Alabama district. 

Q. Is it not a rule that the employers of labor are in that condition, as compared 
with the laborers?—A. It may be through this country, but some of our mine 
owners in that section were once miners. I know of some of the most prosperous 
mines in that section—well, I can recall two or three that were once in the mines 
who are managers of these mines to-day, who were poor men, very poor men, 10 

ears ago. ’ 7 
i Q. Are employers of labor always fair? Do they always give the workingman 
the proper share or his proper reward of industry?—A. I can not say that they 
are, any more than any other men driving a trade. He always wants to get the 
best on his side. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that a great many of these labor troubles were caused by greed 
of the employer and the knowledge of the workingmen that they were not getting 
their proper share?—A. Well, my belief is that a large number of these differences 
occur from that feeling among the working people. They believe that their 
employers are not just to them and their employers are getting an undue propor- 
tion. No doubt about that, in my mind; that belief exists among the working 
class. Whether it is true or not I am not prepared to say, or whether that feeling 
is due, as I said awhile ago, to wrong education; in some cases I believe it is. 

. You believe the workingman should be educated to believe he is getting his 
just share?—A. No; I believe the workingman should be educated to believe that 
he has the same right to try to become a manager himself; that his ambition 
should always be alive, and that he should not become a misanthrope, and that 
he has no possibility of improving himself. I believe we have not put him in that 
position. 

Q. Don’t you believe that they have sufficient intelligence to know that they 
have the right to become an employer if they can, and that perhaps many of them 
have that ambition all the while?—A. It don’t look like it; they don’t act like it; 
otherwise they would not try to destroy their own business. 

Q. The employers have come out of the ranks of the employees, certainly?— 
A. Yes; always. I think that ambition should always be before them. 

(). You spoke a little, I believe, of the sliding scale which exists in the iron 
—— —A. (Interrupting.) Wage scale; the differential wage scale is one. 

@. The sliding wage scale of the Amalgamated Association—do you know who 
initiated that sliding scale?—A. I thinkitis possible that labor organizations were 
instrumental in bringing that intoeffect.  - 

Q. The proprietors have agreed to it?—A. I think the proprietors must have 
agreed to it. or it would not have gone into effect. 

Q. Satisfactory to them?—A. Satisfactory to them. 

_ Q. That is another good result of the work of organized labor?—A. Yes; that 
e all ae Wherever they do good I will praise them; wherever they do wrong 
can not. 

@. Have you anything to say against the Typographical Union, which has an 
organization in all the large cities of the South? Would you class them with these 
people who are a menace to our Government?—A. Well, let me give you a little 
experience of my own; it does not exist to-day, but it did at that time. I began 
my career as a printer and as a publisher. I had a young man who boarded at 
my house and was a part of my family. He wanted to learn printing, and I put 
him in my office. I advanced him as rapidly as he became proficient, until he 
became the foreman of my office. The week [made him foreman—I had my own 
office, and another office in the same city was doing my press work, as it is 
called—when the forms were sent to this other office they refused to print my 
paper. The foreman came to see me and said I must discharge this young man 
whom I had made foreman; that his office would not print my paper unless I did. 
I told him I would stop publishing my paper before I would do so. That young 
man had been raised with me; he was loyal to my interests; he had proven him- 
self proficient; he was thoroughly acquainted with my work; and that I would 
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not, under any circumstances, discharge him. That whole office went ona strike, 
and caused a considerable loss to the publishers of my paper. It was finally 
adjusted, and to harmonize the matter I advised my young man to become a 
member of the typographical union. 

Q. What city was that in?—A. Louisville, Ky., 25 years ago. That was my 
first experience with labor unionism. 

Q. How long had this young man worked at his trade before you put him in as 
foreman?—A. About 12 months. 

. Twelve months. Are you a practical printer yourselff—A. No; Iam nota 
practical printer. 

Q. Do you think a man at 12 months in the trade is competent to be a foreman 
over men in an office that gets out a daily newspaper?—A. He was competent. 
He did his work to satisfy me. He got out his paper in admirable shape, on time, 
thoroughly satisfactory; nothing, as the manager of that office, that I had to 
complain of in any way. 

Q. Twenty-five years ago the rule in the union was that a man should work 3 
years in the trade before he could become a journeyman. That rule of the union 
had been violated then in this case, had it not?—A. This young man was with me 
in my family. I had put him in the office at the request of his mother to learn 
the business. He became so proficient, adapted himself to it, worked at all hours, 
that I saw he was competent and admitted to be competent. The foreman of this 
other office said, ‘‘I have no complaint as to the manner in which your paper is 
brought to me except that this young man is not a member of the union.” 

Q. That was a controversy between you and the printer or trade organization?— 
A. Exactly. Now, I regarded it as so unjust that this demand came to mein that 
shop that I should discharge that man that I refused to doit if my paper could 
not be published. I had acontract with them, and I told them I would hold them 
in damages if they refused to get it out on time, and they sent it out to another 
office and had it printed. They had trouble in the office, and it was a week or ten 
days before it was adjusted. 

@. Doyouknow that the American Federation of Labor is holding a propaganda 
in the South and trying to induce people to join labor organizations?—A. Yes; as 
never before. 

Q. Do you know that all the influence of that powerful organization is being 
exerted in that direction?—A. I do. 

Q. Do you think you can prevail against that influence of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor?—A. I think that the outlook is very good for compulsory arbitration. 
1 do not consider that we are fighting that organization at all or fighting any other. 
Our position is to put ourselves in an attitude where we will be free from labor 
disturbances. You can have all the labor organizations you want. 

Q. {fs not that the idea of organized labor? Is not that what they are striving 
for, to be free from labor disturbances?—A. No: I do not look at it in that way. 
All the organizations have been and are directed to that. 

Q. Is it not attributable to the fact that they know that they are suffering under 
unjust conditions and that they are striving to get out from under those injus- 
tices?—A. They should be therefore the more anxious to secure a position that will 
lead them to arbitration, either voluntary among themselves or from the State and 
the nation. I believe the most intelligent labor leaders will take that view from 
this time forth. babies , As : 

@. Do you know of any labor organization that is not in favor of arbitration?— 
A. No; Ican not say that I do; but then it is voluntary arbitration and in no way 
binding upon anybody on either side to it. ; 

Q. You heard the evidence this morning. Is not that very good evidence (refer- 
ring to testimony of Mr. H. F. Devens, assistant secretary National Metal Trades 
Association, concerning mode of settlement of labor difficulties adopted at a con- 
ference between representatives of said association and of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. Said testimony will be found in the volume of testimony 
relating to labor difficulties in Chicago.)—A. (Interrupting.) I think that is 
excellent. 

Q. Of the result of voluntary arbitration?—A. I think that is excellent. 1 will 
say that I was not aware of that until this morning and it is a revelation to me, 
and I am very glad to get it because it is an evidence in the right direction. 

(Testimony closed. ) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN P. COFFIN, 


Vice-president of Southern Industrial Convention. 


The United States Industrial Commission met at 10.35 a. m., Mr. A. L. Harris, 
presiding. At that time Mr. John P. Coffin was introduced as a witness, and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Please state your name and address.—A. John P. 
Coffin, Lake Butler, Fla. ; / a 

Q. You are an officer of the Southern Industrial Convention?—A. Yes. 

Q. What position?—A. Vice-president. ; ‘ ; : 

Q. Have you been connected with the Southern Industrial Convention since its 
inception?—A. Yes; I was one of its first officers. _ im ; 

Q. What have been your opportunities for knowing the conditions of labor in 
the South, organized and unorganized, and the laws with respect to labor?—A. 
Well, botlf as a newspaper man and as a large employer of labor in different lines 
of industry in the past 10 years, so far as to laws governing the labor question, 
we have not very many in the States that I have operated in. There are some few 
that control it, but very few. It has been just run by labor itself largely. 

Q. Your means of observation have been quite extended?—A, Very extended; 
all over the South. 

Q. Nearly every State in th 9 South?—A. Yes. P ; : 

Q. From personal observation then and from contact with leading men in the 
South you have formed the opinions which you give before this commission?—A. 
Yes, from close personal observation, great interest being taken in it by myself; I 
have watched it very closely. 

Q. I understand you have a paper which*you would present to the commis- 
sion?—A. 1 have. 

(By Mr. Kmnnepy.) The secretary of your convention appeared before this 
Industrial Commission the day before yesterday and gave some testimony. The 
Baltimore Sun, a leading Southern journal, printed the press report of that testi- 
mony, and after the report there appeared an editorial item to the effect that the 
Huntsville Industrial Convention, of which Mr. Thompson is the accredited sec- 
retary, is rather circumscribed in its influences and not altogether representa- 
tive. Ofcourse that would bea very sate statement to make in regard to any 
gathering of men, but that item appearing at the foot of what was one of the 
severest capitalistic arraignments of organized labor that I have ever listened to, 
I considered that it was intended for the purpose of discrediting Mr. Thompson 
and his organization. I should like to hear from you how far the influences of 
this convention do extend and how far they are representative of the industrial 
conditions of the South?—A. The limiting of the convention to Huntsville is an 
error. Its first session was held in Huntsville. Mr. Thompson is really, I sup- 
pose, the author of the convention, its originator, with ex-Governor McCorkle, of 
West Virginia, as his backer and the president of the institution. The first ses- 
sion came to my attention through invitations being extended to all whom they 
could ascertain were interested in the industrial conditions in theSouth. Invita- 
tions were sent to the governors of the States, to all industrial interests, mayors of 
principal cities, and these officials, the mayors and governors, were requested to 
send representative men to this convention to represent their several interests, their 
several States, and their several localities. The first convention met in October, 
1899, in Huntsville, and from my knowledge of Southern industrial conventions, 
it had more brains and more intelligence and was a more representative body than 
I ever before saw together in a convention in the South. The second convention 
was called to meetat Chattanooga, and in that convention, also, we had representa- 
tives from almost every Southern State. There was 1 missing, think. Thesemen 
represented the influence of their sections; they represented the industries of their 
section, and it was, as I look upon it, a nonpolitical, strictly industrial organiza- 
tion, with the true and bestinterest of the State and nation at heart. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Now you may proceed with your paper.—A. Perhaps, 
gentlemen, in looking over this, 1 may have gone into generalities more than I 
should have done, but my observation has been from a broad status always, 
rather looking over general results and general facts than detail facts. It has 
been looking to the results from any action rather than to the specific action or 
details of that action. Therefore if I trench upon and give my own beliefs too 


much, you may be assured that they are beliefs that are founded absolutely on 
my observation of absolute facts. 


vid 
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(Here witness read paper, as follows:) 

“As to labor in the several industries.—The relation of organized labor to non- 
union labor and the right to liberty of contract is, as is well known by all who 
have given the matter attention, arelation of suppression of nonunion labor by labor 
combination whenever and wherever it can, by any meansin its power, producesuch 
suppression, using force, even to the death, when it can attain its end by no other 
means; and should nonunion labor surrender to combination without force being 
used, then it simply means a death by slow starvation, for where not strenuous 
in their own behalf those who are not in the labor trust are allowed no favors 
and no chance to earn their bread. 1t is a matter of placing their liberty in the 
hands of a walking delegate, submitting to enforced idleness with all its attendant 
evils, or taking their places in the field of labor, ready to combat force with force, 
if need be, even io the death. Labor unions, in their relations to nonunion men, 
simply say by their political governors, ‘You must do as we say and submit to 
our dictation or you shall not labor for yourself, your wife, or your little ones.’ 
Unskilled labor is seldom organized to an extent to play any serious part in the 
great labor problem, so far as organization goes, 

‘*The several causes leading up to strikes, in my observation, are: First, the 
walking delegate, a man usually who desires to earn a living from the muscles of 
others, a born and cultivated agitator who, though himself prospering largely 
from the earnings of others, can not bear to see peace prevailing for fear that the 
sinecure he enjoys will be lost. Therefore he insinuates suggestions into the minds 
of those most ready to receive them—a chance grievance here, a misunderstanding 
there; he exaggerates instead of removes. The leaven works; the whole mass is 
stirred, particle by particle, man by man, until the whole finally overflows ina 
Cee, without cause or reason, to the injury of all concerned, the laborer most 
of all. 

“Second in the category of causes I should place the great crime of greed; but 
always and ever in instigating and producing the effect from these causes comes 
intheagitator. A manufacturer is prospering; the men have been paid fair wages 
with which they are content; the manufacturer has a large contract on hand 
which he must fill. The opportunity createsthe desire; greed must be satiated; a 
demand for increased wages is made, a strike ordered, perhaps not sanctioned by 
one-fourth the employees; the works are shut down; all concerned suffer, until 
after a time, when one or the other is tired out, work begins again on some agreed 
basis, but without satisfaction or profit to either side, no matter which wins. 
The laborer may have to work weeks or months to pay up what he has lost dur- 
ing the stoppage, while the manufacturer has lost all opportunity of making what 
would have been a profit from his contract. The cordial relations between 
employer and employee are gone, perhaps never to be restored. It is sometimes 
the case that greed is on the other side, and narrow-minded employers grind the 
wages of labor down to such a point that no respectable man can live upon the 
stipend, and this causes a strike in which both are equally injured, though in this 
case, the laborer instead of the employer has the sympathy of the community. 

‘‘The third cause, and perhaps it should have been placed earlier in the list, is 
the employment of nonunion men in a shop where the labor combination are try- 
ing to obtain and keep absolute control. This cause attacks the right of not only 
the employer to manage his own affairs, but it attacks the right of an American 
citizen to earn a subsistence for himself and his loved ones; it attacks the very 
principle laid down in the Const:tution of equal rights to all men; it forms a class 
which arrogates to itself exclusive privileges and denies equal rights of others; it 
forms a gigantic trust, besides which the so-called trusts or aggregations of cap- 
ital pale into insignificance. 

««There are many other causes, but inmy own observation these are the leading 
ones, or perhaps they should be divided into four: The desire of walking delegates 
to keep their position, which they feel would be insecure without trouble; the 
greed of the laborer aroused by the agitator; the greed of the employer, aroused 
by his own cupidity; the attempt of labor unions to allow no one but those in the 
labor trust to earn a living. 

“The economic results of strikes and lockouts.—I have already referred to these 
in regard to the loss of wages by the laborer and time and damage by the employer, 
but to the community at large I have not referred. In some cases perhaps the 
damage in this respect is not so great, but in many cases it is equal, if not greater, 
to the general public than to the contending parties. Laborers can not pay their 
bills; the accustomed circulation of currency from the normal pay roll is cut 
down totally; business is stagnant; the very air breathes of distrustand fear; the 
whole morale of the community is affected, even where the ccrporation is a pri- 
vate one; but where it involves public or semipublic institutions, such as rail- 
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roads, street-car lines, water or gas companies, or anything upon which the public 
generally depend for transportation or the daily necessaries of life, then Bee 
page of work by either a strike or lockout becomes a public calamity and shou 
be controlled and governed by the public and by statutory law. ; 

“The method of strikes, the boycott, the black list, picketing, or patroling, all 
are well known and it is useless to go into an extended argument regarding them. 
They are un-American in that they seek to invade private rights and induce 
outsiders to take up the quarrel regardless of its justice. A man hasa right to 
trade or cease trading, as it suits him; if a friend desires, from sympathy, to foi- 
low the same course, 1 would not wish to deprive him of the right. An employer 
has a right to discharge a man and to refuse to rehire him, and an employee has a 
right to leave his employment and refuse to return; but no man has aright, be he 
employer or employee, to place the name of another upon any list which will tend 
to hold him up to ridicule or scorn and deprive him of the ability to employ labor 
or $o obtain it. This leaves no chance of repentance, even should the one so black- 
listed be in the wrong, and perchance, though he had been wrong, he may see the 
error of his way and be correct hereafter, but placed upon such a list his way is 
hedged up, and there remaineth no opportunity for repentance. F 

‘“‘The sympathetic strike is one of the most unjust of all the methods of organ- 
ized labor, and when I refer to sympathetic strikes, I mean sympathetic lockouts 
as well; but the latter is extremely rare in occurrence, while the former is very 
frequent. I have seen a strike of this character where one manufacturer was 
paying a higher wage scale than others; the employees of the other establishments 
struck for the same scale, and the other places were shut down for some days 
while the higher scale went on at work. Those laborers who were losing their 
wages could not bear to see the prosperity of the others, agitators began their 
work of suggestion, the idler became restless, and, finally, by force, compelled the 
satisfied, contented laborers to cease work, break confidence with their employer, 
and ruin his business for the ostensiblo purpeso of bringing to bear the influence 
of that establishment upon the others to cause them to come to the terms of the 
strikers. This, too, is often carried into other trades and avenues of business, so 
if allowed to carry out their designs to a logical conclusion, a strike in a little fac- 
tory in Massachusetts, or some other section of the country, would paralyze every 
railroad and shut down every machino in the United States which is under control 
of union labor; and then—what then? Union laborers would compel all nonunion 
labor to cease, even at the muzzle of arifie. Another great trouble with a strike 
in all its phases is the crowd of worthless, drunken vagabonds who attach them- 
selves to the skirts of labor’s coat, or to its body politic, and suck its lifeblood, 
and, while weakening it, bring it into disgrace and contumely, for I believe a large 
part of the evil deeds committed during a strike are not by laborers themselves, 
but by their parasites who strive to live by the misfortunes of labor. 

“Conciliation is well, but it must come before the strike or lockout. It can not 
come later without it comes about by the absolute collapse of one side or the other, 
and then the successful one is conciliated. Mediation is an excellent thing when 
both sides desire it; otherwise the would-be mediator may be politely reminded 
that it would be well to attend to his own business, as we were in the Anglo. 
African war. Arbitration is well if it can be accomplished, but my experience 
and observation has been that when arbitration is proposed both sides are juggling 
so hard to obtain the advantage nothing is accomplished. The only method, in 
my mind, is compulsory arbitration. There is much to be said for and against 
this method. Its constitutionality may be called in question, but a board of arbi- 
tration would, when properly constituted under State law, be a tribunal which 
would command respect. It would be judge and jury, with, however, the right 
of appeal to the civil courts retained by the parties. This would give a court of 
quick resort and quick action, and its dictates could be acquiesced in by both 
parties without loss of dignity or prejudice to their cases. Thus ina day or two 
a status quo could be reached, work go on, and normal conditions be restored to 
the community, and my private opinion is that the verdict so made by a fair- 
minded board would stand, and an appeal would seldom be taken. 

‘As chairman of the committee on industrial iinterests at the recent Southern 
Industrial Convention at Chattanooga, Tonn., I introduced the following resolu- 


tion, which was adopted unanimously by that body of representative men—men 
who have the welfare of their country at heart: 


“<We recommend the appointment by every Southern State of a board of - 


arbitration, composed of not more than 3 members, selected for their general fit- 
ness for the position and free from pclitical influences, to whom all differences 
between labor and capital shall be referred and whose decisions shall be final. except 
that an appeal may lie from such decision by any aggrieved party to the civil 
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courts, in the meantime making it a felony to strike or order a boycott or lockout 
pending such decision in the courts.’ 

‘**T would say here, before this august body, that I believe every State will have 

to adopt some such legislation as will reach this idea. I believe, however, I would 
favor, before reference to the board, an official notice to each of the contending 
parties, in the form of an ultimatum, that within a certain definite time they must 
cease all strife and reach an agreement or appear before the established board for 
a compulsory settlement of the affair, both sides being given a fair hearing and 
the board having the power to punish for contempt any parties refusing to appear 
before it. This board, I think, by acting promptly would render the resort to the 
injunction unnecessary, and I bolieve this a desideratum. 
_ ‘*I believe in aiding the laborer as much as possible, and believe it is to the 
interest of employers to do this. I do not believe that a few dollars extra wrung 
from the pockets of labor will ever bring a sure and permanent prosperity to the 
employer; therefore I believe fully that in ordinary cases, where it is in the 
bounds of possibility, a weokly pay roll should be made out and cashed. This 
has always been my method when I have employed large numbers of laborers, 
and never but onco, and then only for a few weeks, did I haveacommissary. My 
men were paid in cash weekly and were content and satisfied. In cases of rail- 
roads, where the workmen are scattered along a large system, it would be almost 
an impossibility to pay thom oftener than once a month, but where that is done 
regularly it works no hardships. 

“Time work, piccework, etc., must be governed, in my estimation, by circum- 
stances surrounding the case. Iam nota believer in much overtime work. The 
human machine needs rest, and it must have it to obtain the best results. 

‘«The living wage is hard to reach by any regular standard. The community 
in which one labors, the character of his labor, whether skilled or unskilled, all 
tell upon the question; for ignorant, unskilled labor does not require the surroudd- 
ings of a skilled and educated mechanic, who should be able to purchase and sur- 
round himself with literature concerning his work, which expenditure of money 
would make him still more valuable to hisemployer. Location makes a difference 
in the ‘living wage.’ In the South the same method of living re juires much less 
than in the North. The fuel bill is very largely eliminated, and one can live with 
less expenditure in houses and furnishings. 

“<7 have already stated that I believe in cash payments, and therefore it is hardly 
necessary to take up the question of ‘store orders,’ but I will do so long enough 
to state a few instances within my knowledge. I know that I am touching avery 
sensitive spot in the feelings of many employers when I speak of this, but I believe 
the truth should be told regardless of the susceptibilities of anyone. If conducted 
on a competitive basis, I see no reason why a manufacturer should not own a store 
where his employees could trade if they so desired, where they could obtain credit 
up to the amount of their labor, and when necessary anticipate pay day by taking 
advantage of this credit; but where one does so own a store the logical effect is to 
wish the employee to trade exclusively with him, and it also has a tendency to 
postpone the pay day so the laborer will be compelled to trade at the store. Again, 
T am sorry to say, stores so owned and operated, practically having a mortgage 
on the trade of the employee, are never satisfied with small profits upon goods, 
and labor is compelled to pay an exorbitant percentage, far above what it would 
if they received the cash and could trade at other points. This is not always so, 
Iam happy to say, but it is in many, far too many cases, I know commissaries 
in the South where laborers are compelled to pay 12 cents per pound for a grade 
of salt meat which has cost the employer less than 6 cents per pound laid down at 
his store, and in many such places no article is sold at less than 100 per cent profit, 
thus cutting the laborers wage in two. t } 

‘‘Fines and penalties should not be enforced except in cases of willful careless- 
ness or willful disobedience to orders, and in either case, should it be often repeated, 
so that fines or penalties were necessary, it would be well for the party to be dis- 
charged. Ina well-managed place, where the relations are what they should be 
between employer and employed. it will be very seldom necessary to have such 
fines and penalties. 

‘Factory tenements are, I believe, from my observation, a good thing, when 
properly built and when under the control of honorable management; but what I 
believe would be far better for all concerned would be the erection of neat cot- 
tages, with a garden and yard, to be sold upon the installment plan to such 
employees as are faithful workmen. I might say right here that I pursued that 
plan myself and found it was successful. This would make the laborer a prop- 
erty owner, would give him a pride in his surroundings and an individuality 
which, I am sorry to say, is often lacking in a row of tenement houses, which 
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n fairly swarm with a population by far too numerous for the space provided. 
eee pata g his house i A eae: He seldom strikes of his own accord. He 
educates his children. He takes pride in dressing them neatly and in cultivating 
the social graces and amenities of life, which show the true man in no matter 
what position he may be placed. 

‘The influence of organized labor may be to keep up the wage scale and would 
be if organization always meant competence, but it does not. In striving for 
numbers anyone almost who will agree to submit to the rules governing strikes, 
nonunion labor, etc., will be taken in, and thus, though strong in numbers, they 
are feeble in body. The very weight of numbers tends to disintegration, for where 
a union does not giveitsmembersan absolute badge of ability they can not expect to 
be paid more than others outside of their organization who are equally competent. 

“The effect of new and improved machinery on labor has, of course, a tendency 
to decrease the force employed in the several industries using such machinery, but 
the lower price which can thus be made largely increases the demand and the 
output is so increased that almost if not as much labor is eventually employed. 
Take, for instance, the printing business; machines have been in the past few 
years introduced which have multiplied the composition of one man by about 
eight, but the size of the various publications has also been multiplied, not, per- 
haps, to the same extent, but largely. Again, the introduction of this machine 
has brought out the principle of the survival of the fittest, as only those who are 
quick, sober, and steady can for any lengthof time hold a position at the keyboard 
of a type machine. In my rounds I find very few printers idle if they really want 

-to work. Many of them do not obtain as large wages as they did; neither now 
does it require them to expend as much for their subsistence as it did formerly. 
There is one reason, perhaps, why there are no more printers idle, and that is, a 
printer ordinarily can and will do something else if he is not at work at something 
else, and many, very many, of our great men have risen from the ranks of the 
printers, graduated, as it were, with a diploma of capacity which takes them into 
any desired walk of life. {do not consider the introduction of new and improved 
machinery an unmixed evil for the workingman by any means. It may, and 
perhaps does, unsettle conditions temporarily, but in a short time a normal status 
is regained and all are again at work. 

“The effect of the employment of women and children on themselves is alto- 
gether owing to the nature of the employment. Woman, by her physical forma- 
tion, is unfitted for some classes of work at all times and for all classes of work 
at some times; therefore the effect of constant labor throughout all conditions 
must be detrimental not only to herself but to future generations. Iam a firm 
believer in the right of woman to enter the field of labor in whatever position she 
chooses for the support of herself and her loved ones who are necessarily depend- 
ent upon her toil, but I am opposed to a married woman toiling and destroying 
her life’s forces for the sake of supporting a drunken husband who squanders the 
money that should go to the support of his wife and children. I am strongly 
opposed to the employment of young children in the factory or workshop: for 
by so doing they crush out the soul life, which should be developed at an early 
age, when broad suggestions of power and future success should be implanted, 
and when the mind of the child should be developed in regard to material things 
and their position in the universe. Their employment in factories or in any place 
where they are bound down to iron rule crushes out all individuality and binds 
them forever between the narrow walls of one idea, and that one simply to go on 
in the same old path, obtaining, when young, sufficient means to satisfy their 
hunger, and, when older, their sensual appetite, reproducing their species, to be 
in turn crushed in the same old round of eternal drudgery. 

“The employment of women and children tends to make the employment of men 
less, and also tends to decrease the price of labor. Let the heads of households 
ae a a household, and let youths and maidens be employed in proper lines 
when they have attained a proper education and a proper idea of life; and if by 
removing the cheap child labor from the factories we increase the average price 
of the manufactured product by employing men, then let the world at large pay 
the increase. It will never feel it, but it will feel the increased life and power of 
the world when the process of suffocating childhood has ceased. 

‘‘[ believe thoroughly in the shorter workday movement. I believe in it lies 
to a great extent the future welfare of our country. I believe 8 hours is sufficient 
for any man to work, for I believe a longer time than that devoted to ordinar 
work contracts his knowledge and his power for good. Man is a social bein al 
should have the society of his family and his friends; he needs it and the a it 
He should also have an opportunity of being et ; kata, 

} Q y ng acquainted with those younger in life 
who have come to his family. He should have time to teach and to train them to 
become good citizens, and he should be the one to lead them out into a broader 
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knowledge of the world; but how can he do this if bound down to a machine or 
routine work from daylight until dark, his whole physical and mental being 
exhausted, or perchance from the dull, dreary routine of his work the whole 
mental nature is made dormant, and he becomes simply a machine to work, to eat, 
and to sleep, to rise, to work; expecting nothing else, consequently caring for noth- 
ing else; a mere machine, never leaving the routine, except perchance the govern- 
ing belt flies off, and he rushes madly along, wrecking himself against the bar of a 
saloon. Ashorterworking-day leaves a man an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with his family and of improving his mind, and another great advantage is that 
it employs more men. Let the day be divided into 8 parts, so that an industry 
which desires longer than an 8-hour day can have 1, 2, or 3 sets of workmen, as 
they may desire to use 8, 16, or 24 hours of time. More men would be employed, 
each would have an opportunity to develop himself, and the world would be ben- 
efited. We must think of the future. It will not do to allow our wage-earners to 
be starved mentally. It is an economic and _political necessity that the employee 
as well as empleyer should be an enlightened and broad-minded man. 

** Where cooperation in any of its methods has been tried it has proven almost 
universally a success, so far as my observation hasgone. By cooperation I donot 
mean absolutely cooperative establishments, where every man is equally interested. 
and equally desirous to bo at the head. These have often failed, but when under 
good business management a corporation allows its faithful employees to have 
some of its stock, or otherwise to obtain a share of the earnings of the company, 
the status of these institutions is always high, and but little, if any, trouble ever 
arises between the company and the workmen; all are interested in doing the best 
that can be done. There are many ways that this can be accomplished, and the 
interest of the workman should increase in proportion to the term of his faithful 
service, and some arrangement should be made for the maintenance of the sick or 
injured, that they may not suffer during the period of their disability. Ido not 
believe in doing this entirely by compelling wage-earners to contribute toward a 
fund for their own insurance, but a good plan would be to set aside a certain 
amount of the capital stock, the dividends upon which would become a fund from 
which could be drawn the necessary aid for those who needed it. 

‘The effect of immigration hasa tendency, | am satisfied, to place upon a lower 
plane the status of all labor, especially unskilled. The morale of unskilled immi- 
grants is in many cases at avery lowebb. Often they herd together without 
regard to sex, cleanliness, or health, and it should be regulated for the benefit of 
our own present citizens as well as for the benefit of future generations. Alien 
labor should not be employed except in rare instances where it is necessary to 
instruct or supplement our own citizens in some branch not already filled by 
them. I do not mean by this that we should refuse the right of employment to 
those who have recently come among us {from other nations and from other coun- 
tries. but I mean that no man should Le employed who has lived in the United 
States long enough to become a naturalized citizen of the United States and has 
not done so. If he desires to live among us and obtain subsistence and wealth 
among us, let him become one of us, and let his naturalization be upon a strict 
basis and an educational qualification. Heshou!d be able to read and write the 
English language to a sufficient extent to fit him for an understanding of our laws 
and our principles. If he can not and will not do this in the 5 years allowed him, 
refuse him employment and let him go back to his mother country. 

‘«The question of colored labor is a great one—a question which, though it must 
be answered largely by the South, is not a sectional but a national one. The 
colored laborer is one of the best in the South for many grades of labor, but he 
must be fitted by education for the higher grades of mechanical skill, Brought 
to this country a few years ago from a state of savagery, he was trained in man- 
ual labor and agricultural pursuits, and in but a few instances was he given any 
mechanical work. Generation after generation this has continued, and he had no 
responsibility except to complete His task. He was himself the machine; not the 
governor and controller of the machine. This, in the ordinary course of produc- 
tion under the law of like producing like, tended to make him only an agricul- 
turist, practically, in the line of growing cotton, corn, and rice, and without even 
an executive idea in this. It can not be expected, therefore, that the intricacies 
of machinery would become at once natural to him. Since the change has come 
in his political condition he has been thrown largely upon his own resources and 
has developed a greater variation in his mental make-up, but still the tendency 
has been for the same pursuits and to lean upon his former master for employ- 
ment and advice. The industrial schools of the South for colored people are 
teaching the younger generation more in this line, and I would refer to two which 
are noticeably doing this—those of Booker T. Washington, at Tuskegee, Ala., and 
W. H, Councill, at Normal, Ala. These and some others are doing a great work, 
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but the task of fitting any large proportion of 8,000,000 people who have had no 
knowledge of mechanics or the higher pursuits for these positions is too great to 
be accomplished within any one generation. It must come slowly. The negro 

~ deserves great credit for the advance he has made along these lines and should be 
encouraged to continue to climb the hill of knowledge. _ The following resolution, 
introduced by me as chairman of the committee of industrial interests at the 
Southern Industrial Convention at Chattanooga, expresses my sentiments, and 
was enthusiastically received by the convention, representing every section of the 
South and all its leading industries: 

“We recommend that every possible means shall be used to educate the public 
sentiment of the South to regard the negro as a factor in the upbuilding of the 
South, and that as such we should use all possible means to make him as efficient 
as possible, and pledge him the fullest guaranty of earning a living in every hon- 
est field of human endeavor and protection in his God-given right of self-support.’ 

‘‘T believe that in the negro labor of the South lies the panacea for the wrongs 
frequently committed by organized labor and a reserve force from which can be 
supplied any needed number of workers when the time shall come that they will 
be needed. 

‘¢The schools of the South are becoming better each year, and there has been a 
change, notably in my own State, in the past 5 years for the better. 1 ama 
thorough believer in trade schools, manual training, and technical education, and 
they are taking a stronger hold each year on our people, as they see and realize 
the benefits to be derived therefrom. 

‘‘ Public libraries and reading rooms are being established in many of our cities, 
but there are not enough in our small towns, and the public generally needs ta be 
educated to the necessity of this work and to the advantage to be gained by using 
them after they are established. 

‘¢The great question of convict labor is one destined to play an important part 
in the polities of our country in the near fufure, and I predict that it will be a 
plank in political parties within less than a decade, and I will write the plank: 
‘“Thenonemployment of convict labor in competition with free laber andits employ- 
ment upon the roads of the several States.’ The cost of maintaining the convicts 
of the several States and employing them upon the roads without their producing 
a single cent toward their own support would be but a mere bagatelle, in direct 
taxation upon the people, to the difference between what they now pay for trans- 
portation over poor roads and what it would cost over good ones. lt costs the 
farmer in time and labor from 1 to 300 per cent more to haul his product to market 
over poor roads than it does over good ones, and I believe in letting the convicts 
make smooth the way of the honest man whose path they have made rougher 
during their freedom. 

‘Again, good roads help to produce wealth for a State by bringing tourists and 
visitors to it, for it is a well-known fact that this class avoid a country of poor 
Toads and locate and spend money freely in a country of good roads. Elegant 
residences spring up ona well-kept road, and along its borders settlements, yards 
and gardens appear where before nothing but weeds and brush could be seen. 
This is not a fancy picture; it is a fact. The convict labor in our own State is 
leased and employed in many sawmills and uponturpentine farms. It isno more 
or less than a system of hired slaves, and I believe it is injurious to the best inter- 
ests of the State and of the people. It is equally as injurious to employ the labor 
in the production of goods in competition with free and honest labor. No State 
can afford to do it. If it is desired to make the convicts in a measure self- 
suppor ting, let a portion of them be employed in farm work to raise the products 
on which they themselves subsist, but none for sale. In South Carolina a judge 
can now commit a petty criminal to the county jail instead of the penitentiar 
and the county is authorized to employ him on the roads of that county. This 14 
a good law and partially covers the question, but it needs to go further and app! 
to the penitentiary and its permanent prisoners. The State can notafford to fate 
its prisoners over to private corporations. It should keep the supervision and 
strive to give them such environments that when their term expires they will 
become good and law-abiding citizens. I believe ina constitutional antendmenl 
forbidding the employment of convict labor except upon public roads and in farm 
bist toa Se es to raise food for their own sustenance 

‘Regarding discrimination in freight rates, etc. i 
way as toits effect, but I had recently to look He i qaterreeee thee cieand 
industry of Florida and found that it stood at a great disadvantage = this Teepaes 
ee Ree sections. The figures as given me are ag follows and certified to 

‘‘In 1885 the only fisheries of any consequence in the State were situa, 

Niptser tie! b ted at 
Pensacola and Cedar Keys, on the Gulf coast, and from this small beginning the 
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catch of fish has been gradually increasing until this time, when there are between 
29 and 30 different fisheries and shipments of fish go forward from 15 different 
points in large quantities, besides from many places where the fishermen ship 
their own catch. However great the advance in this industry in Florida, what is 
being done in this line now is not what it should be and what is possible to be 
done. In the first place, it seems from looking the matter over thoroughly that 
the cost of getting these products to market is so high that shipments must be 
limited to a great extent. This evil exists on shipments from points on the penin- 
sula and from Jacksonville toa much greater extent than from Pensacola, and we 
will only quote a few comparisons from these points. Competition in this region 
seems to be stifled on account of there being only one express company, which 
does not seem to believe it is to their interest to make more reasonable rates, pre- 
ferring to get a high price to improving and increasing their business, the result 
of which is that many thousands of barrels of fish of the finer grades are shipped 
by steamer from Jacksonville and Savannah to New York, and then distributed to 
the Western cities from New York by express. Shipments can be sent by this 
‘roundabout’ or ‘star’ route and delivered to consumers for much less money 
than if shipped direct from Jacksonville. We give a few examples below, show- 
ing the express rates on a barrel of fish and distances from New York as com- 
pared with those from Jacksonville: 


(CHL Speen GEEREETE So et aS As eS Se ee ta ee eaten er aan enor Somer ban 7110 
CHEERS Te IMTS VE OS a a el Eee eee Serr Bee eee eee tee 2 
LTTEGEAATBTA HL COUR SETET A ie E iinet Panna ar en ener an aera Pty Sore cea eta Pe 
Cincinnati via New York __.___. Oe SEIS CUT A ORS rn! Qs 
BS mL ERIM bree SE rs i a IO he ee See a OD 
iis LUSTER e CAEL IEA ie Ray a fem a ae a ne a Oe oer ene slays ie et 5} 
IPSN UlGy CNET FAS TE es a eee eee ee ese ete tse a 2 3 

3 

4 


Loo Sass Noah I eel el lla amet eb pea aa ani let engl aise lag 
omtsmall Cura we N Gwe Ob K see te She Re bee ee ae SE a Ras oe 3.05 


** These rates are via Clyde Line from Jacksonville to New York and thence via 
Adams Express Company. 


Miles. | Rate 
| 
PASCO SOTA EOC EYES COC eee er ae at SB Sr acd ie Socal Sarieie a 1,100 $7.00 
eRe TACHI ROCIO AGS ON) eee eee te Pe nee a ie emi Oa eas cna decrees cca y tee 950 1.50 
lmeixrotinn MOsbenabe PiOUInia skeen e252 a ee SN Fe ee ose RE 950 5.00 
ie yee VOrReGO tne SOUS. = ueeeeae ee hoe et Leese tte ites 2 Soak aac Sap Seas 1, 100 2.00 
Mine REOTa gil ONOOMN Opi Seater ean 2 tae Ce hot De ohne Soon soon ee bacon 700 3.5 
Nowa worketouMemphis ° 25. 4-.2.----b- So ne anlage oe IE pe ph as set 1,100 3B. 2D. 
Jacksonville to Chattanooga sets 500 2.50 
Mita vor anon leben OOSArme lee bua er Sele ths Peek ee eos .s. vase 950 2.50 
MACE SOUMIMesCOMNnaivillecmee meee na press 8 er a Shen Saleen see eae 575 3.50 
Ilona Wierd 7Po) IN Sala ES ee ee eee ree ena ane an eer ec oo 900 2.50 
AC RAOTE TLIC UOn AOEHOV Tie ae eee ne ee See oe Le ee se oleae ae eee ao oe none eeeee 700 4.50 
INGwe LOrk tO POUISVdl los si os Ros ees She -. dS ee eae se se es ae eb eee 750 1.75 


‘‘During the winter season large quantities of shad are caught in the St. Johns 
River, and as near as can be learned, fully 80 per cent of this catch of fully 5,000 
barrels annually are shipped by steamer from Jacksonville and Savannah to New 
York for distribution to western cities, whereas this business should be done 
direct from Florida. The consequence of shipping via New York is that it can be 
done until shad make their appearance on the Carolina and Virginia coast, when 
the fish from these States take the New York market on account of being nearer, 
and the Florida shad fisheries must close down. The same conditions exist in 
regard to the handling of pompano and Spanish mackerel. 

“*We learn from fish shippers in the southern part of the State that the cost of 
sending a barrel of mullet to many Georgia and Carolina points is more than the 
shippers get for the fish, and the carload rate by freight to Atlanta is about $140 
per car, and only common box cars can be had to place them in. 

‘‘ ven against these great odds the business has shown some improvement, but 
the shippers hope to see an improvement in transportation, so that they can place 
their products on the markets on an equality with others, thereby enabling them 
to handle the fish to better advantage, and be situated so a better price can be paid 
fishermen, which will allow these workers to obtain a comfortable living for their 


labor, hardships, and exposure. 
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U6 ms from the above figures that it would be far better for the express 
acentiee eat take lower rates than to compel our fisheries to ship to New York to 
firms for them to resell to Western parties, and thus become middlemen between 
our fisheries and the West, and also agents for the Northern express companies, 
which are thus enabled to take the business from the express company In our own 
eras migration of industries from and to localities is caused, so far as my obser- 
vation has extended, principally by three reasons: First, the advantage of getting 
nearer the raw material; second, greater shipping facilities and consequently com- 
petition; thirdly, and a reason which has caused much moving recently, and will 
cause much moreif conditions do not change, the autocratic demands of organized 
labor compelling the industries to shut down or move to a locality where labor 
conditions are just and equitable. This condition, to a great degree, obtaining 
more in the South than in the Northern cities, the South is becoming rapidly the 
gainer through thisenforced migration. Many industries have sought and are seek- 
ing to manufacture on the ground where the raw material is produced, and this 
has in the past decade brought many sections of the South out of the ranks of 
simple agricultural sections into the duality of production and manufacture, and 
placed them in the front ranks in quantity of manufactured goods produced. 

‘The question of trusts is somewhat an enigmatical one, for the question of 
' what a trust is and where the line of extended partnership, as in a corporation, 
endsand the boundary of a ‘trust’ begins is one which requires a delicate scale to 
weigh; but I should draw the line at the point in the ‘ trust’ question that I do in 
the labor problem; that is, just so soon as any corporation begins to use its power 
to crush out opposition by unfair methods, such as withdrawing their goods from 
sale and refusing to sell to those handling goods not made by the said corporation, 
then, I believe, the corporation becomes a menace to the people and to the nation 
and should be suppressed, no matter by what name or title it may be called, 
whether trust, corporation, or partnership. “Lhe right to buy up every opponent 
for the purpose of making a monopoly is unquestionably, under our Constitution, 
one of the privileges of anyone or any combination that is able to do it; butif 
they do not exercise their power to prevent others from entering the field in other 
quarters and use their power unfairly, also the great purchase and combination 
of industries would become unprofitable, for new ones would enter the field of 
competition and it would be as strong as ever, and the great combine would fall 
by its own excessive weight. 

‘*T wish to speak afew words upon remedial legislation, which I have, however, 
largely covered in the body of my remarks. 

““Kmployer’s liability laws should be based largely upon the condition of 
machinery and the arrangements for the safety of the employees and the protec- 
tion afforded him at his work, and the personal carelessness of the employee should 
in a great measure be a bar to therecovery of exemplary damages. There should 
be in each State thorough and complete factory inspection, so that where the 
employer is careless of the welfare of his workmen the State could step in and 
protect its citizens. 

‘‘No child under 12 years of age should be employed in a factory, and I believe 
it would be better if the age were made 14. Such laws should be passed by each 
State as will prevent any manufacturer from employing child labor. 

‘‘Laws should be passed regulating the periods of payment to laborers, but 
should be based upon the different classes of employment, and should in no case 
be longer than one month, 

“There should be compulsory arbitration laws passed by each State, or an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States framed in such a manner 
that no misunderstanding between labor and capital can unsettle social conditions 
or interfere with public business or convenience for any great length of time. 

‘*Mechanics and laborers should be allowed a lien upon their work for their 
wages, and thus be protected from irresponsible contractors who defraud the 
laborer and unsettle the prices of honest competition. 

‘Uniformity of industrial legislation should be obtained as nearly as possible, 
or national legislation take its place, for the nearer the laws of the several States 


aca the better will they be enabled to cooperate with each other for mutual 
welfare.” 


Q. (By Mr. FarqunHar.) There is no 
you desire to explain or amplify?—A. 
itself to you that I have not amplified. 

Q. In the first part of your paper you deal considerably with the supervision of 
the rights of nonunion labor by organized labor. Do you not take it that a trade 
union is a voluntary body of associated workmen?—A. Yes; I do, 

Q. Do you think there is any compulsion in the way of nonunion labor being 


part of the paper you have just read that 
No; not unless some idea should suggest 
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forced into a trade union?—A, I would answer that question in this way: Non- 
union labor fears union labor, and human nature has not always the backbone to 
stand up for its rights against organized power, and the suggestion of fear is 
always present when a nonunion laborer is approached by a member of the union 
organization and requested to become a member. 

Q. Is it not the popular opinion, well founded, probably, among mechanics as 
well as the general public, that a man belonging to the union has greater advan- 
tages and gets better pay and more permanent employment than he would if he 
was simply an individual?—A. I should say it was the general opinion, but as I 
stated in my paper, the union is not always a badge of competence, and union 
labor requires the same payment to be made to each of its individual members 
that it does to others, and a wrong and injustice is done to the employer who is 
compelled to pay an incompetent man the same price that he pays a competent one. 

But, don’t you think that the general average, even in the trades union, would 
bear the-test of competency?—A. I consider that organized labor has a far larger 
proportion of competence than unorganized labor, but I do not allow that that is 
any reason why they should interfere with the individual rights of others. 

. Now, it is generally stated by all who have appeared before this commission, 
who are leaders— officers of these organizations—that their scales are founded on 
the minimum wage scale. Now, competency or incompetency, the union shall be 
the judge of the party that shall be admitted into their association; and after he 
is admitted, even though a two-thirds, or one not having the experience of cities, 
for instance, as a mechanic, he is admitted in the minimum wage scale—what 
criticism can be made even against the union in a case of that kind, where they 
are very apt to admit those that may come in competition with themselves? Is it 
not a safety to the union to do that?—A. I am not criticising the labor unions as 
labor unions, and did not intend to convey that impression in my paper. I was 
criticising the methods of labor unions as to others. 

Q@. In other words, your paper strives more to show up the hardships of strikes 
and boycotts and blacklisting?—A. Itis more the position that union labor takes 
against others that are not of its members. The question of competence is 
undoubtedly in favor of the union organizations, but if a man is so constituted 
physically or mentally that he does not wish to join an organization he should 
have the same right to labor that the others have. Thats the position that I 
take. 

Q. Let us state a parallel, then. Suppose you are a merchant or manufacturer 
in a large city, and you have there a board of trade or merchants’ exchange under 
regular rules, where you know yourself as a manufacturer or merchant that you 
have advantages of cooperation and association with that board of trade. Would 
you not, as a manufacturer and handler of industries, become a member immedi- 
ately of that board of trade if you located your business there in that city?—A. I 
should become a member of the board of trade, but I should fight any position 
that that board of trade took which strove to drive a man out of business in the 
city who was not a member of that board of trade. 

«). Well, that is an extreme, but do not the boards of trade to-day, north, south, 
east, or west, in their associate capacity, through the subdivision of standing com- 
mittees, do just exactly for the city and for its business what the union does for its 
trade?—A. If they adopted the same methods I should condemn the board of trade 
equally severely as the union labor organization. } ; 

Q. You would generally indorse the boards of trade for any action they take in 
furtherance of the city?—A. I do not see that it is absolutely a parallel case. ; 

Q. Granting that we come as nearly as we can to the parallel.—A. Where it 
worked an injustice to others I would certainly condemn the action. 

(. Well, we will come back, then, to the position of the workman. You go toa 
city and you are, we will say, an ordinary good mechanic. You have no acquain- 
tance in that city with the manufacturers or others, but you know that there is an 
organized body there that will take care of your labor, provided you join their asso- 
ciation and live under their rules; and you know that by joining that association and 
living under their rules, you are more apt to—and you will surely grant that—more 
apt to have permanent and immediate employment and at better wages than you 
canelsewhere. In other words, you place your labor into the general labor market 
controlled by this organization, and you are free as a member of it to express your 
opinion and to go out and come in just as you please. Is not that a more favor- 
able condition for keeping up prices and sustaining American labor than the simple 
individual contract with the factory having 7 or 8 classes of wages in the city?— 
A. It seems to me in this question we are not dealing with the question of expedi- 
ency, but with personal liberty, and although it may be expedient for me to do so, 
I do not see why it should be a necessity before 1 can put my labor on the market, 
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. But do you not think it is a positive advantage for you to reach an organized 
nee of that and with your labor when you reach the city?—A. From a question 
of expediency, upon mny first entering the city [should certainly have an advantage: 
but when it comes to the fact that I have got to put my manhood under the con- 
trol of some man who is going th roe ee ceuae of trouble between the em- 

loyer and the employee, I think it is a disadvantage. ; 

; @. By that Santer aon criticise the policy presumably of the walking delegate 
or executive committee?—A. Yes. ie ; 

. Do you surrender any freedom when you join a trades union?—A. _ You cer- 
tainly do. You have to bow to the order of a trades union if a strike is begun, 
whether you consider it just or not. Youare bound by the rules of that organiza- 
tion to carry out the orders of the committee. ; : 

Q. Have you not just as much right as an individual in the trades union as you 
have inside your own stock company, where you are not even a meimber of the 
board of diréctors, but as a stockholder alone?—A. There it is a question of finance 
instead of personal liberty; and I should certainly want to know that the directors 
of that stock company were men in whom I could absolutely confide—men in 
which the same sentiments were dwelling as in me before 1 put my money into 
the corporation. . ; mash : 

Q. You mean there is a sacrifice of personal liberty in a man joining the union? 
Suppose a strike is ordered and you are in the minority, have you not the liberty 
to draw your card within 24 hours and go to any other city or anywhere else you 
want to?—A. If I desire; but if my family is located in that city do I want to be 
driven by the committee from my own city to another for the sake of earning a 
living, and separate myself from my family? - 

Q. Still you must know if you were a nonunionist you would be subject to the 
same migratory condition if there was no labor.—A. Certainly; but there is labor; 
only the committee says you shall not work; the labor is ready. 

(). But during the years when there is no labor?—A. Then aman must take the 
conditions as they occur. It is not then a question of personal liberty, but of 
personal ability to obtain employment. 

Q. But you know the employment of labor in this country, even in good times, 
is very unequal. Don't you know that if you are a union man with a union card 
in your pocket you can travel through every State and city in this Union and you 
are the first to receive work where there is an organized union? Is not thata 
privilege far beyond any sentimental idea of personal liberty of contract?—A. I 
do not so consider it. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Do you not surrender some measure of personal liberty 
when you go into any kind of organization, political, religious, social, or what 
not?—A. You do surrender your personal liberty to the extent of your own will- 
neers to submit, but it does not affect you as regards your ability to earna 
iving. 

Q. Itmight?—A. Possibly it might. Ifaman left a church, possibly some of the 
men might stop trading with him. 

_Q. Or if he left a fraternal organization or political party or social organiza- 
tion’—A, Yes; it might injure his trade to some extent, but ordinarily I find there 
is a splendid equation coming in from the other side. 

Q. Is it not true that in going into any kind of organization you do surrender 
some measure of personal liberty?—A. You certainly do; and personally I have 
very largely refrained from joining any organizations whatever. 

Q. Church organizations or political organizations?—A. Iam a member of a 
church organization, and I plainly stated in that church organization that I do 
not believe in the creed they promulgate. 

@. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Then you do not go out of the church—A. I stay there, 
but so far as creed is concerned I could unite with one church as casily as another. 

@. (By Mr. Kennepy.) How about the political party you belong to? How 
about its affecting your business? Supposing you jump out of the party and 
denounce it?—A. If you want my personal opinion, I believe a business man should 
stay out of politics, 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar. ) That is the reason with trades unions frequently, is it 
not; that they are built on business principles, not sentiment?—A. I do not believe 
it is on business principles, It is a purely political organization. 

Q. You have something of an indictment of the walking delegate in your paper. 
Are there not good features in the walking delegate or business agent?—A. It is 
altogether owing to his personal make-up. He can do good and he can do evil. 


If he is a broad-minded man he can do a world of good. b h 
class ao not take that position, good, but, antorinatet ame 
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Q. In the trouble that occurs between the employers and the union does it not 
more often happen that the walking delegate, if he is headstrong and fanatical in 
carrying out whatever feelings he may have, may possibly cause more trouble 
than any instructions he could have received from his union or from his executive 
committee?—A. I personally criticise the walking delegate more than the govern- 
ing board of the unions because I think it is very largely a personal point with 
him, but that power is delegated him by this board. That is the power that 
places him in the position; is the only power given him, the power of injury 
through his personality, consequently, the union is indirectly responsible for the 
work he may do, although possibly not absolutely responsible. 

Q. The possibility is that the walking delegate may often overstep his author- 
ity?—A. He is very liable to. 

Q. Is it not human nature, then, if the walking delegate has gotten a particular 
union in trouble, that the men will stand by the delegate even if he is wrong?— 
A. Yes; it is human nature. ; 

Q. And no law can touch thom?—A. That is the great trouble. 

Q. But is it not conceded that the walking delegate, in getting employment for 
those out of employment, finding where there are opportunities for work, new 
contracts being entered into for work, and all these matters that really concern 
the active administrative head of the union there—that he is of immense advan- 
tage to the union?—A. He can be of immense advantage, and I have found him 
especally active in finding places for work for such laborers as are engaged in a 
strike, to take them away from the employer in that section. 

Q. Lessening the market, of course?—A. In other words, he deports all labor 
possible from any employer that has allowed a strike to take place. 

@. You describe it in your paper there as caused by greed. I am very glad to 
see you make both employer and employee subjects of the same greed.—A. Cer- 
tainly, I think so. ; 

Q. That seemed very fair, and yet don't you think the man that depends on daily 
wage for his family ought not to receive as severe an indictment for his greed and 
selfishness in providing for his little ones, and everything of that kind, as the 
employer?—A. It is altogether owing to the justice of hisclaim. Now, there is 
justice in many claims that the union makes for an increase of wages, but the 
same power is frequently used for unjust causes. I certainly think that the 
laborer is entitled to and should receive, especially in this country, liberal wages— 
wages, as I state, by which he can educate himself, care for his family, becomea 
broader-minded man than he can upon a stinted wage—and I have so stated as 
to the employment of child labor, and I say so in other lines of labor, that he 
should have the time to educate himself, and that he should have sufficient to 
educate his children—to educate them to take even a higher position than he him- 
self has—and that others outside of labor, those general patrons of the institu- 
tions, should pay the additional cost. : 

Q. I take it that much of your paper in respect to the disagreements between 
capital and labor might be characterized a protest against strikes?—A. Well, 


es. 
4 Q. Would it not be better to propose remedies among the trades themselves, so 
that your arbitration and conciliation and mediation, whatever it may be, in 
applying a remedy, would be first of all in the craft, and then let the State or 
municipality put in the board afterwards?—A. I willanswer thatthis way. Togo 
to the craft and educate them to the proper position where they could and would 
deal justly with employers would need an appropriation from Congress for mis- 
sion work. The education that the union receives, in that line, is from its politi- 
cal governors who strive for preferment over those who arein the ranks, and who, 
from my observations, it seems simply operate a union for their own personal 
aggrandizement. 

@. As leaders?—A. As leaders; yes. ih 

@. We have considerable testimony here before our Commission which goes to 
show, and almost conclusively, that the main reason of strikes in all trades is the 
fact that the proprietor will never recognize the union or anyrights. Whathave 
you to say to that?—A. Well. the same question again comes in of personal lib- 
erty. As an employer I would claim the right to employ any competent man 
that I chose, regardless of his union position, regardless of his church procilivities, 
regardless of his political proclivities, or any other proclivities which he might 
have. When the unions step in, they step in as a body of people who propose to 
govern and control my affairs, outside of any opinion that I may have. When 
they do that they transcend their rights and trench upon my rights, just the same 
as I would have no right to go to my employee and say, You have got to belong 
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to that church, or do this or do that. He has his personal rights and [have mine, 
among which is the right to conduct my own affairs as I see oe “hide : 

Q. Do you see any difference between 8, 10, 20, or 100 individua Py eee 
their opinion as to their own rights before an employer, and one indavitaes oing 
the same thing? Are the rights any different simply because 10 or 12 men are of 
one mind and contend for one thing, than if it were one man of one mind?—A. I 
am, as I grow older, a little more democratic than republican, in the sense of 
republican government; but I see no reason why this body of men should not 
send a representative to talk with the employer. I do not see any reason why 
the employer should not talk with that delegate and consider what he has to 
bring up; but when it takes the form of a demand I would treat him as repre- 
sentative of the body just the same as I would treat an individual. me 

Q. Undoubtedly.—A. That is all that I say; and another thing, when a strike is 
ordered, I have seen many, many cases where it was not even a majority of the 
workmen that desired it. It was not majority rule, thatis all. — ; 

Q. Probably passion or other reasons that the union might see in passing upon 
these things might order a strike, as we may say, inadvertently; but you never 
knew of a union, did you, that ever made a strike intending to ruin their organi- 
zation simply by their own stupidity or cupidity?—A. No; butmany things which 
one takes upon himself to perform do ruin him without his intention. 

Q. We had two object lessons within a year in this country—one in Cleveland, 
the street railway strike, and the one now in St. Louis. Both of those originated 
in the fact that the directors of the roads would not recognize the union, would 
not receive a committee, and there were men working 16, 14, 15, 13, and 12 hours 
a day there, with not five minutes for lunch, and they hadtheir grievances. They 
properly presented them and the corporation would not hear them, and the result 
was that the Cleveland strike came off. Very much the same reasons attach to 
the St. Louis strike. Now, if there is to be compulsory arbitration inthis matter, 
why not compel the proprietor as well as thewworkmen to submit all these con- 
tests or disputes at the beginning? Has he any more rights than the workingman 
simply because he is a capitalist?—A. Not the slightest degree more right; and I 
should say by all meansthat arbitration means both sides,not one. It is not com- 
pulsory upon one only; but this board should decide whether the employer or 
whether the laborer was in the wrong, and either side should be compelled to accept 
whatever the decision might be until such a time as they could appeal to the civil 
courts. I certainly do not wish to be understood to say that this should apply 
against labor any more than against capital. I say that this board should be one 
that would strive to give equal and exact justice to both labor and capital; and 
the board should state if capital was wrong equally as energetically and forcibly 
asif labor was wrong. 

«'. Provided you have such a law, has the employer any more right to recognize 
the union after you have established your lines of arbitration, and the difference 
is in process of being arbitrated, than before the strike was ever opened or dis- 
cussed?—A. No. 

@. Why should he recognize the union when it comes into law by arbitration, 
and not recognize them hefore, when they are his own workmen?—A. My idea is 
that arbiration is not to recognize the union at all only as labor. 

Q. The testimony before this commission shows thatin the case of strikes—in 
fact we will say nine-tenths of them—the leaders of these associations say that it 
is proven that they occur because the employers will not recognize the union in 
any shape whatever, even through a deputation of its members or even through 
an appeal to the public to have strange arbitrators outside: the proprietors will 
not recognize them in any shape whatever, just as in the strike in Cleveland and 
in St. Louis now, the door was closed on the appeals of the workmen?—A. I should 
say that they ought to have listened, whether they granted the appeal or not. 
That is only justice. But, now, the other question you brought out there was 
whether, after compulsory arbitration, the arbitrating board would be compelled 
to deal with the union. Now they can deal with the representatives of the union 
just as they could deal with the individuals, for this body of laborers, recognizing 
these as representative men coming up there. They arenot dealing with the men; 
they are dealing with individual men through their representatives. And they 
can say to this representative of these men, without recognizing the union, or 
having the question of union brought in, If you represent these men, you are in 
the wrong, or you are in the right. If you are in the wrong you go back to work 
until you settle the grievances in the civil courts. If they are in the right then 
you say to this street-car company, You should have listened to the complaints of 
these men; these men have justice on their side; you are working too many hours 
without giving a chance of relief; you are not paying sufficient; now, you do so 
and so, pending the appeal to the civil courts, 
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Q. And that is the system of arbitration that you would have?—A. T certainly 
woud recommend it. . 

Q. That is, you would give the arbitration board sufficient power—authority— 
to establish a status quo between the two until settled?—A. That is my idea, 
exactly, and it would give a status quo before finding final judgment, with dig- 
nity to both. In other words, they could call off a mistake without loss of dignity. 

Q. And safety to the whole community?—A. And safety to the whole commu- 
nity. Itis very hard, from the constitution of human nature, to acknowledge a 
mistake or to correct an error; but if they have an opportunity to do it without 
. apparent loss of prestige, they will take advantage of it at once. 

@. You spoke of the advantage of eight hours, and shorter hours of labor in a 
day, and also called attention to the child-labor problem, in which you say that 14 
years is young enough for any child to go into a factory?—A. I say 12; I should 
prefer 14. 

Q. Now, do you think that really represents the sentiment of the manufacturers 
of the South with respect to the age when children should be employed in the fac- 
tory?—A. Well, I do not know as | am here absolutely in trying to represent the 
manufacturers interests of the South. J am here to state upon my oath what are, 
as far as is possible, the facts that Isee, and as I see them: and I have not con- 
sulted the manufacturing interests, and I have not consulted especially for this 
occasion the laboring interests, but I have consulted my own belief in the matter 
from the facts that | have observed for the last 25 years. 

Q. You areaware, of course, that the State of Alabama within a short time has 
abolished the age limit at which children shall enter the factories, and also the 
hours of labor?—A. I was not uware of that. In other words, they have thrown 
the door wide open. 

Q. Possibly, as an inducement of course for capital to locate there, where longer 
hours shall prevail, in competition with States where they have factory laws and 
are circumscribed in the age of young operatives and young people, and in their 
hours of working.—A. Well, I would say in regard to that, that if Alabama has 
thrown her doors wide open to the employment of child labor and the extension 
of hours of industry, she has made a mistake which within the next decade she 
will rue seriously. Ido not believe that any State can become permanently pros- 
perous where they are doing just as that would represent. 

Q. Do you know anything of the hours of labor in the State of Georgia, for 
instance?—A. Not definitely. I do not think I could speak of that. 

Q. Are you aware that usually in the South it is possible to work them 70 hours 
a week?—A. Well, it is possible to work them a good deal more than 70 hours in 
the general work there Now, you take sawmills all through the South, Georgia 
included, and they work their he!p from sun to sun. It frequently amounts to 
14 or 15 hours in the summer, and they never think of working less than 11 hours; 
that is the least they expect to work, but very often it is 14. Now, the convict 
labor is worked from sun until sun, and it don’t matter how far the convict works 
from his place of abode, his sleeping place, he always gets to his place to work 
before the sun is up; so they practically employ the convicts about 16 hours, and 
more sometimes. They get up at 4 o’clock in the morning, or sometimes 3.30 in 
the morning, and they are obliged to return to sleeping quarters before dark; and 
they sometimes walk 5 miles away from that place, and the consequence is they 
are working 16 hours or more. 

(). Do you think that if the manufactory help of the South were placed on the 
same basis as Massachusetts and Connecticut as to hours of labor and advantages, 
that the South could equally compete in manufacturing with these Hastern 
citiesy7—A. I think they could come in with direct strong competition and have 
great advantages even then over them. ; 

@. The nearness of your fuel, and the raw material, cotton, certainly ought to 
be advantageous to a greater extent than the curtailment of hours.—A, There is 
another thing also that comes in there: New England's factory business, its manu- 
facturing industries, were built up on the labor of American girls very largely. 
Thedecadence, as I doconsider it decadencein New England, in manufacturing lines, 
commenced when that American labor ceased. To-day the conditions in the South 
are American labor instead of foreign labor, and in that we go back to the advan- 
tages New England first had when they first established munufactures. 1 con- 
sider that a great advantage. E 

@. You consider, then, that the factory labor of the South will be nearly all 
white labor for a great many years?—A. I consider it will be largely white. As 
I said, the negro has got to be educated up to mechanics. There may be occa- 
sional mills, but 1 do not look for his employment in the finer manufacture, 
especially in cotton milling, for a great while. 
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Q. Your industrial convention and your officers there have widened the discus- 
sion of industrial labor in the South. Have you anything to state to the commis- 
sion independent of what you had in your paper there, as to the advance in the 
industrial education of the black man, and how much your States cooperate with 
it, the public bodies?—A. Well, I did not look that up definitely as to details, but 
there are several industrial institutions in the South. I mentioned two of the 
leading ones. There is another at Charlotte, N. C.. and there is one for girls at 
Concord, N. C., and they are doing great good, f consider, in the line of educating 


them industrially. I have no special figures to give regarding it. I do not know _ 


of any. . 

Q. be you know what the sentiment of your convention was on this ques- 
tion?—A. Yes. The question has been discussed. We were the first convention 
that permitted colored men to speak before white men on the subject, and they 
were both men that had made it a practical life study, both able men, and they 
are working along these lines. ; 

. That was Washington and Council?—A. Washington and Council. I was 
talking with Council as I came up from Knoxville on this trip. He wants to get 
manufacturers to locate there and employ different sets of his people at a cheap 
wage, simply a living wage, simply what they can barely subsist on, to give them 
the principle of mechanics, in some different lines, in shoe manufacturing and 
things of that kind that they can handle, and says he will guarantee all the labor 
and good labor, steady labor, to anyone who will come and locate there and try 
it in that way. 

Q. I believe you have a standing committee in your organization on Southern 
education?—A. There is an educational committee; yes. lam on the industrial. 

Q. What is the real meaning of the expression in your paper there, of having 
in the negro of the South a reserve force in case of strikes and labor troubles and 
combinations against capital in the South?—Aw The real meaning that I intended 
to convey was that he would be a buffer against injustice: that the negro is abso- 
lutely loyal to his employer; he is not given to strikes; he does his work faithfully, 
and can be depended on. Now, while I do not believe it is going—in the near 
future—to be necessary to use this buffer, in my opinion it is a thing that will 
keep out much of the agitation of labor in the South, because the Southern people 
and manufacturers of the South will, before they submit to unjust domination 
by unions, negroize their industries. They wi:l not want to do this, and they will 
not doit if laborisatallreasonable. They do not desire it. Many of them to-day 

_do not think they would do it under any circumstances, but you bring them to 
the test, and it will be done. If labor is reasonable, if labor will work for any- 
thing within reason, white labor will dominate the South forever; but they will 
not submit to such outrages as have been frequently committed by organized labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) That would bring negro domination in industry then, 
ee not?—A, It will bring negro domination of the labor market if labor is 
unjust. 

@. And the white man will dominate the social and political conditions of the 
South, and the negro will dominate the labor market of the South?—A. The negro 
will never dominate the labor market of the South, and when I said negro domina- 
tion, I only had reference to it as far as negro labor was concerned. In other 
words, he would dominate the labor that he did, but would never dominate the 
market. The white employer would simply put him in place of unjust white 
probably foreign, labor. 

Q. lf they dominated white labor, white labor would be suppressed?—A. They 
will never dominate white labor. He will take their places, but domination wiil 
rest with the whites. There is no fear of negro domination in the South. 

@. I do not mean domination over the employer, but domination over the white 
labor. They would be eliminated, would they not?—A. No; the employer would 
dominate the labor, not the negro. The negro never will dominate the Anglo- 
Saxon. He may take his piace in work under certain conditions, but the Anglo- 
Saxon was not created to bo dominated. 

Q. If the Anglo-Saxon, who works with his hands, whose capital is his muscle, 
believes that he is suffering injustices, and he makes demands to have those injus- 
tices righted, and the employer will not accede to them according to his idea, then 
the employer is going to negroize the labor in these factories; and then it seems 
to me that the negro certainly does dominate that Anglo-Saxon Jabor?—A. The 
first question that will come in will be, according to my idea, compulsory arbitra- 
tion between the white man and the employer. If the employer is in the wrong 
he will be compelled to right it; if he is not in the wrong, he ought not to be com- 
pelled to accept the situation. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there enough sentiment in s Q 
of that kind on the statute book?—a. Well @ statute of what eee aaa 
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Q. Compulsory arbitration.—A. I think they will all do it within a short period 
of time. You will find that sentiment prevailing in the South. fl 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) That is not on account of present necessities, but for 
safeguard in the future?—A. That is the idea. 

Q. Your recommendation at the Chattanooga convention was to safeguard the 
future?—A. Safeguard the future and bring the questions to the minds of the 
people that they may be digesting them and put them into some feasible shape. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEvy.) You say the negro is the great reserve force, and that 
the employers, rather than submit to what you have in mind as an unjust demand, 
would negroize their institutions, their factories, etc. You spoke of them as a 
reserve force for this purpose. Is he not really, then, to be held up as a menace 
over the white labor to make them understand that they must not make unjust 
demands, but that they must submit to the will of the employers in all things?— 
A. You could make the same remark about nonunion labor. In other words, the 
employer must have something to hold over union organizations, or just turn hig 
business over to the union and let them run it. Now, I do not say that the man- 
ufacturers of the South, if put to a vote to-day, would say that they would do it. 
I believe they would turn me down; but I know the sentiment that they feel and 
the sentiment of the people of the South. The pecple of the South arenot fighting 
the negro asa negro. They will employ a white man before they will employ a 
negro if they can do it; but they do feel toward the negro that they will put him 
in if an injustice is done,and the sentiment of the South will carry that out in the 
future if it comes. [ hope the day will never come, and I do not think it will, 
when the negro will be put in place of the white labor, and very likely it would be 
only temporary if be was put in, because his forte is in the lower grades of labor. 
l am speaking of the race as a race, and he has not the mechanical ability that the 
white race has. As Council said in his remarks at the convention at Chattanooga, 
** You can’t expect us in 150 years to take the place you have taken in 1,000.” 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Can he be made competent to do this work in the 
mills in the event this conflict should come?—A. He can after a time. 

Q. But owing to his incompetency at present you think it could be postponed, 
if possible, to avoid it?—A. It is not, perhaps, a burning question by any means. 
Lhave brought it in here; but it is a question that must be considered by union 
labor before they organize unjust strikes. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Well, is it not the universal sentiment in the South, so 
far as textile labor is concerned, that it shall be confined to the whites?—A. Yes. 

Q. Thatis the present view of the whole South?—A. That is the present view of 
the whole South. There have only been one or two attempts to put the negro in. 

Q. With apparent failure?—A. With apparent failure. There is one, I believe, 
that they claim is succeeding now. I have taken a position against it myself in 
my own paper, against putting negroes in cotton mills at present. I believe in 
white labor as far as possible; but I also believe in justice. 

Q. You spoke quite favorably of convict labor and its employment there on the 
roads. Are not your views somewhat in advance of legislation in the South in 
respect to convict labor?—A. Well, 1 think my paper will sostate it. If they were 
not it would be useless to express them. 

@. Do you think the views you set forth there in respect to convict labor will be 
beneficial to the South?—A. I do. 

Q. And to the convicts themselves?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever made astudy of the New York law in respect to the employ- 
ment of convicts in hand work, and everything of that kind, without having com- 
petition outside?—A. Not especially; but they do allow competition by paying a 
certain license and stating that you sell convict goods. 

Q. They raise all their products and everything else for the convicts.—A. I 
believe in raising, and I would have no objection to manufacturing for the con- 
victs themselves, so that the State would not be put to any more cash outlay than 
possible, any more than necessary; but not for competition with honest labor. 

Do you believe in national legislation that would interdict, like under the 
interstate-commerce act, the transfer of convict-made goods?—A. That was not 
exactly the way I stated it. That would practically be the only method it could 
be done by—national legislation. ’ : 

Q. In Tennessee, where convict labor is used in coal mines, suppose the sale of 
their coal was confined to the State of Tennessee, do you think you could find leg- 
islation in the State of Tennessee to cover such an act as that?—A. I have not 
stated it should be employed in coal mining. I have stated it should be employed 
only on roads. hea 

. They are employed, practically, in coal mining in the State of Tennessee 
now.—A. They are doing it now, but my opinions are in advance of legislation. 
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Q. Have you any hope of the Southern States reaching the legislation that you 
set forth in your paper?—A. I certainly have. : 4 
. Do you think your own convention would take a step forward in such a mat- 
that?—A. Factory labor? } 
ie veg A. Yes, I aai honestly. I believe that men that will attend that con- 
vention are broad-minded, progressive men, who think more of the future and suc- 
cess of the country as a whole, and of their own section of the South, than they 
do ot their own personal predilections. _ ; : 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you think that they agree with you in regard to 
the shorter work day?—A. I would be inclined to think not—some of them. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiar.) Would they not be more apt to make a 10-hour day 
than 8?—A. I presume they would. ; : ! } 

Q. Do you think the climatic conditions enter into this question of shortening 
the hours of labor?—A. No. The advantage claimed by the South has been that 
they have longer hours of labor; but at the same time I am not here to discuss 
that question, but to give what I believe to be absolute facts, and that the shorter 
working day would be better for the whole country in the future. It might 
unsettle present conditions for the time being and make a little greater expense 
in the manufacture of goods, but I believe the people at large can afford to pay it 
for the increased competency of the people of the country. 

Q. Do you think that the real working people of the South are worse off on 
account of the educational facilities and the shorter workday that they have in the 
North; that is, because of their opportunities not being enlarged for both recrea- 
tion and time for study and improvement?—A. No; I donot. I think the educa- 
tional facilities of the South are lacking very much, compared with what the North 
has, but I consider that the Southerner can imbibe equally as much education in 
a limited time as the Northern man. Heis getting greater school facilities now 
than he has had, and really I think he deserves credit for what he has done, con- 
sidering the conditions occurring just after the civil war. 

@. When you consider that he has the burden of the education of two races?— 
A. Yes; and pretty nearly three sometimes—two generations and two races. He 
has the burden of education of two generations as well as the races. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennrepy.) Are you aware that there are in the ranks of organized 
labor in this country nearly fifteen hundred thousand Americans—men of all par- 
ties and all creeds?—A. I do not know the number. I presume it might reach it. 

Q. I notice that in your paper you have nothing good to say for these organized 
workers; that your paper in the main is condemnatory. Is it possible that these 
men are altogether vicious and that there is nothing good that may be said for 
them?—A. No; Ido not so consider it. I did not intend to convey the idea that 
there might not be good. In fact, I stated that if it was a badge of competence it 
would do good in sustaining the wage scale and that they would be stronger; but I 
mi orig, ike to ask a question as to how many laborers there are in the United 
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in slaving and toil, so that they can improve their minds and have some pleasures 
and comforts of life. Do you believe they misstate those as their aims?—A. It is 
undoubtedly their theory, and it isa good theory; excellent. Many theories are 
not practical in working, however. Perhaps some of mine will not be. But when 
you come to talk with the ranks of organized labor, those out of touch with the 
powers that be, you find that its practical working-out is not the beautiful theory 
they have erected. Istate here that I am not opposed to organized labor, except 
so far as they interfere with the rights of nonunion labor. I claim that they have 
a perfect right to organize, a perfect right to increase and benefit their personal 
condition by a union, or by organization, so long as they do not trench upon the 
personal rights of another. 

_ Q. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) In other words you believe the door ought to be open 
in every factory to nonunion men as well as union men?—A. Yes; if equally com- 
petent and the man desires employment. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Do you believe men not organized enjoy as large a 
measure of freedom of contract really as men who are organized?—A. They cer- 
tainly should enjoy it. f 

Is he more at the mercy of the greed of the employer if the trade in which 
he works is not organized?—A, There comes in again the question of expediency 
for the laborer himself. That I am not here to discuss. The question of expe- 
diency is one thing, and the question of right is another. Of course, if you take 
the simile of the bundle of sticks bound together, it is stronger than the single 
stick. 

@. You believe in union there is strength?—A. There is certainly strength in 
union, and I donot blame labor for organization, for strengthening their own 
condition, and for obtaining what they consider their rights; but when the union 
steps in and says to another man, We have special rights that you have not, then 
they are transcending their powers and their rights. When the union says tothe 
employer, You shall not employ this man because he does not affiliate with us, 
then they are transcending their rights. 

Q. Is capital all that should be considered in industries? Have not the men, 
whose muscle and experience in learning the trade is their only capital, some right 
to say what the conditions shall be under which they labor? And if they strike 
against injustice, and the employer puts a man or men in at a lower rate of wages 
than they are willing to work for, have they not some interest in that industry or 
in that trade, and some right to at least morally persuade them not to work for 
what they believe to be less than decent American wages?—A. I have not tried to 
curtail their power or their rights. I have recommended cooperation on the part 
of capital for the worthy laborer who depends upon his labor and that his interest 
shall increase according tothe term of hislabor. Ihaverecommended compulsory 
arbitration, whereby if men strike against injustice the employer will be com- 
pelled to remedy the injustice. I have recommended to give the union the right 
of all men; their individual rights, their rights of combination. I have stated, 
regarding the boycott, that union labor has a right to stop trading; they havea 
right to go to their friends and to say, Here, ‘om, I do not want you to trade at 
Smith’s. because we are or astrike. They have a perfect right to use every moral 
influence on the face of the earth to prevent these laborers from going to work. 
They have the right, if they choose, and I would be the first one to say, Protect 
them in that right of moral suasion. But when Tom will not be morally persuaded, 
and says, I have got to work, my wife ishungry; and they then say to Tom, If you 
do, we will injure you, then they are transcending their power, and Tom has a 
right to resist. 

Q. If they do that, undoubtedly they are transcending their powers, and this 
‘party has a right to resist. They deny, however. that they do such things.— 
A. Well, theory is one thing and fact is another. We have the facts. 

@. They profess not to believe in them, at least; and they also say these acts of 
violence incident to strikes are done by loafers and saloon bummers, and others 
who are not legitimate working people?—A. I have said that unfortunately these 
people that you refer to hang upon the skirts of labor's coat and suck their life 
blood; but I also have found that when there is suddenly a discharge of weapons 
that are not blank cartridges there are usually many union men drop in the tracks. 

Q. I suppose you know that it came out in a Congressional investigation that 
the men who were guilty of the acts of violence at Chicago at the time of the Pull- 
man strike, such as burning property and maiming and injuring people, were not 
the Pullman strikers; that they were the mob that were incited to go on, an irre- 
sponsible mob that were not connected with organized labor?—A. I do not know 
that fact, but I do not doubt it. At the same time, organized labor, for its own 
protection, if necessary, should arm itself to repulse any such hanging on. 
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Sy You know that is the history of the world. You know that the scenes of 
violence that disgraced the civilized world at the time of the French revolution 
were incidents that followed the uprisings of the people against very great injus- 
tices. These things always follow in righting a wrong.—A. Yes; but we have 
brought this question down to another point. That is, I have not stated they 
should not strike against injustice, but 1 have said they have no right to interfere 
with others who wish to work; but I have also, asI said before, recommended 
that the injustice shall be righted. 

Q. Is not the slighting talk which one so often hears about the walking dele- 
gate merely expressive of the greed of the capitalist who wishes to keep labor in a 
condition of quasiservitude, and thus hold for himself an unjust proportion of the 
profits which labor creates?—A. It may be in some instances; not in all, by any 
means, because there is too much to it. 

_Q. Is not the walking delegate only the representative of organized labor and 
circumscribed by their rules, and amenable to their discipline, just the same as 
any other member of their organization?—A. I presume so. He certainly is. At 
the same time his amenability to the rules as being prescribed and limited toa 
certain action does not affect a strike after he gets it organized and arouses the 
passions of men. It does not affect it after he orders the strike and compels the 
laborers to cease work even against their own better judgment. 
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labor in its strife to receive competent wages to carry out the liberal education of 
themselves and family and get a proper living, and I would resent an injustice by 
the employer just as quickly as by the employee, and my sympathies are really 
and practically with the laborer, as a laborer all the time, but not organized labor 
where the organization strives to attack the liberty of the person; then I am 
against it. 

Q. Can you enumerate any good things that have been done by organized labor; 

any great movements that have been inaugurated by organized labor and carried 
to a successful conclusion?—A. Well, I do not know. 
_ Q. You take the 8-hour, shorter workday. I presume you know that wherever 
it is on the statute books in the nation or in the States it is the result of efforts of 
organized labor?—A. It is the result of the efforts of organized labor, and I have 
stated that organization might do very well. I do not dislike the organization. 
I simply take the stand against their methods in controlling unorganized labor 
and attempting to control unorganized labor. 

Q. Well, I would like to goa little further in that line. I suppose that you 
know that the factory-inspection laws that we have in the Northern States, in 
many of them—perhaps you have some of them in the South, although there is 
not much need for them there yet—that the arbitration boards which have been 
set up in different States, the coal-mine inspectors, and ail that sort of legislation 
beneficial to labor is directly traceable to the efforts of organized labor?—A. Then 
all honor to organized labor for the eftorts they have made and the success they 
have accomplished. 

Q. Then is not organized labor, if these things be true, more to be praised than 
to be blamed; have their efforts in the main not been for the good of our race and 
our civilization?—A. The efforts and what they have done may have been and is 
in those cases beneficial. We can credit them with that work as we can anybody 
else, if it is done with a selfish motive, but results are just as good. 

@. You mean that all these good movements have selfishness back of them?— 
A. I believe very largely that it is done for that purpose; and still, if it aids labor 
and uplifts it, it is a personal advantage to all labor. 

q. To labor and all the community?—A. The whole community, taking the 
whole community. But because I perform one good action it is not necessary 
that I should be allowed to perform an eyil action to counterbalance it. Because 
I perform one good action it does not remove me from the onns of an evil action 
and from the onus of performing the evil action or the evil of the action itself. 
Because I may do good to you at one time and then go to work and injure your 
family, that does not absolve me from any crime or evil. 

Q. Well, I suppose you would acknowledge with most of your countrymen that 
this is probably one of the best governments on the face of the earth, and you 
would rather live under it than any other, and yet you find many defects in the 
Government and much to blame in it?—A. I do not think that human nature is 
perfect. Now, our Government is formed under human instrumentality. 

Q. You praise your Government, do you not?—A. Yes. 

@. Do you not think it would be best not to give capital all the credit for the 
good things that have been done?—A. Certainly I do. 

Q. The reason that I asked you that question was that I thought from reading 
your paper that your abuse all went one way; that you wanted to condemn organ- 
ized labor and really give it no credit at all.—A. I did not. In reading over the 
first part of my paper I find that it would naturally create a feeling in aman who 
reads it, as I did, in reading it over after I sent it here—he would get the impres- 
sion that I was opposed to labor, that I was against it allthe time; butif he would 
look at the recommendations I have madein regard to labor he would not find it so. 

Q. That is, you do not have organized labor at all in view, when you say that?— 
A. No, I do not recognize organized labor as a factor outside of its individuality. 

Q. All that you have to say of organized labor was condemnatory, and anything 
you have to say in praise of labor was of labor generally?—A. Weli, that may be, 
and perhaps the paper does give that idea, but as I have said here, I do not object 
to organization when carried on legitimately. It may be a good thing, and un- 
doubtedly is a good thing, if conducted within its proper scope. If, as I stated in 
the paper, and as I repeat again, it made competence an absolute badge, then they 
can go to work and deal with the employer, and he will be willing to let the union 
run his business for him; that is, the labor part of it. He willlet them in and put 
only union labor in there, and contract with the union to furnish him certain labor, 
But when they undertake to give those who are not competent as well as those who 
are, he can not afford to let them furnish the labor. Now, that was the case in 
Birmingham awhileago. There were the carpenters; they struck against the con- 
tractors. They were getting far greater wages than in the surrounding sections. 
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7 wai i i : n there were very large contracts on hand, 
erty tate ia uucutel : vi brought all pe of labor into the union 
to increase its numerical strength. They gave the contractors the ee ifa 
man was not up to the standard, of discharging him, Well, he would discharge 
him. This same man with his union badge and his union label not taken away 
from him for incompetency, and not generally criticised by the union, would go 
to another contractor and say: ‘‘ Here.is my union card and badge,” and he would 
take this man and find out after an interval of time that he was not competent. 
He would go the whole round, and he would lose the contractors hundreds of dol- 
lars before they could find out rae was not competent, whereas this union card 

have been a badge of competency. Pe 
“Ts ari ei about eran Chath, labor is pretty well organized?—A. Yes, they 
are; but the strike was lost. 

Q. They lost that strike?—A. Yes. AS, tah ee 

q). The unions are very strong there?—A. Yes; it is a very strong organization 
town. Even the news boys are organized and have a union, and they will not sell 
a paper without the union label on the street. 

Q. Are the industries prosperous?—A. Yes; they are. ; 

Q. Well, compared with other cities in the South in the past has it been pros- 
perous?—A. Union labor in Birmingham to-day, as I consider it, is one of the 
greatest menaces there is in the city of Birmingham. It is almost impossible for 
a man to go there and compete with outside places. It comes in with local option. 
Local option is all right if you get away from the State line; but when you are 
on the State line you can not get it. Now, there was a hospital to be built_by 
the Catholic Church there. They advertised for bids and the contractors of Bir- 
mingham bid. It was just outside of the corporation. ‘They bid upon the basis 
that t © union compelled them to take, and Atlanta bid. Atlanta got the contract. 
I forget the exact amount, but there was a difference of 75 cents a day that the 
people paid their labor coming from Atlanta‘from what they would have had to 
pay those livingin Birmingham. It lost to Birmingham contractors the contract; 
it lost to Birmingham workers the money; and the union did not help them in the 
least in preventing them from losing that work. 

(). (By Mr. FarquHar.) Did they bring Atlanta workers there for that work 
who carried away the wages to Atlanta?—A. Yes. 

@. (By Mr. KeNNEDY.) But you say Birmingham sends its ironwork all over 
the world and competes with Pittsburg and other centers?—A. Certainly; in sec- 
tions where we find the coal, the iron, and the flux in the same acre of ground 
and do not have to pay transportat on charges we can do that. 

; 2. Birmingham is considered to be a city enjoying prosperity now?—A. It cer- 
ainly is. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Was there any protest from the workers in Birming- 
ham against this Atlanta scale being worked upon?—A. Why, certainly there was 
a protest, but it did not amount to anything. 

_.Q. Were those Atlanta people allowed to work in peace without any open hos- 
tility?:—A. They went right along and completed their contracts. It was not quite 
completed when I left Birmingham, but it was in process. 

Q. By (Mr. KENNEDY.) If it be true that the economic results, which you picture 
as following strikes occur, is it not better that the entire community should suffer 
those losses for a time than that a portion of the community should be paid below 
the standard ot American manhood—slavish toil and less than a decent living 
wage?—A. The question of majority rule is a very hard one to answer—it isa 
veryhard one. I believe in the right of the minority; I believe in the right of the 
minority ly all means; but I do not believe in the right of the minority to govern 
the ma ority and to control and injure the majority. The minority has rights 
which must be respected; the majority also has rights which must be respected; 
but I certainly do not believe that a few union men organized should be able to 
paralyze a city of a half million or a million inhabitants. 

@. Well: 4 they are really oppressed and suffering, is it not better that all should 
suifer to help right the wrongs under which they suffer?—A. If they are really 


oppressed and suffering why not call on the walking delegate to find them employ- 
ment in some other city? 
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Q. Do you know the wages that a good many of those men there on strike were 
receiving?—A. I do not; I have never looked into it; very likely they have been 
receiving too little. : 

_ Q. Less than $1 a day in some cases.—A. Without raising the question of the 

injustice that was very likely perpetrated against the St. Louis people, there is 

sie | pe way to right a wrong, and two wrongs do not make a right by any 
ans. 

Q. Well, have not many of these injustices that labor has suffered in this coun- 

try been righted as a result of strikes?—A. Many strikes have accomplished the 
results sought, not always with justice. 
_ Q. Do you not believe that the fear of a strike has also had its effect in righting 
injustices and giving better wages and better conditions?—A. Possibly, yes. 
Fear might keep a man away from St. Louis whena strike ison hand. Men will 
consent to many things through fear that are not just and never were. 

Q. Is there a sentiment in any Southern State which can be crystallized into a 
statute makingit a felony tostrike or boycott?—A. I could not answer the question. 
I only speak from my own standpoint largely; but still that resolution was 
adopted unanimously by a convention of representative men in the South. 
eye aoe you believe they will endeavor to have it enacted by State legislation?— 

. Ido. 

@. Do you think it will be successful?—A. I think in the near future it will. 
It may notbe immediately. I think something on that line will be obtained in 
the Southern States. 

Q. Very few, if any, intelligent men are to-day railing against labor-saving 
machinery, but is it not one of the probabilities that science or invention in this 
line is going to go forward to a point of such tremendous production that if there 
shall be labor for all the hours of work must be decreased?—A. Well, I have 
thoughtof that. LIadvocated thedecrease of hours; but the production is increased 
with the productive capacity of machiney in almost all cases, if notin all. The 
production of machinery makes it cheaper. I called attention to the difference 
between the newspapers of to-day and the newspapers of 10 years ago owing to 
the linotype machines. 

Q. Take the case of the printers, for instance. Labor-saving machinery has 
driven at least 4 in 5 out of employment, that is, compositors. Now, they go 
out into other fields, you say, and pick up other work. They may come face 
to face again with labor-saving machinery that will drive them out again?—A. 
1 do not believe that it has driven 4 out of 5 out of employment. 

Q. Well, you say that 1 machine does the work of 8 compositors?—A. Well, 
practically; but still I do not believe it, because with the facilities there have 
been a great many more papers established; a great deal larger paper has been 
issued; there has been more book work done; the printers that have not taken 
the machine have gone out into the job fields, and they have gone out into the 
country fields, and are doing work to-day that they did before. 

Q. Well, is it not possible that in taking up other avocations they may find 
labor-saving machinery driving them out again?—A. It is possible, but still, as I 
say, I believe the machinery will settle itself and conditions will settle themselves 
in a short time; it is simply a temporary unsettlement at times. 

Q. As to arbitration, you say that both sides juggle for advantage and that 
voluntary arbitration is not likely to be successful. If we take the object lesson 
that we have from nations, we see the same thing, struggling and juggling for 
advantage, and we see voluntary arbitration successful, do we not?—A, Well, 
semisuccessful. at ; 

Q. The arbitration between this country and Great Britain was successful?— 
A. Yes; but neither one of them is organized against the other right now. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) You mean they did not remain in that way?—A. No; 
they did not remain in that way. ; : 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) They were at the time they resorted to voluntary arbi- 
tration?—A. Yes; but there was not any special advantage at that time. Well, 
practically it was not a parallel case; it was hardly a parallel case. _ ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquHar.) Do youthink that bo‘h parties concurred in that arbi- 
tration; that they had both lost or both won?—A, Well, I do not think that either 
one was very well satisfied. : : ' ; 3 as 

. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Voluntary arbitration is a success with nations, is it 
not?—A. I should advocate the idea of it; yes. ; 

. You know of instances frequently between South American republics and 
European countries and this country?—A. Arbitration, if successfully carried 


out, is the proper method. 
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. It ig not altogether hopeless that voluntary.arbitration may be successful, is 
free Oh, it is not likely to be successful, because, as has been stated here, if the 
employer refuses to receive a committee of his employees before the strike, why 
should he receive one after it, for arbitration? If the employer would not receive 
his delegation first, why would he receive it after? And if the employee would 
not receive any proposals to stop the strike before it commenced, why would he 
receive them afterwards? ' ; 

Q. Necessity perhaps.—A. Then give compulsory arbitration, and he has a right 
to retire with dignity. ’ ; : : : 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) In other words, you believe in arbitration with the 
screws attached?—A. Yes. ; ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) The latter part of your paper 1s full of very beautiful 
sentiments, and I think you are strictiy in accord with organized labor in nearly 
everything you have suggested. I think that they are contending against these 
other questions just the same as you have pictured them.—A. I will welcome 
thein into my army. 

Q. They will welcome you. Are you a Southern man?—A. No, 

@. Northern man?—A. Northern and Western. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) You have spent nearly all your adult life in the South, 
have you not?—A. I have spent the last 12 years. I was born in Massachusetts, 
and was raised in the West, lived several years in the East, but I have lived 12 
years in the South. 

Q. The matter that you presented as to discriminations in freight shipments— 
you have nothing more than just simply the statement to lay before us?—A. That 
is all that I have. 

Q. And you have no further comments to make than simply the differences 
between the coastwise and rail and the full rate?—A. I have none whatever to 
make. The only idea that I wished to bring out was to let the figures stand for 
themselves, ¥ 

@. You had the railroad question before your convention there very strongly 
and passed resolutions very commendatory of the railroads. Are the people of 
the South and the manufacturers satisfied with the rates and classifications that 
they receive from the roads?—A. I should say not. 

Q. Well, would it not be more in line in your convention there to make a pro- 
test against the discriminating rates?—-A. It was not in my committee. But at 
the same time the railroads of the South and the railroads of the West and the 
railroads of the country have done wonderful work in building up the resources 
of the country. They are not to be condemned indiscriminately by any means; 
but there comes a time when any mortgage created by that work which they have 
done is canceled, and I do not believe in the perpetuation of that mortgage unneces- 
sarily. I am not one who condemns railroads; I believe they have done great 
good for the country; but when the railroads begin to take an undue advantage 
of the people along their lines, just then they are transcending their rights. 2 

Q. Do you see or know of any prospects of reducing these exorbitant rates in 
the South?—A. I have no information, but from all | can understand from gen- 
eral talk and conversation and newspaper articles, there is not much. I will say 
that the railroads refused for a long time at least to meet the peach shippers. 
an ane ie ied . in South in quite a number of localities such a thing as 

y classification or co ity r res 5 ky 
Be Lauite SR sump or commodity rates, have you not?—A. I do not know 

@- aes _e are heel below the schedule?—A. Oh, yes. 

2. You also mention in your paper the express company and its exorbitant 
aa ae mean the Southern Express?—A. It is the only express company 

Q. And a cooperation on the part of the Southern with the Adam i 

; te > part of the Sout s on the middle 
ee cen the Nox oe and the South?—A. I have not taken that into special con- 
S ae AUeS aol come in, I presuine, in this question. These figures were 
prep y an who knows the absolute rates and are what have to be paid, 


and from conversation with fruit dealer 
Florida, I find there are pretty eave aie ieniecinierat naasr 


Q. You directly see, I presume, why you have higher rates down there is the 


fact of the lack of competition between the roads, having onl 

south roads, whereas the great capital goes east and west in rian ie a 
railroad building, and that makes certainly a great deal of difference, does it not, 
both = the running of the roads proper in the South and also in the charges they 
make?—A, Yes; but I do not think it is necessary for expenses or for fair divi- 


dends to make the charges that are to-d E : : 
(Testimony closed. ) ay made by some of the Southern roads, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., September 11, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. JOHN M’MACKIN, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, State of New York. 


_ The commission met at 11 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Hon. John McMackin was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. FarqunHar.) Please state your name and official position in the 
State of New York.—A. John McMackin; commissioner of labor statistics, State 
of New York. 

Q. How long have you been commissioner of labor statistics in New York?— 
A. Since January, 1899. 

Q. You have been connected with that bureau for some years, have you not?— 
A. Yes; since 1896. 

_Q. What position did you hold in the bureau before you became commis- 
sioner?—A. I was first chief clerk and afterwards deputy before I became com- 
missioner. 

Q. How long has that bureau been established in the State of New York?— 
A. Since 1883. 

Q. What is the amount of clerical help and the expenditure voted by the State 
for the bureau?—A. We get $20,000 for clerical help. That is supposed to include 
special agents and statisticians. The salaries of the commissioner, the deputy, 
and the chief clerk are independent of that. 

Q. Whatis the form of your reports or publications in your State?—A. At 
present we publish a quarterly bulletin giving the statistics of the earnings of all 
the organized working people of the State and such general matter of interest to 
the labor people—legislation and so forth—as we find obtainable; and then we 
furnish an annual report to the legislature 10 days after it convenes. 

Q. Ave your statistics quite full in respect to the employment of organized 
labor in the State, as well as the unemployed?—A. I think, perhaps, absolutely 
full. I believe absolutely correct. 

Q. During the last year or two what was the proportion of unemployed in your 
State?—A. About 3.6 for the summer quarter of 1899. 

Q. Do the statistics of late years there show a greater employment of organized 
labor than previously?—A. Yes; a very great improvement. 

Q. What is the percentage of the increase in organized labor bodies within the 
State during the last year or two?—A. They have increased nearly 100,000 in 
membership since March, 1897, and the unions have increased by about 500 in New 
YorkState. Wehave now in New Yorka little over 247,000 members in organiza- 
tions. As near as 1 can remember, it was about one hundred and fifty odd thou- 
sand in 1897. At that time there were about 800 labor organizations, and to-day 
we have around 1,400. 

Q. Does the increase result from the formation of new unions in new trades or 
is it an increase in the old bodies principally?—A. Well, it is rather an increase 
in organizations. The increase comes principally outside of the city of New York, 
in organizations. For instance, in this last quarter the membership in unions 
increased in the country part of New York State by over 15,000 members and 
nearly 100 unions, while New York City itself remained stationary. The fact 
is that New York City itself has pretty generally been well organized. fe 

Q. In the formation of these new unions, what do you think is the prevailing 
cause—good times or readjustment of wage scales or a more thorough organiza- 
tion of the men?—A. The organization really proceeds from business conditions 
just the same as strikes result from a prosperous condition—just the same cause. 
We find quite a peculiarity in our records—in New York State the membership of 
the organizations fell down about 100,000 during the years from 1892 up to 1897. 
In fact we did not recover in 1897—not until the fall or perhaps the spring of 1898. 

Q. These prosperous conditions rather induce strikes, so as to make a readjust- 
ment of wage scales?—A. The men find that business conditions justify them in 
demanding more wages. And then, of course, in small communities where all of 
the trade is organized, they can immediately determine whether there is a rush 
of business more readily than they can find it out in large centers of population, 
as in New York city, for instance. 

Q. What classes of trades have entered more into strikes the last year or two 
than others?—A. The building trades have had considerable trouble, but most of 
them wereimmediately settled. We had some trouble on the railroads; and among 
iron workers—the iron molders; but none of them of such a character that they 
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were not easily settled, except in the case of the railroad strikes. They could 
undoubtedly have been avoided. There was no cause, for instance, for the railroad 
strike in New York City and Brooklyn. The State law required that the men on 
these railroads should work only 10 hours a day. It was made the duty of the dis- 
trict attorney of the county toenforce thatlaw. The law was not enforced, and the 
onus of enforcing it was placed on the working men themselves, and in order to 
enforce it they were compelled to strike. 

Q. What has been the result of that Brooklyn strike on the roads? Are they 
working under 10 hours now?—A. Yes; that is the report we get, and the report 
is that while the feeling was very bitter at the time of the strike, the company 
itself found its old men were the most reliable, and they were reemployed 
wherever they could get them again. That has been our best information. 

Q.'So the statement would be that to enforce the law itself it was necessary for 
the workmen themselves to strike?—A. That is the statement of it; yes. 

Q. How do you account for the absence of strikes in the building trades in 
New York City?—A. In the first place, their perfect organization, and, in the 
second place, a great many of them have provided for annual agreements. For 
instance, the bricklayers of Greater New York for a great number of years have 
made annual agreements, and sometimes an agreement reaching over two years 
regulating wages and hours, and that method has obtained now with a great 
many of the others. 

Q. How does it affect the other trades in the building council—painters and 
plumbers and carpenters?—A. The painters do not seem to have the organization. 
In a great measure they are divided in nationality and divided by two systems of 
organization. They have the old organization of painters in New York; that is 
distinctively a New York organization; and they had another organization con- 
nected with the national body, called the Brotherhood of Painters. Then they 
had a distinctively German organization of painters, and I think through that 
they were unable to arrive at as good an understanding as the other trades. 

Q. Do you know of any other tradvs in New York that have these annual agree- 
ments with respect to scale of wages and hours of working?—A. Yes; the printers 
and bookbinders; the foundry men and iron molders, trom J une 1, 1899 iB June 
1, 1900; the stonecutters, from July 13, 1899, to July 13, 1900. , : 

Q. (By Mr. Puruuips.) That is, the scale was fixed for that period?—A. Yes; 
covering hours and wages. The Hebrew printers, made July 13 1899, covering 
wages for a year; the plumbers in Rochester, made June 1, 1899, to extend 1 EAE. 
covering wages and hours; the bricklayers and masons in Mount Vernon maa 
May 1, 1900, to extend 1 year, covering wages and hours; the plumbers in Coh : 
from July 10, 1899, to December 31 1899, and I believe it has been contin d; he 
bakers in New York City, made November 1, 1899, to extend 6 months: Ae ae 
ble cutters and carvers, made April 13, 1900, to extend to May 1, 1901; th wile 
polishers, rubbers, and sawyers of New York City, made es 18 1900 sad: aft : 
wards taking in the White Stone Association, made to extend from May 1 1900, 
to May 1, 1901; carpenters and joiners, Brooklyn, May 1 1900, to Ma 1 “1901 

Q. Do these persons fix wages in their own organization sim — r d th 
ae AS eat ete? For instance, the bakers—with wien aaa: foe 

sontract for the period of 6 months?— i . i 
pene agreements are with the se With the employees 
e electrical workers of New Yor ‘City P 
oy ee of Electrical Workers Ne 3 cd Seveeee tee oe behead 
ars, Covering wages, hours, etce.: ai ne ARantet cane es 
hor snade April a ae ie ‘ Bais tee neeohees e and decor ators of Richmond, 
Seb cas Sitters of Ri , covering wages and hours; plumbers 
gas ichmond, made May 1, 1900, to extend 1 Pest ildi 
trades of Port Chester, made April 2, 1900 between th te t ene poe 
and the Amalgamated Trades Council of Port Ches or, Mi arte Ube es 
and Rye, N. Y., and Greenwich, Conn., to extend ei Re mycin ue 
of New York (Manhattan Borough), made May 1 ¥900° thas Bokeh eee 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ International Union No. 22 a: euwecnJonmaeyatel 
Bakers of Manhattan Borough to extend 1 vear aes coe ches Behe 
Hebrew bakers of New York (Manhattan Hai! es covering wages, hours, etc.; 
1 year; beer drivers in New York City inade peace made May 1, 1900, to extend 
Union No. 23 and employing brewers iy os : ap ty 1900, between Beer Drivers’ 
ing hours, wages, etc. w York City, to extend 1 year, cover- 

I can give you the correct w shi . . : 

@. (By Mr. Farquuan.) Tee erenD ae o1 ganizations now if you want it. 
whole State. On June 30, 1897, there re O76 1 fe mire ere 
New York, with 151,206 members. On the on - i Fern gicnae over 
there were 1,608 unions, with a total membership of 947 602.0 nee eet later, 
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. (By Mr. Kennepy.) This is from your last bulletin?—A. This will be i 
bul the this month. : ; Lue ie ag 

Now I will give you the idleness. In 1897, of the total number of union mem- 
bers in the State, 11.8 per cent were idle during the whole of April, May, and 
June, pa in 1899 the proportion of members idle during those months was 3.6 
per cent. 

Q. I would like to ask what proportion these 247,602 organized workers in the 
State of New York constitutes of the entire number of workmen engaged in the 
same trades in the State?-—A. That would be pretty hard for me to determine for 
ee The nearest approximation that we can get is of the total numbers in the 

ate. 

Q. In industries outside of agriculture?—A. Yes. It would be fair to assume 
that of the mechanical trades 75 per cent of them are in organized labor. 

Q. Does that statement hold good of the cities and towns and villages?—A. I 
think it would in New York now. I think about 75 per cent would bea fair 
approximation. 

@. Do you include in this list members of the railroad brotherhoods?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any figures showing how large a percentage of this number is 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor?—A. We have, but I have not 
brought them withme. Of course, their returns show. We get them direct from 
the union. 

Q. Can you give an approximate answer?—A. I doubt whether it would be fair 
for me to answer that question. 

Q. (By Mr. PHituies.) You will furnish that data later on?—A. Yes. There is 
considerable objection to our furnishing the number of members belonging to 
any separate organization. I find that if we do, it is difficult to get any further 
information from the organization. 

Q. Why is that the case?—A. They do not care for the exact number of the 
unions to be absolutely known; that is the reason. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Yet you have the exact number?—A. Not with me. 

Q. Can you state how many of the members of the Knights of Labor are included 
in this total?—A. I could give you a fair approximation from memory, but I do 
not think it would be fair to do it. 

Q. Is it not true that the overwhelming numbers of these workers are massed 
in unions that are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor?—A. I do 
not think that would hold good. For instance, the railway employees do not 
belong to the Federation of Labor. The great mass of them, while they are inti- 
mately, you might say, attached to the Federation of Labor, yet to speak consist- 
ently you could not speak of them as members of the Federation of Labor. 

Q. I said affiliated.—A. Yes, it might hold in that way. Of course, you can 
recognize the position I am in—it would not be fair to give the membership. I 
could furnish it for the Commission, but not for public use. 

Q. What I would like to know is whether the trades-union movement of late 
years has not pretty largely supplanted the K. of L. movement which was so 
strong many years ago?—A. I think there is no doubt about that. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuies.) In the State of New York what proportion of the labor- 
ing people are in organizations and what proportion are not in organizations?— 
A. I would take it that about one-eighth of the wage workers of the State at the 
present time are organized. That is, taking all classes of wage earners. 

Q. Would that embrace farm labor?—A. It would. i 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaR.) How long has this system of agreeing on wage scales 
and hours between the trades and the employers been in existence in New York?— 
A. It did not obtain as a general practice until, you may say, 1899. A few of 
the trades, as I told you—the bricklayers and the stonecutters—have had it in 
existence perhaps for 10 years in New York, working under that system. 

. Are these sliding scales, or a definite scale that lasts during the term?—A. 
A definite scale that lasts for the time. ; 

Q. So the scale itself is not dependent on the state of business itself?—A. No. 

Q. Is that scale built on the minimum wage, or the average or compromise 
wage?—A. It is the general average compromise. 

Q. Have you any knowledge in your department as to how successful this 
arrangement has been, as far as both employers and employees are concerned?— 
A. Yes; it has been very successful, both for the employees and for the business 
men, and particularly so in the building trades, because in any business where 
you are required to make contracts the benefit of having an agreement which all 
the employers are bound to, gives each man a fair opportunity. The employers 
have suffered as much from the want of these agreements as the workingmen 
themselves in the competition that exists for work. 
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_ Inthus making arrangements for a mutual stale in wages and hours of work 
ne, once a year, aes not fiat set aside, to a large extent, the work of the union 
proper itself?—A. No; because most of the unions are also of a benevolent char- 
acter as well as of a protective, and that is one of the great features of the trades 
union, and I think contributes more than anything else to the assimilation of the 
population of the country. Ido not think the outside public gives the credit to 
the organizations of labor that really io to them for the general good that 
they do to the whole country in general. 

@. (By Mr. PHILLIPS. ) i what way do they benefit the whole country?—A. 
They do more in assimilating the people and reconciling the different nationalties 
to conditions. You may say that in a measure they do the work that the public- 
school system does for the young. The trades union is practically an addition to 
the public-school system that does so much to assimilate them. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is it necessary, in making these arrangements for a 
standard scale, to have the consent of the national or international body of any 
of these unions before the local can make the arrangements with employers?— 
A. Generally the locals can regulate their own wages. If all the unions belong- 
ing to one trade are united in one locality, then of course they can settle the wage 
scale, but if there are two unions contending for different rates the national body 
would have to interfere. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the workings of the National Building Trades 
Council?—A. No, I have not, directly. 

Q. In a separate union like the bricklayers making an arrangement in New York 
City with their employers, and that union is a member of the trades council 
there, how is it possible to harmonize the interests of the union that steps out of 
the council to make an arrangement lasting 12 months or 2 years?—A. That has 
had the effect of taking the trade out of the general body, because they could not 
become party to what you would calla sympathetic strike. It has had that effect. 
But I find that last year and this year the trades that have made these agree- 
ments still retain their membership in the central bodies in New York; but it 
has not been so prior to that. 

Q. Do you practically see a settlement of many trade disputes in this system of 
agreements between employers and employees for a stated time?—A. Yes; I say 
there is more hope of getting a mutual understanding than by any other method. 

Q. Have like good results occurred in England or other countries that have 
adopted this system?—A. Yes; public opinion has exercised a more potent influ 
ence in settling strikes than any legal methods. For instance, while I was in 
London, on my return here, the Northeastern Railway employees threatened a 
large strike there and the company refused to arbitrate. The London Times— 
which seemed to me very strange—came out very strongly in favor of arbitration 
and in favor of the employees. The result of it was that the president of the 
railroad company, Mr. Hamilton, I think, who is a member of the present Salis- 
bury government, proposed a scheme of arbitration by which he was to name the 
labor members of the board of arbitration. It was submitted to a meeting of the 
railway employees and rejected by about 5,000 to 20. After that the newspapers 
kept up the agitation, particularly the editor of the London Daily News, and they 
forced an arbitration and a complete settlement there. Now,in our own State, 
Fie ce We have a board of mediation and arbitration in our State. In 

there were 455 strikes. The board reported action on only 46 of them. They 
settled 17 of them only, Mediation was attempted but failed in 14, and 15 of 
a ere aioe by ayn oe i te through the board of mediation. So 
, D OUL OF the 455 that "e actug ¢ r 
Be Mt oatidd arbitentian: 1at were actually treated by the State board of 


. Have you not as good statutory machinery in the State i 
any State in the whole United States on State acbittanoa a ee eae Boyes 

@. Do you know of any better laws than the New York law?_-A. None of them 
I think, is any better than we have in New York. 

Q. And by this showing it has been a failure?—A. It seems to be a failure, 

Q. What is the reason?—A. I think permanent boards of arbitration would be 
a failure anywhere. The natural tendency of men is to doubt, whether they 
have reason or not, to lose confidence; and then there is the other tendency, the 
tendency that is growing up among our people of arriving at mutual understand- 
ings themselves and selecting men of their own choice. For instance, we have a 


case here of Bishop Henry C. Potter, of New York actin i i 

a 0 , OL Ne : g as arbitrat h 
wage dispute between the labor organizations and the employers in iets 
mea er ore ty a 1895, and he rendered a decision satisfactory to 
both sides. hat time these unions and tl wrer z 
hi aere ee bdically. Denon Bee da the manufacturers have entered 


é ter’s decision raised th 3 
marble workers. There is a case in point. ese 
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Q. (By Mr. Puruures.) How many cases were settled by arbitration i 

your gro boards or your permanent boards of applica? You said eae 

“ba dita an a relia arene Age trouble is the report of. the State board 
1on and arbitration does not give it. The rive 1 i 

ne ee ies in these outside Giniee 4 pee 

. But you have reason to believe quite a large number were settled rbi- 

tration between the parties a gakcl yaa BA: No “doubt of it—75 ei a ae 
{ per cent settled 

by the unions themselves and the employers. 

Raid eas appealing to the State board?—A. Without appealing to the State 

Q. So the principle of arbitration, then, predominates in your State and has 
accomplished a great good?—A. Yes. Here isa case: Hon. Seth Low, president 
of Columbia University, satisfactorily arbitrated a strike of printers in New York 
City in 1896. President Low has also adjudicated controversies in other trades. 
In the case of the printers the main point in dispute was recognition of the union 
and the decision was favorable to the union. It was in one of the largest printing 
establishments of New York—J. J. Little’s. Little was employing a large num- 
ber of union printers and a large number of nonunion, and the printers were 
insisting on making the shop a union shop, and Seth Low, as near as I canremem- 
ber, took the view that if the union printers in the employ at that time were in 
the majority in Mr. Little’s establishment the whole shop should be union. That 
was the ground on which he rendered his decision, and Mr. Little abided by it, 
and has ever since. So you can see by these cases I have cited the growth of that 
sentiment in New York. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Then you would advance the opinion that trade arbi- 
tration between the employer and his immediate employees is the true and better 
way of settling all these readjustments?—A. Yes; that would be my opinion. 

Q. Would you suggest any amendments to the law in the State of New York 
with respect to the State board of mediation and arbitration? Provided they 
were given more power, would there be any advantage in it as far as the real 
adjustment of strikes is concerned?—A. No. Ido not think if they were clothed 
with arbitrary power it would be at all feasible. 

Q. Do you think it is possible in the State of New York to make a law that 
reaches the line of compulsory arbitration?—A. No; I do not think it would be 
acceptable even to the workmen in New York. 

Q. Do you think the employers of that State, building a law as close to com- 
pulsory arbitration as possible, with a view to keeping down rioting, trouble, 
picketing, etc.——A. (Interrupting.) Remember, I make a distinction in that. I 
believe for all employments of a general character that compulsory arbitration 
would not be acceptable; in fact, it would not be workable. On the other hand, 
I believe, in all quasi public employments, such as employments conducted by 
virtue of a charter of the State or a municipality, that in that case compulsory 
arbitration would be feasible. 

Q, Would it be a necessity to have your trades unions incorporated to carry 
out compulsory arbitration?—A. It would. 

Q. What is your judgment in respect to incorporation of unions?—A. The great 
majority of the trades unions in New York State are incorporated now; in fact, 
they are nearly all incorporated on account of their benevolent character. 

(By Mr. KENNEDY.) Our information has been that there is practically no 
incorporation of unions anywhere in the United States.—A. I think you will find 
that all of these trades unions, beneficial in their character, are incorporated. 

Q. The Typographical Union pays benefits and it is not incorporated.—A. I 
know there is quite a large number of them, because I have had occasion several 
times to look over the list in the secretary of state’s office, and found a large num- 
ber of them. 

Q. I should like to have a list of the incorporated unions in the State of New 
York.—A. I will be only too glad to send it to you, together with a copy of the 
law providing for it; also the opinion of Prof. Charles A. Collin, lately one of the 
commissioners of statutory revision, as to how to incorporate labor unions in 
New York State under this law. (See Exhibits to Mr. McMackin’s testimony, 
pages 820-827, this volume.) 

Q. (By Mr. Parties.) Would the incorporation make them liable to their 
employers?—A. Of course. 

Q. They could sue and be sued?—A. They could sue and be sued. 

_ If a strike was not justified they could be sued as a union?—A. Because 
incorporated. You will find many decisions in our bulletin on sick and death 
benefits, where all of this question of incorporation comes up. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) But while they have a phase of incorporation are they 
not really registered unions?—A. 1 do not know. 
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Q. Before an organization can become a benefit society it has to register in the 
State of New York, and is it not under this registry system, instead of the incor- 
poration system, that these benefits are regulated?—A. That is virtually incorpo- 
ration under our law. 


Q. Practically it is, but I think Mr. Kennedy’s question referred to direct 5 
incorporation of the union?—A. I think you will find that a great majority of = 
them comply with this general law, and that covers them in New York. | } = 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Our information is that the sentiment of the unions is ‘ 
nearly unanimous as opposed to incorporation?—A. I can not say that. Ibelonged 


to a union, and it was incorporated in January 1870. . 

I was going to tell you about the system of mediation in Austria under the fac- 
tory inspection law. [Reading:] One section (section 12) of the Austrian factory 
inspection law of June 7, 1882, directs inspectors to make every effort, in carrying 
out their official duties, to mediate between employers and employees and to 
maintain and foster friendly relations between those classes. Under their gen- 
eral direction the inspectors have developed a large activity in the settlement of 
industrial disputes. The great majority of disputes in which the inspectors inter- 
vene or are appealed to, are of the nature of individual or civil questions. But 
frequently in collective disputes, or strikes, they are equally active and success- 
ful. Thus the annual report on strikes and lockouts for 1898, published by the 
Austrian Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows that out of 255 strikes during that 
year 28 were settled by inspectors, and in 31 others the inspectors aided other ~ 
authorities in bringing about a settlement. The confidence felt by both indus- 
trial classes toward inspectors is shown by the fact that in 1896, for example, the 
latter were consulted on the subject of strikes by employers in 121 cases and by 
laborers in 151. This shows that the system of mutually settling strikes is com- 
ing to obtain in even the other countries. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) And yet that statement you have read from Austria 
shows that the State makes the settlement, and you have already expressed your 
opinion here that State mediation and arbitration is a failure.—A. Oh, no; I did 
not say that, but compulsory arbitration. I rather favor mediation of the local- 
ity, the law providing for mediators whose principal business it would be in case 
of a strike to bring about an understanding by the parties, and I believe that 
almost all of these strikes could be settled in that way. I believe the Govern- 
ment should provide for an honorable man in the locality whose business should 
be to bring about an understanding by some kind of agreement, 

@. Suppose that mediation and conciliation fail, and it comes to arbitration, 
and one of the parties to that fails to carry out the findings of the arbitration 
board, what is your proposed remedy? As far as the public is concerned, have 
they any more interest after that or not?—A. I do not think so, unless in the case 
T have stated, of quasi public employment where the public is directly interested, 
but in the outside cases I can see that is where compulsory arbitration would 
utterly fail. . 

q. Do you think it is possible to carry out compulsory arbitration in the United 
States?—A. Ido not. I do not think it is possible generally. 

Q. How nearly to the line would you suggest so as to sustain public order and 
keep the two parties—until they can come to some agreement—from offensively 
acting against each other?—A. I certainly think the Government could enforce 
compulsory arbitration on all railroad, telegraph, and telephone companies, and 
employments of that character. That could be done and. as a matter of public 
necessity, ought to be done, but for the other class of employment I would sug- 
gest these mediators to bring about understandings. : 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS. ) What would you do in case one party would not abide 
aden. Asa prerequisite the workmen would have to be incorpo- 
Bally and vould be dealt with the sams as Un oe 
BR aiobenaity. ¢ as the company. That would be a matter 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Whether in trade organization or quasi ic : 
ment arbitration, suppose one party fails to cake out the deere of ise peti, 
tee OS ek ao yen suggest as a remedy?—A. I would suggest either a heavy fine 
on the labor organization, and I think, on the other hand, a revocation of the char- 
ter, if they failed to do it. In fact our State law provides that where a railroad 
steered pais the State law you can revoke the charter. The charter lapses 
on ae = a e to run the cars in a certain time. That rule could be made to 

Q. In the plan of arbitration through your State board, do you s 
amending your law so that peace may be maintained between the , pie die 
parties until arbitration is finished? “Don’t you think there is a failure in all State 
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laws in not being able to hold the status quo of the two parties?—A. Yes, but it 
7 ant difficult matter to regulate by statute—very difficult. No doubt about 
at. 
Q. Have you anything to present to the commission on this compulsory arbi- 
tration as adopted by other countries?—A. I have a synopsis of the Australian 
me as taken from the report of the New Zealand Department of Labor for 1899- 


900. 
Q. Gy Mr. KENNEDY.) That is what is called the New Zealand law?—A. Yes. 
Mr. PHILLIPS. The synopsis might as well be read, as it might suggest some 
questions to be asked here. 
WITNESS [reading]: 


**COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 


‘The first, and thus far the only example of strictly compulsory arbitration for 
the settlement of strikes and lockouts is in New Zealand. Such a system was 
established there in 1894 by the industrial conciliation and arbitration act of that 
year. Introduced in 1891, it was only after being twice passed by the lower house 
of Parliament to be so amended by the upper house as to eliminate all compulsory 
features, and after standing the test of a general election as part of the policy of 
the administration supporting it, that the measure finally became law in practi- 
cally its first form. Itis worthy of note that the bill was generally opposed by 
employers, but strongly favored by trades unions and working people. The 
original law, which was a most elaborate act of 91 sections, has been modified in 
some details by amendments of 1895, 1896, and 1898. At present the essential 
features of the system are as follows: 

‘In the first place, and most important for a proper comprehension of the sys- 
tem, while the law covers disputes in which either individual or associated 
employers are involved, as regards employees it extends only to cases in which 
trades unions are concerned. Differences to which unorganized workmen are a 
party are entirely beyond the jurisdiction of the act. As to subjects of dispute 
the jurisdiction is practically unlimited outside of indictable offenses. 

“The machinery for conciliation and arbitration consists of local boards of 
conciliation and one general court of arbitration. The colony is divided by the 
governor into ‘industrial districts,’ for each of which he appoints a clerk of awards. 
In each district is a board of conciliation of not less than 4 or more than 6 mem- 
bers, one-half of whom are employers elected by the employers’ associations in 
the district and one-half employees elected by the trades unions, with a chairman 
who is to be ‘some impartial person not of their number chosen by them. In 
order to take part in these elections, which are under the direct supervision of 
the clerk of awards, registration with the registrar of friendly societies of the 
colony is necessary. Any union of employers or laborers and any federation of 
such unions may be registered upon proper application and evidence of their bona 
fide character and definite organization. This registration makes the union or 
federation a ‘ body corporate,’ with power to sue and be sued and to recover dues 
from members, and renders it and all its members subject to all the provisions 
of the act. 

“The court of arbitration for the whole colony consists of 3 members, appointed 
by the governor, 1 from nominations made by the federations of trade unions in 
the colony, each federation presenting 1 nominee, 1 from similar nominations by 
the federations of employers’ associations, and a third chosen directly by the gov- 
ernor from the judges of the supreme court. 

*“‘The procedure in case of a dispute consists of a reference first to the local 
board of conciliation upon application by either party to the clerk of awards of 
the district. The board seeks first to bring about an amicable agreement between 
the parties. Failing that, they must render a decision and file a report with the 
clerk within 2 months of the application for reference. Upon receipt of a copy of 
this decision from the clerk, either party may require him to refer the case to the 
court of arbitration. An award must be made by the court within 1 month of 
the beginning of the hearing, to be filed with the. clerk. Comprehensive and 
summary powers for compelling the attendance of witnesses and the production 
of evidence are conferred upon both boards and court. : 

«* Whenever any dispute is referred to either board or court the law requires 
that neither party, on account of such dispute, shall ‘do any act or thing in the 
nature of a strike or lockout, or suspend or discontinue employment or work in 
any industry affected by such proceedings, but each party shall continue to employ 
or be employed’ until a final decision is reached. 

‘Decisions of local boards are not compulsory and have force only as volun- 
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tarily accepted by the parties, though provision is made whereby parties may 
enter into industrial agreements which are compulsory and enforcible in the same 
manner as awards of the court. The final awards of the court of arbitration, 
from which there is no appeal, are absolutely binding on the parties for any period 
which the award may specify, not exceeding 2 years. Their breach by either 
party is punishable by a fine not exceeding $2,500, imposed at the discretion of 
the court upon demand by any interested party, and the court has sole jurisdic- 
tion for the imposition of penalties. In executing judgment for breach of awards 
the property of either party may be seized, and if that of an association or union 
is insufficient, their members are liable for the difference up to, but not exceed- 
ing, $50 for each individual. In case also of an association or union the dissolu- 
tion of the organization or withdrawal of members therefrom in no way relieves 
either of obligations or liabilities under the law. 

“The law of 1894 went into force on January 1, 1895. From the first the trade 
unions manifested a favorable attitude by registering under the act, while em- 
ployers generally held aloof. By the end of March, 1896, 74 unions and 5 federa- 
tions of unions had registered, of which all but 2 unions and 1 federation repre- 
sented workmen. On March 31, 1899, a total of 132 unions of employers or work 
people had registered, 124 of which had a total membership of 14,882. 

““Tt took some time to get the local boards, the court, and other machinery 
established, so that the system did not get fairly into operation before the middle 
of 1896. The reports of the secretary of the New Zealand Department of Labor 
mention but 2 cases of disputes between boards up to March 31, 1896, and for 
the next year 6 are reported as the ‘principal’ ones. For the 2 years ended on 
March 31, 1898 and 1899, respectively, full returns are available, which show during 
the first of those years 20 cases handled, and during the year ended March 31 last 25. 

‘“‘Of the 20 cases in the year 1897-98 only 4 were brought to a settlement _by 
boards of conciliation, the other 16 being carried to the court of arbitration. The 
proportion of cases carried up to the courtsin 1898-99 was not so large asin the 
previous year, though still over one-half.! These appeals were made in a few 
cases by both parties, and of those by one party alone during 1897-98, at least, the 
majority, though not all, were by employees. ‘ ; 

‘“‘In the cases handled, boards and court deal with all sorts of questions in a 
great variety of trades. The very radical character of the law and the decisive 
manner in which the vital matters of controversy between capital and labor are 
being settled under it appear in the court’s awards. Rates of wages, both day 
and piece, have been repeatedly fixed for a period of 2 years, and hours of labor 
similarly. The court has prescribed the number of apprentices, and what holi- 
days shall be observed. The ever-recurring and difficult question of the prefer- 
ence of union labor has on numerous occasions been decided by the court. In 
ae ei Rn cour S| literally decreeing in its awards the conditions of 

abor for employers and employees, whic arti st li c 
themselves Hable to a fine oF $2500. ich the parkies inuat Ip PS Dias 

“As to the working of the compulsory feature of the law, there haye been cases 
of violation of awards. But these have all been by employers and in matters of 
technicality or detail. Where the breach has been proven damages have been 
ares ped ot Bue imposed. = The supreme test, however, of the system has not yet 
Gat 1us far there have been no cases of flat refusal by either party to 
aa coarse toto, nor especially has there been a case of breach of award 

a Finally, not only has no serious difficulty i i y 
tical operation of the system, but there ie ee Mae ie +e st a 
its favor with working people, and there are signs that em ie ‘arecome te. 
more favorable attitude toward it. Manufacturers in ae if as oe peiRe = rely 
stated that it is a great advantage to them to have wag dice eae a 
definitely fixed for 2 years ahead, thus affording a s hie a Sir oes of labor 
eg nection with future contracts, & 4 surer ‘basis Zor Caleulau ones 

“The act still holds its high position i i i : ; 
and nothing could dismay the saa of Now Teale :, ae ee 
that they might ever revert to the old warfare of. sirike ig i ae t Sposa 

“Two of the disputes heard in the arbitration court have h. a = tif 
ees yee pent of one being disliked by the workers the other boas prea 
ers. In one Mr. Justice Edwards considered that the Grocers’ is ? on 
aid thodPeam-dri ea : : ‘rocers’ Assistants’ Union 
a nee fe ee eee on wet hee bring cases into the arbitration court, 

we workers, apparently limiting the definition 
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of an industrial worker to mean the producer of a manufactured article. Thisis 
held by those interested to be too narrow a reading of the act, and if the literal 
interpretation of the statute bars all workers engaged in transit operations or in dis- 
tribution (such as sailors, carters, railway employees, shop assistants, tram drivers, 
cabmen, etc.), there is grave necessity for amending it so that the spirit of the act 
may have effect and allow large bodies of industrious men and women to come 
within the scope of this beneficent measure. The other cause of trouble was an_ 
application by the employers’ side (Christchurch plumbers) to prevent an award 
being made in the arbitration court giving preference to trade unionists over unor- 
ganized labor, and questioning the power of the president to make a preferential 
award, The prohibition was applied for to the supreme court, argued in that court, 
and given against the applicants, it being held by Mr. Justice Denniston that the 
president of the arbitration court had power to award preference. This judgment 
was disputed, the case brought before the court of appeals, and decided that the 
president had the power claimed. It is probable that Parliament will be asked 
to make the matter clear by stating in an amending bill whether it is prepared to 
grant preference to unionists.” 

So that gives you a fair idea of the Australian law. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquHar.) Have you many organizations of employers in New 

York State somewhat similar in character to the trades unions?—A. No, very 
few, except the typothete and master builders, I think, and the clothing manu- 
facturers of New York City; but you can scarcely call it a permament organiza- 
tion—the clothing manufacturers. 
* Q. Do you look for an enlargement of these unions of employers.—A. Ido. I 
find that even small employers—for instance, in the city of Binghamton—that 
even they first tried to obtain membership in the unions, and, failing in that, 
formed a union of their own. 

Q. You have had occasion in your State (New York) to examine into the sweat- 
ing system in the manufacture of clothing and other things?—A. Yes. 

Q. How successful has the State of New York been in the suppression of the 
sweating system?—A. Under the law of 1898 the State is eliminating pretty much 
the double use of tenements for manufacturing and household purposes, and the 
sanitary laws that are being enforced are contributing in a great measure to the 
doing away of the evils of the sweating system. 

Q. Is there any means of organizing those that work in the sweat shop? Has 
the trial ever been made?—A. They have, you know, in a measure been organ- 
ized. Sometimes we will have, say, 15,000 or 20,000 of them organized, That is 
when business is good. Then when business drops the organization ceases to 
exist. They are entirely different from our regular trade-union people; but while 
there is business they try to settle on a scale of wages, etc., just in the same way 
that the regular unions do. 

Q. Do you think that the condition of the workers in the sweat shops is becom- 
ing better now than it has been?—A. I think there is an improvement of the gen- 
eral conditions of the people. The attempt to raise the standard of living will 
bring it about. They demand more. : 

Q. Have you an idea that the sweating system may become permanent in this 
country?—A. I think it would not be properly termed the sweating system, but I 
rather think our whole clothing trade will gradually gravitate to large factories. 
I believe we will eventually drive it out of tenement houses, and we will drive it 
of necessity into large factories —no other place for it to go. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuties.) Do you consider the inspection laws of the State ade- 
quate upon this question of sweat shops?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. You do not see any place for an amendment or improvement?—A. I say you 
run a great danger, in enforcing too stringent laws, of outraging the individual 
altogether. There is just the possibility of taking the reform too far, and in many 
cases the reformation of our sweating system has been attended with many, 
many sad sights. There have been cases where the life and the very existence of 
those poor people have depended upon the earnings, the scanty earnings, and 
where the enforcement of the law has driven out the family and sent the children 
to an institution, causing a breaking up of the home—such a home as you call it. 
That has been the sad side of the enforcement of the antisweating-system law. _ 

Q. If a man purchases a suit of clothes, or gets a tailor-made suit of clothes in 
one of the establishments in New York City, on Fifth avenue, for instance, has 
he assurance that that suit will not be made in a sweat shop, or amid unhealthy 
or filthy surroundings?—A. He may get the assurance that it was not, but I have 
my own opinion of it. d ; 

Q. Is it not a fact that some of the very best tailor establishments in New York 
label sweat-shop goods as first-class clothing?—A. Yes; I have heard from some 
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deputies that they have come across labels of some of the first-class tailors’ in 
New York. : 

Q. Having been made in sweat shops?—A. Yes. / ’ 

Q. And possibly where there were not healthy surroundings?—A. Yes, possibly. 
I have had such Cases as that reported to me, and I was dumbfounded myself. 

. (By Mr. Kennepy.) That is the testimony of Mr. Henry White, secretary of 
the United Garment Workers of America, before this commission.—A. But they 
have also found—I do not know whether Mr. White testified to it or not—in 
several inspections of these sweat shops, the label of the organized garment 
workers. 

’  Q. His testimony before us was that the label was assurance that the garment 
was not made under these conditions.—A. That is what we thought. There was 
the label, and it was given to the State asa record of it, that even the union itself, 
for self-interest—you can not distinguish the union from an individual when self- 
interest is concerned—that even the union takes advantage of the very laws that 
are enacted for reform to benefit their own organization. That is an unfortunate 
condition, but it is nevertheless true. : 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Would it not be an advantage to the trade if the whole 
or the better part of these sweat shops were under the control of the garment- 
workers’ association?—A. It might be. 

Q. If they had them more thoroughly organized?—A. It might be. Of course 
it is the attempt to get them organized that induced them to give this label. No 
doubt about that. 

Q. Speaking of those that are in the sweat shops of New York—do you think 
their condition is much better than that of the same class in London, Liverpool, 
or English cities?—A. Oh, yes; very much better. The condition of affairs in the 
districts of London that I saw—the sanitary conditions—there is no comparison 
between the houses which we have here, sweat shops, and the same houses in 
London. In the one it is utter filth, no sanitaty arrangements at all, none what- 
ever, and the great wonder is that disease does not carry them all off. There are 
very few of our shops where the sweating system is carried on where there is not 
water running on every floor, and the necessary toilet room somewhere at least. 
Over there they are carrying out the system we inaugurated in New York some 
years ago, of demolishing all those rickety buildings, tearing them down, because 
there is no other remedy for it. 

_ Q. (By Mr. Purtiies.) Has the sweating system greatly improved in New York 
in recent years?—A. I think so. 

Q. How long has it been since the factory-inspection laws took cognizance of 
this sweating system?—A. Itis only about4 years since they have made ita special 
object, because it was not until that time that the class of immigrants obtained 
foothold in New York that made the conditions such. 

Q. Has there been a very considerable improvement since the enactment of this 
law?—A. Oh, yes; a very considerable improvement. I think there were over a 
thousand refused licenses last year. 

Q. They are required to get a license in order to make goods in private houses?— 
A. Yes, before they proceed to make goods; and they must have the houses 
inspected pus get a certificate. 

o these inspectors do their duty as a rule, < is this i j P 
nS (By Me re as far as I can judge. ©, ands Me Seber an aaa 

. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) You have in the State of , Yor 
Patean have you ie oan e in the State of New York a free employment 


; peer long is it since it was instituted?—A. That was instituted June 1, 1896, 

Q. All expenses of that bureau are paid by the State?—A. Yes 

Q. What has been the effect of that bureau itself with respect to unemployed 
labor?—A. The effect has been in a measure to break up the offices that were 
simply in the employment business for exploiting purposes, of which we had a 
great many there—and it exists in some cases yet, where employment agencies 
will take $2 from a poor man, allowing him the use of the office perhaps for 2 
weeks, and then demand another $2; and in some cases they would exact perhaps 
$5 on a promise to get aman employment, and they would obtain, nominally 
employment for him with a confederate—simply get him employment. and he would 
be turned on the street again. They have been regulated. These employment 
agencies in New York are controlled by municipal ordinance, but there has not 
been a sufficient penalty and no supervision, and they have degenerated a good 
deal into what you might call a padrone system—nearly as bad as the padrone 
system in some cases that have come under our notice. Unsuspecting girls have 
been sent to places that they ought not to have been sent, and we tried to remedy 
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it last year by getting a general law placing them under control, with our bureau 
having the right of inspection, but it failed of passage. We find in the free 
employment office conducted by the State that for a female that admits she is 45 
years of age it is very difficult to get employment; and if aman admits an age 
mnuch over 50 he also finds it very difficult. I saw one case myself there, being 
down in the office, of an engineer whose hair was gray but who was physically a 
strong man, looked to be in the prime of life, in fact at a time to get the best 
work out of him, and he was refused employment on account of his gray hairs 
and the superintendent tells me that that prevails pretty generally in the office. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILiips.) Well, do they succeed in getting employment for others 
that are under the age which you mention?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. To a pretty large extent?—A, Yes, to a large extent, and it is increasing all 
the time; but we get very little employment for males in New York, because all 
the unskilled labor in New York is employed on public works or on quasi public 
works—the employment is controlled by the party in power. A workman would 
not be able to get a job unless he had a ticket from the leader of his district, no 
matter who he was. That system prevails generally in New York. 

Q. (By Mr. KrenyeEpy.) In all the cities of the State?—A. I do not think so; 
not so much as New York City. 

Q. (By Mr. Purinuips.) Can you give usa brief idea of the principles of this 
free employment law?—A. The system under which it works is that it is per- 
fectly free. You goin there and you register. 

Q. ow ae he of registry are there in the city or State?—A. Only the 
one, in New York City. 

Q. One in New York City?—A. Yes. 

@. None in Buffalop—A. No. The law provides for them in cities of the first 
class, which would include Buffalo, but we have never been able to get an appro- 
priation to establish one in Buffalo. 

Q. How much of an appropriation would be required, for instance, for Greater 
New York?—A. We have $5.000 for this one we have. ; 

Q. And can not get any for Buffalo for that purpose?—A. No. Ionly asked for 
Je for Sineet = ie rent is more reasonable in Buffalo. You see, the rent is 
a big item for New York. 

Q. Is that all the effort that is being made in the State of New York for the 

-unemployed—this employment agency with one office?—A. That is all the State 
has done. Of course there are any quantity of benevolent employment agencies. 
A great many churches conduct them. There is one very excellent one in New 
York run by the St. Bartholomew Church—the Rey. Dr. Greer. 

Q. Could you state with regard to the benefits of this particular one; has it 
proven of very considerable benefit?—A. It has been a benefit to the poor women 
or men that could not pay afee. They would be shut out completely. 

Q. Do you know how many get employment from this means in the course of a 
year, or have you statistics on that point?—A. I will give yon the exact figures. 
Quarter ending March 31, 1899: Applicants for work, 1,237; applicants for help— 
that is employers—641; places secured, 467. 

Q. That is in Greater New York?—A. Yes. 

(By Mr.FarquHaRr.) That is for one quarter?—A. Yes; it is the means of 
saving the people that are on the street, that are friendless and have no place to 
go, and of putting them in communication with people that will give them 
employment. 

Q. (By hae See ape do not furnish any transportation to any place— 
anything of that kind?—A. No. 

}. How is the office conducted?—A. We have a superintendent; and then we 
have a lady there, because a great many of the applicants are female, and she is 
a stenographer, as well as everything else; and then we have an assistant. 

Q. Three persons?—A. Three persons. 

Q. And they are paid a salary of only $5,000 a year, the three?—A. Well, they 
do not get that, because all the printing has to be taken out, and the rent. 

Q@. And yet there is only $5,000?—A. $5,000 for the whole of it. 

@. The State is very nearly on the sweating systemitself, then? A. Yes. Well, 
you see itis an innovation. A great many opposed that law because they claim 
it borders on socialism—too much of the paternal government, they call it; but 
strange to say Ohio had the law before we had, and since we have had it Illinois 
has passed a free employment law. It is very radical. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) They have several offices in Chicago?—A. Yes, several 
in Chicago, and they have a first-class law; much better than ours. I was sur- 

rised. 
E Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) You consider their law the best of any State?—A. Of 


any State. 
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Q. How many States have such a law?—A. I think there are about five of them. 

Q. On the whole, you think they are quite beneficial?—A. Quite beneficial. In 
large cities they are essential. I have grown up in New York City myself; have 
been 25 or 30 years in New York. A man can’t readily find employment through 
his own exertions to-day. Even a first-class mechanic will have difficulty in find- 
ing employment in that city except through an acquaintance; that is what I find; 
has been so for years in New York City; and you will find that as the cities grow 
that condition grows with it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Do not the New York unions usually provide head- 
quarters for their own organizations, so that the unemployed in their own ranks 
can always find work immediately?—A. Yes; and they are supposed to employ 
the men in regular order as they are registered; but the unions will often find a 
way of avoiding that with a friend—the place will not be reported, and some 
friend will get it who is idle, without being near the hall at all and registering. 
That is something you can not prevent. 

Q. This free employment agency is entirely for unorganized labor?—A. Yes; and 
for organized. { One clause of the Illinois law forbids them to furnish labor to any 
employer whose employees are on a strike.) We have no such provision as that in 
our law, although we have been fortunate enough not to have any labor when 
any such employer wanted it. 

Q. (By Mr. PuiLiips.) Do you think that a wise provision of the law in IIli- 
nois?—A. Yes. I do not think the State should be utilized as a feeder for an 
eas engaged in controversy with working people. I think it perfectly 

Q. No doubt union men occasionally get out of employment and ca t i 
through a union; they would not get State ae ininw tient oe Oh, tae where tae 
ay an an for a good tess we always send to union headquarters; if we 

ve not got aman registered we send to the walking deleg: i 
eo he sends a man and we register him. NB OS)PEHIC hea 

. (By Mr. Kennepy.) I suppose it is very gratifying to organi r 
the great State of New York to gather these J iatistion im eS ee 
ment of organized labor only. I should like to ask you why it is that the State 
does not gather statistics also of the unorganized workers of the State of New 
York?—A. Yes; in the first place the expense would be so enormous that you 
vO tT eee have to take a census of the State to get it. 

Be Pea are eno attempt in that direction at all?—A. No, can not; it would 
_ Q. What did you say was the increase in the total number of i 
in 6 That 3 years?—A. I think it is nearly 100,000—well, it a ee 36 O00 ee 

: at is an enormous increase. I notic at it is coinci “ith w i 
Bot as industrial combination a You SE ee ty tie ae 

. [ would like to ask whether you believe that the 7 é 
seins on a other?—A. { think naturally it would nave. Ona aetdntone AE ate 
Eppa ie Tote would naturally force consolidation on the other side. It isa 
_ Q. Have the workers of the State of New Yor ; i 
ey aon that has gone on on aS a ee “hey seer te 

mink Not. hey seem to think they can make b stter ag ae : 

Q. Do you agree with Mr. caianel Gompers ate sage to tak 
Maa Sie ee ie ponneehian with these industrial Sombinnkenes ets 
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Q a ces ey need the assistance of the State A. nes ace: of it 

. In what way?—A. Well, I d psc ene ah : : 
way is feasible. The State we ula be pesntielicus ay question Duy aaa 
which is implied altogether from Mr. G Ee and Gree ang wee 
My whole view of the matter is that thi Pati an Rt Oo ne Ne aa 
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said, I believé, that the workers of the State of New York do not 


believe that they have suffered as ‘ . : : : 
A.-Of course, that is my opi ie Pe et as a result of that industrial combination?— 


Q. Your opinion?—A. Yes; that is m Se. 
@. Have you seen any evidence that aegis : ; 
our returns that they have suffered any Ieee eee 1B NO Oa ane: 
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danger of it tending to make two classes, the capitalistic class and the labor 
class?—A. It can not but tend in one way. If continued under the present con- 
dition you would grow up simply a trust of the manufacturers and a trust of the 
workers. Statistics of the country go to show that even under the best condi- 
tion prevailing in my own State we would have only about one-eighth of the 
wage-workers organized in that State. That would be supported by the condi- 
tion of business. We would be paying for a condition of Pisinodd in which we 
had no interest, and which was for the benefit of a mere fraction of the people; 
and there perhaps is a view of the trust question that few of them treat upon, 
and those that know of it do not care to treat upon. It is the great question that 
will loom up inthe future. What is the great body of the American people going 
to think of this trust? Will they, as the socialist looks upon it, say to themselves: 
Well, if a few men can run this business and become enormously rich, and if the 
men that work at it can live in comfort, with their families in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, why can not the State undertake the whole of it and give us all 
comfort? And thereby you go to work and destroy the very foundation of Amer- 
ican institutions. You take out of American life what has made America, its 
initiative, its individuality, which is the great characteristic of the American 
people to-day, which you can see if you travel anywhere in the world. We run 
a great danger of destroying those two great qualities that have made us such a 
distinctively progressive nation. Iam just simply giving you my own opinion 
about it. If I were in Mr. Gompers’s place, or in any of the other labor leaders’ 
places, I would likely take the same view as they. I would be willing to have a 
man run a business that I could make the best terms with; but when it comes to 
the question of the State that deals with the whole people, then the question 
comes up in the broad sense, and you must consider the great body of the Amer- 
ican people as distinct from the manufacturers and the producers. 

Q. (By Mr. FaRQuHAR.) Then you would say there are unjust privileges on the 
part of the trust and the same with labor unions?—A. Well, I do not say that 
there are. 

Q. (By Mr. Puruurps.) Do you think that these combinations pay particular 
regard sometimes to conserving the interests of the whole people? + Itis not merely 
good wages to the laborer and large profits to the monopoly, or the trust, or the 
combination that are desirable, but the interests of all the people should be con- 
served in fixing both wages and prices.—A. Yes. 

Q. And is that sufficiently looked after, in your judgment?—A. I do not think 
so. It would not be natural that itshould. The cost and profit is the first thought. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Once you arein constructive socialism, could you take 
care of ail the rest ot the people outside of trade unions?—A. No. 

Q. Would it destroy the nation to put them into that position?—A. Yes; I believe 
it would. 

Q. Nationality would cease and individuality be lost, would it not?—A. Yes; 
and all ambition would be taken out of mankind, and when you take ambition 
out of the human system you destroy all the good characteristics. No question 
about that. j } ; 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS.) You do not think there is the same opportunity now for 
the laboring man in any trade to accumulate and become a producer and manu- 
facturer himself as there was when no such combinations of capital existed? It 
makes it very much more difficult, does it not, for men of small means to enter 
business?—A. Yes; makesit quite difficult. : ; 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Do you not think the difficulty with the small capital- 
ist getting into business is the fact that he can not meet the competition of any- 
one with double the capital over him?—A. Yes. y ; 

Q. Is it not a question of capital entirely whether you shall go into business or 
not?—A. Yes. ’ ; 

. Is that not your experience asa trade unionist and business man?—A. Yes; no 
doubt about that. wes Ae 

Q. It is not the question of the size of the combination. The question is whether 
the man with the small capital can compete with the great working concern?—A. 
That is it. 

Q. That is the problem?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiiips.) Then the whole tendency, you think, would be toward 
a capitalistic class and a labor class?—A. Under the present conditions, but the 
result would be State socialism, and that is where our public men shut their eyes 
to the possible outcome of all this whole question. j : 

. (By Mr. FarquHar.) When any labor organization enters into these con- 
tracts that last for 12 months or 2 years with capital, with a trust, or with an 
industrial combination, are they not parties and principals in carrying out the 
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trust principle themselves?—A. Oh, of course, they are: because they virtually 
agree a te engage in any trade dispute. They tie themselves virtually for 1 
ear or 2 years. : 
. (Ay Aedes you claim that such arrangements are a real benefit to the working 
class, giving stability to labor and regular wages?—A. Yes; itis the old principle 
of self-interest; thereis no doubt aboutit. Itake care of myselt and it is the same 
way with a large body of men, and it is very difficult to eliminate that. This 
brotherhood of man that has been preached—there is so very little of it that enters 
into human life, after all. " , ; 

Q. (By Mr. Putuuies.) But still those who have entered into it—that is what 
hag made modern society?—A. Yes; it is that elevation that keeps society; no 
doubt about it. ss : Ie 

. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Employers’ liability acts and remedial legislation in 
respect to the labor laws of the State of New York have had a good deal of con- 
sideration, have they not, in the last 8 or 10 years?—A. Yes. 

Q. From your experience in the bureau and otherwise in the State, have you 
any views to set forth on this question to the commission?—A. On the employers’ 
liability? 

Q. of eee We have taken occasion this last year to investigate all the laws 
that have been passed by European countries and by our own States, and we find 
that the States have had to give up the whole question of employers’ liability and 
substitute for it the workmen’s compensation act. The best European statistics 
that could be got on employers’ liability itself showed that nearly 50 per cent 
of the accidents were incident to the employment, and consequently you could not 
claim anything. And then the conditions were such that you would have to prove 

‘that you were ordered to do this thing; you would have to prove that you gave 
notice that you knew of the defect of some part of the machinery; and there were 
so many loopholes that the percentage of cases where workmen obtained anything 
was so small as to make the acts perfectly Worthless. Germany was the first 
Government that had to give way. and eventually England and the rest of them 
supplemented the old employers’ liability law by what they called the workmen’s 
compensation act. 

Q. Now, can you present the commission your views on that matter?—A. I can. 
[Reading:] 


‘EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


“The New York bureau of labor statistics gathered statistics of industrial 
accidents from manufacturers employing 452,425 persons for the three months 
ending June 30, 1899, not one-half of those employed in manufacturing industries 
in the State, and exclusive of railroad employees, and found that 1,822 persons 
met with injuries during that period, 25 of which were fatal. 

ue For the whole State the number would undoubtedly have reached 4,000 for 
the period stated, and 16,000 for the year. 

‘Tn addition to this, the State railroad commission reported 210 fatal accidents 
for the year ending June 30, 1899. No report of those crippled, maimed, or 
wounded. 

“Aside from the physical suffering in all cases of injury and the mental 
anguish of the members of the sufferer’s family in case of the more serious acci- 
dents, there are entailed in nearly all cases financial losses and material hardships 
to families. Few workmen carry accident insurance of any kind; only in the 
best paid classes of labor does there exist the practice of paying contributions 
into a death or disability fund of some trade union, fraternal order, or assess- 
ment society, in order to secure financial relief in times of affliction. In many 
cases the injured man and his family are dependent upon public charity for their 
means of living during the period of disability. Hence, from financial considera- 
ations alone, the State is Interested in this question of industrial accidents. In 
gathering statistics of industrial accidents this country has only made a begin- 
ning. The best are the statistics of accidental injuries to railway employees 
published by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Another dangerous industry 
mining, is fairly well treated in this respect in a few States. But the frequency 
of disabling injuries is nearly as great in such industries as building, iron and 
steel, saw and planing mills, etc., and these industries have not received so care- 
ful attention. True, the laws of New York State, as of many other States 
require every factory owner to report to the factory inspector, within 48 hours, 
all accidents or injuries sustained by employees while at work. But compliance 
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with the laws is not general; the reports of the factory inspector frequently com- 
eee of the carelessness or indifference to the law on the part of employers; 
ence the factory inspector was ready to cooperate with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in a special effort to secure for a limited period and from a selected list 
of factories, as complete a record as possible of accidents to labor. 
‘‘ The period chosen for the investigation embraced the months of April, May, 
and June, 1899, and the results are as follows: 


TABLE A.—Ratio of injuries to persons employed. 


| tegen Eroper ane Number 
. of injuries ionate umber |injured to 
Industries. in3 number in} employed.| each 1,000 
months. 1 year. employed. 
£. Stone and.clay products -.2- 2-22-22) 22. 222225 75 300 19, 764. 15.18 
Ii. Metals, machinery, and apparatus ---__-__-_- 820 3, 280 123, 467 26.57 
LH Oo AMARC eS Bo ae ae Sie oe ee oe Se eae 145 580 81, 482 18. 42 
FY... eather, rubber; pearl; ete: << 2-2. =..). 2-2. 25 100 31, 169 3.21 
V. Chemicals, oils, and explosives -_____ ._______- 145 580 13, 164 44.06 
Vi. Pulp, paper, and cardboard ---.-.....----==:-- 85 340 8, 201 41.45 
VU. Printing and allied trades .-.....-.--.-------- 88 352 38, 293 9.19 
Willis GIGS GHGs 2s ee ee 133 532 59, 709 8.91 
IX. Clothing, millinery, laundering, ete -_______- 22 88 65, 220 1.35 
X. Food, tobacco, and liquors ---.--._-.--..-------- 154 616 45, 600, 13.51 
CE Pu bie whtlenies) 2 ee) 69 276 7,403 37. 28 
Doh, TRY ubI Us Caves eto ks fe) sr oe eee le 61 244 9,313 26.20 
EG Geel nak ee eh io ea Sean 1, 822 7, 288 452, 425 16.11 


‘Tt will be noticed, first, that the number of employees covered in this investi- 
gation was 452,425—scarcely half the number engaged in manufacturing indus- 
tries in the State. Secondly, the number of injuries reported nevertheless exceeds 
the number regularly reported to the factory inspector, which has never reached 
1,800 per annum among 700,000 employees of inspected factoriés. Thirdly, the 
number of injuries is even now understated; many firms that reported ‘ No acci- 
dents’ to the bureau nevertheless had employees injured within the specified 
period, and others failed to report all accidents. So much was learned from 
trade-union reports and other sources; for example, one railway company which 
operates repair shops in different cities of the State reported no accidents in one 
shop and a long list of accidents in a smaller but similar shop in another town, 
Moreover, the rate per 1,000 is absurdly low when compared with German and 
Austrian results; whereas the accidents on American railways, more carefully 
reported to the authorities, are much more numerous than they are in Europe. 

‘« The ratios in the last column of the table are very misleading if taken to indi- 
cate the relative hazards in the several industries. Groups V, VI, and XI are not 
especially dangerous industries; which fact appears not only from the European 
accident statistics, but also from the rates of the accident and employers’ liability 
insurance companies in this country. The explanation is that the accident reports 
for these three industries are more accurate and complete than they are in other 
groups, because the business is concentrated in a few large establishments which 
keep a far more careful record of accidents than do the smaller establishments. 
If similar accuracy could be obtained in the building and iron and steel indus- 
tries they would show larger percentages than the three groups specified. Hence 
the one useful lesson to be drawn from the table is the conclusion that 44 injuries 
to each 1,000 employees per annum constitute a more likely proportion than 16,11. 

‘+The number and character of the injuries sustained, in the months of April, 
May, and June, are shown in Table B for each of the principal groups of 
industries. 
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“TapLE B.—Nature of injuries sustained in industrial accidents. 


g Loss of— Injuries. 
| 
A ach B =| 56 
q 3 2 bg 
4 H a2 |'38 
Q z a pariay Se 
; s an Qo S gad ra = 
Industries. Spee Nae 2 aN & On| oly 
o ‘=| SS S oF um |S 
oe é 2) 4 He] 23/ 8 
S|) : gol] og ro Pe} 
3 2 2. > =) a4 
Ps S) ca) ee i Ne bl ant b= r=] * ae a|°2 
5S |8icls\|eils|a S| Bh ceo al Ste aes 
2 a bes 4 | s n (3) 2 Ho “4 a 
A /Slolc/3/8/% § |) 248 |Sole1 3 
Slee ie | Beyonce ip 5 Alo Sa | o | o 
4 /e#/O1lO;m/4/14 4 & IH Or a Ss 
1 2 8) 4-5 | 6 | 7% 8 9 10 il 12 |13) 14 
| iad 
I. Stone and clay prod- ri 
UGtSiee-2e- == ee PE oe BONN SON ee Ne ee ete 7 12 2 21 10| 8 75 
II. Metals, machinery, and 
apparabUssessssse. eee 260) Tio Bi) BSlesac} VF } 100) 0446 | 202.1 166. 86 | 2 820 
Te Wiood ae paved tae 4 Se ee se ee hE fi 15 89 19 iy) Cea eee 
IV. Leather, rubber, pearl, = 
OLC Mea tee te eee a cee Oe Bes 4 5 if 4. eee 1 2D 
V. Chemicals, oils, and ex- i 
DlOsiveswes- ee. 721 (ae Sl eee | S| EE ae 13 25 27 44 26: 3 145 
VI. Pulp, paper, and card- 
boat dee eet hea D6 Se PS es 2 14 28 17 17 85 
VII. Printing and allied 
tRAGOSt see sires ea Ao ¥9y oes (es) ees) ng (| (ES 5 15 53 12 ee 88 
Svallie Dextilap ees sese ss ree Bore Le eee ce eae aL 9 7} 53) 2 ie lk pais: 
IX. Clothing, millinery, 
laundering, ete ------- Git WIN See ees Fel) ae 2 as 13 ib lade 22 
X. Food, tobacco, and 7 o 
ECW OR Speen a oes ea a BA DN dee ea 15 36 49 25 14 |-- 154 
Xe Pubic mtilities!----.---- AG a le Hes 28h et. J 6 10 8 17 9 | 18 69 
XII. Building industry ------ 2b Bile] | Tie a 10 6 19 IO eed 61 
| —_— | ——_—_ 
Neh Oe ee eee 678 | 29; 8| 2] 1| 28} 190] 329) 637] 368) 195 | 35 | 1,822 


“The parts of the body most frequently injured were the fingers; a fact which 
appears with particular emphasis in the wood industries, where the circular saw 
plays an important rdle. In the building trades, chemical, stone, and clay indus- 
tries, and public utilities the legs and feet suffered more severely. Next came the 
arms and hands. The number of internal injuries reported is comparatively 
small, as is also the number of such severe and disabling accidents as the loss of 
an eye or limb. It must be duly explained, however, that the number of such 
injuries is understated in the classification; many of the injuries to arms and 
hands and legs and feet having without any doubt involved subsequent 
amputation. 

‘* Period of disability.—The extent of injuries sustained may also be measured by 
the amount of time lost from work as a result of the accidents. Omitting from 
the tabulation the 29 fatal accidents we should obtain the following results: 


Number of establishments in which nonfatal accidents occurred __-_.____-- 667 
Motaamumiberor nontatal accidents.) sees e a. aman eee 1, 793 
Number of injured persons still disabled June 80__. -... —-.--._--_--____- 25 
Number of injured persons who lost no time!___.______-_-.--_. _-_---__-_- 152 
Number of injured persons not considered in this table___._.__....._____- 286 
Number of persons who lost no more than 1 week___....._.__.______-_-__- 619 
Number of injured persons who lost less than 1 day...-....-._-----.- 48 
Number of injured persons who lost 1 day __.__- eo ee pare Mewnier 85 
Number of injured persons who lost from 2 to7 days._._....---.----- 486 
Number of injured persons who lost over 1 week but not more than 1 month- 545 
Number of injured persons who lost from 1 to 2 weeks ___._.________- 286 
Number of injured persons who lost from 2 to 3 weeks _______________ 165 
Number of injured persons who lost from 3 to 4 weeks________ ._____ 94. 
Number of injured persons who lost from 1 to 2 months________________. 124 
Number of injured persons who lost from 2 to 3 months___._.________.__- 42 
Total number of persons whose time lost was reported ____________- 1, 330 
Tovalummmer of Gays 10st by same... .._.. <2. s2cssec5- 0, use ee oe 19, 587 
Average number of days lost per capita. -..............--.-_.--.---..---. 15 


1That is, less than 1 hour. 
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“From the foregoing statement it appears that 25 of the injured persons were 
still disabled at the close of the period investigated; this does nok mean that 25 is 
the number that was permanently disabled, for many of these might have been 
only slightly injured in the last days of the month. The number reported as hav- 
ing lost no time (i.e., less than 1 hour) was 152, which probably represents some- 
thing like the total number of trivial accidents. Two hundred and eighty-six are 
not considered in the table because the number of days lost was not stated by the 
employer. Some of these cases were no doubt trivial, but a large proportion of 
them were very severe, the failure to report having been due to the fact that the 
injured employee had left his employer's service. Of the 619 injured persons who 
did not lose more than a week’s time, 486 lost more than 1 day. Five hundred 
and forty-five lost from 1 week to 1 month and 124from | to 2 months; 42 were dis- 
abled more than 2 months, nearly all of whom must have been injured in April. 
The total number of working days lost by 1,330 injured persons was 19,587, which 
is a per capita average of 15 days or slightly more than 2 weeks. 

** Action of the State for the prevention of accidents.—Nowhere has the modern 
State assumed that its help is not needed by the working people in dealing with 
the problem of accidents. Ithas, as a matter of fact, pronounced gross negligence 
on the part of the employer to be criminal under certain conditions. It has pro- 
ceeded further, through its legislature or its courts, and in two directions: First, 
to require employers to erect and maintain safeguards about machinery at the 
direction of the factory inspector; secondly, to place upon the employer a finan- 
cial responsibility to his employees, to be enforced through an action for damages 
by the injured person. The former policy has undoubtedly prevented many 
accidents, and its results appear in the most favorable light in the reduction of 
the number of accidental injuries sustained by railway employees since the 
passage of the Federal law requiring the adoption of automatic couplers. The 
annual reports of the factory inspector of this State furnish ample testimony of 
the need as well as the benefits of such legislation, as does also the report of the 
inspector of boilers in the department of public works. 

** Nevertheless, the number of accidents reported to the factory inspector dur- 
ing the past year was large than ever before. The availability of the second 
policy—the responsibility of employers—must therefore come under discussion; 
the more so, as this policy promises not only to prevent accidents, but also to 
give such relief to an injured employee as can be afforded by any financial aid. 

“¢ Tiability of enployers.—In New York State the liability of employers to pay 
civil damages to injured employees rests purely upon judge-made law, no statute 
up to the present time having been enacted by the legislature. The source of the 
present law must therefore be sought in the English common law and the prece- 
dents established by English and American courts. While the essential princi- 
ples of the law have been invested with a mass of detail and legal subtleties, 
they are in reality very simple. They are deducible from two maxims of the 
common law: (1) A person is liable for his own wrongdoing and breaches of con- 
tract. Hence ‘a person guilty of negligence is liable to make compensation for 
pecuniary damages therefrom if the damage is legally traceable to the negli- 
gence.’ (2) A principal is responsible for the acts of his agents, a master for 
those of his servants, an employer for those of his employees while they are per- 
forming his work and acting within the scope of their authority. Respondeat 
superior, ‘ Let the master answer.’ ; 

‘** Doctrine of common employment.—Had these two simple principles of the 
common law been logically applied, there would not have arisen so universal and 
powerful a demand for legislation to make effective the responsibility of employ- 
ers to their workmen. Unfortunately, the common-law rule of respondeat supe- 
rior has been abrogated by the judge-made law that an employer is not responsi- 
ble for the negligence of his agent or employees, provided the person injured is 
also in his service. A perfect stranger is entitled to recover damages from the 
employer for injuries brought upon him by any of the latter’s employees; not so 
one of his own emnployees. This is the famous doctrine of common employment, 
established in the English courts in 1837 and since followed as a precedent by the 
courts of the United States as well as those of England. Its harshest application 
appeared in the case of railway accidents, wherein any passenger injured could 
sue the company for damages, but a clerk employed by the company in its offices 
and traveling on the samo train would have had no cause of action, since the 
accident was caused not by the corporation itself, but by one of its servants, 1. e., 
a fellow-employee of the clerk. ' 

‘The doctrine of common employment rests on the false assumption that the 
workman, upon taking employment, voluntarily assumes the ordinary and famil- 
iar risks of the occupation, including accidental injuries caused through the neg- 
ligence of his fellow-workmen, The assumption of the risk hay been regarded as 
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impli i ith the employer, and it has been argued that his 
sites ets an vipbeere es ao if sioent The argument is a plausible 
wages covered payment for the hazard o it. peakaniccs ar 
one, but it proves too much. If the workman is judged to assume the risks 0 
occupation simply because he is aware of the existence of such dangers, a third 
person injured under the same circumstances with the workman should — no 
standing in court. Railway passengers are aware of the risks of accident to 
which they subject themselves when traveling; yet they are not permitted 
to relieve the transportation company of liability by any contract, express or 
implied. : " 

“SW hiitever the reasonableness and justice of the doctrine of common employ- 
ment in a primitive agricultural community, it is clearly out of place in an indus- 
trial society where work is carried on in great shops and factories with the aid of 
complicated machinery. It is absurd to hold a cotton spinner responsible for an 
act of the distant engineer which causes an injury to the former. Hence the 
universal demand for the abolition of the doctrine by statute, a demand which 
was first satisfied by Germany nearly a generation ago (1871). England partially 
abrogated the doctrine in 1880, and replaced it with entirely new methods of 
enforcing employer’s responsibility in 1897. Throughout Europe the doctrine 
long since lost all defenders, but in this country it still persists, with the excep- 
tion of afew of the States. Alabama followed England in 1885 and Massachu- 
setts in 1887, and a few other States have also restricted its application by statute. 
Elsewhere it has been limited by the courts, as has been done in New York; and 
yet within the past year a case was decided in one of the appellate divisions of 
the supreme court which virtually pronounced a car dispatcher on an electric 
street railway to be a fellow-servant of a motorman who was injured while car- 
rying out the dispatcher’s orders. be ; 

‘Breakdown of liability laws.—The abolition of the doctrine of common employ- 
ment appears at first sight a simple and adequate remedy for the establishment 
of the responsibility of employers in cases 6€ accidental injury to workmen. It 
was so thought by the workingmen of Europe until an experience of from 10 to 
20 years convinced them of the utter failure of employers’ liability laws to secure 
justice. In order to obtain a verdict for damages the workman is obliged to 
break down a host of defenses set up by clever attorneys. He must prove first of 
all that he himself exercised the utmost care, else he will be adjudged guilty of 
‘contributory negligence’ and his case dismissed. He must prove that he was 
carrying out orders of his superiors; that he was engaged at work within his own 
employment; that machinery was defective. Finally, after he has given legal 
proof of these and other technical facts, he must show that he gave notice to his 
employer of any defect in the machinery that may have contributed to theinjury. 
If he was aware of any defect and failed to make complaint, he thereby ‘ acqui- 
esced’ in the situation and had no legal remedy. The element of uncertainty is 
therefore of great importance even with the best of employers’ liability laws and 
deters scores of workmen from attempting to secure a just compensation. Other 
deterrents are the heavy expenses of litigation and the absolute certainty of los- 
ing employment. The British royal commission on labor clearly pointed out 
that ‘when a workman goes to law with his employer he, as it were, declares war 
against the person on whom his future probably depends. The broad result is 
that a legal claim for damages only answers when the injury is very great and a 
workman is prepared to leave his master’s service.’ 

“On the other hand, the liability laws were only a little less distasteful and 
unsatisfactory to the employers, who were often put to enormous expense to 
defend themselves against the legal attacks of professional ‘ accident’ attorneys. 
The money that fair-minded employers would willingly have paid to an injured 
employee in the way of compensation they saw absorbed in the costly processes 
of litigation. 

‘The whole difficulty lay in the impossibility of locating the blame for an acci- 
dent, as the principle of liability laws requires. When an accident occurs in a 
modern factory or railway the fault can seldom be traced toa single person. This 
was well demonstrated in a German investigation of 15,970 accidents in 1887, the 
figures of which, frequently quoted, still bear repetition: 


Per cent 

of total. 

LTC MOCO eS 19.76 
IRA WICH, WC. MEA kis as 25. 64 
LES ONIN, 2.2 555554 NT 4,45 
Fault of a third person, particularly a coemployee ___.__...._.__________. 83.28 
No fault which can be assigned ________- ret a! Ege et 2h hae cg 3.47 
Inevitablomwiskiwhentatiwonke-. 222. - 2..c gece nn ee esa fc ht 43.40 

Total 
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‘This table sets in clear light the whole case against employers’ liability la 
from the standpoint of the worker. Even with full legal arn can not Rbestn 
compensation in 20 per cent of the cases of injury, and it is comparatively seldom 
that he can secure legal proofs. In more than 50 per cent of the accidents the 
fault was neither the workman’s nor the employer’s; the accident was due to the 
inherent risks of the occupation. 

‘In order, therefore, to do away with the heavy expenditures for litigation, 
which benefit no useful class in society, to secure adequate compensation for 
every accidental injury during work, and to replace hostility between employer 
and employed with industrial peace, both employer and workman in the great 
European countries joined in promoting legislation which gave to every work- 
man injured while at his occupation the right to a stipulated compensation with- 
out recourse to law. 

‘*Workmen’s compensation acts.—The underlying principle of these workmen’s 
compensation acts, as they are called, is the demonstrated fact that most acci- 
dents are an incident of the industry rather than the fault of individuals. Laws 
for the prevention of accidents have accomplished so little principally because a 
vast number of accidents is positively inevitable under the pressure of competi- 
tion. When a workman, in order to save time, risks his fingers too near a circu- 
lar saw and eventually receives a bad cut, it is idle to reproach him with his own 
carelessness. He was saving time for his employer and taking: the risk in his 
employer’s service. The hazard of accident is to be treated in precisely the same 
manner as progressive business men have treated the danger of fire, i. e., to be 
insured against and the cost of insurance charged against the expense account. 
It thus becomes a charge upon the industry and is eventually paid by the com- 
munity as consumers. In some countries accident insurance is compulsory, the 
purpose being the prevention of losses to injured workmen whose employers 
become insolvent. 

“Germany was the first country to recognize both the injustice and the waste- 
fulness of employers’ liability laws, which cause a large expenditure of money for 
litigation alone, and to substitute therefor workmen’s compensation acts, designed 
to abolish litigation, to provide compensation for every accidental injury not due 
to the victim’s own misconduct, and to fix the charges upon theindustry. The 
date of the enactment of the German law was July 6, 1884. Austria followed 
December 28, 1887, and Norway July 23, 1894. England, after long years of agi- 
tation for the reform of the employers’ liability act of 1880, finally accepted the 
principle of compensation and enacted the workmen’s compensation act of August 
6, 1897, which went into effect July 1, 1898. England’s decisive action brought 
to a head the sentiment in favor of compensation acts in the countries of conti- 
nental Europe, and within a short time the legislatures of Denmark, Italy, France, 
and Switzerland fell into line, and nearly every other country in Hurope has 
undertaken investigations preliminary to parliamentary action. That the Ameri- 
can States will sooner or later follow along the same path of social legislation is 
scarcely to be doubted. gh 2 

‘Liability insurance.—The one obstacle to such needful legislation in each State 
will be the apprehension of driving out capital. This view, however, overlooks 
the immense expense already involved in the liability of employers under the 
present system, an cxpense that can be partially estimated now that insurance 
companies have entered upon the business of assuming the liabilities of employers 
according to a fixed schedule of rates. This business sprang up in England as a 
result of the employers’ liability act of 1880. Several companies were incorporated 
which made it a special part of their business to indemnify an employer not only 
against his liability to pay for injuries to his employees up to the statutory limit 
of the act, but also against all costs incurred by the employer in the defense of 
any action for damages for injuries brought by an employee. This means in 
practice that employers carrying liability insurance report every accident in their 
establishment to the insurance company to which they refer for adjudication all 
claims of injured employees. Some interesting statistics are reported by one of 
these companies in an English insurance journal. In about 15 years after incor- 
poration it had issued over 12,000 policies, covering over 500,000 men. More than 
10,000 accidents had been reported to the company, and in about 7,750, or 76 per 
cent of the whole number, no claims were made by the employees. In 2,467 cases 
which became claims, 952 were abandoned by the claimants without litigation; 
1,188 were admitted and paid by the company without litigation; 191 were liti- 
gated by the employees and lost; 134 were litigated and won; 35 were appealed, 
of which the employees eventually won 29 and the company 6. The small num- 
ber of claims actually paid in proportion to the total number of accidents shows 
that only the most serious injuries were provided for at all by the employers 
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«Two or three of the British companies haye opened branch offices in this 
country, while numerous American companies have also of late years entered 
into competition for the business, which has grown very rapidly. In the last five 
years the business of ten companies has increased as follows: 
j ’ Insurance in 


force. be 
TRUAMEE eo) 2a os. IN aot alice 2a Se $354, 666,798 
Oh RRO sk. 2k. Sade Lore deo DO ae Se 493, 657, 522 
VCE Fos. SAU. ck. Sls el ee rm oe sats rea bee 545, 823, 020 é 
ae ee ee ene ny ives eae 661,694,235 
ies, ae eee ee er eke Sa Tey 726,944,452 


‘“‘These figures pertain to employers’ liability insurance alone, and therefore 
exclude elevator liability, steam-boiler liability business, etc., which are also } 
forms of accident insurance. The striking growth of this branch of insurance— 
the amount of insurance in force having more than doubled in five years—demon- 
trates the need of accident insurance in the United States as well as in Europe, 
and points to an extensive development of such insurance by private initiative. 

‘“In New York State liability insurance has already taken deep root. In response 
- to a question asked by the bureau in the present inquiry, 1,078 out of 4,931 firms 
reported the taking out of accident insurance in some form. Many others who 
failed to answer the question may be assumed to be following the same method 
of protecting themselves, while still others who reported no accident insurance 
were discovered to have interpreted the question as not referring to liability 
insurance. The following figures, which pertain only to 1,020 firms whose annual 
premiums were ascertained, show only the minimum amount of accident insur- 
ance carried by factory owners in New York State: 


Lo F 
Establish- | 41 estap- | Percent- 
ments lishments. aec 
insured. oe) insured. 

NiimMDOMOMestaDiIEnMents!2... «=e =e =. ke eee ee ae es 1, 020 4,931 20.7 
Number of employees: 

EGY se A a rere ey SRC ac api Rel, ne be lh 86, 040 359, 145 24.0 

OMANO sate et eee ae ce Onan Soon ee ee. Se ae 24, 868 93, 286 26.7 

AR OUGW I. 52.5 20 Seen Saree ee eee ee oe Se ea Se ee OP 110, 908 452, 425 24.5 

Amount paid in wages during year ended June 30,1899._....| $48,975,360 | $199, 611, 015 24.5 

* 


_‘ Of the employees in the establishments considered, one-fourth are covered by 
liability insurance policies taken out by their employers. The custom of taking 
out liability insurance is somewhat more general among the large than among 
the small establishments, as would naturally be expected: 


Percentage of establish- 
ments and employees 


Establishments graded. insured. 
blish- 

edt | Employees. 

9.13 10.75 

20.00 20, 32 

23. 40 23. 70 

29. 62 29.90 

26. 54 23.93 

20.69 24.51 


‘According to this table it is the establishments employing between 100 and 200 
persons that lead in the custom of insuring themselves against liability. But 
there is no marked difference among the other establishments with the exception 
of the smallest ones—those employing fewer than 20 men. Speaking generally 
among establishments where not less than 20 workmen are employed, at least one- 
fourth make it a practice to carry liability insurance. In the various industries 
the percentage varies as follows: 
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———————SSSSSSSSSSSSSFSFMSMMmmfHsesesesesee 


Percent- 
Industries. age of em- 

- ployees 

: insured. 
I. Stone and TEE DROGTO DS eceree etree ten eho pet 2 at ee Fe Sat goed ver ys feos 20.8 
A Metaleumachinery, and: apparatus ooo. ccc ok oe ct dowede suesccicneccesnemicaesce 20.8 
ey epeetner rubber: pearl te. on ee ee 33.3 
HOemICeHe Olay aIGtex plosives ee he ernls ies Se Gayl as by si eo ie 23.7 
inmaol papa paruAndiCE Ta DORAL: j.ces ee oes ea Oe Reece Nae ee at se a ee 13.7 
ilies eosinuen stand ailiedst trades. a fa ee cae aay cee se ee 20.1 
elviemlocutton ee eer e ene See eee osha MSU TR ee ee ee rs et Ces 34. 2 
Px Glochin o millinery laanaoring revels: -+ 2. 22os si es ko Et Rb Ss 18.6 
epood itobeccovand NG dorset cea. sakes Sf coke ed SE ew seein we 36.7 
posal baad bal tee eat OS ee ee a ee ee ee 35.2 
D2 Sb NS YEEN CO UPEYSP HOG UTES) Te See EE ee eR a eg Oe RR LE 28.3 
Bey eal eee eee ee ee ee Ser og Se 28 cock etinwstkt sceees oe eee 24.5 


‘Cost of compensation.—Certain grave objections may be urged against liability 
insurance as it is at present carried out. The employer is less disposed to intro- 
duce and maintain safeguards about machinery upon the recommendation of State 
inspectors, saying that he pays the insurance company for assuming his liabilities. 
The employees for their part have often found insurance corporations much more 
heartless and hostile to their just claims for damages than were their employers. 
Finally, the employers themselves are burdened by the excessive costs of a scheme 
of insurance still more or less in its experimental stages. Thus, the premiums 
received and losses paid by the ten companies already mentioned were as follows: 


Premiums| Losses 


received. paid. 
SES eee es ae on einen oe eee Me oy ook eb assawsee sees Eee $2,379,348 | $1, 063, 884 
SWS 2 cot soe aeee ce Dee eee 2 Sees Beers ee bam oy aan ee rie See ere 38, 201, 991 1, 662,118 
(SW ses 212 Geehid 32 SES oS Se ae ee ee eee pee etre hn eee ee eee ee ye 8, 752, 401 1, 970, 945 
Es pee ite UI FEIN at Ee Sia et ne ke. eee ey 4,575,821 | 2, 190, 946 
Weel Soca at se A leh She See IS Ree a a ae eee eee 5,491,950 | 2,494,796 


“‘Less than half the premiums paid in by employers were returned by the com- 
panies in the shape of losses paid. This is of course a poor showing compared 
with such a system as the Germans have succeeded in working out, in which 82 
per cent of the expenditures goes directly to the workmen in indemnification of 
injuries received while at work, while only 10 per cent of the expenditures is 
absorbed in the direct costs of administration, being 22 cents per annum to each 
person insured. The exact distribution of the expenditures of the 64 insurance 
corporations into which all German manufacturing establishments are combined 
is very instructive: 


Per cent 
Aggregate. of total. 


Fndem Hse cetdOm Oi MTOR qs es tases eee nen ose es ees enen saan neo $10, 749, 075 82 
VOR oat OL OL CEId CHLS a aaa ses sorte scene nc acon cee soem 3s ae ae Une 296, 050 253 
IEE SER ER TONE peace sr ee ee Se eee 144, 975 veal 
Iprevioibl OMOmaAccldolps ees =ae sees esse tas = ean ere nese iene meee nse 256, 550 2 
(Cire CRG CSR) Sac ee So Senne 8 ene ee ee ae rae eee rs 1, 344, 650 10.2 
BUG SON Cree ee ole eae an we ee oe niente Soe ean win weceiNn ormin dee ee ce cnne seks smim=ns= 319, 700 2.4 
TRON acs oa ee ee eee ee ee ee eee 13, 111, 000 100 


4 marks = $1. 


«This expenditure of $13,000,000 on account of serious accidents (those involving 
a disability of less than 3 months being charged to the sick insurance fund) was 
made by establishments employing over 6,000,000 working people, to whom they 
paid $1,063,405,000 in wages during the year 1897. The insurance thus cost $1.23 
per $100 of the annual wages. Forthis expenditure every injured employee could 
claim, for every week of total disablement after the fourteenth, two-thirds of his 
regular wages, and the family of a workman killed in the factory could claim a 
pension equal to 60 per cent of his regular weekly wages, 
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“ The cost of liability insurance in this country-is undeniably less than the cost — 


of real accident insurance in Germany, but relative to the benefits obtained it is 
more expensive. The 1,020 firms that reported insurance paid $187,563 in pre- 
miums. Their total annual pay rolls for the year ended June 30, 1899, was 
$48,975,860, but this was a larger sum than the pay roll on which the premiums 
were actually calculated by the insurance companies, so that the expense of insur- 
ance may be estimated at about 50 cents per $100 of the annual pay roll. In addi- 
tion, many of the same firms paid injured employees half or full wages during a 
period of temporary disablement, considerably raising the cost of indemnifying 
accidents under the present system. e : , : 

“Tf now the law should be so amended as to require the indemnification of 
every accident, the insurance companies would of course advance their rates for 
New York State employers. But inasmuch as such a law would do away with 
the litigation which at present absorbs so considerable a portion of the costs of 
the system, the increased expense would be small in comparison with the great 
benefits achieved, and the force of public opinion would be felt so strongly in 
rival States in favor of a similar policy of justice to its working people that no 
one State would long be obliged to stand alone. Many fair-minded employers in 
New York State who have examined the workings of the compensation acts have 
expressed their conviction of the justness and expediency of such a policy for the 
State. The machinery already exists for insuring employers against their respon- 
sibilities for making compensation. All that is neededis alaw requiring adequate 
indemnification of injuries.” 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is this matter going to appear in the bulletin?—A. No; 
it is the annual report. You will have a copy of it by the 1st of October, and you 
willalso have a copy of all those laws, European laws, and the whole thing treated 
from that point of view. 

You see there is no question of greater moment to the working people of this 
country than the proper understanding of arfindemnification for injuries. We 
did not gather the statistics of railway accidents. As to accidents on railways 
in our State, there were 210 fatal accidents in 1899, which would mean according 
to our statistics of other accidents that there must have been well-nigh 20,000 
men hurt in some way in addition. So that it will become a matter not only of 
good public policy for the State, but really as the only protection for those who 
are compelled to work for a living, to adopt some such system as this that now 
obtains in England and the European countries. The matter is agitated generally 
now, but the great trouble is that they do not understand, they do not compre- 
hend, what it means—the enactment of an employers’ liability law. The only thing 
about it would be to give a man a footing in court; all your trouble follows that. 

Q. You speak of simply raising the insurance—raising the rate?-—A. Yes. Of 
course our contemplation would be entirely to free it from these private com- 
panies. You know in England and in Germany it is a distinctive system of its 
own. I only cited those cases to show the circumstance. 

Q. Does the State of New York propose to make a compensatory act of the 
character of the English act of 18977—A. That is what we are urging upon them, 
and in fact they rather favor it. 

I do not know whether it is feasible to have Federal legislation on this work- 
men’s compensation act. If it could be done by a general law, it would be one of 
the most beneficent reforms that was ever brought about for the country. Once 
you declare the principle in law, then they can not get away from it. No doubt 
about that. The fact of it is, you know, that we have been groping in the dark, 


and the men that have known about all those questions have conveniently kept 
us in the dark. 


EXHIBITS ACCOMPANYING THE TESTIMONY oF Hon. JonN McMacxin. 
_ On a subsequent date Mr. McMackin submitted as part of his testimony the 
following: = 
The following is a copy of the New York State law authorizing the incdrpora- 


tion of labor organizations; also the opinion of Prof. Charles A. Collin as to how 
such incorporation should be effected: 


AUTHORIZING THE INCORPORATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, 
[Article II of Chap. 559, Laws of 1895. ] 


AN ACT relating to membership corporations. 


SEcTIon 30. A membership corporation may be created under this article for 
any lawful purpose, * * * 
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§ 31. Five or more persons may become a membership corporation for any one 
of the purposes for which a corporation may be formed under this article or for 
any two or more of such purposes of a kindred nature, by making, acknowledging, 
and filing a certificate, stating the particular objects for which the corporation is 
to be formed, each of which must be such as is authorized by this article; the 
name of the proposed corporation; the territory in which its operations are to be 
principally conducted; the town, village, or city in which its principal office is to 
be located, if it be then practicable to fix such location; the number of its direct- 
ors, not less than three nor more than thirty; the names and places of residence 
of the persons to be its directors until its first annual meeting; and the times for 
holding its annual meetings. Such certificates shall not be filed without the 
written approval, indorsed thereupon or annexed thereto, of a justice of the 
supreme court. * * * On filing such certificate, in pursuance of law, the 
signers thereof, their associates and successors, shall be a corporation in accord- 
ance with the provisions of such certificate. 


OPINION OF PROF. CHARLES A. COLLIN AS TO HOW TO INCORPORATE LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


Prof. Charles A. Collin, lately one of the commissioners of statutory revision, 
has, by special request, furnished to the bureau the following information as to 
the incorporation of labor organizations for benevolent and protective purposes: 

** Previous to 1895, the incorporation of workingmen’s unions was authorized 
by the laws of 1871, chapter 875. This act was repealed by the membership cor- 
porations law (Laws of 1895, chapter 559), the provisions of which, by section 30 
thereof, are made applicable to the incorporation of workingmen’s unions. The 
membership corporations law and the general corporations law are to be read 
together for the purpose of ascertaining the statutory provisions now regulating 
the incorporation and corporate administration of workingmen’s unions, and 
together they furnish substantially all of the statutory law upon this subject. 

** Incorporation is effected by filing certificates of incorporation in the offices of 
the secretary of state and of the county clerk of the county in which the opera- 
tions of the corporation are to be principally conducted. Thecertificates may be 
executed in duplicate original, each charter member signing and acknowledging 
both originals, and a justice of the supreme court approving both originals, and 
by filing one of the originals in each of the two offices aforesaid; or, instead, by 
executing one original only and filing that in the office of the secretary of state and 
filing a certified copy thereof in the office of the county clerk. When the filing 
is completed the corporation is born. 

‘“‘There must be at least five charter members signing the certificate and as 
many more may sign asis desired. The signers may be either men or women, 
but must all be over 21 years of age; at least two-thirds of them must be citizens 
of the United States, and at least one of them must be a resident of this State. 

“<The certificate must state: 

‘¢(1) The particular objects for which the corporation is to be formed. In gen- 
eral, the objects to be stated may be any object other than the conduct of a busi- 
ness for the purposes of profit, except that the objects stated must not amount to 
cooperative insurance, or for building or mutual loan purposes. If cooperative 
insurance or mutual loan are among the objects proposed, incorporation must be 
under the insurance or banking laws. 

««(2) The name of the proposed corporation. The name chosen must not be the 
name of any existing corporation, nor so similar to the name of any existing cor- 
poration as to be calculated to deceive. This does not prevent the name being 
exactly the same except as to difference of locality ornumber. For instance, ‘The 
Boilermakers’ Union of Brooklyn’ is not prohibited because there exists a corpo- 
ration whose name is ‘The Boilermakers’ Union of Buffalo.’ Neither would the 
name ‘ The Boilermakers’ Union of Brooklyn, No. 21,’ be prohibited because there 
already existed a corporation whose name was ‘ The Boilermakers’ Union of Brook- 
lyn, No. 20.’ 

Me (3) The territory in which its operations are to be principally conducted. 
Such territory may either be a city, village, town, county, the entire State, or the 
United States and England, or one or more specified foreign countries. | 

‘© (4) The town, village, city, or county in this State, in which its principal office 
is to be located, if it be then practicable to nix such location, This does not require 
the actual location of an office in a room or building, nor the occupation or the 
renting of a building or of any room therein for the purposes of an office, The 
term ‘ office of a corporation,’ as used in the statutes, means either its principal 


a 
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office within the State or the town, village, city; or county within the State in 
which its operations are to be principally conducted, and the. designation of any 
such town, village, city, or county will be sufficient designation of the principal 
office. In other words, the general headquarters of the union is its principal office 
within the meaning of the statute. 

(5) The number of its directors, which must be at least 3 and not more than 30. 

‘«©(6) The names and places of residence of the persons to be its directors until 
its first annual meeting. At least 2 of the directors so named must be residents 
of this State. c 

‘‘(7) The times for holding its annual meeting. —__ 

“«(8) The certificate may contain any other provision for the conduct of the 
affairs of the corporation or any limitation upon its powers or upon the powers 
of its directors which does not exempt them from the performance of any obliga- 
tion or duty imposed by law. ; . 

‘“‘ The certificate must be acknowledged by each signer before a notary public, 
justice of the peace, commissioner of deeds, judge, mayo1, recorder of the city, or 
other officer authorized to take the acknowledgments of deeds, and must be 
approved by a justice of the supreme court before it can be filed. 

“The certificate may be in the following form: 


“< Certificate of incorporation of Typographical Union No. —, of the city of 


“We, the undersigned, all being of full age, two-thirds of us being citizens of 
the United States, and one of us being a resident of the State of New York, desir- 
ing to form a membership corporation under and in pursuance to the laws of the 
State of New York for the purposes hereinafter set forth, do hereby certify: 

‘¢ First. The purposes for which such corporation is to be formed are the pro- 
tection and improvement of its members in their trade or calling as printers; the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual improvemeat of its members; the assistance of 
the members who may be out of work or otherwise needy or deserving, and the 
payment of the funeral expenses of deceased members. 

“Second. The name of the proposed corporation shall be ‘ Typographical Union 
No. —, of the city of %! 

“Third. The territory in which the operations of such corporation are to be 
principally conducted is the city of : 

ie Fourth. The principal office of such corporation is to be located in the city 
Ce) 


“Fifth. The number of directors of such corporation shall be twelve. 

‘“‘ Sixth. The names and places of residence of the persons to be directors of 
such corporation until its first annual meeting are as follows: John Smith, resid- 
ing at No. 24 street, - ,N. Y. (Here insert the names and residences 
of the other directors. ) 

‘Seventh. The time for holding the annual meetings of such corporation shall 
be the second Tuesday of January of each year at 8 o’clock p. m. 


‘“‘In witness whereof we have hereunto signed our names this 20th day of 
July, 1895, 


‘* JOHN SMITH. 
(Here follow the names of the other signers.) 
“STATE OF NEw YorK, County of , 98: 

“On this 20th day of July, 1895, before me personally appeared John Smith 
(here add the names of the other signers), to me known to be the persons 
described in and who executed the foregoing certificate, and they severally 
acknowledged to me that they executed the same 


““JamEs Brown, Notary Public. 


‘**T approve the foregoing certificate. 
‘*PETER V. MCLENNAN, 
‘Justice of the Supreme Court. 


‘‘ The foregoing form of certificate is, of rs shang i rticu- 
pe tore IepAlitics 8, of course, to be changed to suit particu 

‘The most convenient way will probably be to have two copies of the certifi- 
cate drawn and have each signer sign and acknowledge both copies and the judge 
approve both copies, so that each will be an original, and one original can be 
filed in the office of the secretary of state at Albany and the other original filed 
in the office of the county clerk. But one original only may be executed and 
filed in the office of the secretary of state and a certified copy thereof filed in the 
county clerk’s office. 

‘If a labor organization be already formed but not incorporated. and it i 
desired to incorporate it so that all its property and its rierabers) will be ‘he oe 


| 


3 


" 
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erty and the members of the corporation, proceedings should be had under section 
5 of the membership corporations law, to wit: ‘The unanimous vote of all its 
members present and voting at a regular or a regularly called meeting thereof 
may authorize its directors to incorporate.’ Whereupon, the directors so author- 
ized may execute and file a certificate of incorporation in the same manner as 
above set forth for the incorporation of an entirely new organization. 

“The certificate of incorporation, together with the general corporation law 
and the membership corporations law, may properly be termed the charter of the 
corporation. Its by-laws are to be prepared by the members of the corporation, 
to wit, the signers of the certificate, or by the directors named in the certificate if 
the members do not choose to make the by-laws. The by-laws should provide for 
the election of new members, terms of membership, the grounds for expulsion of 
members, dues of members, if any, etc. The by-laws may also provide for the 
classification of the directors, as, for instance, that 12 directors shall be divided 
into three classes of 4 each, so that 4 shall hold for 3 years, 4 for 2 years, and 4 for 
1 year, and after the first board is elected, 4 will be elected annually for a term of 
3 years. 

‘The general corporation law is Laws of 1892, chapter 687, as amended by the 
various acts since, and will be found in the ninth edition of the Revised Statutes of 
New York, published by Banks & Brothers, Volume II, pages 972-992. 

*‘The membership corporations law will be found in the same volume, pages 
1482-1467. The sections thereof applicable to the incorporation of workingmen’s 
unions are sections 1-31.” 


The following is a list of the labor organizations which have filed certificates of 
incorporation in the office of the Secretary of State of the State of New York, 
principally under chapter 875, Laws of 1871, and the membership corporations 
law (chapter 559, Laws of 1895). 


Date of fil- 


Name of organization. ing. 


American Musical Protective Union, New York City-..-.---..------------------------ May 18,1893 
American Order Steam Engineers, Brooklyn....—=----------5-------+-----2+5-222 255 Oct. 6, 1886 
American Society of Scenic Painters, New York City ----..--------..--------------- July 12, 1892 
Amulet Association of Jack Spinners, Cohoes___--____--.------_---------- ae eee Oct, 1851888 
Albany Benevolent Association of Segar Makers, Albany __-------.-.-.-------.-- --. Mar. 7, 1857 
Alpha Assembly of Painters and Paper Hangers, No. 2639, Knights of Labor, Troy--| May 29, 1885 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners in State of New York -______- _----| Mar. 19, 1881 
Amalgamated Trade Union Twist and Warp Lace Makersand Warpersof America, 

Sec Union No Ui New York Oily Tob. 13,1886 

ificial Stone Masons’ Union No.1, New York Ci ‘b. 18, 

Tees Feb. 24, 1887 
Mar. 31,1873 
Dec. 5,1887 
June 17,1865 
Sept. 2, 1886 
Jan. 18,1881 
Aug. 3,1891 
June 17, 1881 
Mar. 18, 1892 
Apr. 6,1877 
Nov. 20, 1896 
June 29, 1900 
-| Mar. 29, 1900 
_| July 31, 1890 
May 9,1885 


or] 
i 
i 
Ss > 


June 29, 1895 
Sept. 4, 1849 
Aug. 1, 1854 
Apr. 10, 1895 
Oct. 17,1896 
Sept. 22, 1888 
Feb. 6, 1888 
Aug. 28, 1894 
Noy. 15, 1895 
Dec, 20, 1899 
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The following is a list of the labor organizations which have filed certificates o, 
re asa be in the office of the Secretary of State of the State of ‘bn York, 
principally under chapter 875, Laws of 1871, etc.—Continued. 


Name of organization. Bi oe fil 
East Side Salesmen’s Protective Association, New York City ------------------------ Dee. 5, 1896 
Eccentric Association of Engineers, No.1, New York City.: o---5 3222226 =-see _---| Oct. 8, 1887 
Excavating Laborers’ Association of Greater New York-_------__- ee -| Mar. 29, 1900 
Eureka Association of Engineers, No. 1,of New York, New York City ee Oct. 22,1 
Firemens and Coal Heayers’ Union Protective Association (town not given) -_------ Dee. 27,1 
Furniture and Carpet Employees’ Protective and Benevolent Association of New Teh. eS 
Ord em So She 3 2 aa es eae oe dns a ere Se a es . 21, 

German Bricklayers’ Benevolent Society No. 12 of the City of New York--.-------- Apr. 24, 1868 
German Manhatean Waiters and Bartenders’ Association, New York Oity 22.22.55 Apr. 9,1900 
German Workingmen’s Union, New York City---------------------------------------- June 21, 1865 
Grain Shovelers’ Union of Buffalo, Buffalo ---------...-------------------------------- Mar. 20, 
Greenpoint Lightermen’s Benevolent Association, Brooklyn- ------ bea s sues 2 Aug. 14, 1888 
Hebrew Butchers’ Workmen’s Union No.1, of New York- ---------------------------- Noy. 20,1890 
Hebrew Grocery Clerks’ Union No.1 New York City----_.------------------------ --| July 11,1890 
Hebrew. Tailors’ Association of City of Albany... -2- 2.222222 a5 Soe oe --| Aug. 29, 1891 
Hod Carriers’ Union of Mount Vernon, Mount Vernon. --.---------------------------- Oct. 16, 1897 
HodCarriers Union No.of Newburgh. 2% 22-22 8 22 ee ee July 24, 1890 
House Carpenters and Joiners’ Union No.9 of Buffalo-_--_.. .------------------------- June 15, 1882 
Housesmiths’ Independent Union of New York City, Brooklyn Dec. 29, 1899 
Housesmiths’ Independent Union of New York City --_._-..-----------.--------- -| Dec. 20,1899 
Hudson River Steamboat Pilots’ Association of Albany -.------------------------- -| Mar. 13, 1872 
Independent Brotherhood of Cabinetmakers of Brooklyn --_-_----_--------------------| July 6,1886 — 
Independent Carpenters and Framers’ Union of Greater New_York---...._---------| Dec. .6,1897 
Independent Coat Pressers’ Union of New York and Vicinity, New York City------ Dec. 29,1899 
Independent Clothing and Cloak Cutters’ Union No.1 of the City and County of 

INGw Yorl’s ics. 26 see ete See een eee ee Gone oll eee tee S oaee eee ee ee Mar. 29, 1895 
Imdependent: Custom. Pants, Maker's? Wmion.-- 2. 22-s.koos gece = ae eee ee Dec. 20,1899 
Independent Shirt Makers’ Association, New York Gity__..........----------------- Nov. 20, 1889 
International Cloak Makers’ Union, New York City-..-......._.... ---.-.-.--..------ Aug. 16, 1893 


International Society of Hotel Employees in America—founded at Geneva, Switz- 
erland, in 1877—New York City 

International Tailors’ Union No. 1 of New York, New York City- 

International Telegraphers’ Association, New York City 


Nov. 12, 1887 
Sept. 29, 1893 
May 5,1897 


limoniMoldershUnionuNo: 2.0L Troy, Dro you. oe ee -| May 15, 1884 
ion yMoldersiWinion=No-2b:0f New Yorks: 9222-5 gosec sn - ee e ee Mar. 15,1869 
Italian Helpers’ Union of Mosaic in Marble and Imitation Granite, New York City_| Aug. 5, 1897 
Italian Independent Labor Union, New York City ___.__--.. -_--.. = oe ee eee May 16,1894 
Italian Stone Masons’ Protective Union of the City and County of New York _----- Apr. 9, 1890 
iialian-American Laborers’ Union, Brooklyn ....2-02. 2.20 steel ee eens May 29,1893 
Journeymen Butchers’ United Protective Benevolent Society of the City of New 

OTM geet oh eee ee re dca ece dw Seek se oe ee ee June 27, 1866 


Journeymen Horseshoers’ Protective Union and Benevolent Society of the City of 


INS wiy Ope. . Pee, Ae ee ere en ee eee sn oe Nov. 11,1851 
Journeymen Bakers’ Protective Benevolent Union of New York, New York City--| Jan. 22,1868 


of the City of Yonkers.---..----.-- May 8, 1890 
Journeymen Iron Molders’ Society, New York City......_.-....----_--.--- -------__- Sept. 21, 1854 
Journeymen Lathers’ Union No. I of Brooklyn une- bo. 5se eee eee Aug. 20, 1886 
Journeymen Plumbers’ Brotherhood of the City of New York, New York Citys Dee. 10, 1881 
Journeymen Plumbers and Gas Fitters’ Benevolent and Protective Association of 

Kings County and of the City of Brooklyn ._.....--.-----------------.-.- ee Sept. 13, 1884 
Journeymen Plumbers’ Protective Benevolent Society of the City of New York..-| Apr. 6, 1870 
Knee Pants Makers’ Union of New York __.._______....-___..._........._. Apr 25, 1889 
Haborers! Brotherhood, Dover Plains. -..22 01.) 0) s.mEsn sone sae enn Feb. 14; 1884 
Laborers’ Protective and Benevolent Association of the City of Troy sewsee cane Mar. 19,1867 
Laborers’ Protective Union of Long Island, Brooklyn_.-_.-.--._.....-.............. Oct. 7) 1887 
Laborers’ Union Protective Society, New York City... 2.3. 2k Oe eae Apr 277, 1882 
Laborers’ Union Society of the City of Newburgh ___.._______ send a ee Aug. 7 1867 
Lace Makers’ Benevolent and Protective Union of the City of New York.-.._------ May 18 1870 
Lathers’ Protective Union, New York City ..2.-..4...).2 5 eee Mar. 22. 1871 
Dathers’ Union No.1 of the City of Troy, Troy _...............) ul. July 30, 1885 
Laundrymen’s Protective Association, New York City =. =e ees y 58° 189; 


Sa ea ee ee July 28, 1897 


: mn, J } of L., N ityisseee ¢ 

ae pouacrs Tens ene City of Brooklyn, Treckivit eee a en 19 is07 
rs’ Mutual Protective Associati : itv of Now Won ee * 457 1996 

Lightermen’s Union Benevolent Protective. Acsouicticn at he tae Peet ee 


, Association of the Ci i 56 
Longshore Lumber Handlers’ Union Protective Association ontoe tie Cote na” mies 


Longshore Seamen's Benevolent and Protective Association of the Bort of Naw’| O°™ 718° 
Longshoremen’s Union Protective Association No.8; New Vouk Gy 0 Dee. 22,1885 
Longshoremen’s Independent Protecti ne etion aN a onl spas 
Bi hel ie and ek core Brooklyn. ae peer ie emianeye Apr. 1,1887 
ongshoremen’s Union Protective Association No. 4. New Yor nk City 2. eee 4 
Machinists and Blacksmiths’ Union of North Doeee. Noe York Clty Bea 63 Apr. Lisi 
AST ete ho arcu peerage Benevolent, Association of Rochester... seen Aug. 30, 1872 
; nt Association No. N ity aah "227 
Machinery Molders’ Union of Buffalo, Buffalo ae eee ale ork Gyo an a 1883 
Marble Cutters and Setters’ Trade and Benevolent Society of New York, New f 
ork Citiy: eee eae. Baba e- cesses ocean ee eee, Se : 
Masons’ Laborers’ Protective Union of the City of Cohoes, Gohoes.............. : ee oe 
iss Ene . 29, 


P: 
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filed certificates of 


New York, 


Name of organization. 


Masons’ Laborers’ 
Masons’ Laborers’ 
Masons’ Laborers’ Union No. 1 of Albany, Albany 


Protective Union of the City of Troy, Troy 


: Vr City.com Oise eee sa aoe Wain ot 
New York Typographical Society, New York City __- 
New York Typographical Union No.6, New York 
Brooklyn’s Longshoremen’s Protective Association No.1, Brooklyn 
eer oeation No. 69 of the Marine Engineers of the State of New York, New 
DE (CUT a soca Lule Sa se ine arn ees Rieter Ogee tis ee ieee aI A Se nO 
Operative Bricklayers’ Protective and Benevolent Union of the City of New York. 
Operative Plasterers’ Mutual Protective Society of the City of New York-___-_-:-- 
Operative Plasterers’ Union No.2, of Brooklyn, h.D 
Operative Stonemasons’ Association of Brooklyn, E. D_- 
Operative Stonemason’s Benevolent Society, Brooklyn 
Operators and Cloak Makers’ Union No.1,of New York 
ae of Commercial Telegraphers of the United States and Canada, New York 
TL ee eee See a eee ore sae ae os eee tee 
Paper Stainers’ Union No. lof the State of New York, New York City 
Plasterers’ Laborers’ Protective and Benevolent Union of Greater New York_---- 
Plasterers’ Laborers’ Union of the City and County and State of New York, New 
York City 
Plate Printers’ Union of New York, New York City 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters’ Union of the City of Troy, Troy -- 
Polishers’ Union No. 1 of Troy, Troy 
Post-office Clerks’ Association of New York, New York City ---- 
Pressers and Tailoresses’ Union of Syracuse, Syracuse 
Progressive Pearl Button Makers’ Association of New York and Vicinit 
Protective and Benevolent Order of General Workmen of the Bookbinders, Map 
Mounters and Record Repairers’ Trades, New York City 
Protective Musical Union No. 73, New York 
Public Carmen’s United Beneficial and Protective Society, New York City-------- 
Push Cart Venders’ Protective Association ? 
Quarrymen’s Union Benevolent Protective Society of the County of Westchester, 
PD CANO O psa a me eeenes Sa enon ans see eae Se ee ee sre veneers Sa eee 
Quarrymen’s Association of New York, New York Cit 
Quarrymen’s Union Protective Society of the City of 
Sailor Jacket Makers’ Union, New York City 
Scandinavian Help and Protective Society of the United States, Brooklyn 
Scroll Sawyers and Mechanics’ Union, New York Cit 
Soda Makers’ Union No. 1 of New York, New York City 
Stone Rubbers’ Protective and Benevolent Society, New York City 
Stone Rubbers’ Protective and Benevolent Society of the City o 
Yonkers 
Stone Rubbers’ Protective Union Association of the City and County of New York- 
Stove Mounters and Pattern Workers’ Association No. 2, Albany.......------------ 


1Incorporated under special act. 


Owe VOL eens so tee: see 


f New York, 


Date of fil- 
ing. 


May 21,1867 
July 5,1882 
Dec, 24,1894 
Aug. 12, 1867 
Oct. 29,1867 


June 20, 1868 
Sept. 22, 1879 
June 2,1870 


Oct. 12,1868 
Jan. 18,1882 
June 4,1889 


Dec. 14, 1872 
Feb. 19, 1881 


-| Oct. 28, 1865 


May 29, 1849 
Jan. 25,1870 
Aug. 10, 1892 
Oct. 6, 189 


? 


. 1, 1866 
. 13, 1890 


Oct. 
June 14, 1869 
Oct. 19,1897 


5, 1892 


Oct. 13,1891 
Aug. 9,1871 
Feb. 17,1883 
Sept. 6, 1883 
Oct. 19,1893 
Aug. 24, 1888 
June 7,1895 


Dec, 6, 1893 
Oct. 25,1893 
Mar. 12,1853 
June 11, 1900 


Mar. 18, 1868 
June 17, 1895 
Jan. 24,1851 
Sept. 14, 1894 
Feb. 11,1881 
July 29, 1884 
Apr. 26, 1890 
Apr, 11, 1867 


Sept. 1, 1881 
Sept.30, 1867 


May 24, 1882 
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New York, 


Name of organization. 


Date of fil- 
ing. 


Stove Mounters and Pattern Workers’ Union of the City of Troy, Papyy = <2eaeeces 
Stove Mounters and Pattern Workers’ Union of the City of Eon : 
Structural Iron Setters’ Protective and Benevolent Union of the United States, 


Troy Iron Heaters’ Association, Troy ------.------------------------------------------- 
Troy Machinists and Blacksmiths’ Union, Troy 
Troy Theatrical Mechanics’ Association, Troy 
Troy Typographical Union No. 52 of the City of Troy, Troy ------------- ---..------- 
Truck Drivers’ Protective and Benevolent Association of the City of New York--- 
Twist and Warp Lace Makers’ Association of America, Brooklyn ------------------- 
Union District Assembly No. 68, Knights of Labor, Troy 
United Belgian Pavers of the City of New York _-.--.-_--_- 
United Boot Blacks’ Protective League, New York City 
Wnited Brewery Workers’ Union, I. A. 4769, K. of L., Hudson_....-----.--..----__= 
United Brotherhood of Cloak Makers No. 1 of the City of New York and Vicinity. 
United Brotherhood of Progressive Varnishers No. 1, Hardwood Finishers of New 
BY (oir ko aT AVA Cialis ls cee ee a 8 a Be oe 
United Brotherhood of Tailors of New York and Vicinity, New York City 
Wmited Cisar Packersiot New) Vork..New York City... 25 =.=) eee eee 
United Coat Pressers’ Association of New York, New York City 
United Cooks and Pastry Cooks’ Association, New York City 
United Dressmakers: Association, New York. City... S222 
United Grocery and Tea Clerks’ Association, New York City ---...--------------_--- 
Wmibed Hatters of New: York. New iWork Oliv 2. 2-6 ee fee ee | 
United Laborers of Soda Stands of New York City, Union No. 1, New York City--_} 
United Order of American Bricklayers, Lodge No. 2, of the City of New York 
United Order of American Carpenters and Joiners, New York City 
United Order of Italian Laborers of Buffalo, N. Y 


Oct. 6,1871 
Mar. 9, 1882 


Aug. 10, 1892 
Dec., 1892 
Oct. 4,1895 
Apr. 11,1882 
Apr. 7, 1891 
Feb. 12, 1866 


Jan. 
Aug. 20, 1896 


9, 1897 


Apr. 30, 1896 
Mar. 23, 1896 
June 5, 1873 
Aug. 26, 1896 


June 138, 1892 
June 9, 1891 
Oct. 4,1872 
July 14, 1884 
June 20,1895 
Dec. 8, 1894 


Feb, 26, 1895 


(Opp aioe in ee Re ee eee ee ay CMe Re RUE ORES a. wena en 2. 
Longshoremen’s Union Protective Association No. 2 of New York City 
National Brotherhood of Barkeepers, Brooklyn 


International Journeymen Bakers and Confectioners’ Union of America, Brooklyn.| A 


Machine Stone Workers’ Association of the City of New York ______-______________- 


ee and Cap Blockers’ Protective and Benevolent Union of the City of New 
or . 


Sayilles Lightermen Ass 


Independent Ladies’ Waist Makers’ Union of Browusville, Borough of Brooklyn 
on a ee Sone eae Bakers’ Union No. 75 of the Borough, of 
rook , Counties of Kings and Queens, principal office i -00k 
Legal Granite Cutters’ Union of the dee ae pre age 

k 


ae on og Y OF Peel pal office borough of Bronx 
sterers’ Union 0 e hasternand Western District of the a i 
United Sheet and Plate Glass Workers of the Cy of Noy vor CEE 
cae Eau eyone. Says pehy cae City of Albany 
malgamate ainters an ecorators’ Uni of th 
T. B, A. Tailors’ Benevolent Pro oe Ue 
Grain Trimmers’ Benevolent and Protectiy 


Independent Passementerie Workers’ Support Societ mit Mier eiChae. 
Industrial Wood Polishers of the State BONES York oy Vee 


pr. 21, 

June 3, 1898 
July 26, 1898 
Oct. 31, 1898 
Sept. 27, 1898 


June 21, 1898 
Oct. 24, 1898 
Jan. 17,1899 
Mar. 20, 1899 


Noy. 17, 1898 
Feb. 2, 1899 


Jan. 18,1899 
Jae 16 1899 


0. 
Apr. 7, 1899 
Apr. 3, 1899 
May 1, 1899 


r. 23, 1899 
May 19,1899 
. 28, 1899 


Aug. 22,1899 
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the labor organizations which have filed certificates of 


incorporation in the office of the Secretary of State of the State of New York, 
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Name of organization. eae fil- 
Lincoln eee Oe o. 1102, Knights of Labor, County of Ulster ..........---------- June 13,1899 
Reform Club of Masons and Plasterers’ Laborers’ L. A. 706, Knights of Labor of 
RUNEORM OEY OREN ose se neme Binet RES eR tet Ait Ape eo eo ee Pe Ere Aug. 11,1899 
Federal Hebrew Trades’ Union of Greater New York__.____...__....._...__-..--... Nov. 29, 1897 
Independent Carpenters and Framers’ Union of Greater New York, Brooklyn --.-| Dec. 2,1897 
United Brotherhood of Cloak Makers, No.1, of New York and WiGinity esse oes Dec. 10,1897 

est; Makers Union Now. of New Work 2-2...) ceed. clueless Dec. 27,1897 
Albany Railway Employees’ Benevolent and Protective Association, Albany -_--.- Mar. 7,1898 
Bluestone Cutters and Curb Setters’ Association of the Borough of Brooklyn ___-- Mar. 12, 1898 
Empire Journeymen Barbers’ Association of Greater New York, Brooklyn. -_..-- Feb. 14,1898 
Bootes Bakers’ Association, Borough of Manhattan _-......--.---------.1--.--.---- Sept. 6, 1889 
The Association of Civil Employees in the State of New York—objects: To fur- 

ther the interests of all civil employees and to secure the best service in the i 

government departments of the State—New York City_____.-._.__...._...-_.___-- Noy. 18, 1899 
Eleyator Operators of the United States, Borough of Manhattan, New York City_| Dec. 4, 1889 
Italian Plasterers’ Laborers’ Protective Union, New York City__...__-....---..---- Oct. 25, 1899 
Kings County Painters’ Protective and Benevolent Association, Borough of 

IBOOK VAs. soo 2 Senos Ca siR ee a ee ee SER ce ee July 14,1899 
United States Masters and Pilots’ Association; principal office, 21 Park Row, New 

AOUH SGN Do re Ieee a ee Se ere ope tg ge em ee OO BS ae Sept. 15, 1899 
Engineer Janitors’ Association of the Public Schools of the City of New York-.-.-- Dec. 26, 1899 
National Trade Council, United Brewery Workers of North America; principal 

EOP TEV ae ene eee a. foe os knee ke ee Do. 
Building Constructors’ District Assembly, No. 253, K. of L., of New York City, Coun- : 

ties of New York, K-ngs, Nassau, Westchester, Queens, Suffolk, and Rockland, 

New York State and State of New Jersey; principal office, Borough of Manhat- 

iRETEL, (OI OSTA ye NN ce ad ise ze ee = ee ar ee RECN dv ae Mar. 27,1900 
Central Labor Union of New York, Manhattan see kien er New York City -....----- Mar. 22,1900 
Independent Union of Shoe Workers of New York and Vicinity, Brooklyn_-______- Apr. 25, 1900 
‘*Workmen’s Benevolent Society Vebebit,”’ City of New York __....___...-_-____.. May 9,1900 
House Moyers and Shorers? Association of the City of New York, Borough of Man- 

SEGUE Ogee enor Sen he ak eae ae so sane waco oe cee eee ae Seance ab Sue Sees May 16,1900 
New ¥ Ork City Carpenters, New York City .-.- 2.2. 22.25 ---- 2 e<2-5 5 sence see- ee ----| May _7,1900 
Push Cart Venders’ Protective Association, Borough of Manhattan, New York City-| Nov. 16, 1899 
United Briar Wood Pipe Workers’ Association, City of New York -___._----.-_----- Apr. 9,1900 
The Yacht Stewards’ and Cooks’ Association, Brooklyn.-............_....------------ May 16,1900 
American Peddlers’ Protective Union, New York City__....--.-....--.-.-_---.------ Aug. 29, 1885 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, New York City -----.__-- Jan. 28,1895 
Aammerican pociery of Mechanical Engineers, —-----....-.--..--=-------<----------- ----| Dec. 27,1881 
American Association of Masters and Pilots of Steam Vessels____-..-_.._--.-.------ Noy. 26, 1894 
IMs TAS TAVE GR rian o0s i el ey a ee ee eee eee en eye Dec. 22, 1894 
Associated Bill Posters of Dnited States and Canada. ---.-.....___--.--.---.--------- Oct. 18,1897 
seetred cinotes [Lee Gey ON Ca lial] Oba ot td Kak repel err eee eres Aug. 26, 1896 
Columbia Labor Club, Buffalo-_-_--..------ ee ee ee eee ee ee rere July 30, 1896 
Columbia Musical Union, No. 1, of America, New York City ------------------------ Apr. 10,1893 
Comunorcial Clerks’ Association, New York City .-....-.--..--.---- ---9sse0csencu-nx Noy. 26, 1895 
Congress of the Knights of Labor, State of New York, Albany -| Jan. 28,1897 
Grocery and Tea Clerks’ Association of Brooklyn-....-....-.--.--------.-------- ----| Aug. 30, 1895 
Laborers’ Union Protective Society (Aintauti Moisaicisti Di Mutuo Soccorso) 

ialiehte NVOTELIOS cn Oe ai k= Be eS en a ae oe a Re AS ee Te June 21, 1890 
New York Peddlers’ Protective Union.-.....-...-.------ aewenteae July 28, 1893 
Oilcloth Peddlers’ Protective Association, New York City : 5 Noy. 20, 1896 
Societa Operaia Frai Pattesio Provincia (Laborers’ Union of the city and province 

OM TPM) eco te oct St ce eae oe See Sg oe ee a eee July 27,1900 
iarlempbivelirerm ht Fandlorg sUMION o-oo oa ease ag nara due anna = eee July 20,1900 
independents vesi Makers? Union, ot New York —_*-- 2-2-2. it co an ---3 July 6,1900 
Protective and Aid Society of the Shirt Ironers of New York (U. 8. A.)------------ July 8,1900 
Atmal camatedsseer Carvers ASsOGlatiOn).- =~ 22-540 32-- ares od secnna a= aass-daseaeey Aug. 1,1900 
Electrical Workers, No. 8, Local Assembly, No. 5468, Order of K. of L_--..--------- Sept. 12, 1900 
Blectrical Workers, No. 12,of Greater New York, Local Assembly, No. 2191, Order 

Onbne menishision Labor = ..2 2e2- 20560285 Se tacen eee ce eee Ae een hee een SOR ee Do. 


I do hereby certify that certificates of incorporation of the above-named organi- 
zations were duly filed in the office of the secretary of state upon the dates 


mentioned. 


Witness my hand and the seal of the office of the secretary of state at the city 


of Albany this 15th day of September, 1900. 
[SEAL. ] 


JoHN T. McDonovuaH, 
Secretary of State. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., September 12, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ADDISON THOMPSON, 
* Secretary of the National Glass Company. 


The commission met at 11 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. Addison Thompson, of Pittsburg, Pa., secretary of the National Glass 
Company, was introduced as a witness, and being duly sworn testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) You will please give your name, official position, and 
address.—A. Addison Thompson; secretary of the National Glass Company; 
Pittsburg, Pa. ; , 

Q. How long has the National Glass Company been in existence?—A. The 
National Glass Company was formed on November 1, 1899. 

Q. How many concerns are combined and associated in that company?—A. 
Nineteen; located in Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 

Q. Is your company incorporated under any State law?—A. Incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Pennsylvania. . ; 

Q. What is your capitalization?R—A. The authorized capital is $4,000,000; 
bonded indebtedness, $2,000,000. The outstanding stock, in round figures, is 
$2,400,000. 

Q. What department of glass manufacturing does your association control?— 
A. I would like to ask if you mean control or eng~ ge in? 

Q. Well, engagein.—A. We manufacture tableware, such as sugar bowls, berry 
bowls, tumblers, goblets, lamps, bar goods of all kinds, and some gas goods, elec- 
tric light, and goods for the use of kerosene oil. A very large part of our product 
ie ae ay. the packing trade, packers of jellies and condiments, and by the packers 
of meats. 

Q. You may state to the commission the*general branches of the glass manu- 

facture in the United States.—A. They might be divided into four classes. Our 
line is known as the flint glass. I will use the terms, in designating the different 
glasses, used by the union, so that you will get it uniform. Prescription ware, 
iron-mold ware, pressed ware, chimneys, castor work, stoppered work, lamp work, 
piece-mold work, cutting, gas and electric shades, engraving, mold making—those 
comprise the branches of flint-glass manufacture. The window-glass business is 
another branch, the plate-glass business another, and what is known as the manu- 
facture of green glass, such as fruit jars and beer bottles and like character of 
goods, another, Those are the four classes, and the union workmen are controlled 
by four separate organizations. In the window-glass branch, I believe, their 
workmen, if union, are controlled by three separate union organizations, known 
as the blowers, cutters, and flatteners. 
_ Q. Have you at hand the official title of any of these organizations of the work- 
ing men in glass?—A. The title of the organization of workmen in our branch is 
the American Flint Glass Union. In the window-glass branch the blowers, I 
believe, are known as the Window Glass Workers’ Union, No. 300, I think. They 
are a branch of the Knights of Labor. I think the cutters and flatteners are 
known by the titles Cutters’ Union and Flatteners’ Union. I do not know the 
title for the green-glass workers, and I have no particular knowledge of the plate- 
glass business. 1am of the opinion, however, that unionism does not enter into 
it very largely, or rather that they do not employ union labor very largely. 

Q. Before the organization of the National Glass Company from the 19 con- 
cerns, what means did the owners of factories and the men have of arranging scales 
of wages and hours of labor?—A. Practically the same methods were pursued for 
the 4 years previous to our organization as are used now in arranging for scales 


and settlement of labor difficulties. However, a number of the companies that 
comprise the National Glass Company were nonunion concerns; Shout I should 
say, 50 per cent of our producing capacity was nonunion before we absorbed it. 
But the balance of the works that we took over, as well as outside concerns 
operated and settled their labor matters in the same way as they are settled now. 

_Q. How did you organize the National Glass Company with respect to the par- 
ties that were in interest before they came into your organization?—A. The 
National Glass Company became purchasers of the different properties, paid for 
them in either cash or securities, and the board of directors was elected. The 
first board of directors was elected from the managements of the old concerns 
each concern casting one vote without reference to its size or its capacity. That 
was the manner of selecting the first board of directors. Our board of directors 
at that time consisted of 9 members. I would like to state, a little more futly 
possibly, relating to the organization of our company, because I presume, from 
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the questions that you have set out here, that you will ask me some further ques- 
tions. I will just go into that now, if you will let me. 

Q. Yes, and give the reasons that impelled you to form this association.—A. 
The preliminary agreement of organization provided that the first board of direct- 
ors should be selected in the manner that I have indicated. It was also the out- 
lined policy of the company that the officers of the different concerns should be 
retained in practically the same positionsin which they had been theretofore, and 
that the conditions at the local plants should not be disturbed except where it 
was evident that the management was incompetent. Our business being a busi- 
ness of great detail we believe this to be the true policy, and our successful oper- 
ation of all the plants that we took over, we feel is largely due to the fact that 
we have retained, where it was the desire of the management to stay, all the 
local managers, and have allowed them to conduct their own business practically 
the same as heretofore, producing goods, making new designs and patterns and 
marketing them. Our main office fixes a uniform price, passes upon credits, col- 
lects the accounts, buys the material, and in a general way has a supervision of 
the business. The details, however, are carried out at the individual plants, the 
same as heretofore. The number of people employed in the offices of the local 
plants, and traveling men, has not been decreased but has been added to. This I 
might have stated when I was talking about the capitalization of this company; 
that the plants came in to the National Glass Company at an actual value arrived 
at by competent committees, who, under oath, appraised the plants. They came 
into the National Glass Company at that valuation. 

Q. You had no intervention, then, of a promoter?—A. No intervention of a pro- 
moter. We were our own promoters. We have found that where we have one 
man having great talent in any one direction his talents can be used for the 19 
concerns. When our purchasing agent goes to make a contract for material, 
he makes it for 19 concerns rather than 1, and can do it cheaper. Good busi- 
ness methods are applied to all of them, instead of to individual concerns, as 
before the consolidation. Another important point is the export business. Indi- 
vidual concerns were unable, on account of the large expense, to intelligently or 
well market their goods in foreign markets. Companies of the size of ours are 
able to establish offices in London and other foreign markets, and have done so, 
and we are finding a very large market abroad for our products. Those are some 
of the economies in the business that we have been able to practice. 

Q. (By Mr. PHiuuies.) In what countries do you find these markets?—A. Par- 
ticularly England, Australia, and South America; and we have shipped con- 
siderable goods into Cuba and Porto Rico, and we hope to get some into the 
Philippines. ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Did you have any export trade previous to this forma- 
tion of your company, of any account?—A. Yes; there was some export trade, 
but not as large as since the organization of our company; and we have found 
out since the organization the needs, or what they can use, which was not well 
known in this country before. We are meeting that condition. 

. What countries do you compete against in this foreign trade?—A. The 
Belgians and French, principally. - 

. Can you give the commission an idea of the amount of the export trade in 
comparison with the rest?—A. I can only speak from our personal experience; 
about 6 per cent of our product. ; ree 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) How much of your line of goods is imported to this 
country from foreign countries?—A. The imports are confined to blown goods, 
such as blown tumblers, jugs, shades, electric bulbs, and the like character of 
goods. Very little pressed goods are made abroad. Some are made in England 
and Germany, but of an inferior class, and they do not attempt to import them 
into this country; they could not be sold here. But the blown goods that they 
import are nice goods. If there was no tariff to protect us on blown tumblers 
and other like goods we would be unable at the present wage rate to meet the 
competition. : ; 

Q. In your line is more imported into thiscountry than exported?—A. I believe 
that there is more imported, but principally in goods having a large amount of 
labor on them, such as cut goods, engraved goods, decorated and etched. 

Q. But you are beginning to meet that demand more and more, are you not?— 
A. More and more, and the goods that we export are goods where machinery 
enters more largely into their manufacture. The goods for practical purposes 
are as good and resemble the cut goods that are brought in from other countries 
for use here. ’ ; 3 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you get the same prices, comparatively, for your 
exported goods that you do for your domestic sales?—A. We do not get as good 
prices for our export goods, 
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Q. What is the per cent of difference?—A. I believe that it will average 15 per 
cent. é ' ‘ 

- Will you please state the reason for the difference in price of 15 per cent? 
is % Py laies Ghipaienits or anything of that kind?—A. More particularly for the 
reason that in Belgium and France they manufacture goods that can be substi- 
tuted for the goods that we manufacture in this country. That is to say, we will 
take a whisky glass. We manufacture a pressed whisky glass which is made by 
machinery largely. On the other side they manufacture a blown whisky glass. 
One can be substituted for the other. Our article, if at equal prices or there- 
abouts, will be used. That is the reason that we are unable to get quite as good a 


price. : ’ ; 
Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Have you any advantage in labor-saving machinery 


and in the utilities of your business over Belgian and French manufacturers?— 
A. I believe not, in the character of goods which they manufacture. 

Q. Nor in the character of goods that you export?—A. Yes, we have. The 
character of goods we export are not manufactured in Belgium or France. Some 
of them are manufactured in Germany and England, but only in a very crude 
way. They have a very great advantage over us in labor. 

Q. Cheap labor, you mean?—A. Cheap labor. Cut goods are manufactured 
to-day very largely in the United States. Large berry bowls with beautiful 
designs, and that character of goods, are very largely made in this country. I will 
take as an illustration a prism, which you see on lamps and decorations around 
lamps and chandeliers. Those goods are manufactured in Belgium and cut in 
this way: Families living on the sides of mountains have water power; they have 
their little farms, and they work through the day at those pursuits, and nights the 
whole family work up prisms. They will go to the factory at their nearest town 
and buy a quantity of them, take them home, and during the evenings and nights 
they will cut them and return them to the poate the following Saturday, or at 
intervals. We can not meet that kind of competition in this country. Anything 
of a staple character, like the prism or cut tumbler, we can not meet, because it 
is done in that way. We will pay for that same character of work in this coun- 
try from $2.50 to $4 aday. I have been told that the earnings for 10 hours of 
the people who work on that order would not amount to 20 cents a day, and I 
believe it from the prices at which they are imported and sold in this country. 
I do not think that there is a prism cut in the United States. 

Q. Do you believe that any more protection in the tariff would result in the 
greater employment of glass makers here?—A. Well, it would take a pretty stiff 
tariff to meet that condition. 

Q. In nearly all other matters but the cut glass the American manufacturer can 
go into the foreign market very much on an equal footing?—A. Cut glass and 
blown goods. 

@. Blown goods?—A. Blown goods that are manufactured in Belgium and 
France. You can understand also that china ware can be substituted for glass. 
and that is a competition, of course, we have to meet abroad as well as of glass. 
That also replies fo your inquiry as to why we have to sell it cheaper there than 
we do in this country. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLips.) You can sell for 15 per cent cheaper there and still make 
a profit in exporting?—A. Well, the shipments are usually quite large, the expense 
of selling and many other expenses that we have in this country.do not enter into 
it so largely, and we figure that we can send our surplus goods out to that coun- 
try. Ifa factory has a producing capacity of $100,000, the fixed charges for that 
factory are the same whether you manufacture $75,000 or $100,000. If you can 
send out part of your goods to some other country at a less price and run your 
factory to the maximum and keep your people employed, you distribute your 
fixed char ges over a larger amount of production, and for that reason it is better 
to get rid of the entire product,even if some of it goes abroad without making 
anything. a 
_@. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Has that always been the practice of American manu- 
facturers, to sell cheaper at one place and dearer in another for the purpose of 
getting a market?—A. Not in the home markets, I believe. 

. (By Mr. Puiuites.) But it largely prevails in exporting?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is it not always the rule that for a great many years 
there 1s rate cutting where there is competition of two or more foreign countries 
to reach any foreign market?—A. I believe that is the fact. 

Q. The English and French and the Belgians and the Germans, when they were 
reaching for our part of the South American trade, sold below their home market 


all the time and granted all the privileges that they could, such as longer credits 
than they were giving the home purchaser.—A. I think that is true. and they also 
have granted very long time, 4 


= 
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Q. Longer credits than your—A. Longer creditsthan we havein America. And 
another point: Their mannner of doing business over there is a little different from 
ours. From what I can understand, they send toa trader in Australia, we will 
say, a given quantity of goods, and they will take his products and at the end of 
a given time they will settle; in other words, they pay in kind instead of in money. 
That has been a difficult proposition for us to meet in this country; but I think 
all those countries view the situation as we do, to a large extent, that they get rid 
io their surplus product if possible, if they have to sell at a reduced price out of 
the country. 

Q. Is it not a fact that up to only a few years ago the Americans had been 
unable to give long credits, first of all, on account of capital having investments, 
and then the ditference of exchange as between the American manufacturer and 
the purchaser in South America; for instance, in the London market? Are not 
those two main reasons that have kept the Americans out of the foreign market?— 
A. Well, it has had a great deal to do with it; there is no question about that. 

Q. In shipping to Australia and elsewhere, do you handle London exchange for 
your return?—A. Yes. : 

@. Then you have no established American bank that you make your exchange 
through?—A. No. We have an agent in London who handles our stuff, makes 
collections, and sends us our exchange. : 

Q. You said that when these nineteen concerns were taken over into your asso- 
ciation nearly 50 per cent of the employees were nonunion.—A. Yes. 

Q. Do we understand that all of your employees are union now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you explain how those parties who had run nonunion establishments so 
long, and possibly successfully, came in and agreed to unionizing the whole con- 
cern?—A. How they came to agree? 

Q. Yes.—A. They were outvoted. _ ; 

. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Did the union men outvote them?—A. Well, in our 
board of directors. ; ; Pathe. ! 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) It was not a question of experience of unionism; it 
was simply that they were outvoted?—A. I think some of them are of the same 
opinion still. But I want to say this: [understand that you have subpoenaed the 
president of our company, who had a very large interest in the Rochester Tum- 
bler Company, and he will explain to you while he is here why he favored non- 
union factories.. He ran one very successfully, and his people were happy and 
saved their money, and possibly were better contented under nonunion rules than 
they are to-day; but they had a man at the head of the nonunion Rochester Tum- 
bler Company who treated them very kindly and nicely and shared his profits 
with them to some extent. ; 

Q. Can you give the commission the reasons why they selected the union work- 
ingmen in making the arrangements? There must have been a general discussion 
as to the changing of that?—A. Well, one of the rules of the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union is that part of the works of the company shall not be oper- 
ated with the union and the other nonunion, and we were up against a strike. 
Our board of directors thought that they would rather have the union than to 

strike. 

‘ey (By Mr. PHiLures.) Were those nonunion men consulted at all?—A. They 

re not consulted. 
fa. Did they accept it with good grace?—A. In our agreement with the Ameri- 
can Flint Glass Workers’ Union we stipulated that none of the employees that 
were working at the nonunion plants should be compelled to join the union; 
neither would we prevent them from joining the union if they so desired, but 
that we would pay them union wages and adopt union rules in these factories. 

Q. Whether they came into the union or not they had to observe those rules?— 
eee Mr. Farquuar.) Generally did they accept the open door thus pre- 
sented?—A. I think so. There may have been alittle coercion used. We believe 
there was. We used no effort to prevent their joining the union—becoming 

rs of it. Aas , 

Ge Patseidont of the fact that there was a strong labor organization against 
you at that time, was it the general opinion of your directors and officers that the 
better way would be to unionize the whole combination?—A. I think the opinion 
of our directors was that if it had not been for the strike or the probabilities of a 
strike they would have tried the two systems. Many of us were not familiar with 
nonunion factories, and many of the nonunion managers were not familiar 
with union factories. We would probably have run them under the old con- 
ditions for a while until we had determined which was the better. ; 

Q. In other words, it seemed to you a good economic reason that a_strike would 
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be disastrous, and at the same time would handicap the new company in its 
operation?—A. Yes. hie ; 

Q. So you took the middle course of cooperating in a measure with the work- 
ingmen?—A. Yes. . ; 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) If the union men had gone on strike and left you, could 
you have got enough nonunion men in the country to have filled their places?— 
A. Yes; I believe we could. sie 

Q. Are those nonunion men idle now?—A. Well, we would have distributed the 
nonunion men that we had in our various plants. We would have advanced 
them—some of them—grades higher than the labor on which they were working. 
We would have introduced new men from other trades—kindred trades—for 
instance, green-glass workers and trades where the wage list is not sc high as in 
our trade. 

Q. Would that not have been a great disadvantage and perhaps financial loss?— 
A. We figure it that way. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Have you any knowledge whether, out of that 50 per 
cent you speak of, really pretty much all of these nonunion men are in this union— 
the Flint Glass Workers’ Union?—A. I am of the opinion a very large proportion 
of them are now members of the union. I also believe that a large portion of 
them are members by reason of coercion. It would have been very unpleasant 
for them if they had not joined the union. 

Q. At what time did your company make this arrangement with these workers, 
or general agreement on the scale?7—A. Our company, in connection with all 
other companies manufacturing the same line of goods, met them about January 
1,1900, for the scale year commencing July 1, 1900. The scale runs from July 1 
to July 1. January 1 is about the time the scale matter is taken up for the next 
year. 

Q. Do you have a committee on the scale, of the workers and of the employers?— 
A. The manufacturers in this line have an organization. I believe it is called the 
manufacturers’ association. They usually appoint a committee of five to repre- 
sent all the manufacturers employing union labor to meet the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union. 

Q. And the American Flint Glass Workers’ Union has also a committee of five, 
an equal number?—A. Also a committee of five. Each side submits to that joint 
committee proposed changes, reductions, or advances in wages, rules, and moyes— 
every character of change that is desired. 
aes long does that scale hold?—A. The scale holds for one year after it is 

Q. In your agreements do you have more than simply the wage matter and the 
hours. Have you any rules and regulations as to the customs of trade, the matter 
of settling disputes in your concerns, etc.?—A. Yes. 

Q. Please explain the practical working of it to the commission. 

A. (Reading:) 

‘‘RuLE I. The right of the manufacturer to hire and discharge employees is 
acknowledged, and it is understood that when workmen are to be hired that mem- 
bers of the A. F. G. W. U. shall have the preference. When no competent union 
labor can be procured labor can be drawn from any source. 

‘‘RuLeE If. Whenever it is necessary to reduce the force of employees, or to 
make needed changes, a week’s notice shall be given by the manufacturer, and 
under all circumstances a like notice shall be given by one or more workmen 
before quitting work. This does not apply in cases of drunkenness incompe- 
tency, neglect of work, or the violation of any acceptable factory rules. 

‘“RuLE III. Fifty-five hours shall constitute a week’s work in mold making and 
engraving department, 4} hours a turn’s work in pressing and iron mold blow- 
ing Pee arenente, overwork to be allowed in the two first-named departments.” 

might say right there, in connection with that, that a shop is composed of 
enough people to produce whatever article they may be working on, and that the 
od pa owed to pore - es in the week under the agreement, and fe 
+ hours’ duration. Do P rentices? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Apprentices, yes. Te ee 

The WITNESS. [Reading:] 

‘RULE IV. Each manufacturer shall be entitl 
2 apprentices to each 10 pots in operation 
at 10 per cent less than list wages.” 

Ge Meotaan) Of eine heer ne eet 

: . . our e simple s1 
so much about. What we desire is the main ota of ‘Hoth the mere y, 
and the employees’ side in coming to these adjustments.—A. Our workmen are 


ed to employ in press department 
, at gathering, who shall work 12 months 
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paid on the piecework plan except in a few instances where it is not applicable, 
such as mold making, and where the articles to be produced require a large 
amount of skill, no move can be fixed. Rule No. IX between the manufacturers - 
and workmen has proved to be a good rule and has prevented many difficulties 
and strikes. [Reading:] _ 

“RULE IX. In case of a disagreement in any factory in this association, it 
shall if possible, be settled in the factory in which it occurs. In case of a failure 
to agree the matter shall be referred to the manufacturers’ and workers’ com- 
mittee for settlement. Pending the discussion and decision of such difference, 
= ane be no lockout, strike, or cessation of work, by either employer or em- 
ployed.” 

Q. (By Mr. PHILuips.) Do you find you can generally settle on that principle?— 
A. Well, if the parties interested are unable to settle the matter at the factories, 
it is referred to people who are not associated with the factory, and they have no 
feeling in the matter, and they generally get together. Usually these matters 
come up from bad blood—small matters that do not amount to much. 

Q@. (By Mr. FarquHar.) You have not had many cases of appeal from the shop 
up to this board, have you?—A. Quite a number, but appeals usually have been 
for the setting of the move of an article and the wages to be paid to each member 
of the shop, which legitimately should come before the joint committee. 

I wish you would explain that expression, ‘‘move.”—A. The wage list is 
based on a set move for each article made. In our branch of the business we 
probably manufacture—this is only one establishment—10,000 different articles. 
As an illustration, the wages on a sugar bowl are based on a move of 515. The 
presser receives $2, or 39 cents a hundred; the finisher $1.75, or 34 cents a hundred; 
the gatherer $1.25, or 24 centsa hundred. Up to 4 years ago shops were permitted 
to make only the maximum move as set, but on account of nonunion competi- 
tion they were compelled to eliminate the limits on moves and allow the shops to 
make all that they could or all they were able to make. So that I am informed 
by the officers of American Flint Glass Workers’ Union the average wages of 
their members have increased about 40 per cent. 

Q. That is since the old fixed rule was abolished?—A. Since the old fixed rule 
was abolished. And I want to say that the abolishing of that rule has done more 
to strengthen the union in our branch than anything they have done in a great 
many years. It has removed an argument, and a good one, that has been used 
against them for years. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Will you please explain the nature of the work the men 
do. For instance, what does a presser do?—A. A presser manipulates the mold 
in which the goods are made. He cuts off the glass when the gatherer takes it 
out on the end of an iron rod from the pot that contains the molten metal. After 
he cuts off and drops into the mold sufficient glass to make the article, he then 
pulls down a lever which manipulates a press that forms the article. ; 

Q. Purely mechanical?—A. No; a great deal of skill, for the reason that if he 
cuts off too much glass when he pulls the lever down the article will crush in the 
mold and be destroyed, or, if it does not do that, it is too heavy, and when the 
article is selected after being tempered, we set it out because we can not afford to 
waste an excess amount of material. If he cuts it off too little the mold will not 
fill and therefore he has nothing. He must know by practice and touch when he 
has the lever to the proper point also. If he pulls too hard he will crush the 
article, and if he does not pull hard enough he will not fill the mold, regardless of 
whether there is material enough or not. After the article is taken out of the 
mold a boy takes it and reheats it. He snaps it up, as we call it, on the end of 
an iron snap, puts it into the reheating furnace and after a few moments gets it 
hot again and the finisher then takes it and smooths it up and brings it back into 
shape. The reheating is for the purpose of taking off the sharp edges which are 
left when it leaves the mold and also to give it a polish. The molds are made 
from cast iron and the grain of the mold shows in the article, and the reheating 
is to get rid of that trouble. The gatherer, the man who receives the least 
wages in the shop, is the man that takes the metal out of the pots on the end of 
the iron rod and brings it to the presser. Asindicated in the example of the sugar 
bowl which I read to you a moment ago, the presser, if he only makes the maxi 
mum move, makes $4 a day for 9 hours’ work; the finisher $3.50, andthe gatherer 
$2.50, two turns per day. ae 

Q@. (By Mr. FarquHar.) How do the wages they are receiving now compare 
with what they received before your association was formed and when they were 
independent union shops?—A. Do you refer to the formation of the National 


Glass Company. ; 
Q. Yes.—A. I can only speak of the union end of it, because I do not know 
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hat the nonunion factories paid. The hours of labor have been reduced one- 
fount of an hour, or 15 inntes on each turn. Wages have been advanced 5 per 
cent. : 
oan In reducing your hours and advancing wages 5 per cent, what would it 
amount to asa percent, both combined?—A. I should say the wages have been 
increased for the relative time employed probably 7 to 74 per cent since the forma- 
tion of the National Glass Company. However, I do not desire to credit the Na- 
tional Glass Company with all that advance, because the other manufacturers on 
the same line were in that conference and took part in it. . 

Q. (By Mr. Puitiips.) Then the reduction in hours is equal to about 24 per . 
cent?—A. Yes; if you figure the time employed. _ j : 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) In the flint-glass business are the operatives subject | 
to a hardship in the way of excessive heat or anything of that kind different from 
the ordinary mechanic?—A. No. ; y i 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) How is it in comparison with glass blowers?—A. I be- 
lieve the window-glass blower is subject to more heat. Our business as a rule 

uses covered pots, and they are not exposed as much to the extreme heat as they 
are in the window-glass branch of the business, and I believe not so much as in 
the iron business. f : ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. Farquaar.) Have you many old men in the business—operatives?— 

A. Yes; quite a number. . 

Q. Women and children?—A. Quite a number of women and children. In the 
manufacturing end of it proper it is almost impossible to do without the small - 
boy in carrying the work over from the presser to the finisher, carrying it to the 
finisher, carrying it to the reheating furnace, and to be tempered. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) How young is “‘the small boy?”—A. Usually not under 
15. Weare restricted in most States. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHAR.) You obey the State law?—A. Yes; we obey the State . 
law, but it is almost impossible to do without the small help in our business. ss 

Q. (By Mr. Puiutes.) Are they more efficient than a grown person?—A. They 
are quicker; get about quicker. 

Q. And their wages are less?—A. Their wages areless; yes. The least wage, I 
believe, that we pay is 60 cents per day. 

Q. Per day?—A. Per day, for 9 hours. The boys earn from that up to $1.20, 
depending on the character of the work. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Are any of these boys considered as apprentices under 
that apprentice rule?—A. From these boys the apprentices are taken. 

Two apprentices to ten?—A. Two apprentices to 10 pots’ capacity. That 

- rule, however, is not enforced usually in factories, for the reason that ina factory 

short of help the manager, with the consent and usually without any objection on 

the part of the local union, puts on these boys to do various kinds of work, prin- 
cipally gathering, however, where there is a shortage of labor. 

Q. In your experience in the glass business do the manufacturers really carry 
the apprentices up to the time of membership—two or three years? Do they usu- 
ally carry through their verbal contract or terms in teaching the apprentice the 
business?—A,. They usually do carry it through in our branch of the business. 

Q. Have the manufacturers’ end of the committee on scales and hours and trade 
regulations, and the operatives’ end of that committee, full authority to sign the 
agreement without sending it back to the unions?—A. The workers’ committee 
have always said they did not have the authority, but that any settlement they 
made was subject to the approval of the local unions. They would submit it by 
pclar and take the sentiment, and if approved by the members of the local unions 

y vote it was settled; but I believe I have never known of an instance in which 
the action of their committee has not been sustained by their members. 

Q. As a usual thing both the manufacturers and the operatives certainly must 
consult with their bodies } vefore they ever come into the conference, and inall likeli- 
hood any debatable question that may occur there with respect to wages, etc., is 
usually settled, and these committees in a measure are instructed before they 
come into the conference?—A. I think it is usually so from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint. They are instructed and given full power to act for the manufac- 
turers’ side. They have usually full authority to make settlement when they go 
into the conference and what they do is final, pa 

@: Is it the puimion of yourself and directors that the arrangement you have 
made now with these workmen is advantageous both to the workmen and the 


manufacturers. In other words, is it not better than it was before?—A. Better 
than where there were union and nonunion plants? 


Q. Yes.—A. I prefer not to answer that question. 
Q. Is it better than it was under the union and nonunion system you had 
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before the cooperative arrangement between the union men and the manufacturers, 
as you have it now?—A. Not having had experience with a nonunion factory, I am 
not in a position to say. 

Q. Is it the opinion of the board that the arrangements you have now made are 
the best that can be made, and that they are advantageous to both parties 
ee That is easy enough.—A. Easy enough, yes; but I would prefer not to 

swer it. 

. Do you think it is for the advantage of the manufacturer of glass to form a 
scale of wages and hours mutually advantageous to the workingmen and to the 
manufacturer, and thereby gain to the manufacturer the cooperation of a steady 
body of workmen the whole time?—A. You are asking my individual opinion? 

Q. Or your knowledge.—A. My individual opinion is that it is.to the advantage 
of both parties—only answering for myself. 

Q. Do you care to give any reasons or shall we simply pass it as an opinion?— 
A. I prefer to just pass it as an opinion. 

Q. Does not this combination, and all like forms of arrangements that are 
made between manufacturers and operatives, just simply multiply by so much 
the force and power and ability of great concerns and combinations to establish 
stable prices and attain economies in manufacture and find wider markets and 
find greater capital and credit?—A. I think it is all tending in the same general 
direction. 

Q. Would you care to say whether the helpfulness and the auxiliary power of 
a great labor union, coming in cooperation with manufacturers, did not almost 
increase the working power and the utilities of any combination double what they 
were before, when they were separate parties?—A. Well, I think that is true. 

Q. And you think the cooperation of those unions in forming scales or making 
agreements for 12 or 18 months is for the advantage of both workingman and 
manufacturer?—A. I do. 

Q. Do you think that a cooperation such as you have already formed would 
eliminate strikes and disagreements and everything of that kind?—A. There is 
no question but for the period named there will be no strike. 

Q. So the manufacturer has then found the opportunity to make his market?— 
A. Make his contracts, yes. He knows on what basis he can do it. 

Q. And the banker is safe entirely at the same time in advancing money to the 
manufacturer, simply because there is a stability about the twosides of the trade 
pas on their honor and signatures to these agreements, are bound as one?— 

. Yes. 

Q. Before the formation of your company did you have associations somewhat 
like this that made agreements with the workingmen?—A. Yes. 

For how many years back?—A. From 15 to 20 years; but they were gov- 
erned by different rules. The rules have been changed from time to time. 

. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) That pertained both to the union and nonunion plants, 
did it?—A. Not to the nonunion; we have nothing to do with them. 

. Did they not make an agreement for the year with their workmen?—A. I 
think they had no agreement. They simply made the rules and hired the work- 
men individually—treated with them as individuals. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Did you then find the nonunion shop or manufacturer 
amenace to your trade?—A. Up until the time that the union workmen eliminated 
the maximum move to be made they were a menace, but that largely did away 
with the advantage they had. Also, this rule No. 9, relating to disagreements in 
factories during the scale year—these two points went a long way toward destroy- 
ing nonunion competition. ; 

. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Your nonunion competition was pretty much in the 
matter of cutting prices, of course?—A. Yes. 

Q. Entirely so, wasn’t it?—A. Yes. 

@. And nonunionism gave the opportunity for these independent manufacturers 
to cut prices?—A. To cut prices. 

Q. And cut wages?—A. And cut wages. In some instances we found, after the 
organization of the National Glass Company, that some of the nonunion factories 
were paying the men more than the union factories by 10 to 15 per cent. In 
other instances they were paying from 20 to 25 per cent less than the union scale. 
The conditions were different, however. 

Q. Has it not been the opinion of manufacturers in the glass trade that these 
nonunion establishments have been a menace to both the workingmen and the 
manufacturer who intended to do an honest, legitimate business?—A. Nonunion 
factories which have been successful, I believe, have been largely successful on 
account of improved machinery which they introduced and used, and which the 
union, as it was constituted, would not permit the union factories to use, or give 
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them any advantage by reason of its use. The ideas, as I believe, of union work- 
men have changed very materially in that line; in fact, we know they have. _ 

Q. Very much as it is in all trades—coal mining and everything else; the union 
finds it is impossible to keep the machine out.—A. It is a condition they must 
meet, and if they do not meet it the union can not stand. The success of the non- 
union concerns has been as much due to the improved machinery they have used 
and been permitted to use by nonunion workmen—more than by reason of the cut 
in wages, as I said a moment ago. In some concerns that we took over we found 
the wage list was 25 per cent less than in other factories, but in the factory to which 
I refer they had improved machinery, and while the wage list per hundred was 
25 per cent less than our list, yet the workmen made more money, or as much. 

Q. It scaled up on account of the advantage of the machinery?—A. They made 
more numbers in a given time. d ‘ : 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) It is true, I take it from your testimony, that in this 
case of a so-called trust or industrial combination of yours, the workingmen in 
the trade have been practically forced to become union men?—A. In our factories? 

Q. Yes; under your combination.—A. I do not know that from my personal 
knowledge. It is my opinion that they all became members of the American 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union. While the agreement required the union not to 
compel them to—neither were we to do aught to prevent them—yet, I think, the 
larger proportion of them are members of the union. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Have you had many strikes in the last 8 or 10 yearsin 
the flint glass trade?—A. Yes; the United States Glass Company, the corporation 
formed, I think, about eight or ten years ago, which consolidated 16 plants, had 
a strike, and it was principally on account of the rule fixing the maximum 
amount to be made by the shop. That was the principle that the United States 
Glass Company insisted should be eliminated. They had a strike for 2 or 3 
years, and it was disastrous for both sides. United States Glass Company, at the 
beginning of the strike, had, as indicated, I think, 16 factories, with a large pro- 
ducing capacity. To-day,I believe, they are only operating 6 or 8. They finally, 
however, succeeded in manning their plants and filled them with nonunion 
workmen and are still operating under that principle. 

_ Q. (By Mr. PHILiips.) What per cent of the plants of the country is embraced 
in the National Glass Company—about what per cent of the whole manufac- 
ture?—A. About 75 per cent. 

Q. And in how many States have you plants?—A. Five—Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 

Q. Do those outside cut prices materially?—A. No. 

Q. They work pretty nearly in harmony with your rates?—A. Yes. 

@. Would you care to state what would be the total value per annum of the 
output of the National Glass Company?—A. We have not had a year’s experi- 
ence yet, but some place between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. y 

he Then your output per annum would be about equal to your capital?—A. 

.Q. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) Returning to the matter of strikes—you mention a 
disastrous strike of the United States Glass Company. Was it a frequent occur- 
rence, in trying to form these scales heretofore, before your company was organ- 
ized, that strikes resulted nearly the whole time from this agreement?—A. I 
think previous to the strike of the United States Glass Company, which occurred 
several years ago, they did have frequent strikes. Since that strike, however 
there have not been so many strikes. Some of the manufacturers feel that it 
taught the workers a lesson—that they could not be arbitrary in matters, but 
that they had to meet conditions, One of the things that brought about that 
par ot the United States Glass Company—while I was at that time not in a 
po io know ever ything that was transpiring—I believe that the competition 
of concerns like the Rochester Tumbler Company, making similar goods to the 
plants of the United States Glass Company, was too fierce for them to stand. 
They must have some concession—some place to enable them to meet that com- 
petition—and the concession that they asked was the elimination of maximum 
moves, which was refused and which brought on the strike. The workmen, | 
believe, appreciate the necessity of meeting the manufacturers halfway and lis- 
tening to arguments. To-day they are broader and are being educated alon 
iat fee om: the pence pane pone the manufacturers are perhaps a little 

y used to be. i eitati 
ie we are Eee eaucatea. ontinued agitation of labor problems—under 
. Has there not been heretofore a great deal of di 
and employees in respect to the employers recopnicing Hee ee ee 
refusing to recognize it? Has not over half of these difficulties occurred in that 
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way?—A. I can only state from my personal experience with this one branch of 
the business. I have never been associated with any company where they have 
not been recognized, and in our branch of the business I believe they have been 
recognized and have been consulted with and their committees have been met. 
The most of the troubles have been brought about from the fact—from the manu- 
facturers’ standpoint, at least—that the workers would not concede propositions 
that were necessary to allow the union manufacturer to do business. He simply 
was forced to either go out of the business or else start nonunion to meet the 
competition. I do not believe it is the desire of very many manufacturers to 
get a trouble with their labor, and that they will strain every point possible to 
avoid it. 

Q@. The Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers and the glass 
workers of this country are exceptions, because both have had long experience in 
making sliding scales and agreements; but in your own knowledge of strikes in 
Pittsburg and other districts, have not many of them come from the fact that the 
employer does not recognize, and sets his face against recognizing, the organized 
body; that he will treat with individuals, but not organized bodies?—A. I think 
a good many strikes occur from the fact that in many branches of business there 
is an effort to make a uniform scale to cover the whole country, which is not 
practicable. It is very practicable in our business or the iron business to do 
that. The establishments are situated, as a rule, where conditions are about the 
same as to material, freights, and fuel; but in many other branches there is an 
attempt to make the pricesin San Francisco and Pittsburg and New York the 
same, where conditions vary so. It makes it a hardship in many cases. 

Q. Has not that been one of the troubles of the workingmen’s organizations— 
trying to enforce through national organizations uniform scales?p—A. Without 
regard to local conditions; I think that is a fact. 

Q. Instead of a fixed scale, as you have now, do you discuss among yourselves 
the advantages or disadvantages of a sliding scale in your business?—A. We 
have a sliding scale upon one article only. Thatis whatis known as the common 
tumbler. The price per hundred paid to the presser, finisher, and gatherer is 
fixed on the sliding price. It is the only experience we have had with it, and 
that was fixed previous to the formation of the National Glass Company, and 
when there were so many nonunion concerns, and it was fixed with the view of 
enabling the union manufacturer to meet the nonunion competition. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuiies.) Does that still obtain in your company?—A. The rule 
has never been changed on that one article. 

Q. Prices do not now fluctuate as they did formerly?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquyHar.) Are there any cooperative independent manufacturers 
in your business?—A. You mean where the workmen cooperate and are inter- 
ested in the profits? 

Q. Yes.—A. There are some so-called or so-named cooperative institutions, but 
as a matter of fact I do not believe they exist. 

Q. Do you regard your present arrangement with the workingmen as a suffi- 
cient cooperation so that both sides have somewhat an equality of rights and 
privileges?—A. I think it is about as far as you can go in the manufacturing 
business. 

Q. The workingmen and others, as far as you know, are all satisfied with the 
arrangement?—A. Yes. 

. And your own board of directors are satisfied, too?p—A. I have to speak 
individually. I can not speak for the board of directors here. 

Q. From your own knowledge?—A. I think so. 

Q@. Can you see a practical settlement of many of the labor difficulties through 
this class of cooperative agreements?—A. Where it is applicable to the business 
I think itis the correct solution of the labor proposition. So long as the labor side 
of itis inclined to treat fairly and allow manufacturers to have a share of the 
advantages of improved machinery, and to treat subjects from a business stand- 
point, I believe it is the proper way to settle the labor trouble. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuies.) You think, then, there isno doubt the manufacturers 
would be fair with the laborers?—A. The manufacturer in dealing with all labor 
questions usually has a large fixed charge. A strike means the loss of a large 
amount of money from his standpoint. Whether he desires to do so or not he 
usually is forced to treat fairly. He is forced to go just as far as it is possible for 
him to go and still have a chance to make a reasonable profit on his investment. 
It is a natural thing for him to do; and he doesnot usually resent unfair proposi- 
tions. In conference with the officers of different unions I find that as a rule the 
officers of the unions are inclined to dothe same thing, but, as some of them have 
said to me, ‘‘ Weare the creatures of ou members, and sometimes must do things 
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that we dislike to do and things that are to the disadvantage of the men.” Unfor- 
tunately they have to deal and act for large numbers of people and can not always 
carry out their own ideas and do the things that are to the interests of the whole 
number. Manufacturers, on the other hand, are fewer in number and are acting 
entirely for a few people, while the representatives of the workingmen are unfor- 
tunately acting for alarge number of people. 
Q. About what per cent of the cost of manufacture in your line of business is 
represented by labor?—A. About 60 per cent. 
Q. It is less, then, than in window glass?—A. Yes; we use a little higher grade 
of material than they do. 
Q. So the labor is a very important factor?—A. Yes. 
. The window-glass branch has perhaps the largest per cent of labor of any 
other?—A. It is said to be; I could not say of my own knowledge. 
ae perhaps would come next to that in the manufacture of glass, would 
itr—A. Yes. 
Hae (By Mr. Kennepy.) How long have you beenin the glass business?—A. About 
years. 
Q. Were you ever a journeyman?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Are youfamiliar with the scale of wages, say, for the past 10 years?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Can you give to the commission a statement of the changes in scales of wages 
in that period?—A. The union workmen entirely—i speak from that standpoint. 
Q. Imean union scales.—A. The wages paid workmen in our branch of the 
business, I believe, during the last 15 years have not been decreased at any time. 
Q. Has the scale been the same during the period of 15 years in union shops all 
over the country?—A. There have been some readjustments of moves, rules, and 
conditions, which in some cases have lessened the earnings of shops, but taking 
the whole matter together there has been no reduction during the entire period. 
Q. They were not affected, then, by the gecent depression of industries?—A. 
No; that is, the union workmen. However, Shey were not steadily employed dur- 
na depression, while nonunion factories did run quite steadily during that 
Q. Did you not say there had been an inc f ai i 
foration Te ae ele increase of about 7 per cent since the 
. Wages were steady down to that time, and there has been an inc f 
per cent since that time?—A, There have been small advances on aide ee 
ed pn ey on poner. but as a whole no decrease during that 
. e material increase has been withi i 
OO. Hae the the National Glass Gorman in the ey a 
. Has there been much of a saving and r i i 
Foran ee saving and reduction of fixed charges as a result 
reise you say about what it has been?—A. I prefer not to answer that 
6 ut nae been considerable, has it?j—A. Yes. 
. Has there been any decrease in the prices : i 
ton of vou ae anes fe cf sas in the prices of your products since the forma- 
. What benefit, then, does the public get as a rest i inati 
he ent, then, does lic g s alt of this combination?—A. 
une case employed by us are receiving more money than before our company 
Ree organized. We are earning about 6 per cent on our capitalization—some- 
ing in excess of that—and the cities and towns in which our factories are situ- 
ated are receiving the benefits of our workmen being steadily employed, and that 
as Gs it would seem. The steady employment in all the mills 
area 8 of this country, I think, has a great deal to do with the present 
@. You claim, then, that the onl i i 
uC ; , tha y benefit that th i 
_ pay to ‘ our workmen and the steady employment sa ie Sora Ve. ait 
Q. ¢ y Mr. PHILLips.) To compensate for that, do you not sell at a much higher 
price t os you did before? Do not the public lose again in that regard?—A “We 
are realizing more money for our product than when the National Glass Com: 
was formed, but not a large per cent in exc 5 ir Se eee 
eal cost of oe 1excess. Some of our plants were selling 
} actual cost of production. Some of them did not have the capitali 
Hon eae WS properly. conduct their business—were forced to ae! atten 
re manufa rclos oa , 3 ii 
is pretty hard Memectiion ee bar as a zs é me enaanot une peel 
being employed steadily is a feature in any Samoan Senet ae Graal 
Q. Since the organization of your company, has much 0 iti 
aN, oF advanced prices?—A. No. E Det aa a eae 
. Not any special new plants being built on that acc i 
: : § ount?—A. There is, pos- 
sibly, one or two talked of being constructed, but the advance in our partigninn 
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line has not been great. We have been conservative in advancing the price. One 
object was not to encourage a large amount of competition. : 

Q. You do not, then, have any special complaints from those who handle your 
goods on account of the advance in prices?—A. No; I believe not. 

_Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Has there been any increase in the price of raw mate- 
rials since your combination was formed?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much of an increase?—A. In some instances there has been an increase 
of 40 per cent. 

Q. Can you name the instance?—A. Soda ash. 

Q. Forty per cent increase in soda ash?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Puriiips.) Does that enter pretty largely into your work?—A. Into 
the material end of our business. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is that manufactured by a combination?—A. No; 
nocombination. Soda ashismanufactured abroad. Until 6 or 7 yearsago it was 
entirely imported into thiscountry. I believe there is a duty of 25 percent. The 
manufacture of it was first started at Syracuse, N. Y.; afterwards at Wyandotte, 
Mich., and Saltville, Va. It cost up to the time of being manufactured in Amer- 
ica—these figures may not be exactly correct—soda ash cost, f. o. b. New York, 
about $1.30, based on 48 per cent pure for 58 per cent ash. Since it has been man- 
ufactured in America with only 25 per cent duty—I am not quite sure about the 
duty—it has been manufactured here and sold and delivered at our plants, instead 
of = o. b. New York, at 474 cents for 48 per cent, based on that price for 58 per 
cent. 

Q. he Mr. KENNEDY.) As against $1.30?—A. As against $1.80; and to-day I do 
not believe that there is any soda ash imported into this country. 

Q. What is the price to-day?—A. To-day the open price in the market is about 
78 cents for 48 per cent. 

Q. Name any other raw materials which have increased.—A. Quite an increase 
in nitrate of soda recently, which comes from the coast of South America. That 
is largely due to the great demand for freight vessels. It is almost impossible to 
engage carriage capacity at this time. There is said to be a great demand for 
vessels for carrying coal to the other side at this time. 

Q. (By Mr. Purnures.) How is it in regard to the sand, which enters pretty 
largely into your business, I suppose?—A. The supply of sand in this country is so 
great, scattered through so many sections, that there has been no change in that 
condition. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Does the increase in the price of labor and the increase 
in the price of raw materials equal the increase in the cost of the finished product to 
the consumer?—A. I think not. I do not think that the institutions that we took 
over collectively made very much money before they came into our concern. 

Q. Been run at a loss?—A. Some of them. 

Q. How was it in the case of the company you were connected with?—A. We 
made some money; very little compared with the investment. 

Q. Did you have agreements as to prices before the combination?—A. No. 

Q. No agreements with different manufacturers?—A. Every man sold his prod- 
uct as he saw fit. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is your company able to control the price of the 
finished product?—A. The National Glass Company? 

Yes.—A. No. 

Q. There is sufficient competition outside of your company to have a tendency 
to fix the price?—A. There is enough competition to make it quite interesting if 
we attempted to control it. } 

Q. What is the average difference in prices at the present time compared with, 
say, 2 years ago?—A. Well, that would be a pretty hard proposition for me to 
figure out. As I indicated a moment ago, we make possibly 10,000 articles, and 
in fixing a price we had no uniform basis upon which to figure. We first figured 
the cost of the articles, and advances were made. In many instances radical 
advances were made where things had been sold at a decided loss, and to figure 
out and say to you what the percentage of advance had been, I could not do it. 

Q. Lunderstood you to say that you manufacture about 75 per cent of the product 
of the country?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Would not a company manufacturing 75 per cent of the product be able to 
control the price to a very great extent?—A. Well, 25 per cent competition can 


help make the price. 
q. In taking into your concern plants that were losing monoy you expected to 


fix a price that would make all make some money, did you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you not expect, in taking in 75 per cent of the plants, to be able to fix a 
price that would make all make money?—A. Yes, naturally so. We were in it 
for profit and not for pleasure. 
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Q. Then, to that extent at least, you were able to fix a part of the prices?p—A. We 
have been. Of course, we recognize the conditions at the present time. The 
demand is great. ; 

Q. Where 1s this 25 per cent outside competition located?—A. In the same gen- 
eral districts that our factories are. 

Q. It is in close competition, then, with the old plants?—A. So far as the loca- 
tion is concerned, yes. 

Q. Do they follow you in price, or do you fix your own prices and pay no atten- 
tion to the 25 per cent competition?—A. I shall have to decline to answer that 
proposition. 

Q. Is it not a fact that when you bought in plants manufacturing 75 per cent 
of the product of the country you were able to control the prices?—A. No. 

Q. Then I am not able to understand exactly the object of the company.—A. 
We formed the National Glass Company for the purpose of making the plants 
taken into it profitable. So far we have succeeded in doing that. 

oh ae there an effort made to take in the 25 per cent outside?—A. They were 
invited to come in; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) As a business man, do you believe it is possible for the 
National Glass Company to make and maintain an arbitrary high price for its 
goods?—A. If we madeand maintained an arbitrary high price we would be unable 
to market a large proportion of our production, for the reason that the consumer 
could not use it. Asan illustration: To-day we sell to a jelly manufacturer or 
meat packer tumblers or goblets at a price at which he is enabled to pack his 
product and sell it to the consumer at a price at which the consumer can afford 
to buy it. If we fixed an arbitrary price he could not use it; the business would 
be curtailed; we simply would have to put out of business part of our furnaces. 

Q. (By Mr. Puitiies.) Is there any understanding between your company and 
ae 25 De cent outside competition in regard to prices?p—A. I shall have to 

ine to answer. ; 
_ Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are we to infer, then, that there is an understand- 
ing?—A. I will have to leave that to you. 

Just as a matter of general discussion, combinations that haye been formed on 
the basis of $10 for $1 of actual value in their plants and who anticipate that 
they are going to be able to maintain a price and earn dividends on that sort of 
capitalization, will soon rid the country of themselves; that is sure. Legislation 
on the line of preventing a thing of that kind would be good. I think that is an 
outrage upon the confidence of the public. 

(By Mr. PurIuuips.) Now, we would be very much pleased to have you give 
us any information in your own mind in regard to your industry that has not 
been covered by the questions.—A. I notice in your plan of inquiry on manufac- 
tures [reading:] ‘‘Combination of manufacturers; causes inducing them; 
objects sought by them; results secured, etc.” 

We would be glad to hear from you on that question.—A. Combination in 
our line of business was brought about for the purpose of enabling parties havin 
their capital invested to earn reasonable dividends upon that ca ital because it 
had not been doing so previously; and the manner in which a are capitalized 
indicates we did not go in to sell out. Asa matter of fact, the coher ee com- 
panies did take in payment the stock of the new company—practically all. -I 
would like to hear the testimony of some of these people interested in the iron 
ae eee ae - anches ae as to the objects sought by them where they are 
Ca auzeda ten ror one—and some ot ines 3] hi i 
peeing. and they would decline Pier basins) 

. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Have you dismant Le 
eg sont aritraion here, i mance ee merece iB ie Bee 
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a I eee eae fins ee PERT ene fat it nee pie 
a tribunal to settle questions of dispute that 6 d capi 
as G (By Me ie may be aupoitived pee ehinniner 
. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is that n ‘bitration?— aeearei ira 
enforced by law. The trades and jnctorice inteied “it 
who have a thorough knowledge of the situation and are broad enough to hear 
both sides and able to judge of the reasons advanced. Tl lly h 
knowledge of the technical matters in connection with the ati sane ca 

Q, You do believe in the principle of arbitration, but matter in dispute. 
Pee Witration. They are not governed: tho ee 
political reasons to decide the matter in Fore, Dav eee a 

any way. They will do it from the 


ear whole of the people, both from the manufacturers’ side and the 
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Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) But in trade arbitration very frequently one party will 
not consent to arbitration, whereas in arbitration by the State it might be differ- 
ent; one or the other parties could apply to the State officers.—A. It is very diffi- 
cult to get people to have much confidence in State boards of arbitration. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Suppose the State is called upon to protect life and 
property in case of a strike or a difference between employer and employee, has 
not the public then some right in settling the dispute?—A. If an incendiary is 
about to burn your house down and you are unable to prevent him from doing so 
yourself, you have a right to call help to prevent it. 

. That is not a parallel case. Here isa difference between two organizations, 
and life and property is in danger, sufficiently so for the officials to call upon the 
Government or State for militia to protect life and property. When it reaches 
that point, does it not then become a part of the interest of the State, the public, 
to havesome kind of a settlement of the dispute?—A. Those extreme cases usually 
grow out of the refusal of workmen to work at a scale of wages offered by the 
employer, and they also refuse to allow anyone else to accept the proposition. 

Q. I would not like to assume that fault is on one side?—A. I am only stating 
my view of it. As I said, I may be wrong about it. Those troubles usually 
come around from that sort of a situation and the manufacturer feels that he has 
a right to operate his plant and pay such wages as he may see fit, and he certainly 
has a right to have his property protected, the same as you would have to have 
yours protected inasmaller way. Because he is amanufacturer it does not seem 
to me that the public has any right to take charge of his property and say to him 
that he shall pay any fixed rate of wages. 

. Then you are opposed to compulsory arbitration in any form and at any 
stage?—A. In any form and at any stage. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS.) Have you anything further to state on any question?— 
A. I believe not—nothing else. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. W. H. SAYWARD, 


Secretary of the National Association of Builders. 


The commission met at 10.52 a.m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. W.H.Sayward, of Boston, Mass., secretary of the National Association 
of Builders, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. By (Mr. FarquHar.) Will you please give your name, official position, and 
address?—A. William Henry Sayward; and my residence is Boston, Mass. I am 
secretary of the National Association of Builders, and also secretary of the Master 
Builders’ Association of Boston. 

Q. How long has your national association been in existence?—A. Since 1887, 
March 30. 

Q. How extensive is this association at the present time?—A. It comprises 10 
organizations in various parts of the country at the present time. It has been 
very much larger than that. __ 

Q. Principally confined to cities?)—A. Yes. 

@. Have you a national convention or a conference?—A. We have had up to 
within the last year anda half. Weare ina state of subsidence just at present, 
and are not thinking of having a convention again until Buffalo Exposition year. 
We usually have had them every year since we were formed. | , 

Q. What circumstances or reasons brought about the formation of your national 
association?—A. Its start originated with the Master Builders’ Association of 
Boston, of which I have just said I am secretary, and its principal impulse was to 
reach the labor problem, which, of course, has always agitated the building 
fraternity very much indeed; so that body in Boston corresponded very largely 
with organizations of a similar character that it could find all over the country, 
and a preliminary conference was called in Boston in February of 1887, at. which 
conference it was decided that we would hold a regular convention in Chicago, 
with the intent of forming a national association. Its impulse was the labor 
question, but with the purpose behind it of trying to organize the builders in all 
the various parts of the country so as to work more perfectly and harmoniously 
and have more system in all their business affairs. 
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and the questions you have been asking me are merely preliminary, to 
pene Uh ould like tc say that I consider it an honor and privilege to 
be summoned before this commission to testify on this important matter, as it is 
to me a most important matter, having personally given nearly 15 ie of my 
life to the question through my connection with builders and their various 
organizations. Lie, i 

The conditions and situation in the building fraternity for a great many years had 
been such that this undertaking which I refer to (the formation of the National 
Association of Builders) by the Master Builders’ Association of Boston, was amply 
accounted for by the fact that we were constantly having strikes with the work- 
men and lockouts caused by the employers. All of them, as you well know, 
must be disastrous; and, in conjunction with that, it seemed as if the employ- 
ers themselves were in a very bad shape and did not really know what they 
did wish. The workmen seemed to be in very much better shape and knew what 
they wanted, or at least they gave evidence of what they should move for; so the 
first move was to get some sort of an organization which should be representative 
enough to really be effective throughout the land, for we conceived that a sin- 
gle powerful organization, such as ours in Boston, was of very little moment 
when you come to consider the fact that the whole country is really involved 
in labor questions, and had been, through the sympathetic strike, very seriously 
touched; that we had felt a great deal in the building industry, so I think I 
am perfectly correct in saying that really the foundation idea of the formation 
of our national association was to try and reach some end that would help 
us out of labor difficulties, not only in one part of the country, but inall, and in 
the constitution which we adopted in Chicago that was not lost sight of. Article 
I simply gives the name of the National Association of Builders of the United 
States of America, and Article IT starts off by saying: ‘‘ The fundamental objects 
of this association shall be to foster and protect the interests of contractors, man- 
ual workmen, and all others concerned in the’erection and construction of build- 
ings;” so that was right to the fore. 

Q. What was the date of the convention in Chicago?—A. March 30,1887. The 
first clause of the declaration of principles is practically all devoted to the funda- 
mental general question of labor, and if it appears wise to you I would like to 
read just that one section. It will show where the national association stands in 
regard to this, and I think will give weight to what we have done since 

“1. This association affirms that absolute personal independence of the indi- 
vidual to work or not to work, to employ or not to employ, is a fundamental prin- 
ciple which should never be questioned or assailed; that upon it depends the 
security of our whole social fabric and business prosperity, and that employers 
and workmen should be equally interested in its defense and preservation. While 
upholding this principle as an essential safeguard for all concerned, this associa- 
tion would appeal to employers in the building trades to recognize that there are 
many opportunities for good in associations of workmen, and, while condemning 
and opposing improper action upon their part, they should aid and assist them in 
all just and honorable purposes; that while upon fundamental principles it 
would be useless to confer or arbitrate, there are still many points upon which 
conferences and arbitration are perfectly right and proper, and that upon such 
points it is a manifest duty to take advantage of the opportunities afforded by 
association to confer together, to the end that strikes, lockouts, and other dis- 
turbances may be prevented. When such conferences are entered into care 
should be taken to state clearly, in advance, that this fundamental principle must 
be maintained [that is, the fundamental principle of personal independence], and 
that such conferences should only be competent to report results in the form of 
resolutions of recommendation to the individuals composing the various organi- 
zations participating, avoiding all forms of dictatorial authority.” 

We have been in existence, as I stated, ever since 1887. We have never seen 
any cause for changing that declaration of principles, which gave us the basis for 
whatever we may have done in the direction in which you are interested—that is, 
to get at some method which should be feasible, practicable for business men to 
pursue; not altogether business men in our branches of business; we think that 
it is equally applicable to any kind of business. We can not conceive how it can 
not be applied to any and every kind, but we do know that it is feasible for ours, 
because we have tried it and tested it and proved it, as I shall show you, and 
although only an infinitesimal portion of the building trades have adopted our 
method, the fact that others have not adopted it proves nothing against it. They 
simply have been lax, have not been wise from our point of view. Of course we 
started out with a tremendous opposition on the part of the employers, trades or 
trade organizations, and the workmen’s labor unions. The labor unions had been, 
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with us particularly, in bad odor, and I presume you have found they have been 
in bad odor in other lines of business. It seems to be the current view; but suffi- 
cient to say that with us they were in exceedingly bad odor, so we had to meet 
tremendous opposition among all builders who came to our first convention to get 
even this declaration of principles so worded that it would give us a basis to 
start from, and we had very vigorous opposition, which opposition lasted through 
that year and through 1888 and 1889 and until we held our convention in St. 
Paul in the winter of 1890, where, after a very vigorous fight to get a committee 
appointed to consider the question and report, that was finally carried by a small 
vote, and we came together in New York in the following year, in 1891, and there 
we had a grand battle over it, finally carrying it through at that convention. 
Perhaps I ought to interject just here, in order that you may thoroughly under- 
stand it, that this national association is composed of collective organizations of 
builders in various cities and towns of the country. That is the purpose as found 
in its constitution. That is to say, there are organizations of special trades that 
have a special representation in the national association. The stone masons, 
carpenters, and plumbers united together in what we call an exchange that 
represents all these trades. 

Q. Commonly what they call builders’ exchanges?—A. Commonly what they 
call builders’ exchanges. In a great many cities, of course, they have not any- 
thing at all of that sort, but they do have some special organizations, like car- 
penters and bricklayers. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) What is the name in Chicago?—A. In Chicago it is the 
builders’ and traders’ exchange. 

Q. Well, has the builders’ and traders’ exchange supplemented this other 
organization?—A. No. ‘That is a new organization. The Builders and Con- 
tractors’ Council started to meet the great difficulty they have been having out 
there recently; sort of a concentrated body. 

Our national association is not mandatory, but is rather intended simply 
to get a congress of builders to consider all topics of concern and recommend to 
these local organizations certain methods of procedure which we think wise. 
They in their turn recommend them to the special trade organizations into 
which they are divided. So at this convention in New York, when we finally 
got this method of arbitration focused and passed, the method of procedure 
was for every one of the constituent bodies of the association to try to get this 
method adopted in their respective localities. I am sorry to say that practi- 
cally in only one city has the recommendation of the national association been 
followed in any degree of purity—that is, following it precisely as I have pre- 
sented it to you here—and that is in my own city. I suppose it was largely 
because of my own personal influence, being a mason builder, that I was able to 
get our mason builders’ association to adopt the plan, on the recommendation of 
our local exchange, which we call the master builders’ association, which com- 
prises all these various grades. They were notified as to what the national 
association recommended, but the mason builders’ association in Boston was the 
only organization that took this matter up and carried it through, which they did 
immediately after that convention, and for 9 years we have had this plan in 
operation with several of our unions of workmen. : ; 

IT should like to show you the feelings that actuated the committee appointed 
in St. Paul, which made the report to the New York convention, before they got 
the propositions into shape. In making the report we called attention to the fact 
that the declaration of principles adopted when we started out in the national, 
recited that [reading] ‘‘employers in the building trades should recognize that 
there are many opportunities for good in associations of workmen, and, while 
condemning and opposing improper action upon their part, they should aid and 
assist them in all just and honorable purposes.” 

Following that we said [reading]: 

“TIT. Your committee believe it to be possible and desirable for employers and 
their workmen to unite in establishing a method by which the interests of work- 
men and the interests of employers may each receive just consideration and 
through which the relations of each to the other may be harmoniously adjusted. 

«TV. They believe that to secure the establishment of such a. method it is abso- 
lutely necessary that there be associations of employers and associations of work- 
men, to serve as representative bodies in the premises, in order that the action 
taken may comprehend, as fairly as possible, the collective interests of the indi- 
viduals on both sides. and in order that the practices recommended may through 
them be more generally adopted.” 

You see it was diametrically opposed to the position taken by the employers 
association before, because it had refused to recognize unions and the hundreds of 
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strikes and the millions of clarion all over the country was the spur which led 
mend a different method. j 

Cae Picea not your experience, then, go to show that the employers of labor in 
the past have been very largely in fault?—A. My feeling is that the employers 
then were almost wholly at fault, though I was an employer myself. And I ought 
to explain that by saying that their opportunities for knowing the whole situation 
are infinitely better than those of the workmen, and it is because of their larger 
responsibility in that respect that their laxity is more pronounced. That is the 
reason why I say so. That is not excusing anything rank or radical that may 
have been done by organizations of workmen, understand. 

The committee also said [reading]: ie ae : 

“VY, They believe that no association desiring recognition as a representative 
body pene means no association either of employers or workmen] should, either 
in its form of organization or through its by-laws, rules, or practices, attempt to 
independently or arbitrarily control or influence the action of others, but, recog- 
nizing the rights of others, should adopt measures that will lead to joint consid- 
eration and joint action in all matters of mutual concern. | 

‘““VI. They believe that associations established on the principles above expressed 
should be heartily encouraged, all persons eligible thereto should be urged to join, 
and every legitimate effort made to convince them that it is their duty to unite 
with their fellows in all honorable methods for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of just and proper practices among themselves and in their relations to 
others.” 3 

That was a pretty radical ground to take, and it resulted in a portion being 
stricken out before it passed—by a man from Washington, president of the build- 
ers’ exchange at that time, Thomas J. King. I do not know whether he is living 
ornot. The words stricken out on his motion were these: ‘‘ all persons eligible 
thereto should be urged to join, and every legitimate effort made to convince them 
that it is their duty to unite with their felloWs.” So those words being stricken 
out, the clause as adopted read: ‘‘ They believe that associations established on 
the principles above expressed should be heartily encouraged in all honorable 
methods for the establishment and maintenance of just and proper practices 
among themselves and in their relation to others ”’ So that while the specific 
effort to strengthen the unions through the movement by the employers was taken 
out of it, the essence of it still remained in there. Then the committee went on 
and said, in harmony with those views, and believing it is the employers’ duty, 
which was fully recognized. [Reading:] 

‘‘ VIII. Your committee offer the folowing draft of a form of organization of 
a joint committee, and certain other action deemed essential, which they believe 
to be applicable for the use of any and all of the various branches of the building 
trade, and offer it as an honorable plan, which affiliated bodies may safely recom- 
mend to employers and workmenin the building trades for the peaceful settlement 
of all matters of mutual concern.” 

_The great body of the cities of the country have not adopted it. In the one 
city where it has been adopted this is the way in which it was done. The Mason 
Builders’ Association of the City of Boston took it up and adopted it as far as 
they were concerned, and immediately sent a communication to the bricklayers’ 
unions of the city of Boston and the stone masons’ unions and the building labor- 
ers’ unions, which, I suppose, was the first time any move was ever made by 
employers to address unions first and ask for a conference. But we did ask them 
Ae a conference, saying we had something important to lay before them, and 
asked for separate committees from each one of these bodies. They very speed- 
ily appointed such committees, and met with us, and we laid before them this 
plan, and after a very pleasant and thorough discussion they at our request took 
it back to their various unions to see whether or no the unions would approve of 
it and would appoint a permanent committee upon their board to sit with the 
permanent committee on our board. What we asked them to adopt, and what 
they did adopt, all three of them, in conjunction with us was this [reading]: 

oS me purpose of establishing a method of peacefully settling all questions of 
mutual concern, (name of organization of employers) and (name of organization 
of employees) severally and jointly agree that no such question shall be conclu- 
sively acted upon by either body independently, but shall be referred for settle- 
ment to a joint committee, which committee shall consist of an equal number of 
representatives from each association; and also agree that all such questions shall 
be settled by our own trade, without intervention of any other trade whatsoever.” 
Those words in that last sentence you will notice are italicized, and it is the nib 
of the whole thing, because it cuts out the sympathetic strike, which is the impor- 
tant thing and the one glaringly unjust thing that unions have done when pro- 
ceeding upon their own motion without any help from the employer. 
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— Q. At the time that this form of arbitration was brought forward, in 1887, were 
there building trades councils in Boston composed of all the various organizations 
entering into the building trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, at that time the bricklayers and stone masons were in that council of 
workmen?—A. Yes. 

Q. So they settled it themselves and accepted this proposition?—A. Yes; they 
accepted that proposition and we have not had a strike or lockout in their trades 
in Boston since then. 

_Q. Could you state whether at that time the building trades council of that 
city took any action as to these unions passing out of their jurisdiction?—A. I- 
can not answer your question positively. 

Q. Do you recollect any protest on the part of the building trades council of 
Boston against these people who passed out of their jurisdiction?—A. The build- 
ing trades council were obliged to submit to the divorcement from their body of 
the bricklayers, stone masons, and building laborers, so far as those bodies 
belonged to the amalgamated council. [Reading. 

‘“‘The parties hereto agree to abide by the findings of this committee on all 
matters of mutual concern referred to it by either party. It is understood and 
agreed by both parties that in no event shall strikes and lockouts be permitted, 
but all differences shall be submitted to the joint committee and work shall pro- 
ceed without stoppage or embarrassment.” 

Allow me to interject just here that this method of ours is something to precede 
any strike, so that there shall not be any such thing as strikes and lockouts. It 
is not a plan to settle a difficulty after it shall have occurred, but is a plain busi- 
ness arrangement by whichitshallnotoccuratall. [Reading:] 

*«The parties hereto also agree that they will incorporate with their respective 
constitutions and by-laws such clauses as will make recognition of this joint 
agreement a part of the organic law of their respective associations. The joint 
committee above referred to is hereby created and established, and the following 
rules adopted for its guidance: 


*““ORGANIZATION OF JOINT COMMITTEE, AND RULES FOR ITS GOVERNMENT. 


“1. This committee shall consist of not less than six members, equally divided 
between the associations represented, and an umpire, to be chosen by the com- 
mittee at their annual meeting,and as the first item of their business after organ- 
ization.” I will explain asI go along. Now, that is for the purpose of having an 
umpire selected before they get to hot words or a dispute, so there will be no bad 
feelings or friction. They are selected in the first place and stand for a year. 
[Reading:] ‘‘ This umpire must be neither a journeyman craftsman ”—— 

Q. (Interrupting.) Why do you make this unskilled craftsman or employer 
an umpire?—A. We want to have somebody to represent the community as an 
umpire, away from the business, so he will not have any prejudice either on one 
side or the other. 

Q. From the people at large?—A. From the people at large. 

Q. Was that satisfactory to both parties when it was proposed to take an out- 
sider?—A. Yes. It may interest you to know that for 3 years we had Hon. 
John D. Long as umpire and for 2 years William Lloyd Garrison. For 2 years, I 
think, we had the Rev. Edward Connelly, a Catholic priest, and for the last year, 
possibly a little longer, the Hon. George 8. Adams, judge of one of our superior 
courts, and he has just acted as umpire. I will tell you later on about that. 

Q. Some of the employers of labor in Chicago have said that they can not tol- 
erate the idea of anybody coming in to arbitrate differences between themselves 
and workingmen who is not familiar with the trade or business. Do you find any 
difficulty in having people not familiar with your building trades arbitrating 
these matters?—A. Not under this form. We had such difficulty in the State 
board of arbitration. We consider our State board of arbitration of no earthly 
use, but in this form there is no objection whatever. : 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have you ever called in the services of the State board 
in any troubles in the last 10 years?p—A. Yes. 

Q. And you think that there is little utility in it, little advantage?—A. None 
ll. s 
eo Would you give usa reason for that? Are they foreign to a knowledge of the 
trade?—A. Yes. They are so foreign that to sit as a whole body, to. have the 
whole thing lodged with them, it is, from our point of view, decidedly inefficient 
and inadequate. I will refer to a case that Ihave in mind. It was of the granite 
cutters and their employers. We had more or less unofficial correspondence 
with members of our State board to the effect that we did not consider that 
a lawyer and a shoemaker and a merchant could by any possibility take up and 
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justly consider questions that involved building-trade matters; and they claimed 
that they could—in fact, they could take up any matter. , 

Q. That was under a law, of course, for arbitration?—A. Yes. This case of the 
granite cutters was brought before them, and at the opening of the meeting we 
addressed the board and called attention to the fact that we felt embarrassed by 
the lack of knowledge on the part of the commissioners 1n regard to the details 
of this important business, as previously stated, and that we desired to lay before 
them the bill of prices of the granite cutters. It was a book I should think fully 
as thick as that [indicating] and almost as large, and closely printed with prices 
for the various styles of work. The chairman immediately said, ‘‘ What will we 
do with this?” and I replied, ‘‘ That is what I say.” And he said, “We will have to 
have some experts come.” They did have some experts come. The result was 
they got more confused than ever, and when they finally did reach a decision 
neither the workmen nor the employers would abide by it, and they immediately 
called a meeting and formed a committee of their own and settled the bill of 
prices for themselves, throwing over the action of the State board. But our 
method of having an umpire we find works beautifully with us, because here you 
have five men, we will say, on each side representing the practical side of it, the 
employers understanding all the business side, as well as the practical work, and 
the workmen understanding all the practical work and the difficulties from the 
workmen's point of view, and they both have a full chance to tell this man who has 
come in as umpire what the trouble is. And I might say right here, as illustrating 
one of the beauties of this form, that I was chairman of the committee for 3 
years at its start, particularly because I wanted to get it going in the right way, 
and we did not call any umpire at all, did not have to have him, settled it our- 
selves, and the votes, I think, in almost every case, were practically unanimous 
on everything, and the feeling was delightfully amicable. It seemed almost 
impossible that in this world of friction we should have such a thing as peace 
between employers and workmen; but we have had it. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) In cases where the umpire has been called in to settle 
the difficulties, have his decisions been in favor of the labor side of the contro- 
versy?—A. Mr. Long, as I say, served 3 years, and his services consisted only in 
allowing his name to be used, as he was not called in. In the following year Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison served, and he was called in. Everything in relation to 
the mutual questions was agreed upon except prices for the bricklayers. This was 
with the bricklayers. They had been getting 40 cents an hour, and felt as though 
they ought to have 42 cents. Mind you, this did not come to the point of a demand. 
Where you have a method of this kind it is simply 10 men sitting down together 
and saying, What are we going to do about the price? We are not going to 
demand. The workmen when they felt as though they were being treated fairly 
and squarely did not come in and say, We demand; they just simply talked it over. 
as business men, and they thought in this case 42 cents ought to prevail, and it 
came to a vote and the vote was tied. Mr. Garrison was called in and he held a 
meeting, heard the arguments, and he came to me for some statistics, and I gave 
him statistics as to what wages bricklayers were getting in various parts of the 
country, and practically what the average earnings of bricklayers were for the 
year, with all their lost time and everything out, and he wanted to know what I 
thought about it. Itold him I thought the men were entitled to the 2 cents an 
hour and he made a decision to that effect, and the work was never stopped. That 
is part of the agreement. Everybody assented to it, and it was all done at a time 
of the year when very little building was going on, and everybody was perfectly 
delighted. The following year there was no need of an umpire, and the year after 
that this Catholic priest, Rev. Father Edward Connelly, was called upon to pass 
upon a similar question of an advance from 42 cents to 45 cents, and that was 
decided favorably to the workmen. The same conditions ri ght along all the 
time—everybody tickled to death that they could get together without trouble, 
workmen and employers, and the community did not suffer any. The community 
felt perfectly right about it; no one had been injured. Ithink that the only other 
time that an umpire has been called in was this one which I referred to as hap- 
pening only a week or two ago, when this J udge Adams was summoned in in a 
case concerning the engineers. By the way, I should have said that our mason 
builders have these committees with 4 different unions of workmen—the brick- 
layers, the stone masons, the building laborers, and the hoisting engineers. The 
hoisting ene neers wanted very considerably increased wages, from 35 cents, I 
think, up to 45 or 50, or something of that sort; and the decision of the umpire was 
against the workmen. That was a case where it was against the workmen. Isaid 
I think, in answer to your question, that they had all been favorable to the work. 
men, but there were two favorable and one against them. 
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_ Q. Did they deny any increase to the workmen?—A. Yes; they denied the 
increase because it had got too far along in the year; contracts had already been 
made, and for that reason it would have been a serious question for them to raise 
the wages while the contracts were on; but if they had come in the dull season 
they would have probably got an increase. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) So that the hoisting engineers were too late in their 
application?—A. Too late. We were trying to get them in but they had been 
unwilling for some reason or other to do it, and it delayed them; they did not get 
into it until too late. Iam making this rather chopped up in the way Iam going 
glong, but if it answers your purpose am perfectly satisfied. [Reading: 

**2. The members of this committee [this joint committee] shall be elected 
eee by their respective associations at their regular meetings for the election 
of officers.” 

That, you see, makes it a regular piece of business every year, not for any special 
occasion, but for alltime. [Reading:] 

“3. The duty of this committee shall be to consider such matters of usual inter- 
est and concern to the employers and the workmen as may be regularly referred 
toit by either of the parties to this agreement, transmitting its conclusions thereon 
to each association for its government.” 

Here is the form in which it is transmitted, I have brought you some copies 
of this. There is the latest one, which was adopted very recently with these 
steam engineers’ rules for the year. Here is one for the bricklayers’ union and 
this for the stone masons’ union. 

The following is a copy of the agreement between the Mason Builders’ Associa- 
tion of Boston and Stone Masons’ Union No.9 for the year 1900. The same form 
of agreement is also had with the bricklayers’ union and the hoisting engineers’ 
union: 

“ Boston, February 8, 1900. 


‘The Mason Builders’ Association of Boston and vicinity has, through the joint 
committee on arbitration, made the following agreement with Stone Masons’ 
Union No. 9, as follows: 


RULES FOR THE YEAR 1900. 


‘*1. Hours of labor.—During the year not more that 8 hours’ labor shall be 
required in the limits of the day, except it be as overtime, with payment of same 
as provided for. 

“2. Working hours.—The working hours shall be from 8a.m.to 12m. (1 hour 
for dinner during February, March, April, May, June, July, August, September, 
and October). During November, December, and January, it shall be optional 
with the men on jobs whether they work half hour at noon and quit at 4.30 p.m. 

“3, Night gangs.—8 hours shall constitute a night’s labor. When two gangs 
are employed, working hours to be from 8 p, m. to 12 m., and from 1 a. m. to5 
a.m. Where regular night gangs are employed from 1 a. m. to 5 a. m. Sunday 

“morning, the minimum rates shall be paid. 

‘4. Overtime.—Except in cases of emergency no work shall be done between the 
hours of 5and8a.m.and5and6p.m. Overtime to be paid for as time and one- 
half, except the hour between 5 and 6 p. m., which shall be paid for as double 
time, but this section as to double time is not to be taken advantage of to secure a 
practical operation of a 9-hour day. , 

“5. Holiday time.—Sundays, Fourth of July, Labor Day, and Christmas Day 
are to be considored as holidays, and work done on either of these days is to be 
paid for as double time. 

**§, Wages.—The minimum rate of wages shall be 45 cents per hour. 

““%, That the stone masons shall be paid their wages on or before 5 p. m., on the 
regular pay day. ; 

**8. If an employee is laid off on account of a lack of material, or for other 
causes, or is discharged, and if said employee demands his wages, intending to 
seek other employment, he shall receive his money. i. 

“<9, The business agent of the stone masons’ union shall be allowed to visit all 
jobs during working hours to interview the steward of the job. : 

“$10. In the opinion of the joint committee the bost interests of the employing 
masons demand that all journeymen stone masons shall belong to the stone ma- 
sons’ union. Therefore preference of employment shall be given to union stone 
masons by the members of the mason builders’ association. 


‘Issued by order of the joint committee on arbitration. 
“T,. B. CULLEN, 


“Secretary of Committee,” 
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That is the way that it is done. These cards are sent around to every member 
of the mason builders’ association, and the unions take as many copies as they 
wish, I shall want to refer to some of these as I go on. [Reading:] 

“4, A regular annual meeting of the committee shall be held during the month 

f January.” 3 
" That aie fixed so as to have it at a time of year when all these questions should 
be settled in anticipation of making contracts. Reading:] 

“At which meeting the special business shall be the establishment of ‘ work- 
ing rules’ for the ensuing year, these rules to guide and govern employers and 
workmen and to comprehend such particulars as rate of wages per hour, number 
of hours to be worked, payment for overtime, payment for Sunday work, gov- 
ernment of apprentices, and similar questions of joint concern. : 

«5, Special meetings shall be held when either of the parties hereto desire to 
submit any question to the committee for settlement.” 

I will explain that if any workman does not follow these rules the employer 
has aright to complain to the joint committee, and that workman can _be sum- 
moned before the joint committee through his organization, through his union. 
If any employer does not live up to these rules, he can be summoned through his 
organization to come before the joint committee and be disciplined; and that has” 
been done in quite a number of cases on both sides, and it has worked very satis- 
factorily, because neither workmen nor employers have refused to see the justice 
and reason in that, and whatever the joint committee do is accepted as the right 
course. [Reading:| 

“6. For the proper conduct of business, a chairman shall be chosen at each 
meeting, but he shall preside only for the meeting at which he is so chosen. The 
duty of the chairman shall be that usually incumbent on a presiding officer.” 

It is of interest to know that the chairman has in every case been one of the 
employers, and by the wish of the workmen. In order to be perfectly fair—l 
was, as I told you, chairman for 3 years—thésecond year I said it was proper for 
a workman to be chairman; but they did not want it; they preferred that one of 
the employers should be chairman. But we have had a clerk or secretary who 
has always been a member of the workmen’s union, and it is his name that is 
appended to the rules. [Reading:] 

“7, A clerk shall be chosen at the annual meeting, to serve during the year. 
His duty shall be to call all regular meetings, and to call special meetings when 
officially requested so to do by either body party hereto. He shall keep true and 
accurate record of the meetings, transmit all findings to the associations inter- 
ested, and attend to the usual duties of the office. 

8, A majority vote shall decide all questions. In case of the absence of any 

member, the president of the association by which he was appointed shall have 
the right to vote for him. The umpire shall have casting vote in case of tie.” 
_ Then follow clauses to be incorporated with the by-laws of the parties to this 
joint agreement; that is, each one of the associations, the employers’ association 
and the workmen’s association, must incorporate with their by-laws these clauses 
which follow to the effect that [reading:] 

“A, Allmembers of this association do by virtue of their membership recog- 
nize and assent to the establishment of a joint committee of arbitration (under 
a regular form of agreement and governing rules), by and between this body and 
the for the peaceful settlement of all matters of mutual concern to the 
two bodies and the members thereof. 

‘“B. This organization shall elect at its annual meeting —— delegates to the 
said joint committee, of which the president of this association shall be one, offi- 
cially notifying within three days thereafter the said of the said action 
and of the names of the delegates elected. 

“C, The duty of the delegates thus elected shall be to attend all meetings of 
the said joint committee, and they must be governed in this action by the rules 


jointly adopted by this association and the said é 

“D. No amendments shall be made to these special claims, A, B, C, and D, of 
these by-laws, except by concurrent vote of this association with the said 
and only after 6 months’ notice of proposal to so amend.” 

Now, perhaps, this would be a good time to speak of these rules. (See copy 
of rules, p. 847.) You will notice that they comprehend first, hours of labor, as 
expressed on this card of the stone-mason’s union, which is practically the same 
as the others, They all work practically the same hours with us in Boston. 

Q: (By Mr. Kennepy.) This card of rules seems to be avery liberal agreement 
for working hours, pay for overtime, holiday time, ete. TI want to ask you about 
the minimum rate of wages. The complaint in Chicago among the working- 
men is that when they make a minimum rate of wages the employers seek to 
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make it also the maximum rate, and they complaina great deal about it. I would 
like to ask you how you arrange this, and how many workers get above the mini- 
mum rate?—A. That would be a very difficult thing for me to answer—how many 
of them. TIassume from what I know of the circumstances that there are a good 
many cases where men get more than the minimum rate of wages because of 
their superior ability, and we never have had any complaint with us of 
employers endeavoring to make it the maximum. That is rather a singular sort 
of an attack; but if the Chicago people had only had this sort of thing in vogue 
they would have had an opportunity to settle such a matter as that by making 
complaint to this joint committee and finding out what the real truth of the 
matter was, if there was anything to be determined. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Then it is a fact that you really have a great exchange, 
and there is an established minimum?—A. It has established a minimum. 

Q@. But more excellent workmen receive higher wages?—A. Yes; that depends 
entirely upon the employers. For instance, you might be a particularly desira- 
ble workman to me because I might happen to have a certain kind of work in 
which you were particularly skillful, but if my competitor over there, when you 
got through with me, wanted you for ordinary work he would only pay the mini- 
mum rate. That was so fixed to have a certain fixed minimum rate so that 
people would not cut under. This is a great advantage to the contractors, 
because you thus have a rule which can not readily be avoided. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is not the general rate prevailing in this trade what 
you would call your minimum rate?—A. It has prevailed since we have had this 
joint committee; and the singular thing about it is that it prevails with employ- 
ers who are not members of our mason builders’ association; everybody has fol- 
lowed it. We had a singular case that came up the first year after we established 
this, that is rather interesting. A very pronounced nonunion employer who 
said he would not have a union man work for him—he objected, by the way, to 
one of these last clauses here and had nothing but nonunion men to work for 
him—had some trouble with his men and it came out that he was paying the same 
rate of wages that we had been fixing, and working the same number of hours; 
and he talked with me about it. I said, ‘‘ Why do you not put your men back to 
ten hours then if you do not like your hours?” and he says, ‘‘ I can not do it; that 
is the fixed time.” But I said, ‘‘ Who fixed it? The working men and the mem- 
bers of the mason builders, in the organization, in their own committee, and now 
you have followed it; it looks very much as if the union men were leading you.” 
I said, ‘‘ Why don’t you put them back to the old wages and the old time?” and 
he said, ‘‘I should not have a man left.” 

Q. They were getting the benefit of organized labor without bearing any of the 
burden?—A. Yes; and so was the employer getting the benefit of it, and he was 
not joining with us and helping the good work along. 

(The witness read rule 9. See copy of rules, p. 847.) 

Now you see there was a manifest benefit that arose from having the workmen 
and employers talk over together the inadvisability of having the business agent 
or walking delegate come on toa job and visit any individual man and disturb 
his work. The result of their talking together so showed that there was a middle 
ground to be adopted. 

. (By Mr. FarqQuHar.) What are the duties of the steward?—A. The duties of 
the steward are to have general charge. Hcis not an appointee of the employers; 
he is an officer of the union, and he has simply to see that the members of the 
union who are working on the building all have their proper cards, as belonging 
to the union, and see that they do not disobey any of the rules of the union; also 
to keep track of them. 

Q. (By Mr. KennEpy.) Can the steward talk as freely with the men as the 
walking delegate could previously?—A. The steward can do whatever talking he 
has a mind to, but the outside man, the walking delegate, can only have a talk 
with the steward. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is the steward one of the workmen himself or does he 
simply stand around with his hands in his pockets?—A. No; heisa workman. He 
must be one of the workmen, an employee. ; 

Q. How is the steward selected?—A. By the union. me 

Q. Is therea separate steward on each job or is there a general steward?—A. 
A separate steward on each job. ; f 

Q. In other words, it is something like the printers—the father of the chapel 
runs the whole machine?—A. Yes. ; 

Now here follows a clause that has excited the most comment of anything: I 
think you will find that in every one. [Reading:] ‘ 

40, In the opinion of the joint committee the best interests of the employing 
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masons demand that all journeymen stone masons shall belong to the stone 
masons’ union. Therefore, preference of employment shall be given to union 
stone masons by the members of the mason builders’ association. 

You will note that this is also a middle ground. It does not state that no one 
will be hired unless they are members of the stone masons union, but it is for the 
better interest of all that they belong to the union, and that simply preference of 
employment will be given. Of course when we started off in this conference and 
through the first year the union men wanted to have it fixed that none but union men 
should be employed, and we said, Now you are getting on very dangerous ground; 
let us leave this whole question of union and nonunion men alone; we have got 
along beautifully with settling these really important questions between us; we 
have had no trouble whatever; we have voted unanimously for all of them; now 
let us let this rest, but use our influence to bring about a general condition that 
will be satisfactory to all parties and not try the radical measure of driving non- 
union men off; work right alongside of the nonunion men, and we will simply use 
our influence to have them come in with you. The result has been that they have 
been working right along with such nonunion men and have not been making any 
trouble. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have the nonunion men joined the union?—A. Some 
of the nonunion men have gone into the union. There is only one prominent case 
that I think of where any grievance was brought up about a workman, and that 
was brought up because a workman had made trouble on the work and there had 
been trouble between him and the steward of the job. He was brought before 
the joint committee, and it developed that this man had been a persistent non- 
payer of dues in his union, wanted to still retain his membership in the union and 
did not want to pay his dues, and he made considerable trouble there. He had to 
be disciplined and he was told he must pay his dues,and he paid his dues, and 
that man has disappeared out of the friction center. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) It stands to reason, does it not, that nonunion men 
find more permanent employment and permanent homes in Boston by going into 
the unions than they do .—A. (Interrupting.) In spite of the fact that the 
unions, it must be confessed, are run, as far as their internal arrangements go, 
sometimes in a very arbitrary fashion, which makes it very disagreeable for men 
who want to be conservative to belong to them; I believe that they do find it 
more advisable to be in the union, because it relieves us from this question. 

_Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) We heard a great deal of incrimination and recrimina- 
tion with respect to the building trades in Chicago last March, before the com- 
mission.—A. I have tried to avoid incrimination in making any charges, but I 
have only wanted to bring out this one fact—and, gentlemen, I would like to 
have you lay this particularly to heart as far as I am concerned in this matter— 
that my theory is that no union of workmen and no organization of employers 
can be perfect or satisfactory in its operations without some sort of coopera- 
tion with the other side. That it is the only way to make a union of workmen safe 
and sound and free from the dangerous things that they do; it is the only way 
to keep the employers from being arbitrary. 

Q. You said a while ago, when you mentioned this arrangement with the work- 
men, that they were in very bad odor with the employers. Isuppose the employers 
werein very bad odor with them, and now both are in good odor with each other?— 
A. Well, there are some men, as you know, on both sides that will be so stubborn 
that you can not get anything to suit them, as far as that goes. One of the prin- 
cipal men at the head of the Central Labor Union in Boston, one of the chief agi- 
tators so to speak, not_a workman but a man that is high in office, came in the 
other day and wanted copies of this very form of arbitration. [ handed them 
out, and I said to him, “I know that you are opposed to this form of arbitra- 
tion; are you willing to acknowledge it?” He said, ‘‘ Iam opposed to it.” I said, 

So [have heard. Now, I think I can tell you the reason that you are opposed 
to it, and it is this little sentence in italics that troubles you?” He said, ‘‘ Yes.” 
I said, ‘Is it not perfectly fair?” He said, ‘It is perfectly fair.” I said, “‘ Yet 
you object to it?” He said, “Yes; it cuts out the sympathetic strike.” I said, 
“Tt does, and that is exactly what should be cut out for the real benefit of the 
workmen. Itis the sympathetic strike that is destroying the best interests of the 
workmen and the unions.” 
at Nee he an officer of the building trades council?—A. Of the central labor 

Q. And not of the building trades?—A. No, 

Q. All the building trades of Boston were not in this agreement that you had?— 
A. Oh, certainly not; that is one of my great disappointments. 

@. Do those who are not interfere with you?—A, Well, their fangs are drawn, 
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because we have got this big bulk of men right out of the sympathetic strike 
center—that is, out of the council and the central labor union; and with all the 
masons and bricklayers and laborers and engineers pursuing their work right 
along, why the building trades council is practically a dead letter. Now, we 
have got the engineers in, and the master plasterers have been trying to get the 

lasterers in, but as to the carpenters and the painters and the plumbers and the 
iron workers and all the other trades among the building industries, I can not get 
the employers to take the trouble to proceed the same as we have. I suppose it 
is the same as it is with a great many other men; they are too lazy. They see 
the work is practically done for them by the mason builders, because we have 
stopped the sympathetic strike. 

Q. Do the organizations that are not cooperating with your organization keep 
at work?—A. It amounts to that, because if they can not get all of the trades on 
a building to strike, the sympathetic strike does not amount tomuch. But if the 
steam fitters go out, or the iron fitters, or the plumbers, or the plasterers, or any- 
thing, that embarrasses the work, and it might be carried to such an extent that the 
bricklayers would have to stop because they had got as far as they could go; but it 
never has; because the year before the national association was formed—that is, 
in 1886 or 1885—we had the biggest strike that we have ever had in the building 
trades in Boston, which involved all the building trades, They were out very . 
many weeks, and there was a loss of a good deal of money, many million dollars. 
That strike was to drop from 10 hours to 9, and they brought it on at the 
ist of May. It was a severe fight, and the employers beat them out. And at 
the close of the strike, I then insisted that was the time for the employers to 
do something. So as the result of a series of conferences that we held with all 
the employers in the building trades at that time, we said that in the spring 
of the following year we would begin working 9 hours as an experiment—with- 
out any demand, without any movement at all upon the part of the men; and we 
also announced in that same declaration that if that worked well without disturb- 
ing the interests either of the builders or of the community we would as soon as 
practicable try 8 hours. So you see that we were constantly moving along this 
line. I was trying to force them up along the line to get to some place where we 
could deal harmoniously together; but of course that was without any conten- 
tion with the workingmen at all. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) While you were endeavoring at that time to shorten 
the hours of labor, did you, or those with you in this movement, have sufficient 
control of the building business of Boston to draw into the same hours of labor 
those that were not associated with you—the outside concerns, the independent 
builders?—A. That action was taken not by this mason builders’ association, but 
by the master builders’ association, which was the exchange, and involved men 
in all lines of the building business. Yes; that is what we did. 

Q. Regarding the dropping from 10 hours to 9, could you have taken that step 
yourselves unless you had had a pretty thorough control of the building business 
of that city and if the nonunion or independent workmen or contractors who were 
working 10 hours had had the same opportunities for building that you had?—A. 
We never paid any attention to them or tried to get any cooperation at all. We 
simply, as the master builders’ association, announced that we would do this 
thing and took our chances, and the practical result was that everybody followed 
our lead. There would be here and there a straggling employer that worked 10 
hours while we were working 9. ; 

Q. So that the competition that came from 10 hours’ work while you were work- 
ing 9 did not affect you whatever?—A. It did not stop us at all. 

@. Do you not think that was more a lucky circumstance than a business propo- 
sition?—A. Well, if we had waited in order to make it a clear, sound business 
proposition we should have waited until to-day. 

Q. And you took the initiative in a reform of this kind?—A. Yes; and we never 
have regretted it. I know at the time I broached the question of having a con- 
ference looking toward the establishment of 9 hours for the following year that 
in our local body, among the men of the master builders’ association in the 
exchange, we had tremendous opposition to it, because we had licked the men, as 
they said. There was one of the weakest ones who blustered around and said, 
‘‘ We have licked them, and we can lick them again.” I said, ‘‘ We do not want 
to lick them. We want to adopt a more businesslike way.” And it was finally 
carried through just that way. We took the initiative, and afterwards every- 
body said they would not go back to 10 hours for any consideration. i ; 

Q. Your organization really controls the building business?—A. Yes; practi- 
cally. We donot do it directly, but we are so influential that that is what it 
amounts to. 
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; py.) Does not the International Association of Bricklayers 
Peres is Sa alone unions that they must submit all difficulties with 
employers to arbitration, and if they do not they lose certain benefits in the 
organization?—A. I do not think I could answer that question; that is one of the 
inner workings of the body as to which I could not answer. 

Q. What I wanted to get at was whether this came after your arrangement 
with the bricklayers or before?—A. That is what I could not say. I know we 
have never had any friction with any of the national bodies. All of the national 
organizations have looked with great approval on what we have done in this mat- 
ter, and if they have had any rules that would conflict, I believe they have allowed 
them to be ignored, because they see this comes approximately to what they have 
been arguing for for years. ; 

There is se much a. this, gentlemen, that I am afraid I shall tire you. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Go on with what you have to say. ; ; 

The WITNESS. But it has been an exceedingly interesting sociological study, and 
interesting in this respect, that it teaches the workmen and employers that they can 
not get along without each other, that they can not get along without consulting 
each other in an amicable way. At the first meeting we held of this jot commit- 
tee I remember that a man was there as one of the workmen who had been in the 
habit of spouting very loud and being very dramatic, and he got up and began to 
declaim, and I said, ‘‘ Jerry, I do not think we want to listen to any declamation, 
we are ten business men sitting down to talk over a business proposition, and 
business men do not usually orate.” He dropped into his place and said, ‘‘I guess 
that is right.” And he never again raised his voice above an ordinary conversa- 
tional tone. I think the business men will generally say it has been very instruc- 
tive to them to come into contact with the workmen, and I will very gladly testify 
to this, that I have heard a better argument in regard to the economic side of the 
labor question from a fellow that carries a mortar hod than from anybody else I 
have ever listened to: he is carrying a hod néw, and I met him on the street the 
day before I came away. 

Here is another mighty interesting thing that possibly you have not heard: As 
a result of coming together and talking this matter over quietly and satisfactorily 
as business men, there was one friction point that I felt should be guarded 
against; and in the very first meeting I staved it off until the very last item 
because I felt as if there was more than likely to be trouble there if anywhere; 
and that was the question of apprentices. That has been the bone of contention 
for years and years and years, as far as I know anything about the business, and 
I have been in the building business for over 30 years. When we got to the ques- 
tion of apprentices, I said, ‘‘ Well, now, we have just one more question to talk 
about, and that is the question of apprentices.” And thereupon the president 
of the bricklayers’ union arose in rather an important way—feeling the impor- 
tance of the question, I mean—and he said, ‘‘ We do feel as if we are likely to 
have some difference of opinion. Things have gone so smoothly so far that we 
are almost afraid to believe it is true, but I guess we will have trouble now over 
the apprentices.” I said, ‘‘I do not know; go on, let us see; we will talk about 
it.” He said, “‘We want to have the number of apprentices limited.” I said, 
“Yes; you do, What do you want to limit them to—the bricklayers’ appren- 
tices?” He said, ‘We want to limit them to 4 to every mason.” I said, “ For 
heaven’s sake, are you going to let every mason have 4?” And he looked at me 
as if he had been struck by lightning, and he said, ‘‘I thought you all objected to 
the limitation of the number.” ‘Oh,’ Isaid, ‘‘Wedo. You want to let every mason 
have 4 apprentices? ee He said, ‘‘ Yes.” Isaid, ‘‘ Do you know how many masons 
there are in Boston?” He said, ‘‘ No.” I said, ‘‘ You ought to have looked into 
that. There are 400 employing masons.” He said they had never looked at it 
in that way. Now, you see the advantage of coming together. You take it at 
random in your organization and we do, and then we get nowhere. But when 
we get together we agree, when we come to inquire about it. He said, “‘ What 
do you propose to do?” T said, ‘‘ We do not want to limit the number of appren- 
tices for this reason, that there are some masons in this city as well as in other 
cities that ought not to be permitted to have any apprentices at all, while there 
are other men who are so well fitted to train men that, if they can be encouraged 
to take them, they ought to be permitted to have 50 or the whole number, if it 
was desirable to have as many as that. Now, we have got together the two inter- 
ests that ought to be together to discuss the question, and it seems to me that we 
shall be able, by giving a little time to it, to devise a plan which will not limit 
the number at all and which will prevent a bad man from having even a single 
apprentice and will insure for the apprentice when he is taken that he shall serve 
his full term,” ; 
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As the result of that, without burdening you by reading all that again, I will 
leave with you what was done by that committee. It is the first time in the his- 
tory of the world, as far as I can find out, that a regular system of apprenticeship 
has been adopted by the workingmen and the employers cooperating and agreeing 
upon it. I think I am correct in that. As far as I can find out, the terms of 
apprenticeship have been settled by the employers themselves, who have fixed the 
indentures; but here is something that takes the place of that and which has 
been a very admirable thing and puts the apprentices entirely under the joint 
committee. It fixes the time of beginning apprenticeship, the hours of labor, 
term of service, rights of employer and rights of apprentice, pay of apprentices, 
graduation of apprentices, and then on top of everything else, what do you sup- 
pose we did? We got them to approve trade schools, which they have been bit- 
terly opposed to. Here is the article [reading]: 

ORY nizing the fact that special instruction in the fundamental features of 
the bricklaying trade (which instruction shall comprehend education of both 
mind and hand, so that_the individual shall gain a proper knowledge of quantity 
and strength of materials, and of the science of construction) is of as much impor- 
tance as special instruction in other trades or professions, and, realizing that the 
chances of an apprentice to get as much instruction as he is entitled to while 
at work on buildings is necessarily limited, the parties to these rules agree that 
they will join in an effort to establish an institution in this city where all the 
trades shall be systematically taught; that when such school is established they 
will unite in the oversight and care of the same and will modify these rules so 
that a reasonable deduction shall be made from the term of an apprentice by vir- 
tue of the advantage gained through instruction in said school.” 

Now I consider that alone as of exceedingly great importance as a contribution 
to history as to what this form of agreement has done—that we have been able to 
straighten out and get into proper terms the whole question of apprenticeship. 

. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) What number of apprentices a year have been 
employed?—A. Oh, I do not believe we have had over 50 any year, where they 
were willing to have 1,600, according to their first terms. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHaAr.) How is the assignment of apprentices made?—A. No 
restriction is made. 

Q. No restriction made?—A. It was not thought wise. We have rather trusted 
to natural selection. ve 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Must an employer get the consent of the joint commit 
tee to employ an apprentice?—A. No; but if a mason builder employs an appren- 
tice he must notify the Mason Builders’ Association of it, giving the name of the 
apprentice, etc., and the Mason Builders’ Association, through its secretary, 
notifies the clerk of the joint committee. , 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) Is there any limit to the number of apprentices?— 
A. No; we do not limit it at all. : 

@. Haven't you found in your trade an anxiety occasionally on the part of the 
master builders to take on as many apprentices as possible?-—A. On the contrary 
the anxiety is just the other way. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) They do not want them?—A. They do not want them 
atall. Iwas talking with one of the largest builders—he is, by the way, secre- 
tary of the Mason Builders’ Association now—the day before I came away. 
said: ‘‘ How many apprentices have you?” And he says: ‘‘ I have not had one; 
I don’t want them.” bola ; a 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) How is it in your trade? They used to assign their 
apprentices.—A. Who used to assign them? ape 

@. The bricklayers’ association.—A. They never did in Boston. : 

. They have in other cities.—A. They have in other cities simply for this rea- 
son, that in other cities they have not given any time to this question; have not put 
time into it. Now, just think of it. There are 5 busy men in the building 
business who give on an average, I suppose, 1 or 2 days every month to the ques- 
tions of this joint committee. Ido not mean that they have as many meetings 
of the joint committee as that, but questions that are going to be brought up and 
talked in the joint committee they give time to, and a lot of this trouble is avoided. 
Chicago is to blame for all their trouble. I have told them so many times, and 
they have paid no attention to the recommendations of the national association 
at all. 

Q. You say it averages 50?—A. I do not think it is over 50. ‘ 

Q. From where do you recruit your building trades workmen in Boston, by 
immigration or from country towns?—A. I imagine there isa good deal of recruit- 
ing from immigration. They seem to be drifting in—Swedes and a great many 
Irish, and other nationalities outside, and Germans. 
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. It probably pays the master builder better to hire a workman than to raise 
pea roth os SN The whole method of conducting building business, just the 
same as the methods of conducting other kinds of business, has altered in the last 

ears. 
it (By Mr. barman oe the apprentices frequently sons of the workmen?— 

. They are very frequently. . es 
Pie De you find that Neu est to educate their children along the line of the 
industry that they are engaged in?—A. I never made any effort to look into that. 
I think that the general tendency of men is to feel that their own employment is 
pretty poor and want to get their sons into something else, no matter what their 
business is. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Is it not a fact that men, public men, in Congress and 
elsewhere, have bitterly inveighed against the trade unions of this country because 
they endeavored to suppress apprenticeship?—A. Yes; they have done so. 

Q. Now, practically your own experience shows differently?—A. Well, I would 
not say that they have; where they have had no method of joining with the employ- 
ers they have done many bad things. : ‘ 

. Now, has not the practical question been this, that the labor union itself 
found that the trade could be recruited from adults, men who have learned their 
trade elsewhere than in this locality, and that every apprentice was a drag to the 
trade? I mean just generally.—A. I do not know that I could answer that ques 
tion in the affirmative. Ithink that there have been a great many things that have 
contributed toward the effort of the labor organizations to control the output of 
apprentices, and among them, of course, has been the great glut of workmen that 
have come in from other countries, which has loaded us up, so that we have 2 work- 
men where we ought to have 1; and so they have endeavored, in view of all these 
things, that have operated to their injury, to control quite arbitrarily. There have 
been a great many strikes in the last 25 years purely on the question of apprentices. 
They do not want apprentices and say so. Well, there is underlying it all a really 
just cause, and yet approached in a near-sighted way. It operated the same as it 
did with us. They wanted to limit the number, but they did not see whereit was 
going to land them. Now,it has operated in this way with us, that the thing has 
taken care of itself. It has been the same, you know, as when men are told that 
they shall not do a thing—they want to doit. You go to one of these employers, 
and you say he shall have only so many apprentices, and he says, ‘‘ Bythunder! I 
will.” Andthen he goes and puts on a lot of them, and when he gets through with 
them he sends them flying. Whatdo they do? Theyinjure both the employer and 
his city, because they go off to some other city, and they pass themselves off as 
full-fledged workmen, and they injure the workmen, and they injure the employer, 
because they are not skillful men. So that, if you can get around it, as we have 
by this system, it seems to me that we have accomplished a very great deal. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is the number of applications for apprentice- 
ship increasing in Boston?—A. There are a great many boys that want to learn a 
trade, and they usually are sent in to me by their parents or somebody because I 
take pains to send their names and residences and various items in regard to them 
to the mason builders, so that it will help them a little in that way. There are 
always some that are seeking an opportunity to learn a trade. 

Q. Isthe demand equal to the supply?—A. No; there are very few that are taken 
on; they are rather avoiding it. 1 want to say this, that in spite of all that I have 
said, as you will see, with a good deal of emphasis, as to this form of arbitration 
being a reasonable, rational, and practicable plan, in my own city only this mason 
builders’ association has taken it up. I have urged right there in that locality the 
carpenters and all of the other trades to do the same thing, and [have urged it all 
over the country in my capacity as secretary of the national association. Ihavehad 
to travel a great deal and talk on this matter among other matters in conjunction 
with the organization of employers, and still they do not take it up. It has been 
very disappointing to me in that regard, but, as I said at the outset, it proves 
nothing against the system that people do not use it any more than any other 
good thing is proven bad simply because people won’t follow it. It is good when 
it is followed. Theeffort of this one organization has preserved the city of Boston 
from any general strike in the building trades for 9 years. It means millions and 
millions of dollars to us, not to say anything about the buildings that have been 
erected. Here is an illustration of how the thing operates: The engineers were 
the latest ones to come into this form, the hoisting engineers; and the very next 
thing after they came in there was some trouble with the iron workers on’a job, 
and the iron workers were going to call a strike of the iron workers, and they 
did. Somebody went to the hoisting engineer on that job and told him he must 
strike, too. Well, the idea of the organization having an agreement had not got 
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through his skull, so he stopped work. The mason builder who was carrying on 
that job immediately reported the case to the joint committee, and down came 
the joint committee the next day and held a meeting, and the engineers on that 
committee were as angry as anybody else at their own man; they sent for 
him in hot haste, and they gave him a very strong disciplining, saying they had 
an agreement that there should not be any striking; and he should pay no atten- 
tion to anybody but their officers, and never go off on a strike again. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) You mention the fact somewhat deprecatingly that 
others of the builders’ exchanges have not taken up your idea as readily as you 
wish. Is not the reason back of that among the builders that if they get into an 
organization of this kind where they find their hands are tied by the builders 
themselves who are their competitors, and the workmen who are auxiliaries to 
the builders, there is not as much freedom in competition for bidding up work 
or for controlling work as there is if they do not have any joint agreement at 
all, but a case of catch-as-catch-can, to get the work through political pulls, 
through personal influence, through any other way that is common to those who 
regard themselves as independent builders? Haven’t you found that that is the 
underlying reason?—A. Iam sorry to say in answer to that question that there 
are combinations working through exactly such channels as that which are 
thoroughly unworthy, and they are productive of the kind of men that are the 
cutthroats of the business. They will cut work and steal work and skimp work, 
and they are the sort of people that unfortunately the public rather approve of, 
because the public that wants a building ninety-nine times out of a hundred sim- 
ply look at the dollars they are getting it for, and they do not look at anything 
else; and the result is that a man of that sort feels that he has some ground to 
work, and in some communities he has more liberty than in others. I think 
myself—it may seem conceited; Boston men are always conceited, you know— 
that we have a little better condition in Boston in that regard than in other cities 
of the country; and it is true that, perhaps unfortunately for us, there has been 
considerable of an intrusion of a good many foreign contractors in the last 2 or 
3 years, which is militating against our more honorable methods which have 
always prevailed there; and it has only been, I think, the existence of our master 
builders’ association and the strength and standing that we have in the commu- 
nity that has enabled us to keep things as wholesome as they are. We do not 
think they are as wholesome as they ought to be by a good deal. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Have not the master bricklayers of New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore some such arrangement as this?p—A. They had an arrange- 
ment somewhat approaching this but not this in its purity. The master builders 
of New York have had one in existence for, I guess, practically as long as the 
national association has been in existence and perhaps before the national associa- 
tion prepared this form, but they never have substituted this form exactly, 
although it is something that amounts to aconference. I want to point out to you 
one peculiarity in regard to this. You will not find anything in that agreement 
that isacondition. It is nothing but purely and simply an agreement to leave 
everything of a mutual character to a joint committee, and not tack on to it cer- 
tain conditions. le : 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) In other words, it is not mandatory?—A. It is not 
mandatory in the agreement part. Simply that they will leave to 10 men the 
decision of these questions. Now, in all these other cases that you refer to, they 
have what I consider the great danger of certain conditions that go along with 
the agreements. The agreement should be absolutely clear of any condition. 
Let the rules for the year give the conditions. hae. ot eeee 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS.) You stated in the beginning that your association is 
not as large as originally?—A. Yes. y su 

Q. Can you give the reason?—A. Ican. Itisthe generalcondition. There were 
35 organizations that belonged to it at the time we adopted this method: Balti- 
more. Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Louisville, Lowell, Lynn, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, New York, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Portland, Me.; Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Pueblo, Colo.; Rochester, St. Joseph, Mo.; St. Louis, St. Paul, Sag- 
inaw, Mich.; San Francisco, Sioux City, Iowa; Syracuse, Washington, D. C.;: 
Wilmington, Del., and Worcester, Mass. To-day, as I say, I will not be positive 
of the exact number, but it is 10 or 11 only. But it is the general rule which fol- 
lows all organized efforts, as far as I have observed in 25 years, that organizations 
have periods of enthusiasm and periods of depression. They get to believing that 
there is a great deal to be done through organization, and they come in with a 
rush and fill up, and then seeing that things have got to come by slow degrees, 
they drop out. We are simply resting quiescent for a year or two, waiting for a 
favorable opportunity to start up again. 
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Q. Is there any other city aside from Boston that has universally adopted it? 
You have it more fully in Boston?—A. Yes; and in Boston it is only—— 
Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY, interrupting.) Is not Chicago a rich field for your prop- 
aganda?—A. O, I am tired to death of Chicago. If anybody says Chicago, I 

want to gooutinthe back yard. . ; 

Q. It seems to me while the conditions in Chicago are as theyare,if you people 
were to go out there and bring about some such arrangement as this, you would 
be doing a grand work and it would spread all over the country.—A. I am free 
to admit and testify that all you say is quite correct, but I have got pretty tired 
of this work. I have been in it 15 years. It is trying work and discouraging 
work and I have got very tired of doing it, and I do not think I shall do very 
much more of it. I think I have done my share as an individual. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) You say you had such a large organization at the 
start and it is now brought down to 10 or 12 members; can you give the reason 
why many of these organizations have dropped out and ceased to cooperate 
with youe—A. Yes, I think so. These 35 were not all in at the start. Here 
will be a little piece of inside history. When the Boston association began to 
correspond with every sort of organization that it could unearth in the country, 
I think my list of correspondents covered about 100 to 125 organizations to whom 
we sent letters asking them to join us in a conference with the view of forming 
a national association. We had only 10 cities represented when they came 
together and then we announced the convention in Chicago. I think we had 
only 12 or 13 cities represented at Chicago when we formed the national asso- 
ciation. Then our propaganda being started out, we began gathering in, and 
in 4 years afterward we had these 385 organizations. The conditions are like 
this, Organizations of employers are the most aggravating things to have any- 
thing to do with. Here are a set of business men doing a lot of business, and 
they will form a little miserable organization, taking in Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
and have a little miserable assessment of $5 or $6 a year; while the workmen, 
working for dollar wages, many of them, pay $15 in the year in the way of dues 
to their unions; while the organizations of employers will have no end of squab- 
bling over paying their little sum of $5 and $6. In our organization in Boston 
every member pays $100 a year, payable in advance, too. That is the condition 
that was prevailing all over the country; organizations of employers not recog- 
nizing the importance of organization and forming bodies simply under the spur 
of some trouble. Such bodies would not be half formed. In the first place, the 
rules, by-laws, and constitution would be very shiftless affairs, and their dues 
would be very small, and as a result the organizations were weak. <A great many 
of these organizations, after they came into the national organization, began to 
get enthused and thought they could do something, but they did not have the 
material to do it with and a great many of them went to pieces. The Cincinnati 
organization—the first one that I think of that dropped out—dropped out because 
the organization did not like to pay dues into the national organization. Some- 
how or other they got the idea that the national association could be carried on 
without money. I was telling a gentleman here this morning that I thought the 
total expenditures of our national association, since we have been in existence as 
a national association until within the last 2 years, have not been far from $50,000 
a year, The Cleveland exchange went to pieces. It has had a strange history— 
has been organized three times. When I went there they had none. I organized 
one and it ran a year or two and went to pieces. 

Q. Did they put up a permanent building?—A. No. 

_ Q. Had no means of revenue?—A. Simply assessments. Denver, Colo., almost 
immediatei y after this, had a setback in business, and their organization fell to 
pieces. Detroit was one of the last to go out, and they got discouraged on account 
of the assessments; they thought it should be less. We had it $3 per capita on 
each member of the local body. The Grand Rapids exchange went to pieces. 
The Indianapolis exchange failed to pay their assessments and were ruled out, and 
so on through the list. It is largely on account of poor methods in the body and 
a failure to give time enough to it. There is not one man in 100,000 in the whole 
country that is giving clean, solid, wholesome attention to any question of public 
concern. It is only a few people who are doing the thinking, and it is just exactly 
the same in the building business as in the general community. There are very 
few among the builders that are doing any thinking in advance. They wait until 
there is some trouble right on their backs, and then they say, ‘‘ Let us get together; 
let us organize;” and then fall apart again on the mere question of money. 

Q. Possibly they havc not as good reasons to demand their organization as the 
working men?—A. The working men, as we all know, have been agitating these 
questions for a great many years, and they have demonstrated the advantage of it 
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by persistent work night after night when the employers were doing something 
mee they are meeting together and talking over these questions, and they keep 
at it. 

Here is a peculiar thing, by the way: I went into a workmen’s union and made 
an address, and I asked them to answer this question: Why it was that the worst 
kind of an employer to talk with, to get to be reasonable in the matter of unions, 
is the man just out of the union who had just taken up business as an employer? 
It is a singular fact, but true. They said they knew it, and the only answer they 
knew was because he had the bighead. It is a fact. 

I can not think of anything else that has caused the decline in our membership 
unless it is an inherent evil in all kinds of organizations—the failure of the per- 
sonnel of the organization to thoroughly comprehend the principles of organiza- 
tion—that you must keep it up constantly, all the time; you must have able men 
to undertake the direction of it, and, as a usual thing in the builders’ organization, 
these men can make more money by attending to their private business. 

Q. (By Mr. Puitiips.) Is it your opinion that there will be a reaction in favor 
of your national organization?—A. My opinion is we will probably have the adhe- 
sion of more exchanges in the course of a few years. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think Mr. Sayward’s testimony has been far more interesting, 
and perhaps just as valuable, as though he had prepared it in advance, and I hope 
if any other points occur to him, which he has not had an opportunity to present, 
that he will take all the time necessary to present them to the commission. 

The WitTNEss. I have taken this book and marked one or two places, showing 
just where this matter of arbitration came up and where we finally adopted it. 
It took from the time we met in Chicago until the St. Paul meeting to get them to 
appoint a committee even. Here you will see where we discussed the matter. It 
was a very hot discussion and it was very strenuously opposed. If it is at all of 
interest to you, you will find it in these pages here just as it was adopted. Of 
course you will see from the general tenor of what I have had to say that Iam a 
strong believer in unions, but I do not want to leave a wrong impression. Iama 
strong believer in unions of workmen and of employers too, and I believe you 
must have them; but I believe the only way you can have them right and do the 
business is to have some method of joining their unions together so they can cor- 
rect each other. Where the workmen have been entirely alone they have com- 
mitted the hugest blunders. Everybody makes blunders. 

Q. You have a settled condition prevailing in Boston. Is not the union largely 
responsible for that condition?—A. If there had not been any union there, we 
would not have had anything of this kind at all, because it is a part of the evolu- 
tion that runs through all things that we know about in this world, that certain 
conditions prevail that have to be corrected, and they must prevail to the extent 
of being corrected before you get the right thing. ; 

There is one passage in the argument that I made at New York that, it seems 
to me, touches on that. I was replying to something a man from St. Louis had 
said, objecting to the adoption of the report of the committee, and saying the 
national association could not legislate. I replied, saying: ‘‘ My friend from St. 
Louis will bear in mind that this is not legislation; that it isnot something which 
this body is going todo. We have recognized from the start that we are simply 
a congress of builders; we come together from council and to recommend back to 
the various filial bodies that we represent, and to all others, whether they belong 
to us or not, feasible methods by and through which we believe the things that 
are proper to do can be accomplished. If the filial body in Detroit has not yet 
come to the conclusion that it can recommend to its mason builders, or to its car- 
penter builders, or toits plumber builders, or to its painters, to take up this form 
of arbitration, the national association has no means of coercion, and has no desire 
to coerce. It simply says this: We believe this to be a good plan—the wisest way; 
that is all. No one is hampered or bound by it, and if the recommendations are 
not followed no fault will be found. The national association can only say this: 
You have asked for a solution of the difficulties which hamper and embarrass you 
in the questions arising between your workmen and yourselves. We have given 
you our best judgment in the premises, and if you do not choose to follow it, that 
is your own affair. Wethink you are making a mistake. [apprehend that those 
special trade organizations that do put up the standard of arbitration upon just 
principles will find their strength increasing year to year; their example will be 
followed, and by and by—you can not do these things all in a minute—all of the 
trades associations—employers and workmen alike—will find it wise to prune off 
improper things, and, when this is done, that they can come together on perfectly 
honorable and proper grounds. I wish to be fair to both sides, and I wish to say 
this much, that I believe that organizations of employers need improvement 
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almost, if not quite, as much as organizations of workmen, Simply because they 
are employers does not by any means make them entirely just in all that they do. 
Many a time they, too, are arbitrary; they, too, step too far; they, too, claim too 
much—arrogate too much to themselves. One of the things that this national 
body is doing, or should attempt to do, is to try and show how these two great 
interests, which are bound to exist no matter how much we talk—the interests of 
the workmen and the interests of the employers—can be harmonized, so that jus- 
tice will prevail.” That, I think, is my opinion in a nutshell in regard to the 
whole business. j 

Q. (By Professor DuRAND.) I had some conversation in New York with the 
epresentatives of a number of builders’ organizations—carpenters, tile setters, 
and others—and they complained that they had been unable to make agreements 
or unable to keep up the system after its establishment because of the irresponsi- 
bility of the unions. They said, after making agreements for the year the unions 
would sometimes break them, if a convenient time seemed to arise for demanding 
higher wages or better conditions; and, further, that when negotiations were 
being made with the unions for establishing an annual scale or settling a diffi- 
culty, the representatives of the unions—the committee—would not be given 
power to actually sign the agreements, but in every case would have to go back 
to the unions; that the union would frequently repudiate the negotiations thus 
far carried on, and would often send back a new committee instead of the old 
one, so that the continuity of negotiations would be broken up. A good many 
complaints were thus made on account of the irresponsibility and unbusiness-like 
methods of the unions. Do you consider that a frequent difficulty, or whether 
the difficulty is more serious on the part of the union than on the part of the 
employer?—A. As I understand, the employers make this general statement? 

Q. Yes.—A. My belief in regard to that, without having the specific case before 
me—my opinion is that they have not proceeded right at the initial movement. 
If they had done what the national association has recommended, they would 
not have had any trouble of that kind at all if they got the thing started right; 
but unless you get one of these arbitration movements started right you are 
bound to get into a snarl somehow. You must have it introduced in both 
bodies—introduced into their by-laws—a thoroughly laid foundation; and without 
this you are bound to get into some trouble. 

Q. Doubtless some unions are more strongly organized and more responsible in 
their management than others?—A. Undoubtedly; and the same of employers’ 
organizations, too. Some of them are better formed than others, and it is one of 
the most difficult things to keep an organization right after you have it started 
because the same rule that applies to the membership of a national organization 
applies to the single trade organization. The individuals in the organization get 
slack, and one after another says, ‘‘ What good am I getting out of this organiza- 
tion?” And he steps out, and that weakens it somuch. And so you will find in 
New York and almost every other State, that enough pains is not taken in the 
method of organization of the various bodies. I will say in regard to our experi- 
ence in Boston with the unions we have there, that we have never had any 
trouble caused by their going back on the decisions of the joint committee. 

Do the committees with whom you negotiate usually appear with power 
themselves to sign an agreement, or do they have to refer it back?—A. Yes! 
with power. We would not have gone into any agreement with them otherwise. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) I presume it may be considered that a great many of 
Ee embers = maces Hone ae nomadic, and travel from city to city and State 

; a great many of them are ‘Ti 4 
ee S the community ieherer ae enc ried monpnd,oulere oe 
. Now, would you state whether, as a result of i 
we might call a joint partnership of capital and ives erste sires ce 
have acquired homes who never had homes before; whether they marry and al 
raising families, and are better off than they were before?—A "That i oe 
answer as specifically as you would like, ; oe 

From your own knowledge of workingmen th 
A. Since I have been in association work I hee tea - Ries els x eee een 
business in the head. But with us in Boston, I would say there are morer aa t 
workmen than almost any other city in the country. Of course, it is not Eee 
a city as New York or Chicago, and there is some shifting about, but I thi 
hee is less of that than there used to be. The old word e journeyman i cae 
pe Pt tat about. I think as a rule men settle more than they used to 
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Q. And more than that, to his credit in the community, to his stability and 
permanency as a citizen, and ultimately a taxpayer; and when he becomes the 
taxpayer, an interested party, and will stay by all these plans that are good for 
him, won't the practical good of this thing ultimately, if properly carried out by 
unions and employers, result in almost a partnership of capital and labor in the 
settlement of trouble?—A. It seems so to me. If the general plan were followed 
out in its entirety, not only in the building business, but in all other kinds of 
business—and I can not see why it is not just as applicable in the manufacturing 
business—it would produce as settled a condition as we could hope for. 

Q. Are you of the opinion that this is really about the most practical way of 
settling strikes in this country?—A. It is better than that. It does not settle 
strikes; it prevents them. It should not be called a method of settling strikes, 
but a method of preventing all troubles between employers and workmen. That 
is precisely what it does; it preyenst them. We go to work like business men— 
**T have something to sell and you wish to buy; what will you pay for it?” 

There is one question you did not ask me, and that is in regard to compulsory 
arbitration. 

Q. (By Mr. PHiuuies.) I was just going to ask your view in regard to State 
arbitration.—A. The reputation is that the Massachusetts State board is a pretty 
good board, but we do not think anything at all of it among the builders. We 
have not brought a case before it for years. The treatment of the one or two 
cases brought before it was absolutely so absurd that we dropped out for the 
reason that the men did not know anything. You may choose six of the best 
judges in the United States and put them on a building matter and they would 
know nothing about it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would not that same objection obtain with refer- 
ence to the trial of a controversy between the builders and employees, or the 
builders themselves before a jury?—A. Some criminal case? 

Q. No, a civil case.—A. I never heard of a civil case at law being brought 
between them, so I do not know. 

Q. It often occurs there are differences between the trade and the contractor 
which have to be settled by law. There may be cases where some contractor 
thinks he has been injured by the action of some union, and an individual suit 
results, say, between the contractor and subcontractor.—A. That is very true 
where it brings in details of business, and that, I think, is generally acknowledged; 
that it is very difficult, indeed, in any particular business for any jury to get at 
a thing closely and accurately. But here is a matter that is infinitely more 
important than a dispute between two individuals. It is the settlement of a 
principle, and the people who are going to settle that principle can only be those 
who know something about the business. I think that the State board of arbi- 
tration never is in a condition to give that fair consideration to it, because they 
are at sea. They do not even know the terms of the trade. y : 

. (By Mr. FarQquHar.) What are your views on compulsory arbitration?— 
A. I want to say just this much: I believe that voluntary arbitration of this sim- 
ple and pure character is the best possible thing, and | am somewhat inclined to 
believe that when people won’t do this sort of thing they ought to be compelled 
to do the nearest thing to it that can be devised. Now, the New Zealand method 
of compulsory arbitration is very good, but it does not arrange for the substitution 
of voluntary arbitration. I should think all compulsory arbitration should be 
simply leading up to voluntary arbitration. They should say, ‘‘ Gentlemen, until 
you are ready to go into this matter voluntarily, which is the true way to do this 
thing, and relieve the community of the disturbance, you must be compelled to;” 
but they should compel them to use the same elements. They could be compelled 
to select men from their own constituents. Of course, it is not likely to be so 
amicable as a voluntary board, but I sometimes get so discouraged in trying to 
get them to do it voluntarily that I would like almost to see them compelled to 
do it. 

Q. Do you think there is any need of compulsory arbitration until a point is 
reached where the public peace is threatened?—A. That is the difficulty; you have 
to wait for something of that kind. 

Q. Do you think it possible to frame any law that would compel arbitration 
when they get close to the danger line of a riot, bloodshed, and unlawful means?— 
A. Perhaps I ought not to say that, as I am not an experienced lawmaker, but it 
seems to me it would be very difficult to frame such a law; but when it is so easy 
why don’t people do it? 

G. Do ae think that instead of appealing to the police power of the State, the 
strength and sovereignty of the State, it is better to use all means to reach the 
self-interest of the two parties in antagonism?—A. Sure. 
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Q. Do you think nearly all settlements are made under opposition?—A. Yes. 
It is an awful thing to let things go until you have to kill people to stop it. Some- 
times things occur so that you must do it, but it is perfectly awful to think it is 
so. Ido not know whether you are familiar with the plan suggested, I think, b 
Charles Francis Adams 10 or 12 or15 yearsago. It came out in one of the period- 
icals, and if it had been adopted by the great railroad corporations there never 
would have been any railroad troubles from that time on. It was simple, honor- 
able, and never would have hurt a soul. It was the same idea as this, but he 
approached it from the standpoint of the lawyer, and it was much more elaborate: 
but it was practically to give to the employes a fair share of judgment in regard 
to what the policy of the railroad should be. It was a splendid thing, but it was 
shoved aside. Very much the same proposition as was made when Abram 8. 
Hewitt appeared before the Royal Commission in London and presented a plan 
very much on the plan of the labor capitalization, that as soon as the workman 
had the immediate interests of himself and employer in touch all strikes would 
vanish at once. 

Q. What have you to say on the questions of incorporating labor unions?—A. I 
think all organizations of that nature should be incorporated under some general 
law, organizations of workmen and employers, so as to define their functions. 
Our Master Builders’ Association in Boston is chartered under the State. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Are any of the unions in this arrangement with you 
incorporated?—A. No. 

Do you know of any unions in Boston that are incorporated?—A. I do not 
know of any. 

Q. Do you know of any that are favorable to incorporation?—A. I do not of my 
own knowledge. I have heard it said they do not favor being incorporated, but 
ee aera know second hand. I never heard any of the officials say anything 
about it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Is there any rule in your organization, either general 
rule or otherwise, that the members of the Bricklayers’ Union of Boston, for 
instance, shall not work for any but union employers?—A. No. 

Q. You allow the local union to make its own arrangements?—A. Yes; and the 
local union is perfectly free to discipline any employing mason builders who are 
outside of the Mason Builders’ Association that they see fit. If they choose to 
strike against any mason builder who is not a member of the association, we can 
find no fault, because we have no authority over that mason builder. 

Mr. Farquuar. Professor Durand suggests that it is common to have rules 
tying down journeymen, that they shall not work for any but members of this 
organization. 

The WITNESS. Where is this? 

ee DURAND. It is quite common. 

1e WiTNEss. They have tried that in many places—doing that sort of thing— 
and I think it has caused considerable trou , . a 


cies (By Mr. Kennepy.) Was not that a great cause of trouble in Chicago?—A. 
es. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 14, 1900, 
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Secretary Stove Founders’ National Defense Association. 


The commission met at 11 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presidi At ti 

; ange g. t that 
time Mr. Thomas J. Hogan appeared as a wi ae 

Pare ee g ppeared as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, 

Q. (By M. Farquuar.) Please state your name and address and official desi 
Rie Se § F esig- 
nation?—A. Thomas J. Hogan, Auditorium Tower, Chicago. I am secretary of 
the two national organizations connected with the stove business, the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers of the United States, which treats altogether 
of the commercial side of the business; and the Stove Founders’ National Defense 
anocaon, pec) eats mutt a matters of contention between members and 

1eir employees, when such matters can not b ité jus arti 
directly interested. ot be equitably adjusted by the parties 


@. How long have you been connected with the ing i 
ee ky ee i he stove manufacturing busi- 


@. Did you learn your trade as a stove founder or é rwise?—. 
yee moulder, or otherwise?—A. 
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. And you have also been an employer of labor?—A. Yes. 
. Have you had the immediate management of manufacturing concerns?—A. 
T have had the entire management, as vice-president and manager, 

Mr. FarQquHar. Now if you have a statement to make you may proceed, 

The WITNESS (reading): ‘‘ The Stove Founders’ National Defense Association— 
why organized: For more than 30 years prior to the organization of the Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Association the stove manufacturers of the United 
States were in continual warfare with the Iron Moulders’ Union of North Amer- 
ica. The latter organization, which is composed of stove and machinery mould- 
ers, is one of the oldest and most powerful of the organizations representing 
manufacturing industries of a special character, and up to the year 1890 seemed 
to be specially devoted to promoting strife and disorder in the stove manufactur- 
ing industry. The large membership and the power to control the actions of a 
large percentage of the workmen who followed stove moulding for a living made 
them very arbitrary in their demands, which were enforced upon manufacturers 
individually and collectively without regard to the prevailing conditions. 

“The interests of the manufacturers were seldom if ever taken into considera- 
tion and no-thought was given to the consequences that might follow whether the 
ultimate end was victory or defeat. An individual manufacturer to undertake to 
fight against an organization so powerful courted defcat and inevitably the ruin 
of his business. 

*“The city of Troy was at one time noted for its stove industries, and its stoves 
were sent to nearly all quarters of the globe; there were in the memory of the 
writer 30 stove foundries in operation in that city and vicinity. To-day one mod- 
erate sized foundry could easily manufacture all tho s+~7es sold from that city. 
This condition was brought about through frequent :.ikes and lockouts that 
diverted the trade to other sections, eventually closing up the factories. 

“The last strike and lockout in that city occurred in 1886 and lasted nearly 8 
months; 8 or 9 large stove foundries were involved, nearly all of which have since 
gone out of the business. It was during this lockout that the idea was conceived 
of organizing stove manufacturers, and the Stove Founders’ National Defense 
Association was formed after a meeting of the National Association of Stove Manu- 
facturers held in Cleveland, June, 1886, with the view of protecting its members 
against unjust and unlawful actions of labor organizations, and to prevent a recur 
rence of conditions responsible for the lockout above mentioned. 

‘The primary object of the defense association was to unite the manufacturers 
of stoves for their mutual protection against any unjust and unlawful acts of their 
workmen, whether through the influence of labor organizations or otherwise. 

‘* It was also the desire and aim of its promoters to so conduct its oporations as to 
convince the most skeptical that only fairness and equity would be countenanced 
upon any question affecting the interests of its members, and that anything to the 
contrary would be met with a resistance supported by the united offorts of the 
organization, that would have but one result, viz, convince organizations of 
employees, in the most emphatic manner, that a just and reasonable course must 
be taken upon all questions affecting their mutual interests. 

‘‘ Strikes: Shortly after the organization of the 8. F.N. D. A. was effected the 
International Moulders’ Union, through the local union, made a demand upon one 
of our members in St. Louis, and the firm immediately placed the matter in the 
hands of the executive committee of the S. F. N. D. A., who decided, after several 
ineffectual attempts to arbitrate the matter, to protect the member, and succeeded 
in a very short time in defeating the strikers. 2 

‘« Several other strikes were instituted after the one mentioned above, but in 
each case the strikers were defeated and the shops became independent or non- 
union shops. Peas 4 cit 

‘¢ Notwithstanding the fact that the defense association proved its superiority 
by defeating every attempt of labor organizations to cope with it, it was not at 
any time the aggressor: it simply defended its members and aided them in running 
their works. 

‘¢ The defense association is not opposed to labor organizations, and has always 
conceded the right of employees to join an organization if they saw fit to do so; 
and, furthermore, they do not sanction the employment of nonunion men in a shop 
that is practically considered a union shop, but they do protest against any demand 
of the union to discharge a man who has been employed for a considerable time 
in the shopif he prefers not to join the union. The union must exert its influence 
in a perfectly legitimate way to get the man into the union or let him remain at 
work as a nonunion man, F ; 

‘“‘The officers of the defense association recognize the rights of employees 
whether they are members of an organization or not,and advise the members to 
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always deal justly and fairly with them. Every question that comes up is treated 
asa business proposition, the interests of both employer and employee being care- 
fully studied and considered, and decided upon a basis of equity and fairness. , 

«Since the introduction of the annual conferences between the Iron Moulders 
Union of North America and the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association 
in 1891, there has never been a strike or lockout among the members of the S. F.N. 
D. A.and their employees, and while many questions come up during the course 
of the year they are always settled in an amicable manner b the executive offi- 
cers of both organizations. Perfect confidence has been established between the 
two organizations and all agreements have been faithfully carried out.” 

Now then, I have another paper here which I had probably better read: | 

“The term ‘arbitration,’ as generally understood, does not operate in our 
agreements. 2 : 

“Both national organizations insist upon all questions being first taken up by 
the parties directly interested and every effort made to reach an amicable adjust- 
ment, and only upon the failure of these efforts are they to call upon the presi- 
dents or their representatives. 

‘Both organizations are supposed to be represented by men who are expert 
and fully capable to take up the questions at issue, and when they, after due con- 
sideration, decide the question, the verdict is regarded by all parties as being fair 
or reasonable; at any rate, the best that could be had, and therefore desirable 
under the circumstances. 

“Our success in dealing with these matters is in a great measure due to the 
substitution of the plan of thorough conferences by the parties in interest rather 
than leaving them to be decided by a disinterested party, who would be almost 
sure to be biased in either direction—at least the party decided against would so 
look upon it—whereas under our plan an agreement being reached by the unani- 
mous consent of both sides, it is accepted without further question.” 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Do you now desire to supplement anything in that by 
any oral statement?—A. No, nothing further. If there are any questions I would 
be glad to answer them. 

Q. You might now proceed to agreements made in 1891.—A. I thought I would 
read our preamble and resolutions when we started the conferences. In March, 
1891, the representatives from both organizations met at Chicago with a view 
of trying to come to some understanding that would do away with further con- 
tentions or strikes, and at that time the Pllowing preamble was adopted. 

a By both parties?—A. By both parties. Legislation must be by both parties, 
and if possible be concurred in unanimously. (Reading:) 

‘* Whereas there has heretofore existed a sentiment that the members of the 
Stove Founders’ National Defense Association and the members of the Iron 
Moulders’ Union of North America were necessarily enemies, and in consequence 
a mutual dislike and distrust of each other and of their respective organizations 
has arisen, provoking and stimulating strife and ill will, resulting in severe pecu- 
niary loss to both parties: Now, this conference is held for the purpose of culti- 
vating a more intimate knowledge of each other’s persons, methods, aims, and 
objects, believing that thereby friendly regard and respect may be engendered, 
and such agreements reached as will dispel all inimical sentiments, prevent fur- 
ther strife, and promote the material and moral interests of all parties concerned.” 

The following resolutions were then adopted (reading): 

“ Resolved, That this meeting adopt the principle of arbitration in the settle- 
ment of any dispute between the members of the Iron Moulders’ Union of North 
America and the members of the S. F. N. D. A. 

“That a conference committee be formed, consisting of six members, three of 
whom shall be stove moulders appointed by the Iron Moulders’ Union of North 
America and three persons appointed by the 8. F.N. D. A, all to hold their offices 
from May 1 to April 80 of each year. 

“Whenever there is a dispute between a member of the 8. F.N.D.A.and the 
moulders in his employ (when a majority of the latter are members of the Iron 
Moulders’ Union), and it can not be settled amicably between them, it shall be 
referred to the presidents of the two associations before named, who shall them- 
selves or by delegates give it due consideration. If they can not decide it satisfac- 
torily to themselves, they may, by mutual agreement, summon the conference 
committee, to whom the dispute shall be referred, and whose decisions by a 
majority vote shall be final and binding upon each party for the term of 12 months. 

‘Pending adjudication by the presidents and conference committee, neither 
party to the dispute shall discontinue operations, but shall proceed with business 
in the ordinary manner. In case of a vacancy in the committee of conference, it 
shall be filled by the association originally nominating. No vote shall be taken 
except by a full committee or by an even number of each party.” 
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Now, that is as far as we went in 1891, but we have had conferences right alon 
after that. That is the foundation of it. I call attention there to the paint hat 
when these matters are up for consideration and adjustment the foundries are 
run, the men remain at work, there is no time lost, or anything of that kind, and 
when it is decided it dates from the time the thing was first brought up. 

Q. A dispute of that character is, then, first left to the presidents of the two 
associations?—A. We insist that the parties directly interested—that is, the 
employer and his employees—shall get together and use every reasonable means 
to adjust it. In the meantime they have informed the officers of each organiza- 
tion. They receive advice so as to help them to come to an understanding, and 
then if they can not agree they call on the presidents or their representatives to 
take the matter up. When it comes into the hands of these representatives the 
matter is entirely at their disposal. Neither the employers nor the employees 
have anything further to say except to answer questions relating to the matter 
at issue, and of course all the facts are brought out by the representatives and 
they together go into it thoroughly. Sometimes they may have to go into con- 
siderable detail. They find out everything in connection with it, because both 
understand all the details and they are able to go into them pretty thoroughly, 
and then they get together and decide what is right. Now, in the 9 or 10 years 
that the organizations have been getting together in that way it has never but 
once gone beyond the presidents or their representatives; never gone to the con- 
ference committee but once. It was a case in Ohio, and our members voted 
with the members of the committee of the moulders’ union—voted against their 
own member because he was wrong. The member was not satisfied; felt that it 
was not right. He was the only man, in so far as the manufacturers were con- 
cerned, that ever disputed anything done between the two organizations, and he 
was told that if he fought the question it would have to be on his own responsi- 
bility; that he would receive no support from the organization. 

[By Mr. Puriurps.] Can you give us a brief history of the various confer- 
ences, and how you have settled disputes?—A. It is a very hard matter to do that, 
because there are so many things which are applicable to the business alone, and 
you probably would not understand them. Now, for instance, the moulders may 
in some certain foundry feel that they are not getting enough price for their work, 
and they will demand an adjustment. Well, the firmas a general thing will say 
that they do not feel that they are entitled to it, or that they can not pay it, or 
something of that kind, and finally the men bring the matter before the national 
officers, or our member may bring it up to me if he finds the men are getting a 
little bit troublesome—maybe won’t make the work, or something of that kind, 
and then the representatives of both organizations go there, and in order to 
make this adjustment they secure stoves that are made in that district, in that 
competitive district, and they get the price and they make comparisons, and 
the idea is to keep the price just about the same all through the district. The 
men will claim, you know, that the price paid by Mr. John Brown is more than 
the price paid by this firm, and so when you make a comparison and find that 
out, sometimes it means a reduction; that has occurred two or three times. Then 
they had to stand for it. The men were really wrong. They thought they were 
getting less than the people in other parts of that district, and then, when the 
comparison was made, of course to be consistent it must be either an advance 
or a reduction. The idea is that in making the comparison the prices must be 
regulated. 

Q. Sometimes when they applied for an increase they got a reduction instead of 
an increase?—A. Yes; that has occurred a few times. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHaR.) How many district organizations have your—A. We 
are supposed to have four districts. We have also what we call district commit- 
tees, but they are never called upon unless as a last resort, or to take up questions 
with organizations that we have noagreements with. The only organization that 
we have a real form or agreement with is the iron moulders’ organization, which 
represents the large percentage of our employees. 

q. In your organization you must have had many open shops when you made 
your arrangement in 1891. What is the proportion of the open shops to-day to 
your whole trade, or to your whole organization?—A. As far as I can remember 
about from 10 to 12 per cent of the membership are running what are called open 
shops. That is, men can work there, no matter whether they belong to an organi- 
zation or not—no discrimination is made. ahs 

@. Have you any nonunion shops now in your defense association?—A, Oh, yes. 
We have two shops that are called strictly nonunion shops. What I mean by 
nonunion shops are shops where the firms won’t recognize any union rules what- 
ever, and employ mostly nonunion men that do not belong to any organization, 
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Q. Now, these firms are in your association and subject to the defense of this 

ssociation?—A. Yes. , 
7 Q. In case of a disagreement in a nonunion shop of that kind, have the con- 
ferees on the part of the iron moulders’ union authority to settle a strike jointly 
with your committee?—A. Yes, providing any union men are employed. That 
is covered by a clause that was adopted in 1898, being clause 13. It says here 
(reading): ‘‘ Clause 13, Conf. 1898. Whenever a difficulty arises between a mem- 
ber of the 8. F.N.D.A. (whose foundry does not come under the provisions of 
clause 3, 1891 conference) and the moulders employed by him, and said difficulty 
can not be amicably settled between the member and his employees, it shall 
be submitted for adjudication to the presidents of the two organizations, or 
their representatives, without prejudice to the employees presenting said 

rievance.” 
That comes up in the case where it is an open shop, and where there are a great 
many nonunion men, if there happens to be a small minority of unionmen. __ 

Q. So, practically, under your agreement the iron moulders’ union has jurisdic- 
tion over the nonunion shops?—A. We do not say so exactly, but they have aright 
to be heard; that is the idea. They really have not jurisdiction, because they 
can’t enforce any arbitrary rules of their union or anything of that kind, but they 
understand that they will get a respectful hearing. , . 

Q. Has your agreement of 1891, and its amendments, practically unionized the 
shops of your business?—A. It has in some cases. I call to mind within the last 
year three of our members who have unionized their shops. One did so volun- 
tarily. The others—it was after some question; the men had brought the question 
up, and after considering it they concluded they would make their shops union 
shops. 

Q. How does your association provide for the expense of these agreements and 
frequent conferences; by assessment or annual dues?—A. There are annual dues, 
and then, probably during the course of thé. year, if they find it necessary, they 
will make a small assessment on the membership to meet expenses. 

Q. What is about the average annual expense of your association?—A. The 
annual expenses are not over $4,000. 

Q. Does that include salaries of officers and traveling expenses?—A. Yes; and 
office expenses. 

Q. Incase of strike, previous to this arrangement, when your defense association 
had to come to the help of the owner of the shop, was there an extraordinary 
expense entailed on your association?—A. You mean before our conferences? 

re Yes; before this arrangement was made?—A. The expense would be consid- 
erable. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the highest expense that you have gone to in 
defense of any member of your association?—A. I think the highest amount that 
it ever cost us to defeat any strike was about $6,000. 

Q. Were these cases of defense quite frequent until you had this agreement 
made?—A. Yes. We would have a fight on pretty nearly all the time. That is, 
have probably one or two a year as a general thing. The moulders’ union appar- 
ently thought that the manufacturers could not hold together. Right after the 
organization was formed they brought on this trouble in St. Louis, and one of 
our rules was that when a member was affected we would take his work and send 
it to other members in that district to be made. Just as soon as we did that the 
men quit. 

Q. In the other place?—A. Yes; and that closed the shops, and we sent it to the 
next district. The men quit there and that closed those shops, and we then shipped 
it into another district, and finally we had the whole membership shut down. 
That was a Serious thing for the moulders; it cut off their revenue. 

Q. Serious also for the manufacturers?—A. Not so very much so, because it 
was during a time of the year when they were not bothered, and they did not 
suffer very much from the closing down. It lasted about six weeks. 

From which side did the overtures in respect to this agreement come—the 
manufacturers or employees?—A, From the manufacturers. The man who first 
brought it forward, you might say, was the father of the defense association—Mr. 
Henry Cribben, of Chicago. He is aman that rose from the ranks. He was at 
one time president of the moulders’ union. He was a charter member of the inter- 
national organization. He holds their honorary card to-day. He was responsible 
for the organization of the defense association, and when we won the strike in 
St. Louis, he wrote the president of the iron moulders’ organization that it 
was foolish for them to attempt to cope with an-organization like the defense 
association, for the reason that they could not afford to be beaten, whatever 
it cost; and he advised that they appoint somebody and try to have a confer- 
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ence, and do away with this constant strife. We had several strikes after 
that at St. Louis, and one strike was going on when I became secretary in 1891, 
in Rochester. That is the one that cost $6,000. We defeated the union. The 
shop was filled up with nonunion men. There was not a union maninit. After 
that was won out I happened to be in Cincinnati. Mr. Fox was just elected presi- 
dent of the iron moulders’ union, and haying a few moments to spare I called on 
him. I had never met him before, and I said to him that I thought the proposi- 
tion that was presented some time before by Mr. Cribben ought to be acted upon, 
and if there was anything that I could do to help bring it about I would do it. 
Mr. Fox seemed to be in favor of it. In fact, he said he had been instructed by 
his organization to take any action that he thought fit in regard to the matter, 
and he wanted to know the best way to bring it about. I said to him if he would 
write to me requesting the conference that I would see that it was brought about. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is it fair to say that proposition came from a man who 

really represented both sides?—A. He understood pretty thoroughly the labor 
side of the question, and he is a very successful manufacturer; runs one of the 
largest stove concerns in the country, and of course he understood pretty thor- 
oughly both sides of the question, and the moulders had a great deal of respect for 
him. So also have the manufacturers. He is very honest, very outspoken with 
anything in connection with these questions. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Has your association now settled all those questions 
in the matter of the open shop and the matter of the ‘‘ Berkshires,” and other 
debatable questions, so that there is perfect harmony in both organizations?—A. 
No; those questions are still unsettled. 

Q. Is your apprenticeship question settled?—A. No; that is an open question. 

Q. The ratio of apprentices?—A. Yes. 

Q. What has the defense association held is the ratio? —A. The defense associa- 
tion at the last conference was willing to make an agreement for 1 apprentice to 
4 moulders, and the moulders would not consent to anything better than 1 to 6. 
The present rules of the moulders’ union allow only 1 to 8, but from figures that 
we got from our membership we found that our membership were now running 
better than 1 to 6, and it was not quite enough. We becameconyvinced that there 
were not moulders enough to meet the demand during the last year, so conse- 
quently our membership insisted on a1 to 4 proposition. The difference now is 1 
to6and1to4. Probably a compromise will be effected. I do not know that. 

Q. Has the experience of the year since then shown that 1 to 4 or 1 to 6 is 
about the right proportion?—A. We have already better than 1 to 6. We do not 
feel that we want to make an agreement for just what we have already, and then 
a time come when we find we can not get moulders enough. The idea is, when 
we can not get moulders to fill our shops we must get boys. If the moulders’ 
union can not furnish us with moulders we want to put on apprentices. 

Q. In the event of the moulders’ union being unable to furnish moulders, do 
they concede the right to put in apprentices?—A. They have done so. __ 

. How do you define the term ‘‘ Berkshire?”—A. The ‘‘ Berkshire” is a man 
employed by the moulder to do certain parts of the work. He is paid by the 
moulder; he is not paid by the firm. 

@. You would call him a helper?—A. Just a helper; but eventually he becomes 
a moulder. 

. Then these ‘‘ Berkshires” are hired not on account of their ability, but sim- 
ply as helpers?—A. Helpers to get out the work. It largely applies to sections of 
the country where it is very hard to get moulders. Now, the manufacturer is 
really compelled to get men of that character so as to turn out the work that is 
necessary to meet his demands. ; 

Q. The ‘‘ Berkshire” is not able to take the moulders’ places usually?—A. Not 


usually. 
Q. Do you think they are a harm to both the moulders and manufacturers?— 


A. I believe they are. - 

Q. You would rather have them abolished?—A. I believe the best thing for 
the manufacturer and the best for the moulder is to have men who are 
thoroughly instructed in their business, and that can only be done through 
apprentices. , 

q). Journeymen and apprentices?—A. Yes. f ‘ 

Q. Do you havo any rules, agreed upon by both sides, as to how the apprentices 
shall be treated?—A. Yes; we have a rule in connection with that. 

Q. We would like to have that.—A. This was adopted at the conference of 
1892 pending! ; } { ; 

‘Clause 4. Conf. 1892. Apprentices should be given every opportunity to learn 
all the details in the trade thoroughly, and should be required to serve 4 years. 
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Any apprentice leaving his employer before the termination of his a yprenticeship 
Shula aoe be parrnatred to work in any foundry under the jurisdiction of the 
Tron Moulders’ Union of North America, but should be required to return to his 
employer.” . 7 

That is to make him serve his full time. ie og ; 

“An apprentice should not be admitted to membership in the Iron Moulders 
Union of North America until he has served his apprenticeship and is competent 
to command the average wages. Each apprentice in the last year of his appren- 
ticeship should be given a floor between two journeymen moulders, and they, 
with the foreman, should pay special attention to his mechanical education in all 
classes of work.” aude ; 

That is the rule. We have in some cases put in instructors; that is, take a man 
who is thoroughly qualified and put him over a certain number of boys, and his 
business is to instruct them in everything connected with the trade. : 

Q. Is the instruction of apprentices under the employer or moulders’ union, or 
under both jointly?—A. It is under both jointly toan extent. The manufacturer 
generally looks after his apprentices and wants to see them learn the business 
thoroughly and be in a position to turn out good work, , ‘ 

Q. Is the manufacturer given the privilege of putting apprentices in, or does 
the union put them in?—A. You mean in employing? : aio 
~ Q. Employing them.—A. It is the employer that puts them in. In fact, it is in 
most cases on the request of some moulder; maybe it is the son of some employee, 
or something of that kind. ? 

Q. Is it under simply a verbal agreement or articles7—A. As a general thing 
they are articled; in some cases they are not. 

Have you had any trouble at all on this apprenticeship matter that amounted 
to a strike or was brought up before the board?—A. The matter has been brought 
up in two or three instances in the last 2 years. 

Q. It is more a question of ratio, I presume, than anything else?—A. Yes. In 
foundries where we have very much more than the ratio, instead of 1 to 8 
probably 1 to 2, the question has been brought up, but it has been dropped 
because there is no agreement onit. It would not be proper for the manufacturer 
to discharge the apprentice, and we do not feel that we want to bind the manu- 
facturer that he will not put on any more apprentices to take their places until 
after we have an agreement of some kind. Then, I think, ourmembership would 
be willing to stand by the agreement, whatever it might be. 

Q. I see that in your articles you use the word ‘‘ arbitration.”—A. Yes. 

Q. Is not your agreement rather a business agreement instead of arbitration?— 
A. Yes; it isa simple business arrangement, and I say here in my description of 
the plan [reading]: ‘‘The term arbitration as generally understood does not 
operate in our agreements. Both national organizations insist upon all questions 
being first taken up by the parties directly interested and every effort made to 
reach an amicable adjustment, and only upon the failure of these efforts are they 
to call upon the presidents or their representatives. Both organizations are sup- 
posed to be represented by men who are experts and fully capable to take up the 
questions at issue, and when they, after due consideration, decide the question, 
the verdict is regarded by all parties as being fair or reasonable, at any rate the 
best that could be had, and therefore desirable under the circumstances.” 

_Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) It is arbitration pure and simple, then?—A. Inarbitra- 
tion there is an opening in case the parties do not agree. Supposing there are three 
on each side, then there must be another man to decide. By our plan the three 
on each side must come to an understanding. 

. You arbitrate your own differences without calling in an umpire?—A. You 
find in pretty nearly all cases of arbitration the odd man must be called in, and 
we do not believe that there ever was a case where that was satisfactory. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR. ) You regard it more satisfactory to have even numbers 
on each side?—A. And parties that are directly interested and that thoroughly 
understand the business, that is, the details connected with it. It is an adjust- 
ment pure and simple. 

Q. In making your arrangements between the two committees, as you do 
annually, do you agree on a scale of prices for districts or for the whole country?— 
A. Yes; for the whole country. Of course we have nothing to do with people 
not in our membership, but we decide for our membership, and they must pay it; 
they must accept this agreement, which they do, and that becomes the basis for 
the whole country. The moulders’ union takes care of that. They insist that 
everybody will be governed by the agreement of the defense association. 

Q. When you have an equal scale of prices all over, how do you manage in the 
case of districts where prices can not be even; that is, take the Eastern district 
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here and the extreme Western one—how do you manage to arrange your scale of _ 
prices to suit the districts where there is a difference in living, and the length of 
the terms of employment during the year are different? Can you make a scale 
of prices covering the whole of these features?—A. We have found there is very 
little difference so far as the prices of moulding or anything in connection with the 
foundry business is concerned. The difference is not more than 5 per cent any- 
where. And even those differences do not always exist, because the moulders are 
pretty apt to find there is a difference, and they will regulate that. During the 
depression which started in 1893 and lasted up to 1897 pretty nearly all the man- 
ufacturing industries in the country reduced their employees all the way from 20 
to 35 and 40 per cent. The Stove Founders’ National Defense Association did not 
doso, They had the matter up once or twice—once, I believe—and in talking 
the matter over they concluded that it would not amount to enough without 
they got a very large reduction—that is, it would not amount to very much on 
the selling price of the goods—and they concluded that they would not make any 
reduction. 

Q. (By Mr. Puruuies.) In regard to the selling prices of these goods, are they 
uniform in different parts of the country? Do you fix prices?—A. I was going to 
say, first, as soon as the times got good, which was, I believe, in 1899, as soon as 
the wave of prosperity came on, the moulders asked for an advance of 15 per cent. 
They said they thought everything was prospering and they ought to get a share 
of it. The manufacturers told them that prosperity had not reached them yet—it 
was too early in the game; but, of course, the moulders felt that if they did not get 
it then, which was in the month of March, they would not get it at all, because it 
would have to go around another year. They had to settle the question right 
there. So, after some discussion of the matter, the manufacturers agreed to give 
them an advance of 10 per cent. Mind you, this in view of the fact that we never 
had reduced them, never reduced the scale in all the bad times. This year they 
came at us again for another 15 per cent, and the matter was discussed just as 
any business proposition would be, and the manufacturers told them exactly the 
situation and what they expected for this coming year; told them that they could 
not afford to pay another advance of 15 per cent; but the moulders seemed to feel 
they ought to get more. They seemed to think that business was much better 
than it really was, and they held to that view, and when the manufacturers, or 
the conference committee, on their own volition, said that they would grant them 
another advance of 5 per cent, making 15 per cent within a year, that was accepted 
as satisfactory. Of course, at the time, the moulders did not feel that they were 
getting as much as they ought to, but they have been satisfied ever since, because 
one of the members told me—one or two that I talked with—that if it had gone 
a little bit longer they would not have received any further advance. : 

Q. Now, will you speak of the uniformity in selling prices? Have you uniform 
prices throughout the country?—A. Of course the defense association has nothing 
to do whatever with the commercial situation. The only thing they deal with is 
the manufacturing. They have nothing to do with the commercial end of the 

usiness. 
: Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have you found that these conferences and discussions 
of this adjustment matter before both bodies—the manufacturers and the em- 
ployees—have been somewhat of an education to both of them?—A. Yes; I believe 
it has been educating to both sides. It has taught the moulders that there are a 

reat many things that must be considered always; that the interests of the manu- 

acturer as well as the employee must be considered; and it has also taught the 
manufacturers that there are some good men in the labor organizations, men of 
intelligence, men that are fair and only want what they think is right, and so on; 
so it has created a very good feeling with our members of the conference commit- 
tee—our men who have been on there ever since our organization was formed; 
and, of course, they know these men pretty well, and have learned to look upon 
them as really business men—that is about the size of it. The way we look upon 
it is a proposition from either side is a business proposition, in which both are 
interested, and which ought to be settled fairly to the interest of both parties. 

Q. Have not strikes in the last 30 years in your trade been due a good deal to 
ignorance of both parties as to profits and losses in the business?—A. That is 
true of the moulders possibly, but not of the manufacturers. — 

Q. When I spoke of educating them it was to reach this point: Whether these 
adjustments are amplified sufficiently before the employers’ asssociation and iron 
moulders’ union so that the most ordinary member of these unions can comprehend 
what his rights are in the profits of the concern, or how far his labor enters into 
the profits of the business itself7—A, Yes; that is true as far as the conference 
committee is concerned, 
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Q. So that this knowledge is possibly one of. the best reasons, is it not, for you 
to have mutual confidence in each other—to get together and cooperate?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think your adjustments and your agreements amount almost to 
a capitalization of both labor and capital in the whole business of stove moulding 
in this country?—A. I would not call it capitalization. I would call it coopera- 
tion. It is really cooperation. 

Q. You believe it is of benefit to both?—A. Yes. 

q. Are the members of your defense association perfectly satisfied with the 
arrangements, so far as you know?—A. Yes. 

The withdrawals in your association are more from going out of business, 
are they not, than dissatisfaction with your arrangements?—A. Yes. 
. Have you had any dissatisfied members go out on account of these adjust- 
ments?—A. I have never known one since the conferences were first instituted. 

Q. The firms in your defense association—what proportion do they bear to the 
whole number of firms in the country?—A. About 25 per cent of the total number. 

Q. Do you mean by that the amount of product turned out or simply the num- 
ber of firms?—A. The number. 

Q. What about the product?—A. Our membership controls about 60 per cent of 
the total product. We have about all the large concerns in the United States. 
We have large and small, but what I mean by that—all the large concerns haye 
been members of it right from the start. Itis really necessary that it should be so. 

Q. (By Mr. Puruuies.) Is it growing or decreasing?—A. It is growing. We 
are very conservative about taking in people. We will not take a firm in that 
we know to be continually fighting with its employees, and that we have reason 
to believe is unfair. It could not get in our organization. We will not have 
anybody but good, upright, and substantial people. ; 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Was this increase you gave last year, 15 per cent, 
allowed in the shops not in your organization?—A. Yes. All we could control 
was our own organization; but the fact that we had granted it made it so that 
the moulders had no trouble in getting it in every other shop of the country where 
they had any say; and, in fact, where they had not_it was accepted and paid by 
the nonunion shops—people that were not controlled by either party. 

Q. When you granted that increase, then, you had no fear that the other shops 
would pay a smaller scale of wages and therefore underbid you in the trade?—A. 
Well, we did not think so. We felt that they would all have to pay it. 

Q. Your organization, then, very largely controls the trade, whether they are in 
your organization or not?—A. Yes; in that matter. In fact, all the stove found- 
ries of the United States outside of our organization—where they have any trouble 
they try to settle on our basis. 

By Mr. FarquHar.) Before your agreement was made, and since the agree- 
ment, what has been the difference in wages among the moulders—before and 
since?—A. There was no reduction made at all by our association excepting on 
Oak stoves in 1895, and this was agreed to by both parties to meet a condition 
that existed affecting that particular grade of stove. Since April, 1898, we have 
advanced them 15 per cent. They are better off in every way because in the 
details of the business they are better off. There have been a great many 
advances made here and there on special pieces that come up. Things that would 
be overlooked otherwise come up in the shops, and they are regulated. 

Q. (By Mr. Krennepy.) That means, as I understand it, that the stove moulders 
now are getting 15 per cent better wages than they ever received in the best of 
good times?—A. No; I donot say that. I say since our coming together 

Q. That coming together was in 1891?—A. 1891. You will remember there was 
atime when the gold dollar was worth $2.80 in greenbacks, and in those days 
they were getting very much, apparently, larger wages; but it is on a gold ae: 

“ anc ‘4 ; , = : 
to eae ve nelies eit is ai to-day than ever before. 

: MT. HARQUHAR.) Considering the purchasing power of the dollar, these 
ee rele. to-day than they have ever been, you think, in the trade?—A. 

Q. Do you think that if your ae i a 
with the whole trade in gue counteets Ronan fen ig eee peat Sees 

Rotel eee a | ap e your men more per- 
manent in their locations and better in their habits?—A. I believe so 

8. eon oe it ee stability to employment—this way?—A Yes 

. They become, as it were, domestic: : : 
re te rest ant everything tee acs mee shore and take more personal 
. You think that employers take more inter ij — 
study their interest. We feel, as I said before hat Pa cans a ae 
their interest and have them cooperate with us. ade, Wee 


Q. Cooperate in the production, and that i i 
Stibcth = adedand for eetiiow cera an aa ea of course, is for the benefit 
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Q. Do you think that this really makes better moulders than the way you had 
before, where you had the traveling moulder?—A. Very much better. 

_Q. What is your opinion of arbitration by a State or national board of arbitra- 
tion?—A. I personally do not believe that either one of those would ever be able 
to accomplish anything. I do not believe that they ever can satisfactorily adjust 
a labor difficulty. I believe that they do not command the confidence of either 
organization—that is, either employers or employees, There is a feeling that 
they are not familiar with the details,and for that reason they can not decide a 
question unbiased. The manufacturer may be a better talker than the employee, 
and he may impress his case on the mind of the arbitrator, and he may give his 
judgment on that, and that would not be satisfactory at all to the employee, 
who would know that it was not just right. The same way on the other side. He 
might be prejudiced—he might have a feeling toward labor that would make 
him biased on that side. So I have never known an instance where there seemed 
to be any confidence whatever in a difficulty before a State or national board of 
arbitration being settled and satisfactorily adjusted. Then there is another thing: 
They are never called in to take hold of those things until a fight is on. It is 
much easier to settle trouble at the outset; but when it is started—after both par- 
ties have got to pulling from one another—a feeling is engendered that is pretty 
hard to overcome. So that I believe the only way to settle these matters is to 
have manufacturers in certain lines meet their employees in a spirit of concilia- 
tion, with the determination to be fair and just with them, and also to consider 
these matters as business propositions that they are both interested in. I believe 
that is the only way. 

Q. Do you think that usually the ignorance of State arbitrators on the techni- 
calities of the trade is one of the chief causes of prejudice?—A. Yes; I believe that 
is. They are not in a position to understand all the details or the technicalities, 
as you call them. 

Q. Do you think it is possible to educate the State board in the course of 30 days 
to the technicalities of the trade?—A. No, I do not believe it is. The only thing 
I believe the State board or national board or officers of that kind could do would 
be, when a difficulty arose, to go there on the ground and investigate, have a 
thorough investigation, bring the parties together,and advise them. You cannot 
decide for them. You mightadvise them. Aman of that kind ora board of that 
kind might talk to the manufacturer in proper spirit and show him some things 
that probably he might be blind to on account of his talks with his employees. I 
believe that is the only thing that could be done. You might investigate and 
advise both sides, because you are disinterested and because your advice might 
be considered, 

Q. You think their proper vocation would be conciliation instead of arbitra- 
tion?—A. I think so. I do not think it is possible for them to arbitrate. 

. Have youany opinion to give on the matter of compulsory arbitration between 
capital and labor?—A. I do not think that compulsory arbitration is a good thing. 
I do not believe the word ‘‘ compulsory ” would go in this country. It stirs up 
either the workingman or employer, if they have any spirit in them at all. 

Q. Do you think strike and violence are on the increase or on the decrease?—A, 
I believe they are on the decrease to some extent. _ ‘ 

_ Q. Do you think this will work without legislation—that is, by firms and by 
companies seeking conciliation along the lines which you describe?—A. I believeso. 

Q. You think the tendency is that way?—A. Yes; I do. iy 

@. Can anything be done by law, in your judgment, to facilitate that?—A. 
That is something I could not answer right out. I believe as to some things it 
might be well to have laws passed, but what they are now I could not say. 

@. You think that human nature is improving so fast that after a time all employ- 
ers and labor people will get together and adjust difficulties without so much vio- 
lence?—A. No; I do not believe human nature is any different, but I believe that 
organization must be met by organization, and that is the only way to bring that 
about. The employee as well as the employer is selfish. They do not want to 
give up anything that they do not have to, and I believe by having organization 
meet organization they become better acquainted and they learn a great many 
things that they never knew before about each other, and I believe that will have 
a tendency to have them work harmoniously. 

Q. Then you have nothing to present in a legal way that you think would aid 
in adjusting these difficultiesP—A. There is nothing I could think of now that 
would be what you call making it compulsory. 

Q. How about a law authorizing persons by State authority, when there was a 
strike, to consult with the parties and seek conciliation?—A. That is the only 
thing that can be done, but I do not know what kind of a law you can pass for 


that. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If your plan was adopted there would be no cause 
for arbitration, so far as the public was concerned?—A. No. | } 

Q. If your plan is not generally adopted, has not the public some rights at a 
certain stage of a strike to interfere?—A. I believe that the public has a great 
many rights which should be considered by both parties, but I do not know how 
you are going to bring that about. _ ; ; 

Q. If a strike is in progress, and life and property are in danger, and the police 
power of the State is called upon to defend both, would it not be right then that 
the State should have some control or power over the settlement of the trouble?— 
A. I believe they certainly have the power to stop riots, and so on, but whether 
they have power to enforce a settlement I do not know. ‘ ts 

Q. Should they not have more power than the mere question of stepping in and 
protecting life and property and permitting the contending parties to continue in 
the attitude that they were in the beginning?—A. I do not see how you can make 
any law to compel a settlement. In doing that you might injure the business of 
the manufacturer, and that would hurt probably both parties. Matters of that 
kind must be gone into in detail. There isno question about it, and they must 
be decided on a basis that is equitable. 

Q. When the employer and employee are both standing out, they are not only 
injuring themselves, but they are injuring the public, are they not?—A. That is 
true. One feature that we have in our laws, whereby the men must remain at 
work and the employer must not lock them out, pending adjudication, is one of 
the greatest things that could be brought about in any organization. It keeps 
the shops open and the men at work; the men do not lose any time: they are not 
losing any money, and the work of adjustment is going on just the same. I 
believe that is one of the desirable things—that those people remain at work and 
the manufacturers and the men themselves agree to go into the matter and dis- 
cuss it asa business proposition. Then there would not be so much trouble, would 
not be loss of life, would not get the empfeyees up to that point that they want 
to go lots of things that are unlawful, and I think it would be better for both 
parties. 

Q. If both parties knew that the State had a legal right, to a certain point, to 
step in and settle the difficulty, would it not be conducive to a settlement before 
it reached the State authority?—A. I hardly believe it. 

Q. With a compulsory law, applying after a certain stage of the trouble has 
been reached, would there not be more of a tendency on the part of the employer 
and employee to adopt some plan similar to the one you have outlined to the 
commission to-day?—A. I do not know what kind of a compulsory law you could 
bring about. As I said before, I believe the only thing is to endeavor to recon- 
cile them. I do not believe you can pass any law that is compulsory that will 
make them come together any more than they do to-day. I do not know what 
kind of a law could be passed in that way that would be lawful and proper. 

.Q. You have nothing to offer, then, in the way of suggestion as to how the 
disputes might be settled by the courts?—A. No; I do not think the courts should 
come into it at all unless there are acts of violence, destruction of property, or 
geyenine of that kind. Then, I suppose, the courts have a right to step in and 

p that. 

Q. They have aright to interfere but have no right to settle the dispute; they 
have a right to protect property, but they have no right, unless there is some leg- 
islation, to settle the controversy?—A. I believe that they may come in and insist 
on a thorough investigation, and all that, but I do not believe they can settle it by 
compelling arbitration. I believe they could go in there and investigate, and let 
ay pabio know just what the real facts are, and probably it would have some 

Q. Two corporations may haye a dispute, or two citizens may have a dispute 
pney can settle it under the law as it now stands. They can a6 into ak and 

ave it settled. Now, why could not that be extended to differences between 
capital and labor in case of a strike, in some proper form, and made available in 
cases that have gone to the extent of destruction of life and property?—A. I am 
not versed at all in law, but it seems to me if there is destruction of property you 
have laws that will get at them in that way, or if there is any violence or any- 
thing of that kind; but I do not think that cuts any figure with the settlement. 

Q. The State is interested in the settlement of the dispute as long as the dispute 
exists, as the State is compelled to either keep its police or its militia on the ground 
to prevent parties from doing violence. The State is constantly at an expense 
while these parties are standing out opposing each other and not disposed to get 
together.—A. If there were some officer of the State to whom all these troubles 
would be reported just as soon as they started, and he would make it a point to 
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inform himself on both sides and advise, I think it would avoid a great deal of that, 
trouble; but that is as far, I think, as tho State could go. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Suppose the trouble is on a transportation line—it is 
not an impossible supposition—and the thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
railway employees of this country become organized, and have a grievance — 
against the companies which the companies will not listen to, and the men simply 
stop working, and resort to no violence at all, and hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple in cities are injured by being shut off from their supply of breadstuffs, and 
fruit, and cattle, and their property is in danger of being destroyed—ought not 
the State in a case of that kind to have some authority to come in and settle the 
cut iterss. If aman does not want to work, I do not think you can make him 
work. 

Q. But suppose the difficulty is on the side of the corporations that have their 
franchises from the State, and it is a bad thing, should they not be compelled?— 
A. I do not like the word ‘‘ compel,” and it seems to me that an investigation 
would be all that would be necessary, and something would be found on either 
side that might conciliate the parties. That is the way I look atit. I do not 
peneNy you can legislate to compel men to do certain things that are against their 
interest. 

Q. You know that they have such a law in New Zealand?—A. I do not think 
it is a good law in a free country. If you are compelled to do something that is 
going to ruin your business, it seems to me that it is not a good law. 

Q. You would not say that New Zealand is not a free country?—A. I do not 
know anything about the laws there. : 

Q. (By Mr. PHiuuies.) You do not think that a man should be compelled to 
work or that another man should be compelled to keep him in his employment?— 
A. I do not think you could pass any law that could accomplish that. 

Q. That would interfere with individual liberty?—A. Why, certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) When you came to the establishment of this rule for 
suppressing a strike by continuing work until the settlement was made, did you 
have much trouble in reaching that arrangement with the moulders’ union?— 
A. No, we did not; because after we talked the matter over pretty thoroughly 
they found that it was to their interest that the men shouldremain at work. The 
men were losing no time; their pay was going on; when the matter was adjusted 
they would get whatever was due them. The international union is composed 
of a great many local unions. There have been cases locally where the question 
has come up and the men have quit. Before we take hold of the matter in a case 
of that kind those men must go back to work. There have been a number of cases 
where they have been ordered back before we would take up the question of 
adjustment. i ae 

@. So that you have the cooperation of the international moulders’ union in a 
case of that kind?—A. Of the executive officers, yes. We have an agreement, 
and they must live up to the agreement; that is all. If they do not, they can not 
accomplish anything. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) I would like to askif the stove moulders’ union have 
not contended for the principle of arbitration even before it was brought up and 
adopted by your two organizations?—A. I never knew the word “arbitration” to 
be brought up by them in any case. It was fight and win; that was all, if they 
could. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Did they not take pattern from the Troy men in the 
matter of strikes and adjustment all over the country?—A. Pretty much. I 
could mention a number of cities where the strikes and lockouts ruined the stove 
business—drove it out of the cities—in the last 30 years. i 

Q. Were there not many customs of the trade contended for by the old unions 
that caused as much trouble really as the strikes?—A. No; almost every strike 
that ever came up was a question of advance. I will show you an indication 
of it. The great lockout that came about in Troy in 1886 was brought about 
from a demand made the year before, in the spring, by the moulders for 15 
per cent. It only applied to that locality. They were paying as high prices as 
they were anywhere in the country at that time, at least claimed to be. The 
manufacturers of the city happened to be busy at that time and they got together 
and talked the matter over, and they thought they could not afford to pay it, and 
they shut down their shops for a few weeks. Finally they started up and granted 
the 15 per cent. About the 1st of August of the same year the moulders came at 
them for another advance of 15 per cent. That simply put them out of the 
market. They had contracts made that would take up most of the balance of the 
year: they had to finish up those contracts; they could not afford to quit and say 
they would not grant this at that time of the year, because that is their busy time, 
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and they were obliged to grant that second 15 per cent. That of itself made it so 
that sen the first of the eae the manufacturers said, ‘ We can not do a success- 
ful business until we are put on an equal basis with other sections of the country. 
-Then they got together and said to the men, ‘‘If you will take a reduction of 
20 per cent we will start up and try to get along.” But the moulders would 
not do it; they would not concede anything. That wasin 1886, and that lockout 
went on until about the 1st of March. The president of the moulders’ interna- 
tional union at that time came on there. He called for a consultation or a con- 
ference, and we met him and talked matters over, but he was not willing to 
concede more than a 5 or 10 per cent reduction, I do not remember which now, 
buta small amount, and the manufacturers explained about the advances that had 
been made the year before which were not made in any other section of the 
country, and showed the position that they were placed in, and said that-unless this 
20 per cent reduction was accepted within a certain time, a month probably, that 
then the whole advance would have to come off when they went to work, and 
that was the way it ended about prices. About the 1st of Augustor Ist of Sep- 
tember of that year they went to work. Mr. Fox was not president at that time. 
He has been more conservative, and is better informed on all matters affecting 
the trade. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuurrs.) In that case would it not have been possible for them 
to start up with other laborers; could they not have been supplied with other 
moulders?—A. Well, not in the city of Troy. Troy was a pretty hard place at 
one time in that way. 

Q. The other men would not have desired to go to work among so many idle 
men?—A, Their lives would be endangered. 

Mr, Puiniirs. Has any gentleman of the commission any further questions to 
ask Mr. Hogan? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understood Mr. Hogan to state at the outset that he wished to 
supplement his statement by reading from ‘Some pamphlet. 

The WITNEss (producing [ron Moulders’ Journal for August, 1900). This is the 
Journal of the Iron Moulders’ Union; it is printed monthly. This strike that I 
spoke to you about that occurred in St. Louis in 1887 was brought about through 
the Bridge & Beach Company. The manager of that company recently, of his 
own volition, made his shop a union shop. Here are some extracts from his letter 
as printed in this journal, 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is this Mr. Holland you are alluding tonow?—A. Yes. 
After referring to the fact that the action had been purely voluntary on his part, 
he says [reading]: 

‘*My action is the result of contact with the officers and representatives of the 
Iron Moulders’ Union of North America at our conference meetings. 1 have been 
impressed with the conservatism of your officers from Mr. Fox down, with whom 
I have come in contact, and gradually became converted to the fact that trade 
unions are all right if their leaders are conservative and fair-minded. I finally 
peed that sooner or later I would arrange with your organization; the rest you 

Here is another part taken from his letter [reading:] ‘‘ We have run an open 
shop, as all our men must admit, successfully, fairly, and with every proper con- 
sideration for our employees. We wish to now run a union shop just as success- 
fully. If we succeed, others will follow. 

“TI would ask you to say to the committee that may be selected that they should 
Pac onservative and look carefully on all sides of a proposition before they take a 


That is, the shop committee, something they have not had in there in 13 or 14 
Jose Were ae 

“As I stated in your presence, I wish each member of the committee wh 
be appointed to feel he has a position of trust, and my desire is that our bast zag 
will not dodge the position of a committeeman, but seek it. The great trouble in 
most union shops has been that incompetent men have been put on the com- 
es ae ane a not good, all-round moulders and fair-minded.” 
che age gad ding} pre what the moulders themselves say of it in talking of this 

‘‘Tt might be worth while to pause for a moment to consider wh ib- 
uted to our success and uninterrupted pleasant relations with fie SEND A 
the light of past events. When a dispute arose involving points upon which 
there was no agreement between the national bodies, it was settled with regard 
solely to the surrounding circumstances of the case and in the interest of the gen- 
eral good. The officers of the S.F.N.D.A.have never shown themselves to be 
sticklers about precedents, nor did they appear to entertain any exaggerated fear 
of them in their dealings with the iron moulders’ union, Asa result, we got along 
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very nicely. Not that we made progress quickly in the matter of national agree- 
ment upon such questions as union shops, ratio of apprentices, hours of labor, and 
so on, but with the officers of the association discouraging their members in an 
attitude of antagonism to the union and promoting a desire to seek closer and 
more friendly relations with it, the danger of serious friction was minimized. 
That, with an effort on our part to be fair and just, is the secret of our 9 years of 
peaceful relationship.” 

Then they go on to say Lathe 

“The Bridge & Beach Manufacturing Company is not the only 8. F.N.D.A. 
shop that has recently come under the jurisdiction of the iron moulders’ union. 
There is the F.& L. Kahn & Bros.’s shop, of Hamilton, Ohio, which, on August, 
1899, became a union shop by mutual consent, and later that of the Cooperative 
Stove Company, of Rochester, N.Y. But Mr. Holland has the honor of being the 
first who, by his own volition, invited the officers of the national union to take 
the matter up with him and who has made so many candid expressions upon the 
subject. It is with pardonable pride that we refer to the fact that the policy of 
the iron moulders’ union has been such as to merit such arare display of confi- 
dence and good will.” 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) You said in your paper that prior to this arrangement 
which you had with the moulders they ‘‘ seemed to be specially devoted to pro- » 
moting strife and dispute in the stove-manufacturing industry.” Were they spe- 
cially devoted to that purpose? Were they not devoted to what they believed to 
be their own interests, and, not being recognized by the employers, these troubles 
were brought about?—A. I believe that to a great extent the men probably thought 
so, but I did not say that they were specially devoted. I said they seemed to be. 
Of course that is the way we looked at it from the manufacturing standpoint. 
But they from their standpoint would look at it just the same as you say. 

Q. Do you not believe that the trouble in the past was very largely that the 
employers would not assume the attitude toward them that they have since 1891; 
that they would not recognize them, but believed them to be their enemies?—A. 
I believe that applies to both sides. 

Q. Do you think it applies to the employers as largely as it does to the employ- 
ees?—A. Yes; I think it applies to both. It was understood generally by the 
employees, the labor organizations, that we could not get together a combination 
or an organization of manufacturers that would stand for anything. 

Have you not now in your trade relations with the employers what you con- 
sider an ideal condition of affairs?—A. I believe so. 

Q. Are not the moulders more largely responsible for this having been brought 
about than the manufacturers, in that they forced them to recognize them?—A. 
They did not force the manufacturers to recognize them at all. 

Q. Well, was it not brought on by these strikes?—A. But they were defeated in 
every strike that they had until their organization was run down considerably—it 
is stronger to-day than it ever was before in its history, and it is due to their con- 
nection with this system. ae: 

Q. Those troubles forced the necessity of bringing about stability in the trade, 
and this is the way you brought it about?—A. No; it forced upon the manufac- 
turers the foundation of their organization—their getting together to meet them 
on the same basis of action, you might say—on an equal basis. _ ; 

Q. The stove moulders’ union, then, is very largely responsible for bringing 
about the present position in your trade?—A. I can not say they were responsible 
for that. They are responsible for bringing about the organization of the stove 
manufacturers; there is no question about that. But as for the other, I think 
that both parties are entitled to the credit equally, because both parties have tried 
to come together. They have tried to make agreements that were for mutual 
interest, and they have both lived up to them; so I do not think there is any more 
credit due the one than to the other. 

(Testimony closed.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 18, 1900. 
TESTIMONY OF HON. JAMES M. GILBERT, 


Chairman of the Board of Mediation and Arbitration of the State of New York. 


The commission met at 11.10 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Hon. James M. Gilbert, of Syracuse, N. Y., chairman of the board of 
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mediation and arbitration he me lee of New York, was introduced as a witness 
i ly sworn, testified as follows: 

oe ee ae PARQUHAR.) Please give your name, address, and office.—A. James 

M. Gilbert; address, Syracuse, N. Y.; my office is that of chairman of the State 

board of mediation and arbitration of the State of New York. 

Q. In what year was your board first created there?—A. In 1887. 

Q. How long have you been a member of the board?—A. Since the 20th of May, 
1899. : 

Q. Have you any views to present to the commission before any oral examina- 
tion is made, in respect to the operations of your board, or your own views on 
State arbitration?—A. I was in some doubt as to how the matter should be 
presented; and looking over the topics as indicated in the topical plan of inquiry 
on manufactures and general business, I selected two or three of them and 
prepared a statement with reference to them, which I will read. [Reading:] 

‘“T mention three of the common causes of strikes: i . 

‘First. Unwillingness on the part of employers to recognize trades unions. 

“Second. Lack of cordiality on the part of employers toward their employees. 

“Third. Indiscreet leadership of the employees in their efforts to secure higher 
wages or better conditions of employment. ¥ 

- ‘Referring to the first of these causes, it may be stated as a general proposition 
that the employers in New York State are, as a rule, opposed to the organization 
of their employees into trades unions, and in most cases only tolerate their exist- 
ence because they are powerless to prevent them. 

‘‘The chief reason for this opposition to unionism is that the employer recog- 
nizes the fact that the employees who act individually in their efforts to secure 
higher wages or better conditions of employment are at a decided disadvantage 
as compared with those who are sustained by a union of individual interests. It 
is not likely that the employers would generally admit the truth of this state- 
ment. It is very common for employers to*state that they have no objection 
whatever to the organization of their employees into unions, and that they have 
no desire or purpose to interfere for or against unions. But their refusal to treat 
with or recognize union committees upon questions relating to wages or labor 
conditions is a practical repudiation of the principles of unionism and a most 
prolific cause of labor troubles. Working men have long since learned that 
when employers refuse to deal with them save as individuals there is really only 
one party to the case. There will be no such thing as industrial peace until 
employers recognize not only the right of the existence of trades unions, but 
also the purpose of their existence. 

““The refusal of employers to recognize trades unions has its origin in part in 
the second of the causes of labor difficulties, which I have enumerated, viz, a 
lack of cordiality on the part of employers toward their employees. 

““A broad conception of the true relation which should exist between the 
employer and employee is that it is really one of partnership in which each side 
is entitled to its fair share of the product of labor. Capital is prone to be selfish 
in the distribution of this product and to treat labor as it does the raw material 
upon which it works. It would therefore have full control over the question of 
wages and labor conditions and is not often willing to admit any closer relation, 
which would make these questions subject for debate. A closer relation would 
lead to a wider knowledge of the facts as to whether labor was receiving its fair 
share of the product of labor, and for this reason there is hesitation on the part of 
employers to put themselves in a position where greater publicity would be 
required. They prefer to deal with labor at arms’ length. A spirit of distrust is 
thus engendered which renders difficult attempts at the adjustment of difficulties. 

‘“‘Unwise leadership of laboring men is another cause of labor troubles. This 
cause does not often apply to the oldest and best of the skilled trades. As a rule, 
in these trades, men of discretion and experience who are skilled and tactful in 
the presentation of their cases are at the helm. 

“It is more frequently met in organizations of the less skilled classes, or in 
newly formed unions. Leadership in these bodies is frequently placed in the 
hands of men who lack discretion and are often fired with a zeal to try their new- 
born powers. 

‘It frequently happens, too, that leaders and business agents who are fully 
aware of the injustice of their demands and of the certainty of failure to enforce 
them, lack the moral courage to oppose the wishes of men they represent and to 
tell them the exact truth. This lack of courage usually has its source in the fear 
of a loss of power or of leadership. It has led to a good many serious strikes and 
often to the continuance of others that have been declared. 
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‘““THE SETTLEMENT OF LABOR DIFFERENCES. 


‘‘From my observation and personal experience gained in efforts to settle 
strikes, | am of the opinion that the most rational solution of labor differences lies 
in the making of agreements between employer and employees, by which all dis- 
putes shall be referred for settlement to boards of reconciliation made up in part of 
employees and in part of employers. This method of settling strikes presupposes 
the right on the part of workingmen to organize, their right to know the facts con- 
cerning the true condition of the trade which may be involved, and their equality as 
men with their employers. To be successful both sides must meet on a common 
basis at short range, imbued with a desire for fairness and candor and a determina- 
tion to reach conclusions which are fair to both sides. Discussions carried on by 
parties to this kind of agreements would give opportunity for giving and taking 
argument, for learning each other’s point of view, and for being influenced by 
reasonable considerations. I have participated in the settlement of many strikes 
where a little discussion has quickly cleared up many misunderstandings which 
seemed serious, and if such differences can be settled after a serious break has 
occurred, why should they not be more easily disposed of before open hostilities 
are declared? If this method of settling strikes is to become general, it must 
become so through the cultivation of a sentiment in its favor among the employ- 
ers of this country. Owing to the vast extent of our territory and resources 
employers have not been forced to the study of social questions, but with the 
changed conditions which are upon us a recognition of the true relation which 
should exist between employer and employees has become a necessity. It is for 
the employers to say whether they will recognize it. The idea of conciliation and 
arbitration agreements is not anew one. In New York State local agreements of 
this kind have been in successful operation for a number of years and I am 
informed that wherever they exist there have been no serious troubles. The 
agreements made by the Iron Moulders’ Union of North America and the Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Association, and between the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and the National Metal Workers’ Association are prominent 
examples of the value of this method of conciliation. The latter agreement in 
particular will, I believe, give great impetus to this principle. 


** COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


*T believe in the principle of compulsory arbitration. The consumer and the. 
public are interested in the enterprises of employers.and employees, and disturb- 
ances between them which become a public menace are a proper subject for con- 
trol on the part of the public. The usual argument against the principle is that 
its enforcement would be in violation of the personal rights of one or both of the 
parties interested. But it is an everyday occurrence for people to submit their 
differences to interpretation of laws in which there is more or less of compulsion. 
A compulsory arbitration board would be clothed with the authority of a court, 
and it does not seem to me that there would be less readiness to acquiesce in its 
decisions than there is in the decisions of other courts. Employers are now in 
many cases compelled to submit against their wishes to the force of trades unions 
or go out of business, and employees are compelled to accept the wages and con- 
ditions forced upon them by capital. 

‘‘Ts it not reasonable to suppose that they would both be ready to accept the 
decisions of an impartial arbitration board before which they have had a hearing? 
The great objection to compulsory arbitration boards, however, is that there is 
little public sentiment in their favor. The great majority of the workingmen in 
New York State, at least, have not been forced by hard experiences to see the 
necessity or expediency of such a law, and a law which had no public sentiment 
at its back would be a dead letter. : : 

“There is, however, a good deal of public sentiment in favor of a compulsory 
arbitration act which shall apply to corporations which derive rights and fran- 
chises from the public. Between such corporations and their employees there 
is something more than the ordinary relation existing between employer and 
employee. Railroads, for example, perform public functions. The entire com- 
munity depends upon them for the everyday movements of commerce. If they 
fail in their operation, paralysis follows in the communities which they serve. 
These observations apply to street railways as well as the surface railroads of the 
country. I believe that the public has the right to say that they shall not cease to 
perform their everyday functions because of difficulties which may arise between 
them and their employees. There is no reason why the differences between rail- 
roads and their employees should not be settled by means of voluntary concilia- 
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i d arbitration boards, but the attitude assumed by railroads—particularly 
Ses Bellwaye=tiowerd organizations of their men does not lead to a hopeful 
expectation of this kind of settlement. I believe that the general public would 
favor a law which would compel both sides to submit their differences to a public 
tribunal. 


“STATE ARBITRATION BOARDS. 


“T believe that State boards of arbitration, in the present condition of labor 
affairs, have a place which entitles them to consideration. Their organization is 
a recognition on the part of the State of the principle of arbitration and media- 
tion. ‘Those who are at all familiar with the work of the New York State board 
must recognize the fact that it has been of great service in settling labor differ- 
ences. Its offices have been almost entirely in the direction of mediation and even 
in cases where the board has not directly effected settlements their efforts have 
been of service in the final determination. In the year 1899 there were 455 strikes 
in New York State. Of this number the board took part in 73 and settled 20. 
There were 5,375 employees involved in the strikes settled by the board and 27,300 
involved in the strikes which the board attended officially. 

“Our statistics showing the number of strikes during the year cover every lock- 
out or strike which came to our knowledge, however small. Of the total number 
more than 200 lasted less than a week and more than 30 per cent lasted less than 
8 days. I give these figures to show why the board did not give official attention 
to more of them. Many of them were settled before we had knowledge of them. 
The 73 strikes which the board attended were the principal strikes of the year. 
There was an increase of 70 per cent inthe number of strikes in 1899 over 1898, and 
in the current year the proportion of increase over 1898 has been about the same. 
From January 1 to September 1 of this year there were 385 strikes, 75 per cent of 
which are for higher wages or shorter hours. In both years thestrikes took place 
on a rising labor market and were in the main successful.” 

That is all I have written. The great increase in the number of strikes in 
the last 20 months, in my opinion, did not indicate more than usual seriousness or 
difference between labor and capital. As I have said, they took place on a rising 
labor market, and as wages are the last thing to rise, the laborers became very 
anxious and eager to get higher wages and forced the issue all along the line. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) Do you believe the laborers have shared properly in the 
increase, from your knowledge of this question?—A. I should say they have. 

Q. They have got their share of the increase in the selling price of articles and 
commodities?—A. So far as is covered by the strikes that have occurred. I have 
not examined the question generally to know whether people who have not struck 
have gotten what they deserve or what they think they deserve, but I should say 
from the fact that the strikes have been successful in almost every case during 
the last 20 months, it would show that they had received what they thought was a 
fair share of the profit. 

Q. But very frequently there was a compromise between them and their employ- 
ers, was there not, and they did not get the full amount that they struck for? 
What is your observation in that regard in your State? Were the terms generally 
conceded to the full amount for which they struck?—A. Yes: they were. 

. (By Mr. FarquHar.) You have in the State of New York a provision by 
law for local boards as well as the State board?—A. Yes. 

Q. In your experience how many times have these local boards been called into 
existence?—A. Not once. 

Q. So that that provision is somewhat of a dead letter?—A. It is a dead letter. 

Q. In the law creating your board how widely defined are your powers of arbi- 
tration’—A. We have no power to enforce a decision unless both parties toa con- 
troversy shall agree to arbitrate. In that event they may state in writing the 
points of difference, and agree in writing to submit to arbitration. 

Q. Your first action, then, as a State board is mediation with the parties where 
the dispute or trouble occurs?—A. Yes. 


. And failing in that, the parties mus i iti ; 
ee a oe i t come, in writing, to your board to have 
_Q. What do you do on the refusal of one party in that case?—A. Simply con- 
tinue mediation. I may state, as a matter of fact, that there has been no case 
referred to our board for arbitration since I have been on the board. In fact 
there have been very few cases in the 13 years in which the board has been organ- 


ized—very few cases where the matters have been submitted f 1 
board for arbitration, one side or the other refusing. See : a 
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Q. Then wherein do you find the utility of the State board?—A. Entirely in 
bringing the parties together after they have severed relations. It is a matter 
entirely of mediation. Our board also has the power to investigate causes of 
strikes and make findings and recommendations. We did that in several cases 
last year. It practically amounts to arbitration—that is, the practical effect is 
the same as it would be in arbitration, because in a number of cases our find- 
ings and recommendations have been accepted after a public investigation. We 
haye power to send for papers and witnesses, swear witnesses, and get informa- 
tion bearing on the controversy. 

Q. Is the fact that you have all that power by statute probably one of the 
principal reasons that both parties will accept your findings more readily than 
a would if you were left simply as a mediation board?—A. Yes; I think that 
is true. 

Q. That is, they respect the power that is back of your board?—A. Yes. 

@. And yet in the settlement of disputes they resort to trade arbitration, busi- 
ness arbitration, or whatever it may be in the trade proper itself, without calling 
in the State board?—A. Yes. 

@. How far has this trade arbitration been carried in the State of New York? You 
mentioned two cases in national matters—the iron moulders and the machinists.— 
A. Ido not know how many agreements the machinists’ union have. The Na- 
tional Machinists’ Union has been in the habit of making these trade agreements 
with local manufacturers for a number of years. Mr. O’Connell informed me 
that he had anumber of agreements in New York State. I do not know where 
they are specifically, excepting one in Elmira. We settled a strike in Elmira in 
which one of those permanent agreements was made with the manufacturers. 
The bricklayers and stone masons in Rochester have had permanent trade agree- 
ments for over 10 years; they have never had a particle of trouble. They meet 
in March of each year and settle wages, conditions of labor, hours of labor, and 
conditions for a year from the May following. Any disputes are settled by a per- 
manent arbitration board made up of an equal number of each side. 

@. In those strikes that have occurred during the last 20 months, what class of 
labor was involved?—A. All classes; a great number of strikes by laborers of all 
kinds; more than the usual number of strikes by laborers. A good many of 
those strikes occurred through a difference of opinion as to the meaning of the 8- 
hour law with respect to what constituted the prevailing rate of wages. There 
was a difference of opinion on that. There is still. 

Q. Whatis the general construction in your State of the expression ‘“‘ prevailing 
wages?’—A. It has not been adjudicated in the highest court. 

@. Have you any decision of the court of appeals?—A. No; Ido not know of 
anything. There has been a disposition not to force that question to adjudication. 

Can it mean anything but the local rate of wages?—A. No; it can not, I do 
not think that is where the difference is. The legislature intended to pass a law 
making 8 hours a legal day’s work with the pay for 10 hours. It is a very great 
question in the minds of a good many employers of labor whether the law really 
means that they should have eight-tenths of 10 hours’ pay. That is the question 
that they are a little afraid to take to the court. 

Q. Are there many unions of this unskilled labor in the State of New York?— 
A. We have not met very many in our labors. 

Q. For instance, take a city like Rome, N. Y. Is there such a thing as an 
unskilled labor union there?—A. I do not know. We have not had any experi- 
ence in Rome. There is one in Rochester; there is one in Syracuse. 

Q. Are these unions of unskilled labor principally connected with public works 
or municipal works, streets and sewers, etc.?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have an 8-hour law in the State of New York?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it pretty thoroughly enforced, so far as you know?—A. I should say it was; 
yes. There are some notable exceptions to it. ; 

Q. What is the effect of the publicity of the reports which you have made after 
a thorough investigation of one of these disputes, on the community itself, on 
public opinion?—A. I think they do affect public opinion, if that is what you 
mean, They do have an effect on public opinion undoubtedly. We 

Q. Do the trade unions and organized labor generally accept the decisions of 
your board in respect to those disputes?—A. They have done so wherever we have 
had investigations. You must understand we have very few investigations. We 
had only six last year. 3h dae 

Q. Have you met with refusals on the part of these local organizations to accept 
mediation or arbitration from your board?—A. Never; and we have never met 
with but one refusal on the part of a manufacturer, and in that case we ordered 
a public investigation, held the investigation, swore him as a witness, made our 
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findings and recommendations, and they were aceepted by both sides, and he was 
very cordial to the members of the board after he got through with the trouble. 
When we first went to him he would not talk with us. He said he had not sent 
for us; did not want any interference with his business; he knew how to run it 
himself without any interference, and refused to answer any questions we put to 
him. We simply exerted the power we had to hold a public investi; ation, and” 
he acknowledged his error, accepted the findings, and settled the strike at once. 

Q. Do you find many like-minded employers in the State of New York?—A. No. 
Our board, with that one exception, has been received with the utmost cordiality 
on both sides. 

Q. I think you mentioned in your preliminary paper that one of the greatest 
troubles in the settlement of these things is that the employers would not recog- 
nize trade unions?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Do you find that pretty generally in your State?—A. I do. AsI stated in 
what I read, they will not always admit it, but that is my observation; that is the 
practical effect of their attitude toward trade unions, that they are opposed to 
them. 

Q. Do you find that isolated plants, away from the great centers of population, 
are more apt to have nonunion shops than in a city?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of cases in the State where they do isolate plants to be free 
both from taxes and from unionism?—A. They have been located with that end 
in view, but I find that they are being organized pretty rapidly. It is very hard 
to find any isolated places now where they are not organized. 

Q. Please state in your own way the utility of State arbitration as compared 
with trade arbitration—that is, the strength or the utility of the State board of 
mediation and arbitration—and whether it is a more desirable way than the trade 
arbitration that has been common to the bricklayers.—A. I have not any doubt 
whatever that trade arbitration is far superior to State arbitration. 

Q. State why,in your experience, men that®know the technicalities of the trade, 
know what their immediate necessities are, prefer trade arbitration to State 
mediation and arbitration.—A. I can tell why I think they should prefer it: 
Because, as you state, they are better posted on their necessities, on the trade 
technicalities, methods of manufacture, and all the conditions of labor than a 
State board can be. Such agreements are apt to be much more permanent than 
anything which might be arranged by a State board. The State boards at the 
very best, having as little power as they have, can do little else than to mediate. 
So that their influence for good can only be temporary. 

Q. Your State board, independent of the position of either disputant, can enter 
upon an investigation of any strike?—A. Yes. 

@. And you may publish your findings within 10 days, I believe?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you found in your experience any necessity of having an investigation 
entirely distinct from the disputants in a strike?—A. We have, because we have 
held an investigation. 

Q. What have been the results in a case of that kind, beneficial or otherwise?— 
A. Beneficial. 

@. Accepted?—A. Usually accepted. 

Q. (By Mr. Putuuips.) In holding those investigations you have authority to 
call for witnesses from both sides?-—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have interfered in a number of cases where you have not been 
called upon by either party to the controversy?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR. ) Have you had any cases where, after you have 
made your decision, but one or more of the parties concerned haye disagreed to 
it, it has led, nevertheless, to a settlement or left the matter just as it was?—A. 
Yes; led to a settlement ultimately. : 

Q. So that you think your investigations there led to a settlement?—A. Yes. 

Q. Domany of your investigations result in making a trade agreement after- 
ward between the employers and employees?—A. No. 

_ Q. Do many of these agreements depend on the position of the national or 
aS noth oe in respect to the settlement?—A. Yes. 

: ether they are agreeable to : i 
bodiaay So Asay én: g make settlements or not with the local 

Q. You say there have been more of these disputes the last 20 months than 
previously. To what reason do you assign this increase?—A. The general pros- 
perity in the country, increase in prices of all kinds of manufactured material, 
which rendered workmen very anxious to get their share of what they call the 
increase. 

Q. Would you properly define these things as strikes which are nothing but a 
readjustment of the wage scale?-—A. No; that is what I stated at the end of my 
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paper, that it did not really indicate any great differences between labor and 
capital. They were on and off in a day, a great many of them. There were over 
40 strikes that lasted less than a day; 6( that lasted a day. Thirty per cent lasted 
less than 8 days. 

_ Q. These were just simply readjustments?—A. That is all. We count among 
our strikes the garment workers’ strikes in New York, which are purely, 
in 90 per cent of the cases, readjustments of the annual scale. They take a vaca- 
tion practically in the month of August to get anew scale signed. It does not 
mean anything; it does not mean any general disturbance in the labor world. 
There were some 60 strikes in New York City which were disagreements 
between two bodies of labor unions, the Board of Walking Delegates and the Allied 
Trades Council. They have been at swords’ points for a number of years, and they 
have ordered a great many strikes to settle differences and jealousies between the 
boards. Our board never has paid any attention to those strikes. These two 
boards have now united within the last 3 or 4 weeks into one body, so that 
there will be a cessation of strikes on that account in New York City. 

Q. Do you find the unions of New York State, of skilled labor especially, more 
ready to accept arbitration than the employers are?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you say it is pretty much a rule with all organized labor in your 
State to submit to arbitration, whether trade or otherwise?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it desirable to have the powers of your board, as now constituted, enlarged 
through legislation, to be more effective?—A. I think it would be very difficult to 
enlarge the powers of our board without compulsory arbitration. 1 think they 
have about all the power they can exercise now without having compulsory 
arbitration. 

Q. What benefit would it be to labor and capital in the State of New York to 
have compulsory arbitration?—A. Settle labor differences without strikes, which 
are economically bad for the State, for the employer, and for the employee, and I 
believe it would also lead to a very large number of trade agreements. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS.) Suppose under compulsory arbitration that this board 
would find against the men—the men struck to secure certain wages and the board 
found against them—would the compulsion be such as to make those men con- 
tinue to work during the year at the price?—A. That would depend entirely upon 
what the specific provisions of the law were. 

Q. Would not compulsory arbitration imply that the men would be compelled 
to work at a wage that they perhaps thought was insufficient?—A. Yes; that 
would be the practical effect of it. 

. Would that not interfere very materially with the individual liberty and 
rights of the citizens?—A. Perhaps | ought to say that that would be the technical 
or legal effect of it, but not the practical effect, because I believe that the practical 
effect would be that there would be such decisions of an arbitration board as 
would commend themselves to the judgment of the men, and that they would 
accept the decisions. he 

Q. What would be done in case they did not accept, if it was compulsory? 
What means would you take to. require the men to work?—A. We have only 
the New Zealand law to judge from; and in that case, in New Zealand, they 
require the registration of trade unions and all the property of trade unions is 
subject to fine by the court. If they fined the trade unions, that would be the 
penalty. Of course, if a man paid the penalty he would not be compelled to 
work. He would have to keep paying penalties and probably he would want to 
work rather than pay the penalties. 

Q. Then suppose the employer, on the other hand, would say that he could not 
carry on his business and pay the wages as found against him?—A. He could go 
out of business; but is it reasonable to suppose that an arbitration board would 
make a decision which would force him out of business? Practically, is it reason- 
able to suppose that? I should not think so. eer ; 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaR.) What would a compulsory arbitration board do with 
a concern that really had been practically insolvent for three or four years, had 
been able to hide its debts, and had cut down its workmen 20 per cent? What 
would be the findings of the compulsory board there so far as the proprietors 
were concerned?—A. That is a question that would be very hard for me to 
answer. : 

. Is it not a fact that there are men in business and elsewhere that bring 
about troubles, strikes, or readjustments, whatever they may be called, simply 
because they are not able to pay; they are simply so deep in debt that they can 
not pay? : : 

Mr. ae L. Harris, Would not that be a question taken into consideration by 


your board? 
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The Witness. Yes. Their decision would have to be based on the particular 
case. Of course, I am assuming that in the making of a compulsory arbitration 
board labor would be represented and capital would be represented, and that 
there would be some umpire, some third party, who would be impartial and 
above suspicion; not an arbitration board made up as our present arbitration 
boards are. They would not be competent to deal with those questions. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquyar.) Is it your judgment of American organized labor that 
it would be more difficult to establish compulsory arbitration here than it would 
in Australia or almost any nation in the world?—A. Yes; I think it would be. I 
think it is a question that would have to be studied, and a compulsory arbitra- 
tion law would have to be worked out after years of experience and amendment. 

Q. You think that while in the State of New York your board, neither by find- 
ings nor decrees nor anything else, can go very far in forcing settlements, yet the 
fact that you have the statute machinery back of it is of great advantage?— 


es. 

Q. Why would it not be an advantage in all the States of this country to have 
compulsory arbitration, even though possibly the machinery is not complete 
enough to reach disputes and make fair settlements? Would it be well to have 
such statutes enacted by the States?)—A. I think so, whenever public sentiment 
is favorable to that kind of law. 

Q. In other words, would you like to have a law to stop all strikes?—A. Yes. 

@. Do you think that a State board or any board outside of trade arbitration 
can stop a strike as quickly as trade arbitration?—A. No; I do not. 

Q. In all the metal trades, etc., do they not make the first condition of any set- 
oe upon agreement that all parties shall stay at work as they were before?— 

. Yes. 

Q. Is not that practically the sole way that you keep down these labor troubles, 
these riots, and infractions of the peace?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whether you call it compulsory or not’, a State law that would force dispu- 
tants to stay at work until the dispute was settled by some tribunal, whether 
local, State, or otherwise, would you not think that that would be as good a way 
to settle it?—A. I do. 

Q. In your experience as an arbitrator, do you not think that as long as you 
reach the qualities of fair play between the two, through both sides having the 
public ear so that public sentiment can reach it, settlement is nearer being 
reached?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would say, then, that a law of compulsory arbitration would be of no 
benefit unless means were adopted for mediation first?—A. Yes; Ido. I think that 
the New Zealand plan, which provides for conciliation boards prior to an appeal 
to the arbitration board, is right along the line of trade agreements as they have 
started in this country; and their experience in New Zealand has been that a good 
many decisions resulted in a large number of trade agreements. The board of 
conciliation settles perhaps three out of five or two out of five labor difficulties 
that are referred to them, and besides that a large number of agreements are 
made without going to either board, as a result of compulsory arbitration. They 
know they have got to settle, and they get together and settle voluntarily without 
appeal to the board. 

Q. A very prominent public man has stated that ‘‘ No one who has observed 
the friction which arises between great corporations and their numerous employees 
can doubt the wisdom of establishing an impartial court for the just and equi- 
table settlement of disputes.” Do you know how any court could ever be formed 
in this country for the settlement of the tens of thousands of labor disputes that 
occur every month? In your experience have you ever seen where it was possible 
to bring the court functions into a settlement of any dispute between capital and 
labor, unless it was a civil suit?—A. No, I Have not. 

Q. I think you stated that trade arbitration proper between the employer and 
the employee on the customs of the trade and their wages, the hours of labor, and 
technicalities, and everything else, was probably the better way of settling all 
these things?—A. Yes, 

Q. Have you any views to present to the commission on the benefits that accrue 
from such agreements?—A. Only that it gets the employer nearer to the employee; 
they have a better understanding; they do not treat with each other at arm’s length; 
they settle their differences in a friendly way, and when they are settled it stops 
au motel J the ne ah the agreement lasts. It establishes a precedent 

or settling disagreements, which grows year after ideri 
each as the enemy of the other. = i! ber yoarie They aio comsd seas 

Q. Is not that practical cooperation between capital and labor?—A. Yes; in a 
sense. 


—- 
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_Q. You have no cooperative institutions in the State of New York now, have 
you, in production?—A. No; the United Community used to be, but it is not now. 
They have a branch up in Niagara Falls that is run like any other factory, I guess; 
that is not cooperative now. 

AS (By Mr, A, L, Harris.) How many members constitute your board?—A. 
ree. 
_  Q. How are they distributed?—A. One member must be a member of an incor- 

porated labor union, one member of the dominant political party, the other a 
member of the party casting the next highest number of votes. They are appointed 
a the governor, with the advice and consent of the senate, and hold office for 

years. 

Q. Briefly, what is your power?—A. We are directed to put in an appearance 
upon strikes, to offer our services as an arbitration board or in the capacity of 
mediators. We haye power to hear appeals from the local arbitration boards 
which are provided for in the statute, and to render decisions on those appeals. 
We have power to hold public investigations, send for papers and persons, and 
hear testimony. 

Q. You are not compelled to wait until you are invited to adjust them?—A. No; 
we are not supposed to wait until we are invited. 

Q. When you hear of a strike you immediately take steps?—A. We do; yes. We 
make inquiry where it is a physical impossibility to get around. Some of the 
time during the last 2 years it has been a physical impossibility to reach all the 
strikes we have heard from. 

Q. Is your board growing in favor or disfavor?—A. I think it is growing in 
favor both with laboring men and employers. We have reason to think so from 
expressions we get from people that we serve. 

Q. The good that you have done, you think, warrants hope of good for the 
future?—A. I think so. 

Q. You think that the board is one of the necessary parts of the government of 
the State of New York?—A. Ido. I think the board is worthy of existence. 

. You have spoken of certain conditions in favor of compulsory arbitration. 
Could you briefly outline the way in which you would have compulsory arbitra- 
tion introduce itself into a controversy?—A. Compulsory arbitration is an entirely 
new subject. We must judge simply from the experience in New Zealand prac- 
tically. I would like the idea of compelling arbitration if either party to a con- 
troversy desired it. Under the New Zealand law men are not compelled to 
arbitrate if both sides decide that they do not want arbitration. There is no com- 
pulsion unless one side or the other desires to arbitrate. I would have that kind 
of a law in this country. i : 

Q. But has not the public a right, under certain conditions, to interfere when a 
strike is in progress and life and liberty endangered?—A. I have not any doubt of 
that. Practically the State does interfere in New Zealand, where they have tried 
compulsory arbitration in every case. That is, there are no cases on record where 
either one side or the other would not ask for arbitration; so that, practically, they 
do compel arbitration in every case. : 

Q. The fact that you had a compulsory law would probably induce trade settle- 
ments, would it nat?—A. Yes; I think so; very decidedly. 

Q. Would you only use the compulsory part as a last resort?—A. As a last 
resort. They have only had about 60 cases before the New Zealand arbitration 
board in 5 years. pn ' 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Are there any propositions for the amendment of your 
law coming before the legislature of New York?—A. I do not know of any. We 
have recommended that the executive officers in cities shall be compelled to 
notify us of the existence of strikes in their territory, and that the presidents and 
officers of trades unions be required to notify the State board of strikes. These 
are the only recommendations that I know of. Whether they will be incorpo- 
rated or not into laws I can not say. It would bea very good thing. It would 
help us many times in settling strikes early in their existence. re 

(). Independent of quasi-public corporations like railroads, have you any belief 
that national arbitration or a national board in this country could do any good?— 
A. No. 

Q. You think all the remedial legislation needed lies entirely with the State 
and with the unions?—A. I do; yes. ah ; ; Oe 

. Do you regard the State of New York in its legislation on mediation, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration as far ahead of any other State in the Union?—A. Yes. 
Most of the legislation on that subject is copied from that of New York State. | 

Q. Have you found any features in any other State legislation that might with 
profit be adopted by New York?—A. The feature of notification is one that we 
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ought to haveincorporated. Ihave not read the new Indiana law very thoroughly. 
It oad not come He my attention until within the last 2 months, and I have not 
had an opportunity to look it over. : 

Q. (By Mr. A.L. Harris.) Have you anywhere in fees reports a summary of 
the entire number of strikes that have been settled by your board since it has 
been in existence?—A. No. ’ 

Q. (By Mr. Putuirs.) You have for certain years, have you not?—A. I have 
only for the year I have been on the board. ‘ ee 

q. Did the board keep a record of it prior to your connection with it?—A. I do 
not think so. 

. (By Mr, A, L, Harris.) My object in asking that question was to know 
whether the number of strikes that you have settled has increased from year to 
year or not.—A. I am informed that in the last 2 years there has been a greater 
activity on the part of the members of the board, and that the results have been 
better. Better results have come from the work in the last 2 years. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILiies.) What course does your board take when there are a 
number of strikes in various parts of the State?—A. We have had times when all 
three of us have been in separate places, and the clerk in another place, and the — 
secretary in another place. Very seldom all three go together. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Your secretary is not a member of the board?— 
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. No. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS.) But he is familiar with your methods of procedure?— 
A. Yes; he does a great deal. He spends most of his time in New York City, 
where there are a great many strikes. He looks them up. 

Q. But you have all three present when you have an investigation?—A. Yes. 

(Testimony closed. ) 


a 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 19, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. HUGH HART LUSK, 
Of New Zealand. 


The commission met at 11.05 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 

time Hon. Hugh Hart Lusk, former member of New Zealand Parliament, 
appeared as a witness and, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 
: (By Mr. FaRQuHAR.) You will give your name, address, and what position, 
if any, you hold now officially in New Zealand.—A. Myname is Hugh Hart Lusk. 
My home address is Auckland, New Zealand. My present address is New York, 
general delivery. I now hold no official position whatever. 

Q. You have been a member of the New Zealand Parliament for some time?— 

es. 

Q. How long?—A. About 11 years. 

Q. How long have you been a resident of New Zealand?—A. For 35 years. 

Q. Have you resided in any of the other Australian divisions?]—A. Yes; I have 
resided in New South Wales and in Victoria. 

Q. You may state in your own way, if you please, the initiative and the progress 
of labor legislation in New Zealand, more especially relating to the settlement of 
labor disputes through mediation, conciliation, or arbitration, the mechanic lien 
laws and employers’ liability laws, and like questions that have entered into your 
legislation.—A. I think I might begin by saying that up to the year 1892 there 
was a great deal of friction between the employers of labor and the laboring 
classes in New Zealand, and also in Australia. It culminated in 1892 in what 
was known as “‘ The Great Strike,” which affected all the colonies of Australasia, 
New Zealand like the others. It began with the seamen’s strike and it extended 
to nearly all the principal industries of the country. The thing was so bad that 
it of course attracted attention, because everything was tied up. Railway 
employees struck, carriers struck, sailors struck; every one of the great industries 
of the country, with the exception of gold mining, was practically tied up for a 
time. That, of course, attracted much attention everywhere, and attempts were 
made in all the colonies to meet it. The attempts made in the Australian colonies 
all took the form of arbitration, which was not compulsory; that is to say, every 
sort of scheme was put into the form of law by which people could arbitrate such 
differences. In New Zealand, however, there had been such a law before, but it 
had not been taken advantage of for the simple reason that the parties had no 
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confidence that they would ever come to any settlement. Their differences were 
such that each party would think themselves the strongest and hold out; just as 
I take it they are doing to-day in the coal regions of Pennsylvania. The minister 
for labor, Mr. Reeves, who is now agent-general for the colony in London, thought 
that it was time that some effort were made to go beyond this, and in 1893 he pro- - 
posed a law, which he had himself carefully elaborated, for making arbitration 
compulsory. It was twice rejected by what is called The Council there—that is, 
the equivalent of the senate in our parliament—which naturally represented largely 
the more capitalistic class of the country. But on the third occasion, the end of 
1894, they accepted it as being the most hopeful experiment that could be made; 
andit was made—as many of the laws are madein New Zealand—merely tentative. 
It was only in force for 2 years, until it should be tried, in point of fact. 

The law has been amended from time to time since then, but not in any of the 
absolutely radical features. The main features were these: That all, employers 
and employed, in any trade whatever should be invited to associate themselves 
into what might be called trades unions and register themselves as registered 
unions. The object of that was that there should be some person authorized to 
speak on behalf of the employed persons and also on behalf of the manufacturers, 
or whatever they were, who were on the other side. Further, it was enacted 
that there should be a court of conciliation instituted in each center of popula- 
tion—there are really 6 centers of population in New Zealand—which court 
should consist of 5 persons, 2 of them to be elected annually by the registered 
employed persons—that is, the trades—and 2 of them by the employers, also reg- 
istered, and the fifth person should be elected by the other four, as chairman. 
This court was to be the court of first instance—that is to say, that when people 
quarreled or had a difference they should appeal first to this court of conciliation. 
There were no fees to be paid, and that is a material feature in the whole system. 
There are no fees paid in connection with conciliation in New Zealand, The 
Government pays all expenses. 

The application has to be made either on behalf of a registered body of employ- 
ers or on behalf of a registered body of employees, and the question was taken up 
simply in the ordinary way of conciliation by this board. If they come to a deci- 
sion which is accepted, of course there isan end of it. If they do not come toa 
decision accepted by both parties, either party is at liberty to appeal to the arbitra- 
tion court of the colony. 

The arbitration court consists of three persons. It was originally five, but it 
has been reduced to three. One of these persons is elected by all the registered 
labor bodies throughout the colony, the other is elected by the employers’ bodies, 
and the third person, who is chairman and practically arbitrator of what is done, 
is one of the judges of the supreme court, who is from time to time appointed by 
the governor of the colony. 

. You haye parties in this appellate court of New Zealand denominated assess- 
ors; what are their functions?—A. The assessors can be called in by the court, 
and in almost every case the assessors are called in; that is, persons especially 
acquainted with the circumstances of the trade which is in dispute. Two assess- 
ors are usually called in by the court—persons who are supposed to speak on 
behalf of the employers and on behalf of the employees from special knowledge. 
They have no actual voice, excepting advisory. They have no actual voice in the 
decision of the court. 

Q. Do they stand in the character of experts?—A. Yes; experts. 

This court is absoltitely final; there is no appeal from the court, excepting as 
to a question of the construction of the law—that is to say, as to what their powers 
really are. That might be a question for the supreme court of the country to 
decide. Their decision is not subject to any appeal whatever; itis final. They 
are, as I say, the representatives equally of labor and of capital and of the chief 
justiciary of the country. Their usual place of sitting is at the capital, but they 
move to the other centers when a case arises of importance at any of these, and 
they take the evidence on the spot. They are empowered to take any evidence 
that seems necessary to them to throw light on the question. They may call for 
any papers, for any books, for any information whatever. They may compel the 
production of all books and documents whatever in the same way that the supreme 
court of the country can do. They sit in public, an absolutely public court, no 
private sessions whatever. All of it is open to the public, and I may say that the 
government publishes every month a report of all the proceedings of the court 
as taken down by the shorthand reporter—all the evidence and the conclusions. 
Their decision is generally for a certain time—that is to say, they will say the rate 
of wages in this case, which is the question in dispute, is, in our opinion, suffi- 
cient under the existing circumstances of the trade, or it is insufficient, and we 
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i the rate of wages should be raised somuch, and that shall be the mini- 
Pre San of wages in this trade at this particular center of work for, say, one 
year or two years, or whatever they may think desirable. They have the power 
of extending this decision of theirs to affect all parts of the colony if they think 
fit. I may give you one case: This question which has arisen between the shoe- 
makers’ union and the manufacturers of shoes has arisen in the Auckland district, 
but after taking all the evidence in the case we are of the opinion that our decision 
might properly be made to extend throughout the country, and we therefore say 
that for a space of 12 months from this date the rate of minimum wages through- 
out the colony shall be so much; the number of apprentices as compared with 
the number of expert workmen shall not exceed somany. These were the two 
questions that came up in that particular case. ¥. 

There were persons outside of these unions—manufacturers who had not joined 
any registered body of manufacturers—who said: ‘‘ That is all right; we have not 
anything to do with this. This does not affect us. Weare allright. We will go 
on as we are doing.” But the court said: ‘‘ No; on the complaint of any person 
whatever we will make it apply to every manufacturer throughout the country. 
We have the power to do so, and it would be unfair to the manufacturers who are 
incorporated if we made a rule to affect them which did not affect outsiders. 
They, of course, might be starved out of the business. Therefore it shall affect 
everybody.” Well, that was the case in that particular strike, and there were 
some manufacturers who defied the decision of the court, and the court had them 
up before it and inflicted a fine of $500 for the offense, with the warning that in 
every action in which a complaint was made that they were employing men at 
less wages than those fixed a similar fine would be imposed on them, Of course. 
in the case of employers it practically put a stop to it. 

I may say that there never has been any organized revolt against the decision 
of the court. It has now been in force for 6 years, and every year it has been 
taken advantage of in an increasing scalé} every year there have been more ap- 
peals to the court on new questions arising. Finding thatthe court treated them 
apparently with absolute fairness, sometimes deciding in favor of the workers 
and sometimes in favor of the employers, without any bias, both parties have got 
into the habit of appealing to the court as soon as any question really arises. 
They are obliged, practically, to appeal to the court, because it is manifest that it 
is to the interest of one party or another, wherever there is a difference, to 
get an absolute decision upon the question, since they find that these decisions 
are absolutely enforced. Of course, if you had decisions of the court which were 
not always enforced, you would necessarily bring the court into contempt, and 
ata ss it would fail altogether, but so far in New Zealand we have had no 

ailure. 

I remember well the contempt that was expressed for the idea of compulsory 
arbitration and the argument that was used. I have seen it used in England. I 
have seen it used here, as well as in Australia. The argument used was that you 
could not send hundreds of thousands of men to jail. Supposing there was such 
a court with power to compel obedience to its finding, if the number of men who 
were on strike or wanted to go out on strike were sufficiently large it would be 
inoperative, because you could not possibly enforce it. 

The answer to that, of course, is that experience shows that the vast majority 
of people are not fools, Neither workmen nor capitalists are fools as a rule, and 
no body of employees ever have been found who were fond of striking for its own 
sake, They are perfectly aware that they suffer terribly by the conditions of 
every strike, and everything that holds out the hope of better conditions seems to 
them to be at all events well worth trying. Now, if men have any real griey- 
ance they are not going to condemn themselves to starvation or to loss of their 
homes or to having to scatter all over the world for the sake of carrying out a 
mere prejudice or mere fad. So we found it in New Zealand. We found that 
although the men were by no means so successful as they hoped, were by no 
means able to get decisions wholly in their favor, yet whenever there was any 
real grievance they always got some relief, and they were always satisfied it was 
far better for them to take what was given them in this way than it was to 
attempt to defy the law and to go out onstrike. Asa matter of fact, there never 
has been any strike whatever in New Zealand, large or small, since the law was 
put in operation. 

In Australia there was at first a very great deal of prejudice against the idea, a 
very strong prejudice indeed. I speak because I was myself in New South Wales 
in the year 1892-93, at a time just after the great strike, when there was nothing 
much talked about but how to avoid such a misfortune again. The prejudice on 
the part especially of employers amounted almost to plain ridicule. They would 
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not listen to anyone who suggested compulsory arbitration. They saw it intro- 
duced into New Zealand and they watched it very closely. Every now and then 
ers representing the different chambers of commerce have come over to New 
ealand and investigated the matter for themselves, and the result of their investi- 
gation has been that in two of the colonies, South Australia and New South Wales, 
there have been brought forward laws similar in their general effect to the law 
of New Zealand; and at the date of the last mailleaving Australia that law was 
under consideration by the parliament in Sydney; a law drawn precisely upon the 
lines of the New Zealand act with the exception of omitting the conciliation court. 
The attorney-general, bringing it forward, stated that he had left that out on pur- 
pose, because, from a careful investigation of results, he had come to the con- 
clusion that where there was an absolutely effective means of bringing about a 
settlement men would less and less resort to one which was of a very doubtful 
character; and that evenin New Zealand people were more and more making the 
conciliation court a mere form as preliminary to going to the court which really 
could enforce its decisions. Therefore in his act, which I have no doubt from 
what I know of the parliament there will become a law, he simply takes all that 
part of the act which is compulsory. He says the result of 6 years’ trial has been 
that they have saved immense sums of money in New Zealand; they have been 
saved friction between the classes, and there has been such an increase of manu- 
facturing energy in the country as no other one of these colonies can show. 

Now, that is generally, in a very few words, the result of what has been done 
with the arbitration law in New Zealand. I donot know that I need to expatiate 
onit. If there are any things not clear, I would be glad to answer any questions. 

Q. Can this board or court hear all the cases that may occur? A number of 
strikes might be inaugurated about the same time, in which event how does the 
court hear all the cases, being but one court for so large a population?—A. The 
moment a question is referred to the court it becomes sub judice. No similar 
dispute can be allowed to take the form of a strike. Any person refusing to 
work is liable to be imprisoned or fined. Any person turning away his employees 
while the question is before the court is also in danger of fine or imprisonment. 
The court has absolute power to put down its foot, just as the supreme court 
would in a case of contempt of court, and say, ‘‘ There shall be no attempt to 
take this matter out of our hands; it is here now and we shall decide it, and you 
must not attempt to disturb existing relations until it is decided.” 

Q. Then they would not allow a strike in a different place on the same ques- 
tion?—A. No; not on the same question. 

Q. But there might be a strike on another question; then how would the court 
handle several of them at the same time, or have you had that difficulty?—A. Oh, 
there are always cases in advance in New Zealand. There are always cases to 
be heard, although they strive very earnestly to keep up with them. They are 
not able to be always abreast of the cases, but they have hitherto contrived to be 
within a month or 6 weeks of the cases because they do nothing else, and go from 
place to place to hear the cases. As there are no lawyers allowed in the court, the 
cases do not take nearly-so long. Iam an old lawyer myself and I speak without 
any intention of making fun of the profession; but of course a lawyer has to do 
something for his money, and what he generally does do is to make the case a 
good deal longer than it need otherwise to be. In other words, it has greatly 
tended to a reduction of time that no lawyers are allowed to appear in court. 
The persons who appear are interested parties on each side, but no lawyer is 
allowed to represent them. 

I have considered the question of how this could be worked on the enormously 
larger scale of a.country like this, and it seems to me that there is no insuperable 
difficulty if the country were mapped out into districts. There could be just as 
many courts constituted on the same basis as were necessary for the prompt hear- 
ing of allcases. Of course you can not deal with it as we do with one arbitration 
court, but you may deal with it with a dozen or more arbitration courts, And 
there is no difficulty if the basis of the court were the same, and its powers were 
the same, it seems to me; always supposing the people of America are not fond 
of a row for the row’s sake, which, after 4 years’ investigation, I do not think is 
a fact. I think they are just as reasonable people as the people of New Zealand; 
the only thing is that our people have had the chance to show their reason. 

. (By Mr. Kennepy.) If the matter before the court be a question of wages, 
does the decision go back to the time the case was made up and brought to the 
court or from the time of the decision?—A. No; from the date of the decision. 
The operation of the decision is from its date, not before. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuaRr.) Are we to understand that both the employers and 
employees are under a registry law?—A. That is so. No one has a right to go to 
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ourt unless they have already registered as a body of some kind. There is 
pening to hinder adores men registering themselves as a body, but they must 
have some recognized officer who can be dealt with. One object that Mr. Reeves 
told me he had in doing that was that he hoped in this way the principle of 
trades unionism for the purpose of appealing to law would become universal 
among all trades, and that it would have the additional advantage of becoming a 
sort of universal system of benefit societies; that all these people could join 
together and they would necessarily have some fund, and in fact that they may 
have that fund, the law provides also that those registered societies shall be 
empowered to go into court and recover the dues that are due to them from their 
members under the rules under which they join. é 

Q. (By Mr. Puitutes.) And those employers of labor that are not registered are 
bound under the decision of the court, but have no right to appeal to it?—A. No 
right to appeal to it, but bound by its decision. , 

. (By Mr. FarquuaR.) Can you say how nearly your registry law conforms 
to the British registry law?—A. I am not familiar with that law. ae 

Q. You can not say that the New Zealand law was copied after the British 
act?>—A. I could not say that, but I should think in all probability it is not, 
because we have copied very few things from the law as in force in England, 

Q. The registry law of New Zealand is in the nature of an incorporation, both 
for the employer and employee, and the incorporated body,if a trades union, is 
subject to all the penalties of law as an incorporated body?—A. Yes; all its funds 
are liable to the decision of any court. i 

Q. Your reasons for framing that law were that heretofore you had simply asso- 
ciated bodies without any authority or any person to bring into court and to be 
answerable for breaches of the peace, malfeasance in office, etc.?—A. Yes. 

Q. So you adopted practically the British system of registration, whereby all 
their officers are responsible?—A, That isgo. If that is the English law, then it 
is practically adopted. 

@. We have no registration law in this country; we have no incorporation of 
unions; then how would it be possible to apply your compulsory arbitration law 
of New Zealand here?—A, I do not think it would be possible. 

Q. You do not think it could be applied in any country unless the registry was 
preliminary to the arbitration?—A. I think that is the basis of the whole thing. 
That I know was the conclusion that Reeves came to and he had made a study of 
the conditions as far as law was concerned,and he came to the conclusion that 
nothing could be done that would be effective without first of all getting the par- 
ties into a corporate position. 

By Mr. PHILLIps.) You would therefore advise the incorporation of labor 
organizations?—A, Certainly; most strenuously. 

(). Have you found any hardship on the corporations by the imposition of fines? 
Have they ever been fined to any large extent when in the wrong?—A. No; they 
have not been fined largely. I may say fairly that the trouble with the arbitra- 
tion law of New Zealand has not arisen from the employees, but from the employ- 
ers of labor. They have been the people that the law has had to fight, because 
they have always had the impression that they had the better of it if it came toa 
fight. They have the money. 

Q.. Then the labor bodies are in favor of incorporation or registry?—A. Oh, yes; 
and increasingly. This last year the increase of these incorporated bodies was 
enormous. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Have you any idea what the percentage of organized 
labor is in New Zealand to the unorganized?—A. I have an idea and I think I 
could probably ascertain it absolutely. I have the means of getting exact data 
on a great many Of these points because I have the documents, but I have not 
ent of looking it Up, a it is only an impression. It is hardly worth while 

oO give an impression, but my impression is that up to last year something li 
three-fifths of all labor was See 7 ‘ gisacccke 

Q. You mentioned, as an illustration, the shoemaker matter. Suppose that 
your final court decided upon a rate of wages for twelve months in the shoemak- 
ing trade, would that decision prevail over all the shoemaking trade in New Zea- 
land?—A. It did. 

Q. So that practically the State makes the wage of the workingman?—A. Prac- 
tically the State makes the wage of the workingman. And at the end of the 
time they decided—both employers and employees—that they would not go back 
to the court for any extension, but keep the thing as it was. 

Q. But there is a chance for application, if necessary, to continue the judg- 
ment?—A. That is all that is necessary to be done. 


Q. (By Mr. Puituips.) But supposing the conditions would change within the 
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year?—A. There is no provision in the law for altering within the period 
mentioned, 

Q. Not in the period, but at the end of the year?—A. Either party can go to 

the court and ask to have it reviewed. 
_ Q. (By Mr. Farguuar.) If a particular union makes a complaint to the court, 
it practically brings the other party into court, willing or not?—A. Certainly; and 
practically it brings all others in the same trade, whether they are the parties 
complained against or not. 

Q. (ae Me, KENNEDY.) You say the decision is binding on all in the same trade. 
I would like to ask the result in a case of this kind: Suppose it is a case of reduc- 
tion of wages and the employers in one city in the colony were paying the rate of 
wages which the court decided should be reduced; they were willing to pay that 
rate of wages and so stated. Would they be compelled then to reduce those 
wages?—A, The court never fixes a maximum rate of wages. You may pay as 
much as you please, but never less than somuch. The minimum wage is what 
the court fixes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Are any of your public utilities, like surface railroads, 
etc., owned by the government in New Zealand?—A. Yes. Not all, because the 
government did not begin the practice of doing this until after a great many had 
been started, but all our steam railroads, not mere street railroads, belong to the 
government. 

Q. Are the employees on these government roads organized?—A. They are 
organized. 

@. Subject to this law also?—A. Subject to this law. 

Q. Are the miners organized?—A. Yes. I do not know whether the gold miners 
are organized, though of course they may be, but the coal miners are, throughout 
the colony. 

Q. Strikes among gold miners are very infrequent?—A, I never heard of astrike 
among them, 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) Do you do much in mining quartz?—A. Yes. They do 
not strike on account of wages. Some of them must be organized, for I observed 
one case before the court. One large quartz-mining company was brought before 
the court and a decision was given about a yearago,I think. A decision was 
given which was practically in favor of the men, and I am not certain but I think 
an application was made by some one to have that extended to quartz-mining 
companies in other parts of the colony, and the court, after hearing the case, 
decided that it would not do so, because the conditions were not the same, and 
that they would require to have the case brought before them as in other cases, 
because the conditions in different parts of the country were not similar. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHaRr.) In the case of unorganized or nonunion labor, how 
could the parties, one or more, come into court through a complaint and have a 
hearing?—A. There is no way. 

@. Consequently the organized labor under registration and the employers 
under registration, through this law, regulate really the wages of all unorganized 
labor in New Zealand?—A. That is so. 

Q. And have complete control of the whole labor market?—A. Complete 
control, 

Q. What, to your mind, has been the practical effect of this law in settling the 
strikes and making a uniform wage and uniform working day to the whole 
colony?—A. The effect has been steadily to raise the rate of wages. The rate of 
wages has risen steadily during the 6 years, until now I should say on an average 
it is nearly one-third higher than it was. p ; 

Q. The employer and employee being on the same footing as to their own inter- 
ests, has that advantaged your colony as to outside markets, independent of your 
home consumption?—A. I can only say that there has been a great increase of 
manufacturing productions, and I presume there would not have been if they 
had not found that it paid. Idonotknowmorethan that. I am merely going on 
the general principle that year by year new industries are being started and the 
old ones are being increased in their productions. Therefore I take it to be the 
best indication that the thing is not found inimical to their success. 

Q. Are your manufacturing industries equal to your home consumptionin New 
Zealand?—A. Well, equal in the way they are in most colonies. <A certain class 
of goods are not made at all in the colonies. A certain class of goods are all 
imported from Great Britain and others from France and Germany, particularly 
in the Australian colonies; but New Zealand is especially conservative because the 
most of its goods come from Great Britain. ; 

Q. Has this raise of one-third in wages, which enters into the output, disadvan- 
taged your dealing with Australia proper?—A. No; not at all. 
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Q. You are able to compete equally as well as you did before you had this — 
arrangement?—A. It is a curious fact that New Zealand makes a great deal more 
of the fine woolen goods than are used in New Zealand, while Australia makes a 
great deal less than she uses herself, and the export of such goods has greatly 
increased. It isnot exactly in competition with Australian goods; it is rather in 
competition with the goods of the outside world going to Australia. But we 
have no advantage over outside goods in the way of customs duties. There is no 
customs convention at all. We pay the same duty that the German pays for his — 
goods going into Australia,and yet there has been a marked increase in the trade. 
I can scarcely say that I follow it, but as a matter of fact itis so. I suppose it is 
possible at least that better machinery and better workmen are the result of better 
wages, 

a What are the main raw materials of the product of New Zealand that enter 
into manufactures?—A. Well, I suppose you might say that wool, timber, flax— 
that is, the native flax of New Zealand—and the native gum of New Zealand are 
the four largest factors. There are many minor ones. 

Q. You import all your raw cotton?—A. Oh, yes. 

@. Where are your principal imports of cotton from?—A. I suppose from 
America. There has been a very large increase in the imports in the last 5 years 
to New Zealand from America. I have no doubt there would be more if New 
Zealand goods could come into America on as easy terms as the American goods 
go into New Zealand. 

Q. Are your textile workers very well organized?—A. Very well organized. 

Q. Have you strict laws in respect to sanitary arrangements there?—A. Quite 
exceptionally strict, I should say, andin regard to hours of labor and with regard 
to the age of persons who can beemployed. All these things are very stringently 
regulated. 

O. Have you different hours of labor for your different trades?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no 8 or 9 hour law for the*eities?—A. There is this: No person in 
any trade can be employed, without payment for extra time, more than for 48 
hours a week. 

Q. That is the Statelaw?—A. That is the State law. If youemploy persons for 
more, they must be paid a wage and a half for the extra time, and you are not at 
liberty to employ any one on extra time under 18 years of age. No person under 
18 years of age can be employed for extra time. Women in factories can not be 
employed for more than 44 hours in the week. There are a good many special 
regulations in regard to the employment of women. 

Q. Just state them, if you please.—A. To begin with, no woman can be employed 
in a factory until she is 18 years of age. No youth can be employed until he is 
16 years of age. You may not employ a woman or girl more than 44 hours in the 
week, and you must arrange that the extra 4 hours shall constitue a half holiday— 
shall not be distributed over the week but shall constitute a half holiday. There 
are special regulations which I can not tax my memory with now with regard to 
the sanitation of the room and space allowed in all factory rooms, especially for 
girls. There has been very special care taken that everything that has been thought 
necessary for men shall be made, if possible, better in regard to the women. 

Q. What is the law in respect to the employment of children?—A. You can not 
TE eae You can not employ any child in a factory or workroom under 16 
years of age. 

Q. Do you have compulsory education there?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Is there anything compulsory about children there being required to attend 
school a certain time before they are admitted into these factories?—A. There is 
this, that the parents are subject to fine and imprisonment if they do not send 
them to school so many days in the year, unless they are sick. Of course, there 
are exceptions in that case. I was the author of the education act myself, so I 
take a particular interest in the education law. 

Q. How many days constitutes your school year there?—A. It is practically 9 
months in the year. Two months in the summer, 1 week at Christmas, and 3 
weeks in midwinter are excepted, so you have practically 9 months’ school in the 
year. To exempt the parents from fine or imprisonment the child must be sent 
f to school at all events 3 out of 4 school days. I was noticing the last govern- 

ment handbook, and according to the returns made the attendance at the schools 
was 20 per cent higher than in any other known country in the world. All the 
Australian colonies have compulsory education, but it does not compel somehow 
‘ to the same extent. It is not that anybody has been had up and fined in New 
Zealand, but I think it is largely owing to the fact that there was much looking 
after. The system has become a system of very close inspection by the people 
interested. There is the education board, of which there are 6 in New Zealand, 
one for each of the 6 districts—formerly the 6 provinces of New Zealand now 
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the 6 educational districts, because the provinces were done away with a good 
many years ago. This board has the supreme control of the education, subject 
to the act, in its own district. They subdivide the district into school districts 
as they are called, and in each school district there is elected every year by the 
householders of the district a school committee of 7, whose duty it is to look after 
the working of the school and the attendance of the children. The result seems 
to have been that the schools give more satisfaction and the children are more 
regular in their attendance than in any one of the Australian colonies, a long way. 
This last return makes it something like 89 per cent—the number of the children 
who were actually in attendance during the year. 

Q. Does the State, through taxes, provide for all these schools?—A. Out of the 
general revenue of the country. There is no special tax. 

Q. Taken out of the general fund?—A. Simply voted by the parliament. 

Q. Has the State established any technical schools?—A. Yes. 

@. Schools of trade, etc.2—A. Some; not ona very largescaleas yet. They were 
not in existence until after I left, so they are of recent institution. It can not be 
more than 3 or 4 years. 

Q. Arethese distinct from the general educational school law?—A. Oh, no; they 
are a part of it. The grammar schools, as they are called, are equivalent to your 
high schools and are a part of it. The university isa part. It is all a part, and 
there is no reason why any person should not proceed from the lowest to the high- 
est grade of education without expense if he shows sufficient aptitude. They will 
not be admitted unless they do. They will not be admitted from what are called 
the common schools—that is to say, from the elementary schools into the high 
school—until they have passed the necessary examination. The attendance in the 
colleges is not compulsory at all, because you can not compel anyone to go to 
school after 15 years of age, and of course they would not be competent to go to 
the colleges until after that, so that it is a matter of choice; but the whole thing 
is one system. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuires.) At whatageare they admitted to the primary school?—A. 
Five years of age—from 5 to 15. 

Q. The same age for boys and girls?—A. The same age for boys and girls. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have you any special statute there on employers’ lia- 
bility?—A. There is a special statute, and I believe quite a stringent one. I am 
told, although I have not examined it myself, that it was largely framed upon the 
English model. I do not know what the distinctions are, but it was largely 
framed upon that model. 

Q. Are you conversant with the last British act—the compensation act?—A. 
As conversant as one can be by merely looking through it; not studying it as I 
would have done if I had been specially interested. 

Q. You are not aware that New Zealand has adopted that yet?—A. No; I do 
not think she has. I have not seen it in the newspapers, and I think I should 
have seen it certainly had they. ; 

Q. Have you any knowledge of how far the New Zealand trade unions and 
labor organizations enter into insurance of their members?—A. I believe some of 
them do, but I am not aware how far it has extended. You see in New Zealand 
special facilities for insurance have’ been given by the government of New Zea- 
land. The government insures in New Zealand. i 

Q. Please explain that.—A. That has been in force for 23 years. It is a branch 
of the government. It was instituted to take up the question of insuring the 
lives of New Zealand citizens on the most reasonable terms that it could be done, 
but I am not sure that there were any very special rates, excepting that the rates 
which they adopted were the lowest rates which were in force throughout Aus- 
tralia. But they have made gradually a great many provisions for allowing 
workmen to pay in small installments—monthly installments—so as to make it 
as easy as possible for a workingman to insure his life. The consequence of this 
seems to have been that it has been taken advantage of to a very wonderful extent 
in New Zealand. They have almost shut out other insurance companies alto- 
gether. The only one that has any considerable hold in the country is the Aus- 
tralian Mutual Providence Society, which is the great society of Australasia; but 
they are making no progress; they are not increasing their hold at all. The only 
one that increases seems to be the government insurance. { 

. (By Mr. Puinipes.) Does it embrace accident insurance?—A. Life and 
accident. And, of course, they are great conveniences, because these things can 
be paid at the post-offices which are also the telegraph offices through the country 
and the telephone offices. They in that way save an immense amount of money 
in doing a very large business. These offices serve for a number of purposes, 

. (By Mr. FarQuHAR.) Your post-office serves as a savings | bank?—A. Yes. 
I think that that is the nearest approach to a trust that we have in New Zealand. 
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Q. This insurance system?—A. A government trust. It seems to embrace 
most of the public requirements excepting manufactures; it embraces principally 
the main things that are done. f ' : 

Q. (By Mr. Puitures.) Is there anything contributed from the insurance to 
the taxes of the State?—A. Not at all. 

Q. Itis entirely maintained by the assessments?—A. By the assessments, and these 
are found quite ample. All the surplus is divided just as it would be in a mutual 
society; all the surplus after paying the actual expenses of the administration. It 
is divided amongst the insured. There is, of course,as you probably know, a 
public trust office. That is to say, anyone can have his affairs, or will, or any 
trust that he wishes to institute involving money, and investment, and distribu- 
tion of money—can have it administered by the government. There is a public 
trust office, at the head of which is the public trustee, whose duty it is to receive 
moneys to be administered for any person in the colony; and there is a very large, 
a very increasing tendency to make the public trustee the executor of wills and 
the trustee under wills. } 

Q. It would require a very large force of employees, would it not, to carry out 
such an enterprise?—A. I do not know. It did not seem to me the last time I was 
in the public trust office that it was by any means of such an enormous extent. 
Of course, you know that if you were to apply it to a country of 75,000,000 peo- 
ple, it would no doubt involve an enormous number of people. And that is a 
thing I have always to remember and to remind people of who are talking of New 
Zealand, that when you are speaking of a country which contains 800,000 people 
you are speaking of one thing, and when you talk of 75,000,000 you are speaking 
of another. The principle may be applied, but certainly not the detail. It is 
impossible, and it is only foolishness when people talk as though it could be done; 
but it seems to me that these principles are things which may be of immense 
service as giving hints to people to apply them to different conditions; that is all. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Has cooperation between manufacturers and employ- 
ees in manufacturing had any foothold in New Zealand?—A, I do not think it 
has; I am not aware of any case. 

Q. In any part of New Zealand have you known of where cooperation, either 
in production or distribution, has had any foothold?—A. You know there is an 
act by which cooperation in contract is made quite feasible, and a large number 
of public works have been carried on under the system and are carried on to-day— 
railway works and soon. And that is simply by providing that any number of 
men may join together for the purpose of taking a contract. They shall then 
appoint three of themselves, who, for the purposes of this contract, shall be the 
representative trustees of the whole. They shall sign a contract on behalf of the 
men. They shall have power to hold the men to their bargain and the men shall 
have power to hold them, of course; and the government or any other person 
dealing with such a body will deal with these three trustees and will have power 
to compel just the same as if they were an incorporated society. 

@. They may do that in temporary cases?—A. Oh, certainly, they may do it just 
for this contract. And that has been done largely by the government in railway 
contracting. I saw not very long ago a statement by an exceedingly well-known 
person in New South Wales, who had large experience in such matters as rail- 
way construction and so on, who had been to New Zealand for the purpose of 
investigating the thing, He said in an interview that I saw in an Australian 
newspaper lately that it appeared to him that the work was extremely well done 
and appeared to have been exceedingly satisfactory, and that as far as he could 
ee there had been no quarrels. Of course, that would depend very much on 

he men. 

@. I suppose the three trustees, of course, are bonded?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. So that it would make the contract as safe as it would by a corporation?—A. 
Yes, certainly; the only difference is that it is a temporary corporation instead of 
a permanent one. 

Q. It gives the employees an opportunity, who are skilled in construction and 
everything of that kind, to reap any benefit there may be or profit in the con- 
tract?—A. Yes. In fact, it applies cooperation in the practical form. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do the members of your arbitration court experience 
any difficulty in the settling of trade disputes on account of want of expert knowl- 
edge of the trade?—A. I think not; because it is specially provided that they shall 
call in such experts, as assessors to the court, as they think fit, and I have never 
heard that they had any difficulty in getting them. No; I do not think that any 
dissatisfaction has arisen in that way. 

Q. Is the working of your law growing in favor with your people?—A. Cer- 
tainly; rapidly growing. I think it has certainly come to stay, now. I do not 
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think the workers of New Zealand would, under any consideration, give up that 
law. Iknow that the other day the chairman of fee ehRee ie of the en Btoarn 
Shipping Company of New Zealand, which is the largest steam shipping company 
of the country, and conducts a very large proportion of the intercolonial traffic, 
said that he had been very much opposed to this system at first, and so had the 
company, but they had come to the conclusion that it was the only practical thing 
that had ever been done to settle the question, and he thought that on the whole 
it was more beneficial even to the employer than it was to the employee. 

Q. So itis growing in favor with all parties?—A. Oh, yes; it is growing in favor, 
and, as I said already, it is spreading to the other colonies. I have no doubt it 
will be tried on a vigorous scale all over Australia in the course of a year or two. 

.Q. Have you any statistics in your possession giving the average wage in the 
different trades?——A. Ihave. I have not them here because they form part of the 
last yearbook of the New Zealand Government, which is rather a heavy book, 
and I did not bring it with me, but I would be very happy to supply from it. 
any further information that I could give. I will not send you the book, but I 
would be very happy to extract the information. I can not replace the book 
very easily. 

Q. How does the wage in New Zealand compare with the wage in the other 
colonies?—A, The wage in New Zealand is a little higher than it is in the other 
colonies—not very much higher, but a little higher. It is higher in manufactur- 
ing and skilled labor generally. It is not materially higher in mere work or mere 
labor; may be a trifle, but it is only a trifle; but the wage is high for the laborer 
all over Australia; it may be said to average $1.50 a day for the mere laborer. 

Q. The efficiency of your wage-earners, then, makes up to some extent the dif- 
ference in labor cost when you compete with other countries in manufactured 
goods?—A. My opinion is that that is what accounts for it. I can not otherwise 
quite understand, as the wages have been advanced, why they should still be as 
well able as ever to compete unless it be that they have attracted the best class of 
artisans. I take it that that would naturally be the effect, because it is not in 
New Zealand as it is elsewhere—hearing that good wages are to be dropped, but 
it is knowing that wages are fixed. 

Q@. Your system governing, of course, in a country with 800,000 inhabitants, 
could be substantially transferred to a country like this with the States as divisions 
for its use?—A. I think it could. I see no reason why it should not; or if not the 
States, at all events districts. Some of your States are very big and some are 
very small, but as a rule the very small ones have the most people in proportion 
to the size, so it would come to very much the same thing, I suppose. 

@. (By Mr. PHILLIPs.) Your opinion is that the States themselves could be 
divided into districts for purposes of arbitration?—A. Unquestionably. 

(By Mz. FarquuHar.) The success of this compulsory arbitration in the 
settlement of your wage scales there practically has been on a rising labor mar- 
ket?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you sure that while you have had the advantage of rising rates for labor 
and naturally an acquiescence on the employees’ side, if you came to a term of 
disaster or a business crisis which would affect New Zealand disastrously, that 
ona falling labor market you would find the same cooperation between your 
employers and your employees and the same lack of friction in your arbitration 
court?—A. I am not ina position to say that. Of course, we have not tested it, 
and it is a rash man who expresses an opinion without anything to goupon. Of 
course, there would not be the same ready acceptance; it is not reasonable to 
suppose so; but I believe there would be an acceptance. For instance, if you 
have miners who have had experience of the court, of its justice and fairness, 
and how it had increased their wages in accordance with what seemed to be the 
conditions of the trade, and the time came that there was a stagnation in the 
trade, and the court, being appealed to, held that under existing circumstances 
the minimum wages must be reduced, I believe they would acquiesce. I believe 
they would say, ‘‘We have tested these people; they have done fairly by us; they 
have inquired into this thing; it has been open to us to see why they have taken 
this step; we have had a chance to bring all our evidence here to show just what 
these mine owners are making and, on the other hand, they have had an oppor- 
tunity of bringing their books to show just what they are getting and what they 
are paying,” and on these facts the court decides that really they can not be 
expected to pay this amount of money. As reasonable beings, I believe you would 
find that they would acquiesce. They might grumble; I do not doubt that they 
would grumble, but they would acquiesce because they would feel that it would 
be mere madness for them to quarrel with their bread and butter. It had been 
bread and butter with them in good times, and it would be bread at least in bad 
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times; I am sure that they would take the reduction. I have great faith in the 
common sense of humanity in a large sense. ; } 

Q. Has your court in any case reduced wages?—A. Oh, it has, yes; it has 
reduced wages, but not in many cases and not considerably. No, it is fair to say 
that we have had no experience or anything like a general and large reduction of 
wages; and therefore I am only proceeding upon general impressions; but, I 
think, that those impressions are founded on some knowledge of human nature. 
You know when men are on a strike in this country how readily they, as com- 
pared with the employers, have generally accepted arbitration. : 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How far can_your arbitration court go into the 
private business of a corporation that has a dispute with its workmen?—A. Itcan 
go into all the business records and it can fine any employer who does not keep 
books such as will show what his business is; because, of course, there might be 
and there have been men who try to suppress the information by not keeping an 
intelligent record of what they do; and the court said, ‘‘ No, you shall not do that; 
you shall keep proper books.” : 

Q. Was there opposition on the part of the employers to this?—A. Yes, the | 
strongest possible opposition. p 

Q. To going over their books?—A. In fact, in one or two cases they were com- 
mitted to prison because they would not produce their books. ‘ 

Q. And the fact that they can go into the true condition of the employer satis- 
fies the employee?—A. Yes: it seems to me that that is the basis of my contention, 
that on the whole you would find them satisfied even with a reduction, or, at all 
events, acquiescing to a reduction, because they would feel that the facts were all 
got at and it was on these facts that the decision was come to. It would not be 
merely that the employer was making a nest egg for himself quietly and hum- 
bugging the court. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Suppose that a judgment is made by the court, fining 
a labor organization, and it is found that there are not sufficient funds in the labor 
organization to meet the judgment; has the court authority then to impose on 
the officers of that organization the payment of this fine, or any individuals in the 
organization?—A. I really can not tax my memory to say. The thing has never 
arisen and my memory does not serve me sufficiently. I may be able to find out. 

Q. It is quite an important feature, especially in this country?—A. Yes; I quite 
agree with you. 

Q. (By Mr. Puruutes.) Is coal mining a pretty large industry in New Zealand?— 
A. Itis a large industry compared with the industries of the country generally. 
coe Have any cases concerning the coal industry been carried to the court?—A. 
es. 

Q. The conditions might not be the same in one district asin another?—A. No. 

Q. Would they make their decision apply to all the different districts, as they 
do in manufactures?—A. No. 

@. They have authority to do that?j—A. They have absolute authority to make 
it apply all over the country or in a particular district, 

_ Q. Isit_ a very large industry in Australia?—A. Oh, it is a very large industry 
in Australia, especially in New South Wales, for a young country. They export 
something like 5,000,000 tons of coal over sea from Australia, and almost all of it 
from New South Wales. 

_ Q. Do you have what they call anthracite or hard coal there?—A. There is, but 
it is not being worked. The anthracite coal is farther back. The coal that is 
being worked is extraordinarily accessible to the ocean. 

Q. Soft coal?—A. Soft coal; the hard coal is not being worked there. 

Q. Are there any other industrial lines peculiar to New Zealand to which you 
would like to refer, that might be useful for this commission to have knowledge 
off—A. Yes; there is probably the newest departure of all, the idea of an old-age 
pension. New Zealand, I think, is the only country that indulges in old-age 
pensions. The necessity for that, I think, will be found to arise in every country 
where you have much legislation upon industrial questions. If you compel 
people to pay a minimum wage, you will find the question will arise. Of course, 

should say with regard to the minimum wage in New Zealand that exceptional 
cases may be treated as exceptional; the court may fix a minimum wage and may 
say that persons who are in some way not capable of doing all the work but only 
part of the work may be treated exceptionally. There may be a separate mini- 
mum for them, There have been some cases of that kind. It is quite clear that 
as people get old they will become less efficient, and the time will come when 
they simply can not be employed, and that I think would force itself upon any 
community that legislated as to a minimum wage. It did in New Zealand, and 
about three years ago the question was seriously considered and a proposal was 
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made for an old-age pension which was to cover such cases and also cases where 
in other countries they have poorhouses and workhouses and all that kind of 
thing for old people. They passed an act fully two years ago—this is the third 
year. Itis rather singular. The preamble remains in my mind as a specimen 
of the New Zealand way of looking at things. The preamble to the act is some- 
thing of this kind: 

Whereas it is just and equitable that every person who during a considerable 
part of his or her life has contributed to the taxation of the country, and has 
developed and advanced its prosperity, should be provided against want in old age: 

Be it therefore enacted, That every person of the age of 65 years and upward 
who shall have been 25 years in the country as a resident, shall be entitled—on 
certain conditions which follow—to a pension which shall secure the payment of 
$5 weekly during the remainder of his or her natural life. 

Then, of course, it proceeds to say that this is not for people who have money. 
If a person has property, that shall be deducted on a certain scale as to its value. 
If you have property worth so much, it shall be reckoned what that has to pro- 
duce at 4 per per cent, and that must go in the reduction of your pension. But 
atall events, the object is to bring up everybody’s income to not less than $5 a week. 
That was passed on the condition that it should be in force for 2 years; but I 
notice that at the general election which took place at the end of last year in 
New Zealand there was no single candidate on either side who did not profess 
the highest admiration for the old-age pension act. 

Q. Would that amount to a very considerable sum in the way of taxes?—A. 
No; there were nearly 8,000 people in the colony who were in receipt of the pen- 
sion of this year. None of them, or at least very few of them, amounting to the 

whole amount, because very few people come to old age in New Zealand who 

have not something. 

Q. We will be very glad if you will furnish the figures.—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you anything further to say of that act? It meets with general appro- 
val?—A. It met with general approval and it has been reenacted with amend- 
ments, all of which tend to rather enlarge than to detract from it. 

Q. Is there a time limit fixed in the reenactment of the law?—A. No. 

Q. It is perpetual?—A. It is perpetual unless repealed. There is no chance of 
New Zealand going back on that, because it has got hold of it; everybody thinks 
well of it, and it goes far toward doing away with charitable relief to old people, 
which to a really free community is a curse. 

Q. Are there any other industrial laws of any kind, peculiar to your country, 
or in advance of ours or others?—A. I do not know that I can say that there are any 
exactly industrial laws. Of course there are many things that we do that are not 
done elsewhere, but they do not come under that head exactly. As I have already 
mentioned, all over Australia the public property in transportation is universal; 
that is to say, we not only transport everybody by rail and everything by rail 
under Government, but telegraphs and telephones are all Government property. 
It was in the nature of things. When they began railroads there was not enough 
inducement to capitalists to speculate in them; and we came to the conclusion 
that if we meant to have it done, we should have to do it ourselves; and I started 
the second railroad in New Zealand. I was at that time at the head of the Gov- 
ernment of the province of Auckland, and I started the second railroad. There 
was only one before it—one that connected at Christchurch with the port of Lyttle- 
ton. It was taken up by the Government in 1872; it was not quite completed. 
They took it over asa part of the general scheme of Government railroads, They 
have now about 2,100 miles of Government railroads in New Zealand, and they 
have about 14,000 miles of Government railroads in Australia. 

Q. About what per cent would they pay?—A. The law is that they shall pay 
the cost of maintenance and as nearly as possible 3 per cent upon the capital cost, 

- which is what it has cost the country to borrow the money. We pay 3 per cent 
for the money. Each colony has passed a law which is very similar in its general 
features. In each case the management of the railroads is in the colony vested in 
a commission, three experts, whose duty it is to manage the railroads on that 
understanding, that they do not make them pay more than the interest upon 
the money they have cost and the cost of maintaining them and working them. 
When they have paid that you are not supposed to have a big margin over. Of 
course, every year there is laid before Parliament a full account of what they 
have done; what the rates are and what they have worked out, and what the trat- 
fic has been and what they have cost in every way; and it has been found in some 
of the colonies that they have not actually paid the whole 3 percent. Parliament 
has been inclined to say, Well, we would rather keep down the cost of transporta- 
tion for the benefit of the back country—we would rather do that, even though it 
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be at the cost of a little loss upon the year’s transactions. These are looked upon — 


simply as the great trunk roads of the country. Of course, the country wants to 
be settled, wants it a great deal more even than America wants it, because it is 
a very much less settled country, and the object is to assist settlement in every 
possible way; and it has been a marvelous agent in settling the country. 

Q. How are your passenger rates and freight rates compared with ours here?— 
A. I can not tell you about the freight rates. The passenger rate has been fixed 
by law as near as it can be made at the rate of 2 cents a mile. The freight rates— 
there are so many varieties that I could not follow them. ; 

Q. Do you encourage or discourage immigration to the colonies, and about 
what are your immigration laws there?—A. There is no encouragement there, 
certainly. Queensland, in Australia, has encouraged immigration in recent years, 
but that is the only one of the Australian colonies that has gone out of its way to 
encourage immigration. New Zealand has not done anything except to provide 
that any person in the colony can arrange with the Government to bring out his 
friends and arrange to pay the cost upon their arrival in the country. I think 
there is some allowance even that they may pay it by installments. People who 
have relatives in the old country can assist them to come out to the colonies; and 
that is the only thing in the way of assisting immigration. 


Q. Have you any laws to prevent the immigration of paupers and the criminal 


classes?—A. Oh, yes; they are very stringent. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquHaR.) How about the Chinese?—A. We deal with them in 
this way: They can come if they like, but they must pay $500 tax on entering the 
country. 

Q. see had some trouble out there with your Chinese exclusion act?—A. Oh, 
yes. The difficulty was that there was a treaty between Great Britain and 
China and it was considered that to say they should not come in there would be 
an infringement of the treaty, so we said, They may come in by all means, but 
there is this tax that must be paid before they land. So we do not have many 
Chinese come in. x 

Q@. (By Mr. PuiLuirs.) How about the Japanese?—A. There has been no 
attempt of the Japanese to come. 

. There is no tax on them?—A. No. But all over Australia there is a strong 
feeling against the importation of what may be called inferior races because of 
the effect upon labor. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHAR.) Have you any laws there against the importation of 
contract labor as we have in this country?—A. No; none atall. I know there is 
here, but I do not think it is very efficient. I rather suspect that that is one of 
the laws that it is very hard to enforce, and I do not know whether it is worth 
while enforcing it, after all. Of course, if one came to New Zealand under a 
contract he could not be held to it, because he could easily get out of the contract 
by an appeal to the law. Supposing a person attempted to bring in a skilled 
laborer; the moment he arrived there, though he might not be able himself to go 
against the employer, any other person in the same business could appeal to the 
court and say, He is paying less than the minimum wage. 

Q. So there is no advantage in importing that class of labor?—A. Not at all. 

@. (By Mr. PHILLIPS.) We would like to hear what you have to say in regard 
to any other question pertaining to legislation.—A. I was going to say it seems 
to me that this question of transportation is one which really very largely enters 
into all questions of industry and more and more will enter into questions of 
industry in this country. I do not see how it is possible to avoid it. I think that 
the question of public ownership of all means of transportation—it has come 
home to me more and more this last four years—is a question which will force 
itself upon the people in this country, absolutely force itself upon them. I was 
in Washington a few months ago and had a good deal of communication with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and they presented me with copies of 
their report, and so on, and some papers. It is quite evident to me that it is hope- 
lessly inefficient for the purpose of really controlling in any way the operations 
of transportation. They can not do it. They can be defied at any time and 
evaded at any other time, so that that will never do, and if you are really 
going to get at the basis of industrial difficulties and conditions, I feel confident 
the question will come up before very long, Who is to own the means of 
transportation? 

_ When [first came here and talked to various people about it, they said at once, Oh, 
it is ridiculous; no government could supply the needs of a country that grows as 
rapidly as this; nothing but private enterprise could possibly do it, and if the 
Government did attempt to do it they would be cheated so frightfully that the 
cost would be enormous. I said, I do not suppose that you are more helpless, 
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really, than they are in other parts of the world. Our experience in Australasia 
has been that we could supply not only as much transportation per head of the 
people, but very considerably more transportation per head by Government 
agency, and that we could do so cheaper than the companies say they do it. I 
_ have it all made out in detail and I could show distinctly that it has been done to 
a larger extent per head and it is done more cheaply. The difference is between 
$56,000 and some fraction per mile, which is the average all over this country, 
and $47,000 and some odd fraction in Australia. It ought to be a great deal 
cheaper in this country because you make all your things yourselves. Until quite 
recently we imported what we wanted; we imported our rails and engines. Even 
now we import from America a very considerable part of our engines. We do 
- not now import the rails to the same extent, but we do import the engines; and 
yet wecan doit morecheaply. Ido not say that the railway companies here have 
really expended all the money they say they have expended; maybe they have not 
because it is to their interest, perhaps, to show that they are not making quite such 
a large income—such a large interest on their money; but whether that is so or 
not, there remains the fact that they have committed themselves to the statement 
of what it has cost, and thatis a great deal more than it costsus. On the average, 
the Government railroads are quite as good. Ido not say they are as good as the 
very best in this country, but they are a great deal better than the worst—a very 
great deal better than the worst. They are in fact a very good average of the 
ordinary lines inthiscountry; in fact, they were very largely made by contractors 
from this country; and you might goon an Australian line and imagine you were 
on an American line, because you are in American cars, drawn by a Baldwin 
engine; and, asI say, the thing is cheaper, and the thing is larger in proportion 
to the population. 

The same is true about the telegraph. The people in Australia send twice as 
many telegrams per head as they do in this country, for the very good reason that 
they can send them for half the money. Of course it is just the same thing over 
again. The Government uses money which it can borrow at 3 per cent, but the 
speculator who invests in a telephone or telegraph line does not want 3 per cent 
for his money. And then the Government telegraph department can use all the 
machinery of Government; every post-office can be made a telegraph office and 
every postmaster an operator all through the country. You can get everything in 
that way more cheaply; infact, you can get all the advantages that are predicted 
with regard to trusts; allof them without the risks, and that is saying a good 
deal. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., September 20, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY CLAY FRY, 


President National Glass Company. 


The commission met at 11.05 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. Henry Clay Fry, president of the National Glass Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa., was introduced as a witness, and being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) You will please state your fullname and address, and 
the office you hold in the National Glass Company?—A. Henry Clay Fry, Roches- 
ter,Pa. Thatismy home address. I hold the position of president of the National 
Glass Company; headquarters at Pittsburg, Pa. 

Q. How long is it since your company was organized?—A. November, 1899. 

Q. Made up of a combination of companies?—A. Made up of 19 different works 
in Maryland, West Virginia, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. _ 

Q. In what State are you incorporated?—A. Under Pennsylvania laws. 

_ Q. Will you state the amount of your capital stock?—A. Four millions of dol- 
lars. I think, perhaps, it would give you a better idea of the company if I would 
state just how it was made up. : 

. What experience have you had in the glass business?—A. I commenced in 
the glass business at the age of 17 years, in 1858, in the position of shipping clerk 
for a glass manufacturing works at Pittsburg. I have been continuously in the 
business since, in various positions. I have been at the head ot a manufacturing 


works for 35 years. 
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Q. Would you please give the commission a sketch, off-hand, of. the glass busi-_ 
ness? Tell us about your branch of it, its history, and the circumstances that have 
aided it in its growth; afterwards the present combination, and what brought it 
about.—A. Up to the year, probably 1865, perhaps one dozen factories of what we 
24 furnaces, all told, employing about 2,000 skilled operatives, manufactured 
nearly all the tableware made in the United States. It was very largely imported; 
the better grades of it. Up to that time we had not succeeded in making what 
we call the finest grades of glassware in the cut, engraved, or blown. Remem- 
ber, now, I am speaking of tableware, not prescription bottles or window glass. 
One year ago there were probably 40 different manufacturers in the country mak- 
ing this same grade of goods. Owing to the discovery of natural gas, largely 
after the year 1885, the last 15 years, glass works multiplied very rapidly in various 
States, especially in the West. All of the Indiana manufactories were organ- 
ized and built after that year, and nearly all those in Ohio, West Virginia, and 
the one that I spoke of in Maryland, at Cumberland. Fuel being one of the three 
large items of expense, inducements were made to various combinations of men, 
sometimes half a dozen or a dozen, or more, each one putting in a small amount 
of money, usually, and in some instances none at all, relying largely on some bank | 
to furnish them with at least a part of the working capital required. In nearly 
all instances they were headed by men who were strangers, so far as understanding 
how to do the business part of it, and yet, perhaps, having a full knowl- 
edge of how to make glass and of its workmanship. The output of glass very 
soon was more than the demands of the country could consume. Only a few of 
the older and larger manufacturers, who understood something about export 
trade, little by little in the last 25 years—because that is about the beginning of 
foreign trade—had been building up more or less trade in South America, Austra- 
lia, Mexico, and South Africa, and I might say the islands of the sea. They 
managed to live. A great many of the factories not having this help found it 
utterly impossible to make any profit whatever on the capital invested, and very 
few of, say 40, manufacturers scattered, over the country made dividends for 
years. The great majority of them made nothing. The works where this cheap 
fuel was, having it absolutely free, did not take that into account as a matter 
of expense, and in making up their estimates of cost, their fuel being lost sight 
of, they put their goods on the market for very much less than older established 
works, where fuel cost them the market rates. That and the fact that, having 
established the factories, they were willing to work for what they thought was 
an exceedingly small margin, and the fact that in a very great many cases, owin 
to their inability to know just exactly what constituted all expenses, they ou 
forget items like wear and tear of factories, led to a very disagreeable state of 
affairs in the glass business. I might illustrate by saying that 26 years ago I 
established a manufacturing works at Rochester, Pa., employing at that time 100 
employees. To-day that same works has 1,100 employees, and instead of a 
1-furnace factory we call it a 7-furnace factory, being the largest tableware 
manufactory in the world under one roof; and a pressed tumbler of that size 
Pacicong! was sold 26 years ago at 334 cents a dozen in 100-barrel lots, whereas 

months ago the same tumbler was sold at 10 to 12 cents, and in some instances 
even as low as 9 cents a dozen. Now, the real cost of making that a year ago 
was 14cents a dozen. The works that I represented then, the Rochester Tumbler 
Company—a very large proportion of their work was that class of tumblers. We 
found that we were manufacturing absolutely at a loss, and could only make a 
profit on the smaller class of goods sold of a higher grade. For instance, we call 
that a blown tumbler [indicating]. It is made in a different way; there is no 
pressing about it. Twenty-five years ago that tumbler was sold for $1 a dozen; 
eight months ago that tumbler was sold at 20 cents a dozen. The cost of mak- 
ing that tumbler is about 22 cents to 25 cents. It depends altogether on the effi- 
ciency of the management in any works whether it is 22 cents or 25 cents. For 
3 years before last July the works that I was president of did not make a fair 
profit with 1,100 employees and $700,000 of investment. It was such a state of 
affairs that led me to suggest to a number of manufacturers scattered over 
various States that it would be a better thing for us, and a just and proper thing 
to do, if we could put our works under one management so far as the head- 
quarters was concerned; allow the individual works to go on under their present 
management, but do away with unnecessary expense, such as an unnecessary 
number of traveling agents going over the country at an expense of about $10 
a day; that fewer men of that class and fewer resident agents could do the 
work, and we could do away with unnecessary cutting of prices, ana put prives 
back to what we believed we were justly entitled to—a fair living mar- 
gin. For instance, we took that common tumbler, it was selling at 10 ceuts a 
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dozen, and made it 16 cents a dozen, believing that we ought to have from 1 to 2 
cents a dozen_profit onit. We took this tumbler out of the market at 20 cents, 
and in some instances 18 cents a dozen, and we made it 25 cents a dozen, so we 
now get a margin. I have 19 different works in this organization, which 
is called the National Glass Company. Very few of them paid a dividend for sev- 
eral years before,and yet in 8 months since last’ November, by using economy in 
all departments of the works, stopping unnecessary expense, we advanced wages 
in all those plants 25 per cent, so that the men are all happy and are taking care 
of their families in much better shape than they could before; and a statement I 
made last month to the stockholders showed a profit on the investment of 10 per 
cent. We did not take into consideration in that 8 months wear and tear, because 
it was in the beginning of it, although, perhaps, we ought to have taken off a 
margin of 3 or 4 percent for that; but we feel that we fully made a profit of 6 per 
cent on the entire investment. That investment was not enlarged by doubling 
the real value of the property, but we had a commission appointed, consisting of 
half a dozen of the best and most experienced gentlemen that we could find, ex- 
perts in each individual line—2 on real estate, 2 of the best builders we could 
find, 2 who understood machinery thoroughly, and 2 more that understood the 
peculiar work we use, furnaces, etc.—and they were sworn to visit each works 
and carefully examine the property in every respect, and put down on paper what 
they considered its real value, and that was the value at which they should come 
into this organization. As many as favored that plan—I tried to get them 
all in—but we got 19 factories that thought it was fair. Some thought they 
ought to have double for factories, or three times the value, but we started 
out to do a business on what we believed to be an equitable basis. We thought 
we were entitled to a fair percentage of profit on the real valuation, and we 
refused to take any factory into the National Glass Company that was not will- 
ing to come in on what we believed to be an honest basis. That represented real 
value when we say we made a dividend or profit. Really we did not make a divi- 
dend; we made a profit of 6 per cent on the real value of the money invested in 
the business. We do not call ourselves a monopoly. We do not absolutely 
control the prices, but, so far as these 19 factories are concerned, the prices are 
allthe same. We took 19 separate organizations and let one head, or at least a 
small committee, make the price for the entire number, and it has had a very 
beneficial effect on the trade. There is more pleasure in doing business on that 
kind of a basis.and we believe the workmen employed are in better condition. 
What was true of the two illustrations I made on tumblers was about the same on 
almost everything used in what we call table glassware. That means goblets; 
and all kinds of bar goods, wines, champagnes, and everything that would be 
used for table use, or things of that kind. 

: Q. How many traveling men did your 19 companies dispense with?—A. We 
found that we could not dispense with the services of traveling men, but we could 
_ dispense with the services of a great many local agents in various cities, who were 
paid by commission, in addition to the traveling men. Each of the 19 works had on 
an average about 2 traveling men, some more; we have about that number employed 
to-day. The reduction in that particular line—of travelers—has been very light; 
more in local agents, who send out other men in smaller places. That is the 
largest reduction. We had hoped that it would extend further, but up to this time 
we have found it necessary for each individual factory to keep pretty nearly the 
same number of men employed in going around, seeing customers, and pushing 
up the trade. 

Q. Your chief customers in the buying of your goods are probably the crockery 
and the glass ware houses of the country, are they not?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. How do you reach them, by circular or by agents?—A. We reach in every 
way possible; we reach them by circular, we reach them by agents going to them, 
and we reach them sometimes by having local agencies established. In places 
like New York City and Chicago we have a resident agent all the time. 

. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Are the traveling men of one house permitted to go 
into the territory of another house in the combination?—A. Yes. 

Q. And sell in competition, although the price is already fixed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find it necessary to keep traveling men because al] manufacturers 
of glass-ware are not in your combination?—A. Yes. ’ 

Q. That is the only reason why you have to have traveling men?—A. That; and 
there is constantly something new being wanted in some locality, and if a man 
is around he can pick up new uses for glass. One of the chief duties of the 
traveling man is to always see what new use glass can be put to. Almost weekly 
we are making new moulds for some article that someone discovered glass is a 
good thing for, and we are always anxious for that class of trade. It takes it 


out of the regular line. 
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Q. Why should the traveling men of all these factories that are in this com- 
bination be permitted to go to a dealer in»one city, for instance?—A. Almost 
every different works has some specialty or some different class of work, or differ- 
ent pattern of work. One originates one line and one another, and in that way 
we sella larger variety of glass, The house that had no traveling men we found 
was very soon largely short ot orders. Oneman would come around from some house 
that would have some peculiar style, something new, something different, and 
the customer would say, That is a good thing; I want that. Another man would 
strike them in another way. We found out that it is very different with agents. 
Some agents have ingenuity and mechanical ability to some extent, and they 
suggest ideas to dealers and users of glass, andin that way we are constantly being 
benefited. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Of the whole output of the glass trade, how much 
does the National Glass Company control?—A. I think in some lines we control 
fully 75 per cent. Everything in tumblers, both pressed and blown—we control 
fully 75 per cent. In what we call strictly tableware—dishes, bowls, and things 
on a table—perhaps hardly 50, less than 50. is 

Q. What effect on your prices has this outside competition? Have they ceased 
cutting, or is there a sharp competition maintained yet?—A, Oh, yes; there isa 
sharp competition. We found it easier to manage a few houses than it was where 
there was a very large number scattered over such a wide range of territory. 
There is a better understanding between them. While the prices are not exactly 
the same—it depends on the patterns and things of that kind—yet there is an 
understanding about things worth about so much money. There is not such a 
desire to cut as there was before. We find with fewer houses the easier it is to 
get a manufacturing profit. 

Q. There is no other combination of glass manufacturers in your line in this 
country, is there?—A. There is one other, the United States Glass Company. We 
have 19. I think they have, perhaps, 11 in their combination. 

Q. Are they manufacturing the same class of work?—A. The same, precisely. 

@. How are their prices, compared with yours?—A. At the present time they 
are about the same. We try to maintain the same prices. 

Q. In other words, they have gradually come up to the scale that you have 
established?—A. Yes. 

Q. You mention the fact that your workingmen’s wages had been advanced 25 
per cent since the National Glass Company was formed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that 25 per cent cover all classes of labor?—A. It covered all classes of 
skilled labor. 

Q. In what way do you reach your scale of prices for labor?—A. As much as 
possible we pay piecework. 

@. Have you any arrangements with organized labor in your factories?7—A. We 
have at present. For 25 years of my manufacturing life I used nonunion labor, 
outside of any organization, Onmaking this combination I found that two-thirds 
of the factories that came into it were using what we term union labor, and to 
prevent any friction, and not wishing to have any annoyance, and to prevent a 
strike, I thought it was better to go with the majority, and we allowed all of the 
Hh orks in the National Glass Company to be organized in what is known as union 

abor. 

Q. So at the present time all your works are unionized?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your reason was to obviate friction, etc. Well, independent of the friction, 
was there not an advantage in having organized labor cooperating with you in 
your manutacturing?—A, I do not think so, I had a very pleasant life in the 
manufacturing business with nonunion labor. I believe that men are freer, 
more independent; they are less apt to get in social clubs which lead to vice and 
intemperance; they are more inclined to remain at home, and so far as the wage 
rates were concerned I always paid fully equal; in fact, when we came to 
examine our wages we found that the Rochester Tumbler Company in all finer 
branches of the business was paying about 10 per cent more wages than the 
established union houses. We found the reverse in some of the cheaper grades, 
but we equalized it in all the factories, and then made an advance over the whole 
thing, which led to an advance all over the country. The other houses outside of 
the national brought their wages up to some extent. The United States Glass 
Company, the other combination, runs with nonunion labor. Their prices are 
not quite up to ours to-day. 

Q. Have you any scale of wages and hours that you agreed upon?—A. Yes, 
The hours vary from 8 to 9. What we call the blowers, the skilled mechanics, 
work 8 hours a day; 8, 8}, and 9 hours is about the time that most of the employ- 
ees work, except what we call common labor. That is 10 hours aday,and that is 
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not piecework, but day work. There is not a lar 

Be tdnd of labor. Ay ge class, however, employed at 
Q, Do you have a committee of the workingmen anda committee of your own 
ey arrange the scale?—A. There is a committee of the headquarters officers 
which arranges the scale for the entire country, and we have a committee which 
meets with them once a year. That is the way in which the organized laborers 
work. The entire list is read over, and if either side wish to make any change it 
is talked over and discussed back and forth, and so far we have had no trouble 
in arriving at a proper understanding. 

Q. And your present agreement is for 12 months?—A. Yes. 

Q. You practically recognize union labor and the union organization, the flint- 
glass workers, do you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, the employer and employees cooperate in the work?—A. Yes. 

@. When you were nonunion could you have the cooperation of a large body 
of workmen and all other concerns in case of any trouble coming up in 
respect to your scale of prices?—A. No. Wehad cooperation, however, so far as 
the better class of workmen in our own works were concerned. Some years ago 
the Rochester Tumbler Works made a division of their stock and distributed it 
between about 40 of its employees. I might go back farther and say originally 
it was a cooperative company to some extent, in that 11 people formed the origi- 
nal company, 10 of the 11 being workers in different departments of the works. 
Iwas attending to the business and management. Some years ago we made a 
larger division of stock. We gave it to these people absolutely. That is, in this 
way; we said: We assign to you so many shares of. stock, 5 or 6, as the case 
may be (the stock at that time was worth $100 a share), and it will stand in your 
name, and the profits, as they arise from that proportion of stock, will stand against 
it until it is paid for. In that way we had about 50 stockholders. That remained 
the case and is the case to-day. Nearly all those men hold stock to-day in the 
new organization. We have stockholders of that kind scattered in all these vari- 
ous plants; so we feel to some extent at least, that we are a cooperative company. 

Q. Before the formation of the National Glass Company, would you say that 
two-thirds of the flint-glass workers of this country were union men?—A. Yes; 
about two-thirds. 

Q. Did you have a frequency of strikes before that in the trade?—A. So far as 
my experience is concerned, of 26 years, I have had just three strikes in that time, 
and not one a demand for an increase of wages, but all the bone of contention was 
authority in discharging or hiring or advancing workmen. In three different 
instances the union people succeeded in organizing the men quietly and secretly, 
and would come in and say, as they did in one instance, ‘‘ We have a rule which 
says that only so many men can be advanced at a furnace, and 3 from a fur- 
nace at any one time, and you advanced 10. We wish you to discharge those 
men and put them back.” I replied, ‘‘ Who is running this thing, you or I?” He 
said, ‘‘ We are all members of the union now, and that is one of our rules.” 
“Well, I can not help that; [ am sorry for your rule, but I do not recognize any- 
thing of that kind. Iam manager of this institution, and I will advance these 
men exactly as I please, when I think it necessary, and I am sorry, but I can not 
ask your opinion about it.” The consequence was a strike, which lasted probably 
2 or 3 weeks, but it ended my way. I had three strikes on that order in 25 years. 
And from that factory a larger number of men in the machine departments, a 
larger number in the manufacturing department, went out to other factories as 
managers and superintendents than from all other factories put together in the 

United. States. That is why I say that I believe a factory properly managed and 
organized with nonunion labor gives men a better chance to be free and inde- 
pendent—allows them to grow, and they are better men. I do not think the 
cooperative plan of union labor is the best. That is my individual experience of 
25 years. If the labor organizations could have their best men as their managers, 
I believe it would be a good thing, but generally the people who come to the front 
in labor organizations are demagogues; they are the men usually who can do the 
most talking—glib of tongue—but are wanting in true manliness or interest in 
their fellow workmen or the manufacturers. They are men generally too lazy to 
work themselves and want what they call a snap or easy position. 
Q. Since you are unionized have you had any trouble at all with union men in 
that respect?—A. For 8 months I have not had a particle of trouble. The men 
recognize the fact that their wages have been advanced very largely in excess 
of anything that ever happened in the business before, and I think they seem to 
appreciate it up to this time; seem to. be happy. So long as they are happy we 
are happy, and so long as they are satisfied we are satisfied. It was the object of 
the National Glass Company to make a fair profit on the business, with a full 
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desire to_reward the laboring men, as I believe they ought to be rewarded, to the 
full extent of their value. ; ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. Puruuips.) I believe you did not state exactly how the National 
Glass Company came to be unionized. In what manner was it, by a vote of the 
majority of the manufacturers or laboring people?—A. When we caine together 
the president of the labor union came and said: ‘‘ Fourteen out of nineteen of your 
factories are running union labor. What are you going to do about the other 
factories? I presume you are aware of the fact that we do not allow union men 
and nonunion men to work in one company. and now, the National Glass Com- 
pany being one company, there will be a conflict there, and we are in the 
majority.” I said: ‘‘Mr. Smith, I have not personally any objection to union 
labor—never have had. While I have always run a nonunion factory it has 
always been because the rules of your union have been obnoxious to me, and it 
has been against what I call personal liberty, and it would have cramped me in 
the progressive idea I have had of the business. You have been opposed to work- 
ing improved machinery of all kinds, and in all your factories where a piece of 
new machinery was established your men would quit and go ona strike, and I 
believe we are living in an age where we have got to improve every opportunity 
that comes along every day of our lives, and that is why I have been opposing 
your union. Now, if you say to me that you have become enlightened to that 
extent that you will not oppose what seems to me the natural progress that ought 
to be made in this business, when you allow the men to be fair, and treat the 
manufacturers fair, I say to you that you may send your agents or your officers 
into any of our nonunion factories, and if the men of their own free will prefer 
to go into the union, I will not object; but I will not allow you to go there and 
say they must do it, that if they do not do it they will lose their situations; because 
I say to you to-day that not one man shall be discharged from the National 
Glass Company if he has any conscientious scruples against joining the labor 
union or any other labor combination. But if you will allow perfect freedom 
to be exercised by the men themselves, you can go into any of our nonunion 
factories, and the men may become members of the union if they wish.” After a 
month or two of missionary work, as they call it, a large proportion of the men 
in the nonunion factories joined the union, not because they really wished to do 
it, but because they thought it would be more to their peace and happiness if they 
were with the majority. Inafew instances some men yet refuse to join the 
labor organization, the unions, and they have not been molested. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you think that you could run your 19 concerns 
half unionized and half nonunion?—A. No, I think it would be a very unpleas- 
ant state of affairs. 

@. Do you think you could run your whole 19 concerns as nonunion?—A. Yes. 
; Q. And live?-—A. Yes. The United States Glass Company are running 11 and 
ive. 

Q. Do you think the unionizing of all those 19 concerns and the harmony 
that you speak of between your committee and their committee has tended to 

‘strengthen the National Glass Company?—A. I could hardly answer that ques- 
tion. It is a question with me. 

Q. Do you not think that the present agreement between yourselves and your 
men is better from a business view than the independence or freedom or what- 
ever you may call it of workingmen?—A. I think it is a happier state of affairs, 
at least, as they exist now in the National Glass Company. I think that is worth 
something—to have perfect harmony and peace all around. It is certainly a hap- 
pier state of affairs for the manufacturers not to have contentions where there is 
organized labor around, Nonunion men naturally think that they are imposed 
upon, That is the tendency of them. Although getting better wages, as was the 
case in our former company, they naturally feel that they are looked down upon 
by their brethren in the union factories. I think the feeling in the communities 
is rather in favor of union labor, for the reason that in other branches of manu- 
facture, largely, they belong to trade unions, and they are all around us in other 
trades; and yet I very much doubt whether in reality it is any better for the men, 
and whether their independence is not of more value in building up individual 
character of workmen than doing things at the dictation of a few headquarters 
people, who have their interest less at stake than their own salaries. It isa very 
serious question. 

A member of a trades union has his own vote and controls his own tabor in 
the union equally as well as in front of you in making an arrangement as a non- 
unionist, does he not?—A. Well, I presume they do. 

Q. He surrenders no rights when he joins the union, does he?—A. Yes; they 
surrender a good many rights. 7 
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_Q. Do you find that you surrendered any of your rights when you gentlemen 
simply capitalized your concern, made it stronger and more perfect, and raised 
the scale of prices to the consumer? You could not do it without organization; 
you had to organize and join yourselves just as workingmen do, did you not, 
until you raised your scale?—A. Yes. I am clearly of the opinion that organized 


labor has been a benefit to the workingmen. It has increased their wages toa 


greater extent than had they all been nonunion. I am fully of that opinion. 

Q. Do you think that forming a scale of prices and hours of labor, which shall 
last for 12 months, between as large a concern as the National Glass Company 
and its workingmen, is beneficial to both parties?—A. I think it would be bene- 
ficial if it was universal. 

Q. But it wants a beginning; you have begun it.—A. We began it. I think if 
all other companies in addition to the National Glass Company were using the 
same kind of labor it would be beneficial to both workingmen and manufacturers. 

Q. (By Mr. PHItuips.) Have you any plan of arbitration in case you do not 
agree in fixing the scale?—A. Up to this time we have had no difficulty at all. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) I wish you would explain just how you got that scale 
together, without names; just simply the numbers that were in the consultation 
and your means of agreement, and whether you had any trouble, etc.—A. There 
were seven of the workers’ union and three of our own company. We just took 
up item after item, talked them over, and we did not seem to have any trouble 
arriving at what we thought was a very fair basis. I believe that generally men 
want to do fair if they find the manufacturing works want to treat them fair, 
and I believe these men recognized the fact that they had before them three men 
who wanted to do them full and complete justice. I think that had a great deal 
to do with it. 

Q. (By Mr. PuHILuies.) Have you any plan to decide it if this committee had 
disagreed?—A. If, for instance, they made a demand from their side that we 
thought unreasonable, and this committee of seven had been arbitrary and 
adhered to that, their plan would be to refer that back to their entire body of 
men, using both arguments, and let all their workmen vote on it. I think in one 
instance, perhaps, some articles were referred back, but in every instance every- 
thing was amicably adjusted. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Have you trouble in coming to these agreements with 
respect to what are called the customs of trade?—A. No. 

Q. Is there a.natural disposition with all workingmen in the glass business to 
be prejudiced against the introduction of new machinery?—A.That is it; and 
their main object has been for years, if aman was given a piece of new machin- 
ery to work, especially in the union houses—every man understood that he was to 
do everything he could to make it a failure. It was in nine cases out of ten a 
failure in all houses run by union labor. In the Rochester Tumbler Company, 
where it was nonunion labor, there was more advance made in automatic and 
new machinery in the last 10 years than in all the history of the glass business in 
the past put together, and in all the other houses combined; and yet the men at 
their last conference, when this organization was formed, seemed to recognize 
that improved and automatic machinery had come to stay, and the leaders were 
wise enough to say to the men: ‘‘It is ourinterest and our duty to our employers 
to do the very best we can withimproved machinery.” And the man who made 
that statement—who was the president then; a Mr. Smith; he has now retired— 
did more for the advancement of the workingmen than he did in all his 20 years 
before as president of the union. He made a better feeling. It was the bone of 
contention. The skilled mechanics objected to advancement or improvement; 
they wanted to do things in the old way; and yet in almost every instance the 
effect of improvements made have not been to lower wages or curtail the number 
of employees, but simply to make their labor lighter. It gives employment toa 
different class of men. There are more mechanics, machinists, and designers 
employed in glass works than ever before, and a better class—a new class of 
artisans. 

Q. Have the men found that the statement you are making now is true of every 
labor organization that has joined in these agreements within the last 5 or 6 
years?—A. Yes. ; ; 

Q. There is no contention at all on the part of the men in respect to any labor- 
saving machinery that might be introduced, providing they are working on the 
scale agreed upon by the two sides? Isit not true of the machinists’ union and the 
moulders’ union and the amalgamated and the coal miners, and all that?—A. [am 
not competent to answer as to any other trade except my own. But I believe 
this, that the working man is becoming more intelligent and that he has less 
prejudice against the manufacturers, and altogether he is a more intelligent 
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man and a better citizen to-day than he was 10 years ago or 20 years ago. A 
larger proportion of the children of laboring’ men are improving themselves in 
education in almost every bel than ever before, and as the children make boys 
and girls, growing up with a better education than their fathers, it is having a 
beneficial effect on the workmen. 

It has been my aim and object for 25 years to advocate temperance among the 
working classes; to advance their interest in every way, by advising them to own 
their own homes, and to accumulate money in every possible way, and that has 
had a very decided effect on my particular factory—the Rochester Tumbler Com- 
pany. It is known to-day, all the way from ocean to ocean and from one end of 
this land to the other, as the factory making the highest grade of work in the 
land. Its wares command the highest price. To-day, while a majority of the 
factories in the National Glass Company are very slack of orders, working per- 
haps half and some of them scarcely half, that particular works is running to its 
absolute full capacity, 2 months behind orders. 

T have been enabled to take more men from that factory and advance them to 
positions of trust as managers and foremen in the various factories of the country 
than any other factory. I think it is because they have been constantly educated 
in the past years up to a higher state, become property holders, better citizens; 
and they are constantly improving. I believe it is the duty of the manufacturer 
to do it for the general advancement of mankind. I think if manufacturers gen- 
erally would look into as many individual cases as possible and advance their 
interests, there would be fewer such things as strife and strikes. 

I made this statement just now—that I had not had a strike in my liftime, as a 
manager for 35 years, for an advance of wages. I am safe to say that I would 
not have had a strike at all if it had not been for demagogy in the managers of 
the labor unions trying to advance their own individual interests; and if labor 
unions could be run on honest, broad principles, with the idea of getting exact 
justice for the workmen and yet deal out exact justice to the employers and insist 
on it, we would have a much better country so far as manufacturers and work- 
men are concerned. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILuirs.) But has it not been almost the rule that manufacturers, 
where there is nonunion labor, try to employ that labor at the lowest possible 
price?—A. Yes. 

4 Q. They do not all seek the good of the employees?—A. No; unfortunately they 
o not. : 

Q. And does not that condition force organized labor?—A. It has been the idea. 
That has been the one thing that has forced organized labor—made it almost a 
necessity. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) The foundation of any manufacturing business is self- 
interest, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. The foundation of any trades union is self-interest, is it not?—A. Yes; 
undoubtedly. 

@. When you make the combination and the scale of prices with these organ- 
ized bodies, it is for your interest, for the interest of your board of directors, to 
strengthen their hands?—A. For the purpose of enabling me to make a fair return 
on the capital invested. 

Q. You have no philanthropic feeling toward organized labor in it? You first 
look out for your own interest—your board of directors—and if there is any 
philanthropy left after that the union gets it?—A. I think every human being is 
selfish, and I think corporations are none the less so. I think that is a fact. 
There is no use trying to get around it, 

Q: ( By Mr. Puinuirs.) You have taken into consideration the public, the con- 
sumer, in not advancing prices unduly?—A, Yes, indeed. I think that is a fatal 
error on the part of large companies and combinations, because it is in their hands 
to do so, to make a large increase in price. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you suppose you can hold a high, arbitrary price?— 
A, Ido not think you could. Many people think so, and they are making a mis- 
take, and it is going to be the cause of a great deal of trouble. If you make an 
unnecessarily high price for any class of manufactured goods or any article it will 
stimulate competition in every way and can not be maintained. In the National 
Glass Company our object was simply to put the price at what we thought a very 
slight margin over its real manufacture cost. I believe the cheaper that we can 
manufacture goods and the better we can manufacture them the larger market 
we will have. It puts them into the hands of a larger number of consumers, and 
it enables us better to get what we are seeking after all the time—an increased 
foreign trade. This factory I speak of at Rochester—I speak of it frequently 
because it is the largest. one in the combination—one-third of its trade to-dav 
goes out of this country. ; 
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Q. About how mach of your production is exported?—A. One-fourth, or per- 

aps one-fifth, of the entire output of the National Glass Company. That works 
has about two-thirds of it. There is no other company in the National Glass 
Company that has foreign trade to speak of. It is safe to say the company is 
exporting now 25 per cent of its product. ; 

. What prices are you getting in the foreign markets; anything approaching 
the home price?—A, About the same. The trade is a little different. Different 
rules govern foreign trade. For instance, all goods for foreign trade are deliv- 
ered free in New York, whereas for home trade the goods are sold f. 0. b. 
at the factory. We probably, on an average, have 10 per cent less. We have to 
_ sell very close to the foreign trade, because we come in competition with Belgium. 

That is the cheap labor market of the earth. Where a man making this tumbler 
pooling makes $5 a day here, working 8 hours—or at the very outside 8} 

ours—in Belgium that man works 12 hours a day and makes about $1aday. The 
only advantage that we have in this country is that which we give to our 
workmen in the way of improved machinery, by the use of which he makes a 
larger number in that number of hours and better; otherwise we would have no 
foreign trade. 

Q. Were you operating with the same means that they have in Belgium you 
could not compete at all in the foreign market?—A. Notat all; no. In some few 
articles, where we have not made improvements in machinery, they can pay 
the freight to New York, pay a very fair commission for selling the goods, and 
sell for less money than we can. 

Q. How much protection is the United States tariff on your goods?—A. There 
is such a large variety of goods and so many different standards that I think it 
would be more intelligible if I would say that the average is about 380 per cent on 
our line of goods. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiiiies.) Had the tariff anything to do with extending the growth 
of your industry?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could it have been maintained and assumed its present position without any 
tariff?—A. No; the tariff has given us the advantage of a home market. As long 
as we secure largely the home market—the inventive genius of the American is 
ahead of any country on earth. As soonaswe commenced to improve machinery 
we found we could not only hold our own markets, but make inroads to some 
extent in foreign countries. The foreign trade I speak of is South America, and 
we had the Spanish islands, Cuba, Africa, and Australia largely, because we were 
almost as near to these places as Belgium was. In some cases, however, we were 
at a disadvantage in shipping and transportation, because we had to pay ocean 
freights and reship our goods from Liverpool. Still we thought it was better to 
sell at almost no profit at all and keep our factories running for the benefit of 
labor. That is why we are increasing it as much as possible. In a dull time we 
| sell everything we can export, even if we do not get a cent of profit on it, so the 
workmen get their money. 

Q. On an average, how many months of the year do your factories run?—A, 

Ten. 

Q. The other time is for cleaning up, inventory, etc.?—A. The men who work 
in the heat need at least 4 weeks of rest, and it is customary to give it to them. 
Taking out the holidays and the natural rest, I think the skilled mechanic in the 
glass business works about 265 days of the year. 

The ordinary laboring man that works 10 hours a day gets $1 and $1.50 and $1.60. 
That varies now in our works. We pay the laboring man all that he is really 
worth—what we think he is worth. The majority of common laboring men in 
glass works are getting $10 a week—$1.66aday. They work perhaps 50 weeks in 
the year, 10 hours a day. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) As you have an arrangement that lasts 10 months, 
with prospects of continuing another 12 months, with some little readjustment, 
possibly, does it not give a greater stability to the workingman, more hope of a 
home, more hope of his bread and butter, than with the isolated establishments 
that you had before? Does he not feel more secure in his labor than he did before, 
while he hus your cooperation and you have his?—A. I think the chances are that 
it is in his interest largely, in the interest of the workingman. It would be 
decidedly so if it was universal. 

Q. The whole trade entering into just such an arrangement as the National 
Glass Company?—A. Yes. If we could induce all other manufacturers to go into 
an arrangement of that kind undoubtedly it would be a better arrangement; but 
the danger there would be of what we call a monopoly, and the prejudice of the 
country is against everything that is called a trust. A ned 
Q. But the workingman is a sharer in the monopoly equal with the capitalist, 


is he not?-—A. Yes, 
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Q. They both are producers?—A. Yes. ; . 

. And the consumer gets his ware at a fair, honest rate; and who is going to 
find’ fault?—A. There ought not to be anyone. The prejudice of the masses 
seems to be against large corporations, but it is a prejudice founded not on facts, 
but simply on ignorance. i 

Q. But supposing these great corporations, glass and hardware and steel and 
all others—they and their workmen are cooperating; that is their business; and 
what has the general public to say about it?—A. I think if we could have legisla- 
tion that was absolutely fair to the manufacturers and workingmen it would be 
a decided advantage. ‘ : . 

Q. You mean through arbitration boa:ds?—A. It is a question how to bring 
that about, outif it could be brought around ina just and equitable way—the 
manufacturer controlled by laws that would prevent him from taking advantage 
of the position he occupies and making unlimited or unnecessary advances, and 
protect him and the working man alike—I do not see why it would not be a happy 
state of affairs. ¢ 

Q. (By Mr. Puitures.) You speak of the fair profit you charge the public for 
your wares. Do you think these new industrial combinations have all pursued 
that plan? Have not a number of them advanced prices unduly to the public on 
account of the combination?—A. I am afraid they have. 

Q. Then it depends on the management and what they consider as just and 
proper?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think the public have a right to complain in regard to the prac- 
tice of these new combinations which are advancing prices unduly to the public?— 
A. I certainly do. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you also think that these arbitrary advances check 
themselves? Will supply and demand, and competition in the same line, im time 
regulate them?—A. Undoubtedly; but it makes the condition of the country more 
or less fl ctuating and uncertain. 

Q. Does your arrangement give stability to your prices and an opportunity for 
some dividends on your capital?—A. That is what we are hoping and working for. 

Q. Could you do it in any other way than the cooperative way you have 
adopted?—A. I do not think we could. 

Q. Do you mean to say competition was ruinous for all of you before, when 
you were cutting tumblers from 14 cents down to 10?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the cause of all these combinations in this country in pro- 
oe industry has been this unfortunate competition we have had for years?— 

. Yes, 

Q. Unreasonable competition?—A. Undoubtedly so. 

@. And the honest concern paying good, honest wages has had to carry on a 
fight against insolvent concerns that cut rates?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you make a combination of 19 manufacturers, as you have in this, you 
have eliminated that class of unfortunate competition and secured a fair rate for 
your product and a good wage for your men?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. PHruuips.) When these great aggregations of capital come together, 
with from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, is it not difficult for any limited amount of 
capital to compete with them when they put up prices unduly, as it is admitted 
they have in some cases? Is it not difficult to organize competition?—A. It is 
difficult to organize competition against that aggregation of capital. Still, as I 
stated before, they work their own cure; if they put the prices too high they will 
regulate themselves. 

Q. But it might take a yery considerable time to compete with such vast 
amounts of capital combined in one industry?—A. It would take very good man- 
agement. 

Q. Have you anything to say about arbitration, compulsory or otherwise, in 
thegsettlement of trade disputes?—A. I think arbitration ought to be voluntary. 
I think the less legislation, perhaps, the better, that would be of an arbitrary 
kind. In disputes between capital and labor, where each side is honestly trying 
to do right, | think they can arrive at a fair basis of arbitration and settle on their 
own arbitrators. I think the danger would be, if State or national arbitrators 
were appointed, that there would bea prejudice; politics would undoubtedly come 
into it, and perhaps one man, really from the bottom of his heart wanting to do 
right, would almost—unless he were a courageous man—fear to do right because 
his position would be endangered or his party would be hurt. I think we ought 
to keep politics and everything of that kind out of manufacturing interests of all 
kinds. If itis true, and I think it is, that manufacturing interests have a great 
deal to do with the prosperity of the country, we ought to keep them out of poli- 
tics. We employ a large mass of men, irrespective of party or nationality or 
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creed. I never allow politics to take any share in the business management of 
my companies. I never ask a man what his politics are. I do not ask him what 
his religionis. I only want to know that he is an honest man and wants to do his 
duty fearlessly. If he is, he is my friend. 

I see you have, under one head of your topical plan of inquiry, convict labor. I 
believe that all convicts ought to labor. I believe that it is absolutely a case of 
cruelty to keep convicts in prison for any length of time and keep them idle. I 
believe, if the idea is to reform them—and it ought to be—that they ought to 
work; but the question then arises, Should this work that they make come in con- 
tact with our honest laborers? I think not. But every State has a large number 
of institutions—hospitals and reformatory schools—and they are constantly buy- 
ing things, and I think, as each State is bound to keep these people and clothe 
them and feed them, they ought to have a right to that labor, and they ought to 
save the amount of money that they would otherwise spend; that the labor ought 
to be expended in that way for our own institutions. I do not think that ordi- 
nary labor ought to object to it, because every man and every woman who has 
property and pays taxes is paying for the things that are made by this labor, 
and put into these institutions. I happen to be a director in one of the largest 
hospitals in Pennsylvania, the Dixmont. There are 781 unfortunates there, and 
it is one of my duties each month to pass on the bills of that institution, which 
are $14,000 or $15,000 a month. We have the hardest kind of work on that board 
to make ends meet, the hardest kind of work to get enough money from the coun- 
ties and the State to support that large number of people, because it takes an 
enormous number of attendants. The amount of money is not sufficient for it 
that we get from either county or State; and were it not for the fact that there is 
a large farm connected with it which is under a high state of cultivation, and 
every means is employed to make every dollar possible, and to charge pretty good 
prices, larger perhaps than we ought to charge, for private patients, wherever 
people can afford to pay for them, we could not maintain that institution. Two 
dollars and some cents is all one can get from county or State, and I guess what 
is true of one is true of all of them all over the country. I believe that a large 
part of the clothing—boots, shoes, hats and caps, and everything they wear—ought 
to be made in the institutions where there are able-bodied men put there fora 
term of years. They would be happier in doing it, and the State would save 
money and reduce our taxes in doing it. 

Q. (By Mr.C.J. Harris.) Isthere any reason why the convicts should not work 
to produce things, as long as the State gets the benefit of it, even if they are not 
sold to government institutions?—A. No; I have noobjection. I thinkit isa step 
backward instead of forward—the idea that convicts shall be kept idle; I think 
they ought to work, if only on the public roads. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Did you not express a doubt about the idea of the 
product of convicts coming directly into competition with the product of free, 
honest labor?—A. Yes, at areduced price. TheState has that under its own con- 
trol, and the product ought not to be sold cheaper than well-paid labor can pro- 
duce it. The Stateshould either sell it at that price, or use it in other institutions. 

Q. Is it not your observation that it is alwavs sold cheaper than the product of 
honest labor?—A. Yes; the plan is wrong. They farm it out to contractors at 
so much for so many men. It is a mistake. Every institution ought to have 
its own foreman. Ina short while they would manufacture just as good goods 
in that institution as they would make outside, and ought to make the same 
amount of money. ; ; 

Q. Is there not a prejudice against convict-made goods that forces them, if they 
find a market at all, to sell below the cost of the products of honest labor?—A. 
Yes, unfortunately there is. That is why I think it ought to be largely used in 
our own institutions. There is a very strong prejudice; I think an unreasonable 
prejudice. If the goods are as good, as well made, they ought to bring as much 
money. 

Q. Is it not a prejudice that would control in your own case?—A. Well, I do 
not know. If I found an article that suited me I do not believe I would ask where 
it was made. 4 

Q. (By Mr. C.J. Harris.) Why should not the honest labor be idle and the 
prison labor work for their benefit, instead of convicts being kept at government 
expense by the laboring men of the country who work to support them?—A. Iam 
not a believer in the idea that any man ought to be idle. I believe that a large 
part of idleness is an individual fault of some kind. As to the cause of the large 
amount of idleness of labor I want to to say plainly, from my experience, that the 
most frequent cause, and the real cause generally, is intemperance or some other 


vicious habit. I know of no able-bodied, well-conditioned man who wants to be out 
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of labor, or who is outof labor for any length of time. There are very few times in 
the country when it is so. There are times of depression, times of panic, that 
unfortunately come over us, and it is pretty hard to tell where they come from or 
where they are going to end, and every man suffers alike, the manufacturer, the 
mercantile man, and the laborer; but the laborer probably would feel it worst. 
The other classes of men would feel it so far as the loss of money is concerned; 
very frequently it takes away the saving of years. : . 

As to store orders, payment in kind, etc., I believe that is a mistake, and that if 
there is any legislation that ought to be made, national or State, it ought to be 
against the idea of compelling men to buy from any factory store. I have never 
believed in it. I never had a dollar interest in a storein any neighborhood where 
men received their wages; and I believe men ought to be free to buy the necessities — 
of life at the very lowest place—the cheapest place they can find. I do not believe 
in store orders. I believe that men should receive the full amount of their money 
in cash. I believe that they ought to be paid promptly. Iam in favor of paying 
men weekly or semimonthly. 

I do not believe the effect of new and improved machinery has lessened the 
number of employees in any factory. I believe it has made their labors lighter, 
added new classes of labor, and it is in the line of advancement in every way. 

As to employers’ liability laws: I think that there ought to be a reasonable lia- 
bility law, but I think great care ought to be used in anything of that kind to not 
make it so that manufacturers are unjustly dealt with, as it is or would be in the 
State of New York, for instance. Fora very slight accident a man can bring a 
suit for five or ten thousand dollars, and probably the whole matter is one of his 
own carelessness. I think that if any law is made in regard to liability it ought 
to be very carefully framed. I have made ita rule, if an employee was hurt, 
whether it was his carelessness or not, to have his wages go right along until he 
is well; but that is not the rule in all manufactories. It ought to be. 

(Testimony closed.) a 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. CHARLES H. WALCOTT, 


Ex-chairman of the Massachusetts board of arbitration and conciliation. 


The commission met at 10.45 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Hon. Charles H. Walcott, of Concord, Mass., ex-chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts board of arbitration and conciliation, was introduced as a witness, and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) Please give your full name and address.—A. My name 
is Charles H. Walcott. Iam a lawyer by profession. I live in Concord, Mass., 
which is 20 miles out of Boston. Boston has always been my place of business. 

For an introductory statement, I will say that the Massachusetts State board 
of arbitration and conciliation was originated under an act of 1886, and I becamea — 
member of the board at that time. The law provided that one member of the board 
should be a member of some labor organization and not an employer of labor; 
that another should be an employer, or a member of an association of employers, 
and not a worker for wages. Under those conditions George D. Robinson, then 
governor, selected Mr, Richard P. Barry, of Lynn, who was a shoe cutter by 
trade and some 55 years of age at that time; and as the employer member the 
governor appointed Mr, Weston Lewis, who was engaged in general business at 
that time. In 1887—that is, after the law had been tried for 1 year, it was 
deemed to be not sufficiently elastic—and it was thought well to make a permanent 
board of it. The original act merely provided that the board should be called 
together when there was some occasion for doing something, and the compensa- 
tion was fixed at $5 a day for services actually rendered. That was deemed to be 
not altogether satisfactory. Mr. Lewis, who was the first chairman of the board 
suggested with considerable force to the legislature that therate of compensation 
per diem was necessarily not well adapted to the circumstances. The principal 
reason that he gave was that the members, when they accepted their positions on 
the board, necessarily parted with a good deal of their time and efficiency which 
they would otherwise give to some other business, and, what perhaps was con- 
nected logically with that, that when the board was called upon to engage in set- 
tling the matters involved in any case the public business could not be laid down 
ata given moment. The members of the board necessarily carried the features 
of that controversy around with them, carried them home with them, and carried 
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them to bed with them sometimes; and that was a reason that was urged why 


the board should be placed on a permanent basis and paid a regular salary. Those 
arguments seemed good to the legislature, and in 1887 the law was considerably 
revised and the commission put upon a permanent basis in the matters to which 
I have referred, and the act was considerably broadened on the model of the New 
York statute. So after those two gentlemen had been selected and appointed by 
the governor, they, according to the provision, united in recommending that I 
should be taken for the third member; and so I was appointed in 1886 for 1 year 
and_ again in 1887 for 1 year, one being appointed for 3 years and one for 2—that 
is, the term of office of one member of the board expired each year; and I have 
been on the board ever since until the 1st of July of this year, when my last term 
expired. That makes about 14 years. 

Q. You have amended your law four or five times, have you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you give the commission some indication of the reasons that brought 
about your amendments wherein the first law was weak or inoperative, and what 
effect the amendments had in making the law more perfect?—A. I have indicated 
the objections to the first law in what I have already said. Then the statute of 
1887, which is the basis of the present law,came into force, and the principal 
amendments that I recall at this moment are the provisions for the appointment 
of expert assistants; that is the principal one, and that has become a very impor- 
tant part of the arbitration law. Before that was adopted an application would 
come in inyolving perhaps a great variety of items; that might be in the shoe 
trade to-day or it might be in the iron trade to-morrow; and it was not long before 
somebody conceived the idea—which was natural and proper—that in going from 
one kind of business to another, involving accurate and expert knowledge of 
different subjects of manufacture, no three men selected in the way that we were 
could satisfactorily make those changes in their point of view; and so the -propo- 
sition was brought in to enlarge the membership of the board—add two members. 
That did not meet with very much favor. The number, three, seemed to be a very 
efficient number, and it was thought that when you enlarged that it would seem 
to add to the difficulty of doing business. There seemed to be some danger that 
that would be pushed through; and Mr. Josiah Quincy was then in the legislature 
and took a good deal of interest in these matters. He sought an interview with 
me, and we sat down together to see what could be hammered out, feeling that 
something should be done in that direction; what would be the most efficient pro- 
vision which could be framed? Finally I suggested the form of the amendment 
which afterwards prevailed, which avoided increasing the membership of the 
board. There were practically all kinds of objections to that. For instance, it 
was said it would not be proper to hold the regular three members of the board 
responsible for the appropriation that was to be expended if the membership was 
constantly shifting; that we would have two members of the board to-day who 
in a week from now would not be members, but two other men would be in their 
places. That seemed absurd, and thatidea was dropped. The amendment which 
I suggested to Mr. Quincy and which pleased him was adopted in its present form. 
It provides that in any case that is submitted to the board for arbitration, each 
party, that is, the employer on one «.¢e and the workmen on the other side, shall 
have the privilege of naming to the board some person to be appointed expert 
assistant, who is competent and well informed in a practical way in the matter of 
the trade then in question, and then that the board shall appoint those two 
expert assistants, and their pay was provided for in the statute at the rate of $5 
aday. Before that we had had experts of our own selection from time to time 
in each case, and they always felt fully compensated at the rate of $5 a day; but 
as soon as this amendment came to be enacted there was a movement to have that 
amount increased. They wanted $10 aday. The finance committee were hesi- 
tating about allowing that, and they called the board up, and all we had to say 
about it was that we never had had any difficulty in getting all the talent of that 
kind we needed at $5 aday. In deference to that suggestion, being of a practical 
nature, they split the difference or thereabouts and gave them $7 a day. That 
has been the compensation ever since—$7 a day and expenses. There is no doubt 
that the amendment has been practically beneficial. It has been of great assist- 
ance to the boardin gathering facts. When expert assistants have been appointed 
and sent out on their own investigation—which is always pursued under the 
direction of the board, both as to the field of inquiry and as to the extent of it; 
and the extent of it is a very important consideration, because sometimes we 
have sent two men out and it wasa sort of a picnic to them and they would spend 
a month if you would let them, but in the main their operations have been very 
useful and the board have always encouraged them, to agree upon their recom- 
mendations if they could. They were not urged to do so, but it was simply said 
that if they could agree that fact would weigh with the board, It was not 
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apprehended that any harm would come from that suggestion at first; but sub- 
sequently there was a suspicion that, sometimes the two expert assistants put 
their heads together. I do not say there was any more than a suspicion in the 
minds of the board on that. But in the main I have no hesitation in saying that 
T think it is an.excellent feature of the law and almost necessary for the law as 
administered under the Massachusetts system. 

Q. How permanent is the appointment of these experts?—A. Only for the case 
in hand. 

Q. So that the $7 a day just covers the time elapsing until you come to your 
findings and are ready to make your report?—A. Yes, or before we come to a 
final conclusion; they can be dismissed at any stage in the proceedings. 

Q. What is the compensation of your regular board?—A. $2,000 a year for each 
member, and traveling expenses; also traveling expenses of the experts. 

Q. (By Mr. Potties.) Do they give their whole time to this work?—A. No, they 
do not. Mr. Barry, the representative of labor, practically gives all his time; he 
has no other business. Mr. Palmer, my other late associate, had no other busi- 
ness of a regular nature but the care of property. But I always stipulated that 
IT must be at liberty to pursue my profession, and that was always understood; 
and I also was careful to have it understood that I should consider that the public 
business, the board business, had a claim on my time prior to anything in my 
private business; so that there was never any trouble about that that I ever 
heard of. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Does your State law provide for local boards of arbi- 
tration, independent of the State board?—A. Yes. 

. By whom are they appointed?—A. The parties in interest. Inever considered | 
that those clauses were specially important, because I never saw why the parties 
could not do it if there were no law at all. The law simply makes it more cum- 
brous, and also provides that after certain formalities have been gone through 
with they may be paid at the rate of $3 a day, or something like that. They have 
to go through so many formalities that [never knew of a case. There have been 
cases of private arbitration, but the proceedings did not differ in any essential 
respect from any arbitration that you or I might get up for the location of a fence 
or something of that kind. There is no need for going to any law for that. 

Q. Still the law maintains this local arbitration in your State?—A. It simply 
recognizes that there may be arbitration of that kind. The only difference 
between them and the State board is that the State board is something that is 
always to be got at. It is like a fire engine which is ready for action whenever 
a fire breaks out. But if you want what they call local arbitration, you must get 
together and talk it over as to who the arbitrators are going to be and agree on it. 
The only way in which the State board is connected with it is the provision in 
the law that whenever a local board gives a decision they shall report jt to the 
State board. It is very seldom they remember to do it, 

Q. Is that subject to review by the State board?—A. Not at all. There is 
another provision of the statute which gives them the privilege of consulting the 
State board for aid and assistance, or something of that kind. I do not think that 
has ever been resorted to. It naturally would not be, in my opinion, because 
cases of local arbitration of labor questions in Massachusetts would come up 
almost without exception when there was some objection on the part of one side 
or the other to coming to the State board; because if it was simply arbitration 
that they wanted, obviously the most direct way to get it without any expense 
to anybody would be to come straight to the tribunal established by the State. 
So that if you had a private board made up of persons selected by parties to the 
controversy, there would be a very strong chance of their minds being imbued 
with some prejudice, either directly or acquired from somebody else, against the 
State board, which would not put them in a frame of mind that would be con- 
anelve to consulting the State board, and of course there would not be any need 
of it. 

Q. Has the adoption of experts as counselors on this State board done away 
with the prejudice there would be against a board that was not acquainted with 
the customs of trades? In other words, has the expert feature been very satis- 
factory to both sides:—A. That is rather hard to give a general or comprehensive 
reply to. In the first place, Ishould say no. There is no feature of the law that 
has been generally satisfactory to both sides. But with regard to whatever com- 
ment was made about the lack of acquaintance on the part of the board with the 
details of different trades—which is undoubtedly a good theoretical and a good 
practical comment—with regard to that objection I suppose that the system of 
expert assistants has gone a good way to remove that; butas to going so far as to 
remove all objection, I could not say that, because there are people who would 
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object to any possible law, any possible scheme, that could be devised; because 
some people have a radical prejudice against the State having anything todo with 
it—meddling, they call it, intervention by the State in matters which they think 
belong exclusively to the employer andthe employee. That always means, though, 
that the matter is the matter of the employer and the business is his; that 
objection seldom comes from the workmen, I think. 

Q. Have you had more applications from the workmen in arbitration than you 
have from employers?—A, That question has been asked a good many times, and I 
would say, in the first place, that I do not know that I ever made any calculation 
of the number of cases, because frequently the cases come with the concurrence 
of both parties. My impression is that if a careful compilation was made of the 
cases of arbitration that there would be about as many applications from the em- 
ployers as from the workmen. I do not wish to put that too positively, because I 
think the general expectation would be that there would be more applications 
emanating from the workmen; and possibly that would be true; but I have had at 
times a general impression that employers were inclined to resort to the board 
about as mucn as the workmen. That, however, has not been true to the same 
extent in the last two years. 

Q. Have you any initiative, or must your board wait the joining of issue of the 
two parties before it commences arbitration?—A. That is a question that is fre- 
quently asked, and I will try to make my answer clear on that point. It could 
hardly be answered by yes or no; but speaking generally, the scheme of arbitra- 

tion that is provided for by the Massachusetts law is voluntary, as distinguished 
: from compulsory, arbitration on either party. There is, however, one feature of 
_ the law which I will allude to in a moment, which has caused some people to 
: speak of the Massachusetts system as ‘‘ conciliation with a club.” The evident 

intention of the law in the beginning was that it should be not only purely volun- 
_ tary on both sides, but that there should be a more or less formal agreement at 
_ the outset, signed by both parties, submitting the question and agreeing to abide 
_ by the decision, the workmen agreeing at the same time to keep on that work 
without striking, and the employer agreeing to continue the business without any 
ockout until the decision had been rendered. There was a proviso annexed to 
that, providing the decision should be rendered within 3 weeks. That was practi- 
cally of no avail, because no important question, involving any number of items, 
- can be properly passed upon within 3 weeks; so practically nobody expects that 
a decision will be rendered within 3 weeks. The agreements embodied in the 
application are treated practically by everybody as though the proviso for the 
3 weeks were left out. That is merely the way the thing works practically. 
The application may come in signed by both parties. On the other hand, one 
party aloneseems to have the right under the law to call upon the board to act as a 
board of arbitration. In such a case as that the board carefully notifies the other 
party witha copy of the application and arequest for a statement as to what position 
will be taken in the matter. Practically, if the other party replies that it does 
not choose to enter into the arbitration, that is at once reported to the other side, 
and generally it drops because there is no power to compel. Darah 4 

Q. Does your law follow the provisions of the New Yorklaw that, failing in 
having two parties to appear, the board may make an investigation of all the facts 
and publish them?—A. There is a similar provision in our law. That is another 
step in the matter. After one side has made an application alone and the other 
side has been notified of that application and has either neglected or refused to 
join in it, the board has proceeded to give a formal notice of the hearing and 
proceeded with the case. There was one rather interesting instance of that in 
Brockton some years ago, where the firm declined to join in, and the board 
went on and made investigations and_rendered a decision of what was, in the 
opinion of the board, fair and reasonable, in the form of a recommendation—all 
the decisions are in the form of recommendations—and the board was very much 
gratified to learn that the firm was ready to accept the decision, although 
they had not joined in the proceeding. And then another curious thing happened. 
Just as soon as the workmen found that the firm was ready to accept the result, 
they began to kick, and they have kicked ever since—sort of a curious manifesta- 
tion of the way the human mind works. : 

Q. In the practical working of your law have you seen the benefit that might 
accrue from some amendment to your act, so as to make your findings more 
binding on the parties to the arbitration?—A. No. 

Q. Could you take another step further in the law?—A. No; I do not see the 
way to that. I have been asked that question almost every year when the legis- 
lature convened in January. In fact, the governor expects any suggestion that 
may occur to the board, and of course the members of the board have always 
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talked it over on those occasions as to whether they had any recommendations to 
make; but in the annual report of the board for several years past you will see 
there are no practical recommendations whatever as to any changes in the law. 
The idea of the board, while I was on it, was that it was not more law that was 
needed; it was more disposition to use existing law. What was needed was the 
proper disposition on the part of the people for whom that law was framed—I 
mean by that, employers and workmen; not more law, but more use of the law 
that is there now. . ; ; ; 

Q: So that you say the Massachusetts law as it now stands is quite suffi- 
cient to arbitrate any trouble ?—A. Yes; I say so in a general way. By ‘‘ any 
trouble” I should take it for granted that you mean any trouble of a busi- 
ness nature that was likely to arise between employer and workmen; and I do 
not know why the Massachusetts law is not sufficient to deal with any question 
of that kind, provided there is a right disposition on both sides. That is a 
very great proviso, but it is absolutely necessary for the working of any arbitra- 
tion law whatever of the voluntary class. There has been a manin Boston this 
year from New Zealand; he used to be some public officer there. They have tried 
all sorts of experiments there. They have had no written constitution to hamper 
them, and they have had a slate they could write anything on; so they have 
inaugurated a system of compulsory arbitration. This man came to Boston and 
preached the merits of 1t and the great superiority of it over any kind of a vol- 
untary system; that they started with a voluntary system and they gave it up. 
I heard him. He was a very interesting man. I liked his appearance very 
much; but he had not got wholly through his subject before I became convinced 
that there were essential differences between the problem he had to tackle and 
the problem that we had or the problem that any State would have in this coun- 
try where there was any extended manufacturing. In the first place, the area 
of New Zealand is very small. The population there is largely mining and 
manufacturing. 

Q. Agricultural?—A. Yes; but that ddes not enter into it, because the agricul- 
tural laborers are not organized. The New Zealand system contemplated a 
registration of the labor unions. They had no privileges under the law unless 
they registered. When they registered they came under the compulsory system, 
and, as I remember it, the whole population that came under this law—that is, 
taking the registration—the whole population would not equal that of the city 
of Boston alone. 

Mr. Pures. About 800,000; that is, the whole population of New Zealand? 

The Witness. Yes. Well, that is a very much smaller field than we have to 
operate in, and, besides that, I have also had a theory that our people here are 
educated on a little different plan; that is, I have never seen how you could put 
in force any system of compulsory arbitration. I have often said when I was on 
the board that whether it was feasible or not, I did not believe it was, with our 
people, and if it were, that [would not be onetoadministerit. That suggestion of 
compulsory arbitration comes now from the employer and again it will comefrom 
the workmen. It would seem as though a suggestion that came alternately from 
both sides ought to have some merit init. That would be one’s first thought. 1 
have turned that over in my mind a good deal. Ihave been called before com- 
mittees of the Massachusetts legislature on that question, and while I always 
felt a degree of caution in what I said on such occasions, I have never hesitated 
to.say that I was utterly unable to figure out any system upon which compulsory 
arbitration could be put in force, for the one reason that it must compel one side 
as well as the other. One side alone views with a great deal of complacence the 
compelling of the other side to come under compulsory arbitration, but forgetting 
for the time being that if it is compulsory on one side it must also be compulsory 
on the other. Now, suppose a decision were adverse to the workmen. I do not 
know any way of making men work against their will unless you put them in the 
State prison. I have never heard of any. It seems to me that is the objection 
which lies at the foundation of the whole business. Of course, there is the other 
aspect of it, which it is hardly necessary to speak of to any business men, that if it 
is compulsory on the employer it is compelling him to run his business possibly 
at a manifest loss. I do not know that government is instituted for any such 
purpose as that any more than the other. One objection seems to me to be 
equally conclusive with the other. And yet the suggestion comes up every year 
from one side or the other, and sometimes from both, though they never agree on 
any one fact. But the suggestion is constantly coming up, and it is rather popu- 
lar with the public, too. But with the general public, it is my observation, the 
idea is apt to be confined to public-service corporations, so called, more especially 
railroad corporations, street-railway corporations, the idea being that they may 
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be compelled because they are fair game for everybody; and there would be no 
harm done. It would be an advantage to the public to compel them to arbitrate 
_ any difference that might come up; that is, I do not know but it might be, if you 
can get around the original fundamental objection. Anybody can see that it 
would be an advantage to the public to have the street-car lines continually 
running, without being stopped and broken up by these strikes that come up now 
in one city and now in another. But I confess in my education and mental 
makeup there is a great deal of difficulty in getting around the fundamental 
principle of the freedom of the individual. . 

_Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Where you have the whole transportation of the city 
tied up in one franchise and a strike of the workmen occurs, should the whole 
public be subjected to hardship on simply a question of hours of employment or 
matters of wages?—A. I think a strike always makes trouble to the public; so 
that I can not see why a strike on a street railway is in principle any more dam- 
age to the public than a strike in a big cotton mill, where the means of subsist- 
ence of the people in that town—not only those who are employed in that mill, 
but the retail dealers—their very means of subsistence depends upon the continu- 
ance of that work. 

Q. But is there not quite a difference between the franchises of a street railway 
company and a mill corporation, in law?—A. Oh, certainly. A corporation is the 
mere creature of the law. Undoubtedly the State legislatures, as far as I know 
the law, can do anything they please with their creatures. 

Q. A franchise given vy the municipality—is it not subject to the rules and 
regulations of the municipal officers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in case of strikes on a quasi public institution of that kind, do you not 
think the regulations ought to reach as far as compulsory arbitration or some 
arbitration that would be immediate, to remove the hardships of that commu- 
nity?—A. I should be very glad to see my way to something of that kind that 
would be of a practical nature; but, if you will allow me to say so, it seems to me 
that the tendency of this inquiry is just for the moment leaving out of sight the 
possibility of a result of an arbitration which will compel street-railway employees 
to work under conditions and wages which they think are manifestly unjust. 
_ That would be what I call making people work against their will. 

; @. Is it usual in many of the large States, where they provide for employment 
1 
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by the State and by the municipalities, to have in their organic act the provision 
that compensation for such work shall be the going wages of the district, while 
_ they never name any exact sum?—A. I do not know of any legislation of that 
nature in Massachusetts, except the provision that workmen employed on State 
' work shall not be required to labor more than 8 or 9 hours a day. I do not 
remember any legislation about wages. I do not think they have got as far as 
that. I do not know of any laws to that effect. 
‘ Q. Do you think that your State law is sufficient to satisfy all parties and sup- 
press the local disturbances?—A. I should not go so far as that. I should not 
Wish to give this commission the idea that anything that the State board would 
decide would satisfy all parties; it never has; I do not think it ever could. I do 
not think that that is anything to be expected. 

Q. Have you had more or less difficulty in settling these disputes?—A. In cases 
of arbitration—I mean by that, cases that are formally presented by agreements 
of parties for decision—the results have been—I do not say agreeable to both 
parties; that would be expecting too much—but in almost all those cases, as the 
reports state, the decision has been accepted by both parties. There are a few 
exceptions to that, but the exceptions are so few that the general principle still 
stands, and it is worth something upon the practical value of arbitration. On 
the conciliation end, as far as strikes have actually occurred and the board has 
been called in or takes the initiative, as the case may be, in an attempt to har- 
monize the parties, the results vary there. Sometimes the board has found it 
impossible to get a footing. Neither party took any interestinitatall. But then 
there are cases where the board will establish working relations—if I may use 
the expression—with one side and are utterly unable to establish any footing 
with the other. I can say for the cases of conciliation that they necessarily take 
time. To walk down between two hostile armies that are arrayed against each 
other you will very soon realize that it is going to take time to make an impres- 
sion on whichever side you are going to conciliate. So sometimes people have 
expressed impatience at the slowness of reaching results in such cases. So far it 
has been a wonder to me that any result ever appeared in such cases. 

Q. Have many disputes or strikes been settled in Massachusetts independent of 
the board, through employers’ and employees’ committees?—A. Possibly a dis- 
tinction might be made as to the meaning of the word “settled.” Where a strike 
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occurs and dies out, the workmen do not call that settlement, though as to the 
employer it is just as good as a settlement, perhaps. Undoubtedly a good many 
qiferentes come up which are disposed of without going to the State board, and 
that would naturally be expected. The policy of the board has always been to 
encourage the parties to settle everything themselves so far as they could. 

Do you know of committees in your State formed jointly by the employers 
and the employees, to which these disputes are referred and their settlement 
regarded as final?—A. There were some cases, some machinery of that kind, just 
before’ or at the time of the formation of the State board. It was originated, I 
think, by the Knights of Labor. They are not very prominent now; they were . 
at that time. I know in the city of Lynn, a shoe manufacturing town, they haye 
what they call a joint council, made up of half manufacturers and half workmen 
selected by the unions. One of the manufacturers told me how that worked. 
They were flooded with questions and controversies. They had their business to 
attend to in the daytime; they could only meet in the evenings. Their meetings 
were very much prolonged, frequently lasting until midnight. Anybody had an 
opportunity of bringing in any grievance that he wanted to and put it into the 
hopper, and they all sat there and heard what was said. This gentleman told me 
that it actually broke down his health. He had to go off down in Maine before 
the regular fishing season came on tg recuperate. He said nothing would induce 
him to undergo it again. There was later on a joint council of a similar nature 
that was formed in Haverhill, and that broke down for the same reason—that the 
business men said they could not stand it. They were called upon to sit there 
and consider complaints made about their neighbors’ factories, which they natu- 
rally felt a little delicate about anyway; and the physical weariness of it was 
something which they said they could not possibly stand. So that in those two 
instances, which were some interval apart in time, that principle was tried and, 
I think it was agreed by everybody, was a failure for physical reasons. Jt was 
partly in view of the failure of that system that the State board was established. 

Q. Was one difficulty there that the representation was too large?—A. Possibly. 

Q. Was not that the cause of it—it became a debating school instead of a busi- 
ness meeting?—A. I can not say that I remember that specific description, but 
possibly it may have been. From my recollection of it, I should suppose that 
that would be a material point in it. 

Then there is another system of settlement which I think you have heard from 
through Mr. Sayward. It is something that he originated himself and which he 
appears to think pretty well of. I know nothing whatever of the practical results, 
except as he gives them. The settlements that he says have been made have, in 
the nature of the case, been practically made in his own office, and he has not 
been in the habit of inviting in newspaper reporters, so there is no way for the 
public to know. 

Q. That is in the building trades in Boston?—A. The building trades; yes. 

Q. You have had quite an experience in strikes among the boot and shoe work- 
ers of Massachusetts of late years, and this commission would like to know, from 
your experience on that board since 1886, about where those largest strikes were, 
the real causes, and how they came to be settled, if they did come toa settlement.— 
A. That involves an offhand review of 14 years. I am afraid I should not be able 
to do that so satisfactorily as to refer to the annual reports of the board. 

Q. You might give a general view of the matter now. What we desire is to get 
some matter historical of the boot and shoe troubles there in Massachusetts.—A. 
The first and most important trouble in the shoe business that the board took hold 
of, according to my recollection, was in North Adams; I do not remember the 
year. There were two cases up there, and that was before the present system of 
expert assistants had been adopted. The expert that the board employed at that 
time, now dead, was considered by the board a very excellent man in very many 
respects. He was well acquainted with the different departments of shoe mak- 
ing, a thoroughly honest man, and no doubt he did the best he could; but he was 
working for the time being in a community which was very much stirred up, and 
it was reported to the board with some degree of plausibility—I do not know just 
how much—that in some respects he had been lacking in tact while he was there. 
That may have been amere mistake. Atall events, when the general decision was 
rendered it was just like setting fire to the town. They acted as though they had 
lost their heads. That is the one great exception to the general principle; nobody 
had any idea of accepting it there. At the same time there was another case which 
was present in that town which covered some items of lasting—the prices on two 
‘ different machines—and that decision was without doubt sufficiently favorable 
| tothe workmen; nobody ever objected to it. But they were so demoralized with 
the panic whic. pervaded the town that they struck on that. They thought that 
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they might as well make one common destruction of the whole industry, and so 
even that which was not objectionable to the workmen was knocked with the com- 
mon panic. Inever was proud of that decision. Itcovered about 400 items. The 
common idea is that the manufacturer knows more about his business than any- 
body else. Gentlemen, it is true of some manufacturers, but I never saw any busi- 
ness sagacity, not to say even common sense, in putting before three men who 
had no special acquaintance with the business lists of items which aggregated 
over 400 in number and expecting those men to come to even a passable result. 
It came to this: That after the board had wrangled until it was tired out they 
‘simply had to—I do not want to say that they tossed up a-cent the way juries do 
sometimes to get at a result, but they had to arrive at some way of getting at the 
result; and the compromise was not satisfactory to the board itself. 

Q. (By Mr. Puituies.) Was the decision accepted by the partiesin interest?—A. 
The manufacturers were ready to act under it, but they were about as much 
inclined to find fault as anybody else, »xcept they were more temperate in their 
expressions. It was not a successful case in any aspect of it. 

_ Q. Have the decisions of your board been generally accepted by the parties in 
interest?—A. They have, with some few exceptions, even when they were not 
enthusiastic. 

Q. (By Mr. Farguuar.) Independent of those at North Adams, were there 
some other very extensive strikes?—A. Yes; there was another very important 
strike that the board had to do with—one where practically all the shoe manu- 
factories in Haverhill were emptied—the most general strike that I have ever 
known of in Haverhill. There was a great deal of angry feeling about it, and 
nobody seemed to want the board. The board acted on its own initiative, and went 
up there without awaiting anybody’s invitation. They adjusted that difficulty 
with the assistance of the leading men there, and before the board left that town 
it had all that thing settled, and in writing. Every one of those manufactories 
started the next morning. Some 3,000 men were idle when the board went into 
that town, and when it went out the same day the thing was settled. It is prob- 
ably the greatest feather in the cap of arbitration in Massachusetts. That was 
some years ago. It has got to bea rather old story now, but it is a very good 
instance of what may be done. 

Q. How long did it take you to reach this conclusion?—A. About 4 hours. 

Q. Did both parties present their claims?—A. No; that was a case of concilia- 
tion, which, when it works, works more promptly and efficiently than arbitration. 
The preliminary statements are very brief. We tried to have them understand 
at the beginning—to take it for granted that we knew enough to start on—invited 
them in their remarks not to rehearse old stories, which simply made everybody 
irritable, but to confine their remarks to this: What can be done to remedy the 
present condition of things? What suggestions can you make looking to a clew 
for us to work on? They responded very well there. They were very practical 
and sensible on both sides, and they came into the discussion just at that point. 
That is where we saved a good deal of time. 

Q. Do the employers generally recognize these labor organizations in Massa- 
chusetts?—A. I do not know what the census would indicate on that subject, but 
I should say in a general way that there was no general rule about it. 

Q. Have you had strikes in Massachusetts simply on account of the fact that 
the labor organization was not recognized by the employer?—A. Yes; within 
3 months there was a strike in Ludlow, in the neighborhood of Springfield, 
and when we got on the ground that was the thing at issue. Everything else 
could be disposed of easily enough if the treasurer would only recognize the organi- 
zation. That, he said, he would never do. He said he had no objection to the 
men and was sorry when they went out, and told them so; told them they would 
find out they had made a mistake; but he would not have a union in the town. 
He said they had one years ago and it made nothing but trouble; it was no use to 
anybody, and he was not going, with his connivance, to have it back there again. 
He was very frank about it, and he was a very intelligent man, too, though I 
doubted the expediency of putting so much stress on the recognition of the union. 
Asarule railroads in Massachusetts and the mills that represent the textile indus- 
tries, which of course are very large—as a rule these people have no use for a labor 
union and they will not recognize it; they will not deal with it. But coming down 
to businesses of a smaller magnitude, you will find more instances where the 
employer is willing to recognize the union. In the shoe industry the unions are 
so strong and so demonstrative that I think it is the part of the wise employer to 
deal with them, whatever prejudices he may have. But I say that with some men- 
tal withholdings, because I can not forget some very intelligent pu blic-spirited shoe 
manufacturers in Marlboro, all of them getting together within 2 years and acting 
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on an entirely different plan. They are men for whom personally and for whoo 
business judgment I have the highest regard. After dealing with unions for a 
number of years they got tired of it, and said they would not have any more deal-_ 
ings with them. The threat was made that if that were adhered to the grass 
would be growing within a year within the streets of Marlboro. That came 
pretty near being true. The business of these factories in Marlboro was practi- 
cally ruined. That is over a year ago. Marlboro is within 14 miles of where I 
live. The last accounts I had from that place business was very dull. That may 
have been due to other causes, but people I have talked with have thought the 
factories had not yet recovered from that strike. Ido not think they have, either. 
But the manufacturers do not complain. They say they carried their point, and 
there is no doubt that they did. The unions were completely abolished for the time 
being. They are struggling now, I understand, to get back on their feet.again, 
but the main officers of the organization have all gone into other business, mainly 
out of Marlboro. They are traveling salesmen or something of that kind. They 
have left town and gone into some other business, so it was a complete victory 
so far as the outsider can judge, and the manufacturers are satisfied with the 
situation. 

Q. Did your board try to do anything at all with the Marlboro strike?—A. Oh 
yes. We went up there and communicated with both sides. We had interview 
after interview, first with one side and then with the other. We never could get 
them together, but now with one and now with another we had constant inter- 
views. There was no settlement about it. It was utterly impossible, because the 
manufacturers laid down that principle at the outset—that they would not have 
any business with the unions. | 

Have you any knowledge of arrangements that are now made between the 
manufacturers and employees in trades where the shops have their own commit- 
tees to arbitrate their differences, where the town has its committees, and where 
even the trade has its committee?—A. I have never heard of any town committee, 
but the settlement of questions through a shop committee is a very natural and 
very good method of approaching the subject, even if it does not result in a set- 
tlement. We have always encouraged the proceeding through a shop committee, 
but there is a little difficulty about that. The unions do not altogether favor that 
unless the shop committee 1s made up under the supervision and control of the 
union. 

Q. A mixed committee of the union itself, instead of the immediate workmen 
of the shop—do you mean that?—A. Yes. Asa rule the union prefers, for prac- 
tical reasons of its own, about which I make no comment—it prefers as a matter 
of policy to deal with the manufacturer through some person who is not his 
employee. It is always irritating to the employer, but 1 have always thought 
there was a degree of plausibility about the reasons given for it on the part of 
the union. Ihave always thought that the employers are unnecessarily sensitive 
about that, but they are more or less sensitive. This Ludlow man I speak 
of was undoubtedly irritated by the fact that the agent of the union who came 
to see him on behalf of his employees came from another town, in the western 
part of the State. The inference in the man’s mind is that this agent who comes 
from a distant point can not be properly acquainted with the subject he under- 
takes to deal with. But on the other hand I have tried to make some employers 
look at it in this light: If anybody had a claim against him it would come to him 
through some attorney, and he would not think of raising any personal objec- 
tions to the way the attorney was clothed or the language he used or anything of 
that kind; he was not responsible for him, but simply to deal with him as a 
matter of pure business. That is what we have been talking for the last 14 
years to the employers of labor, but I do not think they have lost any of their 
repugnance. 

Have you been urging this shop arbitration?—A. Yes; we have always 
recommended the shop committee. 

Q. With the exception that strangers might try to interfere with the employ- 
er’s business, is there any reason, that you know of, why the employers should 
take this stand against recognizing the agent of the union or the rights of the 
workingmen generally?—A. It is somewhat a matter of taste. If a man has been 
in business for a number of years,and perhaps has received the business from his 
father or has built it up or added to it, he naturally feels some pride in that busi- 
ness. That guides and influences his taste in various directions, and I do not 
know that I feel myself competent to say whether his repugnance on that point 
is, as a general proposition, reasonable or unreasonable. There are individual 
cases where a manufacturer has been obliged to submit to unions, and, if I were 
in his place, I should probably be influenced that way, too. There are other cases 
where I have thought, asI said before, the employer brought that objection up 
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I suppose one reason is that one union is different from another. The officers of 
one union will be men who will commend themselves to me as fairly reasonable 
men, and perhaps more than that, while the next day I will come in contact with 
the representatives of another union, who impresses me very differently. So 
ae yal nncarh as to organized labor in general I should hesitate about 
making. 

_ Q. As they come before your board now, do you think the demands of organ- 
ized labor now are more aggressive and more unreasonable than they were 12 or 
14 years ago?—A. Well, in the matter of demands for wages I do not think they 
are any more aggressive than they were 14 years ago. Fourteen years ago was 
in the heyday of the Knights of Labor, and they were considered to be about as 
exacting as it is possible for anybody to be. So that comparison would not be 
very instructive. In some respects I have thought that the recent demands by 
organized labor were fully as unreasonable as any I ever knew; but when you 
come to sift it down to get at the actual fact, I should have in mind some one 
particular union or the representatives of some particular union; so there again 
it is very hard to make a general statement. In fact, on these subjects I have 
always avoided generalizing if Icould. It is generalizing where it seems to me 
the conclusion is peculiarly liable to error. 

Q. Do you find that a good many of your troubles in Massachusetts come from 
the introduction of new and improved labor-saving machinery and the adjust- 
ment of the old form of labor thereto, and the new wage, and the greater output 
of the new machinery?—A. That undoubtedly used to be a prominent element in 
labor troubles. If I am not mistaken, in later years there has not been that 
marked improvement in labor-saying machinery that there was some years ago. 

@. In the textiles?—A. Oh, I was thinking more of shoe machinery. In the 
_ textile industries our board has had very little chance to operate. The large mills, 
_ both woolen and cotton, havenever taken any interestinthe board. [donot mean 

by that they have not treated the board courteously when it has called upon them, 

because they have; but they do not feel they have anything to gain by it. They 

- do not recognize unions except in some cases as they are compelled to, and then 
in just as qualified a manner as possible. That is true of Lowell, and Fall River, 
and New Bedford. The textile industries in Massachusetts are in the hands of 
men who have achieved a very excellent reputation as businessmen. They are 
representatives of more or less wealth, family, influence, and standing, a reputa- 
tion of which they have a right to be proud; and thus far that disposition of mind 
seems to have made them think that they are all-sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses; and I do not know but they are. So far as I am acquainted with them, 
they are gentlemen who are entitled personally to every respect; but as for saying 
that they are willing, or anything like it, to take their men into their confidence 
as to running their business, I think they are a good ways off from it. 

Q. Is it a fact that the men who administer the mill property and do the finan- 
cial and mercantile business of these mills are not the owners at all—nothing but 
superintendents under salary?—A. My experience in the mills of Lowell, Fall 
River, and New Bedford—and that covers in a general way the textile industries 
of Massachusetts—the controlling mind rests in a man who has a large pecuniary 
interest not only in particular mills but in real estate outside, in the town. 
Very little power rests in the hands of the agent of the mill in Massachusetts 
to-day. Somebody. either the president or some important director or stock- 
holder, is the power behind. We have found that constantly in attempting to 

) smooth out difficulties where strikes have occurred. I did not have the agents in 
my mind in the men I described. I had the othermen. We find the agent has 
: 
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certain set rules, instructions that come to him from the president or the treas- 
urer or some other prominent man who has a large pecuniary interest in the 
business. The agents, as a rule, I think, do not have a very large pecuniary 
interest. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) In attempting to adjust difficulties, have you found 
any instances of ill-treatment where your board was not acceptable to either 
party?—A. O yes; we could not have any ordinary feelings of pride about us, 
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because we have no place to carry them around. Many a time we have gone into’ 
an office and eREEAAGtD when a felt as though somebody had kicked us out. 7 

Q. That is chiefly from the manufacturer, then, and not from the laborer?—A. — 
Mainly from the manufacturer, although sometimes we have had very cool recep- 
tions from the men; but generally such treatment has come from the manufac-— 
turers; and that was not because, as a rule, he wanted to be uncivil or discourteous, ~ 
but simply because he had no use for us. We had to take the chances of that 
kind of a reception. It was not pleasant to a self-respecting man to be slighted in 
that way, but we simply accepted that as one of the disagreeable incidents of the 
business. 

Q. (By Mr. Puitires.) How many disputes in a year would be settled through 
yourmediation?—A. Take the reports and make any kind of numerical calculation 
on that, and the result would not belargeinnumbers. The board always thought 
no numerical calculation arrived atin that way would indicate the important thing 
about it, which we always thought was the moral influence exerted by the board on — 
parties to disputes, even where our action did not seem to produce any practical 
effect in the given case—leaving a good disposition behind. That was what we 
always flattered ourselves with; with how much truth nobody can be sure. Wehelp 
to support churches in a community. It is impossible to measure with the yard- 
stick or any other way what amount of good influence is thereby sown. I sup- 
pose we believe in it as a general thing, or else they would not be continued; but 
the extent of one’s moral influence in the community or on the individual is 
necessarily incapable of measurement. It may be that we have in times past 
overrated the influence of the board in that respect. I sometimes think when you 
are engaged in any subject of this kind you have your periods of depression and — 
discouragement; things do not go along as peacefully as you wish they would, 
but everybody says that is incident to any work of a public nature where you 
undertake to influence bodies of men. 

Q. If you are appealed to from sek parts of the State by different persons 
at the same time, and thus have a number of arbitrations on hand at a given time, 
how do you manage?—A. It has been so sometimes. Of course, practically con- 
sidered, if that happened very often—applications coming in at the same time 
from widely different parts of the State—it would create a very great practical 
difficulty. When it has occurred we have got through it without any great diffi- 
culty simply because the number of applications was not excessive at any one 
time. But in considering the application of the arbitration principle to the whole 
country, I have always thought that was a very essential objection that could not 
be lost sight of. Now, we had three members on our board, charged with juris- 
diction over the little State of Massachusetts. It isa populous State, but the area 
to be covered is small, as you know. The former chairman of the board used to 
reckon that we could not undertake to handle properly right along more than one 
case of arbitration a month. That brings it down to pretty small numbers. If 
you are not going to take care of more than 12 cases in the year, it would seem to 
be small; but I think that estimate is generally about correct, There are so 
many details to be looked after, so many notices to be given, and the parties them- 
selves are wholly uneducated in presenting amatter. The manufacturers do not 
know any more about presenting a matter than the workmen, and generally they 
do not do it so well. The workmen generally get a sort of education in their 
unions which gives them fluency in expression, and their wits are as sharp as 
those of the employer, and as a rule they present their cases rather better than 
the employer. But if the board is anxious to get at the merits of the case and get. 
the facts straight it has to do a good deal of it itself. I have made the remark 
frequently that it is very unpleasant to me, as a lawyer, to be on a board where 
we had to frame the pleadings, draw the agreement in the question, form the 
issues, state clearly what the difference is—which the parties do not do in 9 cases 
out of 10, and it has to be done for them—and then marshal the witnesses, as you 
might say. The board has to say, How are you going to prove this statement? 
and show them how to do it; and then the board has to take all the evidence and 
sift it and decide the case. Ido not want any greater complication of difficul- 
ties for any three men than that. That explains what seems to be the great 
delay, but I do not see any way to help it. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) In the same trade, do any of your decisions operate in 
case of a trouble or dispute in any other locality, or have they been adopted by 
other parties?—A. They have been adopted and applied in a number of instances 
in the same trade. We have frequently had letters from shoe manufacturers 
asking for decisions that had been previously rendered in some other factory. 
As a matter of fact, while the board has always expected there would be some 
influence exerted in a collateral way, it ought to be stated that the decisions ren- 
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Jered in another factory are not so useful to a manufacturer as he anticipates 
they may be, the reason being that the prices vary so. A decision rendered a 
year ago we could not recommend to anybody as being fair to-day; it may and it 


may not be. Another reason is that it is difficult to apply a decision rendered in 
one factory to another factory because of the varying conditions. The conditions 
in one factory would make one price more equitable than the same price would 


be in another factory with different conditions, So no manufacturer is really 
competent to use the decisions in that way; I do not think anybody is. 

To remedy the difficulty and the delay in disposing of the cases sometimes 
manufacturers have engaged members of the bar to come in. But, while I do not 
wish to say anything derogatory to my own profession, as a member of the bar, 
it may be useful to you to know that in my own opinion there has never been any 
case where counsel has been employed before the board where the employment 
of that counsel was of the slightest assistance. In New Zealand they have arule 
that forbids participation in the case of any attorneys. We have never gone so 
far as that; in fact we have never gone anywhere in that direction. But that is 
simply a comment of my own. I do not think it strange. The matters are 
entirely outside of a lawyer’s training and experience, and it has always been a 
source of wonder to myself that I could stay on the board as long as I did. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuures.) If it would take a month to decide a single case, sup- 
pose there were two others on hand, would they have to settle them themselves?— 
A. Suppose there were three applications received at once. We could give our 
notice of the first hearing—make them different days; one case would come in 
and would be heard, and, if a case of arbitration, the experts would be appointed, 
sworn and qualified, and sent out. Their investigation would take from a week 
to 3 weeks, so that would give a chance to go right on with the other cases, and 
perhaps send out new sets of experts, and by the time you had got to the third 
case and sent out experts in the third case, you would be looking for the first 
experts sent out to report. So the business goes along a little more expeditiously 
than perhaps you would think. 

Q. Have you ever had cases where they have had to go over on account of the 
want of time—that you could not hear?—A. Oh, they were disposed of sometime, 
but there is more delay in one case than in another. There would be more items 
or a matter of more importance. Some are more easily disposed of than others. 

Q. Have you ever settled more than 12 cases of arbitration in a year?—A. Oh, 
yes; we have handled that full number of arbitration cases and settled other cases 
by conciliatory methods. You have time enough in the conciliation method; 
there is no delay whatever except what the parties make themselves. 

Q. Then yours isa board of conciliation and arbitration—conciliation first?—A. 
Yes; and of later years the work on arbitration has been steadily growing less 
compared with the number of conciliation cases. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) In what industries in Massachusetts have you the 
most call for arbitration?—A. In the boot and shoe industry. 

Q. The results have been fairly successful?—A. Yes. _ } 

@. Do you think it is possible in the boot and shoe industry in that State to 
establish between the workmen and the employers a sliding scale of wages, and 
an agreement as to hours, etc., to last for, say, 8, 12, or 18 months?—A. No; I do 
not. 

Q. Do you think the different conditions in the boot and shoe trade all over the 
United States would defeat such a purpose as that?—A. I think the shoe industry 
is so different from any other in this particular respect, especially that the opera- 
tions are so subdivided that no kind of arrangement would be satisfactory to 
either employer or employee except a price list made up for each item for no 
longer time than a year. A year is as far as it is safe to look ahead in the shoe 
business. It would not be right for either party, in my opinion, to make it run 
any longer than that, and more commonly they make it for6 months. 

Q. But suppose, instead of an ironclad agreement it should be a sliding scale 
agreement, changeable, say,in 90 days by the working committee on each side. 
Would that be more advantageous to the business in giving stability of employ- 
ment to the men, and a perfect knowledge on the part of the employers as to 
what would be the cost of the goods and what they could market them for?—A. 
Theoretically, I should say yes; practically, I should have little expectation of 
anybody carrying it out in good faith. P ; : 

. Do they not carry it out successfullyR—A. They do in some businesses in 
England. In the mining business and possibly in the iron trade they used to do it 
over there; but all these things are tentative and some of these agreements in 
England I have understood recently have been abandoned. Like all things that 
are human, when they are put in practice they do not suit everybody, and in time 
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they are thrown on the waste heap and aa oe anc has to be devised. I can 
conceive of a shoe manufacturer meeting hissworkmen to make up a new list, as 
you say, on a sliding scale that would take into consideration the present cost of 
production and stock, but the first difficulty that you would run against would | 
be this, that the workmen would not believe a word of what the manufacturer 
said as to what his goods cost him or what he sold the goods for. There is a lack 
of confidence on both sides that would interfere at the outset with anything of 
that kind. That is a function that the State board has always sought to fill—to 
come in as a mutual friend of both sides; not to exaggerate differences, but to 
minimize them as much as possible, and whatever tendency or influence it has 
been able to exert has always been exerted toward bringing the parts together, 
leaving out all subjects of difference as far as possible. That is one of the things 
that we frequently come in contact with. Things will move along more smoothly ~ 
and with less friction when we are present at an interview between employer and 
workmen, provided they mean business. If they come together to quarrel and 
stick pins into each other, we say, ‘‘ We are of no use here; it is no place for us. 
But, on the other hand, if you want to get together, if your main purposeis to . 
get together, we can help you.” That has never failed, if they had that purpose 
and manifested it with a fair degree of certainty. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuures.) Is your board growing in favor with the manufacturing 
people and laboring people of the State?—A. I do not think I ought to say any- 
thing about that, as 1am no longer a member of the board. It is not a popular 
board, but that was not to be expected. Anybody who expects it will be dis- 
appointed. 

@. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Do you believe there are any popular State boards in 

the United States?—A. I do not see how it is possible there could be any, but this 
is a peculiarly constituted board. It seems to be constituted on principles that 
make it utterly impossible that it should ever please the people most closely con- 
nected with it. I do not know whether there are any gentlemen of my profession 
on this commission or not, but I would %ike to say there is one thing that has 
particularly impressed me asalawyer. Iwas what might be called the third man 
on the board, and I always aimed, if I may say it, to make up my mind, with 
what assistance of my associates of course, always, but primarily, with reference 
to the facts and arguments that were brought in by the parties directly inter- 
ested in the matter. I have endeavored to arrive at a conclusion, so far as it rested 
upon me, that would be fair and equitable to both sides, without any personal 
considerations entering into it whatever. If that came to be the decision of the 
board, I confess I felt a little, I will not say disappointment, but a little regret 
that the circumstances were so different from what anybody is used to in court. 
In court, if a judge is obliged to render decisions which are not altogether satis- 
factory to either side, those decisions must necessarily be accepted, and they are 
ordinarily accepted gracefully. In matters that are passed upon by a board like 
ours nobody gets any thanks for anything. It makes no difference which side the 
decision favors as compared with the other, there is never any expression of satis- 
faction from that side. It seems to be a question of policy never to admit that 
they got anything that they ought to get; it is always an attitude of complaint. 
I speak of that. gentlemen, as a disappointing element in that kind of work. It 
is always a thankless work, and it could not be carried on by a person holding 
a position which I held for 14 years, except with the entire personal harmony of 
the members. 

_Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) As you are a lawyer and have had a good deal of expe- 
rience in this matter of arbitration, I should like to ask you to state what are the 
obstacles in the way of compulsory arbitration, such as they have in New Zea- 
land?—A., My objection is that to be compulsory it must be compulsory on both 
sides; that is, it must be contemplated as a possibility that an arbitration board 
will order a manufacturer to continue his business when he tells you in the most 
solemn manner, and apparently backs it up with facts, that the business is not 
paying at that rate. Again, it presupposes the power on the part of the board— 
in our case, of 3 men—to order the workmen to work against their will. 

_ Q. What are the legal obstacles in the way of setting up that kind of arbitration 
in this country?—A. Those are objections which are more or less legal, I take it. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) One is depriving him of his property without due 
process of law?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Suppose it is a law, is not that due process of law?— 
A. Due process of law is something besides mere legislation. It must be some 
process in the courts. 

The objections to compulsory arbitration can be boiled down into a very little 
space. I did not enlarge on it and I do not know that I should know how to. 
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“sympathize with the general principle, the desire to get at some means of prevent- 


ing the great public annoyance which comes when there is a general strike. I 
doubt very much whether anybody can ever devise a scheme of compulsory arbi- 
tration that will meet that difficulty. The difficulty, it seems to me, is rooted in 
human nature. It is not mere selfishness either; it is not mere greed; it takes in 
more elements of human nature than that. There is a love of power in the human 
breast; there is pride; and that enters very largely into these questions which 
arise between labor and capital. It is not commonly spoken of very much, but I 
have been impressed by it frequently. It is a matter of pride that is keeping the 
people apart. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is not that matter of pride overcome altogether under 
such an arrangement as exists between the master masons and the workmen of 
Boston, where they agree on fundamental principles, and are both equal in these 
arbitrations?—A. That is Mr. Sayward’s principle, and I willsay that, so far as I 
have heard Mr. Sayward describe that principle. it is one that theoretically I 
approveof. Thepractical results and workings of it I know nothing about except 
what he says. But I have always understood from the labor men, with whom I 
have been in more or less close connection the last 14 years, that these unions 
which Mr. Sayward tells about are not unions which are recognized in the trade. 
I know nothing about that of my own knowledge. Mr. Sayward thinks very 
highly of his plan, but I have never understood that these unions that he speaks 
of were recognized in what are called labor circles. 

Q. Ishould think it would be a matter of importance, where a movement of 
that kind has been so successful, to have it reported to the State, and cognizance 
taken of it in these reports of your board.—A. They take no notice of the provi- 
sion of the law which contemplates that all private local arbitrations of that kind 
will be reported to the State board. Mr. Sayward has never favored any State 


_ board. Iwill not say that he is prejudiced against it, but he is against the theory 


of it, the principle of it, and always has been, and I have thought that he has not 
had his mind open, for that reason, so as to judge fairly of facts as they develop. 

Q. Your State board, I believe, is stated to be in favor of that kind of arbitra- 
tion?—A. Oh, certainly; anything that tends to harmony. 

. [am surprised you have not taken notice of it and helped the work along 
by giving publicity to all the organizations of the State to their scheme of arbi- 
tration.—A. We have never known anything about it except what Mr. Sayward 
has told us. We have no evidence, that comes to us in any other form, of any 
practical work he has done in that way. I simply say that in justice to myself 
and the board I have been with, and not as questioning his statements. In fact, 
I understood you to say in the beginning that one of the great merits of his 
scheme is that they have had no strikes in the building trade, in which case, that 
in itself would not be any test of the efficiency of that scheme for settling a diffi- 
culty after it arose—after the strike occurred. 

(Testimony closed.) 


STATEMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF ARBITRATION 
AND CONCILIATION. 


[Extract from a letter dated Boston, September 15, 1900, directed by said board to the commission, on 
the subject of mediation, conciliation, and arbitration. ] 


“Regarding the attitude of the public at large to industrial arbitration, the 
board has observed during its work, extending over 14 years, that there has been, 
of late years especially, a noticeable advance on the part of organized labor in 
the appreciation of the value of conciliation and arbitration in the industrial 
world. It is quite evident that a step in advance has been made in recognizing 
the importance of a peaceable solution of differences and the feasibility of the 
processes of conciliation and arbitration to bring it about. One example of this 
change in the attitude of the wage-earners may be found in the apparent policy 
of the boot and shoe workers. The boot and shoe workers have furnished a large 
majority of the cases which have come before this board. Controversies on labor 
matters have been carried on by them with more zeal than by any other craft. 
To-day they are most favorably inclined to submit their difference to arbitration 
and to look to it as the best means of solving labor difficulties. The boot and 
shoe workers’ union and some of the principal shoe manufacturers have worked 
out a form of agreement which provides that all matters in dispute shall be left 
to the State board of arbitration and conciliation in case they can not be 
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arranged by the parties themselves. It provides that there shall be no strike or 
lockout in any case pending proceedings. This agreement may be found in our 
fourteenth annual report for the year 1899, pages 68-73. The willingness of both 
parties to the controversy to bring themselves under an agreement which shall 
bind them to the results of arbitration seems to show that there has been a distinct 
advance in such matters over the methods of warfare formerly used. It should 
be said with regard to these trade agreements that, as far as the board has to do 
with them, the parties have recognized the binding force of the contracts and 
shown a disposition to carry out their terms as much as would be true between 
any parties in any other contract. , 

“The success of tho plan of conciliation and arbitration seems to depend quite 
largely upon the amount and the quality of the work done by way of mediation 
before the difficulty has developed and hardened into a case requiring the judg- 
ment of an arbitrator, and it can not be measured by the number of cases settled 
by the arbitration side of the tribunal. Most of the work must be quietly done 
before the lines between the parties have sharpened so much that willingness to 
refer would be looked upon as a sign of weakness; and it is done by way of 
prevention of, rather than a settlement—a pronounced difference. 

‘So far as methods are concerned we have no theories. There is hardly any 
work more practical and devoid of theory than the endeavor to soften animosities 
between parties who are preparing for a trial of strength. One can not approach 
a contest witha plan. He can simply hold himself out as a mutual friend anxious 
to assist and, by using now one means and now another, hope to get at the parties 
at some vulnerable point. The history of our board seems to point to the fact 
that no rules can be enunciated and no plans developed that would be of much 
use in the work of this board or uniformly applicable to all cases.” 


a 
SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF MR. DENNIS A. HAYES,’ 


President of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ ‘Association of United States and Canada. 


In view of the further investigations of the Industrial Commission into the sys- 
tems of wage scales and arbitration in the glass trade, Mr. D. A. Hayes, Presi- 
dent of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada, 
was requested by the commission to file a statement concerning the system 
employed in that trade, as a supplement to his testimony given before the com- 
mission on March 15, 1899, which appears on page 102 in this volume. In accord- 
ance with this request Mr. Hayes furnished the commission with the following 
statement: 

. PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 4, 1900. 
To the Industrial Commission: 

Regarding wage contracts and agreements between employers and working- 
men we probably have the most perfect system in the country, one that embraces 
all details connected with the manufacture of glass and the relations between 
our members and the manufacturers, from the 1st of September of each year 
until the last day of June, when the season closes. We regard our contracts as 
binding as though they were sustained and could be enforced by the courts. 

[shall now endeavor to give you a brief outline of our method of procedure 
preparatory toward adopting an annual wage scale, working rules, and regulations. 

The president and the executive board, constituting our wage committee, meet 
the manufacturers’ wage committee in the month of May. This is called a pre- 
liminary conference, wherein each side presents its desires for changes in wages, 
hours, factory rules, and the weight and prices of different or specific lines of ware. 
The best arguments possible are advanced by both parties at this conference to 
sustain their respective positions, but scarcely any question of importance is 
finally decided at this preliminary meeting; but in July these representatives 
report to their respective national conventions the results of the May conference. 
AMovEhe ate, the demands, arguments, and the logic of the same are submitted for 
further advice, or action to be followed at the final wage conference, which is held 
late in July, after the adjournment of the separate convention held by the manu- 
facturers and blowers. Now, at this conference hasty or ill-advised action is 
impossible. Each side has had ample time to weigh and consider the demands of 
the other, and they have accordingly learned to respect each other’s views and 
positions. The manufacturers, through their representatives, have learned the 


1See original testimony, page 102. 
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uses and conditions which inspire us to make certain demands on them. We 
have had time to learn and appreciate their reasons for making certain demands 
or requests. Hence our conferences are usually conducted with the best of feel- 
ing toward each other, and every question is decided purely on its merits and 
the logic which we can bring to bear. Neither bluster nor threats are used. 
Tinclose you copy of our price list, factory rules, and regulations, all of which 
are the result of a conference agreement between blowers and manufacturers.! 
Neither side can alter or change those rules during the season. 


1 The price list prpied. by the glass bottle blowers’ association for the blast of 1900-1901, which 
was submitted by Mr. Hayes, consists of 58 pages,embracing more than a thousand items. In 
connection with the price list there is a series of rulesand regulations agreed upon between 
the manufacturers and the trade unions, the most important provisions of which are as follows: 
“SEcrion 1. Prices, rules and regulations established by the joint committee can not be 
changed or deviated from in any manner by the action of any local branch, individual blower, 
or manufacturer offering or ae | a higher or lower price or ignoring any of the rules. 
_ “Src. 2. All ware on this list shall be subject to the full price, excepting Mason & Mason’s 
improved fruit hae bart Aa be forty-five (45) per cent off the net list. Other blow-over fruit 
jars shall be thirty-five (35) per cent off the net list. 


* * * * * ok + 


“Sec. 13. That the prices set on new bottles during the blast shall remain until changed by 
joint wage committee. “5 


* * * * * * * 


“Sec. 19. That we allow one apprentice for every ten journeymen employed and three-fifths 
(2) of ten journeymen employed by one firm. This law shall not be so construed as to debar 
ou firm from taking one apprentice who shall have six journeymen at work. 

EC. 20. Firms who from any cause reduce the number of their jiurneymen must also reduce 
the number of their apprentices, that they at all times shall be within the provisions of this 
law. Firms starting their factories not later than March 1,1901,shall be allowed to take their 
apprenticesat any time during the blast, but firms or furnaces starting later than March 1, 1901, 

all not be allowed to take any. 

“Suc. 21. Firms haying put in an apprentice, and if from any cause said apprentice leaves the 
trade he can not be duplicated; but should an apprentice die during the first year of his 
apprenticeship he must be duplicated during that season. 

“Src. 22. No one shall be considered an apprentice unless he is put in a place to blow. 

“Sno, 23. No member of this association shall be allowed to work ina glory-hole shop with a 
gathering boy, provided there is glass enough for three men, the factory committee to be the 
judges. This Jaw shall not be so construed as to prevent members working on a plate on ware 
twenty-four ounces and upward in weight from working with a gathering poy. 

“Suc. 24. Blowers working ina block, or on a stone with a clean pipe, shall be furnished a 
gathering boy, and be allowed to finish at the glory-hole, and make the same class of wares as 
men working on a stone and cast ring. 

“Sec. 25. No member shall be allowed to work a single place when there is a member idle 
competent to fill the place. ; ; % 

“Sec. 26. Two blowers shall constitute a shop in turned mould places when ring is cast, or 
three men when finished at the glory-hole. In no case shall more than three men be employed 
in turned-mould shops when finished at glory-hole, nor more than two when ring is cast. ; 

“Suc. 27. In tank furnaces where blow-over jars are made, where the ware is bursted off in 
the mould, no gathering boy will be allowed, and three men will be allowed in a shop; but in 
pot and tank furnaces, where the ware is taken out of the mould by the blowers, two men and 
a gathering boy will constitute a shop. | : 

“So. 28. Blowers making oil cans will be allowed a gathering boy. 

“Suc. 29. All members shall be compelled to receive not less than twenty (20) dollars a week 
in cash, or forty (40) dollars every two in cash, and all settlements shall be in cash. There shall 
be no deductions for private accounts or bills against members. The second pay day of each 
month shall be designated as the day to ask for and receive extra money when due, provided 
three days’ previous notice be given. ae 

“Suc. 30. Each firm shall make a cash settlement within two weeks after the fire goes out. 

“Sro. 31. Members quitting or being discharged, and firm refusing to give them their settle- 
ment, it shall be the duty of the factory committee to see that the member’s ware is packed, 
and demand a settlement within one week. i he E 

“Suc. 82. Eight and one-half hours per day (actual working time) shall constitute a day’s work, 
commencing at 7 o’clock in the morning, fifteen minutes for tempo, and one hour for dinner, 
and fifteen minutes tempo at 3 p.m., and stop work at5p.m. The night shift to work eight and 
one-half hours also. And no Saturday night work. 

“Sic. 33. We shall stop for fifteen minutes for each and every pot to set. 

“Spo. 34. Members shall not wait longer than twoand one-half hours on bad glass. It shall be 
understood that the time of two and one-half hours means that the members during that time 
shall use every reasonable effort to get the glass in proper condition. But where the manager 
or firm requests them to work said glass previous to expiration of said time, by paying them 
for ware blown from said glass, they shall be permitted to do so. ‘ : 5 

“Src. 35. Blowers having their ware condemned, it must be set aside for inspection and must 
be examined by the blower on the same day, after which it must be broken down or accounted 
for. F : 5 
es . 36. The following-named holidays shall be observed in the United States: Labor Day 
EY ae mate ine Day and night, Christmas Eve, day and night, and Decoration or 


Memorial Day and night. re x ps 


* 

sf . 38. blower shall be allowed to ladle out glass. : 

Os se ES N ° glass shall be made or blown during the months of July and August, 1901." 

“Sno, 40. At the annual conference held subsequent to the adjournment of the conventions, 
no questions shall be considered relative to the adoption of new rules or a Serra in old ones, a 
change in the list, or the addition of new hotties to the list, unless notice shall have been given 

d by both parties at the preliminary conference. 

Bane. i, No how rules shall be introduced during the blast of 1900 and 1901.” 


« . 
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Another matter worthy of your attention is the fact that in our national con- 
ventions we never take final action on such questions as vba hours, apprentices, 
or factory rules—no question the existence of which calls for the consent of oth- 
ers outside of our association. Our officers are instructed to ask the manufacturers 
for such and such concessions, changes, etc. We only take final action on such 


matters as concern the internal workings and government of the organization — 


and which do not require the consent or cooperation of any one outside the 
association. ; 

Our history during the past 10 years will show that we have gained more 
through annual wage conference and arbitration than has ever been secured 
through any other means; and such results have been facilitated in no small meas- 


ure by our conduct toward the employer and public in general, first, by never’ 


violating our agreements, and next by constantly working toward the improve- 
ment of the moral and social development of our members, who now number 4,500; 
and I can safely say that we have the best-disciplined trades-union in America. 

In 1893, during the panic and the introduction of the Wilson bill, we conceded 
a reduction in wages of 15 per cent, in return for which the employers agreed not 
to take any appréntices for the blast of 1893 and 1894, knowing, as we both did, 
that we would have plenty of idle journeymen during that time. They alsoagreed 
to restore to ug the reduction in wages when the country recovered and higher 
tariff duties were restored, so last year they gave us back 8 per cent of that reduc- 
tion and last July the remaining 7 per cent. We found that, owing to the present 
improved business condition of the country and the unusual demands for ware, 
we would not have enough blowers to supply the demand, so we voluntarily 
increased our apprentice ratio from 1 to every 15 to 1 apprentice to every 10 jour- 
neymen, with the understanding that, should we have more idle men this season 
than the trade can employ, we will go back to the old apprentice system of 1 to 15. 
Here we see that where conditions over which neither of the parties had any con- 
trol called for readjustments in wages and apprentices the same were made and 
recovered without strikes or bitterness. Reta to3 yearsago the men on night 
shift used to work Saturday evening from 5 to midnight. This has been abolished 
by mutual agreement; and when you consider that our men change week about 
the loss by such a reduction in hours of labor is scarcely felt, and it is more than 
compensated for in the fact that men are in better condition to exercise the reli- 
gious and social obligations belonging to Sunday. 

I believe such a system is a long step forward toward removing most of the 
doubt and suspicion which exists between the workman and his employer. It 
will also lead as close to the solution of the labor question as this generation will 
ever see. 

I fully appreciate the good work done by your commission in the way of direct- 
ing attention toward abuses which people have heretofore ignored, mostly because 
their minds were clouded by prejudice toward the workingman and his griev- 
ances, and the splendid work of investigation and education which you are car- 
rying on, and for which, I am sure, all progressive men in the labor movement 
are grateful. ; 

If the information herein is not sufficient, let me know. I am always at your 
service and can run down there any day should you desire my presence. 

Trusting this information will be of service to you, I have the honor to remain, 

Respectfully, yours, 


D, A. Haygs, President. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 4, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. A. M. HAMMETT, 
Formerly Treasurer Window Glass Cutters’ League of North America. 


The commission met at 10.55 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr, A. M. Hammett was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn 
testified as follows: : 

Q. (By Mr. Fargunar.) You will please give your name and address to the 
secretary.—A. A.M. Hammett; 484 Graham street, East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Q. What is the title of the organization you represent?—A. It is called the 
Window Glass Cutters’ League of North America. 

Q. What office do you hold in the league?—A. Ido not hold any office at present. 
I have been treasurer of the association, but I did not desire it any longer. I held 
it for a number of years and wanted to get out of official position. I simply come 
as a representative of the organization at large, and not by any advice of 
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theirs or any consent of theirs. Isuppose through Mr. Campbell, State factory 
inspector of Pennsylvanie, my name was sent on here, and I came simply through 
that. I do not represent the officers of the association in any respect; I simply 
represent the cutters at large. 

How long has your organization been in existence?—A. This organization we 
have at present is only about 3 or 4 years old. We were organized in the first 
place, I think, some time early in the 70s, as the Glass Cutters’ League. That con- 
tinued until we consolidated with the Window Glass Blowers’ Association, which 
occurred in the spring of 1880. Then, trouble coming up, we seceded in 1897, so 
that the present organization is not’so old. 

Q. Your parent organization of the glass business in this country, as a trade, 
was Local Assembly 300?—A. Known as Local Assembly 300; affiliated with the 
Knights of Labor. 

Q. And that contained within itself the three different trades in the glass busi- 
ness, the blowers, flatteners and cutters?7—A. And gatherers. They originally 
were all separate organizations, but consolidated, the blowers and gatherers first, 
I think, and then the cutters and flatteners came in later. 

Q. So far as your knowledge goes, what constitutes L. A. 300 at present?—A. 
That is principally blowers and gatherers. They have some few flatteners and 
ae They are trying, of course, to hold the four trades, but they have not but 
very few. 

Q. Have the flatteners a separate organization also?—A. The flatteners have a 
separate organization. They seceded at the same time we did. 

Q. What is your national affiliation now?--A. With the Federation of Labor. 

Q. Are the flatteners also affiliated with them?—A. They are also in the Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

@. Haye the gatherers affiliated?—A. No; they are stillin the old organization; 
still L. A. 300. L. A. 300 is now divided again. They have two organizations, 
os claiming to be L. A. 300, one under Parsons and I believe the other under 

ayes. 

@. Was it a question of wages or hours of labor or customs of trade that caused 
a division in L: A. 300?—A. No; it was this: there always has been a kind of 
jealousy between the cutters and blowers. The reason of that is that the cutters 
stand between the manufacturers and the blowers. Their wages depended upon 
the cutters to a great extent. For instance, the blowers are paid by the size, and 
at one time it was size and quality; now it is size entirely; and they were always 
impressed, if one man made a few dollars more than another, that there was 
something wrong, and that stood between them. Of course the manufacturers 
settled wages according to what we handed in. We kept account of the glass and 
quality and the size, and it always brought about some little conflict, and it got 
so warm, so uncomfortable, that the cutters had to leave. We formed a separate 
organization. 

The conditions of the consolidation at first were these: That no trade should be 
advanced or reduced only in proportion to the others. The gatherers felt as 
though they had never got their fair share, and they kept getting advance after 
advance, and they got it into their heads that the company stood in the road of 
any further advance according to the agreement of the consolidation. And anew 
element came in after the organization—what we called snappers. The snapper 
was paid by the blower and gatherer. He did the hard, heavy, lifting work of 
both of them. For instance, he carried glass from the furnace over to where 
the blower blowed it in his block, and then took what we call the ball from that 
pit into the furnace. This isa hard, heavy lift. The blowers thought that the 
cutters and flatteners ought to pay part of this snapper business, and I think 
probably that was one of the real causes of the secession. 

@. The snapper is not skilled at all?—A. No; not at all, but very often they 
were taken in as apprentices and had a chance to learn to blow. They were paid 
from $6 to $8 and $10 a week. Of course that reduced the wages of blowers and 
gatherers to a certain extent, and then the question came of compelling the other 
four trades to help pay. That I think was the starting point of the trouble. Of 
course the others said, We don’t reap any benefit of those men’s labor, and we do 
not feel we ought to pay for it; it is doing hard work, heavy work for the blower, 
and we do not feel that we are obliged to do anything toward keeping these men. 
Their claim was that they were able to make more glass by having the snapper, 
and we received the benefit by having more work to do, but of course that was 
only temporary, because we told them if they did not make more than a certain _ 
number we could take more blowers to cut for. : 

. When was the last time that your whole four trades together were in agree- 
ment with the manufacturers?—A. I think it was in 1896 probably; between 1896 


and 1897. 
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Q. And after that you divided?—A. After that we divided. 

Q. And reorganized as separate organizatiors?—A. Yes. ' 

Q. Are you still attempting while separate to make arrangements with the 
glass manufacturers?—A. We do as separate organizations. ‘ 

Q. You do not meet in common with any company or anything of that kind?— 
A. Separate meetings. ped 

Q. How often do you arrange your scale?—A. Once a year, and it is binding 
for 12 months. 

Q. Have you a new scale now for the coming year?—A. Yes; the scale has not 
been signed, but as far as the question of wages is concerned there is no dispute. 
The dispute arises between our organization and Simon Burns, of the old organi- 
zation. I suppose it is best to say first that we believed we had a right to control 
our own trade, and when we came to sign the scale of wages we said to the man- 
ufacturers that we would not work in any factory in which L. A. 300 blowers 
plowed or worked until they gave up the cutting trade—took the cutting trade 
out of their organization, and that is the trouble between the manufacturers and 
our association. It is not a question of wages at all. They have agreed upon the 
question of wages. 

Q. Then the difficulty is really a question of jurisdiction of the unions?—Yes. 

Q@. And you say for the coming year your scale has not yet been fully signed?— 
A. Not with the combination. We signed with the independent manufacturers. 

Q. The combine is the American Window Glass Company, is it?—A. Yes: that 
is known as the combination. 

Q. Are all four bodies now presenting scales to this combination?—A. Yes. 

The point is this: Simon Burns had 15 foreign cutters in L. A. 300, and they 
went down to about 13. Mostof them were brought in from Belgium. He had 
taken them into the organization and covered them with the shield, contrary to 
the rules and regulations and everything of that kind, with the intention simply 
of punishing the cutters for seceding—nothing else in the world; and we agreed 
with the manufacturers finally, in one of the articles, to let him keep all he had 
up to that time, if he would take no more cutters in, and would give up teaching 
any more apprentices; but Mr. Burns had a very tight agreement with the com- 
bination and refused to agree to it, and there is where the fight is. 

Q. How many men are in your organization of cutters?—A. In the neighbor- 
hood of a thousand. 

Q. How many cutters are there in the United States?—A. There is not to-day 
over 1,100, I do not think, of cutters. 

Q. What is your rule about taking foreigners into your union?—A. I do not 
know that I can just give you that, but I think it depends on the time they are in 
the country. 

Q. Does he take in men not citizens of the United States?—A. No, neither one 
does that; can not under their laws. 

Q. What is your initiation fee for Americans?—A. $25, I think. 

Q. What is the initiation for foreigners?—A. My impression is $200; I am not 
nee os fact, lam not taking as much interest in the new organization as I could 

ave done. 


Q. Has not the initiation of foreigners been $500?—A. It has in the old organi- 


zation. I can not say whether it has in ours or not. Cutters have always taught 
enough Americans to fill up all the places and have not been compelled like the 
blowers to import. 

Q. As far as you know your league of cutters controls nearly the whole cutting 
trade of the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does this new scale that is now in the process of being signed contain any 
advance in wages or shortening of hours?—A. No; the question of hours does 
not come into our trades, with the exception of the blowers. 

7 Q. mene independents and the combination pay about the same wages?—A. 
Yes; so far. 

Q. Is it the intention of your four unions to see that they do agree on a general 
scale?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you will have a settlement until you are able to agree ona 
general scale?—A. I do not believe so. 

Q. Is it the general opinion of your trade that the combination may possibly 
follow the independents in the signing of the scale?—A. They say they will fight 
it out with us; they can not accomplish it. They are bound to lose in the long 
run. I saw a statement made by a president of an independent that up to to-day 
they had succeeded only in getting 5,000 boxes of glass marketable, where they 
should have had 192,000. That gives you an idea how far they have succeeded 
with new cutters and flatteners. They had not shipped a box of glass from the 
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1st of September until one day last week. That I saw as coming from Mr. Moore 
the general manager. 

Q. Your usual starting of the trade is about the 1st of September, is it not?— 
A. It used to be. For years past we started on the ist of September, but for the 
last 4 or 5 years it ran up sometime about the 1st of January. They to-day have 
capacity for making more glass than the country consumes, and we do not get 
more than from 6, 7, and occasionally 8 months’ work in a year. 

Q. What is the comparison of wages now with what they were 5 or 10 years 
ago?—A. I do not know but what we are a little ahead at present of that period. 
In our own trade the highest wages paid was 60 cents a hundred for single 
strength and $1.20 a boxfor a hundred feet double strength. To-day we are getting 
29 cents for single and 41 cents for double, a reduction, you see, of about 65 per 
cent on the double and 52 or 53 per cent on the single. That has varied some 
little in the last 20 years. I think the lowest we got since the high raise was 38 
cents for double and 224 cents for single. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You mean double and single strength?—A. 
Strength—that is, a distinction made between heavy glass and the light. We 
are holding our own pretty well, considering wages. The largest cut we got was 
after the Wilson bill. 

Q. (By Mr. FaRQuHAR.) Your wages aresomewhat regulated by the tariff, are 
they?—A. Yes. If it was not for the tariff we could not exist. 

Q. When you were all combined in the old 300 and all of one mind as work- 
ers, were your wages better than they are to-day?—A. That was the time of 
the highest wages. Weare getting some little advance since our secession over 
what we had; but there was a general advance all along, so I do not know as that 
would make much difference. We got about thesamerelative advance until this 
year. This year the cutters did not get any advance. They did not get their 
pro rata. They said this: We want, if possible, to get control of our trade more 
than to get an advance in wages. I suppose the general advance would be from 
5 to 8 per cent, and we just dropped that to get the other matter settled—made 
no demand for any advance at all. 

Q. Could you state the form of agreement that you usually enter into?—A. I 
will submit a copy of it. Therearesome new things in that—some little question 
of arbitration in there, : 

. How many districts have you in your league?—A. We cover all the States 
that have any glass made in them in this country. 

Q. Six or 7 States?—A. Yes; more than that. Some 12 or 13. There was at 
one time 15, but I think that has reduced some. 

Q. Your local unions are chartered under this general association, are they?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a general wage scale in your association?—A. Yes. 

@. Have you an executive board in your association?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have any of your districts separate wage scales from your general wage 
scale?-—A. No; notin our trade. 

, What arrangements have you in case of disagreements on your wage scale, 
between the committees of the employers and employees? Has any committee 
power to settle, or does it have to go by vote of your locals?—A, The wage 
committee is elected at large. They are elected from three districts, I think; 
from what are called—the same division is made by the blowers—the Eastern, 
Northern, and Western, and they come to Pittsburg or wherever the head- 
quarters are, wherever they meet, and that committee settles the wages which 
are established. 

Q. They have full power?—A. Full power. 

Q. Elected and not appointed?—A. Elected. 

Q. By the whole body of cutters or flatteners?—A. Yes. I better state further 
that there is some little difference in the question of wages in what are called the 
three districts. We do not recognize them so much as the blowers do. In New 
York State there is about 10 per cent difference in wages. That was arranged 
some years ago when we had a struggle for wages in the eastern and northern 
districts, because of the difference in the cost of fuel. They thought they could 
not survive. Once there was a difference as to the question of wages in the city 
of Pittsburg. That question was agreed upon between their committee and ours. 
The difference in wages, I think, is about 10 per cent in York State; and I think 
it is a question of not more than 2 to 5 per cent in the eastern district; probably 
not that much. I think in our business only 1 cent a box on single and double 
strength—the same price—probably making from 2 to 3 per cent; and that differ- 
ence has been settled from time to time up to the present day. At one time in the 
struggle I was chairman of the wage committee. We had a long struggle and 
fought up until, I think, in February. 
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Q. What year was that?—A. It seems to me in 1884, The Western manufac- 
turers rather thought that difference was too large and that they should pay the 
same wages. After the struggle, the Northern fellows had been a little can- 
tankerous, we thought, and among ourselves we thought we would punish chem 
by making them pay full wages to the time tried for. We undertook that, but 
they had an agreement with the other manufacturers and we could not do it, so 
we had to drop it. anil. 

Q. Did the fuel cost make any difference at all in wages?—A. I don’t think it 
did. 

Q. Did the discovery of gas and its use as fuel for glass redound for the manu- 
facturer or operative?—A. I think in many respects they all received benefits. 
Whether it was in wages or not, they would have more in work; and they made _ 
better glass work, that is, made better material. The natural gas in flattening 
made a very bright, clean surface, free from sulphur. That was the trouble with 
American glass before, that it became sulphurated, and that sulphur became blue 
on windows, and white sometimes. It was very unpleasant. Then a difficulty 
arose after that; the surface was so very fine that it would begin to turn into 
different colors of the rainbow, and they finally found by dipping this glass in a 
solution of muriatic acid it would stop that fading, as we called it, and the reason 
of that was that there was no sulphur there to absorb the acids that would come 
from the fluxing, that naturally came to the surface some way or other, and that 
produced this discoloration of the rainbow. It is very pretty sometimes to have 
all colors of the rainbow, but it is not fit for window glass. 

Q. In case of disagreements as to carrying out the scale—is that left to the 
wage committee or is it left with the general officers?—A. Generally to the execu- 
tive board first, if the officers can’t settle, but the officers and executive board 
generally work together. 

Q. What arrangements have you with respect to arbitration?—A. This is some- 
thing new (reading from agreement between ‘‘ Independent Window Glass Man- 
ufacturers and the Window Cutters’ Leagte of North America, for the blast of 
1900 and 1901”). 

‘18. In case of any controversy arising in any factory in reference to wages, 
rules or usages, it shall be referred to the chairman of the wage committee for 
settlement. Should it be necessary to have more than one trade represented, the 
manufacturers shall be allowed an equal number of representatives. They fail- 
ing to agree, a referee shall be selected, and if the arbitrators can not agree on the 
referee, then each arbitrator shall write two names of disinterested parties not in 
any way connected with the glass business on slips of paper, and all names put 
into a bag, and the first name drawn out shall be the person selected as the ref- 
eree.. The decision of this committee to be final and binding on all parties. 
Pending the rendering of a decision by this committee, factories to remain in oper- 
ation.” 

Q. Is that the rule, in case of a disagreement of that kind—that all shall remain 
at work?—A, It has not been the case always, especially the last few years. We 
always tried to keep the factory in operation until a settlement was made, unless 
it was positively refused. 

(. And thereby avoid either a strike or lockout?—A. Yes. When we got to 
having these agreements all printed we didn’t have much trouble. 

@. And you would not have much trouble now except for the questions of 
union jurisdiction?—A. We wouldn’t have any. 

@. Wages, and all these arrangements are satisfactory to your people?—A. All. 
Everything is satisfactory. 

Q. What is the proportion of skilled workmen in the four trades employed by 
the combination and what by the independents?—A. The combination claims to 
have about—now Tam talking in glass-house style; a pot represents one blower— 
they claim, I believe, to have about seventeen hundered pots, and the independents 
and cooperatives outside of that probably about ten or eleven hundred more. 
The combination has not been able to operate seventeen hundred pots at any time 
since they have been in operation, for they have not had a full, competent class 
of workmen. They have in some cases been from 25 per cent to 30 per cent short. 

@. Those that entered into the combination—were they union shops?—A. Yes; 
most all of them. ; 

@. Most of the independents have always recognized the unions, have they?— 
A. There never was any independents until after the formation of the combina- 
tion. There were some few cooperative factories, but they were under our con- 
trol and jurisdiction, just the same as the others. 


_ Q. How are they cooperative, in production or profit sharing?—A. I think it is 
in profit sharing, 
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_Q. Were these cooperative factories raised through subscriptions by working- 
men and operators?—A. I guess you might say all of them combined. There 
have been some little cooperative stock companies started in time of strikes, and 
‘most of them in operation for the last few years have been more just for their 
own special profit. When there was a large decrease in operatives they worked 
straight ahead. 

Q. In other words, they work all the year round?—A. They get nine months’ 
work as a general thing. 

. The cooperatives, however, recognize the scale, do they?—A. Sign the same 
scale of wages and all, just the same as the others. 

Q. Have any of these cooperatives been in existence many years?—A. Yes; I 
think the one at Wilmington is the oldest and has been the most successful. A 
good many of them have failed. 

_Q. In making these agreements, has there uniformly been, as far as your expe- 
rience has gone, as much anxiety on the part of the manufacturers as there has 
been on the part of the operatives to reach a fair scale?—A. I think so. I think 
- manufacturers have been just as fair—probably more so than the men have 

een. 

Q. There has not been a great element of selfishness heretofore in the manufac- 
turers?—A. No; I do not think there has. I might say we have had some pretty 
hard struggles. Sometimes we were to blame just as much as they were, and 
they have always been very fair in all their struggles until this last one. We 
have no fight with the combination on the question of wages at all, and as far as 
they were able they were willing to grant our demands, but unfortunately they 
had tied themselves up with Burns, and they can’t do it. f 

Q. (By Mr. PHILuips.) Are not the manufacturers of glass as a rule favorable 
to organized labor in their industry?—A. They are. I do not know of a single 
man but what has always been favorable to the organization. 

@. Do you know the reason why in that industry it should be peculiarly sop—A. 
The wage question takes up a pretty large share of the concern. 

Q. What per cent of labor enters into the manufacture of glass?)p—A. From 75 
per cent to 90 per cent, but I judge 75 per cent probably. 

@. And that is the reason why you think they are generally favorable to organ- 
ized labor, on account of the wage entering into it very largely?—A. Yes. And 
then again the uniformity; organized labor puts them all upon the same footing 
as to the question of wages to go into the market. 

. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is the production of glass more than the home 
demand?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has that been the case?—A. It has been that way for 10 years. 

@. Have there been any demands on the part of the manufacturers to shorten 
the season for operating, so as to meet such an overplus as that?—A. I think they 
have to an extent; and further than that, I believe that has been regulated to a 

great extent by jobbers, who, you will notice, generally meet with the manufac- 
turers, and they to a great extent regulate the starting and stopping of the facto- 
ries. Of course they do it in a business manner. When the glass companies get 
too much of it on their hands prices go down. 
Q. What are the hours of labor among cutters?—A. Cutters work by the piece. 
We can go to work any time during the day, and work as long as we want to, as 
long as we do not work on Sunday or holidays. We have 3 holidays. 
@.- What is the average day’s work in time?—A. Oh, I think about 10 hours. 
We are limited toacertain amount. For instance, you will find here that cutters 
shall cut (reading): ‘‘ No cutter shall be allowed to cut more than 24 pots, or 480 
boxes, of single strength, nor more than 3 pots, or 360 boxes, of double strength.” 
That is a very fair day’s work fora man. Of course there are some who can do 
more than that alittle. Now, we have at our place 2 men who have only 2 pots, 
and who are not able to do more. kK 
. (By Mr. Puruuirs.) What is the reason for limiting that to that amount ?— 
A. In the first place, to keep men with us from making pigs of themselves—work- 
ing more than they ought to work; taking less time for education, for reading. 
It used to be at one time that they worked after night; worked until 10 and 11 
o'clock at night; some of them on Sunday; and we thought that they could get 
just as much money for working a reasonable length of time and probably more 
than they did for working long hours. ; ee ; 5 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is thatrule put in there to equalize and give a fair show 
to all workers in your shop?—A. Yes. ; j 

Q. That is the principal reason for making such a rule?—A. That is the prin- 


cipal reason. ; 
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Q. What is about the average wage the cutter will make in a day of 10 hours?— 
A. For single strength a cutter will make $6.15—double thickness cutter, cutting — 
his full quota; the others will probably run within 35 or 40 cents a day less. 

Q. Does he pay anything out of that?—A. The cutters pay nothing, except for 
diamonds; and in some places where the glass has been a good distauce from the 
packing room they have paid for carrying out the glass; but under our arrange- 
ment this last year the manufacturers agreed to pay for that. 

Q. (By Mr. Pairs.) About what would that service be worth abroad—in 
Belgium rates?—A. Well, I guess it would be worth not higher than $12 a week; 
probably not that much. The blower, I think, is better paid in Belgium than the 
other trades. 

Q. What does the blower make in this country and what abroad?—A. The 
blower makes in this country from $140 a month up to $400 or $500. Only one or 
two men, probably, make those high wages. That is made on what we call large 
glass, such as 50 by 60 and 50 by 80. It runs from 70 cents a box to $7. You can 
see the blower who is getting the 70-cent glass to work on is jealous of the man 
getting the higher work, and yet the cutters are under the control of the manu- 
facturers. Of course there is a great deal of difference in cutters. Some take the 
same sheet of glass and get a better quantity, a larger size out of it, than others © 
can. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHAR.) How many years do you need for apprenticeship in 
your organization?—A. Three years. 

Q. What other parts of the trade is the apprentice put at before he enters into 
full apprenticeship?—A. Not anything. 

. He is not obliged to labor at anything else?—A. No. 

Q. At what age do you take apprentices?—A. None under 14 or 15. 

@. In 3 years he can become a journeyman?—A. Yes. 

@. What is the rule as to blowers?—A. I do not think they have any specific 
time for their apprentices. It wasat onetime 3 years. I donot know what they 
are doing now, but they ought to get them from the gatherers; they used to orig- 
inally. A man learned to gather first, and from that learned to blow. They are 
making more blowers now from snappers than from gatherers. The gatherers’ 
wages have got up so near the blowers—nearly 75 per cent of the blowers now— 
that it is not much inducement for them to take to blowing. 

Q. What proportion of journeymen to apprentices do you have in your league?— 
A. In our league every man that is working has a right to teach his sons or 
brother, And, then, outside of that it depends on the demand for cutters. We do 
not want to teach any more than just enough to keep supplied. We have done 
that all along with exceptions. A few years ago we did not have but a very few 
foreign cutters, but the business grew so rapidly that they came over and grad- 
ually worked in. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) What are the apprentices’ wages?—A. The apprentices’ 
wages are nothing. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Is the apprentice indentured by the manufacturer or 
is he in charge of the operative?—A. He is in charge of our league. In the first 
place, if aman wants to take an apprentice on he gets out apprentice papers and he 
gets the apprentice board at the factory to sign an application for an apprentice. 
If there are not too many learning—we can judge that by the number coming 
in—he is granted, and that apprentice after 3 years is taken into the league and 
made a journeyman. 

Q. (By Mr. Kmennepy.) They get no wages at all in the 3 years?P—A. He gets no 
wages at all in the first, second, and third year. ; : 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) When he is through with his apprenticeship and asks 
a ee into the local union, is his initiation fee $25, the same as an adult?— 

sees. 

Q. How many foreigners have you, do you think, in your trade?—A. I dv not 
think there are more than 25 or 80. 

Have you any trouble with contract-labor laws?—A. No; not until here 
lately; not with the cutters. I believe the flatteners had some sent back. 

Q. Your trade, however, in its arrangements with manufacturers, has, in what 
you may call a friendly spirit, rather deterred them from making contracts with 
foreigners to take the places?—A. Yes; never had any trouble between the cut- 
ters and the manufacturers upon the question ot putting in foreign workmen, or 
any desire on their part to import. They threatened sometimes when they had 
strikes to import, but it never was done. 

Was your large initiation fee one of the preventive measures to keep the 
foreigners out?—A. Yes. 


@. And for some years was as high as $500?—A. Five hundred dollars under 
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the old combine—I may be mistaken in that. The fact of the matter is, I did not 
charge my mind with it. Our present initiation of foreigners, according to my 


impression, is $200. 

- (Mr. PHILLIPs.) When you had this provision, what became of the money 
that was 1n the treasury of the 4 or 5 different unions?—A. I believe our folks 
went into court or were going into court. -What they did I am not sure, but by 
the arrangement that was made the flatteners and cutters were granted $28,000 
out of the parent fund. 

Q. Do you know what that fund consisted of—the parent fund?—A. At one time 
the old organization had $50,000 in the hands of James Chambers. During the 
panic some years ago in money matters our association had some considerable 
money; I think probably $200,000. There seemed to be difficulty in getting the 
work started. They claimed they could not get the money to pay, and among 
others was Mr. Chambers; and to get his factory started we granted him a loan 
of $50,000 at 4 per cent, and we did not lose anything by the operation. Mr. 
Chambers set the wages twice after that, I think, at a higher rate than the other 
manufacturers were willing to grant, and they thought Mr. Chambers was try- 
ing to keep the money; but that $50,000 was perfectly safe. We had bonds or 
securities, with the condition that at any time we thought the securities were 
not ample we could call for more, and we had the title examined by Maj. A. M. 
ost, one of the best lawyers in the city of Pittsburg, and he said it was all 
right. 

. It was a business matter?—A. It wasa business matter. 

. (By Mr. Farquuar.) What are the present dues in your league?—A. They 
have been $5 a year, but under the present arrangement they will be 1 per cent 
of our wages. 

Q. Does every local control its own dues?—A. No; not local; the head organi- 
zation controls that. 

Q. Then you have a general treasury?—A. General treasury. 

Q. And you have no benefit association of any kind, have you?—A. No. 

@. Have you any strike benefit?—A. Yes. Whenever there is a strike we pay 
whatever we think we are able to pay. For instance, in this trouble there is an 
assessment of 25 per cent laid on for the benefit of those who are out of work 
to-day. They agreed first to double up—where there was one man put in two— 
but they found out it was difficult, because they did not have tables and room to 
do it; so they laid an assessment of 25 per cent on all those who were working. 

-Q. (By Mr. Puiuures.) Twenty-five per cent of what?—A. Of their wages. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) For how long a period is the assessment laid?—A. Until 
the trouble is finally settled up. 

Q. Do the members pay it?—A. Yes. 

Q@. It is a very large assessment.—A. Yes; but I have paid as high as 50 per 
cent to accomplish a purpose. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPs.) Can you state to the commission about when the glass 
industry was established in this country?—A. Ido not believeI can. It is claimed 
by some that the first factory built was at Geneva, and away up in West Virginia; 
then I saw another claim that there was one in New Jersey. { 

Q. At about what period?—A. Sometime in 1820 or 1830; somewhere in that 
neighborhood. ; i 

Q. Was there any tariff on it at that time?—A. No. When it was brought over 
it cost $4 or $5 to take a box of glass from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. That was 
more than a tariff. Now they can ship glass to New York a good deal cheaper 
than from Europe. The governments there help pay the freight to tide water. | 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What has been your experience in the matter of arbi- 
tration of late years?—A. We have never really had a case to arbitrate in our 
business that I know of. We generally either settled it or went on astrike. At 
one time we had the question of rules and usages. The chairmen of the two wage 
committees became arbitrators to the extent that they settled the difficulty. ; 

. So that usually inside of your agreement you had a method for arbitration?— 
A. A method for arbitration. Wx: ; 

Q. Without tne making of a new committee or submitting it to the national 
officers?—A. Yes. There has never been much attempt on either side to go out- 
side of the scale after it has once been settled. We do not have, like the puddlers, 
a cominittee of each factory to do that. If any trouble occurs and the secretary 
there can not agree upon anything the president comes. ; 

Q. The secretary of your local has the management of the local difference?—A. 


es. : 
Q. Do you know of any better plan than the present plan for grievances?—A, I 
do not know, on the question of arbitration, unless you had some plan by which 
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you could force the agreement. I think if they can get together and agree upon 

a line of action for 1 year that settles all the difficulties. 

Q. You do not have much trouble on customs or usages now, do you?—A. No. 
There is very little attempt on the part of manufacturers to override or overrule 
any of the usages. : : 

Q. Did you not in early days have considerable trouble with the usages?—A. In 
the early part we had with our own people. There was more trouble with them 
than with the manufacturers. In that case in New Jersey,some 10 or 15 years 
ago, the men wanted ice water and the manufacturers would not furnish it. The 
first thing they knew the men stopped the factory. The president went on and 
told them to resume work and he would settle that difficulty. The manufactur- 
ers were stubborn for a little bit, because they were kind of sore on stopping, but 
found they had either to do that or else they would haye to stop entirely, aud so, 
of course, they gave in. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Puinures.) Do many of the workers in the glass industry have 
money and become property holders?—A. That is one of the troubles; there are 
very few. 

@. And yet the wages are quite large?—A. The wages are large, and there is 
no blower or boy working about a glasshouse but ought to have some money. 
Some have saved their money. 

-Q. Is that peculiar to that industry?—A. I think the great trouble with all 
workingmen now is the question of saloons and drink—drinking beer and 
liquor. 

i . (By Mr. FarquHar.) Is there in your trade an incentive to take stimu- 
lants?—A. Not with the cutters as much as with the blowers. The blowers have 
so much heavy work, standing there and sweating, that the tendency is to drink. 
Yet it does not do them any good. Those that do not drink stand the wear and 
tear better than those that do, but it is pretty hard to convince them of it. 

To give you an idea of a pleasant arrangement with the manufacturer some 
years ago—I think it was in 1882, in the*strike—we went to New Albany. We 
went down to those people there and told them the situation. We sent a com- 
mittee—three of us went and pleaded with them to sign articles of agreement 
with us and pledge themselves to us that they were not to enter a saloon or 
drink untilafter the strike was over; and some of those fellows said, ‘*‘ That is the 
hardest thing you ever asked us to do; we have been taught from the time we 
were children to drink beer, and now you come and ask us to pledge ourselves not 
to do it.” But they pledged themselves, and Mr. DePauw said afterwards they 
were pretty faithful to it. And I know Mr. DePauw loaned them two or three 
thousand dollars and took men out of the strike and put them into his iron mills; 
so that while the strike occurred-and there was some bitter feeling, yet after all 
there are some men who can look above that. It is certainly a pretty hard thing ~ 
to do, to take a man off one job and put him onto another. He told me after- 
wards if the committee had called on him, he would haye furnished all the money 
to keep his men during the strike. 

Q. (By Mr. Puruuies.) The strike did not originate with him?—A. No. We 
have always had a very pleasant meeting with the manufacturers in all our inter- 
course with them. They have always treated us as gentlemen and we have tried 
to do the same with them. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHAR.) Do you maintain about the same personnel on your 
wage board from year to year, or are you subject to changes?—A. Sometimes, 
yes; not always for the best. 
fee Your desire is always to have experience?—A. Oh, yes; that is the main 

ing. 

Q. As a general thing your wage committees are pretty well versed in the busi- 
ness?—A. Oh, yes; they want to be, and generally they take men who are pretty 
well posted. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) You have a knowledge, I suppose, of all the labor or- 
ganizations in the glass industry, have you?—A. Some little; not much. 

Q. I would like to ask you what proportion of the glass workers of the country 
who are organized are in unions and what proportion in the Knights of Labor?— 
A. Ido not know that I can answer that. I think the Knights of Labor at one 
time had nearly everything, but there are not somany now. For instance, there 
are these two that have seceded from the Knights of Labor and have gone to the 
Federation. They would have gone into the Knights of Labor, but, of course, 
Mr. Hayes did not want them. Having seceded from the organization there, of 
course, he would not. It was not the best thing for him to do to accept our offer 
to go in, because it would have brought on a conflict, you see. 

Q. Have you stated how large the membership of your union is?—A. I think 
our union has about 1,000 members. Now, that may vary some little. 
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_Q. Do you know the membership of the flatteners?—A. That would be prob- 
ably not more than 600 or 700—probably not that much. 

_ Q. Now, the Knights of Labor, can you give that?—A. The Knights of Labor 
is the old organization, and the new organization of blowersand gatherers. That 
would amount to 2,700 and 1,300—would be in the neighborhood of 4,000 men in 
their organization; probably more. 

Q. More glass workers in the Knights of Labor than in the union?—A. Oh, yes; 
there were not any in the window-glass trade outside of the Knights of Labor 
until this secession eccurred here in 1897. 

Q. What is your union’s attitude on the question of immigration?R—A. They 
have never taken any decided action on that in the union. As a general rule, I 
think they would like to go so far as to make some changes in the present immi- 
gration law if they could, but, of course, our foreign-labor law is good if we could 
enforce it. It is difficult to do that. For instance, they can land in Canada and 
come over in spite of anything. 

Q. (By Mr. TomMpPKINS.) When you find that out, can you not send them back, 
or 1s there no way of finding it out?—A. There is not much way of finding it out, 
and when you do it is sometimes very difficult to send them back. For instance, 
when men come into the country you can not stop them. The only question, 
under the contract-labor law is, whether they were hired to come. I know we 
had one case come up in court some years ago when we had an international 
arrangement. We had an agreement over there and we sent men over there, and 
it was reported that Mr. Chambers, the New Plantagenet, imported a number of 
blowers. They could not come over any other way. That case went into court, 
but it was difficult to prove the contract. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN KUNZLER, 


President of the American Flint Glass Workers’ Union. 


The commission met at 10.50 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. John Kunzler, of Pittsburg, Pa., president of the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

(By Mr. Farquyar.) Please state your name, present address, and the 
position which you hold in your organization.—A. John Kunzler, 153-South Fif- 
teenth street, Pittsburg. Iam president of the American Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union. 

Q. How long have you been president of that organization?—A. Since the Ist 
of January last. 

Q. How long has your union been organized?—A. The present union was 
organized in July, 1878. ; 

Q. Were your men associated with any other union before 1878?—A. Yes. 

Q@. What union was that?—A. The Knights of Labor. _ bg 

@. What assembly?—A. We had different assemblies; we have different 
departments in our association. One of them was known as No. 281, and the 
other one was known as No. 305. Then we had a glass district separate and dis- 
tinct from all the other districts. 

Q. Were the glass workers of this country originally organized by the Knights 
of Labor?—A. No; away back in the sixties there was a glass workers’ union—in 
the latter fifties. ; , 

Q. In the character of a trade union, was it?—A. In the character of a trade 
union. 

Q. With what national body does your union now affiliate-—A. With the 
American Federation of Labor. ‘ fe 

Q. How long have you been affiliated with the American Federation?—A. I can 
not say, but I know it is for over 10 years. _ 

Q. What number of men are in your organization?—A. About 9,800. : 

. Has there been much of an increase in your membership of late years?—A. 
Within the last year we increased it about 2,000. 

Q. Can you give the reason why that increase has come about?—A. One reason 
was because of the combine or trust being formed, which is now known as the 
National Glass Company. Some of the stockholders, some of the men now con- 
nected with the National Glass Company, formerly ran nonunion, and in order 
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to effect this combine or association they had to come to the union. The terms ' 


of our association were that those nonunionist’ who were proprietors of nonunion 
houses, in order to get us to go along with the movement, would have to unionize 
those men, that is, work under the same conditions and under the same hours 
with the other houses. a 
By Mr. Puituips.) You made that the condition?—A. Oh, yes. ; 

efore that combine was formed?—A. No; not before the combine was 
formed. The combine, I suppose, was formed; but in order to make the scales 
for that combine that scale had to affect nonunion houses just as well as it did 
our own houses. ] ; 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Before the National Glass Company came into exist- 
ence, how did you arrange your scales, by committees?—A. By committees. 

Q. From your own union?—A. And the manufacturers. ; 

Q. Before the organization of the combine about what proportion of the estab- 
lishments were union and nonunion?—A. The formation of the combine only 
took in 7 nonunion plants. One of those nonunion plants was not in operation, 
and I would not count it. 

Q. Nineteen went into the combine; 12 were union shops?—A. Yes. 


Q. 
Q. 


@. Can you name the seven?—A. The nonunion shops were Rochester Tumbler — 


Company, of Rochester, Pa., the Keystone, of Rochester, Pa., and the Cumber- 
and—I suppose that is what they call it—up at Cumberland, Md., and one in 
Greensburg, which had not been in operation, and one in Fairmount, W. Va. 
Also the Riverside, of Wellsburg, W. Va., and Beatty & Brady, of Dunkirk, Ind. 

Q. Did you ever have under your control as an organization any of those five 
concerns?—A. Yes. 

Q. Before this combine they had passed out of your jurisdiction, some of them?— 
A. Yes; two of them. 

Q. Did they pass out on account of wages?—A. Yes. 

Q. Wages alone?—A. Wages alone. 

Q. In other words, they refused to sigh your annual scale?—A. They refused 
to pay the same wages that the other manufacturers paid. 

You say 12 were union and 7 nonunion that went into the combine. In 
respect of the number of persons employed and the capacity of works, how did 
they stand?—A. We had about the same ratio, 7,200. Our union was about 7,200 
and I suppose by taking in the nonunion we took in over 600 of them. The 
Rochester Tumbler Company was the largest. 

Q. How many did it employ when you took it in?—A. The Rochester and Key- 
stone were both adjoining one another and adjuncts of one another, and they 
employed about 400 skilled workmen, now belonging to our association. 

@. How much of the whole flint-glass working trade does your organization 
control?—A. I suppose our organization controls about 85 per cent. There is 
quite a number of flint-glass men in the Indiana gas belt confined to one certain 
article—whisky flasks—and these men are considered in that 15 per cent outside 
of the trade; yet they are not skilled enough to hold a position in a union house. 
The manufacturers could not use them. 

Q. When did you make this arrangement with the National Glass Company?— 
A. In December, 1899. 

Q. Previous to that, had you had much experience in strikesin your trade?—A. 
We have had a great deal of experience in strikes; yes. 

Q. Within your own knowledge as a glass worker, how far back does it extend— 
these strikes in your trade?—A. Back to 1873, before we had an organization. 


@. When you were organized in 1878 in the Knights of Labor, how much of 


the whole trade did you then control?—A. Ido not suppose we controlled 40 per 
cent of the trade then. 

@. While you were under the Knights of Labor, how much did you control?— 
A. I do not suppose we controlled any more than about 30 per cent there. 

Q. Can you state the circumstances that led up to your present agreement with 
the National Glass Company? Who made the overtures?—A. I guess the 
Rochester Tumbler Company and Mr. Henry Clay Fry. 

Q. Where did they come from?—A. Mr. Fry makes a specialty of tumblers, and 
the tumbler is a staple article that almost everybody uses; and out in the Indiana 
gas fields, where they have got a bonus for building, free fuel, free taxes, and 
everything of that character, they began to cut prices right directly after they 
came into the market, and Mr. Fry, even with his lower wages, was unable to 
compete—that is, the tumblers were being sold at less than cost, less than it 
would take to pay the skilled labor of his shop to make them. 

Q. In other words, to enter into competition the Indiana manufacturers sacri- 
ficed all the advantages that the localities had given them?—A. That is the way 
they had to work there—that is, on these common tumblers. 


con See 
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 Q. What was the scale of wages in the Indiana field compared with the other?— 
A. They were working on the union scale. They did not confine themselves to 
any locality, but they just started there and they set the pace. There was the 
McKee house—they had to go ahead and sell the same way. That is now under 
the jurisdiction of the National. 

Q. Would you say that the agreement between all the union men and the 
National Glass Company as to the scale stopped all this cutthroat competition, as 
it might be expressed, in the tumbler-manufacturing business?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know enough of the market now to know that all those prices are 
equalized?—A. All those prices are equalized, to the best of my knowledge, and 
T have not heard of anything else. That was the understanding—to equalize 
prices. 

Q. (By Mr. Puruuips.) Do you hear any complaints about the advance in prices 
from the public?—A. Not from the public; no. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) In making your arrangement with the National 
Company, did your union gain anything in the shortening of hours or in wages?— 
A. It did not gain anything in the shortening of the hours of the union men, but 
we gained in shortening the hours of those nonunion men who were working non- 
union under the old way. They got an increase of wages and shortening of the 
hours, and worked under different conditions. 

@. Have you anything to say about any particular feature of your agreement - 
in respect to the mutuality of understanding between the combine and yourselves, 
and whether they have been benefited, both sides, in addition to what they had 
before you made this combination scale?—A. You must understand us first, that 
we do not deal with the combine alone. There are other manufacturers, who are 
called independent manufacturers now since this combine, that have been organ- 
ized, that meet with us at the same time the combine does, and we arrange the 
scale for all of them, both the independents and the combine, and they are both 
represented at the same meeting at which the scale is mutually arranged. 

. So that now your union has become in a measure the regulator of the 
scale for both the combine and the independents?—A. That is a mutual arrange- 
ment. Wedonotdictate thisarrangement. It isa mutual arrangement throngh 
representatives from their side and our side, who meet in conference and arrange 
the scale of wages and rules, etc., and hours of labor for the following year. 

Q. How many working establishments are outside that arrangement now in 
the country?—A. There is the United States Glass Company, another combine. 
Now, understand, we have different branches. I am only talking to you now of 
the tableware and iron-mold branch. We have another branch—that is, the 
chimney branch—and there is the bottle department and the shade and electric 
bulb—all different departments working under different management and meet- 
ing with different committees. We do not settle all the scales with the National 
and the independent pressed manufacturers for the other houses; they are repre- 
sented by other manufacturers who are interested in that line of goods. 

Q. (By Mr. Puinuips.) Are the chimney manufacturers in the combine?—A. 
The chimney men have a combine; yes. 

Q. What others?—A. Thatisall. The bottle men have not a combine. 

. (By Mr. Farquuar.) What line of goods is manufactured by the United 
States Glass Company?—A. They manufacture the same line of ware as the 
National and the independent pressed manufacturers. 

Q. Has your union any arrangement at all with the United States Company?— 


PEN: 

Q. Is the United States Company entirely out of your jurisdiction?—A. Entirely 
out of our jurisdiction. ; 

Q. Is it under the jurisdiction of any other organized body?—A. It is not under 
the jurisdiction of any other organized body. : 

. How many organizations are in this United States Company?—A. I think 
they started with about 16 plants, and I think they are operating 5 now. There 
is a history to that. 

Q. I wish you would give that now; it is a matter we could not get from the 
other witnesses.—A. Before the United States Glass Company was formed, in 
1890, they were independent manufacturers, all of them. Their manufactories 
were distributed throughout the different States and they formed a combine. 
They called themselves the United States Glass Company. All of them were 
working under the jurisdiction of our association, and they continued to do so 
until September, 1893, when a lockout occurred between them and our associa- 
tion which continued for three years and a half, and we naturally gave it up— 
our association. At that time they were operating 16 plants; they are DOW oper- 
ating 3 at Pittsburg, 1 in Glassport, Pa., 1 in Tiffin, Ohio, and 1 in Gas City, Ind. 
Senator Scott was one of the stockholders in that. 
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Q. Of West Virginia?—A. Yes; he was one of the stockholders. He was 
interested in that plant in Wheeling which went into the combine, but he with- 
drew from that combine some time ago and is an independent manufacturer now. 

Q. You have had no mutuality of interest or agreement with those concerns 
that were in that United States Company since 1893?—A. Since 1893. 

() Have you made any overtures at all for making arrangements with them?— _ 


in Ae 


0. 

Q. When the union men left their establishments, how were they able to run 
with nonunion labor? Where did it come from, and how were they able to stand 
and compete in the market with a fair class of goods?—A. At that time the times 
were very bad. If there had been no strike at all, our men would have only been 
half employed anyway, and they had made up their minds to sacrifice something, 
and with some few of our association who had left the union for some purpose 
or another they began to teach green hands, and succeeded to a certain extent in 
getting some good oves from among them. As I said before, they were operat- 
ing 16 plants at that time; they are operating 6 now. 

Q. In ordinarily good times would it have been possible for those concerns to 
have run?—A. Hardly; because they could not keep up. 

Q. But the hard times of 1898, 1894, and 1895——- —A. (Interrupting.) It was 
their opportunity, if ever they wanted an opportunity, to work independent of 

. the union, and they took it. 

Q. (By Mr. Putuurpes.) Are they governed now by your scale of wages?—A. 
Not at all; they are paying a less rate of wages. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHaAR.) Have you any knowledge of the scale that the United 
States Company is paying?—A. I have no knowledge that they have any scale. 
Nonunionists, as a rule, have no scale; they pay what they are compelled to pay. 

Q. What they can get men for?—A. What a man will stand, asarule. There 
are some exceptions. Some nonunion houses pay their men a certain rate of 
wages all the way through; others just pay the men what they can get them for. 

@. Establishments running nonunion afe endeavored to be run as much as 
possible on the piece plan or stint?—A. Yes; piecework. 

Q. What has been the general feeling in your union from the first until now 
about these agreements for 12 months with the owners of these plants? How do 
your men feel about it?—A. They feel that it is a good thing. 

Q. Is there a unanimity among your people in going into such arrangements?— 
A. Yes; that is one of the rules of the association. 

Q. Was it reached by a vote, or how?—A. It was reached by representatives of 
each of our local unions in convention. 

@. Have you a sliding scale in this agreement?—A. Just on the one article of 
tumblers. 

Q. In all the general flint-glass work, suppose there is an advance in the product 
of the factories; there is no means in your agreement of your men sharing in that 
advance at all?—A. No; none whatever. 

Q. Nor is there any arrangement whereby you share in a loss?—A. Not during 
the year for which the scale is signed. 

Q. So that during the 12 months your scale is perfectly rigid?—A. Perfectly 
rigid while it lasts. ' 

Q. Did your committee attempt in any degree to run a sliding scale lasting less 
than 12 months?—A. No. 

@. Does your union think it is better to make an arrangement for 12 months 
than a sliding scale?—A. Yes; our union does not like the sliding scale. There 
is, perhaps, a cause for that. The sliding-scale system must be based now on 
certain rebates and certain discounts that you can hardly find out.. You must 
depend a good deal on the honesty and integrity of the manufacturers. It is hard 
to reach. They have an understanding among themselves that they will sell a 
coe amount of glass to a dealer, and if he buys so much he will get a certain 
rebate. 

Q. (By Mr. Putuuips.) And they do not like to expose that to their men to see 
what they are making?—A. No, I suppose not. 

Q. (By Mr, FarquHar.) Are your men perfectly satisfied with the agreement 
that you made in January?—A. Yes. 

_Q. Have there been any matters of usage in your trade that have caused fric- 
tion between you and the employers?—A. Oh, yes; quite frequently there has 
been some friction. 

@. How do you manage to arbitrate your differences so that you do not have 
any strikes, independent of your scale?-—A. We have what we call an arbitration 
board among ourselves in some of our departments, consisting of two manufac- 
turers and two workmen. If a disagreement occurs in the factory and it can not 
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be immediately settled between the workmen and the manager of that factory, 
then is is referred to this arbitration committee, or court of appeals, as we call 
it, with all the evidence, and this court decides it. Pending the decision of the 
eurt, pending the hearing of the issue, there is no cessation of work upon either 
side. 

_ Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) Do you call ina fifth person to settle it, provided the 
manufacturers and the workers can not agree?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) You have no other arbitrator nor umpire?—A. No. 

Q. You stand squarely in an equal position, and one side or the other will have 
to give way before you come to a settlement?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not need any umpire at all to settle your arbitration?—A. We would 
need one if neither side would give way. If neither side would give way some- 
body would have to settle it, or there would be a strike or a lockout. 

Q. In your arrangements for reaching your scale, and even in arbitration in 
your own trades, have you not held, uniformly, that the two sides shall be equally 
represented?—A. Yes; that each side shall be represented without calling in an 
extra party to settle it; that one side or the other must give way until a majority 
vote comes. We never had a rule of that kind that we would call in a fifth arbi- 
trator, but we have never had occasion to call one. We have never had any rule 
prohibiting it, or making it necessary. 

Q. Have you had quite prolonged conferences of that kind, where both parties 
have remained equal, until the argument went one way or the other?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you an idea that it would be a benefit to your trade to callin a man as 
umpire or final referee, or have another arbitrator chosen by the two sides who 
was not a glass worker or who did not know the glass-working business?—A. That 
is very hard to tell. It would be pretty hard to try to educate a man up to the 
technology that would arise, that he would not be familiar with—hard for him to 
grasp even by observing the work; he could hardly grasp it from the information 
that would be laid down to him; he would have to get a practical idea of it in 
order to render a fair decision. 

Q. What is your judgment, in having an extra member of an arbitration board, 
as to whether he should be a man up in the technique of the trade?—A. A man 
with ordinary intelligence could decide most of the controversies that might arise 
between us; but I think there are some controversies that might arise sometimes 
where the technology would be such that I am afraid he could not render a fair 
decision, owing to his lack of knowledge of the trade. It may be that he would 
be able to do that, but there are so many little things connected with the glass 
trade that he might perhaps not render a fair decision from the information that 
he gets from both sides, even though using his own judgment. 

@. What is your opinion of the State forming a State board of arbitration for 
the settlement of labor disputes?—A. I believe it should be tried. I believe any- 
thing at all that would lead to the settlement of labor disputes would be a good 
thing for all concerned. 

Q. Do you know of any labor disputes in and near Pittsburg that have been 
settled by any of the local boards of Pennsylvania?—A. I do not; no. In fact, I 
do not know whether the State has a board. They have a kind of a board, but I 
never heard of them taking up any case whatever in the labor troubles around 
the city of Pittsburg or around the State. Ihave heard more frequently from 
the Ohio State board than I have from our own. 

. As a workingman, do you think it is the best policy in case of trouble in 
any establishment, large or small, to keep the men at work until both sides have 
a hearing?—A. Yes; I think it is the best thing for all concerned to do that. 

Q. Do you think there is any gain in making the strike before the dispute is 
passed on by the shop or district arbitration?—A. Sometimes it becomes neces- 
sary to do something right away. All manufacturers are not scrupulous in that 
regard, you understand, and some of them use different means by which to attain 
their ends. When it becomes obnoxious to men, and grinding at the same time, 
sometimes the men just simply feel they can not stand it any longer and leave. 

Q. Have you had much trouble in your trade among employers who would not 
recognize the union at all?—A. Yes; we have had some trouble. Riv 

. Have you ever had a strike due to the nonrecognition of the union in re- 
spect to claims for wages, after they were once unionized?—A. Yes. 

Q. What has been the general result?—A. The general result has been that they 
continued in operation nonunion. Some of them have failed and gone out of 
business, while others operate union. ; ‘ ; 

Q. Have you any cooperative establishments in your trade?—A. we are begin- 
ning one now. It is to be run by our association. 

Q. At what place?—A. -At Summitville, Ind. 
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Q. What are the surrounding conditions there and the arrangements locally 
with the people?—A. The arrangement with the people is that they are giving 
fuel, they are giving a gas well, and they donate the land. .f- ; 

. How many of your men are going into this?—A. At the beginning there will 
be only 36—about 30 of our men going into that. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuures.) What will be the probable expense of the plant?—A. It 
is capitalized at $12,000. f 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) What class of output are you going to have?—A. 
Bottles, 

Q. As a trades-unionist do you favor these cooperative establishments within 
your own union?—A. This one we are going to build? Yes. an P 

Q. Any of them?—A. This is the only one we have got, the one we are building. _ 

Q. Is it in competition with those plants that regularly recognize your union?— 

A. Yes. 
Q. That is the only one that you have of these cooperative concerns?—A. There — 
are cooperative concerns, but this is the only one that the association is running. 

Q. There are other cooperative concerns, but do they pay your scale and come _ 
under your agreements?—A. Some of them do and some do not. ; wa 

Q. Have you any cooperative concerns that do nct pay your scale?—A. Ido not — 
know whether cooperative or not, or whether they are just firms. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuiips.) Is this plant you are building paid for out of the money 
belonging to the union, or individual subscriptions?—A. Out of the union. 

Q. Divided among the members of the union—the profits?—A. The profits, if 
any at all, go into the treasury of the union. The union pays for all of it; builds 
it, pays for it, and pays the labor. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHaR.) Have you any benefit association connected with your 
association?—A. Only a lockout or strike benefit. That is in the national body. 

Tn the local unions we have sick and death benefits. 

Q. Do the local unions take care of all ef their own dues and funds?—A. Yes, 
they take care of all the dues and fines, etc., but the assessments are forwarded 
to the national union. 

Q. Is the national body and the expense of the national body supported 
through an assessment or per capita?—A. Per capita. 

Q. How high is that?—A. We are paying 23 cents per member per quarter. 

E a Have you any general fund in the national body?—A. We have a strike 
und. 

Q. Do you care to state how much that is now?—A. I think at last accounts it 
was about $53,000 in round numbers. 

Q. Have you had any cause to take money out of that fund lately?—A. Yes; 
we are taking out a great deal of money. 

Q. In what localities;—A. Out in Honesdale and Hawley, Pa., there is a 
large nonunion cutting shop. The men were organized and demanded recogni- 
tion, but the company discharged the officers and the men requested a reinstate- 
ment. The factory refused to reinstate and the men refused to go back to work 
without it. Consequently they are out of work and are getting so much a week 
out of our association as long as they remain idle. 

Q. What is the rate?—A. Six dollars per week. 

Q. Married and unmarried—do you make a difference?—A. Make no difference. 

Q. Just pay per capita $6?—A. Yes. 

Have you had occasion lately to call for more assessments than the regu- 
lar?—A. We have not had any extra assessment since 1898, when it was neces- 
sary to call for an extra assessment for 4 or 5 weeksin order to pay relief to about 
2,000 members for about 4 weeks—in the neighborhood of $48,000 to $50,000. 

@. Do you know of any other organization in your trade, protective or other- 
wise, among nonunion men?—A. No; we have none. 

Q. Simply take what wages are offered and stay under the terms proposed by 
the employer?—A. They make their own individual contracts with the employer. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) What average wages do your people get?—A. Our 
average wage per week for 52 weeks last year was about $12.80. You will under- 
stand that we have a summer stop of 6 or 8 weeks. 

Q. About how much do you work in the year?—A. You can not hardly tell 
that. Some departments work more regularly than others. We have different 
summer stops in our different departments; some stop 2 months, some 6 weeks, 
some 4 weeks. In the glass business we are subject to so many uncertainties as 
to getting ina full week that it is not often one gets in a full week outside of 
some of our departments. 

Q. It will be as a rule over 10 months’ work in a year?—A. Oh, no; not any 
more than 10 months, at least. : 
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_ Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) What is your initiation fee?—A. Our initiation fee 
is 


Q. What are your annual dues?—A. That is subject to the local itself. 

Q. Each local makes its own?—A. Yes. Some have 25 cents, some 35, and some 
50 oe The highest dues paid is 50 cents a month, and as low as 25 cents a 
month. : . 

Q. (By Mr. Puruuies.) Have you any regulation as to the hours of labor per 
day?—A. Oh, yes; all our scales regulate the hours of work; that comes in with 
our agreements. : 

__ Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Do you have any restrictions on your men as to work- 
ing overtime?—A. Yes. 

@. What are those restrictions?—A. Well, one of those restrictions is: We do 
not permit our members to work more that what we call 11 turns per week—5} 
days. We all get a Saturday half holiday with the exception of the bottle depart- 
ment, which works until 4 o’clock Saturday afternoons. All the rest of the 
departments work until noon on Saturday. 

Q. Do you allow any work on Sunday?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquuHar.) You say you have about 9,000 members?—A. Between 
nine and ten thousand. 

Q. Are many of them foreigners?—A. There is very little of the foreign element 
in our association. Most of the foreign element is in the nonunion houses. 

Q. Have you any opinion to give about the laws of the United States in respect 
to contract labor—its regulation—European labor?—A. We have not run up 
against anything of that character. 4 

i Q. Have you had any cases of contract labor coming into your trade and driy- 
ing your men out?—A. No. 

Q. In your constitution or by-laws of your locals, do you make any distinction 
between Americans and foreigners?—A. Yes. The initiation for foreigners is 


$50. 

; Q. And for an American?—A. Three dollars. 

! Q. (By Mr. Puiuures.) What is the object of making that difference?—A. The 
object was thought to be to keep them away. We used to have it $100, but it did 
not affect their coming here. They could get so much better inducements, and 
they came here without any hundred dollars—came, perhaps, with hardly any- 
thing—and they drifted to the nonunion houses the first thing. They simply 
did not have the hundred dollars to pay. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompxrins.) Do they ever pay that initiation fee?—A. Quite a num- 
ber have. The difference in wages paid between nonunion and union houses 
would soon make up for what they pay; but their lack of knowledge of our 
tongue and everything else is detrimental to us, and we can not talk to them in 
trying to show them what benefit they would derive by going into the association 
until it is too late, and they get into the nonunion houses. 

@. (By Mr. FarquHar.) In other words, you have no opportunity to reason 
with them or explain just what their status would be?—A. Not the same as peo- 
ple speaking our own language. 5 

Q. So that the trade itself has grown principally by the nonunion shops bring- 
ing in foreigners and having a pretty wide apprenticeship?—A. I suppose an 
unlimited apprenticeship. ; 

. What is your:arrangement about apprentices?—A. We have different 
departments that regulate it in a different manner. In our bottle department the 
ratio is one to ever 15 journeymen employed. In our press and iron-mold depart- 
ment we have two to each 10 pots in operation. It runs in that manner. 

Q. As a general thing do the employers agree to that apprentice arrangement?— 
AC Y.68. 

Q. Have they shown any particular anxiety to increase the apprentices?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Have you had much contention with the employers about the apprenticeship 
quota?—A. No; not until this last year, and then on account more of the scarcity 
of blowers. We had 1 to every 20 last year; this year we have one to every 15. 
That was done more on account of the scarcity of blowers. We agree to furnish 
competent men, and if we can not furnish enough competent men they have the 
right to seek them wherever they can get them. ie 

Q. Have you any rule as to the open shop, or must it be all union?—A. No. 
We did, in one of our conventions, open up the United States factories to the 
members of our association who wanted to go to work. ; 

. How long did that last?—A. It is in existence now. Some of our members 
are now working for that concern. 
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Q. As a trades unionist, what is your opinjon about the open shop?—A. That it 
is a bad thing. hae ee 

Q. Do you regard it as a partial surrender of your principles and your rights?— 
A. Yes. Itis notexactly that, but it is giving to the nonunionist employer skilled | 
labor that he could not otherwise get; that otherwise he would have to pay to 
teach. He must teach these others, and if we open the shops and permit our 
members to go in there, he gets their experience without having to pay for their — 
education. , i 

Q. (By Mr. Puiniips.) Have you any statement of your own that you desire to 
make that we have not covered that would be of importance to the commis- — 
sion?—A. I might say, so far as our association is concerned, that the object isto — 
keep the men at work, and in harmony with the employers as much as possible; — 
that the agreements that are made between the two associations should be kept 
intact as long as they are agreements. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) What would be your opinion of a law making arbitra- — 
tion compulsory on the basis of your union appointing two men, your employers 
two men, and let them appoint a fifth?—A. I think it might be tried, because the 
men would not have anything to lose. What they ask is fair treatment. But,as — 
was said before, sometimes some questions will arise—some technicalities in these — 
industries—that are hard for an outside man to understand. Yet, take it all 
through, it might be well to have some persons to settle them. ; 

Q. I mean compulsory arbitration. They would have to agree with and abide © 
by it.—A. I believe the intention would be a good thing, if you could get the 
right men as arbitrators. That is the question. 

y Mr. Puiuuies.) How would you compel the men to work if the arbitra- 
tion decided against their contention? 

Q. (By Mr. FarguHar.) Could you do it without being incorporated as a 
union? Suppose the decision was against the union, could any board of arbitra- 
tion carry out its judgment unless your kody was incorporated and had responsi- 
ble officers who A. (Interrupting.) Some attorney would have to answer 
that. I could not tell. 

Q. Don’t you think that is one of the troubles of a compulsory arbitration, that 
your unions are unincorporated?—A. I can not say whether it is an obstacle or 
not, but I can say that if our present board decided a case against the workers 
and the workers refused they would be compelled under our system. 

Q. The union would force it?—A. We would say, you have to work because 
that is decided against you. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be necessary for your unions to be incorporated 
before they could become parties to this arbitration?—A. I could not say. That 
is a legal phase. 

Have any of your unions been incorporated?—A. None of ours. 

@. Do you know whether you have a law in Pennsylvania permitting the incor- 
poration of unions?—A. I do not think we have. 

(Testimony closed.) 


W ASHINGTON, D.C., October 8, 1900. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY B. GOMBERS. 


Secretary National Association of Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters. 


The commission met at 10.55 a.m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. Henry B. Gombers was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farqunar.) Please give your full name and address.—A. Henry 
B. Gombers, secretary of the National Association of Master Steam and Hot 
Water Fitters. Our home office is 260 West Broadway, New York City. 

@. What was the date of the formation of your organization?—A. The national 
association, according to my recollection, was organized in 1889; but this year 
we changed it. In 1889 it was organized under the State laws of Illinois. We 
are now operating under a charter obtained this year in the State of New York. 
The association voted to abandon the Illinois charter at our annual convention 
pe Boston in June last, and it was decided to work under the New York 
charter. 

Q. So that was the earliest date of the formation of any national iati 
the master steam fitters?—A. I think it was. i eg 


Q: How much territory does your organization cover—how many States?—A. 
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We have members in various States. Although there may not be any local asso- 

ciations in particular places in these States, in other cities we have local associa- 

tions. For instance, I can mention the States of Maine, Massachusetts, New 

Hampshire, New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, 

Minnesota, Michigan, and others, principally theEastern and Central and Central 

ee States. In the Far West we have no membership at all—on the Pacific 

coast. 

_ Q. What were the trade reasons that called forth your organization? Was it 

in respect to labor orin respect to your own members and regulation of the trade?— 

A. Article I of the constitution may be of service in furnishing the objects of 

the association [reading]: 

** The objects for which it is to be formed are, the fostering of trade and com- 
merce among master steam and hot-water fitters, to reform abuses, and secure 
: freedom from unlawful and unjust exactions, to diffuse accurate and reliable in- 

formation as to the address and standing of manufacturers, contractors, and mer- 

i chants, and other matters, by monthly or weekly bulletins or otherwise; to pro- 
cure uniformity and certainty in the customs and usages of this branch of business; 
to settle differences between its members; to promote a more enlarged and friendly 
intercourse between men in this line of business; to protect against strikes, and 
dishonest and intemperate employees, and for general mutual protection and con- 
servation and advancement of the business of steam and hot-water fitting.” 

' The organization was formed before my incumbency of the office of secretary, 
but from my experience and knowledge of affairs I am free to say there were a 
great many things in relation to the mechanical parts of the business which were 
different in various parts of the country. After a number of years’ work upon 
the subject there was finally formulated what is called the standard flange sched- 
ule. Flanges on steam fitting goods were constructed in all sorts of ways. A 
committee of the Society of Mechanical Engineers of New York, and a committee 
of the manufacturers of valves, pumps, and different things of that kind, together 
with acommittee from our association, met and decided on a schedule, which was 
published and distributed to the trade at large, and it has been found to be of 
great value. That affected one of the mechanical parts of the business. This 
schedule appears on page 248 of the Official Bulletin for September, 1900, giving 
as well the names of the committee, many of them being recognized as foremost 
in a mechanical way. 

New York City association, which I am speaking for, is a component part of 
the national association. That was formed more especially to meet the attacks 
of the workmen. It was found, as a matter of self-preservation, that employers 
had to organize and act to some extent with one another to determine as to how 
far the workmen should be allowed to go in their demands. 

There are also other reasons for the existence of local associations in the way 
of protection to members against dishonest builders, owners, and other people 
who will contract to do business and get a building perhaps partly completed, 
cook up some row with the contractor, refuse to pay him, and then quit and 
endeavor to have the work completed by somebody else. We do havea system in 
New York City, I am free to say, and in some other cities, whereby the secretary 
is notified of any grievance of that character, and the other members are given 
the information, so that no other member can be let into trouble of the same sort 
with the firm or corporation that starts out to skin them on a contract. 

q. Since the formation of your organization what experience have you had as 
a national body in strikes?—A. As a national association we do not enter into the 
details or merits of a strike in any section of the country. The local associations 
will occasionally transmit information from one to another, if it is of any assist- 
ance tothem. For instance, I had knowledge a short time ago of a strike in this 
city, in Washington, and the employers were told that unless they were careful 
to concede the demands of the workmen that they, the labor union, would set on 
the ‘dogs of war,” as the expression was, in New York and other cities, where it 
would bother the trade terribly if they precipitated a so-called sympathetic strike. 
I did not waste much time, but got in touch with the New York labor unions and 
asked them specifically if their national organization was of such a character as 
to warrant the New York City unions taking up the battles of Washington and 
ordering a sympathetic strike in New York because a member in Washington 
would not concede the demands of the steam fitters’ union. I was told very 
emphatically they would not do that—had no power to do it. T informed them 
that it was a rule that could work both ways; that if they caused some general 
grievance in some small city that the employers in the larger city could lock out 
the men there, which would be quite against their desires. — So, therefore, I mean 
to say we do not, as a national association, claim any jurisdiction over local 


differences. 


- 
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Q. (By Mr. Puriuips.) There was a strike in this city?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Was it settled by the local organization?—A. I can ile you that data right 
here. In 1899, maybe, there was a working agreement between the employers 


and the men which was to exist for a year. When the year expired it was not — 


renewed. The,men made demands which seemed very unreasonable. They had 


been getting all sorts of wages, from $2.50 to $3.50 for steam fitters, and $1.50 aday — 


for the helpers. They demanded $3.50 as a minimum rate for fitters and $2 a day 
as a minimum rate for helpers. That, on the face of it, was an advance of 16% 
per cent to 33 per cent, not on the pay of the good men, who were receiving at 
that time as much as $3.50, but on the pay of these incompetent men, many of 
whom were here, and the masters could not possibly agree to that, and they 
refused the demands of the men. The existing agreement was not renewed, and 
the men went out on strike and stayed out for probably a month, when the men 
came back to work and called the strike off without any conditions at all. To-day 
the men are receiving from $2.50 to $3.50 a day and the helpers $1.50. There 
was no objection on the part of the employers to pay $3.50 or perhaps more to 
some of their good men, but they did object to making a flat rate to incompetent 
men of $3.50. . 

Q. wy Mr. FarQuuar.) That is the Washington strike?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you give us any statement of the condition of the working agreements 
in these other cities in the country?—A. A few of them. 

Q. We would like to have it.—A. I have it compiled here. For instance, in 
Lewiston, Me., there have been no strikes. There is no association of employers 
and neither is there an association of men. 

In Boston the relations for the last 6 years have been very satisfactory. The 
strike which took place at that time was settled by the State Board of Arbitration 
to the satisfaction of both parties, and any differences which now arise are settled 
by meetings. of committees from the union and from the employers. The rate 
paid to steam fitters is $3 to $4 per day;.,steam fitters’ helpers, $1.50 to $2; over- 
time, time and a half,and holidays double time; wages being paid weekly. 

In Hartford, Conn., they have no cause for trouble. There is no association of 
masters, but there isa steam fitters’ union formed, and I understand they have com- 
piled a set of rules and regulations and demands, but have not presented them to 
our members, so I can not state what they are. 

In New York City the last strike we had was in 1897. That lasted for 6 or 8 
weeks. Probably you would like to know the cause of that. It was not a strike 
against the employers for an increase of wages or shorter working hours, or any 
grievance whatever against our association. The Columbia College, Mr. Seth 
Low, president, was about completing their steam heating and power plant, and 
in connection with the steam-heating apparatus were putting in the Johnson 
thermostatic controlling device. They gave the steam heating contract to one of 
our members in New York, George A. Suter & Co., who in turn gave the tempera- 
ture regulation of the buildings to the Johnson Company. As subcontractors the 
Johnson people hired plumbers to do the work of connecting up their appliance 
to the radiators. The connection is a little appliance about the size of a lead 
pencil. The steam fitters had a grievance against the plumbers. Their grievance 
amounted to the fact that the plumbers were not affiliated or identified with their 
central body, the board of walking delegates; and they proposed to make them 
come into the board of walking delegates, so they called them nonunion men 
because they were not identified with that central body. The plumbers did have 
aunion at the time, but it was not identified with the same central body as the 
steam fitters. When they started to put in operation their littleh—what you might 
call their warfare against the plumbers’ association, they found they could reach 
them probably through our member by declaring that our member was employ- 
ing nonunion men. Of course our member denied the fact. 

We had a working agreement with the Journeymen Steam Fitters’ Union and 
under that agreement no strike could be called except the grievance was lodged 
with the Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ Association and an arbitration 
called for. They very casually told all their men who were in the employ of 
George A. Suter & Co. to gradually cease working with the exception of two men, 
one a fitter and one a helper, so they would not be put in the position of order- 
ing a strike in Suter’s shop. That was a subterfuge which we readily saw through 
and notified the two associations, the fitters’ and the helpers’, to appear and show 
cause why their agreement should not be declared broken. The steam fitters did 
not appear; the helpers did, but said they could not go to work without fitters. 
All that was of course a subterfuge. The fitters claimed that they did not have 
sufficient notice. We gave a second notice and fixed another date, but they did 
not appear. 


- 
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On the Saturday following date set for second meeting we had placed in the 
envelopes of every man employed by our members a statement telling them that 
they must appear Monday morning prepared to work under the rules which they 
would see posted in the shops. These rules were not divulged, but on Monday 
morning before 8 o’clock the rules were posted. The men ‘had no opportunity, 
therefore, to know what rules were to be posted, and yet on Monday morning 
not a journeyman appeared from either association. That demonstrated that 
they intended to strike, because our contention has always been that not having 
knowledge what the rules would be they could not say whether the rules would 
not be better than the old rules. Therefore it was incumbent on them to appear 
and see the rules that were to be put forth. They did not appear at any rate. 
The strike started at that point and lasted 6 or 8 weeks. At the time the men 
went off, or about that time, Mr. Seth Low, as a member of the board of media- 
tion and conciliation, asked us to permit them to mediate. But we took the 
pune. from the start to the finish that there was nothing to arbitrate. Themen 

emanded nothing from us in the way of wages or shorter hours—had no griey- 
ance against us. The only grievance was that George A. Suter & Co. employed 
the Johnson people as subcontractors, and, through the Johnson Company, had 
_ employed nonunion plumbers to do that work—that is, they claimed that the 
_ plumbers were nonunion men, though having a union. 

Q. Do you know as a matter of fact whether the plumbers’ union in New York 
is connected with the national association or not?—A. I do not think they are 
identified with the national association that the steam fitters are. I am quite cer- 
tain they were not. It was a subterfuge. After this row the men came back 
and made concessions. At that time, in 1897, times were a little better and we 
could afford to give them an increase, and did give 25 cents per day increase to 
steam fitters and 15 cents per day to helpers; but that increase in pay did not go 
into effect until March, 1898, because we had taken contracts upon which work 
had not been started and it was not fair that it should. We also made a 2-year 
agreement which expired in 1900—this spring. We have since made another 
agreement with them which lasts for three years—until 1903. I will leave you 
a copy of that agreement. 

(A copy of agreement last mentioned follows:) 


‘ 
é 
! 


Agreement between the Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ Association of New 
York City and the Enterprise Association of Steam, Hot Water, Sprinkler, 
Hydraulic, and General Pipe Fitters of New York City and Vicinity. 


RULES. 


RvuLeE No. 1. 


The working day shall consist of eight (8) hours between eight (8) o’clock a. 
m. and five (5) o’clock p. m., with one (1) hour for lunch, except on Saturdays 
during the months of June, July, and August, when the time shall consist of four 
(4) hours between eight (8) o’clock a. m. and twelve (12) o’clock noon. 

The working day above named shall be known as regular time and shall be 
time actually employed at work. 

No work shall be done between twelve (12) o’clock noon and one (1) o’clock p. 
m. except by direction of the employer, and then only during the months of 
November, December, January, and February, or in cases of necessity. 


RULE No. 2. 


Regular time shall be paid for at the rate of four ($4.00) per day of eight (8) 
hours. Fractions of days shall be paid at corresponding rates, but no man shall 
be employed for less than one quarter (4) of a day. 


RULE No. 3. 


Any work done between five (5) o’clock p. m. and eight (8) o’clock a. m., and 
on Siar New Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Memo- 
rial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Election Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas Day, and the Saturday half holiday shall be paid for at double the rate of 
regular time, commencing at the hour at which the men report for work by 
direction of their employer. When it is not convenient to start the work until 
after nine (9) o’clock p. m., then the fitters’ time shall commence at nine (9) 
o’clock and continue until said work is completed. 
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RULE No. 4. 


All fitters shall be paid at quitting time on Saturday for the week ending the 
Thursday or Friday previous; payment to be made at option of employers, either 
on the job or at the shop. 


RULE No. 5. 


= 


No steam fitter shall work with more than 1 helper, and where more than 1 s 
steam fitter is employed on a job the number of helpers employed shall not — 
exceed the number of steam fitters unless the helpers are employed at carrying _ 
or distributing material. ah 

RULE No. 6. ' 


Each fitter shall be paid from the time at which he arrives at his work within ~ 
the territory described by a circle of six (6) miles, east, west, and south from ~ 
New York City Hall, and ten (10) miles north from New York City Hail within 
the boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx, including Randalls and Wards islands. _ 

In going to work located outside of this territory, each fitter shall at eight (8) _ 
o'clock a. m. be at the above limits, and thence proceed as rapidly as possible to 
his work. 


RuLeE No. 7. 


Any fitter working outside of the limits described in Rule No. 6 shall receive 
from his employer traveling expenses to and from the place at which the work is 
located for as many trips as he is directed by his employer to make. He shall 
also receive amount of board paid by him, and he shall receive regular wages for 
all regular time consumed in traveling. 

If the fitter leaves his work before it is*ompleted and without the consent of 
his employer, it shall be at his own time and expense. 


RULE No. 8. 


Each fitter working outside of the limits described in Rule No. 6 shall, at the 
option of his employer, board at the place where his work is located or go to and 
from his home daily. If the latter plan is adopted, he shall receive from his 
employer all extra traveling expenses actually incurred. 


RULE No. 9. 


In going from the shop to his work or from his work to the shop a distance of 
manee than one (1) mile each fitter shall receive from his employer his necessary 
are. 


RULE No. 10. 


If the fitter is sent to his work from a point within the above-named districts, 
but out of the borough in which his employer’s shop is located, unless it be to the 
place in which he resides, he is to receive necessary fare outside of the borough in 
which his employer’s shop is located. 


RULE No. 11. 


Fitters going to their work outside of limits named in Rule No. 6 shall take the 
boat, train, or car leaving either of the extreme points of the district, as directed 
by their employers, going on train, boat, or car leaving nearest eight (8) o’clock 
a, m. and returning take the boat, train, or car leaving nearest five (5) o’clock p, m, 


RULE No. 12. 


All pipe may, at the option of the employer, be cut either by hand or machine, 
at the shop or on the job, except pipe used for radiator and coil connections, which 
shall be cut on job. 
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RuLeE No. 13. . 


Within the city of Greater New York, and within such territory as lies within 
a_ten (10) mile circle described from New York City Hall, but including the entire 
city of Newark, New Jersey, members of the Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ 
Association, shall not employ any steam fitters who are not members of the Enter- 
prise Association, and members of the Enterprise Association shall not work for 
any master fitter not a member of the Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters*Asso- 
ciation unless he signs and agrees to conform to the rules and agreements. 


New York, August 2nd, 1900. 


_It is hereby agreed between the Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ Associa- 
tion of New York City and the Enterprise Association of Steam, Hot Water, 
Sprinkler, Hydraulic, and General Pipe Fitters of New York City and Vicinity 
_ that on August 4th, 1900, all members of the last-named association will report 
at the several shops prepared to work under the terms of the rules hereto attached; 


. 


an 

It is further mutually agreed by and between the Master Steam and Hot Water 

Fitters’ Association of New York City and the Enterprise Association of Steam, Hot 

_ Water, Sprinkler, Hydraulic, and General Pipe Fitters of New York City and 

_ Vicinity that no strike against any member or members of the Master Steam and 
Hot Water Fitters’ Association of New York City shall be ordered by any officer of 
or entered into by any member of the Enterprise Association of Steam, Hot Water, 
Sprinkler, Hydraulic, and General Pipe Fitters of New York City and Vicinity, nor 
shall any lockout against the members of the Enterprise Association of Steam, 
Hot Water, Sprinkler, Hydraulic, and General Pipe Fitters of New York City and 
Vicinity be declared by the Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ Association of 
New York City so long as the rules hereto attached are conformed to by both 
parties; and : 

In case of a disagreement as to the true intent and meaning of any of the rules 
or agreements it is mutually agreed that such disagreement shall be submitted 
for decision to a board of arbitration composed of four (4) members of the Mas- 
ter Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ Association of New York City and four (4) 
members of the Enterprise Association of Steam, Hot Water, Sprinkler, Hydraulic, 
and General Pipe Fitters of New York City and Vicinity; and 

It is further mutually agreed that in case any of the rules or agreements are 
violated by either of the parties to this agreement, or by any of its members, that 
then no strike or lockout against any member or members of either of the asso- 
ciations shall be ordered or put into operation without first submitting the griev- 
ance or question at issue to a board of arbitration composed of four (4) members 
of the Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ Association of New York City and 
four (4) members of the Enterprise Association of Steam, Hot Water, Sprinkler, 
Hydraulic, and General Pipe Fitters of New York City and Vicinity. — 

The first meeting of the board of arbitration shall take place within two (2) 
working days after notification in writing from the secretary of the association 
having a grievance, and should any board of arbitration fail to agree after three 
(3) consecutive daily meetings said board of arbitration shall select an umpire, 
and each side shall make its arguments before the umpire, who shall within 
twenty-four hours thereafter render his decision, and said decision shall be final 
and binding upon all parties hereto; and : ; A 

It is further mutually agreed that no change in this agreement nor in the rules 
hereto attached shall be asked for by either of the associations named unless such 
change is to take place on the first day of August in any year, and not then unless 
notice by the association asking for such change is given to the other association 
on or before the first day of February next preceding the said first day of August. 
Such notice shall be given in writing by the secretary of one association to the 
secretary of the other association, and a written receipt therefor to be the evi- 
dence of such notice. Ss 

Notwithstanding anything apparently to the contrary in this agreement, it is 
understood that no change of any kind shall be asked for by any of the parties 
hereto to take effect prior to the first day of August, 1903; and : 

It is further mutually agreed and understood that no rules shall prevail outside 
of the working territory limit described in foregoing working rules; and 

It is further mutually agreed that at all times during the term of this agreement 
proper credentials shall be furnished by the Enterprise Association to the Master 
Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ Association whereby the accredited representative 
of the Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ Association shall have the right to 
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examine the working cards of members of the Enterprise Association, as well as 
to ascertain whether the rules and agreements are being conformed to; and 
In witness whereof the two (2) associations named above have caused their 
proper committees, having full power, to sign these presents. , 
or the Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ Association of New York City: 


‘ Francis A. WILLIAMS. 
Henry L. Hau. 7 
Evias D. SMITH. in 


For the Enterprise Association of Steam, Hot Water, Sprinkler, Hydraulic, and : 
General Pipe Fitters of New York City and Vicinity: 


Joun J. McDONALD. hs 
T. J. WHEELAN. 
JouHN F. Brown. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) It is the Enterprise Association of Steam, Hot Water, — 
Sprinkler, Hydraulic, and General Pipe Fitters of New York City and vicinity— _ 
covering the whole trade?—A. That covers New York City. The Enterprise is 
the association with which we have the agreement. There is another labor — 
union of journeymen steam fitters called the National Association of Steam Fit- 
ters. Their men are nearly all employed in shipyards and machine shops—more ~ 
that class of business—while our men do distinctively steam fitting in the building 
trades. 

Q. So the jurisdiction of the Enterprise Association is over Greater New 
- York?—A. Yes; and furthermore, it extends 10 miles in New Jersey, which 
includes the city of Newark. Weagree to employ their men in that territory. — 
Formerly it was within a radius of 20 miles of City Hall, New York, but we stood 
out and said we would not grant that; that if they wanted that sort of an agree- 
ment they must be prepared to be at wowk at 8 o’clock in the morning in any part 
of that district. We claimedif they wanted to maintain jurisdiction over that 
section they must be able to go to work at the same hour we could get local men 
to go to work, otherwise it would be a disadvantage to us. 

. Inall your agreements 8-hour work is provided for?—A. That is uniform, 
and we pay them $4 a day. You should take into consideration that all the steam 
fitter has to do is to walk down to the shop or to the job with a pair of overalls 
under his arm. The employers have to provide the tools of every description. 
Even a wrench or cutting applance or any tool whatever must be provided by 
the master. 

Q. Will you say what relation this Enterprise Association holds toward the 
buildings trades council of New York?—A. They are part of the building trades 
council. It sometimes keeps you guessing which they are in, there are so many. 
The Enterprise Association is identified with the building trades council and 
the steam fitters’ helpers, by name the Progress Assdciation—they all have 
names—are identified with the board of walking delegates. The Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers, with whom we also have agreements, are identified with 
the board of walking delegates. We have made an agreement with them in the 
last 2 months. 

Q. You have arrangements through your association with these trade bodies. 
Do you have any trouble at all with either the board of walking delegates or — 
the building trades council proper?—A. No; we deal with the unions direct, and 
our agreements provide that if there is any grievance whatever, no matter how _ 
insignificant, no action can be taken by their business representatives or by our 
representatives until such grievance has been lodged with the secretary of the 
other association; then within 48 hours—within 2 days—a meeting shall be held 
to start the arbitration. After 3 days of arbitration, if we can not agree to settle 
the difference, an umpire is to be selected, and his decision shall be final, both 
parties agreeing thereto. 

Have you any rule as to the umpite, whether he shall be an outsider or a 
man with a knowledge of the trade?—A. No rule; but we generally bring in some 
man who is familiar with the building trades—may be another branch of the 
business. Since the strike of 1897 there has been no difference, with the exception 
of one, and that arose from a misinterpretation of the rules by one of our members. 
We finally arbitrated that, and when it came to the question of bringing in an 
umpire our association committee named several prominent men, contractors and 
architects, thinking they were familiar with the various branches; but the journey- 
men objected, and finally we threw a bombshell into their camp, so to speak, when 
we said we would suggest che name of Mr, O’Brien, who is president of the board 
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of walking delegates—their own union. We think Mr. O'Brien is a fair-minded 
man, and he stands quite prominently before the labor unions. So he was selected. 
He decided in favor of the men; and as the point at issue was of no great conse- 
quence, we were very glad he did decide in favor of the men, because he made a 
precedent for them which they can not now refuse to follow, or they will have to 
stultify themselves. He made a fair decision from his point of view. Personally 
I think he was in error, so far as the legal end of it was concerned; but neverthe- 
less he decided in favor of the men. It may have been a matter of policy, but we 
gave him credit with intending to be fair. That is the only difference that 1 
remember having arisen that required arbitration. We have got along fairly 
well. We have troubles of our own in New York, but do not keep stirring them 
up all the time. In Chicago there has been an exhibition of what a strike can be 
oe a 8 months past. When we reach Chicago I can give you some information 
on that. 

Q. Just proceed.—A. In Wilmington, Del., they have no strikes or trouble of 
any kind to speak of. The masters pay any rate of wages which they agree upon 
with the men, and everyone is apparently contented. There is no trade union. 
One of the principal employers wrote me this: ‘‘ This condition of affairs will 
always exist where the walking delegate is unknown and the men are allowed to 
think for themselves.” 

Troy, N. Y., has been more or less a hotbed of labor troubles for many years. 
Away back in April, 1899, strikes of the bricklayers’, masons’, carpenters’, and 
painters’ unions took place, the men asking for reduced number of hours and 
increased pay per hour. The demands of the men were refused by the employers 
on the ground that they had taken contracts at the then prevailing scale of 
wages and the conditions did not warrant reduced number of hours and increased 
pay. The trouble lasted until December, 1899, when the employers and men came 
together, but too late, as the building business for that year was ruined and con- 
templated building abandoned by reason of the increased price of material, but 
more especially the uncertainty of the labor trouble. About February 1, 1899, the 
plumbers’ and steam fitters’ unions in Troy and vicinity sent a form of agreement 
to their employers, with the request that the same be signed before May 1, 1899. 
This proposition was not accepted, but a counter proposition was made by the 
employers, and after considerable negotiations the two committees agreed upon a 
form of agreement, a copy of which I will leave with you. 


(The form of agreement last mentioned follows:) 


This agreement, made this day of , 1899, by and between the 
Master Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters’ Association of the City of Troy and 
Vicinity, as party of the first part, and the Journeymen Plumbers, Steam and Gas 
Fitters’ Local Union No. 61, of Troy and vicinity, as party of the second part, 
witnesseth: 

ARTICLE I. That the party of the first part hereby agrees not to employ any 
plumber, steam and gas fittter who is not a member of Local Union No. 61, of 
the Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, of Troy and vicinity, while the said Local 
Union No. 61 can furnish from among their members good, competent men. 

ARTICLE II. The party of the first part hereby agrees to pay their employees 
who are members of Local Union No. 61, for nine hours’ labor performed daily, 
as follows: The rate of wages for all men employed at the present time which 
exceed two dollars and seventy-five cents per day shall remain the same. The 
standard rate of wages for steady work shall be two dollars and seventy-five cents 
per day; and for parts of a week, where work is not steady, at the rate of three 
dollars per day, with the following exception, viz: That where a young man 
who has been employed as an apprentice for five years and continued in the 
service of such employer, and who is not properly advanced by experience so as 
to command the foregoing rate of wages—the rate of wages for such young man 
shall be at the rate of two dollars for the same number of hours’ labor furnished, 
with the understanding that the employer of such young man shall increase his 
wages as his advancement and experience shall warant same. 

ARTICLE III. The party of the first part hereby agrees to pay members of Local 
Union No. 61, for labor performed from 6 p. m. to midnight, at the rate of time 
and one-half, and from midnight to 6 a. m. and on Sundays and after 1p. m. on 
New Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
and Christmas Day at the rate of double time. 

ARTICLE IV. The party of the first part hereby agrees that while their employ- 
ees—members of Local Union No. 61—are engaged in work outside of Troy and 
Vicinity, whereby they are obliged to remain at such place overnight, to defray 
the traveling expenses of such employees, consisting of transportation and board, 
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In consideration of the above agreement on the part of the party of the first 
part the party of the second part hereby a. rees— 


1st. That the members of Local Union No. 61 will furnish the number of hours’ } 


labor, and at and for the rate of wages mentioned in Article I by the party of the 
first part. 

ond. The party of the second part also bind themselves and agree that no 

member of Locai Union No. 61 shall accept employment to perform any work 

pertaining to plumbing, steam or gas fitting from any party or parties In the city 

of Troy or its vicinity who are not members of the Master Plumbers, Steam and 

Gas Fitters’ Association of Troy and Vicinity. __ 

3rd. That the party of the second part also bind themselves and agree that 
no member of Local Union No. 61 shall take any contract for plumbing, steam or 
gas fitting, or shall perform any plumbing, steam or gas fitting work before or 
after working hours; or, if not employed, shall not interfere in any manner, 
directly or indirectly, with any such work, except employed by a member of the 
Master Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters’ Association of Troy and Vicinity. 

th. That the party of the second part also bind themselves and agree that 
the members of Local Union No. 61 shall use their best endeavors as individuals, 
and through their unions and associations, to prevent any person or persons from 
performing any plumbing work in the city of Troy who are not employed by a 
duly licensed plumber therein and in the vicinity of Troy, who are not employed 
by a member of the Master Plumbers’ Association; and if employed by a member 
of the Master Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters’ Association of Troy and Vicinity 
who holds what is termed a conditional membership—relating to Watervliet, 
Green Island, and Lansingburgh, and is not a duly licensed plumber in the city of 
Troy—the members of Local Union No. 61 hereby agree not to be a party to 
violate section 8 of chapter 602 of the laws of 1892 by performing any plumbing 
work within the limits of the city of Troy for such conditional member. 

6th. The word ‘vicinity,’ mentioned in the foregoing, is intended to cover 
Lansingburgh, Green Island, Watervliet, Sud suburbs. 

The said parties for themselves, and by the presidents and secretaries, their 
successors in office, their heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, do hereby 
agree to the full performance of the covenants herein contained. 

In witness whereof the parties to these presents have hereunto set their hands 
and seals the day and year first above written. 

In presence of— 


|| 
III. 


Since this agreement was made there has been no trouble and no special reason 
to look for any trouble, except, as one of our friends in Troy says, what might 
come through sympathetic strikes, ‘‘ where strikes are caused by the advice of 
paid labor fakirs and cheap politicians.” 

In Utica, N. Y., no strikes have taken place in the last 3 or 4 years. There 
is an agreement whereby the masters employ union men only, and members of the 
union are to work only for master fitters. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., a strike took place in 1896 which lasted for 6 weeks. Themen 
demanded $3 for 9 hours’ work, which was an increase of pay. Some firms paid 
the rate, but others would not, and the union became pretty well shattered. Dur- 
ing last year the men became pretty well organized, and demanded $3 for 8 hours’ 
work. There have been meetings between the masters and the men almost weekly 
for the last 6 months, but no agreement has as yet been reached, principally because 
the men offer no protection to employers. The men want the masters to employ 
only members of their union, and at the same time the men want to work where 
and for whom they please. The employers see no advantage in making an agree- 
ment based on these lines, while the men practically receive $3 for 8 hours’ work. 
Some of the firms think it would be better for all hands if an agreement was 
entered into. I will state that as far back as January, 1899, I personally advised 
the master fitters of Buffalo to make and agree upon some form of agreement; that 
there would be less trouble for the men, less for the employer, less for the building 
trade at large, less for the people who had building to do, and less for the public 
at large. We also take in Government work with ‘the public at large.” 

Toledo, Ohio: No strikes of any consequence have taken place in Toledo for 
some time. One of the principal employers informed me tha‘ they have men in 
their employ that have been there a number of years—one man as long as 22 years. 
They all seem contented; most of them own their own houses, and one owns 3 
houses. That is doing quite well. They have an agreement as to hours and pay. 
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J have a@ memorandum of the agreement here: Hours of labor, 9; steam fitters, 
minimum rate of $3; steam fitters’ helpers, $1.75; time and a half for overtime, 
and the men are paid every 2 weeks. 

Louisville, Ky.; Wages, $2.50 to $3 for steam fitters; $1.50 to $1.75 for steam- 
fitters’ helpers. Rate for overtime and holidays, time and a half time. Wages 
_ payable weekly. 

There has been no strike among the steam fitters for the past five or ten years, 
nor has there been any working agreement regarding hours of labor, wages, etc. 
_Itis understood that the journeymen steam fitters are forming a union at present, 
but this is only hearsay. 

In Chicago the present condition is that the strike, which began in February of 
this year, or rather the fight between the building trades council and the build- 
ing contractors’ council, is stillon. About 30 days ago there was an agreement 
made with the steam fitters’ union, signed by afew members of the Chicago 
Master Steam Fitters’ Association, whereupon the master fitters who have signed 
_ the said agreement either resigned or were expelled from the Chicago Master 
Steam Fitters’ Association for doing so. The members of the Master Steam 
Fitters’ Association claim that they have more nonunion men at work than are 
employed by others hiring union men exclusively. The differences now exist- 
ing are not wages and hours, as both are conceded, to wit, $4 for 8 hours’ work 
for steam fitters and $2 for steam fitters’ helpers, but the fight is about the right 
of steam fitters to employ other than union men at union rates and hours of labor, 
and that there shall be no limitation as to the kind of pipe work to be performed 
_ or the amount that is to be done in a day, or as to the manner in which it is to be 
done. Inexplaining the meaning of that, I might bring to your attention one fact, 
that it is very exasperating at times to have the journeyman tell the foreman or 
employer that a piece of pipe should run this way or that way, and if they can’t 
do it that way they will leave the job, regardless of the fact that the master is 
responsible for the work or that the plan calls for it to be done in the way that 
the journeyman is directed to do it. Sometimes the men have said, ‘‘I will not 
do it that way. Somebody will come along and say, ‘He is a bum steam fitter; 
doesn’t know how to do his work.’” That is very exasperating. That is what 
the master steam fitters are objecting to—that no journeyman shall contend as to 
how the work is to be done—the boss is responsible. 

The agreements sought to be made in Chicago will cover Cook County. At this 
time the members of the journeymen’s union are at liberty to work for any employer 
who pays union wages and employs their men only, regardless of any agreement 
between the masters and the men. This makes it harder for the Chicago local 
Master Steam Fitters’ Association to determine who isexactly in concert with the 
principles laid down by the building contracters’ council in their circular of 
April 30, which circular precipitated the strike of the journeymen, as the circu- 
lar insists on the unions withdrawing from the building trades council before 
making any agreement in their respective lines. 

No journeyman steam fitter will be employed by the loyal master steam fitters 
unless said journeyman presents his resignation in duplicate from his union, 
These individual resignations are being placed in the hands of the secretary of the 
masters’ association in trust until a certain number have accumulated; then they 
will all be given the same date and presented for acceptance to the journeymen’s 
association, the object of this arrangement being to make it a sort of round robin, 
so that no man, on account of his being the first one to resign, will suffer at the 
hands of the union, which fear keeps many of them from resigning. 

This information was given to me by one of our national committeemen who 
isin New York. This is asort of sub rosa arrangement at present and not known 
publicly; and that, of course, will be in the hands of the commission for the time 
being. 

@. (By Mr. FarquHaR.) You do not intend that as a part of the permanent 
record?—A. I presume it will not be issued for some time. It is all right as a part 
of the permanent record, but I would not like to have that go to the press at the 
moment because the unions undoubtedly would attack the journeymen right off. 

The nonunion employees of the master fitters are occasionally being slugged, 
but the mayor of Chicago is now furnishing all the necessary police protection, 
and even going so far as to offer an officer, when so desired, to the men going to 
and coming from their homes to the work, and also police protection on the jobs. 

In the estimate of my informant the membership of the union has been about 
300 fitters and 300 helpers. Over a month ago the official report of the masters’ 
association was that they had 186 nonunion fitters and 186 helpers working. 
Some of them have been employed in stock manufacturing interests, such as 
shipbuilding yards, stock yards, railway and machine shops, and the spectacle is 
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now presented of the nonunion men working 8 hours and getting $4 for the same, | 
while the union men have been compelled to secure employment at $1.75 to $3 per 
day of 10 hours; an actual exchange of places has been noted by some members 
of the masters’ association. : 

The uniform agreement promulgated if the building contractors’ council 
enumerates principles upon which most of the contentions are based. One clause 
(No.2) specifically states ‘‘that both parties to this agreement hereby covenant | 
and agree that they will not tolerate nor recognize any right of any other associa- 
tion, union, council, or body of men, not directly parties hereto, to interfere in | 
any way with the carrying out of this agreement, and that they will use all law- 
ful means to compel their members to comply with the arbitration agreement and 
working rules as jointly agreed upon and adopted.” 

The master masons signed an agreement presented by the men, which was a 
modification of that promulgated by the contractors’ council. They signed it 
under a misapprehension, and they are very sorry to-day that they did sign it; but 
they are in the mess and can not very well retract. So, therefore, they are prac- 
tically alone in having signed the agreement presented by the men. 

In Milwaukee, Wis., there is no working agreement with themen. The labor 
unions are not recognized by the master steam fitters’ association, but for all 
that the relations have been satisfactory for the last two years. The union labor 
is employed where the contracts specifically call for the same, but otherwise the 
employers hire both classes of men, taking care to keep them separate and apart. 
The rate of wages is $2.50 to $3.50 for the fitters, and $1.50 to $2.25 for the helpers, 
for a day of 8 hours. Overtime is paid for at one and one-half rates, wages being 
paid weekly. 

In St. Paul, Minn., there have been no strikes in the past 3 or 4 years. The 
labor union in that city has a grievance committee to call on the master fitters to 
adjust any differences that may arise, and the men, as arule, have generally 
accepted the decisions rendered by the individual master fitters without going into 
any arbitration. On the 4th of May, 1900, the Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ 
Union presented to the master fitters a request, but the employers did not grant 
the same. (Copy of request last mentioned follows:) 


St. Pauu, MInn., May 4, 1900. 
To MASTER STEAM AND HoT WATER FITTERS: 


We, the members of local branch No. 9, Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ Union, 
do request of the master fitters that on and after August 15, 1900, the wages for 
a first-class fitter shall be three dollars and fifty cents ($3.50) per eight (8) hour 
day, and for a second-class fitter three dollars ($3.00) per eight (8) hour day. 

Each shop must first employ two (2) first-class fitters, then one (1) second-class 
fitter; then two (2) more first-class fitters and one (1) second-class fitter; and at no 
time shall there be a second-class fitter employed when there is only two (2) fit- 
ters working for the shop; and at no time shall any fitter have more than one (1) 
helper on the job. 

Overtime: From 5 o’clock p.m. to 12 o'clock p. m., time and a half; from 1 
o’clock a. m. to 6 o’clock a. m., double time; also double time for Sundays and 
legal holidays. For all work out of town, railroad fare and board to be paid for; 
also wages to be paid from time of leaving shop until return tothe same. When 
traveling day or night for the shop, wages to be paid at the rate of single time. 

We also request of the master fitters that none but union steam fitters be 
employed. 

S. GILBARD, Secretary. 


Minneapolis, Minn.: No lockouts or strikes for several years in the steam-fitting 
trade. The menare paid weekly. The strikes in the trades of plumbers, carpen- 
ters, plasterers, stone cutters, etc., were largely on matters involving wages and 
hours, but the differences were settled by arbitration. The men were given con- 
cessions, but are gradually pressing for more wages. I have a copy here of the 
working agreement of the fitters. (Copy of said agreement follows:) 


Working rules adopted by the Journeymen’s Steam and Hot Water Protective 
Association, to go into effect July 1, 1900. 


Eight hours shall constitute a day of labor, and it shall be performed between 
the hours of 8 a. m and 5 p. m. 

The minimum wages shall be $3.50 per day for all fitters passing an examination 
as journeymen steam and hot water fitters, and the minimum rate of wages shall 
be $2.50 per day for all fitters passing an examination as junior fitters. 

Anyone employing steam and hot-water fitters shall employ one journeyman 
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fitter before being entitled to hire one junior fitter, and thereafter they shall 
employ three journeyman fitters before employing another junior fitter. No 
employer shall be entitled to more than two junior fitters. 


l employers shall pay all board and traveling expenses on work outside of the 


_ city of Minneapolis. 


No fitter doing work out of the city shall be allowed to hire any outside fitters 
so long as there is a member of this association out of employment, and under no 
circumstances shall he hire any fitter for less than the regular rate of wages 
adopted by this association. 

_No fitter shall work two helpers, either in or out of the city, except for hand- 
ling boilers or radiators. or for digging or ditching. 

No member of the association shall be allowed to work on any building where 
the building trade council working card is not supported. 

All overtime shall be charged at the rate of time and one-half. Double time 
shall be charged for all work done on Sundays and the following legal holidays: 
July 4th, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. 

Members of this association will work with none but members of the J. S. & 
W. H. P. Association of Minneapolis, and any firm or contractor hiring a non- 
union fitter will be considered an unfair firm or contractor, as the case may be, 
and the members of this association will refuse to work with said nonunion fitter 
until he agrees to join this association. 

P. 8. PETERSON, Pres. 
Dan HANLON, Sec. 


Approved by the Building Trades Council of Minneapolis, March 8, 1900. 

Denver, Colo.: The men have a union there, but there is no working agreement 
with the masters. The prevailing union wages are paid, being $4 for steam 
fitters and $2 for helpers, and there are nocontentions of any moment. Concern- 
ing the hours, I have noinformation. Double time for overtime and holidays; 
wages paid weekly. 

St. Louis, Mo.: The relations are not very satisfactory between the masters and 
the men. One of the most serious contentions seems to be that the union has an 
examining board, which is claimed by the masters to be a farce, as good men who 
thake applications to join the union are refused, while inferior men are often 
passed as being competent. The union seems to want to keep the membership 
down, in numbers, of course. 

The last strike in St. Louis took place February, 1899, said strike being caused 
by the journeymen refusing to accede to the proposals of the masters regarding 
the working rules, and more especially Section III of that set of rules which pro- 
vided: ‘‘ Any fitter, having been rejected by the examining board of the union, 
shall be examined by a committee of the M. P. F. A., and if found competent 
shall be permitted to work in any shop that will employ him.” They thought 
with such a clause as that the union could not in justice refuse to pass a good 
man and at the same time maintain the position of wishing to be considered fair 
in their relations with employers. 

Then there was another section, Section V: ‘‘ Master fitters to reserve the right 
to employ such labor as they see fit to move and place heavy material of any 
description.” In other words, to employ not only helpers, but laborers to do the 
heavy hoisting and moving about and placing the material in position; really 
assisting the fitters to practically do the heavy lifting work. That they refused. 

Then Section VII: ‘‘ No fitter shall be entitled to any extra compensation for 
having charge of a job or charge of a shop, except at the option of the master 
fitter.” The men refused to accept that clause, claiming that the man who was 
in charge of a gang of steam fitters on a large job should receive extra pay, even 
though he did no extra work with his hands, being placed there in the nature of 
a foreman. Ina great many cases that is done now by masters voluntarily; no 
questions asked; but they did not care to have the men incorporate in any work- 
ing agreement that the men should be the judges as to whether or not they should 
be paid extra. ; 

The strike that was occasioned by the refusal of the journeyman to accept the 
proposal made in February lasted for 3 weeks, when some of the masters weak- 
ened, and a joint committee from the two associations met. Both sides made 
concessions, with the result that an agreement was patched up. } ‘ 

About 2 months had elapsed when the journeymen made new regulations, arbi- 
trarily withdrawing all concessions made by them at the conference formerly 
held, and they at the same time retained all the concessions that had been made 
by the masters. The matter now stands in that way. Ate 

Some of the employers outside of the Master Steam Fitters’ Association refuse 
to cooperate with the association, hence the union holds strongly to these demands, 
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It makes it difficult for the masters’ association to effect a proper agreement 
The fitters receive $4 a day and the helpers $2 a day for 8 hours’ work. 

Hartford, Conn.: $2.50 to $3 for fitters, and $1.50 to $2 for helpers: 8 hours’ 
work. Overtime and holidays, double time; wages paid first and fifteenth of the 
month. 

Albany, N. Y.: The rate is $3 per day for 9 hours’ work, and double time for 
overwork and holidays; pay, weekl 


y- a 
Utica, N. Y.; The hours of labor are 8; fitters $2.75 per day, and steam fitters’ 
helpers $0.83} per day; that means $5 a week; overtime and holidays double pay; — 


paid weekly. 

Rochester, N. Y.: $2.50 to $3 for fitters, 75 cents to $1 for helpers; overtime, 
one and one-half for night work and after 12 o’clock double time, as well as on 
all holidays; wages paid weekly. ’ 

South Bend, Ind.: I have a little data here. Men receive $3 to $3.50 per day for 
10 hours; that is, fitters; helpers, $1.50 to $1.75. In summer time, 10 hours’ work, 
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and in winter 9 hours; same pay. The rate for overtime and night work, time — 


and one-half; Sundays and holidays, double time. All wages are paid every 2 
weeks. 

Omaha, Nebr.: Steam fitters get $4 a day, helpers $2, for 8 hours, except on — 
Saturdays when they work 4 hours and receive $2 and $1, respectively. Night 


work, time and one-half; Sundays and holidays, double time; payable weekly. 
That is the information I have had collated, Imight add a little about Philadel- 


phia. There the men receive $2 to $3 a day, fitters, and the helpers receive $1.25 
to $1.75 a day; 9 hours’ work; time and a half for overtime, and Sundays and 
holidays double time, being paid weekly. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQquHar.) How do you account for the difference between New 


York wages and Philadelphia wages?—A. There isa great difference. I think that — 


is occasioned to a great extent by the difference in the cost of living, as the men 
~claim. We have instances where Philadelphia men have been sent to New York 
on work taken by Philadelphia contractors, and while they have received $3.75 a 
day in New York, they have complained of not having as much money in their 
pockets as they did in Philadelphia. 

Q. So you would say that it is cheapness of living in Philadelphia that makes 
the difference?—A. To a great extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) What makes that difference in the cost of living in 
Philadelphia? How is it they can live cheaper there?—A. House rent. 

Q, Does the average Philadelphia workman own his own house?—A. I think 
that isso. I think furthermore the class of men employed in Philadelphia seem 
to be a little higher grade; they are more apt; there is a little more ambition. 

@. That applies to all trades in Philadelphia?—A. I am inclined to think so. 
Of course I am a New Yorker, and it may seem peculiar that I talk that way. 

Q. (By Mr. FarQuHar.) Would that argue that the better the condition of the 
workmen the lower the wages would be?—A. No; not necessarily. 

Q. Practically in this case it does?—A. In the largest cities the rates are more 
per day, and in many cases shorter working hours, and yet it seems there is more 
contentment in the smaller places at lower wages. That seems to be a fair deduc- 
tion from the information at hand, from my experience. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Is the wage the only factor that indicates the condition 
of the workingman?—A. Not necessarily. The opportunities are greater with 
the higher wage if the men accept them. That is my theory. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) If the same frugality were practiced with the higher 
wage as is practiced with the lower wage, it would improve the condition?—A. It 
would put them far beyond the condition of the people in the smaller cities, but 
New York workmen live from hand to mouth, and they are apt to dissipate their 
wages and throw them away. : 

_Q. How does it stand in respect to the steadiness of employment in the two 
cities?—A. I think I would not be competent to state as to the steadiness of 
employment in cities outside of New York. As to the employment in New York 
City, we find great difficulty during the winter months, our busy season, to 
obtain enough good men, and that is one of the pernicious features of unions in 
large cities. You speak of trusts; labor unions, to my mind, as they exist to-day 
in some cities, constitute the greatest trust in the United States, so far as their 
own jurisdiction goes. They will take in only such men as it is absolutely neces- 
sary for them to take in. They want to keep down their membership. It seems 
to be part of their policy, and no matter what they say to you, that they are will- 
ing to have masters sit in their meetings—permit them to be present at the exami- 
nations of candidates for admission to their unions—regardless of all that, the 
fact remains that they do not take in good men oftentimes that should be taken 
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in. You may say the steam fitters’ helpers’ union has in its membership to-day 
men who are better fitters than some in the steam fitters’ union, and yet the good 
helpers, the best of them, are only receiving $2.30 a day, under the advanced rate 
of wages, while the employers are compelled to pay the poor fitters $4. There is 
injustice there. Many a helper would like to come up from the helpers’ union 
into the fitters’ union, but he is kept down, kept back. That is where one of the 
features of the trust theory, I think, is clearly set forth. 

Q. You seem to think that the unions discriminate in respect to those who 
become members. Wouldn't you think it natural that the union should take the 
best membership they could to save competition against first-class nonunion 
labor?—A. You would think so. 

Q. Is not the general rule that first-class workmen can always get inside the 
unions, unless there are personal reasons, such as enter a man’s life—where his 
simple smartness as a workman is probably overbalanced by his social habits and 
in a good many other ways?—A. I was about to say that good men can’t force 
themselves into a union. They don’t always obtain admission upon going up for 
examination. There are all sorts of stumbling blocks placed in their way. 
deposit must be made ($50 I think it is in New York City) and they may then 
appear to beexamined. They are called before the meeting, the examining board, 
and they are told to appear again at a certain time, when there is some hitch and 
they are called up again. In the meantime they may have had an opportunity to 
get a job somewhere else, and have taken that job; and if they ever want to come 


in again they have got to go through that same procedure. I know we made, as 


an association, a protest to the labor union that they had not taken enough good 
men into the union to furnish us with the necessary number of men in busy 
times. It was absolutely impossible to go ahead with some buildings that were 
suffering for want of steam-fitting work, especially in cold weather. The people 
were howling for steam heat and power. There was a feature incorporated in 
the proposition placed in our hands by the National Protective Association of 
Steam Fitters and Helpers which we would have liked to incorporate 1n our 
agreement. There was a clause there which was avery good one. It reads as 
follows. [Reading:] 

‘“* Whenever the party of the first part in special cases of emergency shall 
require additional workmen to execute the work immediately and expeditiously, 
and when after due requisition and notice to the party of the second part to sup- 
ply additional members it shall be unable to procure and supply them and there 
is danger or apprehension of serious delay in said work, then the party of the 
first part shall have the right to engage workmen not members of the party of 
the second part to perform such work, either with or without the consent of mem- 
bers of the party of the second part, it being expressly understood that such 
additional workmen employed in such emergency cases are only temporary sub- 
stitutes of the party of the second part and shall not remain longer than such 
time when the party of the second part shall be able tosupply its members to the 
amount required, and that in no case shall members of the party of the second 
part be dismissed or removed to make room for any persons not members of the 
party of the second part. Nothing in this agreement shall affect the right to dis- 
miss for proper cause one member in order to replace him by another member of 
the party of the second part.” ‘ é 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) If it is so difficult, as you say, for men to get into labor 
unions, how do you account for the fact that the American Federation of Labor 
maintains scores of organizers in all parts of the United States, and that nearly 
all local unions have organizers, and that there have been more national, State, 
city, central, and local unions organized under the American Federation in this 
past year than ever before in its history2?—A. That is for the purpose of organiz- 
ing where they have no organizations to-day, not to increase the members in their 
organization. For instance, the man who organized the Washington fitters was 
simply an agitator that came down here and stirred up a muss and fuss to get a 
union together to enforce the demands of the unions in other sections. There 
was no union here. He came and organized a union for a few men and tried to 
make that a close corporation as against every other fitter in the city. They don’t 
organize to bring into their unions members needed in their unions. ; 

Q. Do you know that is so with all unions, or just these unions of which you 
have personal knowledge?—A. I know from the unions I have personal knowl- 
edge of that that is their purpose. I can not speak of trades 1 am not directly 
familiar with. For instance, they do not have an organizer in New York City to 
go around and bring men into their union. They have a union now of about 800 
men in New York City. They do not care to increase that to 1,200 men. They 
would rather have 800 and control the work, so as to make our people only employ 
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that 800, and so the work during the year will be distributed among the 800 
instead of 1,200. By the way, the National Association of Journeymen Steam — 
Fitters is an incorporated organization; the Enterprise is not. Most of the labor 
unions are unincorporated. I know of very few incorporated labor unions. They 
are simply intangible. Try to put your fingers on them and they are not there. 
It is afact. They have had delegates for the Enterprise Association and the 
Progress Association of steam fitters and steam fitters’ helpers under injunction 
in New York; that is, this National Association did, and they have had them 
arrested for interfering with their men going to work, 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) Have you any agreement at all with the National 
Association?—A. No. 

Q. One with the Enterprise?—A. We employ Enterprise men only. 

Q. You made a statement that the labor unions were simply trusts, and also — 
mentioned why—by confining the membership to as small a number as possible 
they had a greater control of their men. How do you define your own organiza- 
tion? How near do you come to the trusts, as distinct from labor unions, in your 
operation? It is not the expression in your constitution that I speak of. It is, 
practically, how you operate?—A. In New York City any reputable concern in 
the steam and hot water fitting business is eligible to membership in our associa- 
tion. We do not say 5 members or 25 in that city. 

Q. What are your conditions of membership, your initiation fee, annual dues, 
etc.?—A. [Reading]: ‘‘ This association shall be composed of corporations, firms, 
and individuals engaged in steam, hot water heating, or wrought-iron pipe fitting, 
doing business as such in the United States of America, having a properly equipped 
establishment of their own, with facilities for constructing, erecting, and installing 
plants in the lines designated, and who shall have fulfilled the conditions and 
requirements of this constitution.” 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Is an applicant voted upon, and blackballed,. or any- 
thing of that sort?—A. Where there is a local association he must apply to it. He 
becomes admitted there. That of itself faakes him a member of the State asso- 
ciation, if there is one, but if there is no State association in the State where that 
city is located, then it takes him directly into the National Association. 

, Mr. FARQUHAR.) Are the dues local dues?—A. There is a stated sum 
paid to the National Association for the maintenance of its work. 

@. Per capitar—A. Per capita. Well, itis graded. We have no objection to 
telling the dues. There are local association dues. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that the New York City Association’s initiation fee is $25. The National Associa- 
tion dues, which they are compelled to pay by reason of being members of the 
association, are graded under Article VII of the national constitution, page 8. 
[Reading: | 

“Tn all cities of 100,000 inhabitants and upward the annual dues shall be as 
follows:” It starts— 

‘*For members doing less than $10,000 yearly, $5 per year. 

‘“For members doing from $10,000 to $20,000 yearly, $10 per year. 

‘‘Por members doing from $20,000 to $30,000 yearly, $15 per year. 

‘For members doing from $30,000 to $40,000 yearly, $20 per year. 

‘“For members doing from $40,000 to $60,000 yearly, $30 per year. 

‘For members doing from $60,000 to $80,000 yearly, $40 per year. 

“For members doing from $80,000 to $100,000 yearly, $50 per year. 

‘For members doing from $100,000 to $150,000 yearly, $75 per year. 

‘For members doing from $150,000 to $200,000 yearly, $100 per year. 

‘“‘For members doing over $200,000 yearly, $150 per year.” 

The larger business a man does, the more benefit it is to him in the way of pro- 
tecting him. On the theory of protection I can instance a case that happened 
very recently. A certain one of our New York City members a year or more ago 
received a contract for the steam heating of a building in New York City. The 
contract was signed and everything, for the net sum of money, in the neighbor- 
hood of $6,000. He was about to proceed with that work when he discovered 
there were liens filed against the building by other contractors. Well, he imme- 
diately thought, Here is a building lien; must I proceed with the contract? He 
refused to proceed with the contract. He immediately notified me, as secre- 
tary, of the condition of affairs. Ihave that information to give to any member 
who should ask me, What about such a contract? I understand so-and-so has 
that contract and I don’t care to interfere with business he hastaken. As aresult 
that information is available to him, and he can get it. There is no need of him 
going in and doing the work and not being paid for it, when the information is 
right before him if he would ask for it. We have at times considerable trade 
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information at large from secretaries, and it is a matter of prote stion, and is 
perfectly legitimate, proper, and legal—no attempt to do anything that is not. 

Q.. You define trusts as simply combinations, not meaning trusts as the old 
word is used—simply combinations of capital or labor?—A. Well, I do not con- 
sider that in the slightest degree our association could be charged with being a 
trust. It is practically impossible. 

Q. Suppose you were able to organize your association in all the large cities in 
+0 sae States, would it not be for the positive benefit of the association?— 

. Yes. 

Q. Wouldn’t it be an advantage to have uniform rules all over, even to local 
conditions in all those great cities—an advantage to the trade, an advantage 
to those investing capital in it?—A. On the question of labor I don’t see how it 
could very well be brought about, because the conditions are so different in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. There are other conditions, as to information that 
could be disseminated from one to the other. For instance, a contractor would 
come in here and do business. After a while he would fail and swindle everybody 
in the trade, manufacturers, builders, steam fitters. His field of operations in 
this city is exhausted, and he goes to another city. Now, if we can impart that 
information to our secretary, to beware of such a man, and if we can organize in 
every large center, it would be invaluable to the community at large; and thatis 
a thing that can be figured and calculated right down to the man who spends 
money in putting up the building. ‘ 

Q. Have you any control at all over the material, any advantage in having your 
National Association, as far as the material is concerned?—A. Yes. 

Q. As to the worth or standing of the parties who furnish material7—A. Yes. 

Q. You have combined—taken in 19 or 20 cities. Would it assume the charac- 
ter of a trust if you had 40, 60, or 80?—A. No; I do not think it would assume the 
idea of trusts at all. It is a matter of trade protection, and I do not consider 
trade protection a trust. 

Wouldn’t you say that an association of workingmen for the regulation of 
the customs and usages of any trade would be very much of the same nature as 
your association—protective? Is not that all there is to it—protection as to wages, 
rights of workmen, etc.? Would not that be the general average of opinion about 
these things, instead of designating all labor unions as trusts?—A. As I under- 
stand it, I used the term in this way: That I considered certain labor unions had 
some of the pernicious features of a trust. 

Q. Is not your organization considered in the nature of a trust?—A. No; I do 
not see how it could be, directly or indirectly, figured out so. 

Q. Would you think that the whole of the tin-plate producers of the United 
States, combined as they are now, handling practically 90 per cent of the produc- 
tion, could be called a trust?—A. Until you get practically the whole of anything 
together it is not a trust. 

. If your organizations were combined and included up to 80 or 90 per cent 
of the whole of the master steam fitters of this country, would it become a trust?— 
A. No. I will tell you why: Don’t confuse our business with the manufacturing 
business. The business of the master steam fitters is that of installing, contracting 
to put in place. Any man can puta shingle out as a master steam fitter—carry 
his office in his hat, buy his material, and do the work, It does not necessarily 
require an establishment with a large number of employees at all. Ours is the 
construction part. It is not like a concern that can control or regulate its out- 
put, like a manufactured article, so there must be drawn a distinction. So it 
would be impossible, in my opinion, to form a national trust in our line of con- 
tracting business. ' : 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Have your members in a city of 100,000 inhabitants 
or upward any advantages over contractors who are not members of the organi- 
zation?—A. I think so. . | F é 

Q. Could you say how?—A. One of them is that question of information, in the 
line of notifying about dishonest contractors, probably. That of itself would save 
them—the firm I spoke of—$150. That one piece of information once in a year 
would pay some members’ dues many times over. 4 Le. 

Q. I believe you admitted they have also an advantage in procuring building 
materials?—A. No; I did not mean that. Ican place before you what we call 
trade resolutions, adopted at the national convention of June 10, 1899, at Buffalo. 
They are open to the world, and I will read from them. [Reading:] 

‘« Resolved, That the members of this association confine the purchase of steam- 
fitters’ material to manufacturers and wholesale dealers who sell goods to master 
steam fitters only, as defined in these resolutions.” 
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Now, I will show you the difference between our association and the plumbers. | 
Reading: . 
! Lane That it is the sense of this association that in the future the interpre- 
tation of the term ‘master steam fitter,’ as set forth in the above resolution, to 
entitle him to purchase steam fitters’ material, be construed to mean a master — 
steam fitter who has an established place of business and represents the industry 
of steam fitting, and who is eligible to membership in this association.” 

In other words, anybody legitimately in the business is entitled to buy material. 
We do not say that you must be a member of this association, the same as some — 
trade associations do, or attempt to do. We do not say that. That would be 
unfair, because in some cities we may have 10 members of the trade in our organ- 
ization, and there may be 5 outside people whom we would not want in the asso- — 
ciation, not considered as high-class contracting concerns, who would be of no 
earthly use, and who would not enter into the spirit of trying to maintain the 
caliber of the association and its work—some men who would know nothing 
about sitting down with a committee of mechanical engineers. [Reading:] 

“Resolved, That each local association shall adopt such measures, subject to the 
approval of the national executive committee, as will prevent manufacturers and 
jobbers from selling other than master fitters, as defined above.” 

That looks rather strong. The next clause— 

[ Reading: } ; 

“ Resolved, That this association request that the manufacturers and dealers in 
steam and hot-water heating material discontinue the practice of selling goods to 
any so-called heating contractors who are under the direct jurisdiction of corpora- 
tions or owners of large estates or buildings or their representatives, who can not 
be said to be heating contractors in any sense of the term, and where local asso- 
ciations exist to confine their sales to members of this organization. 

«Resolved, That these measures are just and necessary to our welfare, and a 
rigid enforcement is demanded.” 

We requested manufacturers to do that. Now we have no means that we seek 
to employ to make a manufacturer do anything. It is a request. 

We have what we call the exempt consumers’ list. They say, Well, you don’t 
want a manufacturer to sell to anybody but the master fitter. We qualify it. 

[ Reading: ] 


‘* Heempt consumers’ list. 


‘‘T, The Federal and State Governments.” 

No manufacturer is prevented from selling to the Federal or State Govern- 
ments. We have no objection to that, because the Federal and State Govern- 
ments are not competitors in any way. [Reading:] 

‘TI. Corporations or firms, on articles or material required in conveying their 
manufactured product to point of distribution, such as gas, water, oil, electric- 
wire conduits, etc.” 

In other words, we do not attempt to say to any pipe manufacturer, ‘‘ You can 
not sell to the Standard Oil Company,” because they do not interfere in any shape 
way, or form with the steam-fitting trade. [Reading:] ‘ 

“TIT. Manufacturers, on articles or material required in and to be made up as 
a part of the goods they manufacture.” 

For instance, for a long time a certain concern in one of our prominent cities 
would not sign or agree to fayor our members, because, as he said, ‘‘ It would 
take away my best customer.” I said, ‘‘ Who is that?” He replied, ‘‘ I will tell 
you the line of business—locomotive builders. I sell him steam gauges, and I sell 
a great many to other locomotive builders.” I said, ‘‘ There is no objection at all; 
it 1s perfectly proper to sell such people.” When he understood that, he was very 
glad to confine his sales to trade channels. In other words, he was a manufac- 
turer who wanted to place the manufactured product in the hands of jobbers and 
distributors and dispensers of his material. It was a personal matter with him 
to see that as a manufacturer he did not injure the trade of his customers who 
were practically the retailers. [Reading:] 

“TV. All further exemptions to be regulated by local associations, but are not 
sere o> operative until approved by a majority of the national executive com- 
mittee. 

In other words, suppose in the East there is a woolen mill and the people in 
Boston say, ‘‘ Why, yes; we don’t care if you sell to the woolen mills; they have 
steam fitters employed the year round; they don’t bother us.” Suppose it is the 
Chicago stock yards, or the Altoona car shops, it is perfectly proper; we do not 
object to that. The principle involved in the resolutions is to try to confine the 
sales of manufactured wares in our line to the legitimate channel, just the same 
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as the woolen manufacturer in Rhode Island will sell his product to his commis- 
sion merchant in New York and other cities and let them sell to jobbers who in 
turn sell to dealers and consumers. Let the material come through the proper 
channels of trade. This is one of the theories on which our trade resolutions 
are based. 

-Q. When your organization can dictate to the manufacturers in any respect, 
does it take on some of the offensive features of trusts?—A. N 0; I do not think so. 
We say to every manufacturer and dealer, say it now openly: It is perfectly legal, 
and you have every legal right to sell to whom you see fit in any part of the 


great American prerogative to buy from whom they see fit; and they certainly do 
not propose to buy from those who generally make competitors of themselves in 
selling to steam fitters’ customers. 

Q. Is not that an intimation, then, that if they do not comply with your trade 
regulations it is to be understood that you will not purchase from them?—A. Not 
necessarily, because we publish a list of those people who will do that, and on 
that list are some of the best concerns in the United States; and I think they 
would be quite offended if you say they are interested in a trust with us. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) After all, do not your rules amount to a kind of a semi- 
boycott?—A. We have nothing in the nature of a boycott. We have no blacklist. 
We have a ‘“‘list in accord,” which is published in this Bulletin, and it goes to 
the public containing the list of all those who are in accord with the theory or 
idea that goods should go through the proper channels of trade, and members of 
the association give preference to these. There is no question about that. Why 
shouldn’t they? Why shouldn’t you deal with the house that is your friend rather 
than with someone who deliberately goes around behind your back and tries to 
take trade away from you as a contractor? 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) You think, then, that the labor union is a trust, and your 
organization is not a trust?—A. I did not say the labor union is a trust. I do not 
say it as flat-footed as that. I say a great many of them are following the lines 
and operate as trusts practically, but there is no central body through the United 
States making one trust. I do not want to be misinterpreted or misconstrued. 
The labor unions constitute and form themselves, in a great many cities, into a 
practical trust, because they do control and shut out. 

Q. Do you know of any instances in the country where contractors have gone 
into agreements that they will not buy materials from manufacturers who sell to 
the contractors who are not members of the contractors’ councils or organiza- 
tions?—A. I have no personal knowledge. 

Q. Never heard of such things?—A. I read the newspapers, certainly, but I have 
no personal knowledge of any such trust in our line of business. 

. Do you know whether or not it was done in your own trade in the city of 
Chicago?—A. That they would not buy material from anyone who was not a 
member of our association? We have no association in Chicago now. 

Q. No; that they would not buy material from those who furnished materials to 
those outside of the irorganization?—A. I know that they had sometime ago, I 
think it was 1898. In 1897, at the convention in New York, the Chicago dele- 
gation came on with a set of rules and regulations, and they were incorporated 
in the trade resolutions. I personally did not have at that time the information 
and knowledge since obtained. One resolution was that no member of the asso- 
ciation would buy from anybody who did not confine their sales to members of 
our association. That was published asa part of the old trade resolutions. After 
a while I saw that was an opportunity to make contention by the conservative 
members of our association. In my own opinion—I do not speak for the associa- 
tion now—in my opinion, that was unjust. As a result of a great many con- 
ferences I had with prominent members in various sections we formally presented 
to the Buffalo convention this set of resolutions, which did away with 2 pages 
almost of resolutions. Some of the, you may say, arbitrary or radical members, 
from the West particularly, were very much chargined at these resolutions being 
adopted, and said our association had gone backward; and I said: ‘‘On the con- 
trary, we are going forward. We are acting in a liberal way, as we want to be 
honest and fair with every manufacturer; and it is absurd, as business men, to 
ask them to confine their sales to members of our association in a city where there 
might be twenty parties who would be just as much entitled to buy as we are.” 
That is the ground I took, and that is the ground I take to-day. Therefore it is 
out of the question to be considered, I think, a trust, or intended in that way. 
Don’t put us in that category. ne: 

. (By Mr. FarquHar.) The membership of your organization has pretty much 
the same control as the trade union has, has it not? It is all for self-interest and 
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United States, any part of the earth, but our members want to exercise that same . 
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benefit to trade—entirely for your organization?—A. It is not entirely for our 
organization. Itis for the trade at large. Wedo things that are not at allin the 
line of self-interest or selfishness. Our New York City association has expended — 
a great deal of money in the State of New York in the way of trying to prevent 
adverse legislation at Albany that would affect all the trades—pernicious legisla- F 
tion, which would not alone affect the steam-fitting trade, but all the building — 
trades. It was self-interest and self-preservation there, of course, but it did benefit 
allothers atlarge. If other trades did not take it up we had to take it up, and did 
so as part of the United Building Trades of New York. We have contributed — 
toward having a representative at Albany to watch all bills affecting building | 
interests. If they helped the building laws we gave it our assistance. We don’t | 
send a lobbyist there, or anything of that kind, but we send men to work to help © 
them get through. 

Q. For advisory counsels?p—A. Yes. 

Q. Are there a great many of these advisory counsels at Albany?—A. Yes. 

Q. Havethese late agreements between the men and yourselves been anadvantage — 
to your trade?—A. I think a working agreement, as we call it, between ? he 
employers and the men is a good thing if it is honestly entered into and conscien- 
tiously lived up to. But where agreements are made simply for the purpose of 
breaking them as soon as something affects adversely either side, where such 
agreements are made and broken, more damage is done than the good that can 
possibly come out of them. Take, for instance, this arbitration we had sometime 
ago in New York City. We were in a position where the whole building trades of 
New York would have been thrown out if we had not come to an agreement over 
something, you may say, that was insignificant, and yet had we not had that arbi- 
tration and agreed to abide by the decision of the arbitrator we could have stood 
out, and the men could have gone out and made a strike, which would have meant 
sympathetic strikes, resulting in a terrible state of affairs in New York City. 

Q. You think agreements, then, are of positive advantage to both sides?—A. I 
do not think agreements 

Q. (Interrupting.) Do you think it strengthens the union to be associated with 
you and strengthens you to be associated with the union?—A. I do not know as 
it strengthens them. 

Q. Does it not make your contracts more sure—that is, you are positively sure 
how you can contract; and when you have all the labor associated with your 
capital, does not the man who pays for the building ultimately have to pay the 
difference of your arbitration?—A. Sooner or later. 

Q. So you are a labor combination and capital combination?—A. No. Perhaps 
I misinterpreted your question. As J understand it, a working agreement is this: 
If you agree upon wages which shall be $4 per day for 3 years—you know that is 
to be the uniform rate—there is no going back, no disturbance, ana you can go 
ahead, make and complete contracts based on that. And the builder and owner 
of that building know the building is going to be put up and not be delayed by 
strikes which will carry the completion of the building over the renting season 
and cause the loss of a year’s rent. To-day a uniform contract is being drawn up 
by the contractors containing a clause in regard to strikes that I think is of assist- 
ance to everybody, because it lets out the contractor if he is held up by an unfair 
strike, and the owner knows that if there is a strike for which the innocent con- 
tractor is not responsible, that as soon as possible that strike will be put out of 
the way, and it is to his interest to bring pressure to bear on the union that is the 
cause of the trouble, and concentrate all forces upon one union to hurry up and 
settle the difficulty. 

Q. Suppose you were able to go further than you are now, in your combine, and 
the whole of the building trades were agreed, as well as the whole of the master 
contractors, would it be a positive advantage to the city of New York?—A. I think 
uniformity in all cases is an advantage to any community or any trade. 

@. Would there be a fair profit on your capital and a fair day’s wages to the 
workman—is that your idea?—A. I think that is fair to assume. 

Q. Do you think anything that would bring about that state of affairs is for 
the benefit of both, independent of the protest of the man who pays for the 
building? Does he not take it out of the rental in the long run?—A. Certainly, 
it comes out of the rental; he gets it back; it costs him more to get the building 
up and he must get it back in rentals or accept a lower interest return on his 
investment. 

Q. So you would say that condition in the building trade has been an advan- 
tage to yourselves in keeping down strikes and getting work, and for the benefit 
of the workman in getting steady wages and good wages?—A. I think—yes, in 
New York City it has been an advantage. 
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Q. If applied to other cities, do you think it would work very much in the same 
way, as an advantage to both parties?—A. If they come toa fair and equitable 
agreement, yes; but the trouble is that most of the strikes are caused by the agi- 
tators and demagogues, who form a class themselves, who are generally men that 
are not employed and who have had hard work to find employment. 

Q. Does not that very agreement now shut out the agitator and the dema- 
gogue?—A. Oh, yes; that is all right. When the agreement is about to expire 
they give us 6 months’ notice if they are going to change it; otherwise it con- 
tinues. These agitators come around, and, for the sake of making some change, 
some advantage for themselves, to get money, will go, I will say, to the weak- 
minded journeymen, those easily led, and get them to put up a fight, to make 

_ more and more demands regardless of the rights the master has and regardless of 
the position it puts him in. 

-Q. You say regardless of the rights. Is it not a good deal regardless of what 
you think are the rights?—A. This is a question of methods of doing business, 
shop rulesand things of that kind. Hereisa case regarding Philadelphia. I will 
read an extract from this letter [reading]: 

““The men engaged in our trade in Philadelphia had had trouble with their men 
several times during the last 6 to 7 years. Each time the employers have won the 
fight, but it always causes annoyance and costs money. Each time a union was 
organized a strike promptly followed, and each movement (excepting, possibly, 
the last one) was organized and fostered by agitators from other cities. We 
unfortunately have in our trade a very large proportion of men who do not think 
for themselves and who are consequently easily led. The organizations formed 
have in all cases been led by men of no ability or principle and consequently 
failed, as they were unwilling to admit that the employer had any rights what- 
ever that they were bound to respect. The demands made by the unions formed 
last spring amounted to an increase in wages of journeymen above the average 
then in use of 45 per cent and of the helpers of 50 per cent. As most of the con- 
tractors in our line take contracts from 1 to 2 years in advance it was manifestly 
impossible to grant these demands, and the strike followed. The employers 
simply waited, and after about 1 month the men came back without any agree- 
ment. The weak point, it seems to me, in all these unions is— 

‘* First. They demand the same rate of pay for all mechanics, when every 
employer knows that all men have not the same ability, and all are not equally 
reliable. 

‘Second. They demand that the master fitter shall employ only those they 
select, namely, members of their particular union—a species of tyranny that is 
hard to match. 

‘““Third. If an agreement is made with them there is absolutely no means of 
holding them toit. whereas the employer can be legally held to carry out his part. 

**T believe the time is coming when agreements will be made between legally 
chartered unions with a fixed responsibility and employers’ associations, but 
there must first be found a legal method of holding the individual members of 
each organization to his obligation, and there must also be a classification of 
workmen according to length of experience and ability; otherwise there is no 
incentive to the young mechanic to excel in his trade, as a premium is put upon 
incompetence by paying such men the same rate of wages as the mechanic of 
ability. When a union is formed on the lines given above, composed of men who 
are willing to concede that the employer has some rights, there will be no diffi- 
culty in reaching agreements. No union or employers’ organization that is not 
founded on equity to both sides can live any length of time, not even with force 
back of it.” 

That is written by a gentleman, one of our best association men, a man that is 
discreet, a man that is prominently identified with a number of organizations. 

(By Mr. Kennepy.) Is not the agitator merely the instrument of the men 
instead of the men being his instruments?—A. He is, to a certain extent; and yet, 
I think, the agitator, as we think of him and read of him and know of him, is the 
man who stirs up the question primarily. I do not think he is always the instru- 
ment of the men. I think he is the prime mover, and then the organizations 
say, ‘‘ Well, you go out and doit if you think you can doit.” I do not think a 
body of men will meet together and talk over and pass resolutions and decide to 
do a certain thing before this man has got in his little work with them. 

Q. Would you call Mr. Gompers, who goes about the country in the interest of 
his organization, increasing its membership and building up unions here and 
there, an agitator?—A. I consider that Mr. Gompers does agitate to a very great 
extent. I think Mr. Gompers has stirred up these things without bringing any 
good out of it. The difference, to my mind, between the organizer and the agi- 
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tator is, that the agitator is a man who can go out and stir up things without 
doing any good, while the reformer who is going to benefit the class that he 
represents, can go out and do it in an entirely different way. , 

Q. Is not he authorized to do all he has done? Is not he the instrument of 
organized labor?—A. I presume that he would have some jurisdiction in the posi- 


tion that he holds, but I have no knowledge of their arrangements or instructions — 


to him. 

ee (By Mr. Puiiuies.) But you consider that Mr. Gompers has the same right 
to form an organization as you haye?—A. Undoubtedly. j 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar.) And if he used as much enthusiasm as you do, you 
would say he was an agitator?—A. I would say he was a good one. [Laughter.] 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Has it not been the fashion in all ages when men 
started out upon a reform and to do good for their fellow-men that they were called 
agitators and an attempt made in that way to injure their influence and nullify 
their efforts?—A. They were called informers, were they not? And some men 
were called deformers. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Since these agreements have been made between your 
two associations, have the wages of the workingmen increased?—A. Yes; in New 
York City. 

Q. Your association was formed in 1889?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the last 11 years what has been the effect of these agreements in New 
York City as far as wages are concerned?—A. June 13, 1889, the Master Steam 
and Hot Water Fitters’ Association of New York City was organized, but before 
that time the Enterprise Association was organized November 1, 1885. In other 
words, the men organized 4 years before the masters and it got so that the masters 
had to organize. 

@. Have you any idea of the wages at that time, when you made your first 
agreement?—A. November 1, 1885, the employers of steam fitters and steam fit- 
ters’ helpers recognized the above-named association as a trade union and adopted 
the policy of employing union men. The¥ had a uniform rate of wages for steam 
fitters of $3.50 a day; helpers, $2 per day, a working day being 10 hours. That 
is, the trade at large recognized that. Then, later on, whenthe masters’ associa- 
tion was organized, they made the first written agreement October, 1890. The 


working hours were reduced to 9 and the wages were made the same. Then the - 


next agreement was made July 20, 1891, and the working hours reduced to 8 and 
the wages remained the same. In April, 1897, we granted an increase of wages 
to take effect March, 1898—$3.75 a day to the fitters, $2.15 a day for the helpers—the 
hours remaining the same—8. In this last agreement, this year’sagreement, we 
advanced the fitters to $4 a day and the helpers to $2.30 a day, the hours remain- 
ing the same. So that isthe history of the wages in New York City. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does the efficiency of the workman increase with 
the shortening of the hours?—A. The mechanical part of it I would not be pre- 
pared to give a definite answer on. I would not like to be put in the position of 
stating what Ido not absolutely know, because I have nothing to do with the 
mechanical end of the business; that is, so far, I mean, as sending out the work- 
men. 

Q. (By Mr. Puruuips.) Are you in favor of what is called the shorter work- 
day, the eight-hour day?—A. I think the 8-hour day is certainly preferable to any 
other one if the men work properly. If there be a firm of contractors under an 
agreement, they can regulate their affairs and know that all are being treated 
alike and the consumers are being treated alike, and it works around, and society 
in general is a great deal better. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Has the shorter workday, the 9 and the 8-hour work- 
day in your trade, made any change in the social habits of your workmen that 
you know of?—A. I know nothing; nothing has come under my observation that 
would give me any knowledge on that point. 

Q. You never hear complaints from foremen and others, or a common expres- 
sion, that the shortening of the hours leads to excesses and drinking?—A. It cer- 
tainly gives them more time. 


(By Mr. Putures.) It gives them more time for improvement?—A. Yes; if 
they oe it that way. 
@. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Have you many foreigners in your trade in 
York?—A. No; I do not think we hae, : 2 4 = 
Q. Pretty much an American trade?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the length of time there to acquire a journeymanship?—A. I think 
that the helpers have to be in their union for 5 years. It is at least 3. 


Q. Can you give us the rules of apprenticeship—or do you know what they are?—- 


A. No; I do not. 
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Q. You spoke of the incorporation of trade unions. Have you any acquaint- 
mce with other States than the State of New York in respect to the incorpo- 
ating of unions?—A. No. I have asked at different times whether unions of 
articular cities were incorporated, and I have been told they were not. In New 

i ork City the Enterprise and the Progress are not incorporated, and the Amal- 
-gamated Sheet Metal Workers, with whom we do business, are not incorporated; 
but the National Association of Journeymen Steam Fitters did incorporate them- 
Bolves; thinking that they would secure some advantage, but I do not think they 
have. 

_ Q. (By Mr. Puiuties.) Your organization is incorporated?—A. Yes, under the 
laws of New York; both the New York City and the National. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) What advantage do you get from incorporation?—A. 
Practically the absolution from personal liability; that is all there is to it. We 
incorporated under the membership corporation law of New York for voluntary 
associations. We are not in business, trade, or anything of that sort. 

. (By Mr. Puriuuies.) Is your organization responsible at law to the amount 
of the capital?—A. I think that the association can be sued as an association. 

Q. But no individual liability against the stockholders?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompxins.) You have but little property as an association?—A. 
Only our furniture and what is in the treasury. 

Q. The same as a club?—A. It comes under the membership law. 

Q. The law made for clubs?—A. Yes. 

At the annual convention in Boston the present year there was a strong feeling 
against our members bidding to general contractors on Federal Government or 
State work, as a matter of public policy, in the interest of the trade. And I will 
read just this article on that subject, if you have no objection, from the October 
issue, page 269, of the Official Bulletin of the National Association of Master Steam 
and Hot Water Fitters [reading]: 

“‘At the last annual convention there was considerable discussion on the sub- 
ject of bidding to general contractors, and the sentiment was clearly shown to 
be against the practice. 

‘¢Tt was the opinion of well-informed members of the association that there 
was a strong feeling displayed by many prominent architects who had discovered 
that many of their prerogatives were gradually being usurped by the class of men 
who take a general contract for a building, and through the process of subcon- 
tracting draw up the papers necessary in such a way as to make them (the general 
contractors) the arbiters of the situation, instead of placing full control of super- 
vision, etc., in the hands of the architects, where it heretofore had been lodged. 

‘“¢The National Iron League of the United States has recently placed in our 
hands a copy of the petition prepared by the league and addressed to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House of Representatives, asking that 
committee to take such action as will result in the making of separate contracts 
for the several branches of work required for public buildings. 

‘¢The form of the petition is to be found on other pages of this issue, and you 
are requested to send your name to the secretary of the Iron League at room 906, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, Ill., with instructions to attach same 
to one of the petitions as prepared by them, to be forwarded to the Hon. David 
H. Mercer, chairman of Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House 
of Representatives, at Washington, D. C. ; : 

‘¢ Members of this association can render valuable aid to the cause outlined in 
the petition by writing direct to their own Congressman, and request that he urge 
favorable action be taken by the committee in charge.” arn 

That petition, found on page 271 of same issue of the Bulletin, is as follows 
[reading]: 

“ To the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House of Representa- 
tives, Hon. Davin H. MERCER, Chairman. 

‘Dear Sir: The signers of this petition desire to present to your committee a 
matter in which a number of the necessary and important industries of the coun- 
try are seriously affected. 

‘¢ PROSPERITY MENACED. 


‘«‘ The assuming in recent years, by parties known as general contractors, of a 
position between the owner of a building or his representative, the architect, and 
the parties who actually erect the building, and who are justly entitled to what- 
ever credit or profit is to be derived from the performance of the work, has 
resulted in fixing a place for the building interests which is unworthy, unjust, 
and ruinous. 
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“The industries established for the erection of buildings are carried on by 
thousands of citizens (employing hundreds*of thousands of other citizens), who 
have necessarily invested in them a large amount of money ca ital, as well 
the capital which is represented by years of application, of training, and of expe- 
rience, and by which they have become fitted for conducting the enterprises in 
which they are engaged. If a money capital was the only investment made in— 
these industries, that alone should fairly entitle the investors to the legitimate _ 
returns of their operation. Other men may have the money capital needed, bus 
lack the necessary training and experience, and so are unfitted to engage in these — 
industries. Just as much are the people thus specially fitted entitled to receive — 
and enjoy the fruits of their investment of training and experience, and the time 
given to its practical use, as are professional men—doctors, lawyers, engineers, or — 
architects—entitled to the reward of their similar investments. SS 

‘‘Tt has been said that these men do not have to do with general contractors, 
or that at least they may discriminate as to those with whom they deal. This is — 
true, but the money of these men is invested in plants, tools, and machinery for — 
their special lines of work; the business in these special lines must be obtained 
to carry them on. If offered to them only at the hands of the general contractor — 
they must submit, and without choice, as to who in any particular case he shall 
be. True, they may go out of business, but with the result that their money 
investment becomes practically worthless and their life investment of education 
and experience is absolutely wiped out. 


‘* PROTECTION. 


‘““Whatever may be said as to the policy of private owners erecting buildings 
under the general-contractor system, your petitioners believe there should be no 
question as to the policy which ought to be pursued by the Government in the 
erection of public buildings. That whigh is of interest and value to the greatest 
number of people must also be for the best interests of the Government. The 
number of general contractors in the country is as nothing compared to the 
many thousands whose welfare and livelihood depend on the prosperity of the 
legitimate building industries, and who as citizens and taxpayers should have a 
a and fair opportunity to compete for such work as the Government has to 
offer. 

*‘Not only is it for the interest of the Government, but it is in the interest of the 
people that a change should be made in the manner of the letting of this Govern- 
ment work, and we believe that the letting of the various branches of work in 
separate contracts will of itself be advantageous to the Government; so that the 
change desired, while affording relief to a large number of people who need it, 
will not work in any way an injury to the special interests of the Government. 


*““ DIRECT SUPERVISION. 


‘Under the general-contract system the parties who actually make or place 
the materials are dealt with only at secondhand, which means that they are 
ignored entirely as far as the Government is concerned. This condition involves 
unnecessary delays and hardships to the Government, and to the actual workers 
as well, the natural incentive which a sense of direct responsibility would give 
for prompt and satisfactory execution being entirely lacking. Under a system 
of separate contracts the actual performer of each class of work would be directly — 
responsible to the Government, and subject directly to the orders of the supervis- 
ing architect and the superintendent of the building. 


‘SELECTION OF CONTRACTORS. 


‘‘We would further represent that the separate letting of the several branches 
of work would give to the Government an opportunity for direct selection of 
competent and responsible concerns for its execution. As it is, under the general 
contract the Government has practically no control over the subletting, and is 
informed that the party supplying the workis dilatory, incompetent, and irresponsi- 
ble only when the worst conditions have been reached in the erection of the build- 
ing. The most responsible and competent concerns are not likely to be obtained 
under subcontracts, for the reason that the subcontracts are usually offered at 
insufficient prices, in order to make or increase a profit to the general contractor. 
Again, responsible and competent contractors in the several trades are deterred 
from making subcontracts for work on account of the too frequent lack of finan- 
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cial responsibility of general contractors. This involves long-continued delays 
in obtaining payments, the tying up of money for unreasonably long and indefi- 
nite periods which is required for carrying on other business involving less risk; 
and besides, there is the danger of losing money altogether, through being obliged 
to deal with a ‘ job-at-any-price’ general contractor, who has nothing to lose, may 
get through and make something, but is more likely to fall short financially. It 
is not our purpose to assert that all general contractors are irresponsible. Work 
too frequently goes to this class, however, involving too great risks for the actual 
ey of the work to undertake. At the same time, even though a building 
be let to a general contractor of known integrity and responsibility, the delay 
involved in carrying out the work and obtaining payments through a second 
party and at a bare profit or none at all makes such work undesirable. Many 
who have been acceptable contractors for work for the Government in the past 
have felt obliged to discontinue even to make figures on any such work under 
present conditions. 


“QUALITY OF WORK. 


“Tt is for the interest of the Government that the several branches of work 
should be let separately, as a means of obtaining that of the best quality. Put- 
ting together a general contractor with a low-priced contract and a subcontractor 
such as may be willing to accept the situation, but who has no direct responsi- 
bility, and whose orders came only from the general contractor, the practice nat- 
urally runs to a slighting of the work wherever it is possible to doso. The direct 
contractor for a special branch of work, with an established business, knows that 
his work must be done substantially. skillfully, and in due season, or run the risk 
of loss and of being ruled out in subsequent lettings. 


‘* ECONOMY. 


““Tf work is properly done, according to the drawings and specifications, the 
only way in which the general contractor can make a profit is by an addition to 
the price at which the actual performer will furnish it; so that in the interest of 
economy of expenditure, as well as in obtaining the best quality of work, direct 
contracts should be made. As work for the Government is always in charge of 
a Government superintendent, it does not seem reasonable that another super- 
visor in the shape of a general contractor is needed to see that each department 
works harmoniously with the others, so that there may be no interference or un- 
necessary delays. This is naturally the business of the Government superintend- 
ent, and brought into direct relations with the contractors for the several branches 
of work, greater efficiency should be obtained than is possible through second- 
hand relations. If a supervising general contractor is also employed, it seems 
clear that it is done at the additional expense involved in paying for the same 
work twice. 

CONFIRMING TESTIMONY. 


‘¢On confirmation of the position above taken on the question we would quote 
from an article by the late Dankmar Adler, as follows: : } 

‘«*Tt may be stated as a general proposition that, other things being equal, 
better results can be obtained if the various individual contractors engaged upon 
a building are employed directly by its owner than in the service of a general 
contractor. ! : 

“«¢ First, the general contractor will not employ subcontractors without being 
compensated for such employment by the owner of the building. If the work is 
charged to the owner at a price for which he could nire it done himself from the 
same subcontractors, then, by reason of the commission retained by the general 
contractor from the amount paid to the subcontractors, the subcontractors receive 
smaller compensation for their work, and will endeavor—generally with success— 
to deduct the difference from the quality of the work performed. If, on the other 
hand, the general contractor pays the subcontractors the same price which the 
subcontractors would charge the owner, then the owner pays, in addition to what 
he would pay were he to employ the subcontractors direct, the commission which 
the general contractor considers a just equivalent for his services. If, as is fre- 
quently the case, the subcontractors have little or no confidence in either the sol- 
vency or the honesty of the general contractor, then the subcontractors employed 
will charge the general contractor a higher price than they would charge the 
owner of the building for the same service, and for the purpose of successful com- 
petition in price, a general contractor of this style is compelled to employ as sub- 
contractors men of inferior standing in their respective crafts. 
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“Prom the foregoing it will be seen that in all cases where subcontractors 
are employed by general contractors the owner, under the most favorable condi- 
tions, pays more for his work than he otherwise would. His compensation 1s 
assumed to be the chance that the general contractor may accomplish some 
mysteriously adyantageous something unattainable without such employment, 


while under less favorable conditions the owner will suffer at once by having to — 


pay more money and receiving much less equivalent therefor in the matter of 

quality of material and workmanship than would be the case were he to employ 

the various minor contractors himself. we 
“Again, where many subcontractors serve under the control and supervision 


of a general contractor, and their responsibility to the owner and his architect is — 


a secondary one, based upon their primary allegiance to the general contractor, 
to. whom they look for payment for their services, there will result a notable 
impairment of the efficiency of the architect’s control and supervision of the 
work, and consequent deterioration of the quality of the building.’ 

“The results of the general-contractor system, as herein set forth, are already 
more than evident, and in some cases the natural end has been reached. That 
more general disaster has not come on account of this evil has been due to stren- 
uous efforts to survive on the part of those who are threatened. We are per- 
suaded that the representatives of the people seek to take early note of any 
matter by which the welfare of the people is jeopardized, to the end that their 
best interests and the best interests of the Government may at the same time be 
conserved. We therefore ask your careful consideration of the matter of this 
petition, and we believe that such consideration will lead you to afford such pro- 
tection therein as you are able. We therefore ask your committee to adopt the 
following as a section to be included in each bill approved by your committee, for 
the erection or remodeling of any public building: 

“<The Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department is hereby directed 
that when advertising for proposals to erect (or remodel) the building hereby 
provided for he shall ask for separate proposals for each of the following 
branches of work required, viz, brick masonry, stone masonry, iron and steel 
work, carpentry, fireproofing, sheet-metal work, roofing, marble work, plumb- 
ing and gas fitting, steam fitting, heating and ventilating, plastering, painting 
and decorating, and that he shall award the contract for each separate branch to 
the lowest responsible bidder for each separate branch of work.’” 

The WitnEss. That is one feature of our association’s work. We try to bring 
before the trade at large and the power of the State at large something that will 
advance the interest of the trade and the general welfare of the people. There 
are higher altitudes than seeking the few dollars that we put in our pockets as 
contractors, as connected with the association, all of which is evidenced by that 
standard flange schedule which was issued. It took years before it was finally 
brought about, and gentlemen gave their time and labor without any compensa- 
tion at all to bring about something which was really valuable to the country. 

Mr. Puiuures. Have you anything that you desire to volunteer as a statement 
that has not been covered ? 

The Witness. The trade school is another feature of our association work in 
New York City. Each year our association presents gold medals to the boy who 
stands best in the evening sessions and the boy who stands best in the day ses- 
sions, to encourage the boys who turn out the best work. ° That, I am sure, is not 
in the nature of a trust  aepepere copy of catalogue of New York Trade School]. 
ak is the trade-school catalogue of this year, just issued. I will leave a copy 
of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiurps.) How is that supported?—A. Forty dollars a year for 
the day class—the steam fitters—is what they receive in fees from the students. 
Colonel Auchmuty founded it years ago as a matter of philanthropy; he was very 
much interested in the boys working at trades. A great many prominent people 
attend their commencements. On the board of trustees are such men as R. Ful- 
ton Cutting, William E. Dodge, J. Pierpont Morgan, and others. The trade school 
has committees of the various associations. We have one. 

I have copies here of the bulletins, which more or less comment upon labor 
questions. We issue them every month. From page 65 of the March, 1900, issue 
I will quote [reading]: 

‘We have made extracts from other papers touching upon the labor troubles 
as they exist in Chicago, and present them to your notice as worthy of careful 
consideration. 

_ ‘It is too often the case that unreasonable and nonthinking men condemn 
individuals, firms, corporations, or so-called trusts whenever they appear to be 
prosperous. The agitator loses sight of the fact that without capital (and the 
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brains which control it) it would be impossible to institute and carry on the very 
large amount of work which has been, is now, and will continue to be given out 
to a ook and laborer. 

‘*Take, for instance, the New York City rapid-transit question, which ha 
been before the New York public for so lode M period. The contract for this 
immense undertaking amounts to over $30,000,000, and directly and indirectly 
will be the means of giving employment to thousands of men. How would it 
have been possible to inaugurate this stupendous enterprise without bringing 
into play the capital owned by individuals and companies? 

‘In a speech recently made by Governor Roosevelt, of New York, he said, 
‘Every now and then we need to be reminded that if we kill the capitalist the 
laborer goes too. We can’t give prosperity to the man with the dinner pail except 
by giving prosperity to all. That’s a truism which it ought not to be necessary 
to repeat, but it is.’ 

na The work of building the tunnel is now under way, andit means 3 years’ work 

for a very large number of men. When completed it means that the business 
man, clerk, and workingman (and working woman, too) for 5 cents can be trans- 
ported from home to office, shop, or factory in a time unequaled for speed in any 
other city in the world. It also means more happiness for people who have here- 
tofore been unable to spare the time and money necessary to go from down-town 
crowded districts in order to reach the parks and green fields of upper New York 
City and the annexed districts, because a passenger for 5 cents will be able, by a 
hee of transfers, to travel about 20 miles in an almost incredibly short space 
of time. 

“This sort of great public.improvements in varied degrees will doubtless be 
inaugurated in other cities of cur country, and it behooves all employers of labor, 
and all teachers of political economy, to do their best towards instilling the prin- 
ciples of justice and fair play into the minds of those who do not stop to reason 
the outcome of this continual strife stirred up by greedy agitators. 

“In the Congressional Library at Washington is the following inscription: 
‘Give instruction unto those who can not procure it themselves.’ This was 
uttered by Confucius, and while China is looked upon as a heathen nation, it is 
certainly a noble sentiment to come from a ‘ heathen Chinee.’ 

‘¢ The association of which you are a member endeavors to educate the trade 
to higher ideals. There are men in the trade who have no means of obtaining 
the information (which oftentimes is of value to them) other than through the 
medium of their trade organization. We, therefore, urge our members to invite 
into this association all reputable master steam fitters who are eligible for mem- 
bership, and also ask them to attend our next annual convention, of which notice 
as to place and date will be given in the April issue of Official Bulletin.” 

That was in connection with the work of building the tunnel, and recom- 
mended that labor and capital should work hand in hand. Iam personally in 
favor of agreements with labor unions, if the labor unions are properly consti- 
tuted, and I think much good can come out of them, especially under our arbitra- 
tion clauses, and the avoidance of strikes by this arbitration before the trouble 
goes too far. 

Right there I can tell you of a direct advantage of being a member of our 
association against not being a member. The union can not call a strike on any 
member of our association before the grievances have been lodged with me as 
secretary. If a master fitter is not a member of our association and a man is 
laid off, they can go’to him and say,‘ You put that man back or we will strike, 
and inaugurate a sympathetic strike all over the city of New York.” That is the 
value of our association, the advantage of our association, that long before any- 
thing arbitrary is done there is a chance for settlement. 

Q. That is, by conciliation?—A. Yes; that is only one of the advantages of our 
association. It would take me a long time to tell you all of them—some features 
that you are not anxious to know. 

. (By Mr. FarquHar.) Are your rules for your own self-protection very dif- 
ferent from the labor unions’? It is all protective, is it not—protective of your 
business or protective of your interests?—A. I think the main theory was protec- 
tion against the unjust demand of the labor unions originally, as you will see 
there described in the extract from the constitution. 

Q. That is what brought you together?—A. Yes; I think so—self-protection. 

Q. Do you think from your experience that you have had all over these cities 
and elsewhere, and from that of all other trades engaged in the building trades, 
that this getting together of the trade unions and the master builders or master 
mechanics of any kind is growing in this country and will grow?—A. 1 think so. 

Q. What do you think of it, as a means of arbitrating every difficulty, to have 
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the two parties in one trade come together and agree, and if they can not agree 
among nescly tl then to choose an umpire2—A. I think that will come to a 
great extent, and it is a good thing todo, But there are some things, to my mind, 
that are, if I may use the word, absolutely nonarbitrable. There are some things 
which can not be arbitrated. There are some things that employers would never 
arbitrate. . 

Q. (By Mr. TompKrss.) Give us an example.—A. One of them was the case in 
the 1897 strike, when they said that Mr.Suter should be compelled to break his 
contract that he had lawfully entered into with another subcontractor to perform 
work, which work was to be performed by members of another union not affili- 
ated with the steam fitters’ union. The demands of the steam fitters’ union 
that that contract should be broken because the subcontractor hired men who, 
they claimed, were nonunion, simply because they were not affiliated with their 
central body—that is a thing our association would never arbitrate. 

. (By Mr. Farquuar.) You would not arbitrate, but you could conciliate 
and you could mediate?—A. How could you? 3 

Q. It ought to come to an arbitration—a case of that kind.—A. It came to an 
arbitration finally between the Journeymen Steam Fitters and the other union— 
the two unions. That was where the arbitration was. That was not a subject 
for the masters to arbitrate. It was decided against the steam fitters, and we 
told them at the time that they, the fitters, were wrong in their contentions. 
That is an example of what I mean by some things being nonarbitrable. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) If it is a matter of wages, hours, or unsanitary condi- 
tions under which men work—— A. (Interrupting.) All possibly subject to 
arbitration. 

Q. You would arbitrate such questions?—A. Yes; and the details we have in 
working rules; as where we give a man his car fare within certain limits, going 
to and from the work; or if he goes out of certain territory to work we pay his 
board; where he thinks he should get his board we may provide for it; but there 
may be some things we do not quite agree oy, which are all subject to arbitration. 

(Testimony closed.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 10, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN S. KELLEY, 


President United Association of Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters, etc., of the 
United States and Canada. 


_ The Commission met at 10.37. a,m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. John 8. Kelley, of Chicago, I11., president of the United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters, etc., of the United States and Canada, was 
introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Please give your name.—A. John S. Kelley. 

Q. Occupation?—A. Plumber. : 

Q. Post-office address?—A. 450 Warren avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Q. Are you president of the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers, Gas 
Fitters, etc., of the United States and Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. An international organization?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has this association existed?—A. 1889. 

. Are its different meetings or conventions attended by delegates from local 
bodies?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Are those local bodies associations or unions?—A. Local unions. 

ee many are there in this international association?—A. It is either 215 
or 216. 

Q. How many of them are in the United States?—A. How many local unions? 

@. Yes; how many that belong to your association?—A. About 204. 

Q. Which is the oldest of these local unions in this country?—A. That is a 
pretty hard question for me to answer, as a great many of them have been organ- 
ized and disorganized and reorganized again. : 

Q. How old is the United Association?—A. Since 1889, so any locals could not be 
any older in the organization than that, but there are local unions that have been 
in existence since 1854. 

Q. Does the membership embrace employing plumbers or only journeymen 


plumbers?—A. It embraces journeymen plumbers, gas fitters, steam fitters, and 
steam fitters’ helpers. : 
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Q. When a man ceases to be a journeyman and becom 
ducts an establishment, does he aoans Batie a member of felcnion ts even 

Q. What is the particular object of the union?—A. The advancement of the 
Pa its members, shortening of the hours, and to better the conditions of 
ao contention is had, therefore, largely with the employing plumbers?— 

Q. Do the journeymen ever have anything to do with contractors?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much, as compared with what they have to do with employing plumb- 
ers:—A. They work sometimes directly for contractors. In fact, in Chicago to-day 
over 60 per cent of those working are working directly for contractors. But they 
come in contact with contractors in another way—that is, where they have had 
these exclusive agreements. What we term an exclusive agreement is where the 
journeymen’s association and the master plumbers’ association make an agree- 
ment that the journeymen shall work for none but the master and the master 
shall hire none but the journeymen of that association. We found that this 
1 ed ae into contact with the general contractors in the construction of 

gs. 

Q. Are those exclusive agreements pretty general in the different cities?—A. 
Not as much so now as they were 3 years ago. There are upward of 15 or 20 of 
them at the present time in different cities, and as they expire the men refuse to 
go into them further, for the simple reason that they (the men) were merely used 
as a club to advance the prices of the contractor. And they diditin this manner: 
When the journeymen guaranteed to work for none but members of their organ- 
ization, they got up a scheme that they called pooling of their issues at that time; 
each man that was called in by the architect to figure on a job or on a contract— 
before those bids were submitted to the architect they were taken to the rooms of 
the association of employers and the bids were opened there. The man whose bid 
was the lowest was awarded the job, but he added 2 per cent for each man that 
had figured on the job; and with that 2 per cent added to his bid, the remainder 
of them submitted their bids higher than that one, so that each contractor received 
2 per cent on the cost of the job for merely figuring in competition. The jour- 
neymen saw that they were on a strike more or less because of that; because the 
successful man who was given the contract would not give the 2 per cent. In 
many cases, after they had completed the contract they refused to pay the per- 
centage, and the other employers wanted the men to strike because they (the 
employers) did not get their share. In that way we were mixed up with the 
contractors. 

Q. The exclusive contract partook somewhat of the nature of a trust, then, 
pretty strongly?—A. I should say, yes. It has been that way for 10 years. 

@. You think the practice is going out?—A. It is going out in smaller cities, 
but in the bigger cities they are fighting for it. In my opinion that is what is at 
the bottom of industrial conditions in Chicago at the present time. 

Q. When you say contractors, do you mean the general building contractors 
or the plumbing contractors?—A. I mean both the general building contractors 
and the subcontractors—plumbing, steam-fitting, and all of them. They all pool 
on the same ground. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Is this 2 per cent paid to each one that bid?—A. Yes; 
2 per cent on the amount of that contract. 

Q. If there were five contractors there would be 10 per cent added?—A. Yes; 
10 per cent is added to the job. The first I knew of this kind of an arrangement 
was on the addition to the old post-office in Chicago. They sandbagged the 
United States Government [laughing]. 

Q. (By Mr. CLaRKE.) Could that have been done without exclusive contracts?— 
A. No; I do not think it could. 

. How would it have been prevented?—A. They would not have had the sup- 
port. They had this support: If anyone outside of the men that were called in 
voluntarily by the architect to figure on the job attempted to get in under them, 
they had the men back of them, and they would declare him unfair to the master 
plumbers’ association and compel our men to quit. 

Q. Do the wages of journeymen plumbers average about alike in the different 
cities of this country?—A. No. 

Q. Will you please state about how they range in different places?—A. In portions 
of the extreme West they run as high as $5.50 a day—that is, through Montana 
andIdaho. Around California it runs $3 to $3.50 a day. 

Q. What is that for, 10 hours?—A. Yes; 10hours. Itis 10 hours also in Montana. 
In Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Indiana it runs from $3 to 
$4 a day,8 or 9 hours generally. In the Eastern States it runs all the way from 


$1.50 to $3.75. 
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Q. What kind of a journeyman plumber is it who gets only $1.50 a day in the 
Eastern States?—A. Down through Massachusetts there are some. I do not know 
what kind they are. Ihave never come in contact with them directly, but I know 
that is all the wages they receive. 

Q. Is that in the cities or in the country villages?—A. Small towns of 5,000 to 
10,000 inhabitants. ; } ; 

. Are those men considered fully competent to do any job of plumbing or gas 
fitting?—A. No; they would not do in a large town. They are considered compe- 
tent in the places where they are working at the present time, but they are not 
competent to go into a large city in competition with the men there, because they 
have not the knowledge of the business, and the same appliances are not used. 

Q. Is there any regulation of apprenticeship in the plumbing trade in this coun- 
try?—A. Partly; in a great many places thereis. The object of our association is 
to restrict and stop the employment cf apprentices, at least for 5 years. . 

Q. Are the rules of your unions somewhat uniform against apprenticeship?—A. 
Yes; butit is impossible for us to enforce it only in about 40 cities. 

Q. You permit apprenticeship to some limited extent?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What is the general regulation?—A. One to a shop. 

Q. How long a term of service must an apprentice be taken for?—A. Four years 
as a helper and 2 years working under instructions. 

Q. Is he then granted any certificate?—A. Yes. 

@. By whom?—A. It is mostly done by the journeymen’s organization, but in 
some places it is done jointly by the journeymen and the employers’ association. 
There is no general method of issuing a certificate. 

Q. Is that certificate generally recognized by the unions and by employing 
plumbers as an evidence of the man’s fitness to practice his occupation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are any more apprentices taken, as a general thing, than the number which 
you have named as a limit?—A. Oh, yes; as I said before, there are only about 40 
cities that are able to enforce this rule. dhe rest of them have any amount of 
them. There is no definitenumber. They hire as many as they want and as often 
as they want. 

Q. Is there a tendency among contractors to employ apprentices because they 
can get them cheaper?—A. When they have been able to secure them, they have. 
That was the reason for the restriction of apprentices which was started in Chicago 
in 1896; and the reason for doing it at that time in Chicago was that there were 
some 1,200 journeymen and very near 1,800 apprentices; and the result was that 
the employer used 1 or 2 skilled journeymen and shoved in the rest helpers— 
did the job with them under instruction, and charged the consumer the same as 
he would for the skilled mechanic. 

Q. If only 1 apprentice is allowed to a shop, that means 1 in 4 years, does it 
not?—A. There are 900 shops in Chicago; that would be 900 plumbers in 4 years. 

Q. You think that is sufficient to meet the demand, do you?—A. Yes; I think 
it is, and a great deal more, too, for the city of Chicago. 

Q. I suppose they would spread out somewhat from the large cities into smaller 
places, would they not?—A. I think the smaller places are pretty well supplied. 
They are teaching them, too, just as the large cities are; in fact, more so. 

Q. Has the effect of the organization of unions been to improve the condition 
of journeymen plumbers generally?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have wages increased?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much?—A. Where we have been able to get a strong organization we 
have invariably got an increase in wages. 

@. Have hours of labor been lessened?—A. Yes; that is,the only cities where 
the hours of labor have been lesseaed are those where the organization is strong. 

@. Have the unions insisted on any limitation of work within 10 hours?—A. 
Only on one occasion. 

Q. Where and when was that, and what was the limitation?—A. In Chicago, in 
May, 1899, the plumbers got up a set of rules restricting a day’s work-—the limita- 
tions of a day’s work. 

Q. It was the journeymen that got that up?—A. Yes. The reason they got it 
up was that the employers, when starting a large row of builaings or flats, 50 or 
60 buildings, got the biggest and strongest fellows they could get and they paid 
them 60 and 75 cents a day more to get all the work they could done, and the oth- 
ers had to keep up with them, and if they could not keep up they were forced to 
let go; and the result was that they fairly took them off their feet. We saw the 
only way we could stop it was to regulate the day’s work. While there was a 
good deal of objection as to the amount of work that was allowed at first, it was 
practically approved by the employers until it touched the pockets of some of the 
large ones, and then they started this lockout. But the amount of work that we 
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stipulated for a day of 8 hours was more work than they did previous to 1886, 
when they worked 10 hours. 

Q. Are you able to specify what the limitation was?—A. I could not in detail. 
Hight joints were supposed to be a day’s work; that is,8 wiped joints on lead pipe, 
from lead to brass or iron or whatever it was counted; that is, 8 wiped joints and 
the putting in of the connections. That was all the plumbers were supposed to 
do in 1 day previous to 1886, in 10 hours. 

Q. Has there ever been any smaller limit than that put on?—A. No. 

Q. How long does it take a plumber to make a wiped joint?—A. Well, to take 
two ordinary pieces of pipe right here on the table and prepare them, it would take 
him probably between 30 and 40 or 45 minutes; that is, just the individual pieces 
of pipe, where he does not have to do anything else with it; but when you come 
to put it up on the wall and put all the additional fasteners and stays about it— 
what they term tacks—straighten your pipe, and make it presentable in a work- 
manlike manner, I should consider it a very good 8 hours’ work. The plumber 
has always got to do practically his own carpenter work, such as cutting holes 
through partitions and putting up boards to run his pipes on, so that while anybody 
unfamiliar with the business would look at 8 joints a day as a ridiculously smail 
day’s work, when you take into consideration everything in connection with their 

' completion and putting them on the wall where they belong, it is what I term a 
good 8 hours’ work. 

Q. Does all this extra work necessarily come with the making of the 8 joints?— 
A. Very, very seldom without it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Suppose the conditions are favorable and more 
joints than 8 could be put up within 8 hours; then what?—A. We never had that 
condition arise that I know of. 

. Q. Suppose it should be unfavorable and he should not be able to put all up in 
8 hours?—A. The way we look at it is that he should average. that work a week; 
take the whole week and average that amount of work in a week. 

Q. There is no complaint if he should put on more than 8 joints in a day ?—A. 
Oh, no; not if he evened it up in a week. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Have you ever heard of any instances in Chicago where 
a journeyman was able to make his 8 joints in half a day and then spend the rest 
of his day in idleness?—A. No; I know of some kinds of work where they could 
do it in half a day, but I do not know where they have done it. 

Q. Have you heard that that limitation was one of the complaints made by the 
contractors against the building trades’ council and against the limitations of 
the unions?—A. There are only two trades in the building trades’ council that 
limited their work. They were the plumbers and the lathers. As I said before, 
when the plumbers first adopted it it was practically approved by the employers’ 
association, and they thought it was a good thing for the reason that it would drive 
the small employer out. They wanted to get rid of the small employer and they 
approved it. Dozens of them got right up in their own meetings and said it was 
a good thing; but, as I said before, as soon as it began to touch their own pockets 
and some large jobs they had, they helped to inaugurate this lockout, and the big- 
gest reason for that lockout was, as I said before, because the agreements would 
not be made whereby the men would not work for anybody but contractors belong- 
ing to the association. I know that is a fact, because members of the Chicago 
Master Plumbers’ Association have made the proposition to me directly that they 
thought they could settle the matter and do away with the issue of dissolving the 
building trades council, providing we would make an agreement to work for none 
-but members of their association again; and that,in my opinion, is at the bottom 
of the lockout more than anything else. erat 

Q. What is your opinion of the beneficial effect of these restrictive agreements 
among journeymen and among employers?—A. They are not beneficial to the 
journeymen. The benefit all accrues to the employer. He is enabled to get 
higher prices for his work, and they stop competition. 

Q. Is not one object of the union to stop competition?—A. No; the object of the 
employer is to stop the competition. ; 

Q. The union welcomes competition then?—A. As far as the contractor is con- 
cerned, of course. I do not suppose that individually they welcome competition 
of journeymen because there are too many of them at the present time. One 
instance of the restriction of competition by one of this same kind of combina- 
tions they made, after we had dissolved the agreement we had with them for 
working for none but members of their association, occurred on the Western 
Methodist Book Concern building, up on Washington street, between Dearborn 
and State. I think there were 9 firms involved in figuring on the job. They 
worked this pooling issue on it, and let the job be for 3 months. The contract 
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was $3,000 or $4,000 more than it ought to have been for the job, and the 

Reston Book slice knew that they were gettin seen ei SY so they stopped 

the contract. And finally 1 of the employing plumbers in this combination saw 

an opportunity to get the job at a good fair profit, so he jumped the rig. The 
secretary of the Master Plumbers’ Association immediately came overand brought _ 

a proposition tothe plumbers’ union and offered $500 if they would strike their — 

men to stop him from doing that job. Now, if we would make an agreement — 

with them on that ground they could govern competition. They even went so 
far as to have districts wherein certain firms controlled the work. ; 

Q. That was by agreement between the contractors, as you understand it?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You call that somewhat in the nature of a trust?—A. Yes; I should. : 
@. You think it is a monopoly?—A. Yes. : ’ \ 
Q. Do you regard it as any benefit to the plumbing trade or to the public?— 

A. No; it is no benefit to either one. ; ie 
Q. (By Mr. Putuuies.) Is it not a fraud on the public?—A. Why, yes, it is down- 

right robbery; that is what it is. I consider a man just as honest that knocks 

you down and robs you of your watch—just as honest as that is. : 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkrys.) You think it is a good thing for the employers, the — 
master plumbers, and the contractors, to organize into an association?—A. I think 
it is a good thing if they will limit their organization to the betterment of the 
class of work, and if they will hold themselves to a fair profit and give the 
mechanic his fair share of the profit, I think they are all right then. 

Q. Would your organization prefer to deal with an association of employers 
or with the employers separately out of the association?—A. They would sooner 
deal with an association. 

Q. And yet you are now in more or less of a squabble with the association?— 
A. Yes: 

Q. On a point that does not concern wages nor the personal welfare of your 

members?—A. No. a 
Q. But on a point that they are using you for their benefit without your deriv- 

ing any benefits?—A. Yes; that is exactly the position. To show you the effects 
of that—6 weeks ago a man who has been secretary and treasurer of our organ- 
ization for 4 years, Mr. W. J. Spencer, went to Sioux City, Iowa, with the 
intention of starting in business. He invested some $270 in tools and paid rent 
for astore. There is an addition to the town being built out there, as I under- 
stand it, and some men of influence invited him to come out there, and he 
resigned his position as secretary of our organization to go into business. His 
own association, of which he was general secretary, has an agreement with the 
employing plumbers out there—one of these exclusive agreements—and he found 
out that if he did not put up $250 to be initiated into their organization he could 
not hire any men, and he would not be permitted to do any work. All he had 
was about $300. He had to come back and go to work for us again. He had sac- 
rificed what he had to go out there, and he had to give it all up because they had 
one of these exclusive agreements for 2 years, and the result was he did not 
have the $250 to put up, and he had to pack up his stuff—he had his wife and 
family out there—and come back to Chicago again. 

Q. Supposing there had been no such exclusive agreement, would he not have 
been able to establish himself there?—A. Yes. He had credit with the supply 
houses and all he needed was the job, a place to go ahead and solicit work. If it 
had not been for this agreement he could have continued in business. These men 
interested in him could have furnished him with enough work to start him. 

Q. Where these exclusive agreements do not exist, can any individual journey- 
man plumber accept from a man building a house an engagement to do plumb- 
ing?—A. Not in all cases. Our organization prefers to work for employing 
plumbers, but we do not wish to restrict ourselves to working for none but mem- 
bers of the plumbers’ association. Now, in the city of Chicago there are only 
about 270 men who belong to the plumbers’ association, while there are 900 shops 
in the city. Of course, we recognize the fact that the Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion has the larger contractors—that is, their members do probably 65 or 70 per 
cent of the work of the town. Therefore. it is policy for us to deal with them, 
while we would also work for the outsiders under the same conditions. 

Q. Do the individual members of your unions make contracts for their own 
employment, or is that regulated by the union so that the business agent does the 
business?—A. No; nobody makes a contract for the men. He simply goes and 
hires out at the stipulated rate of wages demanded by the organization. I donot 
know of any that have ever had a contract made for them. They have all been 
interested enough in themselves to ask for the prevailing rate of wages. 
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Q. Then all the members possess the same liberty of contract as they did wh 
they did not belong to the union?—A. Oh, yes. - : a 

Q. In the case of this man you have described going West to go into business 
for himself, who made the objection under that agreement to his going in there?— 
A. The master plumbers. 

e Not the journeymen?—A. Oh, no; they would have been glad to let him in. 

. Was the $250 to be paid to the journeymen’s association?—A. No, to the 
employers. 

Q. That was the condition of the agreement, was it?—A. No; not a condition to 
the agreement. The journeymen knew nothing about what their initiation fee 
would be. They did not suppose they were going to sandbag anybody, but as 
soon as they got the journeymen into this agreement they built a wall around 
the town and nobody could come in unless they put up that money. The same 
condition prevails in Omaha, Denver, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and I think St. Louis. 

os eg this initiation fee is meant to be prohibitory?—A. Yes; that is the 
object. 

@. How much is the biggest one that you know of?—A. That is the largest one 
that I know of. In Chicago they have it up to $100, and they have had it down 
to $5. Any time they wanted to defeat the journeymen they put it down to $5, 
and when they had the journeymen on their side they put it up to $100. 

Q. Are there not restrictions as to the admission of journeymen workmen into 
your association?—A. Not if he is a competent man and has done nothing to the 
injury of the organization. 

Q. Any good journeyman plumber can come in?—A. That is, if he pays the 
initiation fee and agrees to abide by the rules. 

Q. How much is the initiation fee?—A. The initiation fee is $25 in Chicago. It 
runs from $10 to $25. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKeE.) In different parts of the country?—A. In different parts 
of the country. In cities where the wages and conditions are good it is $25. The 
conditions and wages and hours, everything of that kind may be poor in Balti- 
more—which is so in our business; in fact, our initiation fee in Baltimore is $10, 
while in Washington here it is $25. Ifaman joined the organization in Balti- 
more for $10, that would entitle him to go to any local. He could come here for 
no additional charge at all; he could be transferred from that local to the local 
in Washington without any extra charge. 

. (By Mr. TompkKINS.) Has your association ever undertaken to get any special 
law passed for the protection of your members?—A. None; only along sanitary 
lines. We have made an effort to have the registration of plumbers provided 
for in very near all the Middle States, and we have always been trying to enforce 
laws for better plumbing work, better ventilation, better sewerage. 

Q. You have never thought of any special laws that would relieve you from 
these impositions which you have there by the master plumbers and employers?— 
A. No; we have never attempted anything. I think it would be a good thing. 
I think some law should be passed restricting this kind of agreements or combi- 
nations among empioyers and the men. I donot believe it is right from any 
standpoint, because it is undoubtedly sandbagging the public. I believe their 
agreements should be restricted to the rate of wages and hours and conditions 
directly in the trade. 

Q. You think a law forbidding combinations or agreements for other purposes 
than regulating wages and hours should be prohibited?—A. Yes. 

@. Applying both to workingmen and employers?—A. To both of them. I 
will recite one reason for that—in fact, two cases: In Omaha, Nebr., in May, 
1898, a firm, N. O. Nelson Company, of St. Louis, opened up a place of business, 
called the Nebraska Plumbing and Heating Company. They had one of the 
same kind of exclusive agreements that I have explained to you, and the master 
plumbers immediately entered an objection to any of the journeyman plumbers 
working for the Nebraska Plumbing and Heating Company. The matter was 
referred to the executive board of the National Association, and the executive 
board empowered the men to go to work there, and the result was some of the 
members of the local went to work and received higher wages than they were 
receiving from the master plumbers. But the master plumbers brought pressure 
to bear, and they brought it up before the next convention and it sustained their 
contention, boycotted the firm and drove them out of the city of Omaha, and 
made nonunion men out of about ten of our menbers, who were working under 
better conditions than any of the other union men. The same thing happened in 
Denver, with the Colorado Plumbing and Heating Company, though the men 
were living up to the regulations and receiving better wages and under better 
conditions; but at the same time this agreement compelled them to leave the 
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place, and it put that firm out of business in both of those cities. So that 
competition right there. . rate: 

- (By Mr. CLARKE.) If there had been no combination of the master plum 
and no union by the journeymen plumbers such exclusive or restrictive agreem 
could not have been entered into, could they?—A. No; I do not suppose so. 

Q. Does the fact of the abuse of organization by these restrictive agreements 
geem to you a reason why there should be no organization?—A. No. I believe 
there should be an organization in every trade. I believe that is the only way 
that the laboring people can benefit themselves. It has been the only way that 
they have benefited themselves, notwithstanding these much talked of laws being 
enacted in the States. I know of no law that has been of any material benefit to — 
the workingman outside of his own organization. : ‘ 

Q. You recognize that the employers have the same right to combine in unions ~ : 
or associations that the employees have?—A. Yes. 

Q. The remedy you would recommend would not strike at organization but at. z 
the abuse of organization?—A. Yes. s 

Q. Have you thought of any definite scheme or proposal or remedy?—A. No,I 
have not. In fact, I have never given the subject any serious consideration atall. — 

Q. nee Mr. Puinuips.) Would not such organizations as you refer to, of the = 
capitalists and laborers together—would not that tend to making a capitalistic — 
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class and a labor class and fix their status so it would be very difficult for a labor- 
ing man to ever become a capitalist?—A. Well, there is some foundation for 
that, but if they are restricted from going any further than to regulate hours and 
wages, and, I might say, the apprenticeship of their trade, I think it would beall — 

right; but I do not think itis right to go any further than that. Of course,if — 
they are permitted to make these exclusive agreements they can prevent any man ~ 
from going into any city where it is in force. ; 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) How do the wages and hours of labor in your trade com-_ 
pare as between the United States and Canada?—A. Wages in Canada are about 
the same as the wages in the New England States. They run from $3 to $2 and 
$1.50 aday. The lowest wages in Canada, that I know of, is $2.50; but they are 
all along from $3 to $2.50. I suppose in places where the men are unorganized 
they are working for as low as $1.50, in Canada; but the highest is $3, and 10 
hours work. 
er esi condition seems to be rather better in this country, then, than there?— 

: , yes. 

Q. The cost of living is about the same?—A. I think it is cheaper in Canada. 

Q. How do real wages compare there with real wages here, then?—A. They are 
lower there. 

Q. Have any of these restrictive agreements appeared in Canada?—A. None — 
that I know of. 

Q. Are the journeymen plumbers as well organized in Canada as in this coun- 
try?—A. Yes; in proportion to the population. 

Q. Is there as much building there in proportion to the population as there is 
here?—A. I could not answer that question. 

Q. Are they very steadily employed generally?—A. More so than in the larger 
cities of the United States. They employ so many men and they keep the men 
steady. Inthe United States the employment of plumbers has got down to the 
hourly system. They hire you for an hour, and if you come in and they have 
nothing for you to do they lay you off; whereas in Canada they will keep you 
around the shop doing odds and ends and getting up material. That used to be 
in vogue in the United States up to 10 or 12 years ago, but now all the material 
that used to be made in the shops by the journeymen when there was no work 
outside is manufactured by machinery, and all that employment is taken away 
from them. 

Q. Do the journeymen plumbers now get as much by the hour system per day, 
week, and month as they formerly did under the employment by the day, week, 
or month?—A. No. I can not say as to the conditions all over the country, but I 
am more familiar with Chicago, and I feel safe in saying that the journeymen 
plumbers do not average over $2 a day the year round. z 

Q. Have you any idea how much the contractors get for that work?—A. Yes; 
they get $7 aday. That is, when they send out a man to do repair work or put in 
a bath tub or closet, or anything of that kind, they charge $7 a day for plumbing, 
and figuring on a contract they figure it from $5.50 to $6a day. There is where 
the point comes in—what we term the jobber in the trade. They send the jobber 
out when he gets knowledge enough to do the work himself; while he could not 
go and lay out the system, he could go and put ina closet, and while the employer 
probably pays him $6 a week, he charges the customer as much for the man’s time 
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s though the man had spent 15 or 20 years at the business. So when times g 
slack they are laying off th y ess when times get 


tter. 
_ Q. Has there been any discussion in your national conventions or in any of 
your unions as to remedying this excessive charge of the contractors?—A. No; it 
is impossible for us to govern them. 

_Q. You regard that excessive charge as an evil in reference to your organiza- 
tion?—A. Yes; I believe it injurious to the journeymen just as uch as it is injuri- 
ous to anybody else. It gives them a bad reputation among the public. In fact, 
that kind of work has made our business ridiculous. The comic papers have pic- 
tured the plumber in all manners, shapes, and forms just for the one evil, and 
they have had good grounds for it up to the last year, and in fact in a majority 
of the cities now. If you, as a householder, want to put in a bath tub, you do not 
want to pay $6 a day to a boy to whom the employer pays $1; you do not want 
~ him to make $5 a day profit, and then you not know whether the tub was put 
_ inright or wrong, It can be done so it will hold water and work all right for a 
time. He will collect his money and get out of the job, and in 6 or 7 or 8 months 
you will have to hire him again; there is something the matter with the tub; and 
he gets another crack at you. That is where the incompetent boy comesin. If 
a first-class mechanic does that job you will probably have no trouble with the 
tub for 8 or 10 or 12 years. 

Q. (By Mr. KenneEpy.) Do you have troyble as a first-class mechanic in work- 
ing up to the desire of the master plumbers—doing the amount of work which 
they think you can do?—A. Then there would be a liability of the job being 
defective. If aman is put on a job and he knows that he has to put in so much 
work, and that amount of work is so great he can not spend any time in making 
what he terms a good job, he will slight a good many things to hold his position. 
It is human nature. I have seen work in Chicago which I would actually be 
ashamed of; and I knew the men who did it were ashamed of it, but it was a case 
of putting it in and keeping their job. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Is there any restriction in Chicago or any other city that 
you know of on the purchase of plumbing material?—A. Yes; there is in Chicago 
to-day, at the present time. 

Q. Please describe it.—A. Well, they do not want the manufacturers to sell to 
anybody that is not a member of the Master Plumbers’ Association. They have 
had it in force for 5 and 6 months at a time, but the pressure becomes so strong 
from outside firms that they can not control them. They practically shut up 
every supply house in the city of Chicago. 

Q. Who did that?—A. The master plumbers. They deprive anybody from get- 
ting any materials. ; 

Q. If a journeyman plumber, then, had undertaken to set_up business for him- 
self he would not have been able to get any material?Y—A. No. We have hada 
dozen cases of that kind where he could not get any material. It would not be 
sold to them at any price. ney 

Q. If a man was building a house and all was done except finishing up the 
plumbing, would he have been able to hire a journeyman to go in and complete 
the plumbing?—A. If he could get the material. 

Q. You think he could not get the material?—A. I know he could not get it, 
because I have myself tried to get it for them. 

. (By Mr. Kennepy.) If you were a householder and a plumber and you 
wanted to put in a bit of plumbing and do the work yourself, you could not go 
to supply houses and get the material?—A. If I owned the house and was also a 
plumber? : 

. Yes.—A. I could not unless I got an order from the Master Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation or the central supply association, and I signed an agreement guarantee- 
ing that I would not hire a nonunion man. Then I could get some, not over the 
amount of $15. Epis : 

. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Are there any of these restrictive agreements Now in 
force in Chicago as to supplies? Is there perfect liberty now to purchase plumb- 
ing material?—A. They will only sell to very few people now—that is, without 
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wanted them. * = 

Q. You consider it to the advantage of journeymen plumbers to be able to buy © 
goods with perfect freedom in the market?—A. Oh, yes. ‘ " 

Q. You do not think, then, it is possible to enforce for any great length of time 
any restriction upon the sale of plumbing material?—A. No; I would say they 
can not do it successfully for more than 5 or 6 months, and even then there is a — 
great deal of dishonesty in it. They have men—good customers of theirs—and 
they get the material in some way. These are rare cases, but I have known them 
to send their goods out in grocery wagons, covered up in that manner, but they 
were very rare cases. The supply houses are practically holding them up. I feel 
safe in saying as much as 60 per cent of the men in the plumbing business are held 
up by the supply houses. If they get a contract, they have got to sign over the © 
receipt for their money on that contract to the supply houses until such time as 
their goods are paid for. 

Q. You think the supply houses prefer to limit themselves to the master plumb- 
ers, or would they prefer to sell to the general public?—A. They favor any person 
who will give them their business exclusively. 

Q. You think the supply houses will do that?—A. All I know of will do it. 

Q@. Well, you say that evil does not exist now. Has it not had a tendency to 
build up competition among the supply houses?—A. No; I do not think it has. 
There is no competition, you might say, among them because they are all under 
the one head—the central supply association. 

Q. Is this central supply association a Chicago or a national body?—A. I 
believe it extends from Pittsburg west to Denver. 

Q. You regard it, then, as a great trusf?—A. It certainly is. 

Q. Is it not possible to buy material outside of that association.—A. There are 
very few firms. I do not believe there are over 4 or 5 firms not represented in it. 

Q. In the entire country?—A. In this district, of the people handling bath tubs, 
soil pipe, wrought-iron pipe, fittings, brass goods pertaining to plumbing and 
steam fitting. 

q@. Can not these supplies be purchased outside of that district and shipped into 
it?—A. Oh, yes; but you have got all the extra freight charges, and everything 
like that, and it would eat up any difference you get in the price. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What do you know, if anything, about the plumb- 
ers’ organizations in Chicago changing the rules and thereby embarassing the 
contractors or master plumbers?—A. I have stated that they changed the rules. 

Q. During the progress of the building?—A. No; not during the progress of any 
building—any individual building. 

Q. They never do that?—A. Oh, no. They change the general rules, just as 
this restriction of the day’s work was done, but that was all over the town, and 
there was 60 days’ notice given of it. 

Q. In all cases a notice is given?—A. Invariably. When complaint was made 
against the building trades council, they claimed that the building trades called 
building jobs on strike without any consideration of the interest of the employers, 
owners, or anything else. Those are not facts. 

Q. What do you think of any union of the building trades council adopting 
rules and requiring their enforcement or strike if not complied with?—A. There 
are none that have not got agreements with the firms with whom they had them 
previous to February 5. They all make agreements running from 1 to 3 years, 
and I know of none of them that have changed them within the stipulated time 
of the agreement—only the plumbers. 

How many settings is a day’s work—bowls in water-closets, for instance?— 
A. You mean wash basins and water-closets? 
- Yesi—-A, One—the fitting up of one water-closet is considered a day’s work. 

Q. That is the entire closet?—A. Yes; the fitting of one wash basin isa day’s 
work, One sink is a day’s work. Previous to 1886, as I said before—l myself 
went into the plumbing business in 1879. The first place I worked was on the 
Columbia Theater plumbing, and one wash basin with one cold-water supply was 
cousidered 2 days work by the employer and the men. .There was not half as 
much work on it as there is on the wash basin of to-day, yet previous to the enact- 
ment of these rules they were trying to force men to put in three of them. 

Q. Has there been any change in the rules of the journeymen plumbers since 
1886?—A. There have been several changes, but as to the amount of work done 
there has not been any change until this restriction of the day’s work. 
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_ Q. When was the restriction of thé day’s work?—A. In May, 1899. 

Q. Is it true that the plumbers have had more journeymen plumbers than there 
was work for in the city of Chicago after the World’s Fair?—A. Yes; there are 
more journeymen plumbers in Chicago to-day than there is work for, even if 
there was not any trouble there. 

Q. Is it true that it was to give more days of work to the plumbers, that the 
amount of work to be done per day was restricted?—A. I suppose, partly, and it 
was partly to give a man a chance to be a white man and work. They worked 
them so hard that a man was not able to work at it very long. I have known 
boys who have been at it 8 or 10 years, and they are stoop-shouldered from the 
et of work they have had todo. They simply force you to the end of your 
ability. 

Q. The plumbers belong to the building trades council?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if there is a disagreement with any other trade they all stop work at 
the same time, do they?—A. They do after they have visited the architect, the 
contractors, and the owner of the building and tried tosetile the matter. If they 
can not reach any settlement they stop the job until such time as they can. 

F Has the business agent authority to stop work on any building in case of any 
violation of the rules?—A. No; he has not. 

Q. When he sees a rule being violated, where does he go?—A. He reports it to 
the organization. 
aoa And the organization——A. Directs him what todo. Unless it is some- 

y who is hiring nonunion men on the job. Then the man who represents 
the trade under which the nonunion men are working reports it to the board of 
business agents, which meets three timesa week. That hasa representative from 
each trade, and he has got to get a majority vote of that body before he can get 
the sanction of the council to strike the job. A strike will not be permitted until 
everybody interested in the building has been visited and an effort made to pre- 
vail upon them to settle the matter. 

Have you any rule as to arbitrating differences?—A. Not of that character. 

Q. Of any character?—A. Yes; rules as to arbitrating defective work done by 
any of our members. If any of our members do work that is bad, incomplete, or 
defective, and the contractor makes complaint, we appoint an arbitrator to meet 
one that he shall appoint, and see if they can not adjust the difference. We 
are willing to pay whatever the fair damage is as measured by the arbitrating 
committee. 

Q. If you have a disagreement between an employer and journeymen plumbers 
in regard to some difference that may arise, what means have you of settling 
that?—A. Arbitration. Ps 

Q. Can the plumbers arbitrate independent of the other building trades?—A. 
Yes; we never have made an agreement otherwise than independent. We have 
never had an agreement sanctioned by the building trades council or read before 
the building trades council. . ; 

Q. If each trade can arbitrate its differences with the contractor, why is the 


, trade still tied up in Chicago?—A. They are tied up for the reason that they will 


not make these exclusive agreements, more than anything else. They are hold- 
ing it out under the cloak of wanting to dissolve the building trades council 
because its officers and representatives have been dishonest; thatis, have demanded 
money to allow them to proceed with work. Now, if the employers were not dis- 
honest, the plumbers could never have been dishonest, because it is impossible to 
take money unless somebody gives it to you, and if they did not give it they could 
not have been dishonest. So the men who are trying to injure the reputation of 
the men connected with the building trades council are the bigger robbers of 
the two. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) If what they say be true?—A. Yes; right on their own 
evidence. f : he 

. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If each trade can arbitrate its differences with its 

employers, as has been stated, I suppose, then, the only difference between them, 
as you say, is to stop these exactions that are now being made by the building 
trades council?—A. That is the way they represent it; but, in truth, they want 
the building trades council to be more powerful than it is right now, but they 
want the power drifted toward their side. They want to be able to use the build- 
ing trades council to sandbag the public. As long as the building trades coun- 
cil did that it was the grandest thing imaginable, but as soon as it refused to do 
it they organized the boycott and locked them all out. : 

Q. Are you in favor of State arbitration boards?—A. Yes; but I do not believe 
they have power enough. I believe in compulsory arbitration in a good many 
cases. I hardly know myself, but there ought to be some law to force them to 
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af How would you enforce the award or finding?—A. I would make it a crim- 
inal offense if [ could. : - 
Q. Give the State board power to enforce its own findings?—A. Yes; I would, — 

Q. (By Mr. TompxKins.) Suppose the findings were such that the men just quit — 
work and would not work for the fellow any more?—A. I have never known of a — 
case of that kind. If men quit work they certainly have a grievance or they — 
would not quit. Th 

Q. The grievance would be the findings of this court which you propose to 
compel the employer to submit to. How would you compel the workmen to 
submit to it?7—A. The same as the employer. ; 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are any of your unions incorporated?—A. Yes. 

Q. In what States?—A. Incorporated in Illinois, New York, and New Jersey. 
In fact, I believe the majority of the local unions are incorporated in their States. — 
Q. You believe in incorporated unions?—A. Yes. : 
Q. You believe it is an advantage to the union to be incorporated?—A. Yes; I 

believe it gives it a better standing. 

Q. I would like to ask your opinion a little further in regard to the arbitration — 
law of the State of Illinois, if you are acquainted with it, and wherein you would 
suggest amendments to that law?—A. Well, [ am not familiar with it. I have 
read it on several occasions, but I am not familiar with its provisions. The only 
trouble with the law is they can not compel them to arbitrate. One side or the 
other says we have nothing to arbitrate, and that is all the farther they can go. 

Q. You think compulsory arbitration would make the law effective?—A. Yes. 

. And bring about peace where there is now strife or might be strife?—A. 
Yes; I believe that. x 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) Can you state the membership of your national organi- 
zation in figures?—A. It is between 10,050 and 10,075 members. It runs between 
those numbers. It was that much about 5 days ago. 

Q. What is the proportion of members in the United States?—A. You mean 
what percentage of the men in the United States belong to our organization? I 
would say about 30 per cent, and about 60 per cent in Canada. 

Q. What percentage of the men in the union are citizens of this country?—A. 

I should say about 90 per cent. : 

Q. Now, you say your organization represents only about 30 per cent of the 
plumbers of the United States?—A. That is about all. 

Q. (By Mr. Putuures.) Are the rest organized in any way?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. KENNEDY.) What are the yearly dues or monthly dues in your 
organization?—A. The lowest is 20 cents. 

Q. Per week?—A. Twenty cents per week. 

Q. And the highest?—A. The highest runs about 25 cents, and one organiza- 
tion, I think, charges $1.25 a month. 

Q. Are there any benefit dues in these plumbers’ organizations?—A. In the 
local organizations there are, with the exception of those very small ones that 
are not able to maintain one. In all the larger organizations there is a sick bene- 
fit of from $5 to $7 a week and a death benefit running from $100 a burial up to— 
50 cents a member; and the strike benefits run about $5 to $7 a week. 

Q. What per capita tax does the local pay to the national organization?—A. 
Two cents per member. 

Q. Have you what is known in some organizations as a defense fund?—A. Yes; 
we have a defense fund. 

Q. Do you care to state how much that fund is?—A. I have no way of knowing 
how much the fund is just at the present time, but it is supposed to be $1 per 
member, That would make it $10,050. The defense fund shall always be kept at 
$1 per member. The money is retained by the local union and not given until 
called for by the national association. It is maintained by 6 per cent of the 
dues being set aside until the dollar is accumulated again if there has been any- 
thing drawn from it. 

Q. Is the dollar a year paid into that defense fund whether the fund has been 
availed of or not?—A. No; itis not paid in until something is taken out. It is 
never allowed to become more than a dollar a member. 

Q. It must stand at that the year in and the year out?—A. Yes. 

q. You said, I believe, that if a plumber is a competent workman and has done 
nothing to the injury of the organization he will be readily taken in. What do 
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ou mean by having done something to the injury of the organization?—A ha 
[ mean by that is known as scabbing it—broken eh of a3 rules or abiaaded it 
f some money, or in any way been an injury to the organization by violating its 
_ rules or taking money or anything of that kind. 
_ Q. Are men who are guilty of these offenses kept out for all time, or are they 
in most instances whitewashed and allowed to come back?—A. They are inva- 
riably fined—all the way from $1 up to $50 or $100. It is very rare that they are 
fined that much unless the offense is very great. No local union will be permitted 
to fine a member more than $25 without the sanction of the national committee 
of the organization. 

Q. Would a man who came from the country to town and knew nothing about 
_ the union and took employment with men who were employing nonunion men— 
_ would he be allowed to become a member of your union? Would he be forever 
barred from becoming a member of your union?—A. No; he would be taken in 
_ for his initiation fee just the same as anybody else. 

Q. Whenever he applied?—A. When he applied or was requested to join by our 
representative. He has done nothing to the organization that they could hold 
for, because he has not been a member of it. 

Q. What is the condition of the building trades trouble in Chicago at the pres- 
ent time?—A. That would be pretty hard to state. The condition is almost 
impossible to explain. : 

Q. Are the trades leaving the building trades council and the men seeking 
work and getting work wherever they can at the present time?—A. No; two 
trades left the building trades council since the thing started. 

Q. What are they?—A. Plasterers and bricklayers. 

Q. Are they working at their trades?—A. About the same number as were 
working before they withdrew. I might say about 30 per.cent of them. 

Q. That is because the work is not going on in other lines, and therefore there 
is no work for them?—A. Yes; a man does not care to build brick walls if he 
can not do anything else; and if they can not do anything else, they can not very 
well do plastering. 

(By Mr. Puiuuips.) How long has that condition prevailed?—A. Since Feb- 
ruary 5, 1899. 

Q. And what per cent of work has been done during that time in proportion 
to what would have been done if the strike had not been inaugurated?—A. I 
would feel safe in saying, if the lockout had not been inaugurated, there should 
have been upward of $10,000,000 worth of building done in Chicago more than 
there has been. 

Q. How many millions have been done?—A. I do not believe it would go over 
$1,000,000 or $1.500,000—that is, outside of one or two buildings that were already 
in operation before this thing took place, that were partially completed. 

. (By Mr. KennEpDY.) Your organization would not go to work for members 
of the building contractors’ council in Chicago until they settled their differ- 
ences with all the organizations represented in the building trades council?—A. 
No; they will go to work for any of them that will pay them the wages and 
abide by the conditions. Now, there are over 290 of our men working for con- 
tractors who are claiming to be taking part in this lockout. They are working 
under the same rules that they are demanding the dissolution of the building 
trades council on. They are working in violation of the agreements of their own 
organization—not honest with themselves. 

Q. What class of men have done the building work?—A. Members of the build- 
ing trades council have done the building work, the carpenter work, and all the 
other work outside of the brickwork. 

Q. Done under the contractors who were members of the building contractors’ 
council?—A. Yes; done under them in this way, that they will make an agree- 
ment with the owner that the owner is doing this work; so in that way they dodge 
the issue of their own organization. They go down and halloo: ‘‘ Lock them 
out! Starvethem out! Wehave gotthem going!” And at thesame time they are 
in league with the owner of the building, and our men are supposed to be work- 
ing for the owners of the building. 

Q. Is it not true, then, that the building trades trouble is gradually dying out?— 
A. Yes; it is dying out, but it will take some time. It will be easily next May 
before the effects of it are all gone. . 

Q. The buuding trades council will not have been exterminated, you think?— 
A. Ido not see how it will. It is practically in the same condition now that it 
was at the time this lockout was started, aside from the defection of those two 
trades. The bricklayers were threatened with expulsion 3 weeks before they 
withdrew, for the simple reason they would not pay their per capita tax to the 
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building trades council. So I guess they got out to dodge the payment of the 
honest debts as much as anything else. i es Oe : ; 

Q. Has work been resumed on the Government building in Chicago?—A. Inso- 
far as the brick and iron work is concerned. That is all that would be employed — 
anyway at this time. p F = 

Q. You stated that the workingmen in your trade had gained nothing from — 
laws; that everything they had gained had been through the union?—A. In my © 
estimation. f ‘ 

Q. Have not the factory-inspection laws and mine-inspection laws and the 
immigration laws and the laws limiting the working age of children all been in 
the interest of the workingmen?—A. Of the workingmen in general, but not in ~ 
the interest of my business directly. ; 

Q. Indirectly they have?—A. Oh yes, indirectly, and to the general public at 
large I believe it has been beneficial. : 

. What is the attitude of your organization on the immigration question?— 
A. It has never discussed the matter. 

Q. Do you know the sentiment of your members?—A. No; I have never spoken 
to them on the matter, that I know of, because I do not suppose that our members 
would be interested in it, for this reason: Generally the men that come from Eng- 
land and Scotland—that is about the only place we get any plumbers from—they 
are generally very good mechanics. We very seldom have any trouble with them, 

Q. What are your views on the subject?—A. I have not given the matter much 
thought. I would not care to express an opinion on that unless I were more 
familiar with it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is your fee for admission just the same for foreign- 
ers as it is for citizens of the United States?P—A. Just the same. There is no 
difference, any more than this: If he was a member of our association, and sent 
to the building trades council as a delegate, he would have to be a citizen of the 
United States, or he would not be admitted as delegate. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) I would like to*have you speak again about the adding 
of this 2 per cent by the bidders. Make that as clear as possible.—A. The system 
is this: Suppose an architect has plans to construct a building at a given place, 
and sends out postal cards to 8 or 10 men to come in and submit figures on the 
plans. They come in and get the plans and figure on the job, and then, instead 
of going to the architect’s office and submitting the bids, they go to the associa- 
tion rooms of the employing plumbers and appoint a secretary out of the number 
of bidders; then they open the bids, and the lowest man is awarded the contract 
by the contractors themselves. They then add 2 per cent of the cost of the job 
for each one of the men that figured on it. If there were 10 men, they would add 
20 per cent on the cost of the contract. That would be put on to the lowest man’s 
bid, and his bid would be submitted with that addition, and all the rest of the 
bids would be raised to a point that much higher. So they all receive something 
for doing nothing. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuures.) Would not that be indictable at the common law?— 
A. Yes; it is, I believe; but you can not get the evidence all the time. But why 
I know it—I know they have had to pay that, and they made us help them enforce 
it during the time we had these exclusive agreements in Chicago. We stopped 
some firms and took our men out of the shops until they paid this percentage. 
One was for $300 and two more for $250 each and another was for $100, that they 
had put into the bid to distribute among the men for figuring. They refused to 
pay it and came into bad standing with the master plumbers. Then these exclu- 
sive agreements came into play, by which we agreed to work for none but the 
members of the master plumbers’ association. They expelled these men and 
required us to call our men out, enforcing the agreement, and they had to give 
up the money. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does the architect know of this?—A. I think the 
architect is in with them; 1 do not know as to that, though. 

Q. (By Mr. KEennepy.) Is that practice in vogue to-day?—A. Yes; but not as 
much as it has been. 

Q. Is it in effect in other cities than Chicago?—A. Yes; more strongly in some. 

I believe it is in Omaha and in Denver. 

Q. Does the public in Chicago know that such practice obtains?—A. It is very 
hard to convince the public that anything a business man does is not right. Of 
course if they get a taste of it themselves they are convinced, but the great ma- 
jority of the public—you can not prove to them there are robbers on earth until 
you rob them. 

Q. Isitin vogue in Eastern cities?—A. I think not as much asin the West. In 
New York they practice some of it, and in Boston there is some of it practiced. 
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_ Q. In bidding for the plumbing work on the Government building in Chicago, 

is it probable they resorted to this practice?—A. If it is left exclusively to Chicago 
firms I believe they will, but on Government jobs of that character people from 
all over the country generally figure. 

Q. Do you know who has the jok on the post-office in Chicago?—A. Nobody has. 
It has not been let, I believe, at the present time. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarxke.) Has there been any public. exposure of that 2 per cent 
conspiracy in any way until you testified here?—A. I believe it has been talked of 
around the city in different places. I don’t know whether it was mentioned 
before your commission in Chicago or not. 

I Q. (By Mr. Puruuips.) Has the press of Chicago taken note of it?-—A. On one 
_ or two occasions they gave them a roasting, but it dies out. The people think 
_ there is not anything to it, and you can’t prove it only in a very few cases. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKE.) Has there been any attempt made by any of your unions 
or any of the members of those unions to have these contractors indicted for con- 
spiracy?—A. We have tried to indict them. We tried to indict them during this 
lockout, but every grand jury that was drawn was made up of contractors; never 
any trade unionist on them. They indicted all the union men they could find, 
but there were no contractors indicted. 

Q. That is a pretty sweeping charge against the administration of law in Chi- 
cago. Are you able to specify any cases?—A. Not any more than we have pro- 
duced this kind of evidence. We have had mento whom money was offered to 
stop the men on buildings, and there were no indictments returned against them. 
I have not done it myself, but members of our organization have done it. There 
were no bills voted in the cases. 

Q. (By Mr. Puruuips.) Have you, of your own motion, any statements to make 
that have not been covered, which would be useful to the commission?—A. No; 
I do not know as Ihave. I believe you gentlemen have questioned me on pretty 
nearly all points in my organization, and in the majority of trade unions through- 
out the country. I believe they are all organized on very nearly the same line. 
The object of all of them is to better the condition of their men, and of course get 
better wages and better hours for them. As far as the contractors are concerned 
they have taken advantage of it at any time they could. Any time they could 
make an agreement with the men whereby they could use them for their pur- 
poses, they always would grant them alittle bit. That is how we first got the 
restriction of the apprentices in Chicago—by guaranteeing to work for none but 
members of their organization. They gave us that, and as soon as we refused to 
go into these combinations any more, after the expiration of the agreement, they 
immediately wanted to throw the apprenticeshipagreementup. ‘Then thatcaused 
the strike of 1897 in Chicago among the plumbers and the carpenters: they were 
in the same position; and I believe the bricklayers were in the same position; and 
I believe the gas fitters were in the same position; the bridge and structural iron 
people were in the same position. Pretty nearly all the trades down along the 
line of the building trades’ council had these exclusive agreements, until it got 
so they dictated the material that would be used, where it would come from, and 
how much of it would be put in, and everything in connection with the building; 
and they owned the consumer body and soul. Our men saw that we were receiv- 
ing nothing but the worst of it, so when the agreements expired they would not 
continue that kind of agreements any more. That, in my estimation, has been 
the cause of all the industrial troubles in Chicago since February 5. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Have all the other trades pulled out of these exclusive 
agreements with the masters?—A. Yes; everyone of them. I do not believe there 
is one that has an agreement; I believe they have all expired. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES O. SMITH, 
Member State board of arbitration of New Jersey. 


The commission met at 10.37 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 
12.10 Mr. James O. Smith, member of the State board of arbitration ot New 
Jersey, was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testified as 


Oe By Mr, CuarKE.) Will you please give your full name?—A. James O. 


Smith. 
6514——62 
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. Oceupation?—A. Pattern maker. 

Post-office address?—A. Camden. a 

. And official position?—A. Member of the board of arbitration. 

. Do you give your time to the duties of the board?—A. Yes. 

How long has this board been established?—A. Six years next March. 
Is it a board of conciliation as well as of arbitration?—A. Yes. 


Je} 
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a labor difficulty pending anywhere, have you authority to go and try to conciliate 
without being invited by either of the parties?—A. Yes. Our duty is to go at 
once and offer our services, if convenient; if not, we must communicate. 

Q. How many members of your board are there?—A. Five. 

Q. Does the law require that certain members shall be of certain trades and 
certain members representing capital in any way?—A. It does not. 

@. By whom are the members appointed?—A. By the governor, and confirmed 
by the senate. 

Q. You hold office for a term of years?—A. Three years. 

@. Any assessment made upon trades or employers for paying the salaries of 
members of the board?—A. None whatever. 

Q. Are you able to state how many cases of conciliation and how many cases 
of arbitration the board has had since its organization?—A. I am not. 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Could you furnish it from the record?—A. I could. 
We meet every month and we make our reports from each one of our districts to 
the secretary, and of course he keeps the record. 

Q. Are you able to state whether your principal work is in the line of concilia- 
tion or in the line of arbitration?—A. Conciliation, mostly. 

Q. And is that by your own voluntary appearance or by appearance upon 
request of one of the parties in the difficulty2—A. Voluntary appearance. 

@. You keep watch of the newspapers, then, and find out where labor difficul- 
ties are impending?—A. Yes. That is one great mistake, to my mind, that 
hinders the work of the board a great deal. If each mayor would report such 
strikes to the board, we could do our work more effectively than we do. A strike 
may run for a week or 10 days before we have any notice of it, simply because 
we don’t see it in the newspaper, especially if it is up around Paterson, the 
upper end of the State, among the silk weavers. We are in the lower district. 

. Have you interfered by way of conciliation in any case before there has 
been a strike or lockout?—A. We have, yes. 

Q. Have you been able to compose the difficulty in any such case?—A. We have. 

Q. So as to avert a strike or lockout?—A. Yes; strikes never occurred at all. 
We have had such cases come under our notice. 

Q. In your opinion, in what exists the greatest usefulness of the board, in 
effecting conciliation, or in settling disputes after they have reached an acute 
stage?—A. Conciliation. 

@. How do you generally bring that about?—A, If the workmen are organized 
we generally go direct to them and to the employer and get both sides of the state- 
ment, and then we report one to the other. Sometimes the employers will meet 
the demands of the employees; sometimes they will not, and then we come in 
between the two to satisfy both parties. It has been very satisfactory. 

@. You frequently bring them together?—A. Yes. 

@. And they talk over their differences in your presence?—A. Right in our 
presence; yes. 

Q. And you reason with both then in the presence of each other?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you manage when it has reached an acute stage; that is, when there 
is a strike or lockout; are you able to bring them together in such cases, gener- 
ally?—A. We have, excepting in only one case. In one case we were not able— 
the Newark Horse Shoers’ Association. They struck for 9 hours; they wanted to 
quit at 5 o’clock instead of 6, and the horse shoers’ association would not submit. 
They claimed that 1 hour right in the eventide was worth more than 2 in any other 
part of the day; that the men who had the drays and did the hauling would knock 
off at 5 o’clock and get the horses shod between that and evening, and they would 
not submit. They were willing to give an advance in wages to the extent of the 
price of that 1 hour if that was any inducement for them to work that 10 hours. 
But the men did not ask for the 25 cents or anything else, and they simply went 
out with 5 minutes’ notice—they left the shops throughout Newark; and it reached — 
New York also. 


; Q. (By Mr. Puiuutes.) How did it end finally2—A. They all went back on 10 
nouUrs,. 


ue By Mr. CLARKE.) What time of the year was thate—A. That was August 
Say . 


. You have the power ot initiative under the law? That isto say, if yousee _ 
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Q. Is there any compulsory arbitration feature in your law?—A. No. 

o It is strictly a voluntary matter?—A. Voluntary matter altogether. 

. And left to the good offices of the board to bring about settlements if 
possible?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have youstudied the subject of compulsory arbitration so that you are will- 
ing to express an opinion as to the advisability of it?—A. Not thoroughly. In 
some cases I think compulsory arbitration would be a good thing. Where the 
different parties are arbitrary and will not submit either to one thing or the 
—_ I think the board should have the power to subpcena witnesses and swear 

em. 

Q. Have you not that power now?—A. No. 

Q. Have you ever sought to get that power from the legislature?—A. We have; 
yes. 

Q. What is the objection to granting it?—A. Well, I don’t really know. We 
have talked to our senators about it and they did not think that some of the rest 
thought it would be a very good thing to give tous. Westated the facts to them 
oo why we asked for it. Whether we will get it this winter or not I do not 

ow. 

@. What power have you under the law?—A. We have no power whatever; 
only voluntary. 

Q. The State pays a very high compliment to your ability to do things without 
tools?—A. That is right. ; 

Q, Do you think that the board, with no better legal equipment than that, can 
do anywhere near as well for any labor difficulties as it could without any 
power?—A. No;I don’t. I never saw a man do a job unless he had tools to do it 
with. It is the same with the board. If it is expected to do its work it must 
have some power behind it. ; 

Q. What would you say about a law to prohibit strikes and lockouts without 
first making an attempt at arbitration, putting a party under penalty who shall 
inaugurate a strike or lockout without first trying to have arbitration?—A. I 
think it should be done. I have given that some consideration. I think there 
ought to be a limit upon both sides for 5 or 10 days before a lockout or before any 
strike occurs. 

Q. That is, a notice of intention?—A. A notice of 5 or 10 days to settle mat- 
ters. Sometimes when a man is hot-headed, and is given a little chance to cool 
off, he will act a little different. : ; } 

Q. And during that time—— A. (Interrupting.) Notify the board of arbitration. 

Q. Do you think that the workingmen would generally favor a law of that 
kind?—A. I think so. : 

Q. In your State what is the proportion of strikes to lockouts?—A. We have 
only had one lockout, to my memory. It has always been strikes, and they are 
very numerous, too. : be . ; 

. If workingmen must give 5 or 10 days’ notice of their intention to quit work, 
will not that give the employer an opportunity to have men come in to take their 
places?—A. Ido not think they should be allowed to doit. I think there ought 
to be some law to govern that—not to allow it. ; 

Q. How could you, in a free country, prevent an employer from assembling 
people at his own cost to be ready to enter his employment at a certain time?—A. 
Ido not suppose that we could. It is a very hard matter to tell a man whom he 
must hire. ; 

Q. If you could not prevent a man by law from getting other persons to take 
the places of strikers, would not those intending to strike be likely to object to a 
law requiring notice to be given?—A. I hardly think so. Ido not think any 
employer would take on new men in preference to his own men. I think he 
would be willing to sacrifice to hold his old men. 

Q. What would be the benefit of the notice, except to give the men time to rea- 
son together?—A. That is right, and then if they failed to come together it would 
give them a chance to call the board of arbitration in before the lockout occurs. 

Q. Would you change the law so as to make it a penal offense to order a strike 
or lockout before calling in a board of arbitration?—A. Yes; I would. 

Q. Do you think that public opinion in your State pretty generally favors State 

i ion?—A. Yes. é ) f 
Be De yon recommend from year to year improvements in the law, so as to give 
the board more power:—A. We do; yes. We have for the last 2 years. 

Q. Will you submit to the commission the recommendations of the board from 
year to year, so that we may make extracts from them if we wish to?—A. I will 


1 our commission here. ma : 
eee fa a strike at Vineland the 12th of last month of 300 Italians engaged 
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in laying sewer pipe. The contractor refused to brace up the side of a ditch 
One man was buried and died afterwards, and another was crippled for life, I 
ess; and they all went on a strike, and the board was notified, and the presi- 


fest 


ent of the board went there and called the Italians together through the inter- 


preter, took them to the park and talked to them, and of the whole 300 men there 


was not one that refused to go to work providing those ditches were braced. The — 


president of our board, Mr. Doughty, went to the contractor, who refused to do 


it at first, but finally consented, and all those men went back to work without — 


any trouble whatever the next morning after. The contractor was on the ground 
bright and early the next morning. ; t 

Q. Is there any law in your State concerning the safety of mines, ditches, etc.?— 
A. I think so. 

Q. Was that law complied with by this contractor?—A. No. 

Q. Was that subject to penalty—neglect in that respect?—A. Yes. 


Q. Is he not liable for damage to the injured?—A. Yes; he should be; but he 


claims he was not on the ground at the time of the accident. Nevertheless, his 
representative was. 4 
Q. (By Mr. Puiuuips.) What do you doin case there are a number of strikes 


Pring) es 


on hand at the same time. or have you had experience of that kind? How does 


your board manage to meet the different parties if the requests come at the same = 


time?—A. One goes to one district and one to another. 


Q. One alone?—A. Yes. When there is a case of arbitration they get together. — 


Q. That one is not authorized to arbitrate, but simply to conciliate?—A. That 
is right. 
Q. It requires three to arbitrate?—A. Yes. They set a day and the whole board 


goes. 


the State promptly?—A. Yes. We had one strike at Paterson. There was a lock- 
out there. That is the only one to my knowledge—Little & Company, silk man- 
ufacturers. They were out six monthsaand he wouldn’t give in nor the men 
wouldn't give in—until some threats were made to destroy his mill. Then he got 
a little shaky over it, and we got a communication from the men to arbitrate, and 
we went and saw Mr. Little and he refused, but finally he consented to arbitrate, 
and we spent three days and nights in session, and finally we got them all together, 
and the mills are running to-day. I find if we can get on ‘the ground before a 


@. Have you always been able to look into these disputes in different parts of : 


strike really occurs, we can accomplish a great deal more than if we go after- _ 


wards. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Is it compulsory under your law for the disputing par- 
ties to accept the State board as arbitrators, or may they choose arbitrators them- 
selves?—A. They can choose. They can accept our services or reject. 

Q. Has that been done in any case where you have intervened by way of con- 
ciliation?—A. In 1 case it has; yes. The employer claimed he had nothing to 
arbitrate; but the employees were willing to arbitrate. 

Q. (By Mx. Puiuutres.) Do you believe Incompulsory arbitration by the State?— 
A. In some cases; Ido notin all. Where there is danger to life and probable 
risks, I think they should be compelled to arbitrate. 

@. But in the case of a strike where there is no danger—for wages—would you 
beheve in compulsory arbitration?—A. No. 

Q. An increase in wages?—A. I think it can be more effectually worked in 
other ways and more lasting. 

Q. What would be your objection to compulsory arbitration?—A. In the first 
place, if you compel an employer to have arbitration the first chance he gets he 
will let all those men slide 1 at atime if he can’t 3 or 4 at a time, and finally 
they would be without employment in that place. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) You consider a strike or lockout a public misfortune, do 
you not?—A. I do; yes. 

Q. You think then that the public has a large interest in private employment— 
private industry?—A. Certainly. : 

Q. In that view do you not think that the public should do something by way 
of law for its own protection?=-A. I do; yes. 

Q. Take the case of a single large industry in a town, which gives the chief 
employment to its people; in case of a suspension of that business all that public 
suffers?—A. More or less; yes. 

Q. Wouldn't that be a case in your mind where compulsory arbitration would 
apply properly?—A. I think so; yes. 

@. Suppose that industry then was only 1 of many in a large city, still the 
extent of that would be as great_as in the small town—as many people would 
suffer from the suspension.—A. That would depend. 
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__Q. The proportion would not be as large, but would no ; rinci 

then?—A. It would; yes. That would tones upon va epee eben i 
_ Q. In your opinion, does every labor difficulty which reaches the acute stage 
involve injustice on one side or the other?—A. No. I have found since I have 
been connected with the board that the majority of strikes have’been on the part 
of 2 or 30f the men; notasa whole, and those 2 or 3 have been inferior workmen, 
a iaestiag pee oe sn the union, and the rest have got to follow suit with 
ah eae y ause they have a grievance, and yet they do not have any griev- 

Q. Then there is some injustice on the part of the union which precipitates a 
strike where there is really no grievance?—A. That is right in some cases, but 
not altogether. Now, to prove that, we had a case in Atlantic City last year. 
They formed a union there, the carpenters, which is a very good thing, and they 
have compelled all workmen of the town, or tried to compel them all, to join that 
union, especially the carpenters; and some of them refused to do it, simply 
because the season was very short and they only stopped in the town for a few 
days. There was a man building a very large hotel there, a man by the name of 
Predeman, of Philadelphia, and he had 5 Jews working for him—have been work- 
ing for him for 12 years—and they insisted that this man should discharge those 
5 Jews immediately and get them off the island, and they took the men out. 
Predeman, of course, told them he would not do it, and he did not do it. I went 
down and saw the walking delegate of the carpenters’ union, had a conversation 
with him, and he took me up to introduce me to Predeman. He stated his 
demands to me, and I went and saw Predeman and spent ‘half a day with him, 
and I stated to Predeman what the demands were. ‘‘ Yes,” he says, ‘‘I know 
it, but I won’t submit.” JIasked him if he could not take those 5 Jews back to 
Philadelphia, and put them on work there. He was building large houses in 
Philadelphia at the time. He says, ‘‘ Why, yes, Ican do that, but I would not 
discharge them.” I says, ‘‘Can I report that back to the union?” He says, 
**' Yes.” Isays, ‘‘ When will you take these men away?” He says, ‘‘I will take 
them away on Friday.” And I made my report back to the union, to May, and 
late the same afternoon we went back to the building and had a talk with Prede- 
pe ene all the men promised they would go back the next morning, which 

ey did. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuurpes.) Was he working union men on the other building in 
Philadelphia?—A. Yes. 

Q. And men of the same organization were willing to get rid of them in the 
one place, but were willing to have them go to some other place?—A. That is right. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Were those 5 men union men?—A. Not of Atlantic 
City. They would not receive them in it. 

Q@. Were they union men in Philadelphia?—A. Ido not know about that. I 
rather think not, though. 

Q. (By Mr. CLarKE.) Were they objected to because they were not union men, 
or because they were of a certain nationality?—A. Because they were of a certain 
nationality. They would not receive them in the union there. Other men that 
belonged to the union in Philadelphia and other places—some of our Camden 
men—were working there; and they demanded the initiation fee of $5, which I 
thought was very unjust, and I told the walking delegate that I thought it was a 
very unjust demand to make to join their union if they already belonged toa 
union; that it was all right for them to deposit their card of membership there, 
and to pay their dues while in the town, but not to pay another initiation fee. 

Q. Do you think it is a good thing for labor to be organized in unions?—A. I 
do; yes. 

@. Do you think organization tends to facilitate grievances and conciliation and 
arbitration?—A. Yes; we have found it so. Although we have had no rules to 
compel, we have been very successful. 

. Do you find that unions, where they are at fault in some way, are inclined 
to listen to explanations of it and to overcome the fault?—A. Yes; always found 
it so. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you have any difficulty in settling disputes on 
account of technicalities that are used by the trade?—A. Have not yet; no. 

. Has there been objection to your arbitrating on account of anything of that 
kind?—A. Only in one case. 

Q. Did they demand a representative from their trade in that case?—A. No; 
they wanted outsiders altogether. 

Q. That was the case you referred to a moment ago?—A. Yes. ere 

Q. In selecting outsiders do they select persons who understand the technicalities 
of the trade?—A. Yes; select men in the same trade. 


oe a ge 
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Q. (By Mr. TompKins.) What additional power would you think your board — 
ought to have?—A. I think we ought to have power to subpoena witnesses to 
testify. = 

Q. Would that be ample to make it effective for everything it could do?—A. 
More so than now. ? sve j 

Q. Would you go further than that if the legislature would authorize it?—A. 
Yes. I think we ought to have a compulsory law,and I think the board would 
use their best judgment when to enforce it. t 

Q. Do you think,if your board had the power to compel a settlement, that if 
you should force a manufacturer to give the wages that a union asked, it would 
end there?—A. No. I think it would be very unjust to give us a law to enforce 
him to do that in all cases. 

Q. Could you define just what you would authorize the board to compel?—A. 
I could not—not at this time. 

Q. There are many conditions under which you would not think it desirable for 
the board to be authorized to compel at all, as, for example, wages?—A. Yes; unless 
they used very good judgment, the very best of judgment. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILuips.) Would it be right to lodge such power in the board, sub- 
ject to their individual judgment?—A. I should think so. 

Q, (By Mr. Tompkins.) That is just the part I am getting at; whether you 
would or would not vest that board with power to force a settlement on any dif- 
ference of opinion between the laborer and employer?—A. I think they ought to 
have that power; yes. 

Q. On any difference?—A. On all; yes. 

Q. Then you think it would be an advantage to the people of the State if the 
board were authorized to settle the question of wages?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuurps.) If a thousand men had gone out on a strike for an 
increase in wages or a decreasein hours of labor, and the board decided they were 
in the wrong, how could you compel them to continue work at the old price, or 
under the old conditions?—A. At the present time, or if we had a compulsory law? 

Q. If you had a compulsory law how could they be compelled to work?—A. We 
could not compel them only by their signing an agreement for a given time—get 
both parties to sign it. 

Q. That would not be compulsory then?—A. Well, no. 

@. Suppose the man employing the labor was in the wrong, he would be com- 
pelled to pay the men the wages they asked; and vice versa, if they were in the 
wrong they would necessarily be compelled, under compulsory arbitration, to 
continue work under the old conditions. Now. how could either award be 
enforced?—A. If they would leave it to our judgment—of course we could not 
compel them even to do that. A man might say, I will close my mill before I 
will submit to them. Or the men might say, we will leave the town and go 
somewhere else. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) If you were going to compel a settlement you would 
have to compel the acceptance of judgment. It ceases to be compulsion if either 
side has the right to quit and not accept it.—A. I do not think you could force 
any man to run his mill if he did not want to run it, if it came to that. Neither 
could you force any set of men to work unless they wanted to work. 

Q. (By Mr. PuHituips.) That would interfere with individual liberty, you 
think?—A. That is right. 

Q. Have you anything to state now that has not been covered by questions in 
regard to the arbitration question? We would be glad to hear any voluntary — 
statement you may choose to make. We may not have coyered the ground 
fully.—A. I do not know as I have any. cs 

(Testimony closed. ) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. J. McCAN DAVIS, 


Secretary of the board of arbitration of the State of Illinois. 


The commission met at 10.37 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 
12.55 p.m. Mr. J. McCan Davis, of Springfield, Ill., secretary of Phe board of arbi- 
tration of the State of Illinois, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn 
testified as follows: 4 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Please give your name.—A. J. McCan Davis. 

Q. Post-office address?—A. Springfield, Ml. ‘ 
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Q. Occupation?—A. [am a newspaper man by occupation; also a member of 


the bar of Ilinois, but not practicing at present. 


Q. Official position?—A. Secretary of the State board of arbitration of Illinois. 
Q. (Showing witness paper.) Have you a statement covering the scope of your 
proposed testimony, which you wish to submit to the commission?—A. I have 


prepared no statement, but I believe the secretary of your commission 


prepared 


that, or caused it to be prepared. I have looked it over, and I believe it is accu- 
rate as far as] have been able tosee. [have made nocomparison of that tabulated 
matter with the report. I have no doubt it is as near accurate as possible. 

Do you wish, then, to submit that as a part of your testimony?—A. Before 
making it a part of my testimony I would prefer to look it over a little more 
thoroughly, and compare it and verify it. I have no doubt it is substantially cor- 
rect. Ido not know that it includes any discussion of our law as it exists at the 


present time. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Perhaps it would be well for you to read it, and correct it if you 


have any need to do that. 


The Witness. I merely looked this over hastily this morning. 


I will read it. 


This tabulated matter, of course, I would not be able to say about that without 
making a detailed comparison with our reports. He has included, I see, all the 


cases of conciliation that were mentioned in the reports. 


Of course, the reports 


do not include all cases; they include all cases of arbitration strictly, but not all 


cases of conciliation. 


Mr. CLARKE. Please read it and then comment on it as you go along. 

The WITNESS (reading): ‘‘ The [linois State board of arbitration has been in 
existence only since 1895. Like most of the other State boards, it presents no 
formal statistical records of its work. The following table has been compiled 
from the records of individual cases detailed in the annual reports, and although 
these reports do not mention some of the more unimportant cases in which the 
board has intervened, it is believed that the record gives a fairly correct view of 


the activities of the Illinois board. 


Work of Illinois State board of arbitration, 1895-1898, 


1895. 1896. 
SRO eT SOS PODOLCCC ahs ata ain cmias ein ciel sielaatno ice ciecitiesie giao a2 = a5 11 fi 
WUSEH AED ETA LCO es see eee ee ce cee wade pcs eee en ale cee 1 2 
Cases investigated with formal recommendation ............|...--.--|-------- 
Gases OL successfull MeEdiation.....5 be... oo ose isenns ses- cee ce 5 4 
Wases Of UNSUCCESSIU! MCGIATION.. occ snes scene eo hcce sae 5 d 
UGCA 8) OLSCEY TOS 2Ys Va Ae aS ee ae ee ee ne ee a 1 2 
Applications by one party.....-- ae 5 2 
Action by initiative of board.... 2 


Arbitration refused by employers a 
Arpitration rerused Dy employees. (252202. -2 22+ ese ccesssc co ccfecescess 


1898. 


ww 


NRNwROrRNO 


ar 


Total. 


‘«The total number of cases reported during the 4 years, 1895 to 1898, was 43. 
Of these there were only seven cases of arbitration on the joint petition of the 
parties. In one of these instances, the famous Virden coal strike, the employers 
refused to abide by the decision of the board, and there was at that time no pro- 
vision of the statute for compelling them to doso. In another case the employees 
refused to accept the decision. There have been seven cases in which the 
employees have offered to arbitrate disputes but in which the employers have 
refused to do so, while in two cases the offer of the employers to arbitrate has 
been declined by the employees. There has been one other instance where the 
board investigated a strike at the instance of one of the parties and made a formal 
recommendation. The most numerous class of cases coming before the board are 
those in which it simply mediates between parties, the total number of such cases 
being 35, of which 22 were satisfactorily settled, no doubt largely through the 


efforts of the board itself. 


‘It is noteworthy that in Illinois there has been a somewhat larger number of 
cases in which one or beth parties have appealed to the board for its intervention 
than in several of the other States. There have been nine instances of joint 
applications and ten of applications by one party for the services of the board. 
Nevertheless, the initiative in more than half of the cases has been taken by the 


board itself.” 


Then the opinion of the board as to its work is quoted, and is as follows. 


(Reading: ) 
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‘The work of the State board of arbitration during the past year, as in previ- — 
ous years, has taken largely the form of conciliation. Growing experience makes 
it manifest that, all things considered, this is the most useful function of the — 
board. The formal hearings—the occasions on which the board sits as a court of _ 
inquiry, takes testimony under oath, listens to arguments, and promulgates a 
written opinion or decision—are few, when compared to the instances in which _ 
individual members of the board exert their good offices to convert discord and 
turbulence into harmony and peace. * * * ‘ 

‘“‘Under the law, it is the duty of the board, whenever it comes to its knowledge 
that a strike or lockout is seriously threatened, ‘to put itself in communication 
as soon as may be with the employer or employees, and endeavor by mediation 
to effect an amicable settlement between them, or to endeavor to persuade them 
to submit the matters in dispute to the State board.’ A compliance with the 
letter and spirit of this provision has borne good results almost uniformly. The 
timely presence on the scene of the trouble of a disinterested person, charged with | 
the duty of exerting every endeavor ‘to effect an amicable settlement, is well 
calculated to restore good feeling between all parties to the dispute and impart to 
them a spirit of concession and compromise which leads to a just and satisfactory 
conclusion. ' 

‘‘ This service, necessarily performed quietly and with a small share of public 
notice, is of high value. Not only are its immediate results beneficent, but it has 
a far-reaching educative influence, increasing the habitual regard of both em- 
ployers and employees for their respective rights and obligations, and teaching 
men the wisdom of settling their differences by pacific means and avoiding the 
strikeeand lockout, which rapidly dissipate both the capital of the employer and 
the savings of the workingman. 

‘““We would not, therefore, have the work of this board measured by the number 
of its formal public inquiries. These are of great importance, not alone because 
of the matters involved in the particular ase under investigation, but because 
the existence of the power to conduct them’and to give effect to their conclusions 
is a strong aid to settlements by purely conciliatory methods. But we anticipate 
that the general necessity for these public inquiries will diminish as the work of 
conciliation grows in scope and efficacy.’ 

This is from the report of the State board of arbitration of Illinois for 1899, 
pages 7-9. 

(By Mr. CuarkE.) I wish you would read the four leading features of your 
arbitration law which appear on the first page of this [showing witness paper].— 
A. Those four features are just the amendments that were made by the legislature 
in 1899 upon the recommendation of the board. Perhaps I had better explain how 
the board originated and how it was constituted, and then give the amendments. 
The law was passed in 1895; it grew out of the railway strike of 1894—that is, the 
necessity for it was made generally manifest, and there was a popular demand 
for an arbitration law. The regular session of the legislature adjourned without 
passing a law. There were a great many bills to which there was no agreement, 
and it was made one of the subjects of legislation for the special session which 
immediately followed, and the law was passed as it existed up to 1899. It pro- 
vided for the appointment by the governor of 3 persons to act asa State board 
of arbitration; one was to be an employer of labor; another a member of some 
labor organization; not more than two were to belong to the same political party. 
For political reasons the members of the first board were to hold office until the 
1st of March, 1897, and after that they were to be appointed one every year—that 
is, the terms of the members of the first board were to expire in 1,2, and3 years, and 
their successors then were to be appointed, 1 every year, each serving for 3 
years. The powers of the board, as expressed in the act, were these: The board 
was authorized, upon the joint application of the parties to a labor dispute—that 
is, the employer and the employees—to make an investigation of the facts and ren- 
der a decision which should be binding upon the parties signing the application for 
a period of 6 months, although either party might terminate it upon 60 days’ notice; 
or the board might make an investigation upon the application of only one side. 
In that case the decision had no binding force; it was simply advisory in its nature. 
The board also had the power to issue subpoenas. The experience of the board 
showed that some difficulty was had in getting witnesses. While the law author- 
ized the board to issue subpoenas, no provision was made for punishing disobedience 
of the subpoena or persons who refused to appear and testify, and there was no 
provision made for enforcing a decision of the board. This led to the preparation 
of a bill by the board recommending certain changes in the law, and these were 


enacted by the last legislature, in 1899. Now, these points are enumerated here. 
(Reading:) 


To. ya 
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‘* The law creating the State board of arbitration and defining its powers and 
duties was approved and in force August 2, 1895. An amendatory act prepared 
by the board, approved and in force April 12, 1899, made additions to section 3 
and inserted three new sections—ia, 5b, and 6a. These amendments somewhat 
extend the power and jurisdiction of the board. Briefly stated, their provisions 
are as follows: 

“1. The board, by judicial process, may in all cases compel the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production of necessary books and papers. 

_ ‘2. In case of a failure to abide by the decision of the board in a joint proceed- 
ing the decision, upon application of the aggrieved party, may be enforced by a 
rule of court. ; 

‘**3. The jurisdiction of the board is extended so as to include cases in which 
several employers have a common difference with their employees, if the aggre- 
gate number of the employees be more than 25, regardless of the number employed 
by each individual employer involved. 

“4. It is made the duty of the mayors of cities, the presidents of incorporated 
towns and villages, and the chief executive officers of labor organizations to 
promptly communicate to the State board of arbitration information as to strikes 
and lockouts, actual or threatened.” 

Now, that is the substance of the amendments adopted by the act of 1899. 

Q. Is there any limit fixed by the law as to the number of employees to give 
a seid jurisdiction?—A. Yes; there isalimit. The number must be not less 

an 25. 

. In case of difficulty embracing numerous firms?—A. That is covered by one 
of the amendments. The amendment provides that if the aggregate number 
is not less than 25 that is sufficient to give the board jurisdiction. 

Q. Incases, then, where application for the intervention of the board comes from 
both parties, the law is practically a compulsory arbitration law, is it not?—A. 
Yes; it is compulsory in the enforcement of the award. There is no compulsion 
whatever as to the submission or reference to arbitration. 

Q. Would you favor a taw that shall put a penalty upon inaugurating a strike 
or a lockout without first applying for arbitration?—A. I doubt the goed policy of 
such a law. That is in the direction of compulsory arbitration. Our board 
has never favored compulsory arbitration; in fact,in our reports, it has taken a 
very decided stand against it. 

Q. You recognize that the public hasa large interestin carrying industry peace- 
ably?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is greatly prejudiced by a strike or lockout?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where, then, can be the objection to prohibiting by law the inauguration of 
either a strike or lockout without first trying conciliation or arbitration?—A. As 
to compulsory arbitration in general, our board has thought there were constitu- 
tional objections which were insuperable, at least in our State, and I suppose the 
same is true in other States. That is a provision of law that we have never con- 
sidered specially—that is, for the prohibition of strikes or lockouts by law. 

Q. If you have not maturely considered it, you are not prepared to express 
an opinion as to whether it is desirable or undesirable?—A. No; I do not know 
that I should like to express an opinion upon that point. That is simply a law 
which prohibits a man from ceasing to work if he desires to do so. Of course, in 
a strike there are a number of men acting in concert; but there is a question, I 
should suppose, as to whether such a law would be sustained by the courts. It 
takes away a man’s liberty to work or cease to work as he chooses; and our 
Supreme Court has annulled several so-called labor laws because they abridged 
the right of contract or were an infringement upon the personal liberty of work- 
ingmen, or for other reasons of a similar nature. eguk ; 

@. Do you see any objection to this except the possible constitutional objec- 
tion?—A. No. There might bein some cases. I should think on general principles 
it would be in the public interest, especially in cases where the public interest is 
involved to a great extent. One of the recommendations that we made in our 
last annual report is this: That where the public interests are affected largely by 
a strike or lockout the board shall have authority to make an investigation of the 


_ facts and make public its findings and recommendations. Under the law as it 


exists now the board has no authority to make any effective investigation—that 
is, to compel the attendance and testimony of witnesses-——-except upon the peti- 
tion of one or the other of the parties. If it gets any information it must be 
voluntarily given. The amendment suggested in our last report is simply to 
authorize the board, in cases where the public interests are affected materially— 
and it would be a matter of discretion with the board to determine that—to 
make an investigation of the facts, and clothe the board with all the power which 
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it possesses in other cases with reference to the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses. Of course the theory is that such a decision or finding would influence 
public opinion, and also it might have a tendency to cause the parties to a dispute 
of that character to voluntarily submit their differences to a joint investigation— 
that is, if they had the knowledge that an investigation might be made in any 


“dl 


: 
i 


event. That, of course. is merely a suggestion made by our board. We have — 


never had occasion so far to test the efficacy of the provision for the enforcement 
of our decisions. The amendatory act was passed in 1899, and we have had no case 
since then in which the decision was disregarded, with the exception of the caseat 
Pana, which was almost entirely a case of attempted conciliation, and which, for a 
time at least, was unsuccessful. While the board rendered a decision it was moe 
in the nature of a recommendation than anything else, and there was no opportunity 
to test the law, if there had been any disposition to do so. The difficulty which the 
board has recognized, and which everyone recognizes, is in fixing a penalty which 
will reach everybody; which will reach both employer and employee without 
making arbitration odious or repulsive. Our amendment simply provides that 
where the decision rendered upon a joint application is disregarded by either 
party, the aggrieved party may file with the county or circuit court a copy of the 
decision, and he must show that its terms have been violated or disregarded, and 
then the court may enter such rule as may be deemed necessary for the enforce- 
ment of this decision. The court may punish for contempt. But there is a proviso 
that in nc case shall the punishment extend to imprisonment—that is, the court 
can fine for contempt, but can not imprison. Ofcourse there probably would be 
a great many cases where, if the decision was disregarded by the employees, 
they could not be reached by a fine. 

Q. Have any cases arisen under that statute and been carried to court?—A. No. 
As I say, we have had no occasion to make any test of it. I believe since that 
act was passed we have had something like 8 cases of arbitration strictly, probably 
6 or 8 cases, and in none of those has thadecision been disregarded. 

Q. Do you think the law has some effect on parties to cause them to abide by 
the findings of the board?—A. Yes; I believe it has. The immediate occasion for 
that amendment was the Virden case. That case had been before the board twice. 
In 1898 the operators and miners of some 8 or 9 mines in the subdistrict known 
as the Chicago and Alton subdistrict joined in an application for arbitration, and 
the board rendered a decision sustaining the position of the miners. The grounds 
of the decision were a little unusual. At that time a State agreement had been 
made between the operators and the miners fixing the scale of wages for the 
various mining districts of the State. The operators in this subdistrict were par- 
ties to this agreement, as were also the miners. The board simply held that that 
was a compact which should not be violated, and that the operators should pay 
the price fixed by the State scale simply because it was in the nature of a con- 
tract, and that they by their representatives and the miners by their representa- 
tives were parties to it, without going into the merits of the case at all. The 
operators took the position that they simply could not pay the scale price and 
refused to pay it, and the suspension continued. Then later on they attempted 
to import colored miners from the South, and that was the immediate occasion 
for the rioting in the following October, 1898. The matter ran along until about 
the middle of November, when a joint conference was held in Chicago, and one 
of our members, Mr. Keefe, presided at the conference; and a settlement was 
effected for the time being. But when the new scale was adopted in the follow- 
ing spring the trouble broke out again; that is, the scale fixed the same old price 
40 cents. Then the operators petitioned the board of arbitration, but the men 
refused to join; and the result was that the board merely heard the case and ren- 
dered a decision to which no attention was paid, and it ran along until some time 
afterwards when a settlement was arranged. But the first case, the case in 1898 
when the operators disregarded the decision of the board, was the case which sug- 
gested this amendment, because in that case if the law had contained this pro- 
vision the operators could have been reached and compliance with the decision 
could have been enforced. 


@. Both parties, then, have refused at times to heed the recommendations of 


the board?—A. Yes. In the other case the miners were not parties to the arbi- - 


tration. The operators petitioned, but the miners took the position that the 
operators had been guilty of bad faith in the former arbitration. They said they 
had nothing to arbitrate, and they refused to submit their case, although they 
were present by representatives, and some of them were examined as witnesses; 
but they announced beforehand that they would pay no attention to tne decision, 
because the operators had disregarded the decision in the former proceeding, and 
they did not care to arbitrate again. i 

Q. Before that Virden difficulty came on had the board any power of initiative 
to try to effect a conciliation?—A. Yes: 1+ 411 that power from the beginning. 
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Q. Had the board heard of the difficulty and tried to conciliate the parties?-~ 
A. Yes. Our first experience down at Virden was just before the great coal 
strike of 1897; and an effort was made at conciliation then, but it was ineffectual 
because that soon became a part of the strike which spread over the entire bitu- 
minous coal field. Our board joined with other State boards in a meeting at 
Pittsburg, which made an ineffectual effort to effect a settlement in the entire 
field; and, of course, everything was dropped then in the way of conciliation in 
the local cases, because it all depended upon the general settlement. 

Q. Is it your belief that the conciliatory offices of the board are quite generally 
effective and tend to deter the men and the employers from entering upon the 
acute stage?—A. Yes; I believe the general effect is good. Of course there are 
individual cases in which conciliation is entirely ineffectual, but there are a great 
many cases in which trouble is entirely avoided simply by the timely interven- 
tion of the board. 

Q. In cases of arbitration is the State board always called in, or do the parties 
select arbitrators of their own sometimes?—A. In Chicago a great many of the 
trades have their own method of arbitration, private arbitration; and, in fact, 
our work has been mainly outside of Chicago. One of our members is a Chicago 
man, is the labor representative on the board, and he looks after the work of con- 
ciliation up there chiefly so far as the board has anything to do with it; but our 
work has been very largely—we have had a number of cases in Chicago—but it 
has been largely outside of Chicago, where no other means are provided. 

. Has it ever occurred to you that there is too much disregard of the arbitra- 
tion law by the Chicago people?—A. I do not know. We have taken the position 
of encouraging private arbitration to the fullest extent. If they prefer to settle 
their differences by their own local arbitrators or committees, the board is gener- 
ally disposed to encourage them to do so, Of course in such cases as the troublein 
the building trades there, we think that ought to have been submitted to the board. 
In fact, the board, in fulfillment of its duty under the law, endeavored some months 
ago to effect a settlement—that is, our services were tendered, and members of 
the board were there some time, but neither side was disposed to submit the mat- 
ter to our board, and, of course, nothing was done. That was one of the things 
that suggested this amendment I speak of—simply authorizing the board, without 
regard to the petition or wishes of the parties, to make an investigation. 

Q. Is there any other respect in which recent experience suggests to you further 
changes in the law?—A. No; I do not think of any. Of course we are likely to 
learn something more by further experience. These things have been suggested 
as we have gone along, but I do not think of anything more at present. 

Q. Have you compared your law with the arbitration laws of other States?— 
A. Yes, to some extent, but not recently. At the time we were preparing these 
amendments, I went over the laws of other States: and last winter I sent out 
a circular letter to the boards in other States making inquiries as to the operation 
of their laws, and where there was local arbitration provided for I addressed com- 
munications to the commissioner of labor, and I got a number of replies. I had 
intended bringing those with me, but overlooked it. Ina general way the drift of 
the answers was that local arbitration has not been very successful. What I 
mean by that is, those laws which provide for the formation of a board in each 
particular case. For instance, in Missouri I believe the commissioner of labor 
selects the board; he is chairman and he selects a new board for every case. 
He wrote me that their law had been entirely unsatisfactory and ineffectual. I 
found only a few State boards which had really done very much work or had 
attempted to. The former president of the Minnesota board wrote me that they 
had really had no board for about three years—something to that effect. The law 
provides no compensation for the members. The first board appointed, after the 
expiration of their terms declined to serve longer, I believe, and the governor had 
never made a new appointment; and he said that they had had only one case. 
That was the case of a disagreement between the publishers of St. Paul and their 
employees; the board had made an investigation and rendered a decision which 
was unsatisfactory to both sides. In a number of States—in three or four; I can 
not recall them now—the existence of an arbitration law was unknown to offi- 
cers of the State government. Iaddressed some letters to the secretaries of state, 
and in one of the Western States, I remember, the commissioner of labor wrote 
me that they had no arbitration law at all; so I inclosed him a copy of the law 
of his State, and he then wrote me that he had overlooked it, that he had for- 
gotten about it, that they had an arbitration law,and that members had been 
appointed under the law, but that he was not able to locate them or tell anything 
about their present whereabouts, that they had never had a case. A great many 
of the laws are defective, no doubt. Our law, though defective, probably was 
among the best. It was modeled after the Massachusetts law; although not con- 


forming to it in every way, that was taken as the basis. 
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QQ. ea Mr. Kennepy.) Would you care to name that Western State?—A. It 
was Idaho, if I remember; I would not be absolutely certain. I have the corre- 
spondence at my office at Springfield. q 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKE.) Your law, then, was framed after a pretty careful study 
of similar laws in other States, and after having had some experience in yourown ~ 
State it was amended, so that you think it is about as advanced a model of law as. 
there is on the subject now?—A. Yes, that is the view that our board takes of it. 


Of course we would like to devise some means, without the passage of a compul- x 
sory arbitration law, of holding out stronger inducements to arbitration—we have — 


not favored compulsion—and that is one of the purposes of this amendment that _ 
we suggest, providing for an investigation regardless of applications or the wishes 
of the parties. ‘ oa 

Q. Do you see any objection to a provision requiring notice of a proposed strike 
or lockout from either side?—A. No. ‘ 

Q. For a limited period, and that it is going to continue a certain length of 
time?—A. No, I do not. 4 

Q. What do you think would be the effect of a provision of that kind?—A, 
Whether it could be enforced or not would be a question. I donot know. There ~ 
might be some difficulty in enforcing a provision of that kind. 

Q. Is it your opinion that it would make for peace rather than war?—A. Yes; 
I believe it would; I believe it would be an entirely proper provision. 

Q. Are you pretty familiar with the Chicago building trades difficulty that is 
now so prolonged?—A. No; personally I am not. As I say, beyond the efforts 
that individual members of our board made to effect a settlement there or get the 
matter before the board, we have had nothing to do with it. Our Chicago mem- 
ber, who is a labor man, personally knows more about it than I do. 

Q. Does it not seem to you that there ought to be some provision of law to avert 
such a public calamity as that?—A. There certainly ought to be, if it is practicable 
to devise a law that will do it. md 

Q. Has your board studied the subject with a view to seeing if there is any 
detect in your present law applicable to that condition of affairs?-—A. The board 
has given that consideration, but we have been unable to find any very definite 
solution for it. We have thought that some such poweras has been suggested by 
this amendment I speak of might be conducive to a settlement in a case of that 
kind; that is, if the board had authority to go there and examine everybody that 
it saw fit to and get at all the facts that are necessary to an equitable decision, 
and render a decision, or an opinion rather, and make its findings public, that it 
might have such an influence upon the parties themselves. Of course that is 
altogether problematical; we do nut know just what effect it would have. 

Q. The board now has only a recommendatory power in any case, has it?—A. In 
cases where both sides join in the application our decisions are binding for a 
period of 6 months, and we have a provision, as I say, for enforcing our decision. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuuies.) How can you enforce that on labor if they refuse to 
work?—A. The employer in that case may file a duly certified copy of the decision 
with the circuit court or the county court of the county in which the place of 
employment is located, and he must show that the decision has been disregarded. 
Then upon that showing the court may enter such order as may be deemed nec- 
essary to compel compliance with the decision, and to that end may punish for 
contempt. Iwill just read that provision of the law. Thisis section 5a (reading): 

‘5a. In the event of a failure to abide by the decision of said board in any case 
in which both employer and employees shall have joined in the application, any 
person or persons aggrieved thereby may file with the clerk of the circuit court or 
county court of the county in which the offending party resides, or in the case of 
an employer in the county in which the place of employment is located, a duly 
authenticated copy of such decision, accompanied by a verified petition reciting 
the fact that such decision has not been complied with and stating by whom and 
in what respect it has been disregarded. Thereupon the circuit court or the 
county court (as the case may be) or the judge thereof, if in vacation, shall grant 
a rule against the party or parties so charged to show cause within 10 days why 
such decision has not been complied with, which shall be served by the sheriff as 
other process. Upon return made to the rule, the court, or the judge thereof, if 
in vacation, shall hear and determine the questions presented, and to secure a 
compliance with such decision may punish the offending party or parties for con- 
tempt, but such punishment shall in no case extend to imprisonment.” 

Of course, right there is the difficulty in reaching the employees. As a mattet 
of fact, there are a great many of them without property which could be reached 
for the collection of a fine, but, on the other hand, there are some that do have 
property, and in some branches of trade there are a great many of them that have 
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property; but the board took the view that that kind of a provision would at least 

ave a good moral effect on the men. Of cour 

Ro Tras eh ee under all circumstances. Vane ae 
5 oes not state the fine; they can not imprison, but it does not state the 

amount of the fine?-—A. No; the court may si ; is i 

BE eica Of the count. y simply fine for contempt; that is in 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) Have any cases been taken into court under that law?— 
A. No; no case has arisen since the enactment of this amendment. This was 
enacted only in 1899, and since then in every case heard on a joint application the 
decision has been complied with. There was one case in particular I recall in 
which the parties did not like the decision, but they complied with it and there 
was no trouble. The only instance approaching a disregard of the decision on 
anything like a joint application was the case at Pana. There the trouble had 
existed for something like 18 months; there had been bloodshed and troops had 
been maintained there. The board at the beginning of the trouble had heard 
the case upon the application of the men, but the operators at that time refused 
absolutely to have anything to do with the arbitration and we had no power to get 
them before us as witnesses. That was the thing that suggested the amendment to - 
compel the attendance of witnesses in all cases. And then in 1899, through the 
efforts of the board, the operators and miners were gotten together again, several 
conferences were held, and finally evidence was heard and the board rendered a 
decision, but the whole proceeding was in the nature of a conciliation more than 
a case of arbitration, and there was no attempt to conform to the strict letter 
of the law governing arbitration. In that case the men refused to accept the 
decision, and there was a serious question whether the decision could be enforced 
in that particular case—that is, whether the provision for enforcement of decisions 
applied to that case, and no attempt was made to enforce it. 

(By Mr. CLarKz.) Have the best lawyers in your State given this subject 
profound study?—A. No; Ican not say that they have. Our attorney-general has 
given us to two or three opinions upon some points of the law, but the whole sub- 
ject of arbitration I do not think has been considered from the legal standpoint by 
our ablest lawyers. We had some good lawyers in the legislature at the time the 
act was passed, and two or three good lawyers have been members of the board 
under the law; but aside from these I know of no lawyer in the State who has 
given the general subject profound consideration. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiuurps.) How could this contempt of court affect a person if im- 
prisonment was barred? What other penalty would the court inflict?—A. The 
court could simply inflict a fine. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Take a railway corporation—it could inflict a fine of 
$100,000, could it, or is it limited?—A. That rests in the discretion of the court. 
The board has nothing to do with it directly; it simply passes from the power of 
the board, and it would simply be a case of contempt, as other cases of contempt 
in the circuit and county courts, with the exception of the provision prohibiting 
imprisonment. The idea of the board in putting in that proviso was this: The 
board feared that if the law was made too severe it would simply become 
repulsive or obnoxious to both employers and employees; they would be afraid 
to have anything to do with arbitration under the law; they would be afraid 
to submit their differences if there was a prospect that failure to comply might 
lead to imprisonment. } 

Q. But ought not the amount of fine to have been defined between certain 
amounts? Is it safe to trust a power of that kind in the mind of the court 
without limiting it, say from $1,000 to $10,000, or some given amount?—A, Such a 
provision might be well. There is such a variety of circumstances that will 
arise that it is pretty hard to tell. In one case a fine of $25 might be a great hard- 
ship, and one of $10,000 in another case might be ineffectual. I think it safe to 
leave the amount to be fixed by the court, as in other cases of contempt. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would it not be infringing the power of the court 
to attempt to fix the amount?—A. That might be true. ae 

Mr. Tompkins. I think it is assumed that the court may go on and inflict more 
and more punishment until it establishes its dignity. 

The WITNESS. This is an offense committed out of the presence of the court. 
We considered that point at the time, and I think our conclusion was that the 
legislature had the power to make that provision in a case of this kind. Of course, 
the court has the inherent power to punish for contempt, but the legislature may 
reeulate the exercise of the power, within certain limitations, and I think our 


conclusion was that, in cases of this kind, it was within the power of the legisla- 


ture to limit the punishment to the imposition of a fine. 
(Testimony closed.) 
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Cuicaaco, Inu., November 24, 1899. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN C. M’COY, 
Ex-president Kansas City Live Stock Exchange. 


The Subcommission on Transportation being in session in Chicago, IL, 
November 24, 1899, Representative Lorimer presiding, Mr. John C. McCoy, being 
duly sworn, testified as follows: . 

Q. (By Representative LormmeER.) Please state your full name.—A. John C. 
McCoy. 

Q. And your post-office address.—A. Kansas City, Mo. ' 

Q. And your connection, if any, with any organization or business.—A. I am 
in the live-stock commission business; I have no official connection with any 
organization. \ . : 

Q. The matter we understand your paper appertains to is a matter that this 
subcommission is not going into, but we would be glad to have your statement, 
and to have you submit your paper as a part of your testimony, and it will 
become a part of the record of the commission and be used in another direction 
when we are taking up that particular subject; if you are disposed to submit it 
in that way we would be glad to have it.—A. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Q. (By Mr. KEennEDy.) Please state the scope of the paper.—A. The scope of 
the paper is the history and usages, benefits and rules of commercial organiza- 
tions, and their relation to the commerce of the country. ‘ 

Q. Any particular kind of commercial organizations?—A. No. There is 
scarcely a line of business to-day in which there is not an exchange. Commer- 
cial organization similar to boards of trade, chambers of commerce, and exchanges 
of all characters permeate almost all lines of trade. 

Q. (By Representative LORIMER.) Have the shippers in your city any complaint 
against the railroad companies on accountof discriminations in transportation?— 
A. In the line of trade in which I am engaged we have interests of sufficient 
importance to merit the attention of the commission; but, so far as the live-stock 
industry of Kansas City is concerned, we have no especial complaints. 

Q. (By Representative OTJEN.) Give us a little idea of the extent of the live- 
stock business in Kansas City.—A. The live-stock industry of Kansas City is 
second to Chicago, Chicago being the largest live-stock market in the world, and 
Kansas City is next. The volume of sales of live stock on that market last year 
was $112,650,000, which is an average of about $360,000 per day. 

Q. And of the people engaged in that business, are they mostly firms and indi- 
viduals?—A. The live stock is handled almost exclusively on a commission; more 
so, I suppose, than any other line of commodities. The commission merchant 
receives the stock on consignment from the farmer, ranchman, or stock raisers. 

Q. From the West?—A. Some from the East. The territory from which Kansas 
City received livestock last year was about 33 States and Territories. 

Q@. North, South, West, and some from the East?—A. And some from the East. 

@. And where are your shipments made to after they are received; are many of 
them slaughtered there?—A. A large per cent of them are either slaughtered 
there or secured to go back to the country for feeding purposes. I believe about 
95 per cent of the cattle are either slaughtered on that market or sold to go back 
to the country as feeders. 

Q. Do any of them ship what are left?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where do they go to, mostly?—A. Do you refer to cattle now, exclusively? 

@. Yes.—A. They are bought by exporters, men who buy them to ship them to 
foreign countries, and some are brought to Chicago, bought on orders to go to 
such places as Buffalo, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and other cities, and a very 
small proportion are bought up by speculators who may forward them to Chicago 
with a view to making the advance. A 

Q. Of course, as to the cattle slaughtered there the shipments go to all parts of 
the country and abroad?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Lorimer.) Is there any complaint among the cattle 
dealers in your city as to discriminations against your city and in favor of others 
in your line of trade?—A. No; so far as the live-stock industry is concerned, we 
have been extremely fortunate in that respect, and we have no general complaint 
to make in regard to discriminations. 

@. (By Representative OTJEN.) Did your class of business make a call on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for any regulation of rates?)—A. No; our line 
of business has not. Neither has the city ever had occasion to call on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. There was a case before the Interstate Commerce 


ore 
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Commission brought by the city of Omaha, in which we had to appear and make 
our defense. 

Q. Is it your opinion that authority should be conferred on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to regulate railroad rates?—A. My opinion is that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should have power of that sort to enforce its rulings. 

Q. (By Representative LormmER.) Have you anything further to suggest?—A. 
I don’t think so; Iam not very familiar with the transportation matter. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy.) It will be just as satisfactory to you if this document 
of yours is printed in the testimony of the Industrial Commission as though you 
had read it here this afternoon?—A. Entirely so; yes. 

The paper submitted by Mr. McCoy follows: 


COMMERCIAL EXCHANGES—THEY SHOULD BE STRENGTHENED AND THEIR USE- 
FULNESS INCREASED. 


It is earnestly urged that this body report in favor of legislation to strengthen 
the usefulness of the commercial organizations variously known as boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce, and exchanges. A failure to appreciate the real 
purposes and functions of these bodies (when properly conducted and devoted to 
their legitimate purposes) has led to opinions and even to State legislation which 
is inimical to the commerce and welfare of our land. How far Federal legisla- 
tion can accomplish the reforms and grant the aid which are so much needed 
involves a constitutional question which a layman can not be expected to dis- 
cuss. It may be suggested, however, that a provision that when a copy of its 
rules is filed with and approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, or, 
better still, by the Department of Commerce (should the general demand for its 
creation be embodied in legislation to this end), such rules shall have the force 
and effect of laws and as such be conclusively binding, will be of inestimable 
benefit to the commerce of the land. 

It has been well said that the ‘‘chief glory of a nation is in its commerce,” and 
to my mind it was a wise act of Congress to establish this commission—an 
agency for the purpose of gathering information by the aid of which the already 
grand and wonderful proportions of the commerce of this country may be broad- 
ened and increased. 

The Supreme Court of the United States said in one of itsrulings: ‘‘ Commerce 
in its largest sense must be taken to be one of the most important subjects of 
legislation, and an intention to promote and facilitate it and not to hamper and 
destroy it is naturally to be attributed to Congress.” 

There are those who are disposed to cavil at the activity of business men and 
commercial organizations in the general field of promoting the movement of leg- 
islation and the agitation of public matters. To such may be vouchsafed and 
commended the conclusions of the Right Hon. John Bright, of whose mem- 
ory it is a fairly earned praise to say that he was one of the greatest statesmen 
of the century: ‘‘I believe it is objected by some persons that great questions 
are for the legislature and not for the chambers of commerce. I should like to 
ask what would Parliament be if it were not for that public opinion which not 
only instructs it but impels it forward?” : 

Mr. Dos Passos, in the admirable preface to his treatise on Stock Exchanges 
(which has been judiciously characterized as ‘“‘a valuable contribution to the 
learning of the profession”), declares: ‘‘The aggregate annual transaction of 
stock exchanges alone reach figures which are simply too vast for human com- 
prehension to grasp;” and that ‘‘such exchanges have become of incontestible 
value to the public,” and also that ‘‘it is absolutely certain that without the 
existence of great public marts, like the New York and London stock exchanges, 
the marvelous development and progress of this country, which makes it the 
admiration and wonder of the civilized world, would not have been attained.” 

It is therefore proper that your consideration be directed to the commercial 
exchanges of the country. Following the principle laid down by the Right Hon. 
John Bright, just quoted, it is also proper that we, as business men, confer with 
you. I have been asked to appear before you on their behalf, not because I possess 
any especial fitness for the work, but because it was my good fortune to be at the 
head, having been honored by the election to the presidency of the Kansas City 
Live Stock Exchange, a commercial organization which the most learned, digni- 
fied, and greatest court known to the world—the Supreme Court of the United 
States—declared to be a good institution, giving it a judicial right to exist. 

Before entering upon the discussion of commercial exchanges, I wish to make 
public achnowledgment of the fact that the greater part of what I shall say has 
been copied from a paper read by Mr. Louis C. Krauthoff before the Commercial 
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Club of Kansas City, Mo., and his brief submitted to the Supreme Court in the 
case just mentioned, and to express my appreciation of his courtesy In permitting — 
me to do so. — ; meine 3 4, ; 

In a recent standard treatise devoted to the subject the conclusion is deliber- 
ately expressed that ‘‘as an institution the board of trade (the words should have A 
been commercial exchanges) has attained a position not inferior in influence and — 
importance to any of the distinctive adjuncts of this commercial age. In fact,it 
is now a factor in our material development as indispensable to its presententirety — 
and future progress as is either the railroad or the telegraph. Initspresentform, — 
indeed, the exchange is a legitimate outcome of modern commerce, the necessity 
for which could be fully realized only in its absence. oe! ; 

«The topic is, therefore, one which merits careful study. Familiarity with the 
development and functions of commercial exchanges can not fail to be of abiding ~ 
interest, for these institutions regulate practically all the business which goes to 
make up the commercial and financial transactions of the civilized world, and 
to-day it may be said that there is not a single phase of business which does not 
gain its inspiration and usages from the existence of an exchange, nor a single city 
in the civilized world which has developed into a trading center of even moderate 
proportions which does not owe its standing largely to the influence of such an 
organization.” aS. 

These organizations have been many times subjected to a careful and discrimi- 

nating discussion, with a view to developing their true characterization. Their 
organization grew out of a necessity for new and greater facilities for exchanging 
and negotiating incident to the rapidly developing commercial interests of the 
country; and we find their definition in the Century Dictionary to be, ‘‘ An 
association of business men established in most large cities for the furtherance of 
commercial interests, the enactment of rules for the regulation of trade, and the 
consideration of legislation affecting banking, insurance, railroads, customs, etc. 
A voluntary association of the merchants and traders of a city or town for the 
protection of their commercial interests¥’ They are a means by and through 
which the individual members who ‘* have become associated are the better ena- 
bled to transact their business; to maintain and uphold a proper way of doing it; 
and to create the means for preserving integrity.” 

Recently the Supreme Court of the United States said, with great precision, 
and after a most exhaustive investigation, that, ‘‘ From very early times it has 
been the custom for men engaged in the occupation of buying and selling articles 
of a similar nature, at any particular place, to associate themselves together. 
The object of the association has, in many cases, been to provide for the ready 
transaction of the business of the associates by obtaining a general headquarters 
for its conduct, and thus to insure a quick and certain market for the sale or pur- 
chase of the article dealt in. Another purpose has been to provide a standard of 
business integrity among the members by adopting rules for fair and just dealing | 
among them and enforcing the same by penalties for their violation. The agree- 
ments have been voluntary, and the penalties have been enforced under the super- 
vision and by members of the association. The leading design of such an 
exchange is to inspire confidence with the public that all transactions carried on 
under its auspices will be conducted under a moral code embodying the dictates 
of the highest conceivable standard of honor and justice. The purpose is to estab- 
lish, develop, and maintain a market.” 

We thus find that the purposes of a commercial exchange are twofold. First, 
to establish, protect, and build up the market in the particular line of trade over 
which it has an infiuence, thereby increasing in commercial importance the city 
in which it is located; and second, to provide just and equitable rules for the 
transaction of business between the members and with the public; to insure the 
least friction in the commercial machinery which operates the wheels of com- 
merce in its own particular sphere. 

** History teaches that when Rome and Greece were in their glory there was a 
constantly growing tendency on the part of the merchants to meet at fixed places 
or during given hours for the purpose of exchanging information and of negotiat- 
ing transactions; and that the first public bank known to history was organized 
on the Rialto of Venice, made famous by the matchless genius of Shakespeare.” 

The Paris Bourse was organized as early as 1304, and although harassed for 
centuries by persons who sought to enjoy the privileges of its members, closed by 
a decree of the French Revolution, it stands to-day the most important financial 
and commercial exchange in continental Europe. for it is a commercial 
exchange, there being a striking similarity in its rules and by-laws to those of all 
other exchanges. Although closed by a decree of the French Revolution, it was 
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established the same year, and, as if to make amends for the injustice, the 
state furnished the ground for a building, the city of Paris paid the cost of the 
an cture, amounting to over $1,500,000, and Napoleon himself laid the corner 

one. é 
Sir Thomas Gresham, whose statesmanship moved the conviction during the 
days of Elizabeth that if England would achieve a resplendent supremacy it must 
be in the demain of commerce, founded the Royal Exchange in 1566-1570. In 1571 
the merchants of London established the Corn Exchange on the spot which is now 
known as Cornhill, and that exchange, under its present generally accepted name 
of St. Mark’s Lane, has ever since been an important factor in the grain trade of 
the world. The London Stock Exchange is doubtless one of the most important 
commercial factors in the world. Its origin and growth have been thus sum- 
marized: ‘“‘It was the custom toward the close of the seventeenth century for 
brokers and jobbers to congregate about the Bank of England, and they were 
_ given authority by statute to carry on their dealings in the rotunda of that 
_ building. But in 1698 the approaches became so obstructed that they were com- 
_ pelled to move their quarters to Change Alley. So many objectionable persons, 
_ however, found an entrance under this arrangement that it became necessary to 
adopt some other method. Accordingly, in 1801, the present stock exchange was 
organized.” 

The real life of the modern commercial exchanges of England and America 
began in the latter part of the eighteenth century. The New York Stock 
Exchange had its origin in an agreement made between a number of gentlemen 
on May 17, 1792, in which they ‘‘do solemnly promise and pledge ourselves to 
each other that we will not buy or sell, from this day, for any person whatsoever, 
any kind of public stock at a less rate than one-fourth per cent commission, and 
that we will give a preference to each other in our negotiations.” 

A learned judge declared that the good will of the New York Stock Exchange 
was attributable to ‘‘a long and honorable career and the high character of its 
members,” and the Federal court said regarding its rules that they ‘‘ are not open 
to objection on the grounds of public policy,” which is of especial significance, 
as it is a well-known fact that the rules of all the commercial exchanges in this 
country were taken from and patterned after those of the New York Stock 
Exchange, which to-day has a membership of 1,100, valued at $35,000 each. As 
the commercial prosperity of this great country developed the necessity for com- 
mercial exchanges arose, for, as said by the Supreme Court, ‘‘ From very early 
times it has been the custom for men engaged in the occupation of buying and 
selling articles of a similar nature to associate themselves together.” 

We therefore find that the Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange was organized in 
1844, the Boston Stock Exchange in 1834. The Chicago Board of Trade was 
organized in 1848, incorporated in 1859, and to-day occupies a building which 
cost $1,840,000. It has a membership of about 2,000, and its membership fee is 

10,000. 
: The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce was organized in 1839 with 42 members. 
It now has nearly 2,000 members, and occupies a building costing $775,000, 

The Toledo Produce Exchange was organized in 1849, and owns a building cost- 
ing $150,000. ; 

The Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange, organized in 1853, has a membership 
of 550 and a building costing $600,000. ; 

The Philadelphia Commercial Exchange was organized in 1854. 

The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange was the outgrowth of a body formed in 
1836. It now occupies a building costing $1,800,000, has a membership of 3,000, 
and its membership fee is $2,500. 

The New York Produce Exchange was organized in 1862. It now owns a build- 
ing which cost $3,200,000. Its membership is limited to 3,000, and its membership 
fee is $10,000. 

The’ New Orleans Cotton Exchange was organized in 1870. It has a member- 
ship of 375, and owns a building which cost $450,000. : 

The Chicago Live Stock Exchange was organized in 1884. Its membership fee 
is $1,500, and it now has 700 members. ‘ hits 

The Kansas City Live Stock Exchange was organized in 1886, It has 300 mem- 
bers, and its membership fee is $1,500. ; 

I have attempted in this way to impress upon your committee the vast field 
covered by commercial exchanges, and to give some idea of their membership 
and commercial importance. Bear in mind that in every city which aspires to be 
of commercial importance there exists one or more of such exchanges. I have 
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tabulated here a list of 31 exchanges, which show in 1897 a total membership 
19,715, the aggregate value of whose membership is $111,915,090. 


Number 
a Name of exchange. of mem-| Value. 
bers. 

New VorkStock WxCheang@s wp scan sete ee anup ace ee me a= ss camel ds ens om 1,100 | $35, 000 
Boston Stock Bxchange ...---.--------seaecscccce= 150 12, 500 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange...........-.-------- 230 8, 000 
Ohigaro:Stocle Bxchange >. :<5--sesassess seaeesaeaor 445 1, 500 667, 500 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 200 6, 000 , 200, 000 
Whicago Board Ob DLAC). ses.> peat sens ws aaes ee een a ee meee 1, 900 10, 600 , 000, 000 
New Vork Prodice Bxchange. S25 .2-.5--2 20s essen ene eea es «se ees 3, 000 10, 000 , 000, 000° 
St duouis Merchants’ BxChange-eascs sseksssses sasena= eee eeaees = 3, 000 2,500 , 200, 000 
IB OSstOMMROATGLOL INIA Ces co. lc nsec oe cede omits omen epee ener aes saa 975 350 334, 950° 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange ---..--.-- -- -- 9 ae enn enn eae 490 1, 000 490, 000. 
Baltimore Com and Morr Kxcheanges..ice..e522—= =n 2asenete see eee 550 250 137,500 
iBuialO Grain Hxebane Geo hae sees sees ae ene nene 2 eee aaa ee ee 478 100 47,800 
Detroit Boardion Prades 22 sae assess ce ee aaa eae eee 125 50 6, 250 
NRO VG Kon EX Coxe hu erahe db (el aye hales ee ee BAB SR RRA ee Se se 100 250 25, 000 
Milwaukee Chamberon COmmerces 22. -2- se. --aaeeass eee ee ee 600 1,000 600, 000° 
ACAI SAS OLE GONG Ol MTN Co ect seers catna ns erica anes aa ae nn oma 200 1,000 200, 000 
PeornatBoardiot Uinadesss1s 5-5. se sseebeee eae ee aeons eee oad 105 500 52, 500° 
Minnespolis'Chamiber Of COMMELCE . 24-2 - <6 ean isin naa 538 1, 000 538, 000 
Dy cilroryaee om Ot MEME © pee eie cae a Se eierne eerie cle eee eee ee 185 500 92,500 
Newey OLR Coles PRCRANSEs ccc cee occssccccscs -eceeeea mon as= stan ode BI by 1,000 312, 000 
New Orleans! Covtonvbxchanpe sot testes seg cease ewe eeee apeete ss 377 1,000 377, 000 
New, Monks Comtonetis CME PGi. caries: elem Sea a a maa as 450 10, 000 4, 500, 000 
Memphis Cotton Exchange.......--.----- ea 165 500 82,500 
New VorkiReall state Exchange... 2... .esssccest onswe ss acaese eee ae 500 1, 000 500,000 
New Vork Consolidated iixchane6. costes 1-5-5 seca ee ees Soe ew 2,050 125 256, 250 
Ghicasorbive Stock Bxchange.se.5 tatsaie whe see eer oa eee oe 698 1,500 1, 047, 000 
Selous Inve SOCK HIXCh AMMO sas cc. Sveninse sence oan a nae eae 128 1, 250 " 
Kansas City Live Stock Exchange... 2222s. ---ecceeesees=o=sceeeeese 300 2,500 
indiana polisitave Stock Wixchanee:.s... sa. csss Mec ceces cena eee 60 500 
Omaha ive Stock xchange .<. <.d-<msesieds sos ebissk oe nea Sein weed 204 1,000 
TSUNA ON Vly ast Oley eat oe. eV RAY Saeco oe oS ee os eee ese Le 100 500 

GN OVC Ha, Sak bape See A Sia Ns eae RRS Pc ee OP ee eo 19,4715 Ain See 111, 915, 090 


In a few commercial bodies the membership is limited to a given number; but — 
in most of these, such as the New York Stock Exchange, which limits its mem- 
bership to 1,100, and the New York Produce Exchange, which has a limit of 3,000, 
the limit is placed on account of expediency, it being deemed impracticable to 
operate with more. In the vast majority of exchanges the membership is unlim- 
ited, and in the exchange with which I have the honor to be connected the invi- 
tation is almost as free as the ‘‘ whosoever will,” for its rules say that ‘any 
person of good character and credit whose interests are centered at the Kansas City 
Stock Yards shall be admitted,” ete. The Paris Bourse admits only 60 members. 

Justice Peckham caught the true spirit of commercial exchanges in delivering 
the opinion of the court in Anderson v. United States (171 U. S., 604), which was 
decided October 24, 1898, when he said: ‘‘ The agreement lacks, too, every ingre- 
dient of monopoly. Everyone can become a member of the association, and the 
natural desire of each member to do as much business as he could would not be 
in the least diminished by reason of membership, while the business done would 
still be the individual and private business of each member, and each would be ~ 
in direct and immediate competition with each and all of the other members. 
If all engaged in the business were to become members of the association, yet, 
as the association itself does no business, it can and does monopolize none.” 

Another court held that, in an exchange, ‘‘ Each purchase and sale is not for 
the joint benefit of the body, but is an individual transaction between the parties 
making it.” And still another court found that ‘‘ The association does not share 
in the losses of the individual associates; each member takes his own gains and 
individually sustains the losses incident to his engagements.” 

A commercial exchange is not engaged in business. Its members, either as 
individuals or members of firms, companies or corporations, are engaged therein, 
each conducting his own business to his individual advantage. In no field of the 
commercial world is competition more strong than among members of commer- 
cial exchanges. Each engaged in the same line of trade, all bound by the same 
rules, usages, and customs, all having the same rights and privileges—merit, 
business enterprise,and industry become the necessary elements to insure the 
reaching of that goal, the ainbition of the progressive merchant—that of com- 
mercial supremacy. 
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In this day of commercial activity, when the aggregation of capital has become 

so frequent, and its power so great as to be considered by many as a menace to 

the industrial welfare of the country; when the so-called trusts, combines, and 
monopolies have assumed such proportions as to merit the attention of this Com- 
mission, of which you gentlemen are a part, it is well to observe that commercial - 
exchanges ‘‘ lack every ingredient of monopoly,” and pleasing to note that it has 
recently been said by one in authority that ‘associations are so common an ele- 
ment, not only in commerce, but in all affairs of life, that it would be perilous ~ 
on the part of the court to assert that they impair competition, destroy emulation 
and diminish exertion. There is scarcely an occupation of life, scarcely a branch 
of trade from the largest to the smallest, that does not feel the existing and invig- 
orating influence of these wonderful instrumentalities.” In fact, the very prin- 
ciple involved is antagonistic to monopolistic tendencies. The association itself 
has no influence on nor assumes any control over either the supply or price of 
commodities, and its doors are open for any reputable person to enter who cares 
to avail himself of its privileges; the only condition being that he be ‘‘of legal 
age and of good character and credit” and agree to obey the rules he voluntarily 
assumes. 

The general object in view with all exchanges is well summarized in the pre- 
amble of the Kansas City Live Stock Exchange, concerning which it has recently 
been adjudged by the Supreme Court that the real purpose was in full accord 
with the ostensible one thus announced: ‘‘ We, the undersigned, for the purpose 
of organizing and maintaining a business exchange, not for pecuniary gain or 
profit nor for the transaction of business, but to promote and protect all interests 
connected with the buying and selling of live stock at the Kansas City Stock 
Yards, and to promulgate and enforce among the members high and correct 
moral principles in the transaction of business, do establish the Kansas City Live 

Stock Exchange.” 

It has long been an admitted principle of political economy ‘that a straggling 
trade in which every man is permitted to strive for the supremacy is fatal to its 
growth. A market can never be built up under a notice that its motto will be 
‘Every man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost.’ Those who are to con- 
tribute to a market by consigning to it or by making purchases thereat will never 
permit themselves to be put to the risk of being the ‘hindmost.’ The methods of 
trade are such that in the very nature of things the interposition of brokers and 

- commission men and other agents is imperatively necessary. By means of 
exchanges the public stands assured that each and every one of these will per- 
form their functions under a most exacting standard of moral honesty, and that 
a departure from this standard involves a correction more speedy and effectual 
than can be devised by legislature or courts. 

‘The inviolability of bargains is the foundation stone of the whole exchange 
system. The very notion of attempting to render any bargain void on account 
of a quibble or technical omission is altogether repugnant to the feeling of a 
reputable exchange, and is regarded as dishonorable and discreditable in the 

_ highest degree. The members have bound themselves together by a code of honor 
based on the inyiolability of bargains, and the maintenance of this standard has 
always been regarded as the principal function of the governing committee.” 

An eminent jurist has declared that in the absence of exchanges there would 
be ‘‘a state of things which in this country, where so many of these purchases 
and sales are effected every day, would be found intolerable and would speedily 
demand a remedy, than which no better could be devised than this practice so 
long established.” 

Imagine, if you can, a large railway system operating without time schedules, 
rules, and regulations for employees, each conductor, engineer, or other operator 
running trains at times and in such a manner as best suits his inclination and 
convenience; and yet the disasters physically would probably be no greater than 
the financial disasters that would result without the restraint put upon the com- 
mercial bandit, the unscrupulous trader, and the mental, physical, and avaricious 
bully that would infest the trade by the wise rules of commercial organizations. 

It has been noted that in substantial respects all exchanges haye been framed 
on the same model, and largely operated under the same rules. Generally speak- 
ing, the rules of an exchange cover these subjects: : 

The election of officers and appropriate committees and their respective func- 
tions; the qualifications for and the election to membership and the transfer 
thereof; the duty to religiously keep and perform contracts and obligations; to 
act with uprightness and fidelity, to observe gentlemanly decorum, and to protect 
unsullied the good name and dignity of the institution; a schedule of reasonable 
commissions; regulations to be adhered to in the conduct of a member's business, 
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suchas the hours and places for trading, the number and registration of employees, 
and the like; the trial and discipline of members who may violate the rules, and 
the machinery for enforcing the penalties adjudged; the posting on the bulletin” 
board of the names of persons elected to and suspended or expelled from member- 
ship, and other matters of general interest to the members; the inspection, care, 
and weighing of the commodities provided for, or the listing of securities to be 


dealt in, as the case may be, and the fees or other charges for such services; con- — 


fining the privileges of the organization to members in good standing, and forbid- 
ding dealings with persons not subject to, or willing to abide by, its rules; pre- 
seribing the form and effect of given bids or contracts and what shall constitute 


delivery or payment thereunder; the arbitration or other settlement of contro- | 


versies; and (usually in detail) the trading rules which are to govern transactions — 


had under the auspices of the organization. 

The point at which commercial exchanges have invariably been attacked by 
those who wished to engage in that ruinous competition that destroys, or to gain 
undeserved advantage through unscrupulous methods, has been its rules. With 
the understanding that the rules of an exchange only apply to these who volun- 
tarily beeome members, it is well to follow the argument of Mr. Krauthoff in his 
paper before the Commercial Club, of Kansas City, Mo.: 


“The courts are unanimous in saying that no person has a right to be admitted 


to the privileges of membership, but that such admission is a matter within the 
uncontrollable discretion of the organization itself. It follows from this rule that 
when an admission has been granted it is upon the condition that all the rules 
and regulations of the particular body shall be observed by the party. Submis- 
sion to these rules is the condition upon which the continuance of membership 
depends. It is not for any single member or any number of members to decide 
which of the rules shall be observed. To say that a member may violate a rule 
at pleasure is but to announce that a party toa contract may break it at will. In 
either event the consequences are upon him. His physical ability to break does 
not demonstrate an immunity from the résulting alternative. In the case of an 
exchange that alternative is an annihilation of membership. A child may say 
that it will play no longer, but the consequence is that it is out of the game. 

‘In truth, that great body of rules which constitutes the law merchant, and 
which governs practically all of the commercial transactions of the world is 
nothing more than a judicial recognition of the usages and customs of merchants 
which have been thereby crystallized into rules of law. It is a part of this devel- 
opment which has induced the conclusion that the rules of an exchange constitute 
a codification of the usages and customs which have been established by the par- 
ties in a given market and among themselves for the better conduct of their busi- 
ness. And these rules are the result of observation and experience. It is an 
entire misconception that selfishness prompts the establishment of any or all of 
its ordinances. It has been said by high authority that while an exchange does 
not and can not ‘control the relation of value to prices, it can and does secure a 
fair, free, and absolutely open market, where the dealings are matters of record 
and public knowledge.’ In the internal economy of an exchange every method 


best adapted to conserve the ends of straightforward and legitimate business — 


investment has been adopted.” 

In a review emanating from one who is anything but a friendly critic in other 
respects, if was frankly conceded of the London Stock Exchange that ‘its ordi- 
nances and customs are undoubtedly framed upon the same principles of honor, 


integrity, and fair dealing which actuate every honest and straightforward man.” — 


Unfairness repels trade: the purpose of an exchange is to attract it. 

The right to admit or exclude members at will is an important element in the 
institution. If every person, without regard to his character, capital, or qualifi- 
cation, could assume to himself the privileges of membership, these organizations 
would be worse than useless. It is a matt of the greatest importance that 
when a person is permitted to hold himself out as a member of a reputable 
exchange the world at large should have the right to regard him asa man of 
honor and integrity, and otherwise possessed of the qualifications outlined in the 
rules of that body. Otherwise the organization becomes a snare for the unwary 
and soon loses the respect of the public. An assertion of membership has been 
held to be a warranty that the party is engaged ‘‘ in carrying on a legitimate and 
lawful business” in an honorable manner. 

And so it must follow that the organization shall have the right to exercise a 
constant disciplinary jurisdiction over its members. It must not only be asserted 
but shown by actual administration and practice that the rules published to the 
world are intended to be observed in spirit as well as in letter; and it isa strik- 
ing tribute to the good faith which has attended the administrations of these 
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organizations that the rules designed to enforce upright dealing and the observ- 
ance of a high standard of honor have been relentlessly enforced, and that, too, 
in favor of nonmembers. The books are full of instances in which exchanges 
have administered justice, and even strained the quality of mercy, against mem- 
bers of the greatest and highest financial and social prominence. “And the courts, 
with a due appreciation of the underlying spirit which inspired the rules in ques- 
tion, have, in unbroken current, upheld the discipline imposed by such organiza- 
tions, and have announced their determination to uphold their acts tothe end that 
their objects may be triumphantly accomplished. 

It is a prominent feature of exchanges to provide a method for the arbitration 
of disputes. In some instances the provision is merely permissive; members may 
submit disputes to the prescribed tribunal in case either or both of them go elect; 
in others a member is bound to arbitrate at the request of the other party to the 
controversy; in others all disputes must be arbitrated whether the parties wish it 
or not, and in others a member must arbitrate a controversy, even with a non- 
member, at the latter’s request. 

The provision giving to nonmembers the right to compel a member to submit 
to arbitration is one which has been the subject of the highest commendation as 
evidencing practically that the organization will do justice and enforce observ- 
ance of its rules, although the effect of the violation in question has not been 
immediately harmful to a fellow-member. It is not an individual matter for a 
member to violate his agreement, but it affects the standing and character of the 
entire association. In such instances the organization is a conservator of the 
rights of every person who has entered upon business relations with one of its 
members, and it protects that person to the fullest extent within its power. It is 
a feature to specifically provide that the arbitration committee shall construe the 
rules ‘“‘as being designed to secure justice and equity in trade.” Contracts are 
enforced, whether legally binding or not, if morally obligatory. 

The value and importance of commercial exchanges being so universally recog- 
nized in the business world, it may be well to consider the light in which they 
have been held by the highest courts of the land and the attention they have 
received from statesmen, jurists, writers, and political economists. In 1668 one 
of the trade guilds was assailed as being in restraint of trade and as tending to a 
monopoly. In upholding the lawfulness of the organization the distinction was 
outlined ‘‘that instead, its rules constituted a mere regulation for the fair and 
orderly conduct of trade, and were designed to provide conveniences to that most 
commendable end.” 

By virtue of a series of parliamentary grants the city of London was authorized 
to regulate the occupation of a broker and to forbid anyone to act as such who 
had not been duly admitted, and it was enjoined upon such brokers that they 
‘shall not employ any person to act under him, to act as a broker, not being duly 
admitted, and shall not presume to meet and assemble in Exchange alley or other 
public passage in this city, and liberties thereof, other than upon the Royal 
Exchange.” 

We are told that in England, a case having been up which affected an exchange, 
an appeal was taken to the House of Lords to the end that an authoritative char- 
acterization of exchanges and their rules might be had, In the appellate court 
Lord Chancellor Cairns, after reviewing the leading rules of the organization, 
said: ‘‘I can see nothing whatever in these rules which is deserving of any ani- 
madversion whatever. They seem to me to be judicious and business-like rules.” 
And Lord O’Hagan said, in the same case: ‘‘I think there is no ground whatever 
for * * * animputation of impropriety, either as to the rules of the body or 
the proceedings of its members.” 

In 1892, in a case affecting the New York Cotton Exchange, the Supreme Court 
of the United States adjudged the charter, rules, and regulations of that exchange, 
“‘to show that this cotton exchange was a lawful body, organized for lawful 
business purposes.” , E 

One of the most bitterly contested cases of late years affecting commercial 
exchanges was that of the American Live Stock Commission Company v. The 
Chicago Live Stock Exchange, decided by the supreme court of the State of Tli- 
nois in 1892. A commission company was organized on the cooperative plan with 
a view of breaking down the rules and regulations of the exchange and thereby 
drawing to itself large trade. The court, after defining the exchange ‘‘to bea 
body not itself engaged in business, but merely providing facilities for the mem- 
bers to carry on, each for himself, his separate business according to the prescribed 
rules,” dissolved the injunction. i ; eet 

The Kansas City Live Stock Exchange having had occasion to discipline a mem- 
ber for violation of its rules, bitter legal warfare arose. The validity of the rules 
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and the right of the association to enforce them having been sustained by both 
the district court and the court of appeals of the State of Kansas, information 


was filed against the exchange before the United States district attorney for the 


eastern division of Kansas, who brought an action to dissolve the association as 


being in violation of an act of Congress, approved July 2, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act — 


to protect trade‘and commerce against restraints and monopolies.” The decision 
of the court was delivered by Mr. Justice Peckham, a full bench concurring, on 
Qctober 24, 1898, and was a signal victory for commercial exchanges, and should 
forever establish their legal status. 


Not only have the courts been unanimous in sustaining exchanges, but they ;: 


have many times availed themselves of the machinery of such associations and 


the business experience and judgment of their members to determine legal ques- ; 


tions which come before them for adjudication. ’ 
It is well known that the Interstate Commerce Commission frequently holds its 


sessions in the rooms of such associations, and in one of its recent rulings declared _ 


that ‘‘such associations exist in nearly all the principal commercial centers of the 
country. Itisamatter of common knowledge that they have for their object the 
bringing about of such results as will improve the commerce of their respective 


localities. The interest of the member, to a certain extent, is merged in that of 


all the other members, and this fact gives such associations a standing before the 
commission which enables them to be heard upon the subject of alleged unrea- 
sonableness of rates, or other conduct on the part of carriers, which is contrary to 
the provisions of the act. Certainly such associations are deeply interested in all 
questions affecting the transportation of commodities.” 

It is acommon occurrence for the records of commercial exchanges to be brought 
before courts to determine the value of commodities, securities, and other stocks, 
ae such records are seldom questioned as being the basis of establishment of 
values. 

It was said of the New York Real Estate Exchange that ‘‘it being found from 
long experience that there must be some s¥stem whereby real-estate affairs should 
be managed with the respectability and safety proper to all legitimate transac- 
tions,” this desirable result was attained by the organization of the exchange, 
‘‘with its comparative uniformity of methods, consolidation of interests, com- 
mand of public confidence, and diffusive beneficence.”” The purposes of the asso- 
ciation being fully recognized, the various courts of the State of New York ‘‘haye 
each entered an order that all foreclosures and other judicial sales of realty shall 
be made at the rooms of the exchange.” 

In the Munsey Magazine of March, 1897, we find the following: 

“The clearing house exercises a supervisory watchfuiness over the affairs of 
its members, and bonds them all together in mutual helpfulness in time of com- 
mercial distress. The United States Government is one of its members, and 
when the Treasury, embarrassed by civil war, with its sudden strains, could look 
nowhere else for money the New York Clearing House successfully tided it over 
its pressing need. Created only for the purpose of local convenience, it has 
become the mainstay of American finance in time of panic, and more than once 
has averted disaster to the whole business community.” And yet the clearing 
house is a commercial exchange similar to all others in its aims, objects, and 
rules, and is to the financial and banking interests what the stock exchange is to 
the bond and security market, the cotton exchange to the cotton trade, the board 
of trade to the grain trade, and the live-stock exchange to the live-stock industry. 

As showing the estimate placed upon commercial exchanges, there appeared an 
article in a popular magazine under the heading, ‘‘ Business men in civic service,” 
giving an interesting account of the origin and constitution of the Merchants’ 
Municipal Committee of Boston: ‘‘It appears that the mayor, having noted that 
various exchanges had taken a keen interest and had done very effective work in 
national and State affairs, as well as in ordinary commercial enterprises, enlisted 
the active cooperation of these bodies in administering the government of the 
municipality. He asked six of the exchanges to select an advisory committee of 
seven members, and his invitation met with a hearty response from the business 
men of the city. The experiment has proven highly successful and bids fair to 
become a permanent factor in municipal government.” 

Live-stock exchanges, through their national body, have frequently memorial- 
ized Congress on matters affecting their interest, appearing before the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry in February, 
1896, with the view of influencing legislation looking to the raising of embargoes 
on American meats, assisting the Bureau of Animal Industry in establishing and 
conducting its system of governmental inspection, and advising with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as to the Federal quarantine line, etc. 
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The United States Government, the State of Dlinois, the city of Chicago, and 
the Chicago Live Stock Exchange work unitedly in the matter of diseased live 
stock at the Chicago stock yards, the first three having adopted the system and 
the rules laid down by the exchange. 

_ It has been the custom of the National Board of Trade to hold its annual meet- 
_Ings in the city of Washington, and at a meeting of that body in 1892 President 
Harrison, in paying a formal visit, said: ‘‘ I have always observed the discussions 
and conclusions at which they have arrived in their annual meetings with inter- 
est and respect.” A recent report shows the subjects discussed and made the 
: basis of resolutions, memorials, etc., at the last meeting of the National Board of 
Trade to be: ‘‘ Consular Service, Currency Reform, Monetary Commission, Bank- 
ruptcy Legislation, Improvement of Navigable Waterways, Coast Defenses, Nic- 
aragua Canal, Creation of a Department of Commerce, Railway Pools, Freight 
Classification, Merchant Marine, Extension of American Export Trade, Reciproc- 
ity, Arbitration, Postal Rates, Trade-marks, Crop Reports, and Pure-food Laws. 
So, too, the American people will with an abiding faith look to the conclusions 
which these bodies will reach in the premises for assistance in meeting and 
deciding the grave problems with which recent events and the ever-widening 
field of developments have confronted our country.” 

I therefore refer you with confidence to the commercial exchanges of the coun- 
try, the most potent factors in our commercial prosperity. Should there be found 
excrescences that impair their usefulness, sap their vitality, or menace the public, 
recommend their removal, but preserve the parent stems and increase their power 
for good by recommending such legislation as will place them beyond the power 
of avaricious individuals, corrupt legislatures, or unscrupulous lobbyists to bring 
about a state of commercial chaos. In that you have a precedent set by a tribunal 
of such learned dignity that it only adds honor to those who emulate it. 

In England, in 1877, ‘‘a royal commission was appointed to examine into the 
history, operations, and rules of the London Stock Exchange. The royal com- 
mission included Lords Penzance and Blackburn, both known as eminent judges 
and statesmen of large experience. After hearing many witnesses, and consider- 
ing the matter for more than 14 months, the commission, in July, 1878, made an 
elaborate report to Parliament. The conclusions of the commission were as fol- 
lows: ‘The main object of the association appears to be the easy and expeditious 
transaction of business and the enforcement among themselves of fair dealing. 
We recognize a great public advantage in the fact that those who buy or sell for 
the public in a market of such enormous magnitude, in point of value, should be 
bound in their dealings by rules for the enforcement of fair dealing and the 
repression of fraud, capable of affording relief and exercising restraint far more 
prompt and often more satisfactory than any within the reach of the courts of 
law.’” 


The commission closed its report as follows: 

‘Tt is recommended by us, not because we have any reason to believe the pres- 
ent association has at all, in the main, fallen short of its duties in the past, but 
rather for the purpose of strengthening its hands and increasing its efficiency in 
the future, that the London Stock Exchange be incorporated either by royal char- 
ter or an act of Parliament; and if, preserving the element of self-government, 
additional weight could be given to the institution, and additional consideration 
and reliance be bestowed upon its members by investing the association with a 
public character in the form of a charter of incorporation, we are of the opinion 
that it would be a sensible gain to the public.” 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Henriettamills North: Carolina, 1166 =. -se--=-96 eee ee eee Tanner, 493 
Instances of abuse Cited ss 222.6 -<.2n0 sess, co sen 2's she ee ee eee Wright, 15 
Massachusetts, no complaint as to conditions -...-.-...-.-----.------ Wade, 72 
Piedmont Manufacturing Company, South Carolina --..-.-..---...---- Orr, 483 
Pullman, unsatistactory conditions in... 2-. s222.-43-- 35 a Kelley, 254 
Rates, tendeney toward bith 2222 sc2e 52s os ee ee ae ee Wright, 14 
Southern States, conditions in -...----. Te Ae 5 ee ee De Graffenried, 225 

Paar CONG VGIONS 2290 sae nacre = oo eee a ee ee ee Bridwell, 241 
Strikes, threat of ejectment in case of...--....-..------ Wright, 14; Hayes, 109 
‘Textile mills, improvement, recent...----.--.---------- De Graffenried, 219-222 

Conditions in Massachusetts .-..-..-----------=-.--- De Graffenried, 219, 222 
Wines telavlOmtOs 222 cols <a =a aoe Eee ek ee oe ees De Graffenried, 221 

Competition (see also Combinations, Department siores, ete.) : 

Boot and shoe trade, evils of excessive ............-...---------- Eaton, 362, 374 
Cotton mills, Northern and Southern......-.. Bullock, 522, 523; Fisher, 529 535 
Myvi etectsrot system, denied|..:.ce. oc=- = eae oe eee eee Schonfarber, 445 
EX CESSIVO, INJULLONS tO: labor. 2... ccc seccees coe ece Seer ee eee Eaton, 374 
bree, desizability, Of.9202 = ote nce. eeee Coen ee ee Schonfarber, 445 
Industrial combinations, suflicient remedy for.-.-..----- Young, 696; Coffin, 784 
Manufacturers, degree of, among .........-..---..--------- Woodward, 736-738 
One-line merchants with department stores.. Roth, 707, 711, 712; Goudie, 723-725 
Re tailiGrad 65 gc Bens sae aansnnae's scoot ee eee ee Woodward, 731-736 
Wehitesand-coloredelabor2cases-.c ccssentece os eee ne eee Orr, 484, 4855 


Rennie, 488, 489; Lacy, 498; Houston, 554, 555 

Conditions, social: (See Working classes.) 
Congress, United States. Labor legislation, attitude toward -... Duncan, 208, 217 
Connecticut, factorylaws summarized: ..- 229s. 25a eee Wade, 81 
Conspiracy in labor disputes: 

Suits. against cigar makers’ anion ...~<< J... -<eeee eee Strasser, 261 

Early court decisions cone OIMIN G8 63 osc cide cn pee eee a ee Strasser, 263 
Constitutions, written, relations to popular government discussed .. Ashe, 310, 313 
Constitution, ‘United States, courts, disadvantage of power under-. Ashe, 310, 313 
Consular service: 


Advantages from recent improvement...............--.-.---..----. Search, 127 
Department of Commerce should control.........-......-..-.-.---- Search, 127 
Hattrade; service toss. 3. ..2b oe 2 ac Ss eee Search, 136 
Improvement, desirability and means of securing..........--....--- Search, 127 
Consumersiinearie working of 2... sascen ese eee eee Carhartt, 658-660 
Consumption of goods, industrial depressions, caused by underconsump- 
TlON tees erare cise 1a ease ciwetice oe ee eee a eee eee Perkins, 173 
Continental Tobacco ompanyny American Tobacco Company, relation 
UOnc a <a aeneete sia OCCU oe ae OSes ota oacme eee to sek Joe Evans, 401 
Contract, liberty of: 
Employers, influence of trade unions on liberty of ......_..--- Perlkins, 174, 175 
Impossibility of individual action under modern conditions ....... Perkins, 173 


Trade unions only make possible -. 2c eeee ee eee MeNeill, 114 
Eittect in ineréasing discussed .2-2-.2-----0e- os. eee eee Perkins, 173-175 
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Contract labor, imported (see also Importation of labor) : Page. 
eriomley OF Drovin® GONtPAGE .<.5 .. 5. <.< eben ce ae div eccnd aovmecte Garland, 86 
Implied contracts frequently made .............-.....-....... MeNeill, 116 
DIMER aN OSHOO OF POCUGHON, ... 8. 5 cece cme nics soe evicncec «ase cee co. Duncan, 208 
Glass bottle trade, importation for. .......... 02.222. 2-2. eee cee Hayes, 105 
Tron and steel trade, importation for ...................-. Schaffer, 388, 392, 394. 
hawawarioultyeorentoroement, .-.-.<..- .<<-4-2:--<0) s-<cst cece cues Hayes, 105 
Southern States, not employed in.............. 022222222. e202 eee Bridwell, 239 
Strikes, employment to defeat...............--...---. Garland, 86; MeNeill, 116 
Bootsandganoe)sull key <a te eek eas teas ae Eaton, 370 
lexasieapihol wviolation Of law Ones8-25...---.-. 22.4226. Duncan, 207, 208 
hMannow-elags manufacture .-.- <6... nc esa ee tan ecean aden Hammett, 928 
Contract oflabor. Enforcement by criminal process, injustice........... Ashe, 311 
Contract system: 
Municipal work, abolished in Memphis, Tenn _..........-....-....-. Myers, 591 
Public works, prohibition on, advocated ..................--------- Spohn, 150; 


Healy, 163, 164; Schonfarber, 433 
Contractors, building: 


Collusion as to bids, plumbers...-............-.---..--.-------. Kelley, 965, 976 

WOlOret sso nthyGanolina seme 58 ert. fee ek Se are et oo oa See Se Rennie, 488 

General, employment on Government buildings deprecated _.. Gompers, 959-962 
Convict labor: 

Boot and shoe manufacture, competition.......-.. ---- Eaton, 373; Tilt, 678, 679 
Contpemiionmn Otel G9. oni. s. ose see eerie Pare e eons Uc Aee Tilt, 684 
HURON UTD NOUGMD) © are aire c(as.c cide ete a ea toca e-= Saef toe ee reeee -- Tilt, 679 

Branding of goods advocated, advantages of system_---......---. Bridwell, 242; 

McDonough, 302; Myers, 588; Carhartt, 668 
New: York Jaw, unconstitutional -.2....22 02.5 .-s25- -e- ese McDonough, 301 

Gloching manniacoure, MICNI GAN). -..22 sek 2.2 ste e epee Sees Carhartt, 664 
EN OW VCO Bee cae eee dae aS So ne Sele ia isioels ate Ieee . Myers, 589 
BTC OG MIA DOR ee on eet aon a Sento Rod eee ae eee Carhartt, 664, 668 

Competition with free labor— 

Description and effect, New York.-.-- Boece eees Seas McDonough, 292, 293 
PC eb ANN PORbAN Ua... aire miae Soeoe ee eee SSE ata a me ssnmene Wade, 76 
ivi RnQteeee ee Senos cos eet woes Eaton, 373; Hanson, 586; Myers, 588 
Goods sold on open market, Pennsylvania......-.-.---..----. Campbell, 54 
Low cost of manufacture in prisons, New York -..----. McDonough, 293, 294 
Iprolimibimomad yOCaled 22. 22 osccee eae 2a meen es Se -nae Schonfarber, 437 
Weir esLOowOLled Dyn. sce. ..- eehe > a- 25-2 Sa ee hese eee e Garland, 100 

LOCO MGR. IMGs.) hoe eeene ole Bae ococe SAEE Be Saamen cab mocwas Myers, 588, 589 

I AiEMera TO pp OSU ONshO OLOlM 2am woman ieee eee ee te ee -- Kruger, 593 

Georgia, conditions and methods of employment ..-.---.---.. Bridwell, 242, 243 

Honrsrotl abOtmauhe SONbN, LONG: 2. 6. = = - ass eh cle oee Rasen Coffin, 789 

Interstate traffic in products, prohibition advocated ..... McDonough, 301, 302;° 

Schonfarber, 437, 488; Myers, 588; Sai a 
icti (JOYCE bat A Re aes commen ee aer ee Haton, 3 

eae em es eb ete ofa ates Sasso See seins 5 Hanson, 586; Myers, 588 
Ciccone Men, AS oy, ee ee ae ea a aid nepinn ids see Coffin, 782 
Southern States, not objectionable ..--.--- SAR aE eee ---- Garland, 100 
Tennessee State penitentiary ......--.------------------ eee Kruger, 592 

Machinery, power, should not be employed..-...---- MeNeill, 123; Duncan, 213 
IPwolenlavanetils Wetvane (snl hyeha Gh gem peeeen Geers oaeese Campbell, 54; Garland, 100 
Hand labor preferable to machine labor .--.----.----- McDonough, 295, 301 

Manual training for development of general skill, advocated.. MeN eill, 123, 124 

Massachusetts, methods of employment.........---.-------------- Wade, 76, 77 

Piece price system— 

Corapton, tendency toward. ..---;---;-:----+--------2-- McDonough, 297 

New York, description and work M+. .4->7;2---------- McDonough, 293-300 

Tendency to increase length of sentenzé,.-....----.------ McDonough, 300 

Rerorm, IMpossibiliby, UNGeL=- 2c sec eee ee ee ele McDonough, 294, 299 
blic account system— 

Pu {Cézraption, toatesiey toveard - 7-25. ---f-4225 o-- = 4; et 5 “McDonough, 297 

‘Now York, des2tipticn of working . , au Baws My Dynough, 293-297 

Retail clerks” union, attitude foward prisor Ms Ge se Hanson, 587-589 


GIMCHLOM, Dyn AC VOCRLeMme ener E ese: es eee = Garland, 100; 
pce ea ss Bridwell, 242; Schon farber, 437, 438; Myers, 
588; Woodward, 733; Coffin, 782, 791 


New York, employment on ......-----..-----.--------++-- McDonough, 295 
Methods of regulation— faa 
Bie iced vonenite Sao ooe -reriou Carhartt, 668, 669; Coffin, 782,791; Fry, 905 


Combination of Pennsylvania and New York laws, advocated.. Garland, 100 
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Convict labor—Continued. 


Methods of regulation—Continued. 2 Rees Page. 
Number employed in each industry should be limited. ....---- Garland, 100 
Self-supporting prisons, advocated ..-.-..-------------++----- Wade, 76, 77 

Mines, employment in, Tennessee and adjoining States ...--..---.. Myers, 589; 

iy Hanson, 585, 586 
Ava amvations tence a Cie oe a alee ote Slate = tae ee a ne eee Miller, 579 

Payment of money due for labor on discharge. ..---.--.--------- McDonough, 299 

Pennsylvania, unsatisfactory laws.........---.---------.-------- Campbell, 54 
Trades defined, number employed limited....---..----- ------ Campbell, 54 

Social eftects analyzed ss ee. ee os eee eee een ee Carhartt, 667, 668 

Sources of information ™--.-. -sccss -scsse esse as 2 fa2 2 ee ae eee Wright, 22 

State use system— 

AdvoOcated © sseaan. aces ones MeNeill, 124; Duncan, 213; Schonfarber, 437 
Articles manufactured, New York..-.--.--------.----- McDonough, 295, 298 
Competition with free labor, effect on...----.--------- McDonough, 296, 301 
New York, adoption and working. .---....--.----.----- McDonough, 294-301 
Constitutional provision, adoption of ..-.-.-.-.--. McDonough, 293, 294 
Binancial results. --see-s ee McDonough, 297, 298 
Number of convicts, reduction and reasons--..---- McDonough, 299, 300 

Reform promoted. Dy sose-sese> eee een saa McDonough, 297, 299, 301 
Sufficiency of employment under -.--. .....--.---. McDonough, 296, 297 

Public institutions, large demand for products in -.... McDonough, 295, 298 
Reform of convict promoted by ---..----.-------- McDonough, 298, 299, 301 
Tobacco MantracbUurels see soe bee kee see ee ene ee ee Evans, 403 
United States prisoners, sought for, profits made ...--.---. McDonough, 293-296 

Cooperation: 

Clear makers, OX POnLen CON WG hie. ete arte ae Strasser, 261 
Possibility Of. fo. see ae oes cere a eee ee ee MeNeill, 119 
Impracticability of -..-...---...--- dg - --- Stee Oe Sees Perkins, 172 

@olonization formcondemned.- sass = setae ne eee Gompers, 644, 645 

England, chiefly for distribution of goods s.-— =< - 22s =e oes Wright, 20 

Flint glass manufacture ..-....-----2----.- A. Thompson, 837; Kunzler, 935, 936 

Glass Blowers’ Cooperative Society, referred to .-.--....--..----- Bridwell, 241 

Growihiot movementitowarducs.cns2= Sasso e sso ese a= > ae eee MeNeill, 119 

Tronmolderss Georgian. a2 ae eee See eee ee eee ee Bridwell, 242 

Knights of Labor, attempts to establish ........---.-.---. Schonfarber, 428, 430 

Now Zealand s- okocs. vase econ cs sone ONC ee Ree eee oe ees Lusk, 890 

Possibility depends on character of industry. -.-....---- a ee Search, 133 

Sources Of intorma tion: co =7.-.w noes eee eee Wright, 19 

(Cradenimions Mush COMe tOTOUeh- yoo s =. aes een ee eee McNeill, 119, 121 

(rats as edueabors toward... ---s.- ose eee ee oe ee eee eee MeNeill, 121 

Wnited States, few Cases ime a= a eae ae eer ene ee Wright, 20 

Windows class manutachirer= ss) or ae) e ee ae eee te Hammett, 927 

Workingmen not qualified to conduct large enterprises ........... MeNeill, 121 

Cooperative buying by retail stores. <2 ssaeec22 sense ee eens eee eee Roth, 711 
Cooperative societies in Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Georgia....-._.. Elsas, 573 
Corporations (see also Combinations), strikes, strength against employees-. 

Bishop, 480 
Cost of living (see also Standard of living): 

DISCUSHEM seo ee occas eee oe Se bean OO ee Cee Pee ene Perkins, 176, 177 

ESO DNTP OUR POS a), re tee ey ee Orr, 485; Elsas, 574 

Incrense Predictods . 25s. S= soc. lee Dees eee Deming, 704 

Northern and conthern States compared ...... ......----- De Graffenried, 226; 

Kilburn, 560; Elsas, 573; Miller, 575-577 

South Carolina, low 200. J.. sss ence foc see oe et ee ee eee eee meena (TCT Cod 

Workingmen.-2222 eee son=s a'Sa Tee CRG SERS ee eat aI of ne Tilt, 675 

Cots, Army, contracts for purchase of. s!. 5.6. oH SAG CTs MOU A TOlept. alee Channon, 686 
Cotton: ee S pageit 

Crop usually sold during October, November, and December ...--..--.- Orr, 486 

Cotton jnills, Northern and Southern, supply for ...........-... Fisher, 529-534 

Demanki bf Sotten mills, SeutbcChroling.i2 hes eles eer ese ‘Rennie, 491 

Freight rates to cotton milisy Norther and Southerr «... 2 <3‘ Rennie, 491 

Heyvpclan importation ssc sees. een ene ee Bullock, 525; Fisher, 532 

Handling of, careless... -2.~-...-..0 ons a cree 

Loss inicultiyation Of mesos sce fo ee en eee ee ee ea Candler, 537 

Marketing Of ci eeros cheeses eta st. ee ee eee Turner, 516, 517 

Prices— 

AVANCE OL coed cenracss npet aman a -2 soe eee ee - Turner, 514-516 
Explained by increased demand for goods ...........-.-- - Bullock, 526 


Littlejbenent to plantters)-2=-— essen en = ee Candler, 537 
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Cotton—Continued. 


Prices—Continued. Page. 

Cheapness due to negro labor ...... . 20. 000. 200. cee nee cece veccc cee Orr, 485 

Effect upon migration between country and mill towns.......- Muleay, 568 

Gea SUEIND noe a oc ne fone eels Eesduies fe bev boned Bullock, 527 

WG MORAG WARMER O ORS soca nore 28 oon otek cee ee es cee Candler, 537 

New York and in South Carolina compared ........-...-...---- Rennie, 491 

SLA NAL Nee es Sn 9 ee Bullock, 525; Fisher, 532, 533 

Suggestions as to improvement of._......-....-.. 222. .2222--2-- Fisher, 533 

Nieaksumixed swith) 00d Gotton o:24.-:22-<2 +. << = 6. eee Fisher, 533 

Cotton goods, coarse, not made in New England......-.............---. Elsas, 574 

{ REM On Ce I NCLOARIN Ea He ee Ee oe ae tae face onde cs UE ee Turner, 515 

: New England brands made in South........-........--.-2222-- Turner, 516 

{ Freight rates to New York from northern and southern mills. ..._. Rennie, 491; 

Turner, 519, 520 

Labor cost greater in northern than in southern mills............-.-- Elsas, 574 

INA Kern OREE © Sart Sein eons See ee U eee EU Tn ne ee Bullock, 528, 524 

New England brands higher priced than southern...............-.. Turner, 519 

Price relations with eotton..............-...--.2.2-+----.-02-. Turner, 514-516 

Cotton manufacture, home markets outgrown ....-...-.-..-....---.-. Search, 126 
Cotton mills (see also Company tenements; Textile Industry) : 

VIM NGLe OR Ol SOU DNOLI ens tocsn eres vice c ene ones ace fees Gompers, 627, 652 

Branch mills built in South by New England companies ........... Turner, 516 

Checks used as currency, North Carolina ...--.....-.....--..----: McAden, 503 

~ Company stores......----- Tanner, 493; Turner, 513; Houston, 550; Mulcay, 567 

PNVgaenesOnsoubhern «Dish. soc. 32 -ssiee occ es os ccs seen ane Muleay, 565 

Exempt from taxation in Alabama....-...-.-.--...---c..-.---- N. Thompson, 760 

Free libraries for‘employees .-.--.-...--.----------- fos see Orr, 482, 483 

Investment, of eastern capital in southern...............-..- N. Thompson, 769 

ATOR MWOL LOCOR bf 11) SOUCRCID <2. sae cine ane oe eee N. Thompson, 771 

Inducements offered by Southern States.-...-...----- N. Thompson, 760, 771 

Means tor holding. cobton) oa= == essa o=s8\= «ieee a eee See ee Turner, 515 

Machinery, great improvement in Clo3...2ss-6- eae eee coe sees MeNeill, 119 

Northern and southern, competition and relative advantages-..... Rennie, 491; 


Turner, 516-520; Bullock, 522, 523, 526, 527; 
Fisher, 529-535; Elsas,574; N. Thompson, 765, 766 
Relation of employers to employees in South .. Lacy, 499,501; McAden, 503, 504 


Schools, fands supplemented by owners......--------------.-2------ Orr, 482; 
Rennie, 489; Tanner, 494; McAden, 504 

OCG COR LTR ena moe Sate ante aaa Beceem. cides Turner, 512; Houston, 554 
Southern, excellence of equipment.......--....---.------ N. Thompson, 769, 771 
CharacterOU promuuci sree osn.css sere rine Ss eaia ease N. Thompson, 765, 766 
TAIN TO COMO NELACOrOL P OOU8E. ooe cidade). = = ae atonal 2 a'r Bullock, 523 
WemblalOn moo lols alot ates = cet ci esis cn isis = sayaee sites ee eis es ee wate ie Orr, 484 


Cotton-mill operatives (see also Child labor, Company stores): 
Conditions of in South— 
(Ceuerelllivge tees erence ares seles aoce aaise ew Saindaeemincen sates Candler, 541 
Compared with that of farm workers ....-....-.--..----.---- Orr, 482, 486; 
Lacy, 498, 499; MecAden, 503, 504; Tur- 
ner, 513; Garrett, 545, 546; Muleay, 568 


Compared with that of mountaineers..........------------ Tanner, 493-495 
Norshern petuenbhan SOUtRCrN 2. once sas —= = 2m ale acne staat Houston, 553 
COCO ina cneU Ed SRBASSE Se OSH ab See Cone dade, Haenae cease Turner, 511-518 ; 


Bullock, 521-524; Fisher, 528-532; Garrett, 543; Houston, 
549-554; Jones, 556-559; Muleay, 564-569; Elsas, 569-574 


INCI SCOT, AE Se Ae gecece nase cee oueeees: Sano cae aa raee Tanner, 492-495 ; 
Lacy, 496-502; McAden, 502-504; Blackwell, 505, 506 

HOUi Ma GAO LM Assis ao acess soa caomlno mee Orr, 482-487; Rennie, 487-492 
IDISCOmbeniOt GQCORMI As: 2a. a= an esas oat eet eee rasa == = Houston, 553 
Distress due to discontinuance of night work...-.-..----..------- Houston, 550 


Employment, regularity of. .- 2-22-2222 ose ne eons == ene Orr, 482 
Female, South...De Graffenried, 229; Garrett, 545; Tanner, 495; Mulcay, 568, 569 
rounsio fel BOR seme. sae == 20ee eae Lacey, 496; McAden, 503; Turner, 512,518; 

Fisher, 529-531; Garrett, 544; Elsas, 569; N. Thompson, 764 


MMitenacyNGeOlei dene se cess mee ances mao oe es one nn es ener ne Garrett, 454 
Intelligence and competency m South.....-...-...----------------- Fisher, 529 
Labor organizations, forbidden to join in South...---..----------- Garrett, 543 

Organization in Augusta district, Georgia. ..-------------- Muleay, 565, 566 


Misleading advertisements for......-------------------+------:- Jones, 558, 559 
Negro labor, Concord, N. C..--...-.-------------- Beets ee Blackwell, 505, 506 
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Cotton-mill operatives—Continued. 


Negro labor—Continued. ¥ Page. 
VAVRULaDINTHY: Of setae See ee se aeiaee aeest = Se eee ale -N. Thompson, 766, 767 — 
White labor not employed with ....----.----- Rennie, 487; Tanner, 492, 493 
North Carolina, number of .... 2-242... -20s202- 2+ o0005---5s00-5=, LDOYs 290, 4mm 
SUCLICOB RO titae bus a Seal ac Sees poem ee ee Visher, 532, 535; Houston, 550; Muleay, 565 
Wages, Georgia .--.-... Turner, 513, 514; Bullock, 523; Kilburn, 564; Elsas, 572 
Northern and Southern compared.-.-....--..-----. Rennie, 491; Fisher, 531 
Nor bh, Carolin dicasatecen kale «>= 80k Se oae eee Tanner, 493 ; McAden, 503 
South, Canoliiaices. wee soc ee toe ase eee ees Orr, 483; Rennie, 490, 491 
Cotton pickers, mechanical, unsuccessful.......-.-.-----.------------ Turner, 520 
Cottonvwarehouses, bonded... .2. 2 25-:.5= 2-0 see sag esas a2-45 rere eee Turner, 517 
Cotton waste, utilized by New England mills ..--...----.------------ Fisher, 534 
Councill, W. H. Educational work among negroes ...-..---------- Coffin, 781, 790 
Courts: 
Constitutionality of legislation, power to decide. --.-..-.-.------- Ashe, 310, 313 
Labor organizations, bring into contempt..-.--...-------------- Thompson, 757 
Attitude towards... 528 sthecn ee tees scee es eens ee Donnelly, 280, 282 
Labor, unfair attitude toward ............-.--.--.- Strasser, 262; Ashe, 310, 311 
Cracker trust: 
Over capitalization: .o-cceees= seuss fan vse oan a eee eee 
Treatment of bakers, Chicago.--- 220 fen- 22 sc. - oe ores eee eee Roth, 714 
Cramp Shipbuilding Company. Successful competition with foreign ship- 

DUI GSTS: es sagem cee ee oes 2 a. eee ee eee Gompers, 627, 651 
Cream of tartar, adulterated with plaster of paris -....-...-.----.----- Deming, 703 
Credit system: 

Effect upon Southern farmers ...-...-.---.----- oLe-e Bullock, 527; Candler, 537 

ImSouth: Carolina. 235.4-Satthccsc sac os.65555 ee ee eee eee Orr, 486 

Iinjuetailitirade 2 so-c- scce cee ece state tases ee ne eee Woodward, 732, 734. 
Criminality of negroes: a 

Diminished by industrial education ....2....-----..--------- N. Thompson, 767 

WeEGLEASiN Cie = 2 TAS, Se giee eine Se seers Mok ee elena ceed eee ee O’ Haver, 593-595 
Cuba, effect of free importation of cigars from ........----.------ G. Thompson, 722 
Currency (see also Money): 

Cotton-mill checks used as, North Carolina................-.----. McAden, 503 

Volumesotyrelation to retadlitrade. 2 2a. 3 se eee ees Woodward, 734 
Cutlery manufacturers, opposition to 8-hour legislation. .-.......-.. Gompers, 626 
Dalton{Cotton Mills; hishdvyidendsiot-- 2. -- 55-565 eee Muleay, 565 


Deductions from wages. (See Fines.) 


Denmark, children, laws regulating employment ...--.-..-...--....----. Wade, 83 
Department stores: 
Advantages, effects— 
Beneneral generally 22 fences sos ceewee sas ae le enee eee Wanamaker, 451 
Advantages to consumers ...-..-.---.--.. Wanamaker, 451; Young, 696, 697 
COMVONIONCOR ss oes een oe = ee oe ee ere TEED OneeL ED 
Blacklisting, practice does not exist in ..-_-...----...--..---- Wanamaker, 467 
Children vadiultstdisp laced bys. e-cenanee eee see eee Goudie, 724 
COmMpSuIMOU aM ON Oe eee ee ee Sena eetoere Woodward, 731, 734 
Competition with one-line merchants— 
LUT ULLOUS OULeCts <2 se eee eee ee eee Roth, 705-712; Goudie, 723-727 
Ibiré cts discussetts. on. ccs eo eee em eet meee ee Wanamaker, 452, 454 
Relation to vacancy of buildings ...._....-...--- Young, 701; Roth, 705, 706 
Expenses higher than in one-line stores....-..-....--.-...--.---- Roth, 711 
Denn HOM Of came sos cee eee ne eet eee eee Wanamaker, 454 
Economies of— 
Generally....-.. Wanamaker, 451, 455-458; Young, 696, 697; Goudie, 724, 725 
Foreign goods, direct importation by .-........----.....-- Wanamaker, 458 
Purchasing goods, advantages in -...........--.-...--- Chalifoux, 341, 342; 
3, Roth, 711; Goudie, 725 
SellinovCOOds. 2-2. wesene nn oe eee ee ee eee Chalifoux, 340, 341 
Employees— 
Amount of employment, increased by ........---- Wanamaker, 452, 453, 463 
Chairs) provided torsaleswomen=... cssceeee sass teats neem eens Young, 700 
Praia cts laiyg OO UC OSTEO Y CC ase eee ee eee Young, 696, 697 
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Brame HesrMenNOdes sete ose aeheisies seis sien = ain once SBE es abe Thompson, 828 
Mhilddapor insets ses jee ee et sees cee toeeele cme ote ce oe eee Kennedy, 748, 749 
Company stores and tenements. ...-..----..-.-----..----- +--+ - Hayes, 106, 109 
(Cama en IA Wile 45 osccaa ae nu poep aeeeee sade aacennae Hayes, 105; Hammett, 928 
@ooperation--2-+- --t..----- Bridwell, 241; A. Thompson, 837; Kunzler, 935-936 
Labor organizations of different branches; relations. ......---. Hayes, 103-105; 
i Thompson, 828 
Machinery, introduction of .-.. ~~. ..-22.-200-020 2-0-0240 0002-2 _ Kennedy, 748 
Wages, proportion of total cost ...-...-------------------+------ Thompson, 838 


ls 
shinee sack 25) dad PI BOE Hebe boa oe Gombers, 957, 958 


Connection with American Federation of Labor...-.-.----.---- Gompers, 596, 597 
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Gompers, Samuel—Continued. Page. 
Relation to Cigarmakers’ International Union..--.------------ Gompers, 597, 599 
Success in dealing with trade disputes .---..-----.-------------- Kennedy, 743 

Government ownership: 

Public utilities, ery er ul by Knights of Labor ....-. Schonfarber, 429, 438, 440 

INU MOCAUOU seas come sa ece eee ee fi eee Ghee EO A ye ES Donnelly, 290 
Street Tall WAVSecc cress cee oe taste ee eee ee ee Mahon, 416-418 
IRATILORCS Gece ee aaa. See eae Schontfarber, 440, 441; Candler, 537; Lusk, 893-895 
Telegraphs, advocated by typographical unions ..---.-.----- Donnelly, 284-291 

Granite cutting trade: 

Arreements ag to wages, 600 ..---.-+0.s- sss ane nae ee= = Duncan, 202, 203, 205 
Arbitration, by Massachusetts State board ......----------------- Say ward, 846 
Experience with State boards -....--..-22l.22..-------------- Dunean, 205 
Joint committees, system described... .......-----------------. Duncan, 205 
System proposed by manufacturers’ association .....----- Mitchell, 317, 318; 
Murray, 319, 320; Woodbury, 326, 327 

Compettiionror,QiiGleibh SUAlOS, «2. - .seses a a eae ee eee Mitchell, 318 
Conditions of labor in different States .-..:...........--------- Woodbury, 326 
Koreion Jaboryemploymen@ih.> so. 4222s ae. eee Dunean, 203; Mitchell, 319 
Hours of labor..---. Fee ee Dunean, 205; Mitchell, 316, 318; Gompers, 624 
Wockoupor L892 TCauses Und MOSM kOe 22 =e eee oe eee eee Duncan, 202, 203 
Machinery, effect omemployment------2--2- =) 2+ -2a=—-- ees ee Duncan, 208, 209 
Padrone system, instance of evils --......-------.------------ Duncan, 206, 207 
Strike at Rockport, described ....--..---- Pe. Ce ee eee es ees Mitchell, 317 
WHO OS sacearicccan. seems cee tcee: teen san eee Mitchell, 316,518; Murray, 320 
Comparative rates for different places anc times ....--.---- Duncan, 205, 209 

Granite Cutters’ National Union: 

Arbitration system, refusal to adopt ..--....---.---- Mitchell, 318; Murray, 320 
Assessments during lockout of 1892 .._._. ...--.-----.-------<- Dunean, 202, 203 
Contract labor, prosecution for violation of law...---.-.-.------ Duucean, 207, 208 
Demands as to hours and wages.----..--- 5 ete, Fee eM ee He Mitchell, 318 
Dues, fees, assessments, and benefits.......--L-. 1.-...-----.-- Dunean, 202, 203 
Wim plOyere. VbbloUUS.0b.. ses ccc thaws oe mee See ee eee ee Duncan, 203 
Employment of members and nonmembers..----.-.---------------- Murray, 321 
Impossibility of combining with other stonecutters..----....------ Dunean, 209 
Method of action on important questions.---...-..---.-----.---.. Mitchell, 318 
OrgemizZabion Nem hership, Otc eas.6 a2 o tae ene. ee eee ee Jounean, 201, 205 
Referendum, description and criticism of system .....-...--.------ Dunean, 204 


Granite Manufacturers’ Association, organization an:l purposes. Mitchell, 315-317 
Graniteville Manufacturing Company, South Carolina, condition of em- 


WLOVOGRiam cine memes one eet me cme ee ee ee ee Rennie, 487-492 
Greeks, employment in cotton mills, Massachnsetts............----.----- Ames, 67 
Harness factories, penitentiaries, effect upon free labor... ....----- Tlanson, 586; 

Myers, 588; Kruger, 592, 593 

Hat trade: 
Foreign markets, recent development...........---.-:-------------- Search, 136 
Recent prosperity, New W orksce ot ees)- been eee eee eee eee McDonough, 308 


Hat manufacture: 


Stetson Hat Company, conditions of labor and production. -~... Search, 134-137 


Apprenticeship 25.5. 28c-2ss<5.c5—--neeeeeneeeeten se eee Search, 134, 135 
Hay Market Riot, 8-hour movement temporarily destroyed by -.-.-- Gompers, 623 
Health (see also Safety and sanitation), cotton-mill operatives_...__.- Candler, 541; 


; ; Fisher, 530; Turner, 517 
Henrietta Mills, North Carolina, relations to employees -...- Tanner, 493-495 


Hides: 
Combination in sale z%.s/casecnckcesscud ¢s~. Peer eee Eaton, 361 
Sources of imports... = Myeaeh Sees. cero eee Ok oe ee ee Tilt, 679 
Dutyionr deprecated. --. oo4c oe a eee Eaton, 360-362 
Hiection cost of producing, shoes ..-. .--...-.-.-._-..-.. se eeeee Cole, 729 
Holidays (see also Saturday half holiday; Swiumer rest; Sunday labor): 
HlinwiGilass workers’) Unions. — 2 eo eee ee Kunzler, 936, 937 
Glass'*botile|blowers)<c.o: 2) Se eee Se eae Hayes, 921 
Masons, -Boston <2 .....- 020225. eee ee eee Sayward, 817 
SLOAMAitlenrs,; VATOUSICILIOS 220 ees eee Se ee ee Gombers, 940-950 
Window: glass cutters. occu eee Hammett, 927 
Homes. (See Company tenements; Housing; Property; Rent.) 
Home workshop, efforts of tailors to abolish -.....-...-....--.---.. Gompers, 624 


Homestead steel mills, Amalgamated Association, refusal to recognize... _ 
Schaffer, 385, 388 
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Hours of labor (see also Sunday Labor; Overtime; Saturday half holiday) : 


Actual number— Page. 
Changes of, in England and America. ...............----. Gompers, 622-625 
General average and ran DO eel ok tas 5a Saree ee eee Wright, 19 
PORES WDA ONIOR Son GA og ois don hes = dein ese snshivenyoensk Gompers, 622 

Agricultural, shortening of, advocated ...............-----..----. Gompers, 649 

Bakeries, reduction has not POCUGEO WAPES bo O'Leary, 39 

Boa iendeanoe, Grad Once one amare ceo ha nsec ain. eect wc doe eee Haton, 363, 366 

DB Or WMO NR MOY tear ee ee ew geek ey sete kes Gompers, 624, 650 

Bricklayers and masons -.._.......-.- Spohn, 145, 146; Sayward, 847; Healy , 159 

Building trades, success in shortening -............-.......-- Gompers, 623-625 
Shortening, BOB TON Se mee sect en) 6 ee ese Oo eee tae Sayward, 851 

arnemberssMompnige Cen <c<c 52" woe ace ee Be see, aes Oe Hanson, 586 

SUG LS TEE he Ce oy ee ee Gompers, 624; Carhartt, 662, 674 
Difiiculty i in maintaining regular hours 5 eres oconele aa: et ree White, 188) 195 

Cotton mills, Georgia. ---. Turner, 512; Fisher, 529, 530; Garrett, 544; Elsas, 569 
North Carolina... . Risse Sante cies 5 ets joa heme aio McAden, 5035 Lacy, 496 
eomptine land isinCe ad SOU). oo cna nm oncpa ae ee a eee Fisher, 531 
SEE CUEY SEE Se ee eee ey 8 eS Ee ieee eet ae N. Thompson, 764 
Northern and Southern compared ...-.........---- Rennie, 491; Turner, 518 

Department stores, reduction by -.....--- Wanamaker, 453, 462; Young, 699, 700 


Eight-hour day— 
Advocated.. Perkins, 178,179; Coftin, 780, 781; DEOL OE 206; Woodbury, 328 


Should be the maximum for all Na DOr se sane Se cnserreciaeitoe ee Gompers, 650 
Special reasons for superiority to the 9-lour day ..,......---- Gompers, 627 
DYp AAO VOCRUOU nase occa he cm eter isaac ee eis MeNeill, 123; Kelley, 255, 256 
American Federation of AAD OU CHORES HO Teer oh os an eae Gompers, 622, 623 
Building trades, beneficial effects .........-..-----.«--=-- -- Woodbury, 328 
Cigar makers, beneficial effects, .-........------- Strasser, 264; Perkins, 178 
Hiecirical workersim Certaim. Cities. 5.2.5.5. <=. sacense secs Sherman, 376 
no land: formeriexas tence 1 y35 525 <i sop sos 5a cine oo. Gompers, 622 
Industrial combinations, might be established by law {or employees 
Olen Ben. 8 sos 5-0 c= sae See San sels ce nem eea sieaemee Sep ees Kennedy, 754 
Lerislation concerning, Cxisting )... csr... -- hse oe 2 a =e Gompers, 625, 626 
ING WaVOTEAW .2 ==. cc cee See Sane eee eis arte ae ceeme ee Gilbert, 877 
Movement for, injured by Hay Market riot.....-..-..---.---. Gompers, 623 
National Building Trades Council advocates....---.-.---..----- Spohn, 139 
BFinting trade; ON NOWSPAPCIS...-—<— -5<2--cl-ceeeue~ -iaaeeae eas Donnelly, 275 
Shifts, in continuous operation three should be used -...-.--- Gompers, 650 
Boers ben et Sass cay a ete sees aici ae eee ae mae Gompers, 958 
ene ANON CUCEIOUW Wl gers so .c.-nmicrnaciotsisie neces ale - ei De Graffenried, 223 
POM eACONCULONS TN aso. 2 Pie sccm amen Seine easiness De Gratfenried, 231 
iplintzolass tradey: <*> <2: qsssssnss¢-<cbe em otece= == Fry, 898; Thompson, 832, 834 
Georcia, Atlanta, eneral trades, --.. 2... <6 -22ce2 ene e ne eae nacaeen-nt) Garrett,.o16 
CHAS REO LULORULAO Ome sets oo a nin x sae tone eee hee Hayes, 107, 921, 922 
Saturday night shift abandoned..---. Siaahisisiielmabs aap cies 2ysteen te = Hay es, 110 
ClassiviOrkers-wildOWp-scch--= - om alssae see serie en Campbell, 44; Hammett, 927 
Granite outters -..<-.-22.-------- Dunean, 205; Mitchell, 316,318; Gompers, 624 
iilimoissaibsence of standard. —-2 <= a. 2--s-teasiele- em ieiseeee elon sa Kelley, 252 
irompamdisteell had@y--- = 5--4225--.2 se oer eee Garland, 99; Gompers, 624, 625 
Labor organizations (see below, Trade unions). 
Lengthened by invention of illuminating gas .....--------------- Gompers, 622 
Legislation regarding— ; 
Existing, generally, referred to..-...-.--.---- Wright, 19; Gompers, 625, 626 
Enfor cement Oflemunsatista ctor yeeee es essere aoc. salesmen == Wade, 78 
Massachusetts .._- .--- --<<<- ---2)---6/-----------= Wade, 77-79; McNeill, 113 
Nai omalead OGatEd Ss aoe yates ee ae eee eee oo ees = Katon, 372 
IN VOOIRESES 5S ae See Ree Se Cee eons boscessneece O’ Leary, 38; Gilbert, 877 


Patents should be conditioned on 8-hour system in manufacture, 
MeNeill, 123 


WinnitonmmadwOcabed2.2 > t= = ee eine eee ie oie ari Bullock, 522; Fisher, 530 
United States law (see below, United States). 

Machinery, necessitates shortening Beebechedds 6c cee pene Gompers, 617 
ING RUNGE OG Ml DN eae aS eae se Soest 654.755 cbesss aCe Bere Gompers, 617 
Shorpestun trades with little----23-sess5------2---.-----, Kennedy, 744 745 

Machinists, existing hours --...-.--.-----------------++-+------------- Ashe, 312 
Printing press Panam faG bute eee eta tan oo. * 2n<e saree Meisel, 350 


Engine ‘manufactur OSE TO VAC CU CO perme tear ten) emai = sim ime tinal Rice, 353 
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Hours of labor—Continued. Page. 
Massachusetts, 9 hours common. .... 2... .. 2202-020 00-2 = oo nn oe ones Wade, 74 
Laws, development and working ..---.....------------------- Wade, 78, 79 
Nenshour law History i iewes lias Cece oe eee ee ete aren eee MeNeill, 113 
Mercantile establishments (see also ph tells i ng trade)— : 
Reduction, advocated ............--.---\..-.--..-..---- De Graffenreid, 222 
Conditions in; Massachusetts 22s. -. 2. -=22s--662--=42—e2 De Graftenreid, 223 
Massachusetts law limiting repealed.-..-.....--.---.---.------ Wade, 77. 78 
New otk, working Of lawWe-2ccaanesees sas amas4 == ==ee O’Leary, 38; Gilbert, 877 
INOW: LOdlaTt ses eee tees seen cease be ase 2 ae oo ie eas eee eee geen tee Lusk, 8838 
North Carolinas exIstin'e': =: sees = te. se setaee aes eee aren ee eee Tanner, 494 
Legislation recommended 2225-2222. ---22-22225 ones ec=s anor ee Lacy, 496 
esislation opposed by mill owners)--22 2-22. s= 22 = ee Lacy, 499 
Output relatvon tO seers 2) 2. see sies cane eee Bullock, 521; Turner, 518 
Plumbers, effect of organization on, at Birmingham, Ala...... N, Thompson, 773 
Printing trade— : 
Reduction to 9 secured generally .......-..-------------- Donnelly, 273, 274 
Hie hit NOUrstOM Mews PapeEs a a) ae ees a ee ere Donnelly, 275 
Shortening, by Typographical Union..---.....-..--.----- Kennedy, 739, 740 
Reduction, arguments against-2222- .2.522----->---s<)-==e ee Donnelly, 274 
Menip nis Centra c soe Sey eee Hanson. 581 
Public works— 
Effect of short hours on other employments ........--...----.- Campbell, 48 
Haws, existing, referred tOst.2.2 20a s ns eas aceon ae ee een Spohn, 151 
Influence on work done outside State ...-......---...---. Mitchell, 316 
Massachusetts, 9 Nours’..5.---5>-2s2255 22 ots. 2s eae eee Wade, 74 
Municipal work, Memphis, effect of reduced hours... Hanson, 586; Myers, 591 
New York, working Of law o=2. 2s sees esos Duncan, 212; McDonough, 304 
Reduction of, advocated generally.. Healy, 165; Evans, 404; De Graffenried, 223 
By law, advocated.....-.....---.---- Hayes, 112; Eaton, 366; Gompers, 625 
Advocated because of increased use of*machinery tI eee Wright, 19 
Sixchour day advotatedece: ses ce aes So eeae ete Spohn, 140; Healy, 157 
Attitude of people and employees toward....-... Soo ee De Gratfenried, 223 
Effects, generally, on workers— 
Advocated for physical benefits.....................-. Perkins, 178, 179 
DOUCMCLALS scans. samiece cee see ee Wade, 79, 80; Donnelly, 274 
Character improvement (0). se ee aes nee eee Duncan, 206, 214 
‘Hoalth"improved'tt2----)=<- qc-c+4 see ces = eee eee Perkins, 176 
Leisure, benelits Of .---.- . 22 on. ne ees cee eee eee ee McNeill, 120 
Wives of workers, improved health of .....--....-.....--. Perkins, 176 
Employment, effect on— 
INCRASSOs emisacen sa ee te cos Dunean, 214; Perkins, 178; Woodbury, 328; 
Eaton, 372; Gompers, 617; Carhartt, 662; Coftin, 781 
Bottle tradea a. Joo. ook ee oe eae een eee Hayes, 112 
Decrease of panics and depressions . -...-...-.--.--.-.---- Strasser, 267 
Absorption of unemployed-.....--....--------- Perkins, 174; Spohn, 145 
Industrial depression, special reduction in times of, advocated.. Perkins, 178 
egislation tors. -cse catencc eee = as See eae eee Gompers, 625, 626 
Natjonal Building Trades Council favors ..........---.-..------.-. Healy, 157 
Production, eitect on, Qiscussed. sas. asss see. sean cereaen eae Search, 132; 
Turner, 518; Bullock, 521; Carhartt, 662 
Bottle trade,mot diminished =... css -scecseeeeees sae] aaa Hayes, 107 
Wecreases arorer ate) <n acne nea sciaeeic eos eee ee een ae Kennedy, 745 
INOtilessenculpya.cacae. aaa eee tee Wade, 79; Gompers, 627, 650-652 
Improvement in character and amount of work.. De Graffenried, 226, 227 
Increases, by improved machinery..--..-......-........--- Strasser, 267 
Iron trade, no decreases. 22 seen ee ce ecieees se sees See Garland, 99 
Wiases, Ollech on, discussed ssacesseeecnseeeeeeees Bridwell, 243; Eaton, 366 
Granivecutters i a..2. ose scenes see eee eee eee Dunean, 205, 206 
Sacrificed to shorter hours .................. Carhartt, 662; Smith, 978 
Increased.. Spohn, 145; MeNeill, 120; Kennedy, 754; Gompers, 624, 625 
Retail clerks (see also above, Mercantile establishments)... Wanamaker, 453, 462; 
Gompers, 633; Young, 699, 700 
SAWN s SOULE, LOM SUM: CO SUT sss eee eee eee eae Coffin, 789 
South Carolin aes see eee eae =e SP 224 eh 2 are ie eee Orr, 484 
Southern States, average conditions..........................---- Bridwell, 241 
Intensity of labor less than in North.......-....... De Graffenried, 225, 226 
Liaw, Cxistin gs So ncn oso nmmccSeats ee eee ee eee De Grattenried, 227 
Reasons for long hours’ ---................. .----.-----. De Graftenried, 227 


Relation to climate........-. pia) degra: ee eee eee DEL Wolliece 


a 
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Southern States, average conditions—Continued. Page. 
Sawmills and convict labor. ..._-. Ba asacse ase e ee eee Coffin, 789 
prenceninadasirable. cect: Mens ee ee Rel es Coffin, 792 

Steam fitters, various cities...... 2.22.2... 22222222022. Gombers, 940-950, 958 

Street-railway employeesvsen cee. fee hee ok ee! Mahon, 406; Gompers 624, 639 
Bo ouNy olreduoinedurthens: occ Sess See ee ee Mahon, 414 

RCCSS EVGrer metice trea eee eat e one te tek ccch etek eS Eee i 2 
Seldom shortened without a strike.......... oh. at Sarees Gener 639 
Niolatiower daw by companies ccc. 0.25061 SUA EAL McMackin, 800 

muGdenrehnnss deprecated ccc 55-200 ceee od 2914 LIES Wade, 74 

Sweat shops, possibility of abolishing by reducing hours .......... Kelley O55 

Whowitteal stage omployees<....-.. . 22-2042 2 Rs Hart, 689 

pLODRCCOMWOLK OTN es ete cee eee eee foe 2 ek aie Evans, 401 

Trade Unions— ‘* / 
Influence in securing legislation..................2.2..22222.- Strasser, 267 
Influence in securing reduction... ... Campbell, 48; Young, 699; Coftin, 795 
Knights of Labor, influence in securing reduction ...._._. Schonfarber, 429 
Hours shortest in organized trades ...--.-.....-----.--.2...- Kennedy, 745 

United States 8-hour law— ; 

IH ECtIMGISCURSOO So Schickel none nee ce ears ose ee Murray, 320 
UnsatisfactoryewOrkimo eer sseo2 =. a. fen cen cose sce ct ens Spohn, 11, 152 
Emergency clause, effect in weakening -......---.-....--..--- Dunean, 211 
Subcontractors, held inapplicable to -......--...-......-..2-- Duncan, 211 
Weakness and difficulty of enforcing.....--.-....--...... Dunean, 209, 211 
Proposed amendments, recent bill discussed.. Spohn, 151, 152; Gompers, 626 
IND VOCabOd oy 9 <= ¥ 22h sre ccc c222 Bridwell, 235; Strasser, 267; Hayes, 112 
Character and unconstitutionality...-....--..-.------ Dunean, 210, 211 
ishonveln © GnCless seen ner eae ra ce senile ns oe asc Seen ee Duncan gos 
Government can better introduce 8-hour day than private em- 

WU OVOP ER eee aren roe to to ias ae ads oes see nee eete cee Gompers, 653 
Window-elass embterss oss o-- es ee Pe Eee SD Campbell, 44; Hanunett, 927 
Women, discussed s-=s223 2252 2552 Ames, 63, 64; De Grattenried, 228; Kelley, 244 

Housing of working people (see also Company tenements; Property; Rent): 

Chica«o conditions ite sos22 222-2 s.2 sss seo eee et eee Kelley, 253% ‘Tilt, 675, 676 

Cities, reason for unhealthful conditions.......--.-..------ De Graffenried, 219 

Dwellings, sale to occupying workmen advocated........-.----- Coftin, 779, 780 


Eight-hour day, beneficial effects in permitting residence in suburbs... 
Strasser, 264 


Menemenvs GenniionOl WOLrdie sae) eee case cose se eee De Graffenried, 221 
Textile-mill workers, conditions. ......--..---.---- De Graffenried, 219-222, 225 
Hull House, Chicago, description of work .........-..---------------- Kelley, 254 
Tilinois: 
@onurions of labor senerally-ss22-- 2----+ se s-522->5-----s-=- Kelley, 243-256 
Employment agencies, public ......-------.---------------- MeMackin, 809, 810 
Mactonyel awe AeUMlimlarived seo ase=\sa- = seen a2 seine selec 2-2 ae ee ea Wade, 82 
State board of arbitration, discussed 2/2202 222. 22.2.2. --2---+5-- Davis, 983-989 
Illiteracy (see also Education, etc.): 
Cotton mill employees, Georsisie=sss29 2222-2222) 22s o-oo ee em Garrett, 545 
Norbit Caroli alma. 2 ses acon ine oe = es ens see eee coe anne Lacy, 499 
Seat, COON ts bene CRORE pSok eee Cop ee eC eee Orr, 486; Rennie, 489 
Immigration (see also Foreign born; Contract labor; Padrone system) : 
Assisted, deprecated ..-....--.-.----.----------------------------- O'Leary, 35 
ATintralasia sl AWS) Io eae setae sae ante seen aio- ce seme c mane aa cle ate a= Lusk, 894 
Bond against pauperism, requirement advocated....-..------- McDonough, 305 
Bricklayers’ unions, favor restriction .-.--..------------------------ Healy, 159 
Certificate concerning landing, etc., advocated ----.----------- McDonough, 305 
Common laborers, not necessary to supply.-..--.------------- Kennedy, 747, 748 


Educational test— : . :. 
Advocated.. Duncan, 207; Spohn, 148; White, 196, 197; Schonfarber, 435, 437 


Favored by trade unions ...-...----------- -----------+------ Strasser, 266 
Advocated by mechanics generally .......------------------ Woodbury, 329 
Beneficial eftects, slight .-.......--------------+---------------- Eaton, 370 
Deprecated. .... SHOR CO uC ooddaHp ere iia te Healy, 160; McDonough, 304 
Effects— 

Bricklaying trade...--....------- cece cree ceesee reste cece: Spohn, 146, 147 
Cigar makers, injurious competition of immigrants. ----------- Perkins, 179 
Largely dependent on practice of colonization .---------------- 0 Leary, 37 
Injurious to native labor ....-.--------------------+2rr9crr7e- Campbell, 53 

dS iewadeiea bans ste eeeee Healy, 159 


Injurious to all classes of labor...-.... 


‘f 
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Effects—Continued. . Page. 
Indians labormarket,.4s.4.4-5.-26- ascssiebee oe ee eel esiaeees Kennedy, 743 
Unorganized laborers sutfer from results of .--.---..--------- Kennedy, 747 
Causes of bad social effects .....-.---.----------- Kennedy, 747; Coffin, 781 
Iron ands steel trade, evils.-...-..-.--.----- ---+ ---- 0-0 2--2-- Schaffer, 392 
Tin-plate manufacture, evils..-...-.--2--- ---=<- --2-\--==-2 Schaffer, 392, 393 
NOt ID] ULIONS 2 22er eoeees se since se neon ene = eee ae Search. 151 
Wages not reduced by ..-------- -2-2 e-e2 --2nes => eee nierenss cane Russell, 308 
Reduction. of wages slight... ....----t-\aem@eees pe ae ee ee Wade, 71 

England, small amount from...-....------.-----------+-------- SchonZarber, 419 

Head tax, increase advocated .......--------------- Schaffer, 394; Kennedy, 746 

International trade unions, effects of..-..-----.----------.------ Healy, 159, 160 — 

Inspection— 

Insufficient and inettective,. 2... =. +2525. ece-4-6= a2 8 =e Eaton, 370 
Examination before embarkation, advocated ...----..----- Canipbell, 53, 54 
Examination by United States consuls, advocated.. Garland, 86; Eaton, 370 

Laws, working unsatisfactory ....-....---------------+-- th. Aas Wright, 22 

Naturalization, educational test, advocated -.--.----. Schaffer, 394; Coffin, 781 

Oath of allegiance on landing, advocated.-.---.------ Schaffer, 394; Eaton, 370 

Property test, advocated. -- 5.) <2. <4 -sasgsaase =e Schonfarber, 435, 436 

Restriction— ; 

Ability to support one’s self, advocated as a test.-..-------- White, 196,197 
Adjustment to demands of labor in each trade... ...--.------ Perkins, 180 


Advocated by Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel \\ orkers. - 
Garland, 9), 100 


Glass; Bottle: Blowers 2220s 445. <24422 52 ---c. -- see ee Hayes, 111 
International Convention of Factory Inspectors-----.----- O’Leary, 43; 

; Wade, 7b 

USDOL pi toa f= sjcae + decins ot tee epee eee eee Schonfarber, 435 

Certain nationalities, advocated. 22. ..222-<.2- +5525. = ee Schaffer, 394 
Discrimination between skilled and unskilled, deprecated ... Kennedy, 746 
Mlectrical; workers favores-aeonsece=s5----5-4-. = Sherman, 380 
Exclusion for 10 years,,advocated . cq... toe. - eee ee Spohn, 147 

Of sworkersin. particular trades = ....--o=_- ---=- a eeee= \, hite, 196, 197 

Of able-bodied and industrious, deprecated -..-......----- O'Leary, 36 

Korb: years, advocated.<; : ho. st a. Sones cnc osn eee: 15 eee Hayes, 111 
Horelgny bom, aptitude toward seu. as eee == ose Schonfarber, 435 
Knights of Labor, advocated. by ----.-.--..---------- Schontarber, 435-437 
Resolutions regarding, cigar makers......---.------------ Perkins, 179, 180 
Drademnions advocated bys... --.. ..seese-mere ae eee Spohn, 147; 
Healy, 159, 160; Bridwell, 242; Eaton, 371 

Views of persons of foreign parentage -.-..---.-.------------+- Spohn, 148 
Views of working classes generally .... ..2caasee se eee abe eee Spohn, 148 
Pouncesiol information. .--1 pee eesccsee kes oo eee ee Wright, 20 
Southern States, inducements offered by ...-..-.-----.-----. N. Thompson, 765 
Steamship companies, inducements to immigrants....-.-.-.-..----- Wright, 21 
Regulation advocated <. 3. .5..co- oon = sak eee ee Wright, 21 
Temporary immigrants, exclusion of, advocated. MeDonough, 8.4; Schaffer, 394 
Trade unions, restriction advocated by.........-..---------------- Spohn, 147; 


‘ Healy, 159, 160; Bridwell, 242; Eaton, 371 

Union membership as qualification for admission, advocated.. Strasser, 264 

Should furnish information as to demand for labor...-...-.---- Hayes, 111 

Immigration bureaus, location of Northern families in the South... Miller, 574-576 
Imports: 

Direct, by department stores 


IL6Ct, Dy department StOles = enema aelees epee eee sees eee Wanamaker, 458 
Hides Sources 3 - <2. -eninans dieters = See = ee Tilt, 679 
Hint; glass; described .::. ¢... .. este et eee eee A. Thompson, 829, 880 

Importation of labor (see also Contract labor): ; 
ihawlessnessicaused bye --2fSs 5. 8hs. ae See eee eee ee Dunean, 215 
Pavinwicubters, Injuriousetectges.:s--2 2-2 Seen ee ee Duncan, 214 
State protection of employers importing, deprecated. ...........--- Dunean, 215 
Strikes, employed as means of overcoming -........-..--..-.-.-... Dunean, 215 

Improwidencerolgner noes 2 von icc= soe te oe eee ee Rennie, 428, 189; 

Lacy, 498; Blackwell, 506; Wittkowsky, 511 

Income tax: 

Diseased 2 22250: 2 se tsteelacees are oe ee eee Bullock, 526 
PIORTOSSIVE ACV OCALCC. =: haces. 15) a eee ee eee Schonfarber, 445, 446 


Indiana: 


Seopa ae Gs aap ans 32a, pe re Kennedy, 740 
digs oo 34a. o ts ee ee eae ee ae Wade, 82 
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Indiana—Continued. ; Page. 
Labor organizations in -.....-..- ecard aa eee ene Kennedy, 739 
Wages Ree eins telto wsisincas an tee See tice) at ALG Lace weeks Kennedy, 739 

Incorporation of trade unions. (See Labor organizations.) 

MCPUS TSO MIGTATION- Of, ORIBEB ono oc w iciciemreincin cnn, caleicd ili Licence Siee Coffin, 784 

Industrial Commission, trade unions, attitude toward, investigation of. Duncan, 217 

Industrial copartnership, definition, similar to profit Sharin Sees eee Wright, 20 

Industrial progress, produces unemployment..........2.-.-.-. -- Kennedy, 747, 748 

Individual enterprise, department stores, influence on.........- Chalifoux, 340, 342 

Initiative and referendum (see also Labor organizations) , ostablishment for 

national legislation, advocated... -.-- -..e.e coce cone ce ce cece Schontarber, 438 

Injunctions in labor disputes: 

Aibusessand evils.of —.0...-2ic.0ieL Bridweil, 235; Schonfarber, 432; Bishop, 481 

Barden of proot shifted.on- defendant, ....5:58. 2220 :a2552 250 Garland, 95 
PATE SO COC Reet Senet ee ches See Se Obed Petits pha eee N. Thompson, 772 
Blanket injunctions issued, Pennsylyania........-...........------ Garland, 95 
CicarmaWers, arrests 10r Violation 022-4202 620 a0. Hesse ae Perkins, 171 

POUR C OR COTO ce rai rays Sekine acento ae A ee ree seerkins) ig 
SUED OLEH MO ees eee ee cet epee EE Sen oS WG Goinpers, 611, 612 
Wourts, respect for, lowered by abuse)... _0 2 see _btecses ones Donnelly, 290 
BING NIN Oy Ohne ear acres secre ARE Le es nee oe ee Gompers, 612 
Discussion with applicants for employment enjoined. ...._....._--. Garland, 88 
Effect in favoring incorporation of trade unions. ...........-....---- Wright, 8 
Prmadence ale vor viOlablon. = 22s =<. oec2k<ccas ck ssn eae teeta Garland, 88 
Heaorrtauence- On labors 2) 2). t ete eo ee ee Donnelly, 290 
rnponanece OLB MOChs.- no ee es okt tet k See e rR aca ee Wright, 12 
REOMUARORNGOCHOLAGO., ANUSE Ole] jn e< 1 ei  s Se ee Schaffer, 388 
Knights of Labor, resolutions concerning. --....---.----.------ Schonfarber, 432 
IRGnnsyi vaio, trequembUse ere see ae too aon Muli tk aee ne eee Garland, 89 
PeKenin en OUlel exc ee ere ce as TR OS Soe Garland, 88; Ashe, 312 
Restriction of power advocated.4 22... a2 224.2 Meet cess Schonfarber, 432 
Temporary orders made permanent without proper trial...-...----. Garland, 95 
Typographical Union, enjoined from boycotts, ete -...---- ------ Donnelly, 290 
Merona saISbance, COSCTIDCU oc sensncae ocise  Hloe ate eee ees eee ee Garland, 95 

Insurance: 

Bmployers.liabilipy msuralicess4. secs 622 -S8e.5 ae fe ees MeMackin, 817-820 
Employers’ funds, Stetson Hat Company ....-....----.---------.---- Search, 134 

Compulsory contributions to funds, iron trade -.....-.-..------ Garland, 99 
GMS frial CetNIblONSea 2 ea a tac tes ais Se) aes aais aeeieek Wright, 20 
State insurance of workingmen, advocated.-.-..-..-..-..---- De Graffenried, 232 

ING OAL an Oss oele ane moc ores Sas Mee sete a eines cede oe Lusk, 889, 890 
NOULCESTOPIMLOLM AION: woes ce ace coe cea erie aoe aeenio reteset ores Wright, 20 

Pnterial-revenue taxation, OpPOSsed J. 5 seco. mune Pa ele = = ese Bullock, 526 

Interest: 

Eitect of manufacturing industry on ........--.-----------<-- N. Thompson, 768 
Rroyallingetave Ll. ALa DAMS 2. -tmics--2- =~ Sree eines Sashes eee N. Thompson, 768 
interstate commerce. (seo Convict labor)... 2.2... 2 25 tees ee ene eee 669 


Interstate-commerce law, principal effect avainst labor organizations 
Gompers, 656 
Interstate-Commerce Commission should haye power to enforce its _ 
UID GS cect case cae e eee MOOS DEC AEE EAR CAE OOF Si 5 OPES e ES eT aROe McCoy, 991 

Intimidation. (See Sirikes.) 

Intoxicating liquors: : 
Fraudulent, sale by department stores...........--.------------- Roth, 705-709 
Street railways, regulations concerning........-.....---------- Mahon, 414, 416 
Use decreased by shorter hours and better couditions... De Grafienried, 222, 224 


Window-glass workers, prevalence and injurious effect -.-..----- Hammett, 930 
Intoxication: 

Labor organizations punish, theatrical stage employees --------.----- Hart, 690 

Negroes, not more prevalent than among whites ..-.-.-.-.------ eeO Haver, 594 
Inventions (sce also Patents), benefit appropriated by capitalists -- Schontarber, 442 
Iron, advantages for production at Birmingham, Ala....-.-.------------ Coffin, 796 


Iron and steel trade: 
demployees.. Garland, 87,97; Schaifer, 383, 385, 386 
eR gee hee ion vee ; Garland, 99; Schaffer, 390 


ANS ORETNNCIS OND eg ose Bee Be OO ae ea eee ane oS | haffer, 3 
en ia ion and conciliationsim:-.----2---- Garland, 85, 88, 97; Schatter, paleo 
Combinations of capital, advantages of ...--.---------------- Schaffer, 395-397 
Contract labor, importation of......---------------+------ Schaffer, 388, 392, oe 
Employment, increase of.......--------------+---- or cr cert el pea a 

eA itis elleck of 2. levesdesssculevagidysc ti Bebadlery $80 


Factory inspection, little eltect of..-....---- Seis 
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Iron and steel trade—Continued. Page. 
PS tory ls Soad nace ee sae wcte moines: sae bees eae mi tani ame iall = Selle aerate Garland, 84 
Homestead mills, opposition to union labor -...-------------- Schaffer, 385, 388 
Hours Of labor isso. os coe s soles eats alae ee aes = oe Garland, 99; Gompers, 624 
Immigration, evil effects. ...--.------ .---+- ------ -----2 --20------ Schaffer, 392 
Injunctions, abuse in strikes.......----.-----------------+++----- Schaffer, 388 
Machinery, effect on employment --.----.----------- Garland, 98; Schaffer, 389 
Markets, home, outgrown ......- 2.22 2220 02 22200555 sans seoees aon Search, 126 
Nonunion mills, wages inc ca-tiesd) sss eres cae Soeaeas= sone Schaffer, 384, 389 
Prices, duddenichan ges 235205 052 855 232425 SS 8 Saas e ers Garland, 90-98 

USSTALSOT < ROT 22ST och d ate kes. a. Ue Oe aera Garland, 90-94 
Cause of recent inereasess..-2--.----5-----saeeueeeaee ees Schaffer, 397, 398 
Influence of increase on engine manufacture--..--..---.---.------ Rice, 355 
Prosperity,cecent, New York ..- 1Jusscsese--s- aos ee eee MeDonough, 308 
Sliding scales, system described ........------------ Wright, 13; Garland, 89-97 
Advantages: 5. tia sees. aeons see eae ae ee ee Garland, 89, 97 
Methods of adoption =.2--e- 2+ o> -.cee ee eet es eee Schatter, 383, 385, 386 
Biieegon Wares; LOCeN bie es. 0-2 eee eos masa eae a eee Schaffer, 386 
iWariations»im difterent amills). >see. see emai ea ae ee Schaffer, 389 
Stractural‘iron;demand dor Ses 6 22 ea ee eee Search, 138 


Sunday labor, amount Ings ot asec ne eee EO LOR OOM 
Wages— 


Extent of application of uniform scales ........-.-.------.----- Garland, 97 
Rates, 1837-1897 .....--- abo Wess SS5. coca Soe ee eee eee Garland, 90-94 
Recent INCLEAse:. Sau cotes Jo = Ces ae ae ak Oo es eee Schatfer, 383, 384 
Uniform-scale impossible... ... .2..22<..<0. 22 ss scutes eee ee Garland, 97 
Wariations since 1892 ees cc..c oases eee ee eee Schaffer, 383, 384 
Wire mills; strikes im 2. .\... as bees eoeelte Saeeneaeeen aaeeees Bishop, 480, 481 
Iron and Steel Workers, Amaiganiated Association of: 
Apprenticeship, provisions concerning .-.....-.-.------.--.------ Schaffer, 390 
Agreements as to wages, method of taking (see also below, Sliding 
CALE) eR PE RS AE Sk Se ie Sa a ene =e ot 
American Federation of Labor, affiliated with .-..-.....---------- Schatter, 385 
Combinations, attitude.toward .22=.:---.2...-_Sacti ee -eeeeeeeee Schaffer, 395 
Contract labor, employed againgt)>- sees - =. + ese eee eee Garland, 86 
Employers, disputes with, method of settlement .......-...--.---- Schatfer, 387 
Nepotiationsiwithison-resscso- <6 e eeeealoe aan aa Mone ae eer schatter, 385, 386 
Relation=withy friendlysos. Sss2-,Soselce orl aee mie e Sete So Seem ear suas) atone 
Reasons for failure of certain, to recognize........-.-..--...-- Schaffer, 384 
Hands; provisions for safety 5.75. ee. see sence ae ee mean a= eee Garland, 85 
Homestead mills, refusal to recognize ..........-.------.----. Schaffer, 385, 388 
Immigration, restriction advocated by .........-...----..----. Garland, 99, 100 
Tamit-ofoutputior workmen ocs..osqee 2. eee gee tee Schaffer, 393 
Members, nimbemolsictes cusses sees or ore ee ee eee eee Garland, 85 
ENGPGAase, TOCOM.c-sa0:s coe fan eee Gee Senne ee eee ee ee Schaffer, 383 
Proportion to. total. employees 223-2.) Sane eee Schaffer, 383 
Number in South 2 22585 Jo ea ee Gompers, 647 
Sheet-iron manufacture, number of workers organized -....-.. Garland, 85 
Newspaper, establishinentvol ma2e s-- ee oe hee aene ee eee eee Schaffer, 398 
Nontinion laborerelation’ to< 62c2 ae. Se eee Garland, 85 
Organization-and: history +sa10-ceednsaseae eae ae Garland, 84, 85 
Sliding scale, method of adoption....................---- Schaffer, 383, 385, 386 
Sirikes advantageous eSULtheescen see e ee eee ee ae eee Garland, 85, 86 
Instances of unwarranted. ----- Je Ssh See Saecasen Leer ee eee Schaffer, 384 
Sunday labor, etforts againsts< ssc. esse cesses eee ee Schaffer, 391 
Lim WOrKOVs; TOLAGLOD: FOL neice sera Senet a etn teers eae eee nny wre Schaffer, 383 
Number organizedo li: Sorsseccd sas seed aaa ee Garland, 85 


Wages, policy in negotiations concerning ...- 


“sine faninn cleanin os = ees SODA MONSON 
Iron molders: 


WoOperalOniewas. s= scaceasebe ces atte ont eens ee ere ee Bridwell, 242 
Helpers’. -2. 2.5225. 5.5 Sci saWsede ee ea eereacGae al Nee Goes Hogan, 865 
Hours of labor ....-... ateisia fol tare CSAS SIN cle Seen IEE EE Sern ae ae Gompers, 625 
Strikes, Providence, R. I., causes and methous .........--....---- Rice, 354, 355 
Tennessee'state penitentiary 2... ..csee amass selee wee ae Myers, 588 
WiaiSeR iste temas Jos aan avec see nee McDonough, 307; Hogan, 867, 868 
Iron Molders’ Union: i 
Agreements with employers’ association, stove trade.........--- Hogan, 861-865 
Arbitration system ses cscs... onc sis nae clee Sete Seen ee ee Hogan, 861-867 
Attitude-of employees ==. ta. --2-. a0 sce ee ae eae eee eee Hogan, 872 
Boycott of castings.ofstound tyes ascce = eee ee eee Rice, 354, 355 


Formerly arbitrarily conducted......----......-----.......-..-.--. Hogan, 861 
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Irish: Page. 
Number in Boston ............ praceetst Gore TAR ae ER ee eee Ames, 67 
Textile mills, Massachusetts, employment in ..................----..- Wade, 71 

Italians (see also Padrone system): ‘ 
Boot and shoe trade, employment in...........-.....--..----. wee eee Eaton, 369 
NCTA OS DOR seen Oe oem ne ae ee ee re ee ee aL eee Ames, 67 
Sweating system, character of employees in .._.......-.....-.-- White, 191, 192 

Italy, children, laws regulating employment ..............---.---- Sena Wade, 83 

Jews: 

Refused admittance to labor organizations... ................-..----. Smith, 981 
eweating system, employees info. 02.02.22 feces occ. donee White, 191 

Jobbing trade (see also Wholesale dealers) : 

BIOS ee Okaer cena eek peers ens 8220 SI i Roth, 711; Woodward, 736 
Elimination by means of department stores _...........-. Wanamaker, 455, 456 

MansasGity,live-stock market... <2. 22-625 .ciwas fob kee eet ee McCoy, 990 

Kidd, Thomas I., connection with labor organizations ...........--. Gompers, 598 

Knights of Labor: ; 

Affiliated and local organizations, relations of ..........-. Schonfarber, 421, 422 
American Federation of Labor, comparison of methods.... Schonfarber, 424-426 
PSCRVCCOEE PLIROUOL econ wats See ene tere ate LAN FAD Ee Schon farber, 431 
Childsaborrabuiude toward... 2.0. 6.2-5s.5. 0 ele oee ee. Schon farber, 432, 433 
Compulsory arbitration, advocated .......--..-...----.-..---% - Schonfarber, 431 
Compulsory education, advocated .........-............. ----- Schonfarber, 433 
Cooperation, attempts to establish.---..--..--...-...----. Schonfarber, 428, 430 
Fees, manner of payment. .........--...--.. Tennesse Meee Schontarber, 421 
Flint-glass workers formerly members .....--..---------.--------- Kunzler, 931 
PUIStORVEOl OF PANIZAUION Sa 20 28 ste see 2s 0S ee See rises ee een Schonfarber, 420 
fmmisration, restriction favored .....-.-2.-------=.--.2-s: Schon farber, 435-437 
incorporation, abtibudeto ward : --.22.2<52-22csss sce5e8255- tees Schonfarber, 430 
Injunctions, resolutions concerning -...---..-..------.-------- Schonfarber, 432 
Becislation, eect il securing’ 2-2. 252. 2--4ssn05. ct sees ese Schonfarber, 428, 429 
Local Assembly 300, history, etc. (window glass) .......-- Hammett, 923, 924, 929 
Membership,-methods of estimating -..-..-...-...---...-----. Schonfarber, 421 

Weclinepsinceanor and CANSOS.: 5.252 025s2 fees oece cee os sc.ce Wright, 9; 


Schonfarber, 420, 423, 424; MeMackin, 801 
Mixed organizations, advantages for dealing with employers -. Schonfarber, 425 


Objection of employers to dealing with. ..-..-- Soo eee Schonfarber, 425 
Pivchonmersumntaryoorss 5... 252255 eae ee fe ee ee Schonfarber, 428 
Politics, injurious effects of entrance into- .-.. pees s-2-72 mclontarper ace 

Bresentiaiitide tOWard st-.505. eee ecto le eee ee. Schonfarber, 424 

Ropulistsmelationtos 222. .2 .2222scse6 seess6 2senceteec eet. Schonfarber, 424 
Public employment, opinions concerning.....----.-.-.---- Schontarber, 433, 434 
Public ownership of public utilities advocated ..----. Schonfarber, 429, 438, 440 
MessOMaMOrraAllUTG mer ss tes sos see recns soe.seee eee fees he eclte faset = Strasser, 261 
Resolutions regarding desired legislation .............-------. Schonfarber, 438 
DON sTenua Sra LVOCALOM DY: eee cicclecclcers seresae eer. sees Schonfarber, 428, 446 
Siilkosmatluronot esse ont eon see seo Sree cose te ceca gees ee ee Schonfarber, 428 

Ordered by, independently of trade unions.....-.--..-----.----- Spohn, 140 

iPromotedabyscertaily lOAUers e--25e.00-5 @eet “he as bate eae tran ate MeNeill, 117 
PUspOuUslONOlemoMPOrSs moar. a naa a a5 eee sess css eee iaee Soe Schonfarber, 422 
eAsgercordsrana Union) GaAlAs 22-0 sass seon.- cacao ssc tes, cess Schonfarber, 423 
Trade organizations, attitude as to membership in. .--.-....... Schonfarber, 423 
ibradesieepreseniled Dysessssssessesse22cccen este ne see erence ee Schonfarber, 426 
Wniomlabel, inflaence in securing: /:-1/.-..2.-.....-.----- Schonfarber, 430, 431 


Labels, union. (See Union labels.) 
Labor (see also Working classes and special topics) : 


@ommodiby, how tar considered .2-2-. s-/.c2 seers. --cere ns -=% MeNeill, 114, 115 
Supply generally plentiful, South Carolina...-....--....---..----- Orr, 482, 485 
Temporary scarcity predicted for cotton mills........-..-----.--------- Orr, 482 
Labor agitation, educating effect on workmen and employers. ------ Thompson, 836 


Labor cost: . 
Low with high wages.. Search, 135; Rennie, 490; Hanson, 583, 584; Lusk, 888, 891 


Economy of production on a large scale...--..-----.----------.---- -- Cole, 730 
Labor difficulties (see also Lockouts; Strikes; Boycotts), national organiza-__ 
tions not a remedy in shoe trade..............-----.----------------- Tilt, 682 
Labor leaders (see also Ayitators; Labor organizations—Officers) : 
(CUNDTEOIGI? Seen SARS Seb eob Soctoceude Gece so 626s 5 aaa eee rears Ames, 67 
Professional character of, legitimate ........-..------------------ Gompers, 609 


Labor movement, early history .......-----.-----------+----+-------- McNeill, 113 
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Labor organizations: 


Admission to membership (see also below, Nonwnion men)— Page. 
Citizenship or declaration of intention required, bricklayers .... Healy, 160 
Compulsion to join, deprecated ....--.---------------------- Coffin, 785, 786 — 
Examination of candidates, farcical, steam fitters ..---. -- Gombers, 949-951 
Exclusion of worthy candidates ..---.---. - $i 25S e oes: Gombers, 949-951 
Horseshoers, rejection of applicants.----..-.-.----------------- _ Young, 702 
Jews refused. admittance’-----. --- «on - 2s = 28 = os ee ne ee Smith, 981 
Restriction of supply of labor, advocated..----------.--------- Strasser, 265 
Local unions control conditions, bricklayers ...--.---.---------- Healy, 163 
Initiation fee, new, demanded on transference of membership... Smith, 981 

Advantages, described. ...... .----~- -0< -20 sane se osen eens tase-n === Bridwell, 236 

Agreements with employers (see also main head, Agreements )— 

Enforcement depends upon organization. - ---- Spohn, 148; Gompers, 601, 605 
Violation of agreements .-----2-- 222... 3 - sender Gombers, 949 


American Federation of Labor (see main head). a. 
Apprenticeship. (See Apprentices; also main head, Apprenticeship. ) 
Arbitration, should not be recognized in compulsory -.---.---------- Coffin, 788 


Necessary: to. trade arbitration.<2.<--<-s-s-22.5<25 eee = Gilbert, 875 
Bakeries, influence in improving conditions in .---- .-.-.-----. O’ Leary, 40 
Benefit funds and payments— 
Bootamd Shoe WOrkers <p 00) oa-= aes aes oe = ee ee Eaton, 357 
Bricklayers, aid to indigent members. /s.--.------------ -------- Healy, 156 
Cigar-makers -..-.---- Perkins, 167, 169; Strasser, 257, 260; G. Thompson, 719 
lectrical workers .< 2-2/2. <cicases-s2s- +55 3e05 cae aee ee Sherman, 375 
Elint-glasssworkers, <<... ---<<...- eeeuseee 3+ eee eee Kunzler, 936, 937 
Garment WOLK@ES, -o..¢ som ase oe osee oro <a =>. ae White, 182, 183 
Glass-bottle blowers) —.-- .. 26. ao e+ oo= See eee see nee eee Sree Hayes, 103 
Gianibercutvers .c.<.- 056 2-5 525-0545 Seanad =e ee ee Dunean, 202 
High, advantages of ........-.-- . ®&.--- Strasser, 258, 260; Gompers, 599, 600 
Machinists, 222 -~ sn = <n. 5cuoce,cnc--° wane = “See Roe ae eee Ashe, 511 
SICK MNSULANGCE .---- 2 &cctep ee eos cifon y aae See eee Bridwell, 242 
Street Railway Employees--.....---.-.-- gs hee Bae cera ee Mahon, 408 
(Robacco, Workers. q<-.. san-enes sone o~ =< soe eee ee eee Evans, 402 
(ey porran hi Gal \Umt oni e sg ee ..-- Donnelly, 283; Hanson, 582 
Boot.andiShoe Workers’ Unions. ate. s. =aesesee ea ees Eaton, 356-371 
Brewery workmen... .secccece-. «aah Soeees cee eee Gompers, 603, 624, 650 


Bricklayers and Masons’ International Union.. Spohn, 141, 143; Healy, 155-163; 
Woodbury, 325-327; Smith, 330: Walsh, 331; Garety, 333 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers... ---- tjaee oe aoe eee Lacy, 499, 500 
BULGING TADOLCLSs oa ~ xee nana wes nen ee ee Sse See soe eee eee Gompers, 649 
Building trades councils, organization and purposes ....---.---- Spohn, 136-144 
Washington, organization vetG rs ps-mectees ee ae ee see Healy, 155-163 
Business agents, position, power, and character .-......---.- Gompers, 609, 641; 
Coftin, 777, 786, 787; Sayward, 847, 849; Kelley, 973 
Carders@ Union, recent organization -~--- = name. = ae ae ee Connolly, 344 
Carpenters, Amalgamated, relation to American carpenters. ---- - Healy, 159, 160 
Character and poliecy— 
Objects, generally... ..s..-.222%c ces os SS ee eee Bridw ell, 236 
Proper, for legitimate purposes. -...- 22 aso a Coffin, 793 
Purpose-to-get-advantage over outsiders...... ..-.-.-.+--..--.-- Coffin, 792 
reasonable... o.a5)-se ceued SARE cee ae Cees eee N. Thompson, 756 
Entire abolition not desirable ...........-.. --s-...--:- N. Thompson, 761, 762 
Political action and discussion deprecated .......--..----....--- Eaton, 365 
Child labor, attempt to limit in Georgia...............-...._.. Garrett, 544, 545 
Clothing trade, difficulty of organizing, Chicago............--....- Kelley, 250 
Colored workmen, attitude toward, membership, ete.— : 
Bricklayers’ Unlons t2s=22teet eee cee eee een eee - Healy, 162, 163 
(renerally: 3s: sthe222 aman oe Gompers, 647, 648; N. Thompson, 758, 767 
PSPALAbe ANIONS | ya eee ee Oe eee apnea Garrett, 547, 548 
Southern: States TPS. Pe ee eee eee Bridwell, 237, 238 
Lack of success in organizing explained.................--. Miller, 578-580 
Progress OL organization: ---eeee ae cose wee eee eee Garrett, 547, 548 
Will protect the South from injustice of unions ....._--- Coffin, 782, 790, 791 
Competence of members— ; 
SUpPSLIOMEMLCIENGYy.-= 2s): <a. c ees ee eee eee Spohn, 151 
Card should be sufficient recommendation.............--..--. Gompers, 606 
Membership not a guaranty of competence .-..... ...--. -.-- Coffin, 780, 795 


Should exclude the incompetent.......................-.--. Coffin, 780, 795 
Building trades: -2ss.5.5:.3. 4202022 aoe eee eee Healy 166 
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Labor organizations—Continued. Page. 
Compatsory voting: Cigar Makers ...- 6.202.000.2021) 2 2k Perkins, 177 
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Postal savings banks, advocated -_- .--.--.-..-< --sc.s<« Schontarber, 438; Orr, 487 
Potter, Henry C., action as arbitrator..............--- ese MeMackin, 802 
Pottery workers, East Liverpool, Ohio, strike among ..-----.----- Bishop, 470, 371 
President of United States, direct election advocated ........-- Schon farber, 438 
Prices: 

Combinations, industrial, effect of... .cg2. 42 em Schonfarber, 441; 
Gompers, 644, 654; Woodward, 737; A. Thompson, 838-840; Fry, 896, 897, 902 
ISOCEDRSG .BINC OACLVLL WAP a 2.20 sno saeen oon Gee oe eeae ae Woodward, 734, 738 
DYaNy DNWAT YPONO OT OY, << a 5 read aii eae ere Woodward, 738 
Increase, recent, general... ..........--.- eS is eS Young, 696 
CON Ep nN ERENT Dg NO Oh eee ad ms I i i Fisher;534 
Cotton.. Turner, 514-516; Bullock, 526,527; Candler, 537; Orr, 485; Rennie, 491 
Effect upon migration between country and mill towns-....---. Mulcay, 568 
Department stores ......---.- Chalifaux, 341-343; Wanamaker, 451-453, 464, 465 
Roth, 706-709; Goudie, 723-725; Woodward, 731-733 
WOTGluzers, BOVONCEs ooo on ome sine pena be eee nce tae eee Bullock, 528 
Hondas, peneral GOCTe6ase Ut oo oan naa cng ea eee Deming, 702, 703 
In@rease PrediQted - ce web ec corte we ome en oe oes ee Deming, 704 
Glass-bottle trade, agreements maintaining .............-..--..-..- Hayes, 108 
Iron and steel, causes of revent increase..............-.------ Schaffer, 397, 398 
mudden changes, table of rates ...cmasesces wepeeeee ero eee Garland, 90-98 
bss Influence of increase on manufacture of engines --........-...---- Rice, 355 
Nails Ee Ee ne eee ea er te Ss, Bullock, 526 
Shoes aa paen=-f-e- Se a ee ono Eaton, 359, 362; Cole, 729 
(rOOL PIA, NOCCSSATICS.... = enon s Ser oe ee ee aa eee eee EEE Ow ss te 
South Carolina, NeCessaries iN, lO Wi 2 see ae ane a eae Orr, 484 
Conipared. with NOW YOTK. 2 ons. eese eae ee Rennie, 491 

Printers (see also Typographical Union): ; 
Comsampizon, prevalence AMONT 2222252. se een ee ..-- Donnelly, 281 
THimployersy ASSOCIAbIONS ..- <2. > acco ae nee See ne ee Donnelly, 274 
Experience in printing, importance of...........--..---.-.-..... Donnelly, 277 
LOUIS OS DOT aoe aoe oo moa ae Se ae Re Donnelly, 273, 274; 
’ Hanson, 581; Kennedy, 739, 740; Gompers, 624 
Machinery, 8CCINy tenga 2 it 2 one Donnelly, 276-279 ; 
ee Kennedy, 748; Coffin, 780,797; Gompers, 615, 616 
Organization 10 Une SOU bibs. 2... e oo. ae eee eee Gompers, 647 
PieveWOrk. <.--- 2572 <e Saree ae ee Spee PRE Lace Donnelly, 279; Hanson, 581 
Printing offices, unsanitary condition -...-....--.---.-.--.-- r§ehs Donnelly, 282 
Wates, Georgia ....-.- oye aes Kilburn, 560, 561 
Momphis, Fenn.2..0 02 ous8 sae eee See ee Hanson, 581 

eee ? 


Maintenance of rates since 1893 ..._............- Wright, 15; Donnelly, 279 
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Wages—Continued. Page. 
ew York, average SiBocon od: sbge 2ae ae ee rae McDonough, 307 
NOMHieM TEL, Tolaniveretem tect Oe wee een eenere” oeu Donnelly, 273 
wD EES ya at le eget lll ade tal dae all Aan an a Lacy, 497 
_ Women, employment and wages of... ......-... Donnelly, 277, 278; Kennedy, 750 
Printing press manufacture: 
Competition of different sections ........-.. geet alanis s tte ome aera Meisel, 352 
Hours of labor. ........-. Be SSS ea E CS Od RSS CO AO eee ae Meisel, 349, 350 
Kidder Press Company strike, described.....................--. Meisel, 348-353 
(ES ue gates ieee eee Sees eres sees tere mene Meisel, 351 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, organization and relation to Typographical 
GEOR Beene eee eco ktere we eee re cect ct eos ie Donnelly, 268 
Production (see also Capital; Depressions; Machinery; Overproduction) : 
American labor, great productive capacity ..................- Schonfarber, 449 
Capactiy. exceeds CONSUIMptION ..--o0- <.c2-> cee eee Chalifoux, 340 
LOMO INATKEES OULETO Wileees oe occ os Sia: Da ee eee ee Search, 126 
Capital required greater than formerly .....................---.---- Wright, 22 
Glass=botile trade, increase: ..2. 2.22. 522i s.li. 22. .6s.-. oaee oe een ee Hayes, 107 
Honre‘cousumption, Importance Of ©. .2-.. 45. weer ee cee See Search, 132, 133 
{ronMeaderin Ceasers 2225-255 «53555255 SEL. SORES Garland, 98 
SMe SOACS MLA COLGALN DY OL ee ots NS Sho! 3 Soe AL eae ees Wright, 23 
VINER os TO TRNETEC NS LAUT ae ee Search, 133; 


Rennie, 490; Hanson, 583,584; Lusk, 888, 891 
Profits (see also Capital and business) : 


pity Of management Necessary... .<.cewece bie aso 5522 oe -leebaces Search, 133 

Large, do not arouse unrest in work people.--......-...----.---.------ Tilt, 683 

Mb OHO Tetall brad @,<02.- 2s, sean ota =e eee Ae Woodward, 734, 736 

Mention mmanuts cbune 2-2 Ae. SI. 2 ese se oee es ee Woodward, 736 

Profit sharing: 

PROM COMES Se a one ona Sep eed Cae ee see hone scores eee Coffin, 781 

Casesiexisting in United: States... -.2.2..222.<..-eecueee eee eae Wright, 20 

Paaperience-uniavorable t0.t .c eet eth tS eee Ssee dees Gompers, 644 

EaiiiteD tes URAC One a <cectcwer te eit ee ao. kw aan ced See oe EE Ve OO 

Bpesutelintes NIMIt6d cee Se wicwe -oe tae aie oo oeek se ete se hie Schonfarber, 442 

Wanamaker stores, instances. ..-..------.-------------------- Wanamaker, 462 

Property, ownership by workmen: 

PAtdivichit bane eee eerste ok wih are eee erate neces Soot Coffin, 779, 780 

HM eIMETeLO GU ee sai in ee ne ee a eee Bete ah atine be anebamects seuss Fry, 902 

Little among window- glass workers --......-.--.-------.-------- Hammett, 930 

HL OMIEE ON BCOl WG COLO mets os ccr CW ew mcm emer hehe ceneeete ee Kilburn, 563 
Ownership by cotton-mill operatives in South.... Tanner, 495; Mulcay, 567 

Prosperity. (See Capital and business; Production; Profits.) 
Public opinion, power of, to enforce decision of arbitrators -.-.---. Gompers, 612, 613 
Public works: 

Aliens, employment of, difficulty of proving....-.....-------. McDonough, 303 
Matnie palinee Ula tion Ole ct oceans see 4 ce ee ee eon l socio Spohn, 149 
NeweVoni INStalices ep eetes te hae oases eee eee McDonough ea03 
sro biGlonmadyOCebedres cae en ee ses a clis = ae eae semen oes se Spohn, 148,149; 

Chicago post-office, difficulty concerning wages, hours, ete.... Duncan, 211, 212; 

Mitchell, 316; Murray, 319, 320; Woodbury, 321 

Conditions of work compared with private work.-........---.----- Duncan, 216 

Contract work, inferiority and evils, instances.... Spohn, 150; Healey, 163, 164 
Prohibition advocated .........--. Spohn, 150; Healy, 164; Schonfarber, 433 

Eight-hour day, New York law 1899 .-.---....---.----------.----- Duncan, 212 

(EO MEESEO Gel y DOLE ee eee ae cae se oe aoe ae a maiein a piace sie ee re ee Campbell, 48; 

Wade, 74; Spohn, 151, 152; Mitchell, 316; Hanson, 586; Myers, 591 
WimitedsStatesila wee .seessss- /s-- asses = Duncan, 209-211; Hayes, 112; 
Spohn, 151, 152; Bridwell, 235; Strasser, 267; Gompers, 626, 653 

Inspectors, bricklayers should he represented..--....--------------- Healy, 166 
Appointment from organized labor .--..----.--------------- Healy, 165, 166 

Knights of Labor, opinions concerning - ---.-------------- Schonfarber, 433, 434 

Labor organizations, dictation concerning wages, etc., Chicago post- 

DiMGOene ee oe ee soe eee Mitchell, 316; Murray, 319, 320; Woodbury, 321 
Exclusive employment on..--------- Spohn, 151; Mitchell, 316; Russell, 337 
Legislation regulating, influence on work done outside State. ---- Mitchell, 316; 
Murray, 320 

Influence of work done outside the State.....-..----..----- Woodbury, 321 
Building materials, preparation within State -.--.- Spohn, 153; Duncan, 212 
New York laws referred to....--.------ .---- Dunean, 212; McDonough, 303, 304 


Padrone system, violation of State laws through -....----.---- Dunean, 206, 207 
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Public works—Continned. _ Page. 
Stonecutting, must be done in State, New York -.------.------ .--- Dunean, 212 
Union labor, exelusive employment -. --- Spohn, 151; Mitchell, 316; Russell, 337 
Wages, local prevailing rates, must be paid, New York....-.-.---- Duncan, 212 © 

Menip hiss Tenner. Ssceescas arene eee eee Hanson, 586; Myers, 591 

Palrihethod Of stumatine a. occa asses ee eae ee Schonfarber, 434 
Wages and hours, specially favorable, deprecated.. Murray, 320; Woodbury, 328 

PAD WNOVOUus. see cena se oars ose caie ee a= ce ieee Duncan, 216 

Public utilities (see also (uasi-public works): - 

Compulsory arbitration with éniployees - --..-.------------------ . Gilbert, 875; 
Walcott, 910,911; MeMackin, 803, 804 

Employment obtained by political influence ...----------------- MeMackin, 809 
Government owmMers hip oe eer ces fa eens Donnelly, 290; 
Mahon, 416-118; Schonfarber, 429, 438, 440 

Strikes shouldbe controlled Diy: law. 2. 2-65 2c o ee eee Coffin, 778 
Taxation, New York; law... -l2:-2.2-22>--.ce- s2se ---c=-—- MeDovouph 0s io02 

Quasi-public works (see Public utilities) : 

Quebec, factory laws summarized. [ooo es a an oo a Wade, 83 

Railroads (see also Freight rates): 

Antiscalping law, deprecated, reason ......--.....--~-~------------- Donnelly, 281 
Arbitration with employees, compulsory, discussed ---...---------- Gilbert, 875; 
MeMackin, 803, 804; Walcott, 910, 911 
Bankrupteysand 1tsieiteets peck esete a = oe ee oe Schonfarber, 439, 440 
Brotherhoods, relation toA. I. of 11-222. Sceeeeee. eae ee ee Gompers, 648 
Conductors, wages, North Carolina= = -<_ 2 seessstSsaeeeee se sae ee Lacy, 497 
Consolidation; effects discussed > 22+ s0-s 222226 oa eee Schonfarber, 439 
Employees, salaries increased ...---.----------- 3b. eee eee Lacy, 500 
North Carolina, numbers reduced by longer runs...--. ...--.----- Lacy, 500 
Letters of recommendation, bad effects of system... ---...---- Gompers, 606 
Engineers, New York, employment and @arnings-.-.~---~---.-- McDonough, 307 
Wages, North Carolina. -... 520. 5_ 22 2 Renee eee eee Lacy, 497 
Firemen, negro and white, North Carolina... -... 24. .----. 522222. Lacy, 500 
Freight rates— ne 
Overcapitalization, effect in increasing _-_..--.-_.-- ------ Schonfarber, 439 » 
Insthe South, excessive. .2-525+- <5. oa a5 See aes Coffin, 798 
Governmental regulation, approved ..-.---.--..--..-.-----.-<-- Coffin, 798 
IDISCTIMINALIONS . en hc eee oe eee res WL WEG tng a ape ree 
Discriminations in favor of department stores --...-.-.--.- Wanamaker, 466 
Government ownership, discussed ~---...--- Schontarber, 440, 441; Candler, 537 
INO VOCATCG ..2 oe a omen cones teres Ree aeee es ee eee eee Lusk, 893-895 
AUstralasiasele st. .. see SS eE eae to ek as Bee eee Lusk, 893-395 
Georgia, rental of State roadiscsse => eens ok eee see Candler, 537 
Overcapitalization, evil effects _......--. ..-..-.----..-....... Sehonfarber, 439 
Strikes, should be controlled by law ..---.------- N. Thompson, 757; Coffin, 778 
Trainmen, wages, New York, averages<t2-.0.25. 22.45 > --5o2- McDonough, 307 

‘SRattineg,” definition, printing. trade.o-.-- 6. e a ee eee ee eee Donnelly, 274 

Reading rooms, increase.and. need of, in the South...22...-..:.2.-.--.. Coffin, 782 

Recommendation, letters of, shonll be replaced. by union eard -__-- Gompers, 606 

Referendum. (See under Labor organizations. ) 

Rent (see also Housing of working people; Company tenements) : 

Height of, chief disadvantage of manufacture in large city..---....-_. Tilt, 684 
Macon) Gai. 2 Dace teste t on nce ee es Stig bE Oe See ee Kaiburn, 563 
Worlingmen, Chicaipo.Os22i0 S28 ocet 2. es oe Oe Tilt, 675 

Retail trade (see also Department stores; Mercantile establishments) : 

Buying, cooperative....-22.)J5400s52.54.550 See Ge Roth, 711 
Clerks; retail hours ota borseoe- oes. ae eee eee ee Gompers, 633 
Skill loweredtbyanodennmethods 22. 0as---c45 Kennedy, 750 
Wnronj-objectsandimethods Jesse ae ee eee ee Myers, 587-5YL 

Union, age limits for salesmen and saleswomen-....-.....--- Myers, 589, 590 

Union, attitude toward prison-made goods .......22.-.---. Hanson, 587-589 
(COMenUl OMG Saetee = cee oe inert ener ee eee = coe Woodward, 732-738 
Chicago.ste-: -- ee as sock en ea Roth, 705-713; Goudie, 723-727 
Present prosperity and former depression ....-....-..... Chalifoux, 339, 340 

Costiot doing business) ses .t= 2245 ee ae oes aod ete ere ee Roth, 711 
Industrial depressions, influence.:................-----.------.. Chalifoux, 340 
Protits, diminutioniofie. ---2--- <2. ce oe ee Woodward 734, 736 
Quality of goods, importance of high...................- Wanamaker, 460-466 
Rhodeilsland) factory laws summarized so: 42 seer ee eee ee Wade, 81 
Roads, Convicts, constirucsromy sane o - ae cee eee Garland, 100; Bridwell, 242; 


Schontfarber, 437; Cottin, 782, 791; Myers, 588; Woodward, 733 
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Rubber trade: Page. 
BEReconiprosnertuye New VOMCssee feo. oe ote cee McDonough, 308 
SUDHIR EVE Gan oe ene ee ee ee ee Wade, 69 
Russia, children, laws regulating employment. ............---.---------- Wade, 84 


Safety and sanitation. (See Factory inspection; Factory legislation.) 
Saleswomen: 


[Ste FENTEOViR, TN WATT ANT, 5 ay Se gel ee eee Myers, 590 
Wages of, Memphis... se sae a ace RE Aes ines oe Myers, 590. 
Saturday, idleness of cotton-mill operatives on ..._....2..-------- +22. Elsas, 571 
Saturday half holiday (see also Holidays; [ours of labor) : 
Mouionern swe ce Ses Se ES osc a SCE RI. SOE ee. eee Elsas, 569 
Wiouhia Pc ANUTACHICG sence ccc ta wcacn oe ISA Eee Ie aoe Carhartt, 662 
Saving: 
Aadvaniareons tocworking menses 50-254. 90. Peet ak ee Fry, 902 
Senjurious.10.-workingmen 2225.02.22: .--2-5.0.- Fos Sos age Se ese Garrett, 547 
Little among window-glass workers. ___.-_..-.-- BOs Aen Hammett, 930 
Savings: yn ne Oe She 
COUbOU= MU ODGLALLVCS. soo sec cess ne conte se sso nao ecs Turner, 513; Fisher, 529 
GOOLE ee omc card eee, ee Set. CeCe Boe ee Muleay, 568 
; ORG RMEATGIEIGT Seem ec eee oe ete =. dav Uolsaodcwa au eee Tanner, 495 
DORM ALOli Nae e, Weeee ee Nees NO So ccc core coe Orr, 484, 487; Rennie, 490 
Biapecued! ti PENG. LATING om eccecwewamrse eens 2 ese MORI AST 


GENGTE Cee 2 ae ee oe Black well, 507; Wittkowsky, 508-511 
Savings banks: 


PRIBIOMA LOM PELOS bs iOl I ADORee. ee. ox ess Stes ater wn eee Garrett, 547 
Pustwleadivocatedc. 25 a.stms. cose 5 os. oeoe Bs ie RGe Schonfarber, 438; Orr, 487 
Sawmills: rie 
BE NOPEON ADO In SOUGNCEN 4225 false cose ssa aes se nea see sendnnas see ey eee Miller, 578 
Leased convicts in, Florida---......-.---- OPS Ls nf) WO Pert rir mie ere Coffin, 782 
Soupnerny Lours of Jabor, sun to) suns. Fee. aes se eee eee ee Coffin, 789 
Schools, public (see also Hducation; Negroes): 
Chicago, insufficient seating capacity ...--- en's are seeee hae tee Kelley, 247, 256 
Wolovred character. Of 125 2s2< sont eisiansan ae CEE ae eas sa N. Thompson, 767 
CSE Nee fen eres = oa nye in oie an OE. ea ce ESES Bridwell, 23t 
WiomteMelASHes MIS ONTO: on-set in Spencer cers sods see ch sits Ames, 62 
Himenane  MaSsACMUSALUS. .ic<meccw< ce coce cous sect neaw nae Ames, 60, 64; Wade, 7-4 
COG OE ENT. STIVETBE REC OUTE |) Se Sian ee lee ln! Meee Peo eae ane ree sridwell, 234 
Instruction insufficient as preparation for work--....---. ---- Sater oe Ames, 65 
Kinderrartens, publieyadyocated _- 2.52 -5-..022- esi00---222-- 222520 Kelley, 254 
Nemmrork City. eiuciency: Of. acs eae ee eaes eee ae sk Le Schonfarhber, 433 
ING? EEL ENG ba ote os ORES Hee ate e ee On IOC ce eee Lusk, 888, 889 
Mamsdelimseulstee os 2252 ents ce son soos ooo resco. -Ames, 60,645. Wades (4, ir 
Pennsylvania, sufficiency of accommodation ---.--..-------- erste Campbell, 52 
SoOubvam pbavese USM COME. so. 2p -loe eer De Graffenried, 230, 231 
SEND ROL DAC Ds yaM ULV WN OLS son ese pete ce ett tS De Graffenried, 230 
Seats for saleswomen: 
MIGRATING 4 See ak cas ie Se io i ee een a ae ena Myers, 590 
RPSR OVE NRRORIR ..< . 26), 33256 aece pee en a eae SERS Sean aeeaac rs Ames, 57 
Senate, U.S.: Zs : : 
Attitude toward labor legislation ......--.--..---.--+--=----- anigéae Dunean, 208 
DMECOlOGEION ACVOCALOG ss secs tecne one coe= on eaen sete er iaee Schonfarber, 438 
Shipbuilders: 7 oe 
Attitude toward 8-hour legislation --......------- Leanna ata ne wala Gompers, 626 
Competition of American with European, successful.-..-.----- Gompers, 627, 651 


Ships. (See Merchant marine. ) : . 
Shirt, collar, and cuff trade, recent prosperity, New Y ork ...-.-. MeDonongh, 308 
Shoe trade. (See Boot and shoe trade. ) 


“Shop,” flint glass manufacture, term explained ._.--.-.-----.----. Thompson, 833 
Sick insurance: 
Provision by employers approved. ..---.---------------------------- Coffin, 781 
Methods of maintenance. .----- Se See ee ae ee ee ae eee es eat Carhartt, 671 
Singer Sewing Machine Factory: E 
cliepordés eats foreign and unskilled. ----------..----.------ Kennedy, 743, 744 
Single tax: 
acne’ and discussed .-....----..--222-2---+ ---2-- +--+: Schonfarber, 446, 448 
Coal, effect on production and prices -.----..-----.----------- Schontarber, 447 
Discussed -----.------- ----22 22-2 -~ nes seen e ees woe te teres sees Gompers, (45 
Improvement of land forced by. -------------------------- Schonfarber, 446, 447 
Knights of Labor advocate .---..--.--------------+-+---+- Schonfarber, 428, 446 


Labor, effect in producing demanil for .....------------------- Schonfarber, 446 
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Skill (see also Labor organizations) : _ Page. 
Engine manufacture, superior skill of American workmen .-----.----- Rice, 356 
Machinery destroys value ...--.-.-.-----------+-------------- Schonfarber, 436 
Printing trade, importance of experience ..---...-- -------------- Donnelly, 277 


Slavery, residual effects on condition of work people .--..-..----- Gompers, 646, 647 
Sliding scale. (See Wages.) 
Social conditions. (See Working classes.) 


Soc.alism: 
Dangers fom -.<<....2...-e econ weer cosenonsescessenaassieaace= MeMackin, 811 
Diseussed!. oh. DL Seas a ee 2 eee eee Gompers, 645 


Industrial combinations, tendency toward .... Eaton, 373; Schonfarber, 443, 444 
Trade unions, attitude toward ..-.-.... Perkins, 176, 177; N. Thompson, 756, 759 


Adtit~ude of socialists. toward -----— 9-5 osacssens = eee Strasser, 259 
Workingmem inditierent to 2-2 222 sae <6 ese ee ee we ae eee Ames, 67 
Social problem not to be solved by any revolution ---..---..--------- Gompers, 655 
Social settlements, Hull House, Chicago, description of work.---.-----. Kelley, 254 
Soda ash: 

Imported y mds prices s sae. eee mera ie ae a lense A. Thompson, 839 

Solvay PIOCOSBlGes: + oases a oe ec se a aan sen ee Search, 128 
South (see also Cotton mills; Negroes; Textile industry) : 

AiGulbOe= areas oa cee Miller, 575-577; N. Thompson, 765-769 

Ghild abort eer 2 ae a De Grattenried, 229, 230; N. ‘Thompson, 764 

Compulsory education, none. =. 2s a one es - ee N. Thompson, 764 

Conditionie fillaibor ini... e= seeees -2 3. oe Bridwell, 239, 240; Gompers, 647, 649 

Employers and employees, relations -..---.-..--------------- N. Thompson, 761 

laninbonan tS 22a os nts Sa a Orr, 486; Bullock, 527; N. Thompson, 769 

Hours of labor ------ De Graffenried, 225-227; Bridwell, 235, 241; Coftin, 789, 792 

Industrial development..-2--s=4-e205es esse aes eee Miller, 576-580; Coffin, 784 

NGAUSIASM co ca5+ sow coasts = been N. Thompson, 760 

Living cheaper than in North.....-.-....---. Orr, 484; Rennie, 490; Coffin, 779 

Manufacturing, natural advantages.. Buldock, 523; Candler, 537; Coffin, 789, 792 

Manufacture of shoes, not adapted to-2— -. 25222225. ssoe eee eee Cole, 730 

haboricommon Surplus). .csan6~— ame ae ee ae eee Miller, 577-579 

Labor, skilled, and capital needed. .-..........-..--..---.-.---- Miller, 578-580 

Labor organizations, remedy for evils .......--.--..---.- N. Thompson, 760, 771 

Choo bn ny, < 9 eRe ae etre a eee Gomperts, 647, 649; Miller, 580 
Mextilewndustry 22-52 == sesame nee anes aa ee Gompers, 647 

ERC (0000 GS ote Miller, 574-580 

Schools. (See Hducation; Schools, public.) 

Strikes may be prohibited in.-.......-.-.--.- N. Thompson, 759, 760; Coffin, 797 
South America, need of direct transportation to....-.--......-.-- Search, 136, 137 
South Carolina: 

AC ORB IO PLU WA Nl OWE oa aheoncres Saree laines See seat ee ee Orr, 484; Rennie, 490 

Cotton-mill operatives, condition -............... Orr, 482-487; Rennie, 487-492 

ELOu@S yor abort. <oteen estes Lact eee ea ee Orr, 484 

Tliteracyadimin ishing 3 occe coe cc een eRe oe ie Jone eRe Orr, 486 

School fondesesa sc ose = deaths see = ee eee Grr, 487; Rennie, 489 


Southern Industrial Convention, history, character, proposals... N. Thompson, 755, 
756, 758, 770; Coffin, 776, 778 


Spices; filling and adulteration <2s2cosnceceeeeee neon ee cen eee Deming, 703 
Spinners (see also Cotton-mill operatives; Textile industry) : ; 

Strikes, Lowell, 1899 ......-..... nia ai irtonsiniatore aoe ees Connolly, 343, 347 
Wages— iy 

Georgia ~.---- 1222-0 eee eee e ee cee ene eee eee eee eee eee eee Elsas, 572 

North Carolina Pe ahs ee ee Tanner, 493; McAden, 503 

South Carolina ...- ses-acecs-cr=-nneas canes seen Orr, 483; Rennie, 490, 491 

Per side, higher in Atlanta than in Massachusetts .........-..-- Fisher, 531 

Spinning plants, erected by manufacturers of underwear.......--. Woodward, 737 

Spoils system, on public and quasi-public works ..._..........._-- MeMackin, 809 

Spool-cotton trust, discharge of salesmen .-_---............---.-.-------- Roth, 714 
Standard of living (see also Cost of living; Living wage): j 

American mechanics, changes in....-........-.-. ..ceses2e2. Kennedy, 751, 752 

Cotton-mill operatives, higher than on farms..........-...--..--..---- Orr, 483 

High, Merth Carolina... 2.:..uccclJ aged e aan ee McAden, 503 

High, South Carolinas. —_.- -_ pee ae ee ee Rennie, 490, 491 
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HAEMELS | WOLK OR plll-MOUCYy, IOVS pee aisle nisl is je eaie ee ee White, 194 
PACONSC NOW VOL Kine 2) mas cr  fe ct aoes Jac eo cme aes hes se eipae White, 185, 198 
Decrease of manufacture in, New York........-...---...---.--- White, 186 
POM ibOM WAC VOCATCK. 26s 2 he smite sLicteetiee sient © White, 195; Kelley, 248-250 
Hours, possibility of abolishing system by reduction ..----.--.----- Kelley, 255 
HomoOnalcesOfeWOUKELs Ils sa. 2/e- ss = = eels cmcle = = oie) > sans onieleinieinie White, 186, 190 
Immigration, influence in perpetuating evil conditions.---.- White, 187, 190-192 
Inspection, insutticiency of force. ---- Jonteobaads nécasb asaber = 7 688Ss6 White, 199 
Inspectors should have undivided authority -.--.-------.---- Campbell, 50 
Bribes offered to inspectors ---:-.-.--.----.------------+--------- White, 200 
Incompetency and lack of sympathy of inspectors.-.---.-------- White, 199 
IiIS@iSGh He a4 Be oes ae eee een pease a dt Cope Se crmae MeMackin, 807, 808 
Inspectors’ convention, opinions. .----.-------- Pe abe oboe onSe O’ Leary, 28 
Jews, character of workers in.....-...-..---.----------+----------: White, 191 
Labor organizations in .-.. .-----------------------+--------+--++-+-- Ames, 67 
DiniculibyoffOrming ==... - c2-2ec eee =e =~ =~ White, 184, 193; Kelley, 250 
Laws, existing, and their working— 
General summary..---- 2... -------------- ---- --0 00s ---- one e eens Wright, 19 
(UNONE = se SGlc6sC ee Reon ns Core mesa eED Ono coReees coscs Kelley, 244, 245, 248 
WIPES IG MRC te SS eH een OBeoe bb EOor Ames, 66; Wade, 75, 79, 830; White, 186 
INGORE ce. Seem cc. see eee aeeoaes O’Leary, 28; White, 184, 185,198 | 
WmeonsilvWblOonals s2 2. se oe eee alae i= McDonough, 305 
IDEN IVERMIEa6 BBA Seer aan ees padiereer HeOonneeeesonan ss Campbell, 48, 49 
Tendency to drive clothing trade from State....-....------. Chalifoux, 343 
Legislation proposed. (See below—Remedies. ) 
Manufacturers, responsibility discussed..-..-...--------.---- Carhartt, 658, 659 
IBCOMOMyAUOn mere es -— a ae eee ae to iniin White, 194; Kelley, 250 
Massachusetts, conditions and laws..--...--------- ' Wade, 75, 79, 80; White, 186 
Sanitary conditions, improved..---.----.----------+-------------- Ames, 66 
New York, existence and condition .-.-..----.-------------- MeMackin, 807, 808 


Number employed, sex and age ._..---.--------»- ~----+2-+------, O'Leary, 29 
Legislation and inspection. O’ Leary, 28; McDonough, 305; White, 184, 185, 198 
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Pennsylvania, conditions and laws...--.--- Ee EON eee an Campbell, 49, 50_ 
Philadelphia, conditions. --2<-. [<5 aetese ele <tee- a Kelley, 249 
Permits, requirement of, advantages..---...--------------------- White, 185, 198 
Remedies— ; 
Colonization, prevention of_-........---.------- ses eee White, 196 
Contract system, abolition by trade-union efforts - .------------- White, 193 
Factory legislation, strict enforcement.--.-..---.------------ White, 193, 199 
Hederal 16 gis lation. ...2..= 22 odes eae = meee ee 2 eee Kelley, 254, 255 
Foot-power machines, prohibition of ......----.---------------- Kelley, 252 
Humication of clothing. oc 25ssssa.e=-2-s eee cee eee Kelley, 249 
Immigration, educational and other restrictions .----.-.----. White, 196, 197 


* Public opinion, and preference for goods made unier fair conditions, 
White, 193, 198; Carhartt, 658, 659 


Trade unions, thorough organization ......----.--------- White, 193, 195, 196 
Uniform legislation, reeommended. ...--..----- ---- O’Leary, 28; White, 196 
Confiscation of goods discussed. ...<....2.<..25-5-2ssns ar Campbell, 49, 50 
Inspection, advocated as most effective cure. .-.-.....-------. ----- Wright, 19 
License and inspection in all cases, advocated ......-------- O’ Leary, 28, 32 
Employees themselves must bring reform.-.------..------------ O’ Leary, 34 
Rents, saving to manufacturers by system...... ..--...------..----- Kelley, 250 
Salelof goods, Interstate. ._ «22 s36qs32—22 ee se eee 2 ee Kelley, 255 
Sanitary conditions generally unsatisfactory ..--....---..------- O'Leary, 29, 30 
Strikes, recent, causes: and results... ..2..5_22sssesecese Gsnns- White, 183, 184 
Tailors, high-grade, goods largely made in -....-_...-.-. .-.-.------- White, 188 
Task system, OViISs -... -.<-ssoa< Sse Seeset a ses SS Bee White, 186, 194 
Tobacco manniachure, 11btle, my =... 2.8 se eee eee ee Evans, 403 
Union labels only guarantee of proper conditions. -..---........----- White, 189 
WierEmIneIn Clothing 27. .3--.44osc5= ees Campbell, 49; White, 195; Kelley, 251 
Wages— 
Cost of making garments 252222. Meg: 2S ese eee eee White, 193 
nS Udi ClLENGY: io. . = coe ook seemed eoncas = Cee Sele eee ene anee Kelley, 248, 249 
Rates, stated. s.-s.5-25<ssessascens os eeese~ scien seein see O'Leary, 31-33 
Ditteulty of ascertaining .-.... ..-=~ Js. -ssenes=- 5. Kelley, 246, 247 
Sweden, children, laws regulating employment -..--...----....--.--.--- Wade, 84 
Swedes, charactor as, laborers, 5.24. 2-5.5 << oe eee ee ee Kennedy, 743 
Swindling schemes, advertisements of. .---.....--..---------.--...-.-. Goudie, 727 
Switzerland, children, laws regulating employment -.---.--.-...-------- Wade, 83 
Tailors (see also Labor organizations; Sweat shops): 
Home workshops, efforts to abolish ...-.........----.......- ----- Gompers, 624 
Hours) of labors i ksc- foes cee on ee ee ae oe oe ee eee Gompers, 624 
Tariff: 
Adjustment to change in conditions, desirability of-.-.-...--- Wanamaker, 468 
Boot and shoe manutacture, protection unnecessary --.-.-..--.- Eaton, 361, 362 
PATE NULOUS Sa. cae bes ac eee en Eaton, 360-362; Cole, 729 
Drawbacks: not obtained 2. icc. . So ene ee ee Tilt, 679 


Cigars, necessity of protection against West Indies and Philippines 


‘ Strasser, 266; G. Thompson, 722 
Depressions.caused by chanves 5. --.s.2-sse.s-- aaa eee eee Search, 129 
Glass. Sres sche oo ok wane nce ee oe cates oa ee ae ee en Campbell, 45, 47; 

Hayes, 108, 922; A. Thompson, 829, 880; Fry, 903; Hammett, 925 
Hides, injurious effect on shoe industry. ---- Eaton, 360; Tilt, 679, 682; Cole, 729 
Soda ash........ Foe aS SS AES Se SIS A. Thompson, 839 
RETManenGces CERITA DULbypOle oer se see ie ere ee Wanamaker, 468 
Tea, price raised by -.cs2 20s fo ssc case a seme Sane ee eee eee Deming, 703 


Wages in glass trade, aitected bys------e-2----esaene eee Campbell, 45, 47; 


: Hayes, 108, 922; Hammet, 925 
Taxation (see also Single tax): 


FUSIN GSS iba, ONG In) CHICAS Ores er nas eee eee ee a i ar Young, 698 
Competition) telation to oases eres a mene a. - e eeeeeeee Schon farber, 444 
Cofion mills; exenipt from, Alabama-ossss- -ssss5 see see eee N. Thompson, 760 
Department stores, discussed .... Chalifoux, 342; Wanamaker, 467; Goudie, 725 
Pranchisesy Ne wevorkiee. sce oso nee eee oe ae McDonough, 308, 309 
Income tax, progressive, advocated......--. Bullock, 526; Schonfarber, 445, 446 
Indixect; evil-efiecis.sessss. 2 oie ee eee Schonfarber, 444 
Inheritance tax, working discussed ................-.--..----. Schonfarber, 445 
Internal revenues.- 2s eteoeeee ss: Loe ee eee ee Bullock, 526 

Laws violated by nonunion cigar manufacturers ._..___.- G. Thompson, 718 
Manufacturing establishments, exemption .............. Candler, 537; Tilt, 634 


Usuallyheldunconstitmtiowalie=: ase ee ee Wright, 24 
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chool purposes, South Carolina ...._................. ; i : 

Sources of information... __. Ree the toc: Crooked eee Wiel, 2 
ae tax, effect upon prices of proprietary articles........._-- Woudwara: 732 

USO ee ieee aoe ein eee ee sinc cee cece ogee ccs sacs -e tee Bullock, 526 

Tea, price increased by import duty -...-._._ ing, 

Pe lastaphe; y imp Vf SSbe6Gne Haat Seen cOEeS= Hococricaes sr Deming, 703 
Congress, influence of franking privilege ........._...... 2 
Government ownership ad coniied cin 5 Pe ers SEE SS 45 Sherman. eo 305 

Advocated by Knichts of labor 52250... 2226 2. oceel2 22. Schonfarber, 438 
Advocated by Typographical Union, arguments ........- Donnelly 284-291 
illsmetore: Conpressy history -<s-.. 202-02 22h sence eee Donnelly, 286-289 
Monopolies aniluence apainstr2o 20.2408 e. hea eee eke: Donnelly 291 

Rates, newspaper, England and United States................--- Donnelly, 285 

Taxes, incidence ..............- Be eee fens Seca e se iechn teed Donnelly, 289 

Telephones, independent companies, recent establishment -..--.... -- Sherman, 380 
abl Ownership advocated <2 ia... 2c esk fee vod bade s hoes Sherman, 380 

Tenant system, farms: q 
Oripin among Southern farmers: . =: .....<.222-525, 0020222062522 ecik Bullock, 527 
Penal enforcement of contracts in South.__.......-......---- N. Thompson, 769 
ROUUMNG ar OLIN Brose eta t torn ore ato San ec lene peek a Se EE RE Orr, 486 

Tennessee: ss . 
Communities of Northern families 225.25. ..-22-2. se.22220--2.2--225 Miller, 576 
OENaG yO eS ee eee Serene PUNE ae Hanson, 585, 586; Kruger, 592 

fLerre Haute, Indiana: labor congress at... <2... 2s P2sse ees aca Gompers, 596 

Texas, contract-labor laws violated in building capitol .-......--- Dunean, 207, 208 

Textile industry (see also Cotton mills) : 

Hours of labor, shortened by legislation...............2-.-..----- Gompers, 625 
Long hours no advantage to mill owners.-....... Gompers, 727, 628, 690-652 
Housing of workers. -.-..-...... De Graffenried, 219-222, 225; Coffin, 779, 780° 

iter rapion, Inliuence Ofs2-S.22- 2) sass sc sce scekew act De Graffenried, 221, 223 

Labor organizations— 

Cul ty: Olslo MM Omen oe os oe 2 oF sac eset geese eee Connolly, 347 
Proportion of workers organized: -.22.2 2.2.22 .22teh cess see Connolly, 344 
Lack of good trade unions hinders development.....----.----- Gompers, 627 
Wages reduced through lack of organization. ....---.---- Gompers, 616, 645 
Ring spinning, influence in discouraging organization -..---- Connolly, 348 
SIDI 5 oS SS Ee et ie ene Gompers, 647 
DSi), URES Ay CNGISYON Te eoseteme cetomnH Aedes Clocee Goce see Ee See ree Wade, 78, 79 
Mills— 
Drainage and plumbing, unsatisfactory.........--.---- De Graffenried, 226 
Massachusetts, generally managed by principal owners -..---- Wolcott, 915 
WESRACIN SOLS. Olio ler te ore 2s.0/siainus e's a2 = eee Wade, 84 
Pennsylvania, establishment in outlying districts....-.. De Graffenried, 224 

Mule spinning, displacement by ring spinning .-...-..--.-------- Connolly, 348 

NaMOnaKTes) GMM AG CH Tl. 2 sce at ete jee Ss l. Saks peels eels Connolly, 347 

New England, patriarchal character of early mills ......... De Graffenried, 221 

SIDI Hy ACNE EE a 5 oe en og k See a sae See ee ge pOor ss cae Gompers, 627, 652 
Giaraetermort WOLrKerss.c---escc< wos oss eeeeececene ses sos N. Thompson, 764 
Moudnmouse*enelally eo. nee! 22s-.-2 = s82 ease ae De Graffenried, 224, 227 

beeen al leh1Vier, LOO 32 .25.s5g2=> 222 ei due ereda sas Se coseeees Wade, 69 
GO el QOU meee ene jon ee teak = ee sa See eleeta ose siee es Connolly, 348, 347 

Wages, unjust methods of gauging work.... Wade, 72, 78,79; Connolly, 345, 346 
Increase through trade unions. -.-...--.-----.----------=- Connolly, 345, 347 
HDCCIICTLONSOIWL SO OOS @ sence ess ss ees seas aa woeee se Connolly, 344, 345 
Reduction, 1898, through weakness of organization ....--- Gompers, 616, 645 


Textile schools. (See Mducation, industrial.) 
Theaters (see also Actors): 


Chorus girls, pay and expenses...--..----..-----+----+-+-+-+--+----- Hart, 694 
Fires diminished by organization of employees ..-.-.---.'.--.-------- Hart, 691 
Receipts, customary division ..-.-----.---------+---------++----+------ Hart, 694 
Sunday performance discussed ....-..-----------------+--------- Hart, 690, 691 


nea tiicalenrushMmollechs wae see e asa te ae eee eins eee oe el oa si Hart, 691-694 
Theatrical Stage Employees, National Alliance, description and effects. 
Hart, 687-694 
Thread, cotton trust...--..--------------------- -------+-----++-----+ +++: Roth, 714 
Tin-plate manufacture: wes. 
American Tin Plate Company -.--.---------- Schaffer, 384, 395, 396; Deming, 704 
Contract labor, importation of .-...---.---------------------- Schaffer, 388, 392 
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Tin-plate manufacture—Continued. Page. 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Plate Workers, relation 

BORN. Seiek cece etasteosiad see eee tee eed = sede Gwnees Garland, 85; Schaffer, 383 

iImmipration, evil effects ..cesnu. 225. ---ee tre seen ee Schaffer, 392, 393 

Organization of employees in tinning houses.-.-----.---------- Schaffer, 383 

Wages, variahion since, 1802-2... eye eee ee ee oa Schaffer, 383, 384 

Monopoly of tin plate used for canned foods. .-..------------------ Deming, 704 

Prices, INCLOase ANd CONSOS. .<. as goss eel Sekeleen eens eae Schaffer, 397, 398 

Increase, eitect upon prices of 100d... 225.222. Senne ane eee Deming, 704 


Tin Workers’ Association, International Protective, organization. Schaffer, 383 
Tobacco manufacture (see also Cigar makers, etc.) : 


Childrén employment, Of <-> «Sanne sheen te ae ee ee Evans, 400, 405 
Combinations, effect on small manufacturers --.---.---..+-----.---- Evans, 402 

Relations between. -°... 2-45. 2824. +aea5- Coe eee Evans, 401 

Discharee:of salesmen .-.0ss5-c45tessh5 «on Seana ae Roth, 714 

Habor, Oleh. Ok. S25 .staas oa. Mase eeiies ake cet eee eer Evans, 400 

Unions, refusal. to recognize 2.22. oo. ee te oe ee Evans, 403 

Wares, nilaence 01) << 2o..casct 1 eo wonelt= =e oe ee ae Strasser, 265 
Convact labor, competition of 252. 2... 5 2-1 -2ne2es= <2 ee Evans, 403 
Pactoryimspection, need. Of... --2tte2t. << eeed apace = eee Evans, 404 
Ion rsOf La bOr sce ene ae eee a eee ee Seine ha ee reine See Evans, 401 
Machinery,.employment and effects... -.. -<.-.<.22<-.cne=- ----)-20-5 Evans, 399 
Negro labor, employment, ol >.. .=.. 2.26 -se asec keene Se oe eee Evans, 400, 405 
SGU 8 Val a Ot ee eee oe ee neo oe cc eee Evans, 402 
Sweat shops, iittleemploeymen tin... ...)a2 seSece == S52 eee wee Evans, 403 
Wagesand duration of employment: —.2 2:23 3s0--S eee Evans, 399, 400 
Wonien, employment and waves....2--22i2-. sense: soe eee Evans, 399, 403 
Workers, condition generally. .... ss<esS6-ee4s. --d= oa ae eee Evans, 404, 405 
Workers’ union, colored, resisted by whité men-.---..---...--...--.-. Lacy, 497 

Tobacco Workers’ International Union: 

* American Federation of Labor, affiliationgyith-....-.....---....-.. Evans, 400 
American Tobacco Company, refusal to recognize. ...--..-..---- Evans, 403, 404 
iHmderand. Penehth..<-.--..2<csaeseu cancun oon. 44 ose ee eee ee Evans, 402 
Oroanization.and membership.-.. s--<-s62esss6--2 5-5 555 cee Eee Evans, 399 
Proportion of members to total employed .-.-.-....--.---------...---- Evans, 404 
Women, membership in ...........-.- Snes eet te ae eee ce Evans, 403 

Trades and Labor Council, Memphis, Tenn ......---.---- Hanson, 587; Myers, 587 
- Trade unions. (See Labor organizations.) 
Transportation lines, strike on should be felony..-....-.-.-.---.- N. Thompson, 757 
Traveling salesmen: 
Combinations, displacement by, effects ......:........-<. 22.222... Schaffer, 396 
American Tobacco:Companys.c=- Sse ee 3s eoeaee. 2 eee Roth, 714 
Trusts. (See Combinations.) 
Turpentine farms, worked by leased convicts in Florida..-.........---. Coffin, 782 
Typographical Union, International (see also Printers) : 
Ageressive and defensive action, differences between ....-.-- Donnelly, 270-272 
Allied Printing Trades Councils, organization and working .. Donnelly, 268-273 
Antiacalping law, opposition to 5°.) .~-:4.. san. lees ee eeeoes Donnelly, 281 
Apprenticeship system ..-.---. Houston, 553; Kilburn, 560-564; Hanson, 582-585 
Associated Press, antagonism to <2..-- cess eos sone Donnelly, 284, 285 
FONeUME: TOAUUTOR’ 5.<. = 1255 te Ree ee eee eee ene eee Le Cee eee Hanson, 582 
Boston; misslonary activity .2..0-....-- see neem eee oe | eee MeNeill. 114 
Bookbinders, Brotherhood of, organization and relation to Typo- 
graphical Union... --.<4..-- Seniidaid esas See ".... Donnelly, 268 
Chapels, organization and functions............2.-...-.---.---.- Donnelly, 271 
Characternot restrictivenjcas2 8 Stee eel eee eee Donnelly, 284 
DES And LUD S eee eee ee eee Ji Peastac ot See oect ee eee Donnelly, 283 
Employers’ association, character of .........-_....-5-- 252-21 4ee Donnelly, 274 
Mintployers, conferences*withi..- +55... -o seen eneeie Sane eee Donnelly, 270-273 
Comraet, Memphis, Pennie-aeeeee, = a eee ee pe Sa ee Se Hanson, 581, 582 
Hustonys membership, ch .< soa... eeee Aa oe eee Donnelly, 268 
Hone. tor’ Union Printers: -o..2 4onseeee. .) ae ee eee Donnelly, 281 
Houts.of labor... ...<-....- Donnelly, 273, 274; Hanson, 581; Kennedy, 739, 740 
Injunctions agaimeb eee a: oc) sae e een ere Donnelly, 290 
Membership ....-..--- Diels bse) = sels en ne Ses SEE ee ene ee Schonfarber, 421 
Qualifications 02... 5... 2h enna eee coe eee eee Hanson, 582, 583 
Two-thirds membership .-.. .......-c....t2:2-: ¢-aeieeone Hanpon, 582, BSS 
Recent increase. sea os ee ee Donnelly, 291 
Wiest Indies, Mexico; etCsees-p se. =8e: eee Donnelly, 284 


Memphis) "lenis Sas. cease ee eee ee Kilburn, 560-564; Hanson, 581-587 


Pare 
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Typographical Union, International—Continued. Page. 
ewepapertwiitens, organization Of 2... ..-- .2<<.escoeece cconcene Donnelly, 275 
Nonunion A GORELE Mel VOnVaRO Oseemr es. <2 ce § a bbce allover. weds. | Donnelly, 273 
See NN EE RE a egg 3 oS wktivw ued cen bo Vere xd ces Donnelly, 283, 284. 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, organization and relation to Typographical 

RY ieee ee eee ose tA ok sCeces = Sees d co oonelebescbosin Donnelly, 268 
*‘Ratting,” definition and penalty .........-... eR AEE a 2 Donnelly, 274 
iefevendum/system, described 2... 2.2... ccs sco sue cee ws beeen lence Donnelly, 269 
IRVBH SS SRST AVE RY oa oe en a Kilburn, 560-564 

AME reduumpusb COnUUGteee see a oles 2 occ os eee N. Thompson, 774, 775 
Strikes, methods of ordering and causes ................-.-. Donnelly, 268-273 ; 
: Hanson, 582; Kilburn, 563 
Chieacomewspaper strike, 189852... s6.enca- 8. cence Donnelly, 272, 273 
Pinta burorebocises hil cee ate nn Seen ss ode ee Boxee Donnelly, 269, 270 
SIU NSE Se ee Oe ee eee ee eee Se ee ek ae .-- Donnelly, 269 
PUL CMMISION ImiOeOuner WNiONS <<. soc. looses Sc Se eats d onde Donnelly, 268 
Telegraphs, Government ownership advocated by......-- ---- Donnelly, 284-291 
nical sb els sativan tavesge 280 tae ase. eos Pee Saeed Donnelly, 282 
Heunieca tion Concerninet i. fo ke ec Ss Donnelly, 282, 283 
Government printing, use on, advocated. ............2-..---- Donnelly, 283 
Wages, kept up by union scales, methods of securing........---.-- Wright, 15; 
Donnelly, 270, 271 

Pere epeompob ton Offc= 2. o..5 204225 eteriogs cts wanda. one 3e8 Donnelly, 277 
WALETP TD STUS LOVE OP) ie as ee eee ae eel es RGR Deel e: Aie Donnelly, 277, 278 
Manarement of female labors... 2220 a5 hohe es eae =< Kennedy, 749, 750 

Typothete, contracts with Typographical Union of Memphis. .-.. Hanson, 581-582 

Underwear manufacturers, erection of spinuing plants .._........ Woodward, 737 

Unemployment (see also Employment; Machinery): 

Causes— 
omic aDOn ere nas cee acer te aes Te eer tense see ee eet Myers, 588 
Weep ALMueH RSlOLOSesns ee ecco) aan an coms eee Roth, 706; Goudie, 724 
Boployment ol womenand children... J. .2- 2 ens. eee ene Coffin, 780 
TASES) MARY SE peace a Nae lol calle fi i yn ta Gompers, 617 
Discharge of traveling salesmen by trusts ......--..-.---...----- Roth, 714 
Industral development generally. ——. 02. 2.-...--5------- Kennedy, 747, 748 
UCL ORISDU AUS eran sorte ash aay ohio ote poten t/t eleicuais's oie neta Sate i= siete Fry, 905 
(Collate WIRY CaO Si os = ate ese i tn ah eae te eee eo +. Thompson, 721 
[erereee yey, UA SIRO DY ceem ds pepe ie ee uted ale No ert MeMackin, 799, 801 
Fulton Bag and cotton mills, due to discontinuance of night work .- --.-- 
Houston, 549, 550 
New York statistics ....-. pe fete a pals Soll McDonough, 306; McMackin, 799, 801 


Remedies; shorter hours of labor. -.-....-.-.---- Perkins, 174,178; Duncan, 214; 
Woodbury, 328; Eaton, 372; Gompers, 617; Carhartt, 662; Coffin, 781 


LNORERINS OH WALES oe Sas Mee Sees noe soneacmenes osha aes! Kennedy, 754 
Lao Resta tet COU DUIS OLY mete = ars amie eer eee ee Eaton, 372 
Ueland) aire enna EN) ieee aerate ase ean eeeee een ooeeeeEeed Lacy, 501 
Union labels: ; 

AMIN AIM G hag Ga Sa eR SN ea mera See Ar White, 189; 
Strasser, 263; Donnelly, 282; Myers, 590, 591; Gompers, 628-630 

Boot and Shoe Workers, agreement concerning use..-------.---- .... Eaton, 367 
ae MIA EUC VO TebLS UM OO O CIS) serene cle ate ec weer ee ee Katon, 359, 368, 372 
EDepOrience Ol) im Omee, vING a SIG Nees eee ia ae a= era Carhartt, 673 
BOW COU, GNCINCOlh .cews see Saas eee spe anc aaeisae csaon socmicar Gompers, 641 
Chien? NIK Gesce se aaiasy Aik oes Gai os Easter eee me meen Perkins, 171 
IMGiliOn bOI Sie So eee een ease Heese Come esas G. Thompson, 715 
@oumberte bin Ow a eee ne crea eee ae ete eee a 3. Thompson, 715, 716, 718 
Waltie anno nacre hyGhusieaeeee SS seae oecdrecoas saceo~ G. Thompson, 721 
Consumers’ Circle, establishment of......--.---- ieegaehasadones Schonfarber, 431 
Counterfeiting..-. -...---.-------. Gompers, 628, 629; G. Thompson, 715, 716, 718 
Pinner (Ine ese pee sene seeror cee Secan Seceeneriee resco anos Carhartt, 663 
Garment Workers, nature and cost .------------- pada ses eamalsese Carhartt, 660 
AGMA GOD. osese3 4455 -sea aa eeUeEedeeer White, 189, 195; Carhartt, 658-674 
[DPA Oil We) ees oe eae eee sa ores os Sree noe aan oa cigat Carhartt, 665 
Demanded by locomotive engineers .--....------------------- Carhartt, 661 
Enables consumer to avoid sweat-shop goods .......----..--- Carhartt, 666 
Wsed in sweat shops --22-=------- Boe eee Ree aes ; MeMackin, 808 
TRUISUOINY sebas bene ees ane notes 2 ee sein ae Sapa a Sea eee A0mMpers, 628-633 
Knights of Labor, support given by.----.---------------- Schonfarber, au 
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